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President Eisenhower’s Position on War and Peace 
Chosen from his extemporary remarks at his press conference, Dec. 2, 1954 


This struggle we are now in we call the 
cold war. The great hope of mankind is 
that we can find methods and means of 
progressing a little bit, even if by little 
steps, toward a true or real peace, and 
that we do not go progressively toward 
war. 

Now, on our side, we must make certain 
that our efforts to promote peace are not 
interpreted as appeasement or any pur- 
chase of immediate favor at the cost of 
principle, but we must, on the other hand, 
be steady and refuse to be goaded [by the 
Communists] into actions that would be 
unwise.... 

We must not forget what the aims of 
communism have always been, announced 
by themselves: to divide the free world, 
to divide us among ourselves as the 
strongest nation of the free world, and by 
dividing, to confuse and eventually to 
conquer; to attain through those means 


pepe announced aim of world domina- 
Loner 

Let us recognize that we owe it to our- 
selves and to the world to explore every 
possible peaceable means of settling dif- 
ferences before we even think of such a 
thing as war. 

And the hard way is to have the courage 
to be patient, tirelessly to seek out every 
single avenue open to us in the hope even 
finally of leading the other side to a little 
better understanding of the honesty of 
our intentions... 

So far as I am concerned, if ever we 
come to a place that I feel a step of war 
is necessary, it is going to be brought 
about not by any i aera individualistic 
act of my own, but I am going before the 
Congress in the constitutional method set 
up in this country and lay the problem be- 
fore them, with my recommendation as 
to whatever it may be. 
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Astor Place riots (1849)..... 135 
Astrid, Queen (death, 1935) 1a 
Astronomical data ..... 383-412 
NDOTISHHRLES My sraiiviass sti o's wea,evass 409 
Discoveries, 1954 :....... 82 
Signs and symbols ....... 409 
CY OSULVOY: 5).eeeraek 2s, 224 
Star tables, 1955 .......... 406 
BEGLESCODGS un ciciky eis siciale os ate 407 
NTE eet oat cs cee alt wja'anesistero.s 409 
See also Planetariums 
Athenia .torpedoed (1939)...157 
Athletics— 
Associations ......... 486, 487 
Events, records ...43, 797-896 
Sullivan Trophy ‘winners 875 


See also specific sports 
Atkins Museum 
Atlanta, Ga.— 

Buildings, tall 

Mayor <i...) 

Bopulatio n 302 

Winecoff fire (1946) 


eee ote 146 
Atlantic Cable (1857) ....... 35 
antl Cit (plans) ....... 85 
Atlantie City, N.J.— 
aPC Oe a rr 14 
Miss, "America Pageant 515 
PE ODUIAIION. sles sete oe cow's 304 
Atlantic City racing, 1954. ..825 
Atlantic Coast.Conf. ....43, 811 
Atlantic Coast, ,U.S.— 
Highest point on ........ 518 
Intracoastal waterways . .550 
Length of shoreline ...... 58 
Ports, cargo volume ...... 674 
iit tts) © RR etn sion ecacaeaeen einen 426 
Atlantic Monthly Award... .507 
Atlantic Ocean— 
PATE CCDL. sve super ee’ 517 
Crossings, fast ....... 529-531 
First steamer to cross ....529 
Tslands; “ATCAS 0.5... es 521 
Atmosphere, The ........... 414 
Atolls (Pacific Ocean)...... 521 
Atomic cannon, U.S., 
Pm EGrope. .o% .ojcc ois 102 
Atomic energy— 
Be ea tiesteaiyis cle s:* uc. » 52 
Chain reaction (1942) ....143 
Commercial plant, first ..118 
Developments, 1954 ...... 48 
Egg, radioactive (Eng.) ..382 


_ a —— —  — _— 
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Atomic Energy (cont’d.) 
Filibuster, Senate ........ 110 
Fuchs imprisoned ~- 148 
Idaho projects 
Isotopes, use .. 
May, Alan Nunn 


‘useum of ....... 
Pool proposed by U.S. = ae 
Reactor tech. school ....480 
oye tea «Gy Se oe ae 56 
Submarines ....... 48, 89,.110 
TVA steam plants ........ tH 


U.N. for control (1948) ..147 
—Proposals (1954) 120, 125, 127 
Atomic Energy Commission— 
Appointments to 
Award to Fermi ........... 
Employees (number) 


Established (1946) ....... 1 
Expenditures, 1953-54 ....752 
Members, status of ...... 106 
Oppenheimer case ....... 99 
EVA ‘contracts. "2 2... hices 49 
Atomic, hydrogen bombs— 
Air-raid drill, largest ..:.109 


ae ones record: ‘of \<.°.%%2) 


First (19 

Pebduction, world (¢ 

Telecast, first 

Tests, 1954" ....... 

-Ship that carried 

World War II 
Atomic weights, numbers... .538 
Attorneys General— 

RSUGECS Seine. cic, cep ees 

United States 
Attu Island (area)-......... 
Auckland Island, N.Z.. Secs 
Aunuu Island, Samoa __.... 
Aurora Borealis, Australis. rt 
Australasia (area, pop.)..... 31 
Australia— 

Area, population, capital 330 


Cities (population) ...... 381 
Descriptive « ... 2.06. .5 0-331 
Hlectric power. ....-....... 676 
Gold production ......... 102 


Lakes, notable 
Mountain peaks 
Pacific defense treaty 
A die ae production 
eure production Bes 
ephones 
Pomtiorics 
Trade, foreign 330, 
U.S.S.R. ends relations .. 99 
Waterfalls Devs crkeite css ahs 5 
World Bank loan 
Austria— 
Area, population, capital co 
Cities (population) 381 
Descriptive 
Electric power .......-... 676 
Germany invades (1938) nee 


Peace treaty talks ....87, 

Petroleum production ....701 
RUULOL Se chet r a wp. is he Holmtceele 556 
Sugar production ........ 695 
WEIEDRONES. 65.1528 "oon seae 688 
Trade, foreign ...... 335, 671 


3 
U.S. population born in 264 
Waterfalls 526 
Weights, -measures 
World Bank loan 
World War I 
Austrians, noted 

Authors— 
Ancient Greek, Latin anos 


Automobiles— 
Accidental deaths 
-Ages of drivers involved bee 
Anti-trust inquiry 
BSSOCIAGIONS hres aici e sonar 
Credit sales (value) . 
Drivers (number, by state) bes 
Exhibit, first (1889) 3 
Factory sales, 1900-53 -694 
First U.S. (1892) ....137, 536 
Fuel (supply, demand) .. 686 
General Motors see General 

Motors 
Hudson-Nash merger ..... 89 
Inventions, noted  ..534, 536 
Mileage between cities 684-686 
Packard-Studebaker 

merger 
Racing records 
Radio sets in use .... 
Registration, U.S., 
-By state, 3 
Retail sales (value) 
San Francisco-N.Y. 138 
Thefts, 1951-53 ...... 307, 308 
See also Motor Vehicles 

Autumn _s€ason 


Autumnal Equinox ....,....383 
Aviation— 
Accidents, 1921-54 ........ TT 
Airlines see meee 
Aiba aN YG fight (isi0) 138 
any ~ 
Al ock-Brown (191 ye 139 
onument (Eng.) 
Arctic Circle flights 1531 
Arnold research ctr., Tenn. 196 
Associations 


43, 5 
Balloons (1783, ’84) ......133 
i 


Bleriot’s flight, 1909) ....138 
Canadian statistics ...... 323 
yoreau flight (1938) ..143 
Flying distances ....775-776 
Helicopters: . 6ii0-52..-psn ed 174 
Incidents ee 
attacks)? 0/0). eiee 


Inventions, noted 
Jet propulsion 

—Bendix Trophy race ...... 
-Bomber base, first ...... 
—Military planes, new ....77 
aeoeees er service, first ..150 
USS. ool in Germany .. 99 
Lindbergh (1927) 40 
Maynard-Pearson (1919) 139 
Mileage tables yl 

National Air Museum ..225 


Parachute ae record ....531 
Polar flights ......... 19-520 
Records, Intl, ..%:,.:5 T13-174 
—Fast trips oa tae -531 
Summary, poe Bciacichs TU1-172 
Supersonic speeds ........ 4 


00 
Trancont. filent §(1911) . 139 
Vertical takeoff 172 
Weather _ service 414 
Wright Bros. os 191, 192 
Avoirdupois measures, . .539-542 
Awards— 
Atomic Energy Commission 48 
Baseball (most valuable 
player) 
Bowling 
Boxing 
Curling ... 88 
Father of the Year .....: 480 
Football 4 
Hockey trophies 
Income tax ler 
La Crosse troph; 85 
Military medals, Veitations 513 
Miss America Pageant ..515 


Mr. America trophy ...... 886 
Mrs. America contest ....480 
Motion Dickie orem 14-515 
Mother of the Year ...... 480 
Nobel Prizes .502-503, 513 
Polo: Cups) Vis ssi paeeeae 
Pulitzer Prizes ...... 503-506 
Rowing cups ............ 886 
Skiing ~ 2. sven ena 895 
BOCCer oie cnarene nce ve eee 847 
Special prizes 507-512 


Sullivan Memorial trophy 875 
Yachting trophies 896 
See also specific awards 

Axel Heiberg Island (area). .521 

Axis Sally Trial (1949) ...... 147 

Axson, Ellen L. ..........:. 7 

Ayer Cup (award) 

Azerbaijan, U.S.S.R. 

Azores (Portugal) 
NATO, brought into 


ce 
Babuyanes, Philippines 
Baby colors 
Babylon, Hanging Gard’ns of Bie 
Bacon’s Rebellion (1676) ....132 
Bad Lands.(N., S. Dak.) 192, 195 
Badger State 1 
Badgett quadruplets ........ 225 
Badminton champions, 1954 858 


Baffin Island (area) ........ 521 
Bahama Islands ....... 332, 521 
Bahrain Islands ............ 334 
Bait casting records ........ 854 
Baker Island .......... » 258 
Balance of Trade under 

Tariff Acts ............. 655 
Balboa, Vasco de (1513) ..... 131 


Route followed in 1954 ....657 
Baleric Islands, Spain ..371, 5 
Bali Island (area) 
Balkan (Ankara) pact. 
Ballantine Medal 
Balloons— 

First flight (1783) 213 

Polar flight fails (1897) .137 

Records 173 
Baltimore, Md.— 

Academy of Sciences ...... 432 
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Baltimore, sees tees 
Buildings 
Bee is en 


138 
Spans tak U. library .445 
Maryland Hist. Soc. .....- ty 
Museum of » ATR in tore hee eae 
Peabody Institute ......... 432 
Population ..........- 302, 303 
Trolley, Rest, (i888) 200111401 
~ Trolley rst..(1885)" .¥...) 
Walters Art Gallery _...... 432 


Young People’s Art Center 432 
Bancroft Library, Univ; 0} 


California ..........--.+- 443 
Bancroft Prizes (writing) ...507 
Bane Award (aviation) ..... 507 
Bangka, Indonesia ......... 356 


Bank of Canada 
Bank of England 


Banks— 

Assets, liabilities ........- 
Charter, first (1781) 
Clearings, U.S. cities ..... 
Deposits, by state ... 
Gold reserve (world) 
Farm credit ...0.:... 4, 666 
France nationalizes (1945) ae 
Life insurance ( se 

Moratorium (1933 Te 
New York State -atistios 235 


Number, U.S., 1920-54 ...762 
Reserve requirements cut .106 
Savings held, 1945-54 ... 164 
Suspensions, MORT=BS) ens. 2 763 
UOTE: ip 2 a Rn ea ae 742 
Banks Island .......... 332, 521 


Bannister, Roger G. 
Baptist. Churches— 


onventions (history) 708 
First American .........-. 708 
Headquarters ...... 705, 706 
Wiemmhersnipics, —. .wscicse~ + 703 

Baptist Greasisa tiene OSE 487 
Bar associations ............ 487 


Barbados, Br. W. Indies 332, a 


Barbuda Island ............. 32 
Bareback riding (rodeo) ... 886 
Barley— 
Grain center receipts ..... 666 
Prices, farm, 1930-54 .,... 661 
Production, 1930-53 ....... 660 
—By state, 1953 ........... 664 
Barometer weather reading, .415 
Baron de Hirsch Fund ...... 482 


Barrel (measure) ... 
Bartholdi, Frederic A. . 
Baruch Award (VFW) 
Baseball— 
All-Star games 


American League, 1954 ...803 
-Athletics transferred ....811 
American Legion chemi . 811 
Associations 7, 497 
Attendance records . .804, 805 
Batting champ., 1907-54 . een 
CIOVOLDIMNON Gos oie ache wel 
Hall of Fame ..4;...% 429, 309 
Home runs . 

-Leaders, 1927-54 ..,...... 801 
=Park. distances. ........... 807 
Junior World Series ......810 
Longest games ...........5 805 
Longest throw ........... 804 
Minor leagues, 1954 . .810 


Most valuable players. 43, 807 
Museum 429 
National Congress champ. 806 


National League, 1954 ....802 
No-hit games, 1920-54 ....805 
Non-professional champ. .806 
Parks, capacities .....:... 32 


8 
Pennant winners, 1906-54 800 
Pitching champ., 1901-54 .804 
Ruth’s lifetime record 808-809 
Sacrifice fly rule ..........80 
Telecast, first color 
« World Series, 1954 . 
—Records set, tied .. 
World Series, 1906-54 . 
—Players’ shares 


Basketball— 
Champions .... .43, 834-835 
Selvy, Frank (record) ca: 


Basse-Terre Is., one cues 349 


Basutoland, Br. S. Africa ..329 
Bataan Day orbs ate Nia to 52 
Bataan death march (1942) 144 
Batanes, Philippines ......,. 368 
Batchelor, Claude J. ....85, 121 
Batista, Fulgencio .......... 150 
Battlefield sites, parks ..... 527 
Baudouin, King (Belgium) . 336 


Baudouin, Paul (1947) ..:...146 
Bay of Fundy tides 


et Wi ak 
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Bay Meadows racing 
sad BR ase Fe eo = 
ayonne Bridge ar i055) 245 


Bechuanaland, S “339 
Beckman Award ichemintry) pes 
's Island 


> 


f— 
Nutritive value 
Prices (farm) 
Ahan roe consumption .663 


vecacalay State <0. Sb scene 197 
me 2 2 1 alized (1933) ....... 142 
darts: imports, 1952-53 .694 
Nutritive WGIUOS.2 Sacemsien 669 
i en 1900-53 ...... 694 
Bi ‘on: 
“area, po. ulation, capital ..336 
Descrip WOee. soetuaiess 6 


Gold production .... 
Trade, U.S. (value) 
Volcanoes 
World Bank loan 
Belgians, noted 
Belgium— 


Area, popareee capital .335 
Cities (population) ....... 381 
Descriptive .........-. 5-336 
Electric POWER Sys one eo ee 676 
Gold reserve, 1930-53 ..... 7163 
Merchant fleet .........-.. 673 
Rulers| ‘2: tdsese eee 36, 558 
Sugar production ........ 695 
Telephones... ewes sees 688 
Trade, foreign ....... 336, 671 


U.S. population born in . .264 


Van Houte resigns ....... 99 
Weights, measures .,..... 545 
World Bank loans ....-... 742 


Bell, Marilyn (Comaaaey . 887 


Bell time (shipboard) ...... 400 
Belmont Par 
Racing .. .818-819, 825, 827 

Bendix Trophy race ......... 43 
Benelux Customs Union ....365 
Benes, Eduard (Czech.) 343 
Bennett Prize (sculpture) ...512 
Berbers (Morocco) ......... 64 
Berg Collection ............. 251 
Beria, Lavrenti P. ...... 4, 152 
Bering, Vitus (1740) ...132, 201 
Berkeley Libry., U. of ‘Cal. | .443 
Berkshire Museum 427 
Berlin, Germany— 

Administration 

Area, population 

Blockade, airlift. 4 

Conference, Big Four ..46, 87 

Library, Am. Mem. ....... 119 
» Inscription, <<. yh cone 612 

Riots, East sector ee .152 
Bermuda .............. , 521 

Conference, 1953.2... 2<. 85 
Bethpage State Park, N.Y. .227 
Bevan, Aneurin ............ 100 
Beverages (consumption) 663 
Bhutan, Kingdom of ....... 336 
Bible— 

Distribution «00. ess ee 14 

Early editions (1535) ..... 131 

Gutenberg (1456) ........ 30. 

King James (1611) ....... 131 


-Schools, barred in N.J. .. 85 
Languages a 
Bible societies .............. 
Bicycle racing records . .43, 835 
Biddle Library, U. of Penn. . 
Big Bend National Park ....527 


Big Brother Movement ..... 487 
Bikini Atoll ...........¢.... §21 
Bill of Rights .......... 617-618 
Billiard records ........ 836-838 
Billiton, Indonesia ......... 56 
Bingo— 

Issue, New York City ....120 

New ‘Jersey approves ,.... 102 


Biographers, noted American 567 
Biographies— 


Elizabeth II, of Eng. ..... 319 
George VI, of Eng.c. hee 319 
Malenkov, Georgi M. .377-378 
Presidents, U.S. ...... 59-169 
Published, 1954... 20.2.4. T18 
Pulitzer Prize winning 506 
‘Ruth;- Baper ene cee 808 
Biology discoveries, 1954 |: 782 


irds— 
Gestation periods 
Lincoln Park Zoo 


Mayor 


settee 


: e hundred Lage ale. ago . 
* Bret aber, Fate, me 225, 8 
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Black Tom explosion (1916) 


Blakeslee Award ............ 507 
Blanquita Theater ea oO . 342 
Blarney Stone (ireland) . 1.357 
Bleriot, Louis (1909) ....... 138 
Blind— 
Associations for the ..488, 498 
Bibles in braille .......... 714 
Social pee “aid ones ee 654 
Blizzard of 1888 ............ 137 
Comparison, 1947 storm ..421 
Blais, House+eti) 4) ae 554 
Blood banks ..........- 488, 715 
Bleod heat... 2... eta 418 
Blount, William ............ 584 
Blue Cross hosp. plans ..... 310 
Blue Grass State ........... 183 
Blue & Gray football eee 817 
Blue Shield medical plans . .311 
Blumenthal Prize (poetry) .511 
B’nai B’rith organizations . .488 
Board of Trade, N.Y. ....... 488 
Boat racing records 888-889 
Bobsled racing ......... 869, 884 
Bodenheim, ~ FE (death) | og 
Body weight (human) ...... 
OPSBAS escent see 331 
Boer War (1800) 225. aed. . 


899) 7 
Bogota a (1948) ...147 
Bohof Island. >. eee | '368 
Boiling points— 
Alcohol, water 
Chemical elements .._.._. 
Bok Queene Foundation 482 
Boleyn, Anne (1509) 
Bolich, Daniel yf 
Bolivar, Simon 
Bolivia— 
Area, population, ae 336 
Cities (population) 3 
Descriptive 


Paraguay, war (1935) 
Petroleum production 
‘Telephones <.-5s seen 
Tin, nationalization .. 
Trade, U.S. (value) 


Weights, eee Biers > | 
Bolling, Edith .............. 167 
Bollingen Orin (poetry) ....511 
Bonaire Island ............. . 366 
Bonds— 


Railroad (value) ......... 682 
Trading volume, 1900-53 765 
United States issues 

—Portraits on 


Bonneville Dam, Power Adm. 
Bonneville Salt Flats (Utah) 107 
Books— 


Awards * 02 caennies 507-508 
-Pulitzer Prizes ...... 505-506 
Best-sellers, 1954 ......... 7178 
Bible see Bible 
Borrowers (libraries) 450 
Color, first in (1457) ..... 130 
Communist, Pres. on |.... 152 
Copyright law, U.S. ...... 657 
Dictionary (1755) ........ 32 
English, first in (1475) .130 
-Huntington Library ..... 441 
Postal ratess.cn-o eee ee 748 
Production.é sss ncn 7118 
U.S. Govt. (obtaining) 225 
See also Libraries 
Boone Dam (TVA) ......... 
Booth, John Wilkes ....136, 218 
Borden Awards ............. 508 
Borestone Poetry Award ....511 
Borneo, British North ...... 327 
Borneo, West ............... 56 
Bornholm Island (area) 521 
Bosnia, Yugoslavia ......... 380 
Boston, Mass.— 
Buildings, -tall-*o....02 cae 532 


: 


Boston, Mass. (cont’d.) 
Cocoanut Grove fire age ian 


pts 
Tea party (1773) 
Botanical Gardens, N.¥.C. .. 
Bougainville Island 3a 
Boulder Canyon Project .... 
Boul D. 212 


Bourbon, House of .,. 
Bouvet Island, Norwa: 


wie racing 
Bowl games (football) 
Bowling records 


—— 


fo 
Amateur champions, 1954 844 
Ea auiens, by class .. 


Golden i=s oves 
Heavyweight eberipions eee 


re) 
Intercollegiate champions 844 
Louis, Joe (record) 844 
Major bouts, 1954 .43, 842-843 
Neil Memorial trophy .43, 840 
Titleholders, 1882-1954 839-840 
Boy Scouts of America 488 
Boys’ Life Award (books) .. 
Boys Town, Nebr. 18 
Bramblett, Rep. Ernest K. .. 


Area, population, capital 337 
Cities (population) 381 
Coffee exports to U.S. ... 
Defense conference 8) me 


Gold reserve, 1953 .. 
Lend-lease ott paid 


Petroleum production 
Petropolis conference 
Slavery ends (1889) 
Sugar production 


337, 67 
Vargas-commits suicide ... 
ee SA pa 526 


Weights, measures 


Bread (nutritive value) ....669 
Breda Declaration (1660) . 
Brethren Churches » 103 


Contract champions 
Perfect hand odds 


Eads, St. Louis 188 
Highest suspension (Colo. ) 178 
Iberville Memorial, 
Longest in world 
Mackinac (Mich.) 186 
Mormon Pioneer acer ee 
Notable (span, date) 523-523 

bow (U 197 
Brink’s robbery: (1950) 
British Cameroons 
British Columbia 
British popenen sr catln °518-8 


British Guiana ... 
Communists suppressed 
roment., interim 

Brisk Honduras. |... 
Election, first general .... 

British Isles (are (area) 5: 
itish ya— 

xen, population, capital 327 
Communist party 92 


Trade, U.S. (value) 
British New Guin 
British North Bornea 
British, noted 


British Solomon Islands 773 
British Somaliland ......... 329 
British South Africa ........ 329 
British Virgin ene Sara 332 
British West Africa ......... 329 


British West Indies .,. 832-333 
Broadcasting see Radio 


Bronco riding (rodeo) ......886 
Bronx See New York City 
(Boroughs) 
was gh cam 
Britigessc: Fi .stse se 244, 522 
Bronx Za8; INOWC. SOS en 254 
Brook Steeplechase ......... 819 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel 244 
Brooklyn Bridge ............ 
Panis) 1883) (2 bo. gees chia 137 
ooklyn Handicap ......... 820 
Brooklyn, N.Y.— 
Area, altitudes ..-.......: 238 
Arts & Sciences Inst...... 245 
Assemblymen, senators 
(Sta 
Botanic Garden 
Bridges . 5.2.15 2 
Buildings, ball irociit tanta 532 
Chamber of Commerce ...489 
Couristan eee 81-82 
Descriptive ........... 236-237 
Government =... iste. .98: 80 
History of borough . Ba 
Mayors, 1834-98 .......... 239 
Museums! =~ Sa sere ten 245 
Name, origin. off (0.% .:2... 236 
Postal ‘receipts... :2.<..... 151 
Public library. See 246, 450 
Representatives, U.S. .... 66 
Subway wreck (1918) ..... 139 
Theater fire (1876) ....... 136 
Y A IL ei I ecg fies Sa 254 
Brotherhood Award ........ 508 
Broun Memorial Award ..... 510 
Brown, John (raid, 1859) ...135 


Brown Medal .............. 509 
Brown Univ. Library 3 
Brunei (Br. colony) .. 
Bryce Canyon Park 


Buchanan, James (biog.) ..163 
Buckeye State .............. 192 
Buckwheat— 
Prices, farm, 1930-54 ..... 661 
Production, 1930-53 ...... 660 
Buddha, birth (563 BC) ....129 
Buddhist population, world 717 
Budgets— 
PORASICE crt saree 8 os 347 
Great. Britain». ...00. 2.0... 321 
Defense <............005. 92 
New York State .......... 226 
SBS ot eon cert yi 100, 378 
United Nations ...... 116, 746 
United States ........ 152-753 
—Deficit (estimate) ....... 118 
Buenos Aires, Arg.— 
Anti-war pact (1934) ....142 
Deseriptivel ss ge. .2 oy ete ws 334 
Inter-American conf.(1936) a 
Population: ier cis cis eee 381 
Buffalo, N.Y.— 
Albright Art Gallery ..... 429 
Buildings, tall ....... « 53) 
TAO cytarreic cisvs-cuit's os 


Museum of Science 429 
Pan-Amer. Expos. See 138 
Population .... 

Thruway to N.Y 
Buhl Foundation 
Buhl Planetarium . 

Buildings— 

Construction a ge dae 

Dwelling units, U .317 


Empire State Bldg. ...... 246 
Independence Hall ....... 523 
New York City (public) ..237 
PESLOOKIV EU. Welcis che cieissuaibislerere 236 


Office world largest ....224 
Oldest public (N. Mex.) ..440 
Rockefeller Center, N.Y. ..252 
5 US NE RE 5 ie OO 532-533 
U.N. headquarters ...253-254 
Washington, D.C. ....218-225 


Willkie Memorial ......... 246 
Buka Island ................ 331 
Bulgaria— 


Area, population, capital 338 
Cities (population) ....... 381 
Clergymen tried (1949) ..147 
Descriptive ............05. 338 


Merchant fleet ........... 673 
Telephones ...........-0+- 688 
Bull riding (rodeo) ......... 886 
Bunche, Dr. Ralph J. ..105, 147 
Bunyan, John (1660) ...... 132 
Bureau of the Mint ........ 765 


ee ia ae of (1619) . 


Area, population, 
Chinese wales 


ary 

anes Aaron (1804, 
Burr Prizé ay Geog.) 
Burroughs Medal 
Buses, motor— 
Lines, mileage, N.Y.C. 
jsetnee Ai fleet, largest 


Terminal, largest (N.Y.) . 


Industry statistics 

Retail sales (value) 

See also Corporations 
Business tax, N.Y. State ... 
Butler Handicap 8 
ones Library, Columbia U. 


Consumption, per capita ..663 
Nutritive value 6 

Prices (farm) 
Surplus, sale of 
Byelorussian S.S 375 
Byrd, Richard E. tiga) 141, 520 


see Congress of 
“Industrial Organizations 
C.0.D. mail (charges) 
Cabinet members, U.S.— 
1954 59-60, 172-175 
f -442 


0: 
Salute (artillery) 
Televised meeting . 


Cable— 
‘Atlantic (1857) 
—-Telephone (plans) 
Measurement, unit of 
Cabot, John (1497) 
Cabrini, Mother (1946) 
Caesar, Julius (55, 44 BC)-. 
Caicos Islands 


gZypt 344, 
Calamianes, Philippines ....368 
Calcium (foods) 
Calculators, math 427 
Caldecott Medal (writing) . 


Ash Wednesday 
Christian era begins 129 
Church memoranda, 1955. .719 
Dates, to find day of Woes 398 
Days ‘(origin of names). 

Days between two dates ... 
Easter Sunday 


ycles 
Greek Church, 1955 


Greenwich hour angles ...404 
senish holidays 


Mayan (300 BC) . 
Mohammedan, 1955 
Monthly 1954-56 


Protestant Episcopal ti 19 
ee ra che 1850-2100 398 
384-397 


1955 
Twilight, 1955 
Year begins 
Yearly 1954-56 
Calf roping (rodeo) 
California— 
Academy of Sciences 
Admitted to Union 
Aes statistics. .658- “68 
Sales death statistics .... 


204 
ous (seats, areas) 286- Be 


California (cont’d.) 
Lake, largest 
Tegiglature = 20)... 222 emer 
Marriage divorce laws 313, ait 
Mexican laborers seized .. 
oper ete not Hi 440 
alace, Legion of Honor 
Population, 1850-1950. (258-259 
“cities, oD -269-270, 286 


—Increase (1954) ...-.-.... 177 

eee: 652-654 
ea =e oun 8, 640, 683 
Vitel statistics .....-- 305-317 


See also States, U.S, 
California, University ‘of— 


TADTATICS 226 ee hece de chee 443 
Loyalty. oath .........+ 0% 148 
Batlsthesica champions ....854 
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Lake, largest -524 
Legislature. 22.) ceedmco cea 1 


Marriage, divorce laws 313, 314 
Officials, salariés ......... 71 
Population, 1790-1950. .258-259 
—Cities, counties ..270-271, 287 
Quasset school (shrine) ...153 
Social security ...... 652-654 
Taxée-: cic eae 8, 640, 683 
VFW exposes Communists 
Vital statistics ....... 305-317 
See also States, U.S. 
Conservation 
Pledwe.. 2 6..!) jn eee 633 
State fish & game agencies 855 
Walton League Award ....509 
Constants, astronomical. ... < 
Constellation, ship (1797)... 
Constitution party...... 67, o02 
Constitution, ship (1797). 133 
Constitution State 8 
Constitution, U. § 
Amendments 


~Procedure for ae -617 
—Treaties (proposals) . 91 
Articles of Confederation. .171 
Articles, original ..... 614-617 
Bill of Rights ......; 617-618 
First practical (Conn.) Brest 
Franklin, Benjamin, on. 45 
Tides stone eee 613 
Origins Be ee seek eS 614 
Preamble i co. ccn nose oy 614 
Ratification dates Seats 614 
States (powers) ..... 18 
Construction— 
Building material sales ...672 
Contracts. (index) ........ 764 
Dwelling units, funds ..... 316 
Expenditures, 1930-51 ..... 317 
Eiffel; Tower nm) tak a 80 
Employees, 1939-53 ......, 693 
Engineering prizes ........ 509 
He seopbede Used ino kes as 480 
Hotels, sG, 8. sioner eee 692 
New York City ...... 0, 315 
New York State PROCTER - 233 
Permit valuation ....316, 317 


See also Housing 
Consumer credit statistics.. 766 
Consumers price indexes 769-770 


4 
A 
a 
4 
a 


Consumption— 
Commodity imports 


Foodstuffs ........ °663 
Gasoline, by state .683 
Personal expenditures tied 


Salt (average) 
Wood pulp, paper, board . .693 


Contes: 
Miss America Pageant ....515 
Mr. America winner, 1954. .886 
Mrs. America 22 .... 2300.55 480 
Spelling Bee, Natl. ....... 478 
PE PDOMK LITE ro. eccicw ans e 478 
Continental Congress...... 171 


Continental ee (Sp.).. 372 
Continental limits, U. *s 6 
Extreme points ........... 518 
Continents— 
Altitudes eo lowest) a4 
Areas, dimensions ..:..... 


Elevations, mean 
Mountain peaks . 
Population 
—Religious ........ 

Contract bridge, cham 

Conventions, political 


43, 8 
sites) 
3 


Cook Islands, N, Z.......-.. 31 
Coolidge, Calvin’ (biog.).... 167 
Cooper Union.............. 246 
Cooperatives— 
“Seiad Be abrveirag NO als haere 343 
SAMO ES ape Scare iietels wag natatd 167 
Wederal. Credit ee ..--655 
Housing (N-Y.C.)) 0.6... 315 
PRTUEAC TEI foots Sir’ s/o celal 82 


Cooperstown museums, N.Y. 429 
Coplon, Judith 1 
Copper— 
Imports, te 
Mine, largest U 
Production, 1926-83 
Copyright law, U.S. 


Corcoran Gallery of Art 
Cord (wood measure)........ 5 
Corfu Island (area) 
Corn— 
Chicago spot prices 
Exports, 1940-53 
Grain center receipts 
Nutritive value 
eae farm, 1930-54 
Prize crop 
Production, 1930-53 
—By state, 1953 
Supply in U.S., 1915-53" 
Corn Islands (area, pop.).. | 1256 
Cornell Univ. libraries 


Cornhusker State .......... 188 
Corning Glass Center ....... 429 
Coronado, Francisco (1540). .131 
Corporations— 

Anti- ge Seb (Fed.) 

A & P Tea Co. ......3... 87 
xicat-packing hits is oe 94 
—United Fruit Co. ........ 109 
Canadian; projects ........ 551 
enh. 1920-53: ...< .es e es 755 
Earnings 
SIME MINION Dic 5 lols i Viedsiai ee edt « 712 
—Profits by industry ...... 690 
—Year, 1952-53 ....... 52-553 
Ford Motor Co. (assets) ..125 
iiton Hotels). .2. ete 692 


Hudson-Nash merger 
Income, national .... 
Packard in the world .. 


Pac os Eg a7 
Stock “prices, “4954... 1552-553 
—Collections by state ..... 760 
—-Effect on profits ........ 690 
—Federal (law)......-..-- 647 
Correctional institutions ....308 


Corregidor falls (1942). 144 
Corrigan, oases G. (1938) . 143 
Corsica Island 347, 521 
Cortes, Hernando (1519) 131 
Cost of living ...... 764, 169-770 
Costa Rica— 


Area, population, capital ..342 
Descriptive ......-...--..+, 342 
Merchant fleet ............ 673 
San Jose (population) 381 
Strike, fruit co. workers ..104 
Sugar production ........ 695 
SOICOMONCS “tics. clio wee Hc 688 
Woleanoes |. .25- 0-5... --- 523 
Weights, measures. ....... 545 
Costello, Frank ......... 105, 150 
Costello, John A. ........-. 104 
Costume Institute .........- 250 
Cotton— 
Exports, imports 691, la 


Industry 


_ o 2e <= il 


Index 


Cotton (cont’d.) 
Prices, farm, 1930-54 


Production, 1930-53 . -660 
—By state, 1953 .... -664 
-U.8., world ....... -691 
Seed prices, 1930-54 661 
Cotton Bowl games ......... 17 
Cotton Exchange, N. Y...... 490 
Cotton WO tac Co macon. 
Coty, “Rene ct... 00s teees 


‘Rene 
Council of Nicaea (325 A’ 


84 
D)..129 


Council of Trent (1545)..... 131 


Counties, U.S.— 


Areas, by state ...... 286-302 
County seats ........ ope 
DGUROSE AMM here ates thls 518 
Leading per rns wea Set 668 
poate tennis champ. ....43, 863 
‘Arbitration, intl. i al A ome 
International (U.N.) ..... 746 
New York City 81-82 
New York State 719 
United States ....... 1-63 
Coverdale, Miles (1535) .131 
Cowboys, rodeo champions. .886 
Cows, |. milk (= os... os. ie0 33s - 661 
Coxey, Jacob S. (1894) ..... 137 
Coyote State ............... 195 
Cranbrook Foundation ..... 483 
Crater, Joseph F, (1930)..... 141 
Crater Lake Natl. Park.193, 527 
Craters, meteoric see Meteors 
Credit— 
Associations ......... , 497 
Consumer statistics ...... 66 
BATING .<...,. 5.01.2 mane cee 664 
Foreign (U.S. Aid) ...... 743 
Credit Unions, Federal...... 655 
Creed, American’s .......... ae 
Crerar Library ............. 436 
ne (Greece) mn eae 352, 521 


Rodiewe Air Base robbed 117 
Arrests, by offense, sex aoe 


Bookayoin fs ats 
Brinks robbery (1950) 
Burke, Elmer (escape) 
Comic books and .. 
—Censor, N.Y.C. 


. 120-121 


Electrocution, sa (1890) 137 


Engraving Bur. theft 89, 


Kefauver me lttoe (1 
Kidnapings, 
Mercy kil ings (1950) 


Mt. Vernon bank robbery 


Murder penalties, by s 
New York City 
—Dalessios sentenced . 
—Fraden-Wepman ... 
-Narcotics seized ... 
-Roche, John F. .... 
Statistics 


-Taxes, whiskey sales .... 


-Teen-age killers ... 
-Traffic ticket racket 
—Waterfront 


—Wysokowski, Thomas .... 
Wad organizations, U.S.. 


Prison population 

Sheppard case 

Summary, 1953-54 

See also eepenius 
Crimea, S.R 

Joins Ukrainian S.5:R.. 
Crimean War (1853) . 


Crippled Children Services. . 


Criss Award 
Croatia, Yugoslavia ... 
Crocker Art Galler: 


Croes Medal (engineering)... 


Cromwell, Oliver 
Crop production 
Prices 


Cross Bay Parkway Bridge... 


Cross-country runs, walk: 


Crucifixion, The (29 AD). 


Crusades (1096 AD) ... 


1837-1954 


106 
951 y 149 
- 196 


tate 309 


135, 


Ss ae Es 


Crystal Palace, N. Y. (1853). 138 


Cuba— 
Area, population, ester 342 
Arms plots (N.Y.) .85, 97 
Bacardi heir kidnaped ee Go 
Descriptive: os. ees 342 
Blection, 1954 ............ 126 
Electric -power .......... 676 
Gold reserve, 1953 ....... 163 
Havana (population) 371 
Merchant fleet ...:....... 673 
Petroleum production 701 
a ar production ....3 6 
elephones........ 


Trade, U.S. (value) 
Weights, measures 
Cube roots 
Cubic measures 
Curacae Island .. 


: 545 
Sao eb pet 543, 544 
. .539-542 
. 366, 521 


=  - en 


11 


Curb sy meee see American 


Curling champions, 1954 887 
Currency, foreign see specific 
countries (Deseript ve) 


Currency, U.S.— 
Bureau of the Mint 
Circulation, amount in 


Foreign exchange rates ...763 
Gold (value) vy.2.2.<iae 167 
ee ban 1933) . 142 
Interest rates ........ » 167 
Portraits. on Rote hor: 768 
Silver coinage ........... 765 
Stock of, 1915- Dd <a Mas ores 761 
Currier Gallery of Art...... 28 
Curtiss, Glenn H. (1910)....138 
Curty Medal (science) ..... 512 
Custer, Gen. (i876). 136, 188, iv 


Custis, Martha D. 

Customs, U.S.— 
Courts’ 2.0). ee 
Duty-free imports .... 
Entrance (tonnage) . 
Expenditures, 1953-54 


Receipts, 1930-54 ... Ait 
Cycles, Cnrensionee 1954. 402 
Cycling records ............. 835 
Gralances 4 (descriptive) cee 415 

weg see Disasters 

VPOUS ».. tak cue teee , 521 

Greece seeks control. 112; 116 
Cyrenaica |. 22... 5.22.68. cee 359 
Czars of, Russia ............ 558 
Czechoslovakia— 

Area, population, capital 342 

es (population) see 381 


mmunists control (1948) 146 
Gurenes revalued WEN, 
Descriptive. .......05) 342-343 
Electric power 6 
German occupation ..143, 343 
Hungary, cession to (1938) 
Hyasta, John (freed) 
Masaryk, Jan (death) .... 
Merchant flee’ 
Petroleum production 
Purge (1952) 


Refugees (escapes) 151 
Telephones .,.'.2..... .688 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 671 

.S. citizens in (law)....635 
U.S. population born in ..264 
U.S. soldiers seized ...... 110 

Czechs, noted .............. 60 


D.A.R. Library 2: 
D-Day, World War II ....... 145 
Da Vinci, Leonardo (Last 
Supper painting) 
Dad Vail regattas ........... 866 


Dahomey, Fr. W. Africa ....348 
Dairy products— 
Consumption, et capita . .663 
Exports, 1951-53 697 


Price indexes .... 

Price supports cut 
Dakota Territory .. 
Dalai Lama (1940) ... 
Dale art collection .......... 1 
Dalessios sentenced (N.Y.) ..102 
Dallas, Texas— 


Buildings; tall .....25-.2= 532 
City. manager ins ose ae 15 
Hall of ‘State: oiGecwanesae 39 
Population Fic fare. a: 302, 303 
Dalmatia, Yugoslavia .......3 
Daly Medal ................. 509 
Damao, Portuguese India ...370 
Dams— 
Foreign: “eh... canst ieireeter 213 
-Nangal (India) .......... 217 
-Nechako (Canada) ...... 551 
-Vaintarnas (India) ...... 123 
Highest, largest .......... 213 
Longest earthen .......... 195 
United States ......., 12-213 


Teer power 215-217 


MONLY» Sisx. harco ee ee 119 

-St. Prarieis (1928) See 141 
Danes— 

English rulers) ...-.J<9-.02 554 

Noted 4 atone. 0 canes 560 


Danish West Indies see 
Virgin Islands 
Danzig 
Merchant fleet .... 
Dardanelles (Turkey) 
Dare, Virginia (1587) 31, 
Dartmouth College Library er 


444 

Dartmouth, Hist. Society ...428 

Date line, International ..... 412 
Dates— 

B.C. and A.D., between ..129 

Day of week, to find ...... 398 

Days between two ........ 12 


12 
Dates (cont’d.) 
Memorable .:......... 129-152 
Daughters ‘of the American 
Revolu' ent , Museu Brews aa 
Davenport, juseum..... 
Davies, Hohe Votan: aio 126 
Davis ras (tennis) ........- 2 
Davis, Jefferson ........ 183, 655 
Davis Library, Un. of Calif. 443 
Day Medal (geology) ....... 09 
Gia saving time .......-. 400 
Betveen ene dates ........ 412 
Fast (church) ........ ey) 
Holy (Greek. Chureh) Rec vi 
Paylin o099 Sales nay es gee Obes 
-At New York ORY erg « dete 421 
Names, origins of . . 720 
Public, holidays ...... 11721-7122 
Dayton, Ohio— x 
Buildings, tall ..........-- 532 
City manager ..... cipher 15 
ai a Mar: te 2a aes 192 
Bece Cnt eS eee 302, 303 
asperi, Alcide ..... 104, 115 
De Hirsch Fund ............ 482 
Deaf, associations for the ...490 


Dearborn, Mich., exhibits .. 
aha a: Calif. 1 
Death: 

Accidental (number, 


ypes 
Aircraft crashes, notable ..777 
Assassinations ............ 154 
Canadian statistics ....... 323 
Cities, U.S. (number, 

Se te hea tanrstancrh ut sueceeres 781 
Dionne, Emilie ........... 225 
Disease (number, rate) 306 
Matthquakes |. ...5...--.:- 152 
Mine disasters ............ 102 


Motor vehicle ............ 06 
—Ages of drivers involved 684 
New York State .......... 226 
-One hundred years ago ..153 
SV@ar 1O54 co a. ee 793-796 


Number, rate, cause ..305, 306 
Presidents, U.S. (dates) ..170 
Railroad accidents ...158, 682 
Ship sinkings ........ 155-158 
MOST: ele Te ee ea 792 


9: 
See also Casualties, Disasters 


Debs, Eugene V. (1894, 97) 137 
Debts— 
PRET OU Sey ase niece Wktw e's v's 66 
Private, U.S., 1920-53 ....755 


Public see Public debt 
World War I (owed U.S.) 732 
Decathlon records— 


PT OTIGR TO. 5h. oie srecpyaiatscais << 875 
Champions, 1931-54 ...... 878 
se a games ....... 867, He 


Recntey Stephen 

DEF RAs ay cteiaPas 133, 134 
Decimals to fractions ........ 44 
Declaration of Breda (1660) 132 
Declaration of Independence 621 


Mecklenburg (1775) ....... 132 

Original saved (1814) ....134 

BO RUCL A Si itirs ad irsic am Re eae Ay 622 
Declination— 

IME ELOUIO! Te ko eivietorg.« 0) Re 419 

PRR se AOUU. ilve vis Pate terete 406 

BSAC AMO! cna s ae te aac els 403 
Decoration Day ............. 721 
Decorations, military ....... 13 


Defenders Memorial Grove 
RON RRA Citiad lied g tiv saiacte 

Defense Department of— 
Administrative personnel . 59 
Established... .......... 172 
Expenditures, 1953-54 ....753 
LaVenia refused clearance 106 
Secretaries, 1947-54 .. 59, 172 
Security risks ousted 0 
See also Armed forces, U.S. 

Defense, national— 
Airlines and .... 
Appropriations 
Armed forces unified | 
Civil Defense Adm, ...... 
Draft, training program .. 83 
Mutual defense 


Breaties = ist. sececunia 739-740 
Radar system ............ 
South Amer. pacts ...150, 739 


Stockpile, materials ...... 103 
Degrees, college (statistics) 477 


DeKoning, William C. ...... 101 
Del Mar racing ............. 825 
Delaware— 
Admitted to Union ....... 
Agriculture statistics 658- 668 
ATOW Se TAN Ken sche tain iim 204 


Index 


Delaware (cont’d.) 


17) ere wan 432 
Sader eee statistics ‘on 
Getatien: (seats, ‘areas) ...287 
Descriptive. -......--+i2-4-- 179 
Gorerace Ssoiai Ohta ONO eres 70 
Lake, largest ....2:-++s-+. 
Legislature |... eslcsnere >= 71 
Marriage, ae laws 313, 314 
Officials, NOS ts, clio sine 71 


Population, 1790-1950 258-259 


pany aie counties ...... pat ~ 
security .......- ~ 
Taxes ees a .., 636, 640, 683 
-Vital statistics ....... 305- 


See also States, U.S 
er ala mig Park racing 
Delgado Museum ....... 
Delta-Mendota Canal 177 
Democratic Action, Amer. for 67 
Democratic 

102 
612 


party— 
Bipartisanship ending .... 
Convention cities ......... 
National committee ... 
Nominees (1900-52). 
Symbol, origin of 
Denmark— 
Area, population, capital . .343 


Cities (population) ...... 381 
Descriptive © ./...005 22. 3-344 
Electric “power ...5.. ceca: 676 
Gold reserve, 1953 ........ 763 
Greenland pact, U.S. .....149 
Merchant fleet .........-5 673 


Nordic Council (1953) ....151 


Noted persons ............ 5 

RUULeTE. 5 OS ls Pee 43, 558 
Sugar production ......... 695 
Nelephones (7. 5. c8iccsne ete 68 
Trade, foreign ....... 343, 671 


U.S. citizens in (law) 
U.S. population born in ..264 


Weights, measures ........ 545 
World Bank loan ......... 742 
ire aah 

> Pee 414, 536 
Chemical elements ........ 537 
tele oo 5 eee 517 
BR rece sate 536 
Pecan U.Biae enemas 267 


Population, world .... 
Sun and planets .__. 
Dent, Julia 


Dentistry— 
Anumenthesia G42), eee 135 
Associations ..... , 475, 490 
Selective Service ice RS) 
Denver, Colo.— 
Buildings, tall ....:....... 532 
proecripslye sre sy es Ee, us 
Mint “ecattigas) Ba Pees hele eens 765 
Siuseumy ys vapid as 440 
Population ......,.... 2, 303 
Denver Univ. libraries ...... 444 
Department store sales ..... 672 
Index numbers ......764, 766 


Departments, U.S. Govt.— 


Abbreviations for ......... 175 
Employees (number) 69, 770 
Executive personnel 59-60 


Secretaries, 1789-1954 172-175 
See also specific departments 
Dependencies, U.S -. 285 
Depression (1929) .:......... 41 
Derwent Awards (theater) ..512 

Des Moines, lowa— 
Art Center: sae ctu anne 438 
Buildings, tall 
City manager 
Population: 3). sks 02 
Design, Index of American | 221 
Design, Natl. Academy . ica 509 
DeSoto, Hernando (1541) -131 
08 


Detention Hg., Federal 
Detroit, Mich.— 


Buildings, tall ....-....0.: 32 
Communists convicted .... 93 
Descriptive 21.05. 5.08 . 186 
Historical Museum 435 
Horse racing : .. +825 
Institute of Arts 435-436 
Mayor | aeene atte oO 
Population 02, 303 
—Foreign-born 266 
Postal receipts 151 
Public library 450 
Race riots (1943) ..... .144 
Detroit, Univ. of, library 444 
Devils Island .............-. 349 


Devon Island (area) ........ 21 
Dewey, Commodore George . .138 
Dewey, Thomas E.— 
Election returns oe 585-611 
Governor of N. Y 226 


Graf whine , 


. 141, 530, a3 
Ocean flights ............- 530 
R- ia flight (1919), caw. 48 139 
Records |... .c.-- cusses" 114 


picability benefits, N. ¥. ..- 


Disasters— 
1954 monthly summaries be 
Aircraft, 1921-54 .........- 


‘clones 

-India ( ). CS eanearaes 143 

Missouri, Ill., Ind. (1925) 140 

Earthquakes (856-1954) ©. .152 

—Formosa (1906) .......... 138 
ssissippi R. (1811) ....- 134 

-Portugal (E166) = eee a 

—San ——e (1906) ....138 

Explosi 

—Black ‘Tom, N . J. (1916) . 


—-Cleveland, O. (1944) ..... 
—Coal mine, Eng. (1951) . 
-Farben plant (1948) ..... 
—Halifax eee (1917) . 156 
—Kenvil, N. (1940) ....-. 1.143 
—Los ye Times (1910) 138 
-New London, Tex. (1937) on 
—Oppau, Germany (1921) 
~—Port Chicago, el (1940) laa 
-Raritan Bay, N. J. ...... 48 
—San wrangised “adie 139 
-South_Amboy, J. 
—Wall St., N.Y. a “(1920) 
Fires 


-Abbey Theater Hae .149 
—-Exeter, Eng. (1887) ©..... 137 
-London (1666) ........... 32 
—Newfoundland (1892) A3T 
-Paris theater Nes RS 137 
-U.S. see Fires, U. 
Floods 
—China (1887, 1911) ..137, A 
-Europe (1953)°....52.2... 
—Japan. (1953) |. 3. cAaehene 
-Johnstown, Pa. (1889)...137 
—Manchuria (1951) ....... 49 
-Midwest (1952) .......... 150 
—Mississippi R. (1937) .142 
—Missouri (1951) .......... 149 
hio, Ind., Tex. (1913). ..139 
-Ohio R. (1936, "3) Weare 142 
-Summary, 1954 .......... 644 
—Vermont (1927) ....3..... 141 
Hurricanes 
—Atlantic Coast (1938) ....143 
-Carol, Edna ....... , 644 
<Florence’ ¢ cabs Sea 22 
-Galveston (1900, '15) 138, 139 
-Gulf states (1926) ....... 140 
-Fla., Miss., La, (1947) ...146 
Jamaica, B,W.I. (1951) ..149 


-Santo Domingo (1930) . | 141 
—West pe Fla. (1928) ..141 


Mines,“ U.83 -F tetas tus 102 
Railroad accidents ........ 158 
=Brazil |(1952)- ct urs 150 
—-England (1952) .......... 150 
—Japan. (1951) oo ke ns 149 
-Long-Island (1950) ...... 148 
-South Korea (1948) ...... ae 


—Subway, N.Y.C. (1918) . 108 
—World’s worst i 1944) . 

Shipss s,s | 144-145, 155- 158 
Biraceures. collapse of 
-Dam, Calif. (1928) ....... 
rer as et .140 
-Park Pl., (1891) ..137 
Tidal Sere ‘India (1942) ; 143 


Tornadoes’. oiGapaeene 792 
—Midwest (1952) ..... .150 
Typhoons 

—Japan (1951) o.........5, 50 
Philippines (1952) ....... 150 
Volcan ce eruptions 


—Mt. Garinesan (1950)... 
—-Mt. Pelee (1902) ....138, 3 
-Mt. Vesuvius (79 AD) ....1 


Disasters (cont’d.) 
Piven Paar? (A813) 139 
See a 

Disciples of Christ Church— 
Headquarters’... 22.060. 0. i 
History, organization ..... 708 
Membership ..¢........... 703 

Biserimination: N. \Y. Comm. . 233 

Discus tape records— 


PATMOVICATL 3: o.s)0.c~ wie = 875, 878 
Championships, 1954 . .879-882 
ares a svat 867, 869 
BVVODLG vor<! foie Niieath cs lee acd 872 
Diseases— 
Cold, common (research) .781 
Compensation, 1 ES 6 etre a 232 
Deaths, ~Tates 2. o. cea -. 306 
Mental. (patients) ........ 781 
Research, 1954 ....... 719-781 


Displaced Persons Act (1952) .150 
Distances between cities— 
PRASEINOW sire. cv sie cies 115-776 
Automobile touring ... 
Caribbean-Gulf ports 
New York-foreign t 
Panama-other ports ...... 67 
San Francisco-foreign ....679 
South American ports ....679 
Distilled spirits see Liquor 
District of Columbia— 
Altitudes (high, low) ....547 
LOCA 2, BRE. o SOO Geen toe 200 
‘Automobile statistics .683, 685 
Banking statistics ........ 62 
Birth, death statistics .. ».305 
Descriptive .......... ne ana 
Education statistics 
Farms (statistics) ........ 


Federal courts ............. oa 
Geographic center ..... -401 
Government, history .. 200-201 
Income, per capita ...... 75 
Interest laws, rates ...:.. 63 


Marriage, divorce laws.313, 314 
Motto, flower ............ 200 
Population, 1800-1950. .258-259 


SEBS hn ee ea ee 267 
STC VOM rains ttc sis-re wine Se 262 
—Sex, color (1950) ........ 263 
Segregation ruling ........ 103 
oes security ....... 652-654 
eae 7, 638, 640, 683 
Vitel Statistics ....... 3f 


Voti by -residents ....: 20 
See also Washington, D.C. 
District court judges 


Ditson Award (music) ..... 509 
Diu, Portuguese-India ...... 370 
Diving champions, 1954 ....886 
Division table .............. 543 
Divorce— 


Grounds for (by state) ....314 
Nevada, ruling (1942) ....143 
Number, rate ............%. 312 
Population statistics .. 
Dixie composed (1859) 
Dixie Handica, 


Dixon, Donald 
Dixon-Yates contracts 
Dnieper Dam (U.S.5S.R 
Dodecanese Islands .... 
Dogs— 
Gestation period 
Origin, breeds ... 
Shows, winners 
Dollfuss, Engelbert (1934) "142 
Dom Pedro Il, Brazil (1889). .137 
Dominica Island ....... 332, 521 
Dominican Republic— 
Area, population, espitals .344 
Ciudad Trujillo (pop:) Be.S8l 
PPCROVIDVE 2). tales wiaiere et 344 
Merchant fleet ........... 673 
Sugar production ........ 695 
Trade, U.S. (Vaiue) 
Donaldson Awards (theater). 512 
Donelson, Rachel er 
Doolittle, James H. (raid) . 
Doud, Mamie G............- 
Do; yle, A. Conan (1886) ....137 
Draft (Selective Service) ...733 
Draft riots, N.Y.C. (1863). ..136 
Drake relays, 1954 .......... ae 
Drake, Sir Francis (1579). . 
Dram cee) 
Drama see Theater 
Dred Scott cigtistont (1857). Bae 
Dreyfus trial (1894) ........ 137 
Drought (U.S., 1954) ........ 644 
Droutzky Mem. Award 5 
Drownings (number) a 
Drug stores (retail sales)...672 
Drugs (discoveries) ........- 536 
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Holy Alliance (1815)........ 134 
Holy Days (Greek Church) 1717 
Holy Land (Palestine) 6 
Holy Trinity (326 ee 
Homer’s Troy (1184 BC)....12 
Homestead entries 1868 1952 207 


821, ean 


Honduras, British........... 332 
Election, first general..... 100 
Honduras, Republic of— 


Area, population, capital 353 
Descriptive 353 
Merchant fleet 73 
Strike, fruit co. workers. a 


Sugar production ........ 95 
Tegucigalpa (pop.)........ per 
Weights, measures........ 545 
Hong Kong cee eG ere caer 327 
PLOIEDBONES 9 os it wis ee siee 688 
Trade, U. S. (value)...... 671 
Honolulu, Hawail.s cc... 202 
Honshu Island, Japan....... 360 
Hoosier State............... 181 
Hoover Library............. 448 


Hoover Dam............ 212, 216 
Hoover, Herbert— ~— 


BIGETADAY oo ..cysirla wile ieee 168 
OPA INGUITYcias oe wel so 109 
Democrats, criticizes...... 116 
Ns, remarks OD ese. 485 
BANOS ONL Boom oo. aatere nye tiared 98 
Hoover ‘Medal (engineering) . BAD 
Hopeful Stakes.............. 820 
Hopkinson, Francis......... 208 
Hopwood Geran eatin -510 


Horizontal bar champ....... 854 
Horse racing........ oe 


Associations 
-Thoroughbred winners... 43 
Citation’s record...3.34.... (B24 
Daily double record....... 827 
Events, by years (winners, 
ime, PUrse)'. ns: 818-827 
Harness stakes winners 43, 831 
Horse of the Year ....... 43 
Investigations, N. Y........ 93 
Jockeys, leading.......... 829 
Kentucky DOLD Vie ote iit 823 
Man o’ War’s record ...... 828 
Money winners, leading. . .824 
=First million-dollar... ... 824 
Native Dancer retired..... 851 


Tax revenues 
-New York Sta 
Triple crown Wuners Te 829° 
Trotting, pacing records. .830 
World records... ......65:- 828 
See also specific races, 


e. states... .829 
234 


tracks 

Horse Show, National...... 831 
Horseback riding (rodeo)... .886 
Horseman Stake races....... 831 
Horsepower (defined)....... 545 
Horses— 

Breeders’ organizations 667-668 

On farms, 1890-1954...... 661 
Horseshoe pitching champ. .886 
Hosiery production.......... 692 
Hospitalization pisnek: -310, 311 
Eater, by. stat 

apacities, by state....... 

Federal <0 a geen - 781 


Patients (psychiatric) . 
Schweitzer’s, in Africa 
Smallpox, first (Md.) .... 
Veterans’ benefits....... 


House of representatives 

see Congress, U. S. 

Household furnishings— 
Prices Andexs i bse kieas 169 


Retail ee oe -672 
ficuselelt is .--261 
Seta ies rival SSA 255 


pr al 
Dwelling units, by state. ety 
-New York City.......... 
FHA investigation 98, 118, 126 
Legislation, Fed. 


Low-cost (pres. plan). 88, 130 
New York City...... 240, 315 
New York State program. ae 
Permit valuation..... 316, 

Prise indexcr cian een 

Types, occupants.......... 317 
Urban units, 1930-53...... 316 


See also Construction 
Houston, Tex— 


Buildings; = taleng, sachs. ts 

Descriptives sash doe an 

Fepmailon hoe 255, 302, 303 

IMBYOR fii tetas nein ca cweh 15 
Howard: Catherine (1509)..130 
Howland Island........ 203, 258 
Hubbard Medal (geog.) 224, 510 
Hudson Bridge......... 244° 522 
Hudson, Henry (1609) ......131 
Hudsen River........ 

Dredged’. ct .5-. 
Huguenots (1560).......... 131 
Hukbalahaps (Philippines). .369 

Leader surrenders......... 104 


Human body ae (wet.) .537 
Human rights, U. N. (1949) 147 
Hundred Years’ War (1453) oon 
Hungarians, noted.......... 
Hungary— 
Area, population, capital. 308 
Cities (population)....... 
Communists rule (1947).. a6 


Czech land to (1938)...... 143 
Descriptive... sis. 353-354 
Electric.” power. ..........5 676 
Fields. released <1 .-.0%.... 128 
Merchant fleet............673 
Mindszenty trial...... 147, 354 
Petroleum production..... 701 
EVILODE dese shes semis 556 
"TELODHONES a ecusy ces rons 688 
Trade (Great Britain) 95, 115 
U. S. plane downed...... 150 


U. S. population born in. .265 
Vogeler, Robert A... .148 
Weights, measures 

Huntington Library. 

Huon Islands (Fr.).. 

Hurdling records— 


AMmericans:-9 §- daria) <5 2": 875, 878 

Championships, 1954. 879-882 

Olympic games 867, 868 

WOT © set revit, casein 871, 872 
Huron, Lake,................ 525 
Hurricanes— 

Descripuive ci... se. ee 415 

Disasters see Disasters 
Huss, John (1415) ......... 30 
Hvasta, John..............-. 92 
Hyde Park Stakes........... 822 
Hydroelectric projects ..215-217 


Canada (Nechako Dam). .551 
St. Lawrence Power project105 
U.S. Ste, anit eee 377 
Hydrogen bomb see Atomic, 
hydrogen bombs 
Hydroplane records.......... 888 


aoe) pe 


1.C.A.A.A.A. track & field ..880 
Iberian peninsula (Spain) ete 
Iberville Mem, Bridge, Miss. 187 
Ibn Saud (death) ....:..... 152 
Ice hockey see Hockey f 
Ice skating see Skating, ice 
Ice yachting champions, 1954 855 
Iceland— i : 
Area, ay ty dpe capital ..354 
Descriptive .... Hs 
Merchant fleet 
Nordic Council (1953) 
Reykjavik (population) , 
Telephones -..........-.4.-5 6 
Trade, U.S, (value) 
U.S. oceupies (1941) 
Volcano 
WHCOPLAMI Ss os ifn te cielvieisies 526 


Descriptive 

Governor ... 
Lake, largest - 
Legislature . 
Marriage, divorce laws 313, 314 
Officials, salaries ......... T 


180-181 
re (3) 


Population, 1870-1950 258-259 
—Cities, counties 271-272, 288 
Social security ....... 652-654 
Taxes 5. ohienreve 636, 640, 683 
Vital statistics ........ 305-317 
See also States, U.S. 
Idaho Territory ............ 204 
Idlewild Airport, N.Y. ...... 4 
Ifni, Morocco (Spanish) .; ..372 
Tlinois— 
Admitted to Union ....... 204 
Agriculture statistics ..658-668 
Area,. Tank |. ci. aecwetes 
Birth, death statistics ....305 
Capital o/:s-e-2 sees 204 
Counties (seats, areas) ..289 
Descriptive is cc. ays reer 181 
Governor ans aos ee eee 10 


APA eo library, state ..437 
Lake, largest 5: 

Legislature oeeuqeldisste eee TW 
Marriage, div6rce laws 313, 314 
Officials, salaries ......... yee 
Population, 1810-1950 re 


—Cities, counties ....272, 289 
Social security ....... 652-654 
Taxes: “betes amines 638, 640, 683 
Vital statistics ........ 305-317 
See also Stat oe Ss. 
Illinois Territory ........... 04 


2 
Illinois, Univ. of, libraries ..445 
Illinois waterway BP er i rep 


Illiteracy (U.S. 


) 
Illustrators, noted American $68 
Immaculate Conception ..... 
Immigration, emigration— 


Admissions, 1820-1953 ....633 


Ellis Island opened (1890) 137 
—Closed. i. Saree 128 
McCarran-Walter Act ....151 


Quotas by nations 1955 =o 
Refugee Relief Act 633 


Immigration law, U.S. 632, ey 


Impeachments .............. 584 
Court for trial of 2.04.50... 61 

Income tax— 
Federal 
Act, 1954 “2.002. tis es 
—Authorized (law) 
—Collections, by state 
-Exemptions, Pres. on . 94 
—Filing requirements . -645 
—Nunan convicted .109 
-Rate schedules ........- 646 
-Receipts, 1952-54 ....758-759 
—Returns (types) ......... 645 
-Taxable returns ........ 59 
-Withholding ....... 144, 645 
State 
—New York law .......... 231 
—-Rates, exemptions ...636-637 

Incomes— 
Corporations, 1952-53 652-553 
Farms (by state) ......... 
Nationale iiss cto 156-757 
Per capita, by state ...... 157 
—-Summary, 1953 .......... 


8 
Production workers ..689, 690 
Railroads (total) 682 
See also Salaries 


Incubation periods ......... 310 
Independence Day .......... 721 

Denmark celebrates ...... 343 
Independence Hall .......... 623 


Index of American Design ..221 
Index numbers— 


Business r 7 

Construction (valuation) ..317 
—Contracts 764 
Consumers’ prices .... 
Cost of living . 
Employment 
—Farm i 
Factory earnings ..... 
Farm produce prices 


Food prices .......... 6 

Freight-car loadings ...... 164 
Industrial production ....764 
Manufactures ............ 164 
Production workers .,.:.. 689 
Sales, dept. store ....764, 766 
Wholesale prices 764, 770 


India Act, 1935 (Burma) .. 338 


India, French 


Bice Ae renineat te 124, 349 


20 : Index 
India ae uese ..... 111, 370 | Indonesia, Republic | of (cont'd. Internal Security Act ....... 611 
India, Republic of— Gold reserve, 1953 ........ 7383 International Bank for Re- 
ainlines nationalized viewers 151 Merchant fleet .........-. construction & Develop- 
Amritsar riot (1919) .....- 139 Netherlands union ends . te pr Pe ce 742 
Area, population, capital ..354 Petroleum production ....701 | International Court of Justice 
Calcutta Riots ........ 92, 146 Republic ........ pee raae 148 see United Nations 
Ceylon, Indians in ....... 88 Sovereign state..........-- 148 | International date line ..... 
cp hed (population) aera ieee production .......-. oes International Monetary 748 
ee teathe nk - e MINS tole aeons oie eee Puna... 2255 ester 
oe nowes re aoe 676 Trade, foreign ...... 356, 671+| International pest. rates®749-751 
French settlements ...119, 124 Volcanoes --.'. 27" cee 523 | International Red Cross 149 
Gandhi killed (1948) ..... 146 | Industrial Government party 67 | Internationals see Communist } 
Ganges River ic, 1954 .. 93 | Industrial Hygiene Found. . .483 party, world _ ei 
Gold production ......... 7102 | Industries, foreign— Interscholastic sports records— ; 
Gold reserve, 1930-53 ....763 Canada’, o>. 4 Sona Bert Events, 1954 ......... 880, 881 { 
Irrigation project .. 111, 217 Co-determination (iss National © 2.2 2s. one ee 883 - Rt 
Japan, peace treat; with .-740 Nationalization New York City ..... 816-877 
Kashmir see Kashmir. —Bolivia (tin) ......-.-... 337 | Intracoastal waterways ..... 5 “4 
135 -Great Britain ...... 151, 320 | Inventions 534-536 
—Indig a2 2 4en<2 ene: ss Inventors, American . 366 
-Iran (1951) .149 Patent law ..... . 656 


-143 |. Patented, 1954 . 


—Mexico (1938) 183 
.145 Investigations see ‘Congressional 


-Poland (1946) 


-Turkey ends (oil) ....- 95 inquiries and Crime 
whee praiianal countries gu Ee umn 204 
escriptive oO Union. 335. 
es oe Industries, U.S.— Agriculture statistics ..658-664 
Tibet pact with China ....100 ‘Agriculiure © 5 n-.tie 658-668 Area, ..rank © sce eee 204 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... Airlines -:.2. 255.2% a5 T71- i Rate cenit statistics ....305 
Vaintarnas Dam ......... 1 Atomic energy, use ....... apital OPP Rs PE 204 
Waterfalls i028... eee Automotive ....¢:....:.:.. 188 Countig (seats, areas) ...290 
Weights, measures ....... 545 Business failures Rae st 764 Descriptive 20.0. ak. s ee 182 
World Bank Loan ........ Du Pont; B. F., wher cates 179 GOVEINOr iene ss. os oe 70 
Indian Ocean— | Embiovaae 939253) ea 693 Historical societies ....... 438 
Area, A eae adie a ae TRACE 517 Financiers, noted ......... 568 Lake, largest) 2. ..5.-.1 5-55 524 
Mslands, \ALeas —... foeaa Hosiery _.... Se... eee ee 692 Legislature: 6.c<.-Sices tae vel 
Indian Warrivory. (Okla.) ....193 Frotel, 1954 « o. ine sie canes 692 Marriage, divorce laws 313, 314 
Indiana— Income (by type) ...... ~. 156 Officials, salaries ......... 71 
Admitted to Union ....... 204 umber, sper oo.) 2 <.. see 693 Population, 1840-1950 258-259 
Agriculture statistics . 658-664 Manufacturing ...... 689-695 —Cities, counties ...... 273-290 
GOS YEN | ewe ee ocd ge 204 Mineral production ..698-702 a ReCUTIY ss ctr 652-654 
Birth, death statistics ....305 Number, by type .........- 689_|-) Taxes' (2s: >> 636, 638, 640, 683 
RPRAUON Citi aciae sini ais census 204 Production index ......... 764 Vital statistics ....... 305-317 
ountics (seats, areas) ..289 Profits: ys:"taxes! 35.7... >- 690 See also States, U.S. 
Descriptive .......... 181-182 Radio, television ..... 789-790 | Iowa State Univ. libraries ..445 
RFOVELMON lcajyicis cet o gicoine «s 70 Railroad statistics ........ 682 | Iowa Territory ............. seh 
Lake, largest’ ...........:. 524 States, descriptive ....176-200 | Ipatieff Prize ¢ (chemistry) . 
MOGISIAUULE( fae caen alee val 71 Textilew).s. <2. Gat. eee 691 | Iran— 
Marriage, divorce laws 313, 314 Wage settlements, 1954 .56-57 Area, population, capital ..356 
Officials, salaries ........ 71 See also Corporations Cities (population) ....... 381 
Population, 1800-1950 258-259 | Infantile paralysis— Descriptive | ..4.%-).,.. 2. eee 356 
—Cities, counties ..272-273, 289 Deaths, rate (1953) .:....306 Fatemi pogetttar neieae ee 23 
Social security ...... 652-654 Georgia Warm Springs .483 Gold reserve, 1953 ........ 163 
Spring Mill Village ...... 435 National Foundation . 780 Great Britain, relations 83, 151 
ee. Memorials ........435 Research, 1954 .........-. 780 Merchant fieet ............ 673 
BIS re Nort ces 3 cciea-s 638, 640, 683 Sister Kenny Foundation 484 Mossadegh, Mohammed 84, 152 
Vital’ Statistics ...... 305-317 | Inheritance taxes (state) 640-643 Parliament dissolved . . 84 
See also States, U.S. Injuries, compensation Petroleum ie 
Indiana Territory .......... 204 (New. York}... 232 -Nationalization .......... 149 
BVINDIETOU UB DERM iris’ «is.» «le ese sua! 435 | Inland Sea (Japan) ........ 360 —Pact with 8 firms 115 
Indiana Univ. library ....... 445 | Inland water area, U.S. "ec eee —Production ....:........- 701 
Indianapolis Foundation ....483 | Inland waterways, U.S. Telephones ...............688 
Indianapolis, Ind.— Shipping statistics ...672, Bi3 Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 671 
Buildings, tall...,......... 533 | Inner Mongolia ............ 341 Weights, measures .......545 
oe Institute ........ me Seatgnia, a Forces 724-725 | Iraq— 
rte CEES EAS EEN GREG Slerman, Felix A. ........ 91 
Population .......... 302, 303 | Institute of Early Siu Baghdad Cee 3a 
Indianapolis Speedway ..... 832 History and Culture ....433 Descriptive .........4.. 387 
Race winners, 1911-54 ..833 | Institutes, list of ....... 486-501 Petroleum production ...,701 
Mifecociations nn. g.:«..499 | ate Bee aang ‘aid a 
Mato ni Bea vertising, inquiry ......1 U.S. mili te. ee 
Black Hawk War (163i), ..434'|. Life see Life Imvurence ot | Wold aoe 1a 
ray Horse .....:...ce» 195 Savings, 1945-54 .......... 764 | Ireland, Northern— == — 
Custer massacre (1876) ..136 Social Security Adm. 649-655 Area, population .... 318 
Eeeertme surrenders (1886) 137 Unemployment Cities: (population) |. |; | .382 
Se nes ctnislssietants 267 SOanedaiad, oh. wasecest ts 324 Descriptive: 6. 5. eotees 322 
Mcaio Aci: fis -New York State ......... 230 U.S. population born in ..264 
Now Eneland W -United States ....... 650-653 | Ireland, Republic of— 
‘ay ‘s me rosea = (1676) . on theese Pipa gut io iA rsehere population, capital 357 
pete es CS RI ceo rivicac: es a rin. 
Population, be uate ....+-267 | Inter-American assistance Descrip ey z at fob) 367eat8 
Reservations (total area) .207 |. treaty sc; jessentes 739 Elections, 1954 ....... 1 
. Saat euiaie: 121 Inter: Amerisnh conferences Electric power ee Bees 
re vy UW a. .,193 see Pan-American confer- Great Britain accord .....143 
mippecance battle (1811) . 134 nto ee Independence (1949) ae 0%) 
aoe atte ae nterest— Merchant fleet ...........6 
ae eg Associated Pee Bie state spears et Aes rime ministers Be 
heed Ropuntion, capitals. 349 Loans, rates reduced ||... a7 Telephones Bae Ce eee eae 
I a 381 Table of simple ......_. 542 Trade, U.S. (value) |_|) .: 67 
PseHO ES rs izgy ce - 349 | Interior, Department of the— U.S. population born in: /265 
iedeho.cowyaiuey | ed Administrative personnel .. 60 | Irish authors, noted ..... 1-564 
Monin ce 71 | Employees (number) 69 | Irish Historical Soc. ...486, 507 
dt alos aveded an Established ........... ..174 | Irish Rebellion (1798) ......133 
oA Sp i Expenditures, 1953-54 ....753 | Iron— a. 
ec ecceAIAeS ... 48 Hrdtosleteic projects 215-217 qari, imports ..... 696-697 
—Armistice .....:..... reduction “iv onenteheae tae 700 
Rrukenehower Go eakiot ey 1849-1954 .. -60, 174-175 | Irrigation, reclamation .212- ay 
Beirkan fecot vee Internal Revenue Bureau— Irving, Washington 430 
Beets meh Gewese eee ee, ee Collections, by state ...... 760 | Islamic calendar, 1955 |... 720 
Waterfalls ss. 21.20.... 536 oe Iii ee hee 
Hagonesis, Refablic of Receipts, sulo‘ts')<.-- 498 | fea, Josation, ownership $24 
Bre population, capital . 355 Reorganization ..... ||.” | 1150 S. trusteeship 
3 Tax collections, source 758-759 | Isle of Man 


Descriptive’... ...-.... 55-356 | Internal Revenue Code, 1954 645 Isle of Pines (Fr.) 


ail ola d *, ~~ | aie: - tinal ale “Te ~ a why 
Index 21 
Isle of Wight (area) ....... 521 | Japan (cont’d.) Joslyn Mem. 
isle Royale National Park. .527 lo restored (1867) ..136 Journalism anh acon ae 
sta Tae ublic of— Mutual defense pacts, Awards. 2.350 ni 503-506, bi 
Arabs, armistice (1949). ..147 A= srceaeeide 95, 152, 740 College societie: 473 
jAmmistice Comm. head ..123 Pacific defense, key to ....106 Editors, publishers (noted) 587 
MERIAL. Seen See 358 Petroleum production wreedOL First school of (Mo.) 188 
ities ies (Poptation) eae 381 Royal family. 2.55 te 360 Graduate School of ..503, 506 
Shree sie 635 Russia, war (1904) ......138 Pulitzer Prizes ......503-506 
PULV Oe ere deere 358 Sugar production ........ 695 See also Newspapers 
ieeeClORDGR: Cien. 116, 147 TelepHones” +). joe cec woes © .688 lei William (1946) ...... 145 
DS SSRAMUNGs crate a cs vs acces Tojo, premieg (1941) ..... 143 | Judges— 
Formed (1948)...:........ 147 Hang ed CSS) o ee rae ye 147 Address, form of ,........ 442 
, Arab (to release). ae Trade, foreign ...... 360, Me District courts ......... 61-63 


Ben-Gurion .......... 84 
SPEIEPNONES! 6. vee a 
Trade, POMIT. . . suc aa, 6 358, 671 
rent. “U.S: Gol). 2: 0c0 

a itted to (1949). .147 
U.S. recognizes (1948) 47 
U.S.S.R., relations ....... 151 
—Recognizes (1948) ........ 147 
Weizmann, Chaim ...147, 151 
World Zionist Orgn, .../..112 
See also Palestine 

Italia (dirigible) ........:.. TTT 

Italian Somaliland ......... 359 

ema noted ............. 563° 
7 am Sue capital. cape 
Cities (a lat: ig) Sais 381 
Colonies (former) ....359-360 
De Gasperi dies . eae) 
Descriptive ..... 
Electric power . 676 
Fascist government : 
-Albania invaded (1938) . 143 
—Ethiopian war ...... 346 
~Germany, alliance (18895 143 
Gold reserve, 1930-53 - 163 
Merchant fleet .......... 6713 
-Vessels, notable ........ 680 
Petroleum production ....701 
CALs Oat oes 557 
Sceiba becomes premier... 88 
Sugar production ........ 695 
"PRICDNONES, © oo. ecco cls eae 686 
Tosa waterfall ........... 526 
Trade, foreign ...... 359, 671 
Trieste dispute ........ 83, 152 
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Victor Emanuel (1946). ...146 

MIGICANOES <8 por «jci0is 8 core sei te ..523 

World Bank loan ........ 142 

World War I....140-141, 732 

World War II_..144-145, 726 
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champions ............. 811 
Li] Oo 8 fi gi aa 521 
Jackson, are 
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Birthday Tlexal holiday) ..721 
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Buildings, tall ........... 533 
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Jamaica, Br. W. Indies 332, 521 
Sugar production ........ 695 
Telephones .............-- 688 
Jamaica racing (N.Y.) 821, 826 
James Foundation .......... 483 
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Jamestown, Va. (1607) ...... 131 
Exposition (1907) ......-- 138 


Jammu-Kashmir see Kashmir: 
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‘Amami Islands, controls .. 83 
Area, population, capital. .360 
Atomic tests, U.S., and.. 48 
Birth control 


Burma, peace treaty ......119 
Chinese wars ....142, 339-340 
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Colonies surrendered .. 
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Gold reserve, 1930-40 ..... 763 
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Jolo Islands ................ 368 | Kedah, British Malaya ..... 327 
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Social security ....... 652-654 
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Production, 1869-1952 ....693 
Lusitania sunk (1915) ....... 4 
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History, organization . 
Membership ......... 
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World Bank loan . 742, 
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Lynchings (by state, year) ..309 
—— 
Macao, China ............., 370 
MacArthur, Gen. Douglas— 
Constitution party ........ 582 
Day (holiday). ..-07.644.0 721 
Japan: (1945) ........ Bere a 
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361, 723 
Philippine command 144, 369 
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Magnetic declination ....... 41) 

netic poles of the Earth. “ 
Magnolia State ............. 187 
Magsaysay, Ramon ......... 84 
Mahe, Fr. India ............ 
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Mail-order houses Ga 672 
Mailing information . 748-751 
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Birth, death Statistics ....305 
Cap’ ital 204 
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Legislature! \. <..%2 cs ees 71 
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Officials, salaries ......... 
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eae security >in. oh 652-654 
Taxes: ....jee ss... 638, 641, 683 
Vital. statistics ....... 305-317 
See also States, U.S, 
Maine, battleship (Jost) ....138 
Malacca, British Malaya ..: 7327 
Malaita Is., Solomons ......332 


Malay Sea (area, depth) ...517 
Malaya see British Malaya 
Malbone St. disaster (1918) .139 


Maldive Islands ..........:. 327 

Malenkov, Georgi M.— 
Aggressors, warns ........ 100 
Biography «ae oe nos 377-378 
EDC, criticizes: 2.2.00, oo. 95 


Malt liquors— 


Exports, imports ......... 694 

Production, 1900-53 ...... 694 
Malta-7 (25/77. een 2, 521 
Maltese Islands (eres) ees. 521 
Mammoth Cave, Ky.. ed. 
Man, Isle of ...........0.... 322 
Man o’ War’s record ....... $28 
Managua, Lake ............. 366 
Manchester Canal .......... 676 
Manchukuo (1932) .......... 141 
Manchuria ...............05 341 

Flood =((1951) aio s+ 00 spear 49 
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U.S. consul jailed (1949) .147 
Manhattan Island— 


Area, altitudes: ..........: 238 

Boat race around .......... 888 

Dutch. buy (1626) ........ a 

History Porat encase. 236 

See also N.Y.C. (boroughs) 
Manila Bay— 

Battle of (1898) .155 
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Manitoba, Canada . 
Manua Islands, Samoa 4 
Manufacturing ......... 689-695 
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Excise tax rates .........- 648 
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-Value, 1925-53 ........... 672 
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Manufacturing (cont’d.) 
Worker statistics 689, 690, 693 


Maoris (New Zealand) ...... 
Marathon (tr: an eld)— 
Champions, 1954 .......... 817 
Beers time cobra eatare 
mpic games ...... i 
Mar! in PouenaeE. 43, 861 
Marconi, March 
(1896, 1901) iunmaie eho, eee 
Mardi Gras Day ...........- 721 
Mardi Gras, Paves dete we ..-184 
Margaret, Princess ......... 319 


Margarine see ‘Oleomargarine 
Marian Year ............... 4. 
Ben OS. 
rine Corps 
China, Nicaragua (1927) 


.140 
Generals (active duty) .. 138 
History, organization ..... 731 
Iceland occupied (1941) . 143 
EMIBIOMU Gov cen dew cee see 125 


Medals, citations 5 
Memorial, World War II. .128 
Pay scale, allowances 724-725 
Schwable, Col., inquiry ... 93 
Strength, 1930-54 7 
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See also Armed forces, U.S. 
Marital statistics see Marriage 
Marine disasters ........ 155-158 
Marine Parkway Bridge . 244 
Marine Studios, Fla. 
Mariners’ Museum .. 
Maritime Day, Natl. 
Market price indexes : 
Markle Foundation 5 
Marquesas Islands (Fr.) 349, 


321 
Marriage— 
Age, Sawiul (by. state) .313 


Blood test requirements ..313 


Canadian statistics ...322-323 
Couples (number) ........ 261 
Foreign citizen, to ........ G34 
Laws, by state ........... 313 
Licenses 

Issued, 1950-53 .......... 312 
—Waiting period, fee ..... 313 
Number, rate (U.S.) ..... 312 
-New York State ......... 26 


Population statistics. .260, 261 
Prospects, by age, sex ....312 
Wedding anniversary list 313 
Mars (planet) 410 


Morning, Sane star 406 
Natl. Geog. observations . .224 
Rises, sets, 1955 .......... 11 
Marshall, Gen. Geo. C. ..... 148 
Eisenhower defends ...... 113 
“Marshall Islands ..... 203, 521 


Marshall Plan see ECA 
Martha’s ‘Vineyard (area) ..521 
Martin Mem. Library, U. 
of Missouri 

Martinique 

Volcano 
Martinmas ................. 
Bary, Queen (death, 1953) . 

Mary, Queen of Scots (1587) 131 
Maryland— 


Academy of Sciences ..... 432 
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Agriculture statistics .658-664 
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Marriage, divorcelaws 313, 314 
Officials, salaries 71 
Population, 1790-1950 .258-259 
—Cities, counties 2 
Pesial security 


636, 

Vital statistics ...... 
See also States, U.S. 
Masaryk, Thomas G. (Czech) ot 
Masbate Island 368 
Mason and Dixon’s Line 
Masons (societies) .... 
Achievement award 


Presidents, U.S. . 
Mass of Sun and planets 
Mass, units of ......... 
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Birth, death statistics || 305 
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Communist party ban ....150 
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Descriptive .. 185 
Governor ....... - 70 
Historical society 428 
Lake, largest ... 524 
Legislature wiek eS aaa oeen aye 712 
Marriage, divorcelaws 313, 314 
Norfolk prison escape ..... 117 
Officials, salaries ......... 72 


Old Sturbridge Village ....428 
Population, 1790-1950 .258-259 
—Cities, counties .274-275, 292 
Social security ........ 652-654 
Taxes 
Vital statistes 
See-also States, 
Massachusetts Handicap 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology libraries ....446 
Massacre, St. Bartholomew. a 
Mata Hari (1917) ~-.......... 
Maternal, Child Health 653- or 
Mathematics— 
‘Aassoctations.s-:..i4-5..%.=-nee 494 
Calculators, Harvard Saige 
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College societies 
Division table 
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Fractions, decimals .. 
Multiplication table 
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Percentage tables ....542, 767 

Roots (square, cube) 543, 544 
Matron Stakes ......-.:....-. 819 
Mattaponi> River (name) 158 
Mau Mau ........... 84, 88, 151 
Mauritania, Fr. W. Africa ..348 
Mauritius Island ...... 330, 521 
Mausolus, Tomb of ......... 516 
Maxwell Mem. Trophy ..... 43 
May, Alan Nunn ........... 151 


May Day 7 

Mayan caléndak (300 BC) .129 
Mayas (731, 1027 AD). 130, 
Maybrick, Florence (1889) ..137 


Mayflower Pact, signers ... 655 
Mayo Association ...... 187, 484 
Mayors— 
Address, form of ......... 42 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 1834-98 . .239 
Cities, ts gamer ei peste ee -716 


New York City, 1665-1954 .239 
—-Election returns ......... 239 
RAE Oss Pace le ce tan he eee 237 
McCarran Act ...... 
McCarthy, Sen. Joseph R.— 
Army, U.S. 
—Charges, hearings ....... 54 
—Peress case ..... 91, 113, 126 
Atty. Gen. criticizes ...... 06 
Benton, William (sharsed). ee 
Censure hearings. ...... 
Communists in G.E. pian: 83 
Democrats, treason charge 102 
LaVenia, Thomas W 06 
See also Congressional 
inquiries 
McCordle, Eliza 1 
McCormick, Adm. Lynde D. 
90-91, we 


McGinnis, Patrick B. 
McGregor Fund 
McIntosh, Caroline C. . 

McKinley, William (biog.). . 
MeNary Dam 
Mead, Lake 
Mean ‘time’ 3. Seu tire iahered 

Measure, units of see Weights 


and measures 
Meats— 
Exports, imports ..... 696-697 
Nutritive values .......... 669 


Packing industry 
181, 182, 188, 189 


Price indexes. 4a.) 769-770 


Production, consumption .663 
Mecklenburg Decl. (1775) ..132 
Medals prizes see Awards 
Mediation Board (N.Y.) ....230 


Medicine— 
Amer, Legion vs. AMA ...121 


Anaesthesia (1842) ....... 135 
Armed forces 

“Medical library ....c24.4 
—Pathology Inst. ..... 221-222 
Associations »........c...0.. 494 
Awards! snc ec, 502-503, 511 


Childs Fund for Research 482 


College societies ..,., 474, 475 
Diseases (deaths, rates) ..306 
Drugs (discoveries) Bese 536 
Hospital statistics ....315, 781 
Hospitalization plans 310, 311 
Jungle hospital, Africa .’.469 
Markle Foundation ...._| 484 


ber fon) (1882) . 

Voianien a Bae > -133 

eterans, care of ........< 
Walter Medical Ctr oo 

Mediterranean Sea— 

Area, depth 5.020 es<0siee 517 
Islands, areas. o< 20 --ens coe 521 
Mellon art collection ........ 221 
Mellon Educ. Trust ........-. 484 

Mellon Institute ............ 
Le points cepeme eats) oat 

ar Pe 
Memorable dates ....... 152 
Ocean flights, fast ....530-531 
Polar explorations ....519-520 

orial Day— 

Conféderate ......... 721, 722 
First observed (1869) ..... 136 
Memorials, Clestal To. < ay cat 528 
Amer. military, overseas ..735 
Cemeteries): ©... ....i22..25 nee 527 


Men— 
“Age 21 or over, by state ... 
Births, deaths (U. = ) 

Heights, weights . 


or 

Mental hospital statistics. ..781 
Merchant marine— 

Fleets, by country ........ 673 

Medals, citations ......... 513 

Ships, notable ............ 680 
Merchant Marine Academy .731° 
Mercury (planet) .......... 410 

Morning, evening star ....406 
Mercy killings (1950) ....... 148 
Merovingians [:%.7. 2 yest 555 
Merrimac, Monitor ......... 155 
Mesa Verde National Park . .527 
Mesopotamia see Iraq 
Mesozoic era .... 60... <5. 516 
Metals— 

Densities 2... -s.-siecheonee 

Exports, imports ..... 696-697 

Melting points ............ 537 

Price index (wholesale) ..770 

Production: 3...2e, hate -702 
Meteors— 

Crater, Ariz: 9.7... 176 

Paragould, Ark. |_... 1... 407 
Methodist Churches— 

Bishops’... s:.¥s<. seca 107 

=Atdress! form, of \.<) .2- 442 

Headquarters ........ , 106 

History, organization ..... 709 

Membership (ers cen oe 704 
Methodist organizations ....494 


Metric weights, measures 539-541 
Metropolitan areas . 303-304 
Metropolitan Art Mus. 2 
Cloisters, The . 
Metropolitan Handicap 3 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Metropolitan Opera 
Mexican War (1846) ........ 135 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo tie bo 206 
Military leaders, U.S. ....566 


Mexico— 
Area, population, eave .363 
Cession to U.S 206, 207 
Cities (population) #e -382 
Cortes conquers (1519) ...131 
Descriptive’ =-).9urnaie -364 
Blectric. power sens «4.0 676 
Falcon, DamM> fi icaicsen te 217 
Gold production .......... 102 
Gold reserve, 1953...,..... 63 
Juanacatlan waterfall 526 
Laborers in U.S. ++ 92, 9T 
Maximilian executed |...’ 136 
Merchant fleet ........... 673 
Mountain peaks .......... 546 
Petroleum erceugn aes ets 701 
Revolts (1911, ) , 141 
Sugar production ....... |. 695 
Telephones; ; net. 688 
Trade, foreign’ 220. 364, 671 
U.S. popula tien born in . .265 
Volcanoes.’ . oi: sk ace oe 523 
Weights, measures ........ 545 
World Bank loan ......... 742 
Miami; Flac 2.5. ge. kare 179 
Buildings, Gall StS e 533 
City manager 3 teh ae 15 
Mileage to other cities 686 
Population. ...c. asm. 303 


302, 
Miami-Key West highway |. 


—————e oe 


. 146 
721 


Admitted to Union 

ee bes Eraciseios hoe e6e 
Birth, death statistics 305 
Capital 204 
Children’s Fund of ....... 482 
Counties (seats, areas) 292 
keacriptive’ 27 sige ccs: 186 
PIOVCEROE. Tee oh oe eS nc 70 
Wee BTRESE. cee ey os 524 
ORINIADULE o-oo sc ce ys es 72 


Marriage, divorcelaws 313, 314 
Officials, salaries ......... 

Population, 1810-1950 .258-259 
—Cities, counties 
Social security pt OG 652-654 
Soo Locks centenary 676 
cae of agprees bridge 523 


Vital Statistics ....... 5-317 
See also ieee 
Michigan, Lake ............. 525 


Michigan Territo: <oehioes 204 
Michigan, Univ. "ot, library 446 
Micron (defined) ........... 40 
Middle East defense (1951) ..150 
Middle Congo, French Africa 348 


Midnight sun (Norway) preaee 


mer Day ..........-. 21 
Midway Islands ........ 03, 256 
Midwest Stock Exch. ..181, 499 

tch, Gen. pane .146 


Mikhailovi 
Milan, Edict of (313 AD) ...129 
Milbank Memorial Fund .... 
Mile records— 
Track, 1864-1954 70 
Various media compared ..875 
Mileage— 


Airlin 
Peacoat touring . 


Between ports ........ -61T-679 
Roads, rural Git: Bp Ree 687 
Miles (measurements) ...... 413 
Military Academy, U.S. .....728 
PHIVOPCVAULG = oeicroiie is sicie 167 
Military cemeteries ....527, 735 
Military decorations ........ 
ope events, U.S., 
TO Os ee eee aie 
Military insignia, U.S. ..724-725 


Military leaders ......... 559-566 
Military orders, societies ... 

College fraternities 
Military parks, National ....527 
Military time 399 
Milk. 


Consumption, per capita ..663 
Nutritive value ..........: 9 
Millrose games (track) ..... 881 


Mills Mem. Library, N.¥.U. 447 
Milwaukee, isc,.— 


Buildings, tall ............ 533 
Layton Art Gallery ....... 437 
Ths) a So ee 15 
Population ..... 


Public library _. 
Mindanao Island 
Mindoro Island 
Mindszenty, Cardinal 
Mineral production .. 

Canada (summary) 

Index numbers .... 


—By state, 1952 ..........: 99 
Minimum wage law, N.Y. . .233 
Mining— 

Disasters ES Ree Bee 702 

Employees, 1939m53 ....... 693 

Underwater (coa}) ........ 700 
Ministers, ambassadors see 

Ambassadors, ministers 
Minneapolis, Minn. ......... 87 

Buildings, tall ............ 533 

Institute of Arts .......... 437 

Population = .......... 302, 303 

Walker Art Center ........ 
Minnesota— 

Admitted to Union ........ 

Agriculture statistics ..653-668 

PATO PRAYER. ip velasd-tie bixieze's 204 

Birth, death statistics ....305 

Cap iE ee gh ae a a ae i 204 

Counties (seats, areas) 292-293 

pesetipuye 4 ee ee 186-187 

(Ca) ly 0) plea ete aan 70 

Historical society:......... 437 

MARE IBIBESE So cc. cee ees 524 

Legislature OPP clans cinay. ate ots 12 


Marriage, divorce laws 313, 314 
Officials, salaries 12 
Population, 1850-1950 .258-259 


Index 


Minnesota (cont’d.) 
—Cities, counties . .276, her ane 
peo security 
Vite statistics 
See also States, U. 
Minnesota Territory 204 
Minnesota, Univ. oh library 447 


Mint, sBureau of the) <0). 765 
Mint Mi OPIATE Santas 433 
Minuit, "Peter CGSB) es 131 
Miquelon Island .......:.... 349 
Miss America Pageant 615 


Mr. America winner, 1954 |. 

Mrs. America Contest 4 

Mississippi— 
Admitted to Uni 


See OOP OER A AS 204 
Birth, meat statistics ....305 
Capi Balen fe per. caer oe 204 
Counties (seats, areas) 293 
eSCTIPLIVE Oo Face esas 187 
Governorea. ep ee yi) 
AS og Ed {| ne oer 524 
Legislature oc ceincassc ee 72 


Marriage, divorcelaws 313, 314 
Officials, salaries ...:..... 2 
Old Court House Muse 434 
Population, 1800-1950 "258-259 


ties, counties ..... 276, 293 
Social ‘security Seat 652-654 
Taxes ooo 36, 638, 641, 683 
Vital statistics ....... 305-317 


See also States, U. 
Mississippi Bubble (1720) . 
Mississippi River ... 

Bridges spanning . 

Dams, power projects 

Discovered (1541) 

First rae | 91828) 

Floods (1937, °52) . 2, 150 

Steamboat toa tsi0) anit 


Tides at New Orleans ....426 
Waterway system ......... 550 
Mississippi Territory ....... 204 


Missouri— 
Admitted to Union 204 
Agriculture statistics 658- Sea 


AYCa SS Ta i secs crepes since 04 
Birth, death statistics 305 
Capi iL Ea ar pe ae 204 
Counties (seats, areas) 293-294 
Descriptive, ........... 87-188 
PI00G OSG) oe Fissietues wrasse 149 
GOV ELTOS carta cy ciechicinjenetaaineace 70 
Historical society ......... 438 
hake, largege: ; 0... olen dens 524 
MsORIBIB CULE. ocd oie asso re a dessiots 12 


Marriage, divorce laws 313, 314 
Officials, salaries ......... 
Population, 1810-1950 258-259 
—Cities, counties ..276, 293-294 
PYIBOU-LIGt os kis ducers Saiwiapars 121 
Social security 652-654 
Taxes 636, 638, 641, 683 
Vital statistics 305-317 
See also States, 

Missouri oeecanins (1820) 134 

Missouri River 210 
Bridges spanning 


Dams. Te projects .215, 217 
Missouri Terri Lhe 2 ae 204 
Missouri, University of— 

Journalism awards “50 


Libraries 
Mitre Is., Solomons ... 


Mobile, | Ala .0i305..;: mc) arereae pe 
Modern Art, Museum of ..:.. 250 
Mohammed .,........... 130, 334 


Mohammedan calendar, 1955.720 
Mohammedan population, 


WORM ese tan anaes T17 
Moldavian S.S.R. ........... 76 
| Molly Maguires (1877) Bieta 137 
Moluccas, Indonesia ....356, 521 
Mona Lisa (stolen, 1911) ...139 
MON SCO i555 osreb csi 364 
Monaghan, George P. ....... 110 
Monetary Fund, Internatl. ..743 


Monetary units, foreign see 
specific countries (Descriptive) 
Money see Currency 


Money order fees ........... 749 
Mongolia? = coc parts. ows 341 
Monitor, Merrimac ....-.... 155. 
Monmouth Park racing . .826-827 
Mono Is., Solomons......... 332 
Monroe Doctrine ............ 623 
Monroe, James— 

BLORPADMY ets ae. ic tne'E cles. 160 

Law office restored . 433 
Monroe Poetry Prizes ....... 511 
Montana— 

Admitted to Union ........ 204 


Montana (cont’d.) 
Pde gg te statistics are 


Birth, a death Statistics ...305 

apital R stelhbre wai etaneien arate 204 
Counties ere areas) ...294 
Descriptiv: . 188 


Lake, Largest 5 
Legislature .. 2 
Marriage, divorce laws 313, 314 
Officials, salaries ......... 

Population, 1870-1950 258-259 


ties, counties ...... » 29 
oer security ....... 652-654 
Texes (staan , 641, 683 
Vital. statistics ....... 305-3 


See also States, U.S 
Montana Territory .......... 204 


Montclair Art Museum ..... 429 
Monte Carlo (Monaco) ...... 364 
Montenegro, Yugoslavia ....380 
Montgomery, Ala.— 
Buildings, tall ........... 533 
MAYOR 8) 238 Sans «art reer 95 
Population ........... 303, 304 
Months of the year— 
Birth stones .....°.-...:.. 315 
,Plowers Of 2 tcSr- see 526 
Jewish 23 cw. woes 719 
Length Of 7:7 Gio coer 409 
=Lunar °4%- Sr eae ee 405 
Mohammedan calendar 720 
Names, origins of ......... 720 
Montreal, Canada— 


French and Indian War ..132 

Mileage to other cities 684-685 

Population -322 
Montreaux Convention 
Montserrat Island 
Monuments— 


Alcock-Brown (Eng.) ..... 382 
Amer. military, overseas ..735 
National. 2.7, 24s eecmeeee 528 
—Cemeteries” .. (.ccs= opens 
New York City ....... 247, 253 
Washington, D. C. . 218-225 
Moon, The— 

Apogee, perigee, 1955 ..... 405 
Descriptive singes eseie egaen oO 405 
Diameter. *.27. c:. nhc ee 405 
Earth, distance from ..... 405 
Eclipses, 1955 | .....5s..secs 412 
Paschal (dates) ........... 719 
Phases, 1055.0... g:ctaaen 405 
Radar beam to (1946) ....145 
Rises, sets, 1955 ....... 384-397 
Signs and symbols ........ 4 


Tides, effect on ....... 405, 426 


Moons, solar system ........ 410 

Moose, Loyal Order of ...... 494 

Moravian Churches— 
Headquarters .........00%. 107 
Membership ......:......- 4 


Morehead Plaxictadiam: 
Moreland Act. Comm, (N.Y.) 03 
Morgan Library, N.Y.C. 252 
Mormons see Latter-day ‘Saints 
Morning stars, 1955 406 
Morocco— 


Area, population, capital ..364 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive 
Merchant fleet 3 
Sultan, attempt on life .. ean 


Telephones bhatt pacer eter et 88 
MLOLLOTISUB cea Avice sig yeoee- coer 126 
Trade, U.S. (value)*......- 671 
Weights, measures ........ 545 
Morocco, Spanish ...... 364, 372 


Morris & Essex mene Club 851 
Morris Mem. 512 
Morristown Historical Park 527 
Morro Castle, ship Naaee .157 
Morse, Samuel F. (1844) a 
Mortgages, farm ...........- 
Morton, Wm, T. G. (1842) . 
Moses (1450 BC) 
Moss, Annie Lee 13 
Mossadegh,Mohammed 84,152,356 


Mother of the Year, Amer. . .480 
Mother’s Day ..........5-.5: 722 
Motion pictures— 
3-D invented ............. 536 
All-talking (1928) ........ 1 


14 
Arts, sciences awards 514-515 
Associations 495 
Cinerama, other Prarerees,. 


(first showings) ...... 88 
Edgar Award (mystery) 507 
Film Critics Award ...... 509 
Golden Reel Awards ...... 510 
Jazz Singer (1927) ........ 141 


N. Y. Museum collection .. 
Outstanding, 1954 . 7 


—s 


26 Index 
Pictures early N.C.A.A. Cae 1954 (cont'd. Navy Department (cont'd. 

ee EeD, ughes  gontro Ce ee ee seeee | 1798-1954 60,173 
Sound-on-film ‘rst rol 983) “140 Swimming ..... os avy, U.S.— rie aL, 
Beans Sa ealeene B46 at Volley and field 1884 Renocisticon ae e See “Is 

Motor es racing ......888-889 Wrestling: .,...cods tenet 845 Expenditures, 1953-54 ... 753 

Motor vehicles— NRA asa voided (1933) . Form to protect ....... - 
Accidental deaths aus Nagasaki atomic bomb ...... 145 Forr fe ship a 
~Ages of drivers involved 684 Hash, M » 152, Insignia die ee om 
Bureau of es it Gat) oat "gt arpa ——s Sees uM 
Bus statistics Nantucket Island (area) bar | Nurse Comps oo. 721, 1 


Industry Ei rat diane toys ante 186 
fe airien, {B53 (total) Bee oe! 309 
Retail sales (value) ....... 672 
Tire cord production ...... 691 


See, also Automobiles 
Mottoes, State see specific 
states (Descriptive) 
Mound State Mon., Ala. -434 
Mount Desert Island (area) 521 
apc a Library, ; 
Mount McKinley Natl. ae oa 
Mount Rainier Natl. Park ...527 
Mount Vernon 
Mount meen Memorial 

PSP WAS Ooo ck Pes ele» apt 
Mountain Meadow (1857) ...135 
Mountain Stat - 1199 
Mountains— 

Cascade, Wash. 
Climbing expeditions .... 
Collegiate peaks, Colo. ac 


McKinley, Alaska 5 
New York State, peaks ... 
Olympic, Wash. 1 


Peaks, by country ....546-547 
Rainier, brie nse Oran 198 
Rushmore, SAEs arco 95 
Sierra Nevada, Calif. ..... 177 
MTOCON, WYOe. societies feces « 200 

einisitiae 359, 523 


Vesuvius, Italy 
White, 


etaebL i tiw's as arctoatadyc 189 
Mountbatten, Lt. Philip ....319 
Mozambique ..........-..+.. 370 
Mules (on farms, value) ....661 


Mullen Mem. Library, Wash. 443 
Multiple Sclerosis Soc. .. 
Multiplication.table ........ 
Munich Agreement (1938) ...143 
Municipal stadiums 832 
Murder— 
Cities, U.S. (number) 
Electrocution, first (1890). 3 
Offenses, arrests .....307, 308 
Penalties, by state . 
U.S.S.R. penalty .. 
Murphy, Charles F. 
Murray Award (C.1.0 
Muscat, Arabia ............. 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. 
Muscovy, Grand Dukes of ... 
Museums ............... 
Naval Academy, U.S, 
New York City ...... 1245- 
Oldest pontine (Phila. ) 


254 
431 
Washington, D. C. ...218-225 


Music— 
Associations ..,..474, 475, 495 
Christopher Awards ......508 
Composed in 1855 


Composers, works 569-571 
Ditson Award ............ 09 
Instrument collection .250 
Juilliard Foundation ..... 484 
Opera, 1954-55 ........ 785-787 
Pulitzer Prizes: 2... eens 50 
"UTC eta BOO Ore 572-581 
Musicians, noted ........ 572-578 
Toscanini retires ......... 187 
SVIOHIASUS I y cvctsess e Mrelajeis a tesare 565 


Mussolini, Benito ........... 59 
Mutiny on Bounty (1789) 133, 332 
Mutual defense pacts, U.S. 739-740 
Mutual Security Agency see 
Foreign Operations Agency 
Myers Historic House 4 
Mystic Seaport, Conn. 


SIN fo 
NATO see North Atlantic 
Treaty Orgn. 
N.C.A.A. champions, 1954— 
Basketball 834, aS 
ORIG ME astro shiner 


Narcotics— 
Arrests; “1958 =. /<.o9tausess 
New York City {seimasee 
Sources, addiction -110, “693 
Narragansett racing . 820; 827 
Natal, Union of South Africa ed 
Natchez (siean 
Nation, Carry (1900 
National Academy of Design 250 


De 
ee 


National Acad. of Sciences . .223 
National Air Museum ....... 225 
National Anthem :.......... 624 
National Archives ....... 223-224 


National bank Motes (stock) 761 
Ne tees Baseball Hall of 


Fam 429, 
National! battlefield sites .... 


National Book alates .508, 511 
National capital parks ...... 5 
National Capitol, U. = 218-219 


National Catholic Welfare 
Conference 
Natl. cemeteries see Comatenas 
National Coll. of Fine A . .225 
National Council of the 
Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. 
Congressional inquiries, on 97 
National defense see 
Defense, National 
National emergencies— 
Roosevelt (1939) 
Truman proclaims (1950) 149 
National forests ............ 549 
National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis 
National Gallery of Art ..... 
Natl. Geographic Society 224, 491 
National Guard, U.S.— 
New York State TT 
Pay scale, allowances 724-725 


National historic sites ...... 528 
National historical parks ...527 
National Horse Show ....... 831 
National income ........ 56-757 


National Jewish Welfare Bd. 715 
Natl. Labor Relations Perse 
Decisions, 1954 
Employees (number) 
National memorials a) 
National Military Establish- 
ment see Defense, De- 
partment of 


National military parks ..... 527 
National monuments ....... 528 

Statue of Liberty ......... 253 
National Museum, U.S. ..... 225 


National parks, parkways 527-528 
National Recovery Act (1933) 142 
National Research Council . 223 
National Safety Council 498, 
National salute ............ 738 
National Science FeanGgpion oC 
National Spelling Bee ....... 

National Statuary Hall 
National Training School for * 


Boys 
Nationalization (industries) 
see Industries, foreign 
Nationals (law defining) .634 
Native Dancer (race horse) 851 
Natural gas production 699, 701 
Degislation: se4 oc. eae 52 
Natural History, Museum of 250 
Natural Sciences, Acad. of ..431 
Naturalists, noted American 566 
Naturalization 6 
Nauru Island 
Nautical mile 


& 
a 


Naval treaties (1921, ’25) Tae 

London (1930, 36). ; A4i, 142 
Naval war losses ........ 155-158 
Navigation aids ............ 129 


Navy Department— 
Administrative personal .. 60 


Cabinet status ends ...... 173 
Employees (number) ..... 69 
Established .........0..... 173 
Expenditures, 1940-54 727 


Officers (form of address) 442 


Pay scale; allowances 724-725 
Public Service Award ..... 511 
Ship losses . ..144-145, 155-158 
Str ; 1940-54 ccs. dar 727 
Supercarriers, plans ...... 110 
Women’s branches ....... 730 


Nazism see Third Re 
under Germany 
Nebraska— 
Admitted te Union ........ 
Agriculture statistics gbacbe8 
Area, rank . .204 
Birth, death statistios 
Capital 


Legisla’ 72 
Marriage, divorce laws 313, 314 
Officials, salaries 72 


Population, 1860-1950 258-259 
—Cities, counties .. 276-277, 294 
poo ‘security Ca aioe 652-654 
ANOS. .2%)3 oe eee 641, 683 
Vital. statistics ........ 305-317 


See also States, U.S. 


Nebraska Territory ......... 204 
Nechako Dam (Canada) ....551 
Negri Sembilan (Br.) ....... 327 
Negroes— 
Abbott Award ............ 507 
Associations ......... , 495 
Equal rights (law) ....... 619 
Generals, U.S., first ...... 123 
Hoey Award .............. 508 
Hiliteracy | ..55 sao 478 
Tynchings, 1882-1953 ...... 309 
Population, U.S, ......... 262 
Race riots (1943) ......... 144 
Segregation ruling ........ 103 
—Disturbances ...-......0. 125 
South Africa... ....5..) 4000 150 
Seen oot CSS i ua 
uffrage (law) ............ 1 
Negros Island .............. 368 
Nehru, Jawaharlal see 
ia, Republic o; 
Neil Memorial Trophy 43, 840 
Nejd, Saudi-Arabia ........ 334 
Nelson Centennial Contest ..508 
Nelson Gallery of Art . 4 


Nelson, Lord (1805) 
Nepal— 


Area, population, capital. .365 
Descriptive: <<. hacen Gas 365. 
Katmandu (population) ...382 
Neptune (planet) ........... . 410 
Netherlands— 
Area, population, capital. .365 
Cities (population) ....... 382 
Colonies ~ 095 <n tae nae 366 
Descriptive ........... 365-366 
Election, 1954.40. ise 100 
Electric power, ............ 76 
Gold reserve, 1930-53 7163 
Indonesi@. ©... /sceseee » 356 
Journalism award ........ 510 
Merchant fleet ............ 673 
Painters, noted .......... 564 
Petroleum production ..... 701 
Rulers’ (335s , 558 
—Juliana, Queen ..:....... 147 
-Wilhelmina abdicates 147 
Sugar production ......... 695 
Telephones. diac... aes 688 
Trade, foreign ....... 365, 671 


U.S. population born in., ieee 


Weights, measures ........ 45, 
World Bank loan ......... 742 
Netherlands Antilles ........ 366 
Netherlands Guiana ........ 366 


Nevada— 
Admitted to Union ........ 204 
anh ae statistics. .658-664 

rea 


U. 
New Hebrides 332, 
New Ireland Island ..:.331, 521 
New Jersey— 


= a 


Museum, ‘state 


Officials, salaries ......... 12 
Population, 1860-1950. . 258-259 
counties 277, 294-295 
Social security sen as ae 652-654 
Taxes (gasoline) .......... 
Vital statistics ........ 305-317 
See also States, 
Nevada Territory ........... 
Nevis Island. ................ 


332 
New Amsterdam SRE a. 236 
New Bedford Whaling 428 
New Britain Island...... msi, 521 
New Brunswick, Canada..... 325 
New Caledonia Is. (Fr.).350, 521 
New Georgia a Solomons. . 332 
New Guinea, British 331 
New Guinea, German ....... ane 
New Guinea, Territory of... .331 
New Guinea, West -355 


CC) ae aaa 
Counties (seats, areas) 


IDOSCTIDULVE ST, o.i2 ew 1 
TeOVEINOM So. 8. 2. eee 
Historical society ..... 

hake; largest .-....... 2...524 
MSBRISIATUTC 6. ss ee ewe 72 


Marriage, divorce laws 313, 314 
Officials, salaries ......... 72 
Population, 1790-1950. .258-259 
—Cities, counties ..... 7, 295 
cin ecurity ©. 6. 236% 652-654 


63 
Vital statistics <....... 305-317 
See also States, Ss. 
350, ot 


Admitted to Union ...... 204 
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States 
Layers 


Panama City e OD. Jric aces 382 
Sugar production eee ery 
‘Telephones! \. Fl ivasawate eae 
Treaties, U.S. s.4... 138, 367 
World Bank loan ......... 742 


Panama Canal— 
Begun (1882)" So eee 
Cargo traffic ...... 
Descriptive ...\.... 
Employees, Federal 
First ship (1914) 
Panama Canal Zone see 
Canal Zone 
Panama hats (Ecuador) ....344 
Panay Islan 


Paper— 
Exports, imports ..... 696-697 
Production, by grade ..... 693 
Papua, Br. New Guinea ..,.331 
Paraguay— 
Area, population, goutiall. - 367 
Asuncion (popul ation) . .382 
Bolivia, war (1935) 
Descriptive ........... 3 
Guaira waterfall ......... 526 
Revolt 


Weights, measures ........ 

World Bank loan ......... 
Parallax— 

Stars, ..1956) wastes 

Sun’s horizontal ..... a 
Parallel bar champions 
Parcel post— 

AUT 5s Oe hee 748, 750- aes 

Domestic 748 

International rates ... 
Parents-Teachers Assn. 
Paris, France— 

..137, 380, Bs 


Eiffel Tower .. 
Exposition (1900) ........ 38 
International Fair ON aaa . 153 


Opera Comique (1887) .,.,137 
Population-.).4:.ne seaman .. 381 
World’s Fair (1889) ....., 137 


Park Place disaster (1891) ..137 
Parks, parkways— 


Canada. Gita eee 
National =\.50 qr ape Bas -528 
New: Yorks 2. whee 27=228 


Parliament, oldest (iceland) 354 
Parr, Catherine (1509) ...... 3 
Parsons Award (chemulstxy, -508 
Parthenon (438 BC) ........ 129 
Pasadena Art Institute ...,. 441 
Paschal full moon (dates) ..719 
Passano Award (medicine) . .511 
Passport regulations, U.S. ..631 
Patents— 


Appeals Court ............ 61 
Granted, 1954 ............ 783 
EA Wie en.as ca nereeatns Dees 656 


Death (1945) 

Museum, Ky. 
Paul I, Greece 
Paul-Lewis Award (chem.) .508 
Pay scales, U.S. armed forces 724 
Payne, Dolly 160 
Peabody Awards ............ 511 
Peabody Inst., Baltimore .. .432 
Peabody Mus., Harvard Un. .428 
Peabody Museum of Salem . .428 
Peabody Museum, Yale Un. .427 
Peace Foundation, World .. .485 
Peace Garden, N. Dak. ..... 92 
Peace Prizes (Nobel) ...502-503 
Peanuts— 

Consumption, per capita .663 

Nutritive value . 2.0.00... 669 

Production, 1930-53 
Pearl of the Antilles (Cuba) 342 
Pearl Harbor attack (1941) .144 

Roosevelt absolved (1946) 146 
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Peary, Adm. R. E. ..... 
Peat production, U.S. 


PR 


Peel, yore » (hunting song) . 


Pelican State 


rank “ 
Birth, death statistics ....305 
Capital Pee ergs) <7 OOS 204 
Counties (seats, areas) ...297 


Descriptive .........-- 193-194 
GOVERNOM hinds. ec ee le eos 70 
Historical society ........ 431 
Lake, ce Kifossrceincettrecta 524 
egislature ..2...:...0:-.-- 13 
Loyalty ae upheld °....... 93 
Marriage, divorce laws 313, 314 
Officials, salaries ......... 73 


Population, 1790- 1950 .258-259 
—Cities, counties . 280-281, a 


Social security ....... 652-6 

UT eS aaa ee 638, 642, 683 
PPUTNDIKE Se ce esc ee nie ns 194 
Valley Forge State Park . .432 
Vital statistics ....... 305-317 


See also States, U.S 


Pennsylvania Gazette (1728) 132 
Fennsylvania relays, 1954 ...880 
Pennsylvania, University of— 


Elkins Library ........... 432 
POSL ALU Mere cecs, c\ctals/cveiegsia:s «+ 0 448 
WIWEIISEUID Nile - cle seen aes 432 
Penrose Medal (geology) 510 
Pensions, Veterans .... 734, 735 
Pentagon building .......... 224 
Pentathlon records— 
RYH PRICATI o/s ots oie klein inte cian 875 
Champions, 1931-54 ...... 878 
Olympic games ...... 867, 869 
World (women) .......... 872 
Pentecostal Churches— 
Headquarters ........ “eopis dae 
Membership .............. 104 
People, notable see Notable 
persons 
Per capita income ..... 648, ‘757 
Ferak, British Malaya ..... 327 
Percentage tables ...... 542, 767 
Peress, Irving ...... 91, 113, 126 
Perigee, Moon’s, 1955 ...... 405 


Perihelion see Aphelion, 


Perkin Medal (chemistry) ..508 
Perl, William ......... 1 

Perlis, British Malaya ... 
Permanent Charity Fund 
Perry Awards (theater) 


perihelion 


Perry, Matthew C. (1853) ...135 


Perry, Oliver H. (1812) ..... 134 
Persecution— 
Christians (64 AD) ....... 129 
Huguenots (1560) ........ 131 
BUMNG ALY S nue oetee eneinae.ce 354 


Fersia see Iran 
Personal consumption expen- 


SCP GR sialon nara sn ye 7710 
Peru— 
Area, population, capital ..368 
Cities (population) ..... . 382 
BCKCLIPUVE cece ee 368 
Gold reserve, 1953 ........ 163 
Merchant fleet ........... 673 
Petroleum production ....701 
Pizzaro conquers (1531) ..131 
Sugar production ......... 695 
PRGIEDNONES we wjucn eons 688 
Trade, foreign ....... 368, 671 
Weights, measures ...:.... 545 
World Bank loan ......... 742 
Pescadores ..............-55 340 
Peter I Island (Norway) ....367 
Petersen, Joseph, Jr. ....... 122 
Petrified Forest, Ariz. ...... 176 
Petroleum— 


Fetrov, Vladimir M. 


Barrel SF onc 
Exports, import 696: 
First well, Pa. (1859) Pot 135 
Gasoline see Gasoline 
Industry (Okla., Tex.) 193, 196 
Iranian pact with 8 firms 115 
Nationalization 


eran (1951). al eiiieicn eete 149 
Mexico (1938). ti pias. 143 
—Turkey ends .....0-5...6 95 
Production, By country ....701 
=By state (U.S.) 2.2.5. ve 2 


-Crude oil (U.S.) ........ 699 
Used producing electricity 697 
99 


Pharos at Alexandria ....... Plant is MOUS 168. ace 
ihe nme Fume 35.05 Platt National Park ... eee 
i) Penn.—  —_ | Platypus .......-.....%. . 
Academy of Fine A 431 ying (odds) <2 xgs.cae 838 
rige ep en of Natural “91 Plays see Theater 
Baseball rer, (spl) So 811 All to flag 3. ieee 209 
Buildings, tall ........--.- 533 Conservation” ..7.- 34-04 
Capital Pot U.S. (1790) ....200 | Pluto (planet) .............410 
Sa a BWIA) 4 ceo e eee 511 et bi see Billiard 
Deser TOMVO’ 0. cok ees = cal 194 Te 
Expositions (1876, dn? 6) Pocket. vetoes ... ...0000sgere 53 
Fels Planetarium ........ 431 Awards. ssa 506, 511 
Franklin Inst. ...430-431, 509 Laureate (Eng.) .........- 
Franklin's print shop ..... 194 Noted ac cease 559-565, 567 
Independence Hall ........ 623 Societies). = oos hes cps 
Mayor Oslo ae Oe sani 76 gases— 
Mileage to other cities 684-685 speange or deaths -......- 309 
Mint. “Aa... ee aie cies 765 Nerve ga8):.c2.36.sc3e sae 94 
Museum of Art World War I (first use) ..140 
(Qpera, 1954 33... Poisons (deaths, rate) ...... 309 
Pennsylvania His Poker hand chances, odds . .838 
Population Poland— 
—Foreign-born _ Area, population, capital ..369 
Postal receipts Bishops, loyalty pledge ... 84 
Public MEEary, Cities (population) ....... 
Telephones Consulates in U.S. closed 


688 
Philadelphia, ship (1801) ...133 
Philippines, Republic of— 


Accession by U.S. ......-. 206 
Area, bid tae capital . .368 
Cities (population) ....... 382 
Descriptive .-...--..:- 368-369 
Hukbalahaps ............. 104 
acaeacadenee (03t. *35) ..142 
Insurrection (1899) ....... 137 
MacArthur, Gen. Douglas 369 
Magsaysay inaugurated .. 84 
Merchant fieet ............ 673 
Pacific defense treaty ..... 7139 
Sugar production ......... 695 
Telephones) \-s....5 55 ee 688 
Trade, foreign ....... 369. 671 
Volcanoes! 5.32.5 sane 523 
Weights, measures ........ 545 
World War 0 sc.9e54- 144-145 
Philipse Castle, Manor ..... 430 
Phoenix Islands ............ 332 
Photography— 
Associations .......+.---.= 496 
Eastman House (museum) 430 


Pulitzer Prizes ........ 5 
Physicians (number in U.S.) 
Selective Service law 
Physics— 
Awards). \ doce eurierks 
College society 
Discoveries in . 
Progress, 1954 
Pick-Sloan Plan 217 
Pierce, Franklin (biog.) 162-163 
Pierpont Morgan Library ...252 


Inventions, noted ........ 535 


Pig iron production ........ 700 
Pike’s Peak, Colo. .......... 178 
Pilgrim Hall, Mass. ......... 428 
Pilgrims (1620) ............ 31 
Pimlico racing ......... 824, 827 
Pine Flat Dam ......... 212, 217 
Pine Tree State ............ 184 


Pines, Isle of (Fr.) ......... 350 
Pinochle (chances, odds) |. /838 
Pint (measure) ......... 542 
Pioneer Memorial Park, Ky. 434 


Pistol champions, 1954 ..... 853 

Pitcairn Island ............. 332 

Pittsburgh, Penn.— 
Buhl Planetarium ........ 430 
Buildings, tall... 008. .en 533 
Carnegie Institute ........ 430 
Department store strike... 56 
Descriptive iis sacson aimee 194 
MABVOR ke. ee catch eee 16 
Mellon Institute ....... - 431 
Population ........... 302, 303 


Public! brary, eae -450 
Pittsburgh of the South, Ala. 176 
Pizzaro,-Francisco (1531) ...131 
Planetariums— 

Adler, ‘Chicago. 3... ee 436 

Buhl, Pittsburgh ... 

Fels, Philadelphia .. 

Griffith SORE AtORY 

Hayden, N.Y.C. . 

Morehead, N.C... 

Spitz, Cleveland .. 435 
Planetary configurations 408-409 
Planets— 

Aphelion, perihelion 

Moons, number ... ....... 4 

Morning, evening stars ...406 

Rise, set, 1955 . 411 


Descriptive |... J... 20-- 69-370 
Electric power ............ 676 
Industry nationalized ..... 145 
Merchant fleet ........... 673 
Oder-Nelsse -. - 55. Sak 1 
Petroleum production ..... 701 
Russo-German invasion ..369 
Telephones -..... “2... =eeeee 68 
Trade, U.S. (value)...... 671 
U.S. population born in ..265 
Weights, measures ....... 545 
Polar aerate aioe 519-520 
Polar star. 


87 
Chamvinesne 1954 . .879-882 
Olympic games ...... 867, 869 
World *o..5. 45-34 eee 72 
Poles rtaateiie persons) ..... 4 
Poles of the Earth .......... 
Police organizations (U.S.) “307 
Scotland Yard ............ 30: 
Polmnye see Infantile 


ralys 
Political Aetioni Comm., CIO 67 
Political assassinations ..... 54 
Political Educ. League, AFL 67 
Political parties— 
Bipartisanship ending ....102 
Convention cities ......:.. 612 
Divisions, affiliations 
—Conegress, Agi ental 
~Governors (state) .. 
-Mayors, U.S. cities 
~State legislatures . 
Elections, 1954 .... 
National committees 
Nominees, 1900-52 ... 
Presidents, U.S. 
Republican, formed (1854) 135 
Social Democrats (1897) ..137 
States Rights party ...... 47 
Symbols, origin of ....... 583 
Vice presidents, U.S. .....171 
See also Election returns 
Political refugees see Refugees 


Polk, James K. (biog.) ..... 162 
Polk’ Memorial Award ...,.. 510 
Poll taxes, states with ...... 612 
Polo— 
Associations ©. ... 3.2.0.0 06; 496 
Champions, records ....... 893 
Polo, Marco (1271) ......... 130 


Pompeii destroyed (79 AD) ..129 
Ponce de Leon, Juan (1513) 130 
Puerto Rico, conquers ....201 
Pondicherry, Fr. India 
Pony Express (1860) 
Popes— 
Address, form of ......:... 
Chronological list of 
Infallibility (1870) .... 
Piux X, canonization 
Vatican City, State of 
—Possession (1870) ........ 136 
Popular vote see Vote, popular 
Population, foreign— 
British Coney a ee ..-318 
3 


Israel, changes 
Japan (birth control) 
Jewish 


—Metropolitan areas 
Continental 


Farm, 1910-54 


; Foreign-born 26: 
Households (number) ....261 
SAVESETADTIV ES. Sip kis . des sce 255 
Housing statistics ........ 317 
IRON ACPM ee mv. Sijs eae 478 
Increase, 1940-50 ......... 256 
—Cities (100% or more) || .268 
Indians, American ........ 267 
Inhabitants per sq. mile . .267 
RE RVRBERY 52 5 sogmiis pa eres 268 
Labor force and status ...259 

. Life span (average) ......261 
Male, female ........ 260, 263 
Marital status ....... 260, 261 
USES > 99, Se ey ee ee 262 
Bion Work City 52....:- . .238 
Non-white ........... 262, 263 
Occupation groups ....... 259 
POMIOHUAN EE see vw se ee es 262 
(Can oy a 256 
Places 2,500 and over .269-284 
IM ROT eter ers oye ee axsiah mice ce oe -. 308 
Regions, 1940, 1950 ....... 256 
Religious 

denominations .... 
RUIRT Rewer eo. ay oaks = 262 


School enrollment 
Special censuses . . 
pbaes ee 
Summary -. 2.05.0. 
Pusvival” oo eld 
2a (oe ea 
Vital statistics ee 
Voters, eligible ...... 
Wh: 


RES santero. ae 2 
-Foreign parentage ..263, 266 
Population, World .......... a 
REC GNGINS 0c os otes y, scoinpe-y oie She TT 
iene Teports .....7... 100, 104 
Pork— 
Nutritive value ........... oe 


Prices, farm, 1930-54 ..... 
Production, consumption . “663 
Port of New York 
Authority .. 243-244 
Porter, Gene "Stratton (mem.) 435 
Portraits on currency, bonds 768 
Ports— 
Distances between ....677-679 
Traffic volume, by type ...673 
United States 
—Cargo volume (tons) 674-675 
674-675 


SITET) ieee Saige 8 ee 

-Tonnage entered, cleared 676 
Portugal— 

Area, population, capital . .370 

Cities (population) ....... 382 

MEENA USO Ot cneruey cserastiy cave; anus ore ~~ 870 

eaidia. pepute Wihh ees. 111 


Descriptive -.. ce... 370 
eaetnoiake (1795) .. oe 

Electric power .... 
Merchant fleet 


Telephones .... ... 688 
Trade, foreign ....... , 671 
U.S. citizens. oD (aw) 370, B33 
U.S. population born in ..264 
Weights, measuwes ....... 545 
Portuguese East A‘vrica ..... 370 
Portuguese Guinea ......... 370 
Portuguese India ...... 111, 370 
Portuguese Timor .......... 370 
Portuguese West ” africa eesO 


Possessions, U.S. see 
Territories, U.S. 
Post Office Department— 
Administrative personnel . 60 


Employees (number) ..... 69 
Established)... 20.000. i+. 174 
Postmasters General ..60, 174 
Expenditures, 1953-54 ....753 
Post Offices, U.S.— 
ITSO MIA IOD bere ces eo ae 133 
Receipts, by city .......... 151 
Revenues, expenditures ...751 
Number (by class) ......-.. 748 
ESO te a reer 751 
Rural routes (number) ...748 
Santa Claus, Ind. ....... 182 


United Nations, opens, ....149 


eS a ~~ a ey ae ¥. a lle de a Zs 


Postal information— 
Air-letter sheets 
Book rates ... 
C.O.D. charges 
Domestic rates . 
Insured mail . 
International rates 


Money order fees ......... 749 
Parcel “post. ....3..... 748, 750 
Registered mail ........... 7148 
Special delivery rates ..... 148 
Postal savings ............. 51 
Potatoes— 
Consumption, per capita ..663 
‘Nutritive value ........... 669 
Prices, farm, 1930-54 ..... 661 
Production, 1930-53 ..._... 660 
—By state, 1953 ........... 664 
Potomac River ............. 211 
Potsdam aeerecens By sae 741 
U.S. (accessions) ....375 
Pocgbkscals regattas ...... 864 


Poultry products— 
Consumption, per capita ..663 


Prices, farm, 1930-54 ..... 661 
Pound (measure) ........... 542 
Pound, British ............. 763 
Powell, Clyde L. ........ 98, 118 
Power boat racing .. .43, 888-889 
Powers, Abigail ............. 162 
Prairie State ............... 181 
Preakness Stakes ........... 824 
Precipitation— 

Cities, U.S........ 


Heaviest (Wash.) 
New York City .. 
Rain, 1 inch of, meaning 419 
Weather summary, 1954 ..644 
Precision Scientific Award . fee 
Prentiss Foundation ........ 
Presbyterian Churches— 


Headquarters ............. 707 
History, organization :.... 708 
Membership: .5...2 hs: 0.48% 704 
Presbyterian Hist. Soc. ..... 496 
President of the U.S.— 
Bee FOYT OLS se sed Sinai an 
Appointments (aw) Seon. 616 
WIGRTADIY hae: ccd ue 169 
Cabinet, 1954 ........5. 59-60 


Election returns 
—By candidate (1789-1952) 583 


-By state ........ 582, 585-611" 


Electoral vote ....... 583, 584 
Electoral votes (law) 616, 618 
Executive office 


-Employees (number) .... 69 
—Expenditures, 1953-54 ....752 
DOE Sep 2 a 209 
Fourth term (1944)...... 144 
Inauguration date, site ...219 
Military, number in...... 729 
Dect ed 1900-52.... ; 
Oath = OMee 5.5. «. 

ISIN (28 Aion ae BO 


Salute to (artillery 
Succession law.... 
Term begins, limit 
Third term (1940)...... 
Treaty powers (proposals) . 

White House.......... 219 290 
AS GAG c.length ade pares 59 
See also Eisenhower 

Dwight David 
Presidents, U. S. 


ANCOSUTY. ris 5: aoe uae 170 
Biographies .......... 159-169 
Birth dates-0f ..2))...csenn 170 
Cabinets 450. cc cee fae 172-175 
Children, number......... 170 
Continental Congress...... 171 
Death, dates of......0...45 170 
Fishing, why they go..... 485 
Freemasons ia-nn wakisnt ost 170 
Inauguration, ages at ....170 
Native states, .......0.50% 170 
Politics ..... DAR Nya iDinie steer 170 
Religious affiiliations...... 170 
VELOCE ee anette te iain erie ores Wie 53 
Wives cniatdts ety 159-169, 170 


Press, freedom of see Freedom 
of the press 
Pressure, sea level, N.Y.C...420 


Price indexes ........... 769-770 
Farm produce........ 659, 770 
Prices— 
Cattle, beef (record)...... 668 


Princeton Univ. librari 
Principe Island. . A FF 
Prio Socarras, Carlos |...) .: 85 
Prisons— 


Prizefighting see Boxing 
Prizes see Awards 

Produce Exchange, N. Y..... 
Production— 


Professigunl Societies... . 
Progressive party ....... 67 
Prohibition— 
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Federal penitentiaries.... 
Missouri (riot)... ......:.. 12 
New Jersey (riot) ........ 
Norfolk, Mass. escape..... 
Population, Le Pg = Rees oi 


Atomic bombs (est.) ...... 
Automobile factory pee in 


BOOKS: 32h inh ae 18 
eae Sore 11 nla ee 700 
staat s water eee 699 
Cotton, 1935-530 iiecec eae 691 
erp oane else L. 663 


Electric power 
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Lig quor, 1900-53 


Lumber, 1869-1952 ..... .693 
Minerals .............. 698-702 
Natural gas....40sss0:2 699-701 
VION <>... 3: tester eee ee 
Peat (0. 8) )itacuenc tent 
Petroleumia: ..csicur ie 701, 702 
Rayon, 1935-53 .........:. 691 
Rubber, 1940-53 .......... 691 
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Silver” Peeks cass ae 702 
Sugar, 1935-53........254% 695 
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ieee products.......... be 
Weantars ore (Congo).....336 


Wood pulp, paperboard... .693 
Wool, 1935-53........ Pr OO 
Worker statistics... .. 
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Jones amendment (1929)..141 
Kansas ends (1949 Je oie sieranin 147 


U. S. law, repeal....139, 620 
Prohibition party...._... 67, 582 
Proportional representation. .612 
Protein (foods)............. 669 
Protestant Churches— 

Headquarters ........ 105-706 

History of leading... .708-709 

‘Membership. ......1... 703-704 
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Population, world......... 717 
Protestant Councils......... 497 
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© neat abl gas | Gee (Cole ac 1 a | Esrett 
Resident commissioner ....:67 Electric trolley (1885)... .. 137 “Huguenots (GAAD) 339 
Riot 950) ee EE oy 149 oh eae SNES: os 682 Popes, list, of @ occ. ae 710 
“Se oon Re Sail ens me ROemanarad. mith tees . 681 Population, world. 3... sen 17 
ange perce 5. RM Se eos PeCeRe roan : ne .. 683 Protestant churchés 
Puget Sound, Wash 638 | Bartiman ‘Mem, Medal, 810 ot Rican nn 
eages (S =e ‘ash...... eanetee Se eda. ronee Bomea Catholic hierarchy. 711 
Punic Wars (264-146 BG)....129 | Locomotive,’ first... 2°... 534 Snel oe teen 
Putnam, Amelia E.....143, 530 Longe island io ose Volunteers sat heaton 7 
Pezarolie, “igh ‘ 129, 516, ate “Wrecks. (1960) » oe 116-117 World Council meeting ... 
ae eaores, Fr ea Seen MAR80).. Sarena 148 See also Churches 
ountains........ Hs “et ee Sara ees 682 | Religious leaders ...... 559, 566 
0 Ney Central picontral) -109 | Remington, William W.:109, 149 
= NS Paackaeee Tee (control). ort Dies in: prison; .).2...5.. see 128 
Qatar, Arabia ............. 334 Dassen eesieeient dat Rendova Is., Solomons ..... 332 
Quadruplets born (cases)....310 | Rail center ight date ..-G82 | Renneil. Is. Solomons 7 332 
adg: GISCERB) . econ 5 Po rt eat e Oa 
“See ace Friends (Quakers) Sean aera ert alee a $82 pees monthly (N.Y.C.) .315 
urches Vile) TER Se era cere ce Index ss, ae 
Qualifications for voting... .612 PEASE sol a bec ttt 682 | Representation, proportional 
Quart (measure) ....... . 542 Btocen, Seed peteee 134 Representatives, U.S. passa 
Quasset school, Conn. Ton thane: teeeine al..... 682 Address, form of .... 1... 442 
(shrine) prea ae eek as chy iene 153 Transcontinental (1869) 138 Bt large (denned) ces 584 
Quebec city, Canada— Ra eee opinen tal, (1s88) «338 “| | rouse of see Congress, = 
French and Indian War,.132 | Railway Leboee Patient 0°! Salaries, terms .......... 65 
Mileage, to other cities .684- “685 lesgde ca 67 pSbooting 2s Puerto Ricans. 94 
PE a, ORE > Sa eT aT eer poe ic n— 
Quebec province; Canada... 1325 Searing Balaee, Utah ..... 197 Birth statistics ...... 305, 310 
Queen Maud Land (Norway) 367 | Raleigh, Sig RA Aaa Gestation periods ....... "310 
Queens Borough see New Rapa Wlanis (rr) ( >: eae Reptiles (Bronx Zoo) ....... 254 
York City (Boroughs) Nitnaspulincrcrors (isiéy "338 Republican party— 
ST AG, be ag tiga Rastvorov, Yuri A. . 88, 92, 115 Formed. (1854) IS a 138 
Guintupiely, uetree<ooco Hae | Hates, of teretgn xchange. 763 | National, committee <-.1<. 8 
Quisling, Vidkun (i945) ‘1.1145 | Ready. reference lewd’ «22 Romer 1900-52" =. oe 584 
—R— Sees temperature seale.418 | Research’ Count ete wi oS 
RFC see Reconstruction Douglas, Sen. CPauleens on. 8 Ee Oe “si 
Finance Corp, President on 86 : United States... ... 
Rabbis— SERERAINOhies, en ae 8 =Reclamation peeieee 215-217 
Assemblies, unions ....... 107 | Reclamation, irrigation. 212-217 World’s greatest ......... 213 
Birst. U.S. 2. esas 268 Alaska ... : n Restaurants (retail Sales) aaa 
Racial ‘segregation (ruling)... Reconstruction Finance Cor -201 | Retail price indexes ... 769-7 
Prairvlane records ..43, ee ae SED) pea Reunion (fr. ee Graine) an 
LOHUGStE rea 3 eo Prenat 1953-54 ....752 | Revenues, U.S.— 49, 521 
HCHCIOM es os bt 838 PAnieteae, eek aa es Bills originate in House. .615 
Bobsled 11/111)! : 869, 884 | Recreational areas |_|... || Collections, by source. 758+ He 
Horse .|.|. 43, 818-831 areas :........ 628 —By state 
sap nts F Red Cross, American ...497, 715 Customs, 1930-54 1117." ite 


Reon’. 497, 499 | Red Cross, International. . 715 Income tax law, 1954. .645- a 


Revolutio: tion, polation 
(planets) 
Revolutionary War 
see American "Revolution 
Reynolds Foundation ....... 484 
Rhee, Syngman, visits U.S..110 
Rhode Island— 
Admitted to Union 


Capi EL pe a cate 
Counties (seats 
Descriptive .. 
Goyernor .7.....; 
Historical society 
Lake, largest .... 
Legislature 13 
Marriage, divorce laws 313, 314 
Officials, salaries .. 73 
Population, 1790-1950.258-259 
—Cities, counties...... 281, 297 
Social “security 
BER RESs =. ss e)e ve 638 
Vital statistics ....... 305-317 
See also States, U.S. 
Rhodes, Collossus of ...:.... 516 
Rhodes, Island of (area)....521 
Rhodes Scholarships 4 
Rhodesia, Northern, 


PROB EMI@T EN Fe sco isle ees «cscs 328 
MRALSTIAlS sor. b sew eee hs 526 
World Bank loans ........ 742 


ice— 
Consumption, per capita. .663 


Nutritive value ....:..... 669 
Production, 1930-53 ..... 660 
Rice, Grantland, award ..... 43 
Richmond Borough ne 
Staten Island, 
Rifle champions, 1908 Rae 853 


Right Ascension— 
Conjunction 
Stars, 1955 .. 
Sun’s apparent, mean. 402, “403 

Riis Park parking field. ..244 

Ringling Museum of Art... .433 


Rio de Oro (Spanish)...... 372 
Rio Grande River...... 211, 549 
Falcon; Dam 2.2...) 0 css 217 


Riots, panics— 
Amritsar, India UES a 
Astor Place, N.Y.C, (18 135 
Brooklyn Bridge (f83). 1137 
Calcutta, India 4 
Detroit, Mich. 
Draft, N.Y.C. (1863)... ... 36 
Financial (1873 784) .136, 137 
SAPO ae erty sealas' sok vice siete ions 138 


(1953)... . 152 


Germany, East 
Harlem, N-Y.c. 
Haymarket (1886) 
Herrin, Ill., strike (1922). 0 
India mutiny (1857) 135 


BROS EL Yara oh ttt eis coho yare cise Oise 
Kingston, Ont. prison....117 
Missouri prison .......... 121 
New dees eee Sear ciaie 128 
Pakistan, 1954 .........%: 104 
Palestine (aoa, AAG) ricci 146 
Puerto Rico (1950)....... 149 
Slaves revolt, (1712)...... 132 
Spain, over Gibraltar . .88-89 
Steel strikers (1892)....... 137 
Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian .. 92 
Tokyo, Japan (1954) ...... 90 
Jha 3 Fi See Ane 115, 150 
Riouw Archipelago talc donee! 356 
Rivers— 


Coastal ports, vfonnage. ie 675 
Dams, reservoirs ... 12-217 
Foreign 5 

Freight carried on (total) .672 
Mattaponi (name origin). .158 
Of No Return (Idaho) a .180 


United States ....... 211 
SEGURESEO epepereca ci co vas = 18 
—Waterways ...........-- 550 
See also specific names 
Riverside Library, Univ. 
of California ........-... 443 


s— 
Banff-Jasper highway ....551 
Conn. expressway 179 
Garden State Parkway ...190 
Gulf Freeway, Houston...197 
Highest in U.S. (Colo.)...178 
Miami-Key West Highway. 179 
Mt. Vernon Highway, D.C..201 
New Jersey Turnpike..:... 190 
New_York State ........-¥ 227 


Index 
Roads (cont’d.) 
~-Thruway, N.Y.-Buffalo ..228 
Ohio Turnpike: .0 0500.5... 2 192 
Parkways, national ...... 527 
Pennsylvania Turnpike ...194 
Rural mileage, 7 (Seop sami! 
Skyline Drive, Va......... 198 


Sunshine Skyway, Fla... . 523 
Touring distances .... 
Trans-Andean ....... 368, 379 
U.S.S.R. construction ....377 
Roberts, Judith (kidnaped) 112 
Roche, John F. ........ , 128 
Rochester, N.Y¥.— 
Arts and Sciences Museum.430 
City manager 
Eastman House (museum).430 
Population .......... 302, 303 
Rock formations (classes)...5 
Rockefeller, Barbara ... 
Rockefeller Center, N.Y. a 
Rockefeller Foundation .....485 
Fund inquiry criticized ... 
Rockingham Park racing ...827 
Rockne, Knute (death, 1931).141 
Football award, 1954...... 43 
Rocky Mountain Natl. Park.527 
Rodeo cowboy eye aelons .. 886 
Rodrigues Island ........... 330 
Rogation Days tabarch) OeLS 
Roger Williams Handicap. . .820 
Rogers, Will (death, 1935). .142 
Roller skating .............. 8 
Roma (dirigible) 
Roman Catholic Church— 
Apostolic delegates to U.S..710 


Avignon (1309) ........... 130 
Canonizations, 1954 ...... 714 
Dioceses, U.S. ........ 712, 713 
Wash ‘Mays: «pac ville sce = 718 
Hierarchy! .-... 2.5.5. 


—Address, form of 
Immaculate Conception 
Marian Year ...... 
Membership, U.S. 
Polish bishops (pledge) 
Pope see Popes 


Population, world ........ W17 
Statistics, UiS..~. . -2eeeern 713 
Roman numerals ........... 479 
Roman rulers, emperors ...557 
Rome (753 BC, 64 AD)..... 129 
American Academy in....450 
Rommel, Gen. Erwin....... 144 
Ronne expedition .......... 520 


Roosevelt, Anna Eleanor ...168 
Roosevelt, Franklin D.— 


Bower attempt ....154 
Blograpyyrs . <5) csi Soke 168 
Bittndoy * (holiday) rehome 721 
WGAth (OLGA D) Titer snolake 144 

MUTA TG Bi msyc-tar ta fete pey sts ona 68 


1 
First Hreaide chat (1933). .142 
Four Freedoms 741 
Fourth term (1944) 44 
Inflation control (1942)...143 
Library 430 


National emergencies ....143 

Pearl Harbor (1946) ...... 146 

Third term (1940) ........ 143 

Wiie, biography .......... 168 

Yalta Agreement ......... 740 
Roosevelt, Theodore— 

Biography 

Family 

Mount Rushmore Mem 

AVI RGU Me ois sip hoaictea' 252-253 

National Park ..... .-192, 527 

Sagamore Hill Shrine... .253 

Ranch house, N. Dak...... 192 


Rough Riders (1898) 

Wives, biographies 
Roosevelt, Theodore, Medal. Bia 
Roots (square, cube) ..543, ot 
Rope climb champions peiniexs 
Roping champions (rodeo). 6 
Rose Bowl games ........... 817 
Rose growing awards ....... 512 
Rose Island, Samoa 203 
Rosenbergs, Julius & Ethel.149 

Sons, guardianship ....... 101 
Rosenthal, Herman (1912) ..139 


Rosicrucian societies ..442, 498 
Ross;.; Betsy ities fic es eae 208 
Ross, Charley (VST4) P45. aod 136 
Moss Medal ees 0. ore genet © 512 
Ross, Nellie T. (1924) ...... 140 
Rotary International ....... 498 

Fellowships ............-.-- 512 
Rotation, revolution 


(planets) 0 
Rothstein, Arnold (1928) ....141 
Rough Riders (1898) 138 
Rowing records ........ 64-866 

Sullivan trophy winners. . .875 
Rowland Prize (engineering) 509 


33 - 

Royal Gorge, Colo. ......... 178 
Royal Hotel. rare Missa) Be ot: 137 
Royalty— 

Address, form. of ......... 

Families of Europe .. .554-558 
Ruanda, Belgian Congo ..... 336 
Rubber— 

British oer curbs eased 100 

Imports, U.82.ci ses 696 

Production, 1940-53 ...... 691 
Rudolph, Lucretia .......... 165 
Rum— 


Exports, imports, 1952-53 694 
Production, 1900-53 694 
Rumania— 
Area, Bi pesrrtn) capital ..370 


Cities (population) ....... 138: 
Communism (1947) ....... 146 
Descriptive’ jo... 8. oak 0-371 
Georgescus released ...... 1 


Merchant fleet ....... 
Petroleum production 
Royal family .. 


Telephones | oin.0-eanen r 
U.S. population born in ...264 
Rumsey, James (1787) ...... 133 
Runs and walks— 
American records 873-875, pe 
Champions, 1954 .......... 817 
Mile récords . 2.455: cee 870 
Olympic games ....... 867-869 
World recortis ........ 871-872 
Runyon Memorial Fund ..... 485 
Rural pre U.8. 252 268 
Rural road mileage, U.S..... 


» U. 687 
Rush-Bagot Treaty met .134 
Russell Is., Solomons..... 332 
Russian Socialist, 1 Federatea 
Soviet Republic 3 
Russians, noted 
Rulers 
Russo-Japanese War (1904). 138 
Ship~Tosses *. ...53..0cneen 156 
Rutgers Univ. libraries ..... 448 
Ruth, George Herman edi ae 
Poundation! '5.2a)=,,. seek 


Ruthenia, U.S.S.R. 
Byan, Joseph P. (rial 
Ryder Cup (golf) .. 
Rye— 


Chicago spot prices ...... 662 
Grain center receipts..... 666 
Prices, farm, 1930-54 ....661 
Production, (930-53 ...... 660 
-By state, 1953 ......... 664 


Ryerson Library of Art... .436 
Ryukyu Islands (area) 


SHAPE see North Atlantic 
Treaty Orgn. 

SPARS see Women’s Reserve 
(Coast Guard) 

Saar, The: 0.0.00 0ecet 146, 352 

French-Ger, agreement 124, 126 

Saba Island 366 

Sacco-Vanzetti case (1920)..139 

Saddle bronco riding GSateoy 886 

Safety Council, Netausl .. 498 


Sage Foundation 485 
Sagebrush State ... ..189 
Saraha, Spanish ...... 372 
St. Augustine, Fla. (1565 131 


St. Bartholomew massacre. .131 
St. Christopher Island ... 

St. Clair, Lake ....... 
St. Croix, Virgin Is. .. per) 
St. Eustatius Island ........ 366 
St. Helena Island ...... 
St. John, Virgin Is. 202 
St. Joseph Museum (Mo.) ..438 
St, Lawrence Canal ......... 676 
St. Lawrence River— 


Discovered (1534): ........ 131 
Length, outflow .......... 549 
Navigable distance ....... 23 
Power projects ...... 105, 215 
SCAWAY< Sore reieicin tee eam 105 
St. Louis, Mo. ............. 188 
Academy of Science. ..... 438 
Buildings, tall Jick. 533 
City Art Museum ........ 438 
Exposition (1904) ........ 138 
Mayor - <.:cc«cagcec eee 16 
Opera, 1954 92s iietpietaranceee 186 
Population ds qieatetevens 302, 303 
Public dibrary: ye. eer 
St. Kitts Island ............ 332 
St. Lucia Island _........... 332 
St. Martin Island _......... 366 
St. Patrick (432 AD) ........ 130 
St. Patrick’s Day ........... 7122 
St. Paul, Minn. ............. 187 
Buildings, tall’ 2... douse 533 
MAY Or). Fete. co piguteetdteer eras 16 


34 : 
St, Paul, Minn. (cont’d.) 


Minnesota Hist. Soc. 437 
perdi, 1954 96 5 odie ack snnetane 186 
Population 2.0055. 302, 303 
St. Pierre and Miquelon ..... 349 
St. Swithin’s Day .......... 721 
St. Thomas, Virgin Is. ...... 202 
St. Valentine’s Day ........ 721 
St. Vincent Island .........- 332 
Saipan Island (area) ......- 521 
Sakhalin Island .i..... 75, 521 
Salaries— 
Armed. forces ........ 124-725 
British Cabinet ...-....... 124 
Cabinet members ......-.. 59 
Federal govt. officials ..59-60 
—Increases proposed ...... 87 
Governors ee) Sas 70 
Sha tbsn(cheptee 0100S Pana eee? ey ey 61 


New York City officials 80-81 
New York State officials 77-78 
President of the U.S. .... 
Queen Elizabeth of Eng. .. 
Representatives, U.S. 
Ruth, Babe ... 
Senators, U.S. 
State officials 
Supreme Court justices. - 
Vice president, U.S. : 
See also Incomes, Wages 
Sales— 


Automobile (factory) 694 

Consumer credit ......... 166 

Department. stores ....... 166 

—Index numbers ..... » 166 

Retail, 1952-53 Cae! . 672 
Sales taxes— 

REGU CH ore clots a iccae 638- ae 


New York City 
Salic House (German rulers) 386 
Salt— 


Consumption (average) ..700 
Mines, largest (La.) _....184 
Ocean (content). ......... 517 


Production, U.S. 7 
Salutations, persons of rank .442 
Salutes, honors .: 7 
Salvador— 

Area, population, capital —_ 

IOSCVIPTIVE.. ieee eee 

San Salvador SORA HON): 381 

Sugar production ... 69 

Volcanoes 

Weights, 


Measures 
World Bank loan 
Salvation Army— 
BMW CU ait wialiona aeiarss= siartis.« siere 2 
Headquarters 
History, activities 
Membershi 
Samar Islan 
Samoa, American— 
Area, capital 
Coastline 
WESCKIDTVE cowie cee 
Farms (statistics) 
Population 
Samoa, New Zealand (area). 
Samoa, Western 
San Antonio, Tex,— 
Alamo, The 
Buildings, tall 
City manager 
Opera, 1954 
Population .......... 02, 
San Cristobal Is., Solomons. 332 
San Diego, Calif.— 


City manager ............ 16 
Fine Arts Gallery ....... 441 
AEUSEUIMS slices ce 441-442 
Population. .......... 302, 303 
San Francisco, Calif.— 
Academy of Sciences ....440 
Bomb explosion (1916) 139 
Buildings, tall ..,........ 533 
DeYoung Museum ........ 440 
Earthquake, fire (1905) ..138 
Golden Gate Exp. (1939) 143 
International Airport ....787 
Library, Un. of Calif. ....443 
IMRVOL- oS ta Pats sites be ales 16 
Mileage to 
—Clbl1eS;, US an sanie 684- o88 
Foreign: ports... 260.1... 
Mint (coinage) .......... 168 
Museum: of Art 2.91205 441 
MOpere, 1Ob4 Sie ac ce 186-787 
Palace, Legion of Honor 440 
Population .......... 302, 303 
=Moreign-born ......5. 00.5 66 
Postal ‘receipts: ......:02.5 751 
BHEIEDNOMES:: fahone cose sans 688 
United Nations conf. ..... 744 
San Jacinto Museum ....... 439 
San Juan Capistrano race . .823 
San) Marinoe ................ 371 


Index 


4 bees cae Vi 


I 
Santa Barbara Museum 441 
Santa Catalina Island (area) 521 
Santa Claus, Ind. .........- 182 
Santa Cruz Is., Solomons_..332 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. (1609). 131, 190 
Navajo Art Museum ...... 440 
Santiago, battle of (1898)... .155 
Sao el Island (area)....521 
Saratoga Historical Park ...5 
Saratoga racing 
Sarawak vee colony) 
Sardinia ea) 
Sark ore (area) 
Saseno Island .......... 
Saskatchewan, Canada 
Satellites, solar system 
Saturn (planet) 
Morning, evening star 
Rises, sets, 
Saudi Arabia— 
Area, population, capitals = 


Cities (population) ....... 382 
Descriptive: ...)-=..-.. 33-334 
Egypt, defense pool ...... 107 
Ibn Saud -(death) ....... 152 
Petroleum production 701 
Trade, U.S. (value) 671 
Savaii Is. W. Samoa ....... 331 
Savannah, Ga.— 
Buildings, tall ........... 533 
City: Manager jiesies. o.0 16 
Population: ~~... 03, 304 


Savings Bank Life Insurance 235 
Savings in U.S 44 

Postal 
Savonarola (death, 1498) ... 
Saxe-Colburg, House of 5 
Saxons— 


English rulers.) ...-.....<- 554 
German: rulers “scaq-s00-- 556 
Saxton,. [ila 05:4 ncaa we oe 166 
Scaife Foundation .......... 485 
Schaffner Library, North- 
western Univ. .......... 1 
Schine, G. David ........... 54 
Scholarships— 
Amer. Academy in Rome 450 


Grad. Sch. of Journalism 506 
Guggenheim Fellowships so 
Hillman 
Miss America Pageant 
Nieman Fellowships 
Poets, Amer. Academy of. .511 
Rhodes 450 
Rotary Fellowships 12 
Student composers (radio) 511 
Westinghouse (science) ..512 


Schools, public see Public schools . 


Schuman plan see Europe 
(Coal and Steel Community) 


Schwable, Col. Frank H,.... 93 
Schweitzer, Dr. Albert ...... 469 
Science— 

AWE TOS csc cia: cha slim eRVa 

Discoveries wor... wks 534-536 

Progress, 1954 ....... 182-783 
Science Foundation, 

National ........... 485, 512 


Sciences, Natl. Academy of. .223 


Scientists, noted ....... -566 
Scillies Island (area) ....... §21 
Scopes, John T, (1925) ...... 140 
Scotland— 
Area; population ......... 318 
Chure Seer icc. 321 
Cities (population) ..... 382 
Descriptive sive. teen 21-322 
Rulerse yc i.e cassette 55 


5 
ee galleon (salvage) 562 
yeouese born in 264 
oes also Great Britain, 
United Kingdom 


Scotland Yard (descriptive). 308 
Scott, erelne Ei . 7: Pasties 165 
Scott, F. (1901, "12)..138, 139 
Screen SParmceutties see 572-581 
Scripps Oceanography 
ibrary 
Sculptors, 
AWAEGS Oy. Uinta aes oem 
Sea mile 


Alaska Exposition (1909) 138 


—Cabi 5 MDB La rethne -60 
Security p , U.S. .-611 
Seeing Eye, The ............+ 498 
=] tion— 

monstrations for ...... 124 

Indian nae (N.Y.) ..121 


Seminole War (1835) - 135 
Senate, U.S. see Congress, Bis 


Senators, U:8. “72s 
Address, form of......... 442 
Blount impeachment...... 584 
Election of (law)-......... 620 
Election returns ......... 44 
Salaries,, ~ terms2i... 22. eaeu 64 
Speech, longest........... 151 

Senegal, Fr. W. Africa...... 348 

Sequoia National Park ....: 527 


New_York 
Seward’s Folly, (1867) 
Seychelles 
Seymour, Jame (1509) ...... 
Shakespeare Library, Folger. 23 
Hhakeepoase, Wm. (15 


* 


1600) 

Works, first (1593, °94) 
Shark fishin, ee ives 
Shays’ Rebellion (1787) 
Shedd Aquarium 
Sheep— 

Breeders? organizations .. 

On farms, 1890-1954 

Prices, farm, 1930-54 

Prize-winning 


667 


’ Shelley Mem. Award (poetry) oa 


Shenandoah (dirigible) ..... 
Shenandoah National Park. oat 


Sheppard, Samuel H......... 117 
Shereefian Empire (Morocco) 364 
Shetland Islands (area) ....521 
Shikoku Island, Japan ..... 360 
Shipping... 4..-.4.2 ks 73-680 


Dockworkers strike (N.Y.) .101 
ot service oie ma 687 
Jarka Corp. (bribery) ....101 
New York State canals . 235 
Tonnage carried, 
.S. ships 
Ships— 


Aircraft carriers (plans). 
American-built, first 
Atlantic crossing, first 
steam 
Bell.. time? =... +. so. eee 
Bounty mutiny (1789) 
Builders ee a 


Entrances, clearances 
ok gee District 


Frigates (1797, 1812) . *33,, 
Funerary, Egypt epereeones aes 
Great Eastern (1857)..... 135 


Great Western (1838) ....135 
Hiroshima bomb carrier . .529 
Intracoastal waterways ...550 
Inventions, noted ........ 35 
Mariners’ Museum ....... 433 
Merchant fleets .......... met! 


Shas. 677-679 
Spanish galleon (salvage) .562 
Steamboats, early 
-First iron (1825) 
-Fitch’s (1785). 
-Fulton’s (1803, 


Ships (cont’d.) 
“Geeain-goine ea 134 


skeet, 1964. 860, Eat 
iS a ot eee 258 


ets nO aoe ae 875, 878 
Championships, 1954. .879-882 
Olympic games ...... 867, 869 
GS Cs LS a ae 872 
Show Me State ............ 187 


Shrine football game ....... 817 
Shrine, Nobles of “the Mystic.495 
Shrove Tuesday ............ 721 
Shubert Foundation anart, 512 

* Shuffleboard champions ....896 
Siam see Thailand 
Sicily (area) 


Etna 
Side horse champions 
Sidereal day 09 
Sierra Leone, Br. W. Africa.329 
Sierra Nevada Mts., Calif....177 
Signs and Symbols— 


Astronomical ............. 409 

Chemical elements ........ 538 

ear Cr fepot ca, reco natal ays) or 469 

RANE ENON oc cote a saree 410 
Silicosis compensation ...... 232 
Silk production ............. 691 
Silurian Society ....... 498, 510 
Silver— 

OMAR E Reinier salen 6 ha.aie 765 

Comstock Lode, Ney. ..... 189 


Density, melting point ....537 
ease in stock, 1915- 54. hea 


PCA creel o pe asevsyo iors a sieved 
Produchion “Fo ssa... oven os 702 
U.S. Govt. vault .......... 767 
PLVEr State”... os cs sjecsnre oe 188 
GINESDOLE 2 oer eee ess © 
Returned to Britain ( i945). is 
MGlEPHONES. Fs... <ciee 0a 
Singers, noted— 
Anderson Award .......... 507 
Contemporary ........ 572-578 
MJECEASOC a cicero iain soc. inyeievene 
Operas) 1954)... 0.5... ... 185-787 
(VSD a ee ae 


Slodx ‘State oo cs. c cess war 191 
Sister Kenny Foundation... .484 
-Sitting Bull, Chief (1876)...136 
Skating, ice— 
Championships, 1954 
Figure 


Olympic games ... 
Speed records 
Sullivan Trophy winner ..875 
Skating, roller 895 


Skeet shooting records ..... 861 

Skiing— 
IABSOCIALIONS oe. ciel-ie je eevee « 498 
ONE 1G |e SO eM ero 895 
Championships, 1954 ..... 894 
Jumping records .......... 894 
Olympic games ........... 870 
Water skiing, 1954 ....... 863 

Skinner Award-(books) ..... 512 


Sky Survey (Natl. Geog.) sete 


Skye Island (area) ......... 21 
Skyline Drive, Va. ......... 198 
Slanksy, Rudolf ............ 151 
Slavery— 
America, intr: pee CGie). 131 
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Taiwan see Formosa Boiling, melting NAGE .537 Area, population, capital. .373 


Tall buildings ......... 532-533 CHESS Ss) os Fw 6-417 Bangkok (population) ...382 
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Thailand (cont’d.) 


Colombo Plan, joins ..... 
Descriptive® ©.....-..- 373-374 
perenent Rese Pie a one att 

ar production ........ 
Trade, foreign ..... 374, 671 
ore MGASUTES 2h. nn 545 
wept d Bank loan ......... 742 

Tham oe Sven Ba ase at a 
Thanksgiving 5 (oN Goa 
er: Harry (1906). . 

r— 

Actors, pangs 572-581 
Ars) Of- Plays ~<-s 1am. 
es a ae 486, 499 
D tists, noted ...572-b78 
eBeconsed Se yee 559-565, 567 

Plays 
“1053-54 Ae NAB MD ort 184 


—Long runs ....... 

Pulitzer Mprizes Seba ehee s 

World’s largest. (Cuba) 
Thermometer scales -418 
Thermopylae pass wet? BC) 129 
Thirty Years’; War (1618).. aaee 
Thomas, J. Parnell . 


Thorne Montgomery ‘Ward. 109 
Three King: BDAY ee ia ones 721 
Three ines Island, AS Y Ae 331 


Thunder Head Mt., Dak. .195 
Thunderstorm tightaing 


RRETS) hil acest ae 419 

SS SER AL aay TR 341 

India, China in pact ....100 
Rebellion suppressed ..... 115 
Tidal shoreline, U.S........ 8 


U.S =e 

oe wave, India (1942)... .143 
ides—. 

Atlantic coast 


Pe ae A A 426 
PIPACLIDUIVE: Neoalyiecs ic mecca oe « 426 
Highest in world ......... 26 
Moon, effect of --405, 426 
New York City, 1955 423-426 


Rise and fall, U.S. cities, .426 
Tidewater, The (Va.) . 198 
Tientsin, China 360 
Tierra del Fuego Is. (area) ..521 
Tietjens Mem. Prize 511 


Time— 
Astronomical ......-...... 409 
Bell, shipboard .......... 400 
Daylight saving .......... 400 


Differences (U.S., 

cities) 
Earth’s rotation and. .409, 418 
Geologic eras 516 
International date line aan 


Mean, apparent .......... 09 
PTT EMO SAY Groncgsal ey ois a0 oben « 399 
Binaes ungeadonat K reiercrners 400 
Standard .........+. 400, 401 
War aetg4248) BE A etic 400 
IDI Wiehe Yalpitieds oF bck ekg 400 
Timor, Portuguese ..... 370, 521 
amorhy. seed prices ........ 661 
n— 
Bolivia nationalizes ...... 337 
Imports, US aa. os, 696 
Tinian Island (area) . .521 
Tippecanoe battle (1811 134 
Titanic disaster (1912). .139 
Titicaca, Lake (Bolivia) 336 


Tito, Marshal (Jos, Broz.).. .380 
Tobacco— 
Cancer study . 


Exports, imports _ 696-697 
—Duty-free (personal) ....635 
TNGUAUIVECN;O,)) coc cence 19 
PROGUCUION | v.35: fds 60, 696 
=By State, 1953 ........5. 66: 
Taxes, 1952-53 .........:. 
Tobago Island .... 332, 521 
Toboggan Handicap ........ 81 
Todd hi (Oe Oech nek 163 
Togoland, Br. W. Africa. | |329 
Togoland (Fr.) ........ -350 
Tokelau Islands ........... 331 
Tokyo, Japan— 
Doolittle’s raid (1942) ....144 
Imperial Palace, panic ... 90 
1540} e201 1 (0) Be ha ee eae 381 
Tokyo eg (1949) eee 147 
Woledoy Ohio er. oes cs 192 


Buildings, “tall : 
City manager 
Museum of Art . 
Population Pax 
Tomb of Mausolus ._..,.. 16 
Tomb of Unknown eoar ..221 
Ton (measure) ... 
Tonga Islands .. = 
Tonkin, Indo-China 
Tornadoes— 
MPRRCIIUIVE 5. occ ccs oe oe 
Losses, life, property. 
Torres Island 


Inagexr 

Toscanini, CAE al (retires) ..787 
er 

Townsend Act (1770) BAAV 132 


Track and field— 
"records 43, 873-875, 878 
pee’ 7.819-B82 


Champio » 1954 

College records (U.S.) ....878 
—Events, 1954 .....-.. 
Cross-country, 1954 ....... 817 
Decathlon ‘ampions 878 
Interscholastic records ....883 
-Events, 1954 ....... 880, 881 
-New York. City Te te 876-877 
Mile records .......+2....: 870 
ice Gain dnc Se -869 
Pentathlon champions 878 


Sullivan Trophy winners. .875 

World records 871-872 

See also Relay races, Hur- 
dling, Jumping, etc. 


‘ade— 

Balance, under Tariff Acts .665 
Communist (reports) ..92, 103 
SU 5. CULUB ITS. anaes = ee 115 
Suspensions, U.S. (1951). .149 
Tonnage carried, U.S. 


SHIDS bins etree 670 
Trinidad conference ...... 99 
U.N. commission on ...... 116 
U.S. statistics ......-. Man 


U.S.S.R., with (Stassen) . 
See also’ Exports, imports 
and specific countries 
Trade-mark law 656 


Traffiic— 
Accidental deaths .......- 306 
PIBNROBY 9 a2. deretaa eres Ae 171 
Associations)....54....-<.<=06 Hie 


Canals, foreign 
Cargo motets at ports .674- oie 
New York City 

—Bridges, tunnels nee 
-Transit system 
New York State canals 
Panama Canal : 
Water-born (tonnage) .... 


Training School for Boys, s 
ational sccm ccissiateo et 308 

Trains see Railroads 

Trampoline champions...... 854 


Trans-Andean Highway .368, 379 

Transjordan see Orne 

Transportation 
Aviation statistics 
Bus statistics 
Inland waterway: 
Motor vehicle statistics 683- 88 


New York City ........:: 242 

Railroad statintion 681-683 
Segregation issue ........ 12 
Shipping distances .. .677-679 


See also Airlines, Railroads 
Transvaal, South Africa ....328 
Trapshooting champions ... eon 


Travers’ Stakes ............ 20 
Treason (defined) .......... 617 
Treasure State ............. 188 


Treasury Department— 
Administrative personnel. 59 
ata (number) : 
Established .....,.... ; 
Expenditures, 1953-54 15 
Secretaries, 1789-1954. .59, 172 
See also Currency, U.S. 

Treasury Is., Solomons ... .332 

Treasury, U.S. (reserves)...761 

Treaties, U.S.— 


Alaska purchase ..... 201, 206 
Arms limits (1921, ’25) 140 
—Naval (1930, °36) 141, 142 
Cuba, (1982)? nish ares eee 142 
Germany (1921) ....7\.00. 140 
—Economic (1954) ........ 739 
Great Britain (1782) ..... 133 


Guadalupe-Hidalgo 2' 
Inter-American assistance .739 
Israel (1951) 1 
Japan 


Louisiana Purchase ....... 06 
Mexico (water control) 217 
North Atlantic ........... 740 


Panama 


138, 
Portugal, Azores (1951) ..149 
Pres., 


Southeast Asia’ defense =. 1739 
Spain 


= os 

Trea U.S. ( So 
eae es ee 
1819) on eo 

-War ( 5 Re a te 
‘ebster-. = Sa erp 
Western Hem. defense ...739 
World War II peace .....144 
peep contract .. 2.4% po 
“Ratifications (1947) "... 1146 


See Pan-Amer. conferences 


of 

See ete tr of 

Trees, state s 
(Descrip tive) 

Tremo: 


Stakes © 3.5 2040.9e- 820 
Trengganu, British 327 
Trent, Council of (1545)..... 131 
Triborough Bridge 

Authori ee 2 ee. 4 
Trieste, F: of 374 
Italo-Yugoslay dispute.83, 152 
=Pact,. 1954 Gye oie 124 
Telephones .......<2ssaae2 688 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 671 
U.S.S.R. demand ......... 148 
Trinidad Island ........ 521 
Petroleum production 701 
Trade conference ....-....- 99 
Telate Alliance (1795, 
1S83)> 2S ee 133, 137 


Triplets born (cases) ....... 10 
Tripoli, U.S. war with (1801) 133 
Tripolitania ..............-- 9 
Trips, fastest see Fastest trips 
Tristan da Cunha Island... .330 


Troilleys— 
First y Slectric (2885) & 2 4 137 
Lines, mileage, N.¥.C. ...242 


Trophies see Awards 
Trotsky, Park racing........ 
Tro ls Leon (death) me 
‘ing, pacing records 
i eantiene: 1930-54 . 
Trout, largest Sarre 
Troy, Homer’s (1184 .129 
Troy weight acne -539-542 
Trudeau, Medals 220... ee 12 
Trudeau Society, American .781 
Truman Doctrine (1947) ....146 
Truman, Harry S.— 
Assassination attempt ....149 
Bicere ti ome hij ts 
artisanship, supports .. 
Campaign speech, ee a 
Congress, on control of ..116 
Election returns (1948) 585-611 
MacArthur recall ........ 
National emerg. (1950) 
Operation (medical) 
Policies §..-22525..2e eee 
Potsdam Agreement 
Railroad seizure 
Recession, on 


White, ay Dexter 
Wife, biography 
Trusts, public .......... 82-48: 
Tsushima Bay Battle Nee oe 
Tuamotu Islands (Fr.) 


Tuberculosis— 
Associations ..... vee 781 
Germ discovered (i882) -137 
Deaths, rate, 1953 -...306 
Research, 1954 780-781 
Ross Medal ..... 


Trudeau Medal 
Tubuai Islands (Fr, ) 
Tucopia Is., Solomons 
Tudor, House of ............ 554 
Tulane Univ. Research Inst, 434 
Tulsa, Okla.— 


Buildings, -\tall- 4. Ss. yee 533 
'MAYOF .teSistns 2% clohtere een 76 
Population. 73... 0.0. 02, 304 
Tumbling champions ....... 85 
Tunisia. )..5.)6.. crc< pen eee 34 
Govt. reorganized -95, 115 


Nationalist ban lifted ..!.119 
Riots eee wan 115 
Telephones 
'Texrroristsi@nakmcnes oe 
Tunnels (N.Y.C.) 
Turkestan, Chinese ........ 
Turkey— 
Ankara treaty (1953) ..... 151 
Area, population, capital. .374 
Cities (population) ....... 382 
Crimean War (1853). err 153 


Descriptive. ncn ee 375 
Elections; 1954 .....205. 2, 104 
Gold reserve, 1953° ....... 163 
Greece, pact with ........ 115 


Merchant fleet 


Turkey (cont’d 
Montreux Convention alee 
NATO member 
Pakistan, pact with 


Petroleum iaeaaiienaticed a 95 
Petroleum Breen 2.101 
Political party, new ...... 92 
Froese visits 0. 8. at 
menasiat war (1877) ....... 137 
Sugar production ........ 95 
PROIGDNONES es. cis: Aios shee so. 6 88 
Tr: ROUBINI sain, 374, 671 
U.S. sends wheat ........ 124 
Weights, measures ....... 5 
World Bank (loan) ...... 742 
—Mission closed .......... 96 
Turkmen S.S.R.. ..........- 376 
Turks aud Caicos Islands . .332 
Turrell Fund .............. 485. 
Turtle Mountains, N. D 192 
Tutankhamen (1344 a a 129 
Tutuila Island, Samoa ..... 03 
Tuvinian Peoples Republic. .375 
Twain, Mark (home, ry 11188 
Tweed, ee W. M. (1874 an6 
Twentieth, “Centary Fund ...485 
Twilight, 1955 ......... 384-397 
Twins born (cases) ......-. 310 
Tydings-McDuffie Act (P.I.) 369 
Tyler, John (biog.) ........ 162 
Tyndale, William (1526) ..131 
Typewriting records ....... 478 
Typhoons see Disasters 
Typography award (Ayer) . 
epee Sbarh, French pois. 34% 
Uganda, Br. East Africa... .329 
BWV TOTTI Sarre seals. ste es 526 
Ukrainian S.S.R. ........... 375 
Crimea becomes part o: 92 
Ukrainians, noted .......... 565 
Unalaska Island (area) .....521 
Unemployment— 
By sex, residence, 1950 ...259 
Compensation, first (Wis. ) 200 
Decrease cited by Pres. ..122 
Increase (early 1954) ..... 
PUISUTABES! ia: «01 ser soir 650-653 
—Benefits, by state ...... 653 
PUREE UE Ses nce t vie. 324 
-New York State ........ 230 
-Trust fund, by state ....652 
Veterans compensation . +. 734 
Union Islands ............. 331 
Union of South Africa— 
Area, population, capital. ee 
Cities Pits ulation) ...... 382 
Colored voters (issue) .150 
Descriptive .......... 327-328 
Elections,: 1954 ........... 115 
Electric power .......:.... 676 
Gold production ......... 102 
Gold reserve, 1953 ....... 7163 
Malan resigns Ae Ee a 127 
South-West Africa, claims 115 
Sugar production ........ 695 


Trade, foreign 
Waterfalls 
World Bank loan 
Union, of ee Socialist 
Repu 


Air dents, 1945-54 ....792 
IASTIINOS reeves ss eves ose 377 
Axea, Capital 7..........-. 375 
Armed forces ..-.......... 378 
Atomic bomb tests ........ 772 
Attaches ousted by U.S. ..110 
Australia, ends relations.. 99 
Beria executed ...... , 152 
Berlin conference ...... 6, 87 
Budgets, currency 100, 378 
China, People’s’ rep, of 
(agreement, 1954) 740 
Cities (population) ....... 382 
Collective farming ........ 716 
Crimean War (1883) . .135, 153 
Descriptive ........%. 375-378 
Dnieper DOM sand vases 377 
Doctors’ plot charged ..... 151 
Economic system ....376-377 
Education, religion ...... 378 
—Reorganization .......... 15 
Elections, 1954 ........... 95 
Electric power ....:....... 676 
ereresn. security plan ..112 
Expansion® 22.2262: ee ese. 375 
Five-Year Plans 
eeepc Piel. o7v=0 gain Bend 
Germany 


—Occupation zone 
—Pact with (1939) .. 
—Reparations from .. 
Gold production 


Government, officials. aig 
Hydroelectric projects .... 
ands, areas aa 
Israel, relations ...._. 
Japan, war (1904) 
—Relations, 1954 
Jews, massacre (1903) . 
Kremlin, govt. to leave ... 
Lend-lease, U.S, (1941) ..143 


Merchant fleet .......... 673 
Murder, penalty for ...... 04 
NATO, bid to join Mare: 102 
Navy, British report on ..116 
Noted persons ............ 565 
Parliament, first (1905) ..138 
Petroleum ‘production .... 101 
Poland invaded, 1939 ..... 369 
Policy statement ......... 123 
Political organization .375 


Population ...... 375, 
Potsdam reiiowncaee 
Production ....... 
Railro: ade: eee See 
Republics (states) 
Road construction 
Romanoys slain .. 


PRUlErS bie ak sting ieee he 558 
Stalin, Jos. V. (death) 151 
Fela production ........ 695 
ES a GHB Fr, reir cetcremele 688 
als Britain (offer) 92 
-U.N., U.S. reports ..92, “103 
HU Se (value)! «seme eee 671 
Trotsky exiled f1088) 141 
Turkey, war (1877) ...... iat 


U.S. population bets in ..265 
U.S. recognizes (1933) ... 
Vishinsky, Andrei Y. 
(death) ©... S55. 5.40 
Volcanoes 
Weights, measures 
World War I 
~Armed strength 
epestalties 
-Debt to U.S. 
—Principal events 
World War II 
-Armed strength 
ones held 


umma, 
Yalta ierenen .ot0; 740- Al 
ae (relations) 126, 340 
See also Communist 


party, World 
Unions, labor see Labor Unions 
Unitarian Churches— 
Headquarters ............ 107 
Membership |. ccs wtsae ese 704 
United Fruit Co.— 
Anti-trust action against. .109 
Guatemala seizes land ....151 
Strikes, Central America ..104 
United Hunts races ........ 827 
United Kingdom— 


U: 


Uni 


Area, population 
Capital 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive .. 
Emigration —. 
Gold reserve, 1930-53 
Petroleum production 
Sugar production 
Telephones 
Trade, foreign 
—Canada 
—Hungary. 95, 
Rubber, export curbs .... 
ye (val 


r 
See also Great Britain, Scot- 
land, Ireland (Northern) 


nited Mine Workers— 
Membership .............. 58 
Pensions reduced ......... 56 
Strikes (1946) ........... 146 
ted Nations— 
Abbreviations ............ 45 
Admissions (deadlock) 120 
Agriculture, report on ....116 
American Assn. for the ...500 
Assembly, first (1946) .145 
Atomic control ..... 120, 147 
SP OOM arataenee deeyyhe tctii’s .ai5 s0 ia 
Budget iiemsnsh, a o. 116, 746 
Bunche, Dr. Ralph J. 105, 147 
Chatter sd: 6h sistent 625-630 
-Ratified .......... .. 744 
—Revision Pees 89 
China, People’s Rep. of 
-Arms embargo (196i) 149 


112, 116, 120, 148 


—Entry..100, 
E: Ww. , on. ae 


Clark, Gen. 
Committees 
Disarmament 


Mark 


744 
.100, 108, 124 


United Nations (cont’d. 


Dumbarton Oaks Conf, ...744 
Economic & Social Council. fi 


-Trade proposal ......... 
Baueational, Scientific’ an 
itis Oren. ; 


Assembly .......-. 
-Van Kleffens, pres. 
Greece, observers in 105 
Head paers (pemuanyeey 746 


—-Adopted (1920) .......... 120 
-Italian coe Caeciaiea 108 
—Pakistani electe ae 
Structure’ 224.7]... adenee 146 
International Labor Orgn. ee 
-U.S.S.R. returns to ...... 
International Monetary” 

Forget eae 143 
aaa tee (1949) ........ 47 
-Armistice Comm. head ..123 
—Oenstired is see 152 
Japan. vetoed ............ 150 
Korea see Korean war 
Libya vetoed ............. 150 
Membership, delegates 744 
Officers, committees ..... 744 


Population, world ..100, 104 
Post office opened 149 
Postage stamps issued ....747 
Refugees, unsettled ...96, re 


San Francisco conf. ...... 44 
Secretariat =)... ajon a 746 
-Annual report (1954) ....116 
-Lie_-Trésigns <. 20.55% 05+. 151 
Security council ree 45 
Structure, functions . .744-747 


Thailand requests observers 107 
Trade, East-West (report) 92 
Trusteeship Counc: 745-746 
U.S. delegation . Nod 
U.S.S.R. boycotts 
Vishinsky dies . 
eae "politica rights ..151 
World B: 
Since aie closed in 96 
United Nations Da: 122 
Uni Press Associations ..500 
United States— 
Accessions 205, 206 
Air Force see Air Force, U.S. 
Ambassadors, ministers .. 68 
Area, 285 
Army see Army, U.S. 
Attorneys General 60, 173-174 
Boundaries 285 


#. a. b.O sc atoehe 2-753 
Cabinets, 1789-1954 172-175 
Se ee 18-225 
Shunney of Commerce ....489 
Coastline -.1),...5% doshas 258 
Sen e (defined) ee 


Coast, ‘Gud see Coast 
Guard, U.S. 

Congress see Congress, U.S, 
Constitution .......... 14-620 
Continental limits ........ 251 
-Extreme points 
Courts 
Declaration of Independ.. 
Dependencies “ite 
Easternmost point (Me.) .. 
-Town as 
Elections see prenrioe ree ie 
Peete branch ....59-60, 69 


Bareign aid see Foreign aid 
Foreign relations see 
Foreign relations 
Geographic center ........ 401 
Gold reserve, 1930-53 . 163 
Govt. see Government U.S. 
Immigration law_.... 
Income, national ....756-757 
—Per capita 157 
Islands under trusteeship.203 
Judiciary -63 
Legislative branch 
Marine Corps see Marine’ 
Corps, A 

Merchant’ fleet ... 
—Vessels, notable ..... 
Merchant Marine Acad 
Military Academy .... 
Museum, ‘National .. 
Naval Academy 
Navy see Navy, U.S. 
Northernmost town 


40 


United States (cont’d.) 
Population see Population, U.S. 
Postmasters General ..60, 174 
President see hs seks of ‘U. 
Eoaiic debt A 


blic lands . 
Publications (obtainin 


gZ) 5) 

Receipts expenditures. Bowen (| 
Bocretaries +; -. 59-60, 172-175 
Southernmost city ......-. 51 


States see States, U.S. 
Supreme Court see Supreme 


Court, U.S. 
Territorial expansion ..... 206 
Territories ........... 1-203 
U.N. delegation .......... 747 
Vice Presidents ......;..- 171 
Westernmost point ....... 18 


United States Hotel Stakes. .820 


Universities see Colleges and 
universities 
Unknown ea 
Upolu is., W. Sam 


Upper Volta, Fr. Ww. Africa. 348 


537 
536 


Uranium— 
Density, melting point .. 
Fission theory discovered. 
Ore Leechers 
—Belgian Congo ..... 
Radioactivity, (896) 
Uranus (planet) 
Urban meer: U.S. 
Urugua, 


rea "population, ca capital. .378 
Deseriptive ........-..64.- 378 
Gold reserve, 1953 ...... 163 
Merchant fleet .........-.. 673 


Montevideo (population) . .382 
TElEDHGNES Sos. os ke oe ee 688 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 671 
Weights, measures ....... 5 
World Bank loan ........ He 


Urundi, Belgian Congo 
Utah— 


Admitted to Union ...... 204 
Agriculture statistics. .658-664 
PAT OB 5 TOT utes nerais sae hvala 
Birth, death statistics .... 
Capital 204 
Counties (seats, areas) oe 


DSSeriptlye iss... wees 7 
EOVELTION vosrefaietiansitiyger aie ace 3. 70 
Lake, largest ............. 524 
Begislature oo. ieee ewes a 


3 
Marriage, divorce laws 313, 314 
Officials, salaries 13 
Population, 1850- 1950 . 258-259 
—Cities, counties r 300 


Social security ......, 652-654 
Taxes ...... , 638, 642, 683 
Vital statistics’ .../.. 305-317 
See also oe U.S. 
Utah Territory ............ 204 
Utica Art Instltuie, N.Y.... 430 
Wzbek 8.8. Bie. 376 
cae Wes 


V-E Day, World War Il..... 145 
V-J Day, World War Il..... 145 
Vaccination (1796).......... 133 
Vaintarnas Dam (India) 
Valley Forge State Park...... 
Valley of 10,000 Smokes..... 202 
Valois, House of ............ 555 
Van Buren, Martin (biog.)..161 
Van Kleffens, Eelco N. 120 
Van Ranke Library, Syracuse 
University 448 
Vancouver Island (area)... .521 
Vargas, Getulio D. (death). .115 
Variety poll of drama critics 512 
Vatican City, State of— 


Area, population Ae 4 
Descriptive ....... 378-379 
Lateran Agreement .379 
Law of Guarantees (1870) .136 
ee ends relations. .151 
ecal— 
Nutritive value .........., 669 
Prices, farm, 1930-54 ..... 661 
Production, consumption. .663 
Vegetables— 
Consumption, per capita ..663 
Nutritive values .......... 669 
Price indexes /....... 9-770 
Production, 1930-53 ...... 660 


Vella Lavella Is., Solomons 332 
Venezuela— 


Area, population, capital. ae 
Cities (population) ...... 

IDESCTIPUIVE: 245.2... eee ees 319 
Gold reserve, 1953 ......, 163 
Inter-Amer. conference ... 96 
Merchant fleet ........... 673 
Petroleum production 701 
Sugar production ........ 95 
ER PICDHODESE tiesto es once 688 


Index 


Venezuela (cont’d. 


Trade, U.S. (value) .....- 671. 
Waterfalls... --c0enss one 526 
Weights, measures ........ 545 
Venus (planet) «ig liahacaeae 410 
Morning, evening star ...406 
Rises, sets, 1955 ........-. 411 


Vermont— 
Admitted to Union ...... 204 
Agriculture statistics. .658-664 
Area, rank 204 
Birth, death statistics. . 


. 805 
Capital=...3 2 =: ae 204 
Counties (seats, areas) ..’.300 
Descriptive: <...:.< ews 197-198 
Goverpor hee sec seen ia 70 
Rake, Tarrest’— ic occ. nas 524 
Legislature Re Ae et 13 


Marriage, divorce laws 313, 314 
Officials, salaries ......... 
Population, 1790-1950. .258-259 


—Cities, counties ..... 283-300 
anal security < <= n<.-2- 652-654 
Vitel statistics 305-317 


See also States, es 


Vernal Equinox ........ 383, 409 
Versailles ‘Treaty (1919) .- 139 
German cessions ........- 350 
Hitler rejects 
(1935 732) iceemeates 142, 143 
Vespucci Amerigo (1497) ...130 
Vest Spitzbergen Is. (area) 521 
Veterans— 
ae Legion on rights of .121 
GL Bil” joao 734 
Homes for incapacitated |:734 
THEUEENGCE <5. Aerrsins sie oewtos 135 
Loan program ............ 734 
Medical care .......:...... 734 


New York State 
-On-the-job training ....230 
—Unemployment benefits . .230 


~Veterans Affairs Div, ....231 
Number in" U.S, -iaiseeteaes 134 
Pension payments ...734, 735 
Vocational training ...... 
Veterans Administration— 
Employees (number) ..... 69 
Expenditures, 1953-54 ..... 752 
Headquarters, National ...734 
Organization, functions 134 
Veteran’s Day ....40..00s 12 


Veterans’ organizations— 
American Legion see 
American Legion 
American Veterans Comm..500 
Amer, Vet. of W.W. II ..486 
Blinded Veterans Assn, . .488 
First Division society ....491 
Foreign Wars, Veterans of .500 
~Awards 


-Communists, exposing ... 90 
Forty and Bight .......... 491 
Grand Army of Republic ..491 
Jewish War Veterans + 493 
Korean War Veterans ....493 
Pacific War Veterans . .496 
Purple Heart, Order of ..494 
Rainbow ‘Div. Veterans ...497 
Regular Veterans Assn. int 


Spanish War Veterans .... 
WVIAC HS) eis tay siayaitalew « 500 


75th Division Assn. ...... 498 
Tith Division Assn. ...... 498 
82nd Division Assn. ...... 90 
&9th Division Society 490 
Vetoes, Presidential ......... 53 
Vice Presidents of the U.S.— 
Electoral votes (law) ..... 618 
List, of Mich. seca 171 
Nominees, 1900-52 ........ 584 
Salary’: 2 ii th un eee 59 
Term’ Heginis icc eee 620 
Vicksburg Court House ..... 434 


Victor Emmanuel III (1946) ase 


Victoria, Australia ......... 33 

Victoria Island (area) ..... 621 
Victoria Falls ........, , 526 
Victoria, Queen (1837) ..... 135 


Associated States of 
Vietnam, Indo-China 
France recognizes 8 
Independence negotiations. 88 
Sovereignty 
Telephones 
See also Indo-China, Asso- 
ciated States of 
Villa, Francisco (1911) 
Vinson, Frederick M. 
Violinists (deceased) 
Virgin Islands— 
ACCERSION! Shaspiajc ere eens he tee 
Altitudes (high, low) 
Area, capital ©, aan cenon 
Cities (population) 


Legislatur: 73 
Marriage, ‘ioig laws 313, 314 


Monroe’s law Office .....-- 433 
Museum of — Arts ....433 
Officials, salaries ........ 73 
Population, 1790- 1950 . 258-259 
—Cities, counties. .283-284, 300 
sa a security _...... ae 
Vitel statistics ....... 305-317 
War Memorial Museum ..433 
Williamsburg restored .432-433 
See also States, S. 
Virginia, Univ. of, libraries 449 
Virginius expedition ........ 
Visa regulatio: 
ishi ndrel ¥ Paonia tat 
Visibility at sea ..........: 413 
VistaVision, first film in... .788 
Vital statistics ......... oe 
Vitamins food oie 
iti_ Levu nd (area)..... arti 
adimir, Grand Dukes of...558 
Vocational education ....... 479 
Veterany. cc 6. ee eee 134 
Voice of Boe win grt inquiry. ..151 
Vogeler, Robert A. ......... 148 
Volcanoes— 
Eruptions see Disasters 
Hawall- <. .2°.- ee aaes eee 202 


Largest (Mauna Loa) 
Notable (activity) 
enutopine Islands . 
U.S., only active ... ATT 
ven bali champions, “1954884 


Voistead Act (1917) .......; 39 
Volt (electrical unit) <,....06 545 
Volume— 

Cylinder Gomnuiad ite ‘aeateta 

Measures of ...:..... 539-542 

Sun and planets ....,.... 410 
Volunteer State ............ 196 
Volunteers of America— 

Headquarters. saison saee 107 

History, activities ........ 716 

Membership... 5 cs. 00% os 104 
Voorhees, Melvin B. |... ||” 112 
Vote, electoral— 

Law (Constitution) ..616, 618 


President, 1789-1952. 583, 584 
Vote, popular— 


Elections, 1954 ........... 44 
Governors: 5... . cee 44 
Mayor, N.Y.C., 1950-53 ..239 
Percent of population oe Oe 
President 


-By candidate, 1789- ee 583 
-By state 5 585- on 
Senators; by state 


Voting— 
Age, President on......... 103 
Negroes Cawdine.Gersoe cee 619 
Poll taxes, states with ...612 
Population Mee BN .255, 257 
~Actual vote, 1936-52 2: 


WT ae 


WAC see Women’s Army Corps 
way see Women in the Air 


“Wadsworth Atheneum ...... 427 
Wages— 
Accidents, loss from ...... 309 
Controisid, Socata ee 149 
Farms, 1910-54 ........... 61 


6 
Federal workers, eropcaal: ek 


Pi 


See also’ pares Salaries 
eetewrigne 


Descriptive 
Truman-Mac. 


jes— 
Area, population .......... 


Cities Seopa on) piece 382 
Walker Center: .2.05.... 438 
: Walker Gap (EOE) ei Fane 858 


Walks and eens see Rigs 
and walks 

Wall Street, N.Y 

Bomb explosion “Gipn0)... 140 

Name, origin of ....25..-. 236 

Stock market crash (1929) .141 
Wallace, Elizabeth V. ....... 169 
Wallis Archipelago (Fr.)....350 
Walter Reed Medical Center. vies 
Walters Art Gallery ........ 


Walton League Award ..... 509 
War eOf @TSI2 ey ies sins 134 
Military leaders, U.S. ....566 
War crimes 
Japan (1946, 748). ...146, Ee 
SAIS PLING) ors 5 cini gfe eaisie.s 


Nuremberg (1946) Besse sce 

Trials end (1949) ........ 

Von Neurath freed 
War Department— 

Cabinet status: ends 

Established ........... 

Secretaries, 1789-1947 173 
_ See also Army, Department 


of 
War time (1942-45) 
Ward, Angus (1949) ....147-148 
Warm Springs Found., Ga..483 
Warner Medal (engineering) ‘511 
Wars— 


American. Revolution . .132- a3g 
Black Hawk (1831) ....... 
goer (2899). oe ee ee 131 


Bolivia Paxacusy (1935) ..142 
Casualties tee Casualties, war 


China-Japan ......... -340 
Civil, US. “(1861- ie toasts 136 
Crimean (1853) .. 153 
Eisenhower on pate: 
Franco-Prussian (1870) ..136 
French and Indian 132 


Hundred Yeats’ (1453) 5. 80 
Indians, New Eng. (1676). 132 
Indo-China, .....s-c00-6. 50 
Ttalo-Ethiopian prea ...142 
Korea see Korean wa 
Mexican revolution (1911). 139 
Mexico-U.S. (1846 
Military leaders 
Napoleonic (1805-15) ..... 1 
Philippine revolt (1899) ..137 
Punic (264-146 BC) ....... 129 
Red Cross, aeiernetionsl. e115. 
Russo-Japanese (1904) ...138 
Seminole ae ) 13 
Ship losses 
Spain, civil ...... 142-143, 371 
Thirty Years (1618) 1 
Tripoli-U.S. (1801) 
DWV NS OL PEL ee. rte events oe 134 
World see World War I, II 
Washington Cathedral ..... 218 
Washington, D.C.— 
PST ITROS ele ae ore os hea have 18 
Arms conf. (1921, '25) ...140 
Buildings, tall 533 
Burned (1814) <........... 134 
Capitol builditfe...... 218-219 


Carillon (Dutck gift)..... 218 - 
218-225 - 


Descriptive 
Federal workers (number) .770 
Mileage to other cities. 684- B86 
Population 271 

-—Growth, rank 
—Metropolitan BLES. 1a. .s 303 
Postal receipts: 151 
Public library statistics... .450 
Railroads /218 
Telephones 688 
See also District of Columbia 

Washington, George— 

American Bagnios .132- ae 
Biography 
Birthday (legal SoC hee a 
Birthplace, home (Va. 198 
Capitol cornerstone rad: "218 
Constitutional Convention. 614 
Farewell Address (1796). ..133 
French and Indian War. .132 
Meunt Rushmore Mem....195 


to portal 
ilroads, 1935-52  Géotaty 688 


ashington,_ oe (cont'a:), | West, vate (cont’d.) 
President Ne a ic’ re statistics 
om! 


wares biography 
Washington, Geo., 
Washington Island 
Washington Natl. 225 
Washington Pk. racing, .822, 827 
Washington, State of— 
Admitted to Union ...... : 
ee Statistics. . 658-668 
ATOR TQDE jae caste 204 
. Birth, Vdeatlt statistics ... 
Capital 204 
Counties (seats, areas)... 
Descriptive i98- 
Governor 
Lake, largest 
Legislature . 14 
Marriage, divorce laws. 313, 314 
Officials, salaries ........ 13 
Population, 1860-1950. wth 259 
-Cities, counties ...... 284, 301 
pocist "security 


Marriage, divor: 
Officials, bea eimes 


Fae ve eta hel et eery eT sore Social security . 
Taxes 
Vital statistics .. ¥ 
See also States, U.S. 
West Virginia U. library... 
Westchester Co. parks .... 
Westchester Handicap .. a 
Westchester Welfare Found.. 485 — 
Western Conference— 
Basketball: 2 \as.-s .-ne ees 834 
Football Gig 10- 9) ete 
Track and field . é 


Vitel statistics .»..... 

See also States, U.S. 
Washington Territory 
Washington Univ. libraries. . 


Communism (Cue ae -108 — 
Defense agreement . 11739. 


Water— Explorations, early 
Area (U.S. inland)....... Mutual Security pacts. . 
Boiling, freezing points...4 Population .» 263 
Weight of Western Reserve Hist. Soc.. “435 
Water skiing champions ; Western Reserve Univ. 
Waterfalls, by county ...... libraries .... 
Highests s0isew ste cette sais 5 Western Samoa . 


Minnehaha Falls ........ 
Niagara (landslide) 
Panther (Canada) ....... 
Waterways, U.S. (inland)... 
Watt (electrical unit) 5 
Wayles, Martha ............ 
Wayne, Anthony (1794)..... 
Weather— 
Barometer reading 
Blizzard (1888) 
Canada, dust storms ...... 
Cities, US. 
Polar investigations 
Summary, 1954 
Winds, velocities .. 
See also Precipitation, 


Westerner Stakes . 
Westernmost point, 
Westinghouse science awards .512 
Westminster Abbey, fund for 501 
Westminster Kennel Club...851 — 
Westminster Statute ........ 319. 
Wetherill Medal (science). ..509 
Wexler, Irving (death) 
Whaling Museum........... 
What was said in 1954...... 
Wheat— 
Chicago spot prices ....... 
Exports, 1940-53 .......... 666 
Grain center receipts..... 
Production 
Prices, farm, 1930-54...... 
6 


Temperature Producti “53. 
Weather Bureau, U.S. ...... “By Baten Es Ki ree ‘6 
Amateur observers ....... Supply in’ U. S., 1915-53... .662 
Webb, Lucy ...:.........«.. 64 Whiskey Rebellion (1794)... .133 


Whiskey— 
Exports, imports, 1952-53.694 
Production, 1900-53 ...... 694 

White, Harry Dexter ....... 1 

White House— 


1 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty ..184 
Wedding anniversaries 13 
Weeks (observed each year). oe 
Weight lifting, 1954 
Weight throwing records— 


AMETI CAI © cc antares tele nia 875 Descriptive 

Olympic games ....... 867, 869 Employees (number 
Weights and measures. . .539-542 President’s staff . 

Avomiler Gem se et waiaistvigisiecie 38 Visitors, admission 

Conversion tables ..... 540-542 | White Mountains, N.H. 

Density of elements ...... 537 | White Russia ...... 

Electrical units .......... 45 | White, Stanford (1906) 

Equivalents, table of..541-542 | Whitehead Foundation . 

OL ELL TT aes an eect ali the wie! 9' 545 | Whitman, Walt ........ 

NB ORG: ohgetec iste, ierastitk, 0s 536 | Whitney Foundation ....... 

(Exo) as ee oak dino EE ot 767 | Whitney Museum ........... 


d m 
Human (heights, weights). ph Wholesale price indexes 764, 


-Body organs ...........- 537 | Widener art collection ...... 22 
Knots, miles ..:.......;.. 413 | Widener Handicap ......... 
Metric system ........ 539-540 | Wieboldt Foundation ....... 8 
-Terms defined ........... 540 | Wight Island (area) ........ 52 
WS.. system csc.ahanee 539 | Wightman Cup oe Ae. 
Water: ouiseew owas riers aaa 687 | Wildlife services (U.S 
Wetmmp nn: Dr. Chaim...... 358 Canada): in) 
Welfare services— Wilhelm II, Germany (1941 
Catholic Conf., Natl. ..... 714 | Wilhelmina,-Queen (1948). . He 
Jewish Board, Natl.......715 | William I, Germany (1871).. 
Social Security ....... 653-655 | William the Silent Award... 
-Welland Canal ......... 550, 676 | Williams Handicap ......... 
Wellington Prize (eng.) ....509 | Williams, Roger ............ 


Wellton Canal, Ariz. 


i ee 
WenneGres* hodtdailon . 485 | wine ikea 


Willis, William ............. 1 


Wepman, Dennis ........... 93 illki i 

West Africa, British ||). 1... 329 Wills testaments enti ee 

West Africa, French........ 348 Wilmin: ton: Del. | eee 179 

West Africa, Portuguese ...370 Fine fey Deri Oboe ree 

West Borneo ............... 356 Mayor 3 a oe "6 t 

West Coast relay, 1954...... 881 Popuiation Jee 1a eS OS Oe ‘ 

West Germany see Federal Wilson Is., Solomons ...... 332 { 
Republic under Germany Wilson Library, Ky. U...... 446 j 

West Indies, British ....332-333 | wilson, Woodrow. (biog.)....167 { 


West New Guinea .......... 355 


il odrow, A anh 
Weak Pointe Military “Ackde 728 | usenn Woodrow, Award oeyes 


Wilson, Woodrow, 


West Side Assn. of Foundation ............ 485 
Commerce ,............. 512 | Wind Cave ................. 527 
West Spitzbergen Is. (area). “Bal Winds— 
West Virginia— Designations, poke seamen 415 
Admitted to Union........ 204 Extreme, N.Y.C. ....415, 421 


42 
Winds (cont’d.) 
Velocity, by station........ 415 
Weather, ee Lene 415 
Windsor Hotel fire (1899). .-138 
Windsor, House of .......... 554 
Windward Islands .......... mt 


. 137, 138 


© season 
Wireless (1896, 1901).. 
Wisconsin— 

as to Union .. 


riptive 2 
Forest Sikes ISTE css. . 136 
ISOVOLNOM G avronisiete eign eee 70 
Historical society ..25.55 55. 437 
Take, | largest: ....5. 5.2550. 524 
IO RIBIATUTE) coronene a bee 74 


Marriage, divorce laws .313, 314 
Drcisls, salaries .......:.. 74 
AS alae) 1840-1950. .258-259 
—Cities, counties ...... 284, 301 
pepiel security ........ 652-654 


Tax 3 

Vital. statistics ........ 305-317 

See also States, U.S. 
Wisconsin Territory ........ 204 
eae Uae, libraries. . tae 


Witchersit“( hela S02). 558s 132 
Withers Stakes ............. 818 
Wolverine State Samoa aie teers 186 
Women— 


Age 21 or over, by state. .257 
Associations a 501 
Aviation records 
Awards 

-Books (Skinner) ........ 
-—Chemistry (Garvan) 
-Miss America 


—Mrs. America ........... 48' 
Births, deaths (U.S.).....305 
Equal pay (Br. govt.)....382 
Governor, first (1924)... ..140 
Heights, weights ......... 311 
Mi DON. LOC i ate ce ance 259 
Life span, average ........ 261 


Marriage 

-Foreign citizen, to. - 634 
—Population statistics 260, 261 
—Prospects, by age........ 312 
Minimum Wage law (N.Y.) 233 


Pentathlon champion . 872 
PETRA ey ness ck Meese 620 
—First ore Wyov..:.. 200 


U.N, convention on Trights. 151 
Women in the Air Force— 
History, organization ....730 
Pay scale, allowances. .724-725 
Strength 127 
Women Marines— 
History, organization ....731 
Pay scale, allowances, .724-725 
Women in the Navy— 
History, organization ..... 730 
Pay scale, sag wig a 724-125 
Women’s Army Co: 


History, organizat: ey ea 730 
Pay scale, allowances, .724-725 
PEDO UMRP Rs Vek as Ga 7126 
Women’s Reserve cepas 
Cuard) = cs. 729 
Wonder State .............. 176 
Wonders of the World ..516 
Wood Memorial race .. .821 
Wood pulp industry ........ 693 
Woodbine Park racing...... 827 
Wool— 
Imports, 1951-53 ......... 96 
Prices, farm, 1930-54... ..661 
Production (U. S., world). .691 
Woolworth’s 5 & 10 (1879) ..137 
Worcester Art Museum...... 428 
Work stoppages ............ 57 


Workmen’s compensation— 
First state law (Wis.)....200 


New York State ........., 232 
World— 
Food production, U.N. on. .116 
POP UTA TOR SS Sek ccs 263 
PLE WASS fh tei cx eee eee 268 
EaPOLIBLOUS! Somos tions pees eita 717 
Telephone statistics ...... 688 
Trips around ~(fastest)= .531 
Wonders of t .516 


World Bank see sundae United 
Nations 

World Council of Churches 

World Peace Foundation.... 

World Series see Baseball 

World War I— 


117 
485 


Index 
World War I (cont’d.) 


; Me 
ieee 
"140 


First Americ ser 
's' erican ‘. 
first (19 


Gas attack, 

Memorial museum, ve Ces 
Milit: —— B.S os 566 
Peace treaties 

Rasalan (1918). .141 


.-140 
atta 139 
Poison gas first 
Principal events 
Ruhr occupied (1923, 
Ship losses, notable ...... 
Unknown eat (tomb). -221 
World War II— 
African aman 
Allied po 726 
Padenxies Enlge battle... .145 
ed forces, by country . 726 


era pone Sac te ee 145 
Axis powers ............ 726 
Britain, ‘battle Of 2a ee 144 
Casualties, WS. etenscs 123 
Cemeteries, Amer., abroad .735 
Coral Sea battle ........- 145 
D-Day isles 0 eet 145 
Declarations: 5.5. 25.22.25 144 
Doolittle raids Japan...... 144 


Draft. see Selective Service 


Dunkirk, retreat from... .144 
Four Chaplains Memorial. .247 
Germany 

~Assets in U.S. .......... 113 
-State of war ends (1951) .150 
—Surrenders 52,5... -..3~- 145 
Hostilities cease (1946). ..146 
Iwo Jima, U.S. invades. ..145 


—Marine Corps Mem. ......128 


Japan surrenders ......... 145 
Leyte Gulf battle ......... 145 
Memorial museums, Va.. .433 


Military. leaders, U.S...... 566 


Neutral nations .........: 726 
North African invasion. ..145 
Okinawa, U.S. invades... .145 
Patton Museum ...... 183, 434 
Peact tréaties’ 2-052... .<. 144 
-Austrian see Austria 

Kirst (1926)" ft cekteas ite 145 
-German allies (1946) ....146 
Japan: (tees ose cee 740 
-Japan-Burma ............ 119 
—Ratifications (1947) ..... 146 
Pearl Harbor attack ...... 44 
Philippine Islands ....... 
Potsdam Agreement ...... 
Prisoners held ....84, 124, 148 


Rhine, Allies cross the ..|.145 
Ship losses ..144-145, 157-158 
Summary of events | 144-145 
U.S.S.R., Germany attacks. ss 
V-E Day 
V-J Day 
Weterans see Veterans 
War crimes see War crimes 
Yalta Agreement 740-741 
World’s Fairs, Expositions— 
Alaska Exp., Seattle (1909) 138 
Century of Progress (1933) rl 
Chicago’ (1893) ........45. 
Golden Gate ta (1939) 
Hudson-Fulton (1909) .. 
Jamestown, Va. (1907) 
Lewis and Clark (1905) 
New York (1939) 


Pan-Amer., Buffalo (1901). 138 
Panama Exp., Calif. (1915) 139 
Paris: (1855) *ereeace as 153 
Paris (1889, 1900) ....137, 138 
Philadelphia C18T6) ss 136 
Philadelphia (1926) ...... 140 
St. Louis Exp, (1904).,...138 
State fair, largest ........ 9 


Wrangle Island (area) 
Wrestling, amateur .... 
Wright, Adm. Jerauld 
Wright Brothers— 
Aviation awards 
First plane ...... 
Flights (1903) 


Memorial, N.C. 
Writers, noted .... 

A WANOS FF ioc oly eae eee ~'503- 512 
Wyandotte Cave, Ind. ....,. 182 
Wycliffe, John (1382) 130 
Wyoming— 

Admitted to Union ....... 204 

Agriculture statistics ..658-668 


— 2 
Wyoming (cont'd.) 
RECA, TAME © Son 55. weed Oe 
ee 


Lake,’ 


lar, 
Eeriiaturee ia 3i3;914 


*o ties, counties . 284, “301-308 
a ene OP 1-654 
geen "643, 683 
Vitel” statistics o 2ce., 305-317 
Ae aiso States, U.S. ae 
Wii st cena eee 


Art gallery 427 
Harvard, Powliag against. .865 
Libraries. 449 


Peabody Museum ......... 427 
Yalta Agreement ....... 740-741 
U.S.S.R. accessions ...... 375 
Yanaon, Fr. India ......... 349 
Yankee Handicap .......... 821 
Yap Island (area) .......... 521 
ee 
GRINS oo. oc eee eae 409 
Gheistian era began ...... 129 
Era, neleune tO acti coe 402 


Length of. 5-6..0k eee ee 409 


Sidereal, Crea Hes aS. "= 409 
Yeast Gautritive value) ..... 669 
Yellow fever (1900) ........ ey 


Yellowhammer State ....... 
Yellowstone so Park, .200, bat 


Yemen; Arabia. .< 230. .c46 379 

Sana (population) ........ 382 
York, House of ............ 554 
bP arearae National Park |... . 527 
Young,) E..“Mexl=<-fo4.5- oe 4 


Young, Robert R. 
Young Men’s Christian Assn. ne 
Young Women’s Christian 
(ASERD) ~ 1st) serene ee 716 
Youthful Stakes -821 
Ysabel Is., Solomons .. 


(1953) 
Area, population, capital. 
Cities (population) .->.... "382 
Communist party pb 95 
Descriptive 


Electric. power: os. sce e168 
Merchant fleet .........., 673 
Mikhailovitch, Gen. ...... 46 
EOerOLeUR production 701 
ar «production =j5..0 ca 695 
lephones wyoisitac sie ye a eae 688 


Tito chosen Broadens <tnee 151 
Trade, U.S. (value)...... 671 
Trieste dispute 83 


U.S. population born in. .265 


U.S. recognizes (1945) -145 
U.S.S.R. (relations) .126, 380 
Vatican relations end ....151 . 
Vice pres. ousted ......... 88 
World Bank loan ......... 742 
Yukon 2Rivers. hese 211 
Yukon Territory, Canada 325 
Ga 
Zansibar oc casas. 329-330, 521 
Zenger, John P. on Bi) Sarr 132 
Memorial, “NiY G) us s.00t 246 
Zero, Absolute ............. 416 
Zeus, Statue of ..:......... 516 
Zine production ........... 699 
Zion National Park......... 527 
Zionist movement .......... 358 


Zodiac, signs of the......... 410 


Zog, King (Albania) ....... 333 
Zoological Parks— 
Lincoln Park, Chivage .., 436 
New York City Boukahts 254 
Zuyder Zee (Neth.) Ne eG 65 


365 
Zwicker, Brig. Gen. R. W. 55, 91 


one eee 


Auto Racing &p. 
Btock a inn i Marshall T D: 

EY ampion: shal eague aytona 

Beach, Fla., 2,320 pts. Eastern sprint car cea 

pion: Johnny Thomson, See re ae oe 

, Trophy in jet racing, Natl. 

Aircraft Exposition, Dayton, ©O., : 


round, San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 17. World fly- 
weight title won by Pascual Perez by defeating 
Yoshio Shirai (D-15), Tokyo, Japan, Nov. 26, 
first from Argentina to.win a world boxing crown. 

Boxing—Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy (; 
840)—Carl (Bobo) Olson, world middleweight 
champion. James J. Walker Award: James J 
Braddock. 

Fro Boxing Bouts (pp. 842-843)—Sandy Sad- 
dler def. Ray Famechon (TKO-5), Paris, France, 
Oct. 25. Chico Varona def. Johnny Bratton (D- 
10), St. Nicholas Arena, New York, Oct. 25. Ernie 
Durando def. Bobby Dykes (D-10), Milwaukee, 
Wis., Oct. 25. Jackie Blair drew with Lulu Perez, 
10 rounds, Boston, Mass., Oct. 26. Maurice Harper 
def. Del Flanagan (D-10), San Francisco, Oct. 27 
Vince Martinez def. Carmine Fiore (TKO-7), Madi- 
son Square Garden, Oct. 29. Frankie Ryff def. 
Henry Davis (D-10), Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 1. 
Bobby Jones def. Moses Ward (D-10), St. Nicholas 
Arena, Nov. 1. Ralph Dupas def. Carlos Chavez 
(TKO-1), New Orleans, La., Nov. 1. Willie Troy 
def. Tommy Thompson (TKO-6), Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 2. Bobo Olson def. Garth Panter 
(TKO-8), Richmond, Calif., Nov. 3. Kenny Lane 
def. Orlando Zulueta (D-10), St. Nicholas Arena, 
Nov. 8. Gene Fullmer def. Jackie La Bua (D-10), 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 8. Willie Troy def. Jesse 
Turner (D-10), Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 9. Al 
Andrews def. Chico Varona (D-10), Chicago, IIl., 
Nov. 10. Charles Humez (France) def. Tiberio 
(italy) for European middleweight championship 
(TKO-3), Milan, Italy, Nov. 13. Hurricane Jack- 
son def. Keene Simmons (TKO-6), Providence, 
R. I., Nov. 15. Gene Fullmer def. Peter Mueller 
(D-10), Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 15. Jimmy Carter 
def. Paddy De Marco (TKO-15), San Francisco, 
Nov. 17, to regain lightweight championship. Gil 
Turner def. Charley Scott (TKO-8), Philadelphia, 
Pa., Nov. 18. Floyd Patterson def. Jimmy Slade 
(D-8), Madison Square Garden, Nov. 19. Board~ 
walk Billy Smith def. Archie McBride (TKO-9), 
St. Nicholas Arena, Nov. 22. Willie Pastrano def. 
Bobby Dykes (D-10), Miami Beach, Fla., Nov. 23. 
George Araujo def. Tommy Tibbs (D-10), Boston, 
Noy. 23. Joey Maxim def. Paul Andrews (D-10), 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 24. Pascual Perez of Argentina 
defeated Yoshio Shirai of Japan (D-15) to win 
world fiyweight championship, Tokyo, Nov. 26. 
Teddy Davis defeated Percy Bassett (D-12) in a 
world featherweight elimination bout, Madison 
Square Garden, Nov. 26. Gil Turner def. Ray 
Drake (TKO-9), Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 29. Charlie 
Norkus def. Rolarfu LaStarza (D-10), Cleveland, 
Ohio, Dec. 1. Johnny Saxton def.. Ramon Fuentes 
(D-10) in a non-title bout, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Dec. 2. Frankie Ryff def. Orlando Zulueta (D-10), 
Madison Square Garden, Dec. 3. Peter Mueller def. 
Ralph Jones (D-10), Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 4. 
Italo Scortichini def. Chico Varona (D-10), St, 
Nicholas Arena, New York, Dec. 6. Vince Mar- 
tinez def. Al Andrews (D-10), Madison Square 
Garden, Dec. 10. Sandy Saddler def. Bobby Woods 
(D-10), Spokane, Wash., Dec. 11. Rex Layne drew 
with Heinz Neuhaus, European heavyweight cham- 
pion (D-10), Dortmund, Germany, Dec. 12. 

Contract Bridge (p. 861)—Metropolitan men’s 
pairs, New York, N. Y., Oct. 22: Herman Goldberg 
and Sidney Ritter. 

Court Tennis (p. 863)—North American Open, 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 17: Albert B. Johnson def. 
Alastair B. Martin. 

Dog Shows (p. 851)—Albany (N.Y.) K.C., Oct, 
23: Ch. Carmor’s Rise and Shine, cocker spaniel 
(Mrs. Carl E. Morgan, High Point, N C.). Troy 


Latest Sports Records 
LATEST SPORTS RECORDS OF 1954 


Additions to tables on pages 797-896 


(N.Y.) K.C., Oct. 24: Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah 
Crest, boxer (Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Harris, Santa 
Ana, Calif.). Union County K.C., Elizabeth, N. J., 
Noy. 7: Ch, Timber of Ambleside, Irish wolfhound 
(Mrs, Thomas B. Madigan, bane att Like 
Newark (N.J.) K.C., Nov. 21: Ch. Truly Fair of 
Mardormere, greyhound (Mardormere Kennels, 
Glen Head, L. I.). Queensboro K.C., Jamaica, 
N. Y., Nov. 27: Ch. Blakeen van Aseltine, minia- 
ture poodle (Mrs. Marguerite Tyson, Washington, 
D. C.). Bronx County K.C.. New York, Dec. 4; 
Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest, boxer (Dr. and 
Mrs. R.'C.. Harris, Santa Ana, Calif.). 
Football Awards—Heisman Trophy: Alan 
Ameche, Wisconsin. Maxwell Memorial Trophy: 
Ron Beagle, Navy. Knute Rockne Memorial 
Trophy: Max Boydston, Oklahoma. Grantland 
pea! Award: U.C.L.A. Lambert Memorial Trophy: 


y. 
Football Coach of the Year (p. 811)—Henry R. 
Sanders, U.C.L.A. © Z st) 
_Football—Conference Winners (p. 811)—Atlan- 
tic Coast: Duke; Southwest Conference: Arkansas. 
Football Scores (pp. 812-816)—Games of Dec. 4— 
Florida A&M 67, Maryland State 19. Houston 19, 
Detroit 7. North Carolina College 19, Tennessee 
State 6. Notre Dame 26, Southern Methodist 14. 
South Carolina 19, The Citadel 6. 
Harness Horse Records (pp. 830-831)— 
Trotters—Mile Track 


Aged: ‘Taylor Ridge, 3.022 4.0 eee 1:5935 
4-year-old: Kimberley Kid ...........:... 259. 
3-year-old: Stenographer ................- *1:5915 
2-year-old: Scott Frost .............20-0-: 700 
Trotters—Half-Mile Track 
Aged: Scotch Valley’. -.aton: ccatnen see 2:02 
4-year-old: Faber Hanover ............... 2:014; 
3-year-old: Stenographer ...¥............. 23034 
2-year-old: Scott Frost ~..........-....+. 2:06 
Pacers—Mile Track 
Aged: Red Salls~ -sic.cris Wise ee 158 
4-year-old: Times Square ............... 1:5846 
3-year-old: Parker Byrd ©. .... 0... i.e. mses #1558 
2-year-old: American Way ............... 2:0145 


_ . Pacers—Half-Mile Track 

Aged: Guinea Gold ............... recta 

Meadow Rice 

4-year-old: Newport Chief 

3-year-old: Adios Boy 
The Tippler . 

Diamond Hal . 

Phantom Lady 

2-year-old: Quick Chief 

*Time trial. 

Horse Racing (pp. 818-827)—Thoroughbred Rac- 
ing Assn. Champions—Horse of the Year: Native 
Dancer. Other champions:—Mare: Lavender Hill; 
two-year-old colt: Nashua; two-year-old. fillies: 
High Voltage; three-year-old fillies: Parlo; 
Steeplechasers: King Commander; three-year-old 
colt: High Gun. 

Golf Champions (pp. 856-859)—Metropolitan 
P.G.A., Oct. 15: Steve Doctor, East Meadow, L. I. 
P.G.A., Golfer of the Year: Ed Furgol. Dunlop 
Masters Tournament, Sandwich, England: Bobby 
Locke, South Africa, 291. Trans-Mississippi 
Women’s Amateur, Thomasville, Ga.: Vonnie 
Colby, Hollywood, Fla., 1 up. Women’s Texas 
Open, Fort Worth, Texas: Betsy Rawls, Spartan- 
burg, S.C., 1 up. 

National Marbles Tournament (p. 861)—Bobby 
Hickman, Huntington, W. Va.; Wanita Kuchar, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Power Boat Racing Records (p. 888)—Inboard 
(one mile)—7-Litre: 115.203 m.p.h., George Byers, 
Jr. in Miss Desoto, Elizabeth City, N. C., Oct. 3. 
Jersey Speed Skiff: 56.604 m.p.h., Dan Ardolino 
in Jo Carol Too, New Martinsville, W. Va., Sept, 
25. 135-Hydro.: 101.373 m.p.h.,. Buddy Holloway, 
Screaming Eagle IV, Salton Sea, Calif., Nov. 8. 
136-Hydro.: 80.066 m.p.h., Thomas Caldwell, Blue 
Blazes. 48-Hydro.: 87.135 m.p.h., Duane Allen, 
Tinkertoy. Cracker Box: 15.386 m.p.h., Carl 
Maginn, Hot Ice. E Racing Runabout: 84.556 
m.p.h., Guy Wilson, Slipper-E. 

Inboard (5 miles)—136-Hydro.: 61.941 m.p.h., 
Bob Boehm,- Jerky, Salton Sea, Calif., Nov. 6. 
48-Hydro.: 67.720 m.p.h., Louis Meyer, Jr., Lou 
Kay, Nov. 6. Cracker Box: 65.693 m.p.h., Carl 
Maginn, Hot Ice, Nov. 9. E Racing Runabout: 
72.757 m.p.h., Marion Parker, E-Gad, Nov. 6. 

Soccer (p. 847)—World Rugby Cup, Paris, Nov 
13—Great Britain 16, France 12, 

Swimming Records, World (p. 885)—G. Tumpek, 
Hungary, set a new unofficial world record for the 
pow meres butterfly swim of 1:02.1, Budapest, 

ov. 21. 

Track and Field Records, American (pp. 873- 
875)—Amateur Athletic Union approved 23 per- 
formances by American athletes in 1954, one in 
Renee as in swimming, and six in weight lifting, 

ov. 
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° 2 b 
United States Senate Election Returns by States, 1954 
Source: Compiled from United Press official and unofficial returns (as of Dec. 1, 1954) 
Those marked (*) served in the 83rd Congress 
Vote Vote 
State Senator Elected cast Losing Candidate cast 
Alabama John J.Sparkman (D)*........- 259,348 |J. Foy Guin, Jr. (R)............ 
AveAnSOS John L. MeClellan 1D) eae aE (a) (Unop: ) 
ornia, T. H. Kuchel (R)* 2 yr. term... .| 1,999,874 |Samuel W. Y (DY) oe ee 
Colorado Gordon Allott (R).........----. 50,902 |John A. Carrol (D)............. 
elaware J: Allen Frear(D)*.. 03.0.2 ss 6. 82,327 |Herbert B. Warburton (R) 
rgia Richard B. Russell (D)*. -| 333,817 Sosnees iz 
ho. . | C. Dworshak (R)* 42,089 |Glen H. Taylor (D)... 
Tilinois. Paul H. Douglas (D)* oseph T. Meek (R)... 
Lowa... Thomas EF. Martin 
as. .| Andrew F, Schoeppel (R)* 
Kentuck: -+Alben W. Barkely (D).......... 
Louisiana...... Allen J, Ellender (D)*.......-.. 
Maine (Sept. 13) |Margaret Chase Smith (R)* 
Massachusetts. . | Leverett Saltonstall (R)*........ 
Miel Oe area atrick McNamara (D)......... 
Minnesota...... ubert H. Humphrey (D)* 
Mississippi... .- James O. Eastland (D)*,......... 
Montana....... James E. M IY (CED) Bae cin. ce ota 
Nebraska...... Carl T. Curtis (R) full term 
Nebraska. ..... Roman L. Hruska (R) 4 yr. term. 
Nebraska (b)...|Mrs. Hazel Abel (R)......... an 
Nevada........ Alan Bible (D) 2 yr. term. . - 


New Hampshire. 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey..... 
New Mexico.... 
North Carolina. . 


Clifford P. Case (R)..... 
Clinton P. Anderson (D)* 
W. Kerr Scott 


North Carolina..|Sam Ervin, Jr. (D) 2 yr. term... H ) 

Oo rate ye Noe George H, Bender (R) 2 yr. term. .| 1,258,179 |Thomas A. Burke (D)*......... 
Oklahoma...... Robert S. Kerr (D)*............ 335,127 | Fred M. Mock (R)..........-.. 
Oregon......... Richard L. Neuberger (D)....... 285,770: Guy. Cordon (B)*=.....cene nae 
Rhode Island. ..|Theodore Francis Green (D)*....| 192,320 |Walter I. Sundlun (R) . 

South Carolina..|J. Strom Thurmond (D) write in.| 143,444 |Edgar A. Brown (D)... 

South Dakota. .|Karl E. Mundt aes 134,880 |Kenneth Holum (D)... 

Tennessee...,.. Estes Kefauver (D)* 249,121 |Thomas P. Wall, Jr. (R). m 
EESBXBN: ileicis ches << Lyndon B, Johnson (D)*........ 538,417 |Carlos G. Watson (R)..... < 
Virginia........ A. Willis Robertson (D)*........ 244.844 | Cintke Beep eg see 
West Virginia... |Matthew M. Neeley (D)*....... 320,821 Tom eases (CR) Aes eee 
Wyoming...... Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D)....... 57,865 | William H. son (RSs eae 


(a) Re-elected in the preferential primary, and unopposed in the General Election. 
(b) Term expired Jan. 3, 1955. 


‘Election Returns for Governor by States, 1954 
Source: Compiled from United Press official and unofficial returns (as of Dec. 1, 1954) 
Asterisk (*) indicates Incumbent 


Vote 
State Governor Elected cast Losing Candidate pea 
Alabama....... James E. Folsom (D)............ 202,525/Thomas Albernét Be 
Arizona........ Ernest W. McFarland (D)....... 128,104|Howard Pyle ie Ol aye 14g 'see 
Arkansas.,...... Orval E. Faubus (P) any Ree tk 208,121|/Pratt Remmel ( 7 
California. ...../Goodwin J. Knight (R)*,....... 2,203,816|Richard Perrin Graves (D) 
Colorado.....,../Edwin C, Johnson (D).......... ,788|/Donald G. Brotz 
Fe cecntiot Se ~ es CD) ss qorroes John David Lodge (R 
orida eRoy Collins (D)...., »796\5. T 

Georgia Marvin Griffin (D) a ; (inopp ene Aled Oat. 2) 
Idaho Robert E,. Smylie (R) 124,058|Clark Hamilton (D 
Iowa..... ..|Leo A. Hoegh (R)... 415,140\Clyde E. Herring ( 
Kansas.........|Fred Hall (R)......... 325,604|George Docking (D).. 
Moe wert. 13) Reena. ae ae ) 135,673|/Burton M. Cross (R) 

ryland...... . R. McKeldin, Jr ; 
Massachusetts. .|Christian A. Herter Seb RRO te Ree a 


Michigan......./G. 


Minnesota...... \Or 


Nebraska....... 
Nevada........ 
New Hampshire. 
New Mexico 
New York. . 
North Dakot 
Oh: 


Oregons itn es 
Pennsylvania. . , 
Rhode Island... 


South Carolina, .|George B. Timmerman, Jr. (D).; 
) ; 


South Dakota... 
Tennessee....., 


Wisconsin. tye 
Wyoming...... 


214,204/(Unopposed 
na PD 


596,158|William Proxmir 
56,291|William Jack (D). oe 


(a) Vote to be counted in January 1955 and no unofficial t i 
otal available. 
(b) Democrat 2,296,645; Liberal 264,093. : 


'188,139|Dean J. Lewis (R)... |” 


3 and Book of Facts for 1955 


The 179th anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 1776, falls on July 4, 19, . 
The 168th anniversary of the signing of the Constitution of the United States, 1787, falls on September 


A 


17,1955. A 


The Wortp Aumanac first appeared 87 years ago, in 1868, as a booklet published by the New York — 
World, and giving political and economic information. Annual publication was discontinued in 187 
In 1886 Joseph Pulitzer revived the Wortp ALMaNac as a comprehensive record of American and foreign — 
activities. It has been published annually since, and in 1955 enters its 70th year. In 1931 it was — 
acquired by Scripps-Howard, and until 1951 bore the imprint of the New York World-Telegram. 
It is now published by the New York World-Telegram and Sun. ; : . 


oo 


When the delegates from the Thirteen States had adopted the Constitution of the United States in 

§ Philadelphia, Sept. 17, 1787, Benjamin Franklin said: ‘‘Much of the strength and efficiency of any — 
government, in procuring and securing happiness to the people, depends on the general opinion of 
“a the goodness of that government as well as of the wisdom and integrity of its governors. I hope ‘ ; 
_ that we shall act heartily and unanimously in recommending this Constitution wherever our influence 
_ may extend and turn our future thoughts and endeavors to the means of having it well administered.” i) 


i 


ee eee 

elm The Editor acknowledges with thanks the many letters, whether of helpful comment of criti- 
_— cism, that attest the usefulness of the Wortp ALMaANac, and invites suggestions for improve- 
ment of its services to readers. Address: 125 Barclay St., New York 15, N. ¥. B 
_ The Wortp ALmanac does not decide wagers. 


MAJOR EVENTS OF 1954 “Ss 


1 Democrats capture House of Representatives, hold Senate by one vote, take 18 
out of 33 governors, including those of New York and Pennsylvania, in close 
November election. 


Formal peace announcement in Indo-China Aug. 11, ends 745 years of revolt by 
2 a 


, victorious Viet Minh with French withdrawal and marks first cessation of major 
' .. fighting since start of World War II. Total casualties near 500,000. 


3 Geneva Conference on Far Eastern Affairs, Apr. 26-July 21, 19 nations, including 
. Communist China, participating, gives 77,000 sq. mi. to Viet Minh Communists,” 
+ 50,000 to Viet Nam; fails to get unification of Korea because of Communist opposition. 
Pe; 4. Organization of Western European Union with British participation, after col- 
‘1 lapse of European Defense Community, providing for sovereignty and arming of 
of West Germany, autonomy for Saar and stronger supreme command, precipitating 
counter-action by Soviet Union. 
| ip 5 Signing of Southeast Asia Treaty of Defense, initiated by U. S., with U.-S., 
5 Australia, New Zealand, Great Britain, France, Thailand, Republic of Philippines ~ 
* and Pakistan. a | 
Revision downward of income taxes on individuals, corporations, partnerships 
and estates by U. S. Congress in Internal Revenue Code of 1954, lightens tax- 
'  payer’s load. : 
ff Racial segregation in the public schools ruled unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the U. S., in unanimous.decision. 
‘; 8 Signing of Dixon-Yates contract by AEC to permit private utility to supply Ten- 
: nessee Valley Authority with replacement energy, as part of President Eisen- 
hower’s policy to use private enterprise to lessen Government load and avoid 
regional preferences. - 
Sentenci by Communist China of 13 Americans to long prison terms as “spies” 
9 as latest of series of international abuses, causing United Nations to demand im- 
mediate release of 11 uniformed airmen. 
10 Condemnation of Sen. Jos. R. McCarthy by U.S. Senate for undignified conduct, 
after 2 spectacular hearings, intensifying split in Republican Party. 


a. Aa oe fk oe 


“a 


HEADLINES OF THE YEAR 


U. S. extends social security. eee divided peacefully between Italy and 
ritis nal to E t. ugoslavia. ie i 
Da esteplishen Air Force Academy. Communist Chinese shoot down British Pacific 
Guatemala ousts pro-Communist government. | airliner carrying Americans. 
Robert Young wins control’ of New York Cent- U. S. hydrogen bomb blast in Pacific sears 
tral R. R. Japanese fishermen. 
U. S. and Canada extend defensive radar net. Hurricanes devastate parts of Atlantic coast 


ent curtailing | and New England. 
per poe en Iran hires Anglo-Iranian Oil Corp. to operate 


: t. Lawrence | properties. 
meee Be ee eeanrk sony. Dare F . U. S.-Korean Agreement implements $700,000,000 


Ye my 7 
ES - isits Chou- | economic gnd military aid. 5 
mcial, cea ee NO France provides home rule for Tunisia, reforms ef 


mated b; for French Morocco. 
eeepaeeutany-ecccpis food reise’ So" : Atomic Energy Act authorizes licensing of nu- ! 


U soviet Union releases Port Arthur to Com- | clear materials to private industry for peaceful + 
munist China, ! uses. 
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~ GAINS AND LOSSES IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


Geneva, EDC, Defeats for West; West Germany to be Armed 


The year 1954 blew hot and cold in in- 
ternational affairs. It was a year of diplo- 
matic crises for the West, which suffered 
a number of defeats and then rallied for 
a tighter military defense against the 
maneuvers of Communism. 


STALEMATE AT BERLIN 


The year began with a determined ef- 
fort on the part of the U. S., Great Britain 
and France to get a showdown on German 
unification, the Austrian peace treaty_and 
other disputed matters with Soviet Rus- 
sia. A conference of foreign ministers in 
Berlin, Jan. 25-Feb, 18, resulted in new 
obstacles being placed by the Soviet 
Union in the way of any solutions pro- 
posed by the West. Present were John 
Foster Dulles, U. S., Anthony Eden, Great 
Britain, Georges Bidault, France, and V. 
Molotov, Soviet Union. See Page 87 for 
details. 

The attempt of Molotov to make Com- 
munist China a party to any European 
settlement failed. The ministers agreed 
Communist China should be included_in 
a conference to attain peace in the Far 
East, to meet in Geneva Apr. 26 to settle 
Korean unification peacefully, and dis- 
cuss ending the war in Indo-China. The 
invitation to Communist China was not to 
imply recognition of its government. 

France was the big loser. It was de- 
feated militarily in Indo-China, gave up 
half of the country to the Vietminh rebels, 
and practically withdrew from the rest. 
This was adjusted at the Geneva Confer- 
ence on Far Eastern Affairs, Apr. 23-July 
21, 1954, which the U.S.. considered damag- 
ing to the West, 

The Geneva Conference was held by 
the foreign ministers of 19 nations or re- 
gimes, with the People’s Republic of China 
(Communist) represented by a delegation 
headed by Chou En-lai. Others: Great 
Britain, France, the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union, also Belgium, Australia, Canada, 
Colombia, Denmark, Ethiopia, Greece, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Republic of 
the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, Repub- 
lic of Korea, North Korea (Communist). 
The conference was opened by Prince 
Wan Waithayakon of Siam (former am- 
bassador to the U. S.); other chairmen 
were V. Molotov (Soviet Union) and 
Anthony Eden (Britain). Seey. of State 
John Foster Dulles, who did not confer 
with Chou En-lai, left May 2 and was suc- 


ceeded by Under Secy. Walter Bedell 
Smith. 


COMMUNISTS STOP ELECTIONS 

The two principal subjects were unifi- 
eation of Korea by free elections and an 
armistice for Indo-China, with settlement 
of its political organization. The Korean 
elections, proposed in the U. N. armistice, 
foundered on obstacles raised by the 
North Koreans, supported by the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. The 15 
members of the U. N. and the Republic of 
Korea announced June 15 the breaking 
off of negotiations because the Commu- 
nists rejected fundamental principles of 
U. N. authority and Bend nels) free elec- 
tions. Walter Bedell Smith argued that 
the authority and moral force of the U. N. 
must be upheld because “‘it is the only in- 
strument left to us for ridding the world 
of the scourge of war.” The Communists 
insisted the U. N. must be treated as an 
aggressor and barred from further activ- 
ity in Korea. They wanted the elections to 
be supervised by commissioners appoint- 
ed by North and South Korea, with neu- 
tral observers to assist them. 


peated losses of the French in 
Indo-China, including the capture of 
Dienbienphu, darkened the proceedings. 
The French cabinet fell and Premier Bi- 
dault yielded to Pierre Mendes-France. 
Through his efforts an armistice was 
signed July 21, 1954, at Geneva. Under- 
secy. Walter Bedell Smith said the U. S. 
would respect the terms but would not 
guarantee them. 

Three agreements were made. They par- 
titioned Viet Nam, ee 77,000 sq. mi. 
and 12,000,000 pop. to the Vietminh rebels 
and 50,000 sq. mi. and 9,500,000 pop. to Viet 
Nam. Also outside the Communist terri- 
to were Cambodia, with 4,000,000 pop. 
and. Laos, with 1,400,000. Provision was 
made for elections for a unified govern- 
ment to be held within 2 years. The terri- 


torial integrity of Cambodia and Laos was. 


to be respected by Viet Minh, and they 
were to retain only forces needed for self- 
defense, with some French military units. 
Both were to hold secret elections in 1955. 
France agreed to respect “‘the epen- 
dence and sovereignty, unity and terri- 
torial integ ty of Cambodia, Laos and 
Viet Nam. It was stipulated that the mili- 
tary demarcation line should not be con- 
sidered a political or territorial boundary. 
Under the terms several hundred thou- 
sand non-Communists were moved.from 
Viet Minh to Viet Nam, while many others 
came unwillingly under Communist dom- 
ination. ‘ 

The agreements will be supervised by 
commissions chosen from Canada, India 
and Poland, empowered to settle any issue 
except one that might lead to hostilities. 
The latter must be referred to ambassa- 
dors of 9 nations: U. S., Britain, France, 
Soviet Union, Viet Nam, Viet Minh, Laos, 
Cambodia and Communist China. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY FOLLOWS 


Washington was gratified because blood- 
shed would stop, but the President point- 
ed out that whenever the freedom of a 
man was taken away in Viet Nam or China 
American freedom lost a little. The need 
for holding the free nations together to 
meet the Communist threat in the East 
resulted in the effective organization of 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty, which Secy. John Foster Dulles 
had been working on prior to the Geneva 
Conference. This treaty was signed Sept. 
8, 1954, at Manila, P. R. by representatives 
of the United States, Great _ Britain, 
France, Australia, New Zealand, Philip- 
pine Republic, Thailand and Pakistan. For 
terms see page 739. 


FRANCE SHELVES EDC 


The European Defense Community col- 
lapsed Aug. 30, 1954, when the French Na- 
tional Assembly, after 3 weeks of debate, 
failed to ratify it. The vote was not on 
ratification but on a motion to close the 
debate and ‘‘move on to other business,” 
which carried 319 to 264. This had the ef- 
fect of shelving the treaty. The result 
caused loud recriminations in the cham- 
ber. Paul Reynaud, former premier, 
shouted: “For the first time in French his- 
tory a treaty has been rejected without 
either its author or its signatory being 
given a chance to speak.” Although defeat 
of EDC was hailed by the Communists’as 
a victory, it was-made possible by non- 
Communist groups, including the De- 
Gaulle faction of 83 members, which did 
not want France in a treaty with Ger- 
many without British participation. 

Edouard Herriot, former premier, who 
made the motion to close, asserted: EDC 


1954 | 


’ ers and 


meant the end of French independence; 
France must not enter any defense or- 
ganization in which Britain did not have 
an equal part; it was “monstrous” for the 
treaty to permit members of the EDC 
commission to make decisions without 
prior instructions from their govern- 
ments; West Germany would be able to 
leave EDC when East and West Germany 
had been reunited, whereas France had 
no such privilege. 

Although the national congress of the 
Socialist party had instructed its 102 dep- 
uties to support the treaty, 52 deputies 
voted for c vege d the debate. The execu- 
tive committee thereupon expelled 3 lead- 
€ repared for closer supervision of 
its deputies. . 

Shelving of the treaty, which had been 
ratified by 4 out of 6 contracting nations, 
caused gloom in the West. The Manchester 
Guardian commented that during 4 years 
of disagreement over the-defense com- 
munity “the vision of a united and pros- 
perous Western Europe has been dimmed 
almost to extinction.’’ Comment in Wash- 
ington was bitter, but Secy. of State 
Dulles said the result would not force the 
United States into a policy of narrow na- 
tionalism but that this would be governed 
“by the realization that we cannot in iso- 
lation find safety for ourselves.” He re- 
called that the Senate in July had adopted 
a resolution unanimously asking that the 
Federal German Republic become a free 
and equal member of the society of na- 
tions: He also reminded the nations that 
prevention of war between neighbors 
with a long record of fighting called for 
merging certain government functions 
into supranational institutions. 


SENATE ON GERMANY 


The U. S. Senate twice had expressed 
itself as in favor of unification of Germany 
and of restoring sovereignty to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. In a resolution 
of Aug. 3, 1953, both the Senate and the 
House had asked for the early reunifica- 
tion of Germany by free elections. In a 
resoultion voted July 30, 1954, the Senate 
expressed the view that if the President 
found it to the national interest he should 
take steps consistent with our constitu- 
tional processes to restore German sov- 
ereignty. This was done as an alternative 
means of restoring sovereignty to the 
Federal Republic (West Germany) and of 
bringing it into the defense system of the 
free nations in the event France and Italy 
did not enter EDC. 


NEW SETUP INCLUDES BRITAIN 


The urgent need to strengthen Western 
defense and to find a substitute for EDC 
led Anthony Eden, British foreign minis- 
ter, to consult Premier Mendes-France 
and Secy. of State Dulles on a new device 
for granting sovereignty and armament 
to Germany. His project included British 
participation, lac of which had defeated 
EDC. As a result a series of conferences 
behind closed doors were held in London 
by the foreign ministers of 9 powers: 
Britain, France, U. S., Canada, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Luxemburg, Italy and West 
Germany. The last was represented by 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, who is also 
foreign minister. 

On Oct. 3 the conference announced an 
agreement that was considerably more 
satisfying than EDC. Secy. Dulles said 
afterward that it had ‘‘a tremendous asset 
not present in EDC—the general committal 
of the United Kingdom to the defense of 
the continent.’ President Eisenhower 
ealled the London Act “one of the great- 
est diplomatic achievements of our time.” 
The French National ‘Assembly gave Men- 
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des-France a vote of confidence Oct. 12, 
350-113, among whom 80 Gaullists and 100 
socialists supported him while 99 Commu- 
nists were in the opposition. 

The London conference was followed 
by a series of meetings in Paris where 
the London accords were announced in 
treaty form, Oct. 23, to be ratified by the 
nations concerned. 


SOVIET UNION OBJECTS 


In East Berlin, Oct. 6, V. Molotov, for- 
eign minister of the Soviet Union, de- 
manded that the western powers drop the 
London plan to rearm Germany and meet 
at. once to conclude agreements on Ger- 
man unification, withdrawal of foreign 
peePs and discussion of western propos- 
als for free elections. On Oct. 23, date of 
the Paris pact, the Soviet Union proposed 
formaily that the Big 4 meet in November 
and denounced the Paris pact as reviving 
German militarism. It also proposed a 
meeting of ambassadors in Vienna on the 
Austrian state treaty. U. S., Britain and 
France rejected the proposals. The Soviet 
Union therefore called a conference in 
Moscow of the satellite states and East 
Germany to create a military alliance to 
counter-balance the Allies. 


WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION 


Terms of the new defense alliance con- 
cluded in Paris; 

The Federal Republic of Germany (West 
Germany) to get full sovereignty, except 
for such forces of U. S., Britain and 
France needed to guard the peace. These 
nations also would continue to occupy 
Berlin until unification of Germany. The 
Brussels Treaty Org. to be expanded into 
the Western European Union, with West 
Germany and Italy as members. West 
Germany to contribute the same military 
units designated previously under EDC, 
and armament to be limited to these 
forces. West Germany not to manufacture 
atomic, biological or chemical and related 
weapons, and to make guided missles only 
if approved by WEU and NATO. German 
armies to be under the Supreme Allied 
Commander, NATO, who would have au- 
thority to move and base forces after con- 
sulting national authorities, standardize 
and integrate them and coordinate logis- 
tics. West Germany promised never to use 
force to get unification or modification of 
present boundaries. 

The U. S., Britain and France reaffirmed 
their-statements of the London Confer- 
ence (1) that they recognized West Ger- 
many as ‘“‘the only German government 
prey. and legitimately constituted and 
entitled to speak for the German people 
in international affairs’; (2) that an at- 
tack on West Berlin while under Allied 
protection would be an attack on the 3 
powers; (3) that German unification must 
be achieved by peaceful means and _final 
determination of German boundaries 
await the permanent peace settlement. 


SEARCH FOR PEACE 


At the opening of the 9th general assembly of 
the United Nations Secy. of State Dulles said: 

“The search for peace has had its high hopes 
and its deep frustrations. But after the frustra- 
tion, there is always renewed hope. On behalf 
of the United States I would say that we believe 
that international peace is an attainable goal. 
That is the premise that underlies all our plan- 
ning. We propose never to desist, never to admit 
discouragement, but confidently and steadily so to 
act that peace becomes for us a sustaining prin- 
ciple of action. In that we know that we shall not 
be alone. That is not merely because we have 
treaties of alliance and bonds of expediency. It 
is because the spirit of peace is a magnet that 
draws together many men and many nations, and 
makes of them a fellowship of loyal partners for 
peace.”’ 


Atomic Power and Weapons 


ATOMIC POWER FOR INDUSTRY AND DEFENSE 
AEC Starts Pilot Plants and Tests Huge Bombs at Sea 


To put atomic power to practical use for civilian 
Anes is the object of intensive experiments 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. In fiscal 1953- 
1954 the AEC spent $126,000,000 for experiments 
for industrial, naval and aerial purposes. The 
new program comprises building larger power 
plants to operate with nuclear fuel and will cost 
an estimated $199,000,000, as well as $8,500,000 
a year for 5 years for research and development. 
In addition 13 industrial teams are working on 
reactor designs and technics. 


President Eisenhower on Sept. 7, 1954, broke 
ground by remote control for construction of 
the first civilian nuclear power plant, the 
Pressurized Water Reactor (PWR), which will 
use enriched uranium 235 to produce nuclear 
heat, which will be moderated (controlled) and 
cooled by ordinary water. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. will build the plant near Shippingport, 
Pa., 25 mi. nw of Pittsburgh, with Stone & Web- 
ster as architect-engineers. Duquesne Light Co., 
Pittsburgh, will construct the reactor portion, buy 
steam and assume $5,000,000, of the cost of re- 
search. The plant is to cost $85,000,000 and to 
produce 200,000 kw of heat and 60,000 kw of elec- 
tricity by 1957. A few pounds of uranium are ex- 
pected to do what would require 20,000 tons of 
coal per mo. The plant will not compete with 
utilities because it will operate at much greater 
cost, to establish engineering data. 


Experimental Breeder Reactor No. 1 in Idaho 
supplied 1,400 kw of heat and 170 kw of elec- 
tricity during the last 2 years and demonstrated 
how it produced additional uranium, called breed- 
ing. ERB No. 2 will be built during 1955 to pro- 
duce 62,000 kw of heat and 15,000 kw of elec- 
tricity by 1958. Plutonium will be used as fuel 
with possible use of uranium 235. It will have a 
blanket composed of natural or depleted uranium 
238, which will be transmuted into plutonium. 


Plans were made for an Experimental Boiling 
Water Reactor to produce 20,000 kw of heat and 
5,000 kw of electricity by the winter of 1956. The 
reactor will use uranium, plus enriched uranium 
235, and will be cooled by ordinary water. In 
previous tests in Idaho steam was used to cut 
off nuclear reaction before temperature became 
dangerous. There was no radioactive contamina- 
tion. The results foreshadowed a self-regulating 
device for industrial power reactors. 

A Sodium Reactor Experiment was expected to 


be in operation by 1956. This is being erected by 
North American Aviation, Inc., which will con- 
tribute $2,500,000 of the $10,000,000 required dur- 
ing 1954-1958. Jt will produce 20,000 kw of heat 
by using enriched uranium fuel. If charged with 
uranium 233 and thorium it may be a breeder, 
producing more uranium 233 than it burns. 

In the spring, 1954, Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory completed Homogeneous Reactor. Experiment 
No. 1, and dismantled it, to start No. 2, which 
will be ready by 1956. No. 1 circulated uranyl-sul- 
fate fuel solution near 500° F under pressure of 
1,000 lbs. per sq. in. at power density of 30 kw 
per liter. The reactor demonstrated safe opera- 
tion after the fuel solution became highly radio- 
active. No. 2 will have a heat output of 5,000 kw 
and permit study of irradiation, corrosion, sta- 
bility of the fuel solution and many other prob- 
lems on a large scale 


ISOTOPES USED IN INDUSTRY 


Dr. Geo. G. Manov, Office of Industrial De- 
velopment, AEC, disclosed that almost 900 U. S. 
firms in 1,100 plants were using radioactive ma- 
terials in 1954 to reduce costs or improve quality 
control. Radioactive cobalt pellets (C0-60) have 
been used by 350 companies to detect flaws in 
castings or determine the quality of welds. 


The use of radio isotopes in industry is ex- 
panding with the encouragement of the AEC. An 
isotope is a chemical element that has been ex- 
posed to radiation in an atomic pile or to bom- 
bardment by neutrons until it becomes radio- 
active. It may be liquid or solid. It is used as 
a source of radiation to follow liquid flow, locate 
leaks in pipes buried under concrete, turn on a 
pump, gaging or as a tracer. Minute parts of it 
tell when a product is fully mixed, or when 
chemical or physical changes have taken place. 

Dr. Manoy discovered that approximately 134,- 
000 persons are now engaged in atomic energy 
work. Only one man in 22 is a Government man, 
the rest are employees of private contractors. 
AEC buys annually about $800,000,000 to $900,- 
000,000 worth of concrete, rubber, steel, plastic 
and power from private industry. 


Dr. Enrico Fermi, who made the first atomic re- 
actor and touched off the first chain reaction at 
Univ. of Chicago, Dec. 2, 1942, won the first AEC 
award of $25,000 for his work in atomic energy, - 
Nov. 16, 1954. He died Nov. 28, aged 53. 


Tests of Atomic Weapons 


Atomic Energy Commission reported Mar. 1, 
1954, the completion of the first of a series of 
explosions of ‘‘thermonuclear weapons’’ at Pacific 
Proving Ground (Bikini Atoll, Marshall Isls.). The 
power of the explosion suggested a hydrogen bomb. 
The ‘‘fall-out’’—radio-active particles—reached 
the islands of Rongelap, Rongerik and Utirik, and 
31 Americans and 236 natives were taken to 
Kwajalein for treatment. Of the natives 74 had 
burns and some lost hair temporarily. 

A Japanese fishing vessel, the Fukuryu Maru, 50 
mi. nw of Rongelap Is., reported 23 fishermen 
with burns. One fisherman died Sept. 23. Nu- 
merous reports of contaminated fish came from 
Japan, but only one was submitted for study and 
its contamination was negligible. The U. S. 
offered $800,000 indemnity; the Japanese asked 
$6,000,000. 

A second ‘‘thermonuclear weapon’’ was deto- 
nated Mar. 26. The restricted area was over 400 


miles wide. On Kwajalein, 176 mi, away, the 
explosion looked like a ‘‘northwest sunrise,’’ 
The Japanese government Apr. 1, asked the 


U. S. not to explode atomic weapons during the 
tuna fishing season. November-March, also asked 
opening of the restricted area when no tests were 
contemplated. 

A third explosion was made public Apr. 6. The 
original explosions were described in Washington 
as equivalent to 12,000,000 tons of TNT, capable 
of utterly destroying a city 8 miles in diameter 
and contaminating adjacent areas. 

_An agreement to exchange information on scien- 
tific research, materials, technics and policies 
regarding atomic research was made by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill in Que- 
bec in 1943 and cancelled in 1948. This was dis- 


closed by the Prime Minister Apr. 5, 1954 and 
verified in Washington. The Prime Minister told 
Commons that British observation planes flew 
over the Pacific bombing area by invitation soon 
after the explosions. 

A demand that the U. S. cease testing nuclear 
weapons on the Marshall Isls. was made July 1 
by the Indian delegate to the U. N., V. K. Krish- 
na Menon, on the ground that trusteeship of the 
islands did not include such tests. His demand 
was supported by the U. S. S. R. and Syria. The 
U. N. trusteeship council rejected the protest July 
a Rea France and Belgium supporting the 


WORK ON ATOMIC SUBMARINES 


Tests of reactors to provide power for sub- 
marines continued during 1954. Experimental 
operation of the prototype submarine thermal 
reactor, Mark I, was done in Idaho by Westing- 
house Electric Corp. Another reactor, Mark II, 
will furnish power for the submarine Nautilus, 
launched Jan. 21 at Groton, Conn. 

Nuclear power is expected to enable the Nautilus 
to cross the Atlantic submerged and at full speed 
on energy produced by 1 lb. of uranium, equiva- 
lent to 3,000 tons of coal. 

Construction of the second nuclear-powered 
submarine, the Sea Wolf, continued at Electric 
Boat Div., General Dynamics Corp., Groton. It 
will be powered by Mark B. A prototype power 
plant, Mark A, was being completed by Electric 
Boat at West Milton, N. Y. Work on a power 
plant suitable for a “thigh performance subma- 
rine’’ continues at Knolls Atomic Power Labora- 


tory, Schenectady, N. Y., and Argonn 
Laboratory, Chicago. ss gia 
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The need of AEC for additional electrical 

energy to supply its new plant in Paducah, Ky., 
involved it in a controversy over public vs. private 
power that became a_1954 political issue. Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which provides the AEC with 
power, found that its hydroelectric installations 
were insufficient to furnish all the needed energy. 
Therefore it asked Congress for $100,000,000 so 
that it could erect a coalburning plant at Fulton, 
Tenn. The budget director, Jos. M. Dodge, in 
December, 1953, started negotiations with the ob- 
ject. of having this power furnished by a private 
utility, which would feed it to TVA for AEC. 
This was supported by the announcement of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in his January budget message, 
that TVA commitments to AEC would be reduced 
by 500,000 to 600,000 kw by 1957 to eliminate 
appropriations for new steam plants. 
__,_ The proposal came before the Joint Congres- 
sional Co: tee on Atomic Energy after AEC 
‘disagreed over a contract providing that a private 
power plant be built at West Memphis, Ark., by 
a utility group headed by Edgar H. Dixon, pres., 
Middle South Utilities, Inc., and Eugene A. 
Yates, ch., Southern Co., at a cost of $107,250,000, 
to produce 600,000 kw of energy for TVA. The 
Committee established that there had been no 
competitive bidding, that TVA had not been con- 
sulted, and that a New York group, which 
offered the Government better terms, had been 
repulsed. Negotiations had been completed by 
R._ W. Cook, director of production, AEC, and 
endorsed by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Federal Power Commission. 

President Eisenhower on June 17, 1954, directed 
the AEC to negotiate a 25-year contract with the 
Dixon-Yates group. R. Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, AEC 
chairman, and Jos. Campbell, both Eisenhower 
appointees, supported the project, whereas Henry 
DeWolf Smyth, Thos. E. Murray and Eugene M. 
Zuckert, the other members of AEC, opposed it. 
The latter pointed out that AEC would have no 
zontrol over the production or use of energy that 
it received. The Dixon-Yates plant would be 
operated by a separate zompany, the Mississippi 
Valley Generating Co., 79% owned by Middle 
South, 21% owned by Southern. Capitalization 
was to be: stock, $5,500,000; surplus (interest 
during construction on equity capital) $700,000; 
first mortgage bonds, $77,362,000 (Metropolitan 
Life, $64,873,000, New York Life, $12,489,000); 
bank debt, $22,553,000, total capitalization, $106,- 
115,000. If cost was 3.7% under estimate, net 
income would be $592,000, or 10.76% on equity. 


POLICY OF ADMINISTRATION 


Clarification of the issues brought out the 
policy of thé administration toward public power 
installations, At Garrison Dam, June 11, 1953, 
the President had said that the Federal Govern- 
ment must participate with states, municipalities 
and private industry in major projects like Gar- 
rison. On June 17, 1953, in commenting on TVA, 
he spoke of ‘‘creeping socialism’’ and said he did 
not intend to destroy TVA, but called for a.re- 
valuation of policies under. which tax money from 
the whole country provided cheap pewer for one 
region, making it possible for that region to take 
industry away from other sections. At a press 
conference in October, 1953, the President said 
he had never said all of TVA was ‘creeping 
socialism,’’ only that some features were alarming 
from the standpoint of his political philosophy. 
The President elaborated his views, in a letter to 
Rep. W. Sterling Cole, (N.Y.) ch., Joint Com- 
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Explains He Supports National Interest Above Regional 
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mittee on Atomic Ener; Nov. 
President said: ays La apart 

My general thinking on the subject is this: 
It seems to me that all arguments for the 
construction by the Federal Government of 
the additional steam plants ignore this one 
and very important truth: if the Federal 
Government assumes responsibility in per- 
petuity for providing the TVA area with all 
the power it can accept, generated by any 
means whatsoever, it has a similar responsi- 
bility with respect to every other area and 
region and corner of the United States .. . 

_I cannot believe that Americans, in general, 
disapprove of attempting to place all regions 
on a basis of equality in this regard. Conse- 
quently, there must either be some re-examina- , 
tion of any plans which would call for the 
Federal Government to supply all the addi- 
tional power capacity that might be needed 
in the future in the Tennessee Valley, or 
logically we would have to begin plans for a 
gigantic power development to ¢over the entire 
nation equitably. 

The directive to the AEC to make arrange- 
ments for the purchase of private power— 
either directly or by finding a new private 
source to replace available TVA power—was 
designed to allow time for a thorough ex- 
amination of this whole vast field, without 
hurting the citizens of the valley. 

As a consequence of these facts, I believe 
that the project for building new plants at 
Federal expense—implying a purpose of con- 
tinuing this process indefinitely in the future 
—is therefore wholly indefensible unless it 
should become part of a yast national plan. 
If this is to be national policy, it is most cer- 
tainly a project that demands earnest and 
prayerful study. In the meantime, the citi- 
zens of that region will not be deprived of the 
additional power they need ... 

No one in this administration has any in- 
tention of destroying or damaging TV-~ or of 
diminishing its effectiveness in any way. But 
this is not the same thing as fastening on 
the Federal Government a continuing and 
never-ending responsibility which I frankly 
do not believe is logical nor, in the long run, 
in the best interests of the country. 


REVISED CONTRACT SIGNED 


The contract with the Mississippi Valley 
Generating Co. was signed Nov. 11, after 3 mem- 
bers of AEC had approved it. They were Strauss, 
ch., Murray and Campbell. In the meantime 
Smyth and Zuckert had resigned, and the Presi- 
dent had appointed Dr. Willard Frank Libby, who 
was absent, and Dr. John von Neumann, who 
had not yet qualified. The contract carried the fol- 
lowing. revisions: If the corporation by Feb. 15, 
1955, had not obtained approval of its stock issues, 
the contract could be terminated by either party 
without liability; a limit of $600,000 a year (est. 
10.9%) was placed on earnings; possible recapture 
of plant by the Government after 3 years; optional 
extension of contract up to 20 years beyond the 
original 25; disputes over contract to be arbitrated 
by a Federal court. 

The Joint Congressional Committee yoted for a 
revised contract Nov. 13, 10 Republicans for, 8 
Democrats against. Renewed opposition in the 
next, 84th Congress, was promised by Democrats. 

Electrical energy also is being supplied to the 
Paducah plant of AEC by two groups of private 
corporations, Electrical Energy, Inc., and Ohio 
Valley Electrical Corp. 


Historv of Changes in Salaries of Top Government Officials 
Source: Congressional Record 


President—$25,000 a year from 1789, to 1873. At 
the opening of Grant’s second term it was made 
$50,000. In 1909 (Taft) it was made $75,000. In 
1949 (Truman) it was made $100,000, plus $50,000 
for expenses, both subject to income tax, and 
$40,000 available for official travel and other 
expenses. 

Vice President—$5,000 a year from 1789, raised 
to $8,000 in 1853, $10,000 in 1873, $12,000 in 1907, 
$15,000 in 1925, $20,000 in 1948, $30,000 in 1949, 
plus $10,000 for expenses, both taxable. 

Senators—$6 a day during attendance, -1789 to 
1795, then $7 a day to 1796, when $6 was re- 
stored. In 1816 pay was placed at $1,500 a year, 
repealed in 1817, when, it was raised to $8 a day 
during. attendance. After 1856 annual salaries 
were: $6,000 to 1866, then back to $5,000; $7,500 in 


1873, $5,000 in 1874, $7,500 in 1907, $10,000 in 1925 
$12,500 in 1946, plus an allowance of $2,500 for 
expenses, both taxable, and 20c a mi. to and 
from. sessions. 

Representatives—$6 a day during attendance 
from 1789 to 1796. After that salaries uniform 
with senators’. 

. Speaker of the House—$12,000 beginning in 
1907; $15,000, 1925; $20,000, 1946; $30,000, 1949, 
plus $10,000 expense account, all taxable. 

President pro tempore of the Senate—When 
there is no Vice President, the presiding officer 
earns the Vice President’s salary. 

Chief Justice, Supreme Court—Placed at $4,000 
in 1789, $5,000 in 1819, $6,500 in 1855, $8,500 in 
1871, $10,500 in 1873, $13,000 in 1903, $15,000 in 
1911, $20,500 in 1926, $25,500 in 1946. Associate 
justices, $500 less in each instance. 


END OF WAR IN INDO-CHINA 
Communists Win Territory After Huge Losses on Both Sides 


After 7 yrs. and 7 mos. the war in Indo-China 
between French Union forces and the Communist 
Vietminh ended July 21, with the signing of truce 
agreements in Geneva. Total casualties of French 
Union forces and pro-French native troops were 
estimated at 253,000, including 114,000 wounded 
and 28,000 prisoners. Over 92,000 were killed or 
still were missing. An estimated 200,000 Vietminh 
troops were killed. France spent over $5 billion 
on the war, including about $2 billion in U.S. aid 
which began on a large scale in 1951, and was 
used in 1953 to train and equip Vietnamese troops. 


War began on Dec. 19, 1946, when Vietminh 
forces, under Ho Chi Minh, Russian-trained 
revolutionary and founder in 1930, of the Indo- 
Chinese Communist party, attacked French in- 
stallations in Hanoi, Vietnam. French were un- 
able to win a decisive victory against guerrilla 
tactics used by tlie Vietminh throughout Indo- 
China. A plan by Gen. Henri-Eugene Navarre, 
French comdr. in Indo-China, was put in opera- 
tion in September, 1953, to break Communist 
Tesistance by early 1955 to the point where na- 
tive forces from Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 
could contro] rebel attacks. ‘ 


. A Vietminh drive toward Luang Prabang, Laos, 
early in 1954, resulted in Laotians burning towns 
and food stocks threatened by the rebels. French 
High Command reported that Vietminh raiders 
had massacred 1,400 inhabitants of the Catholic 
village of Thanthuong, 40 mi. southeast of Hanoi. 
Vietminh suddenly withdrew from the Luang 
Prabang area and from Muongasi in northern 
Laos and attacked Dienbienphu in northwest 
Vietnam, Mar. 13. The withdrawal from Laos and 
the concentrated drive against Dienbienphu re- 
sulted in the collapse of the Navarre plan. 


Heavy Losses on Both Sides 


Communist forces, outnumbering the defenders 
of Dienbienphu 6 to 1, launched suicidal attacks 
to overcome the French stronghold. Attacks 
against Lacdao in the east were beaten off. French 
took Quinhon in southern Vietnam. Vietminh 
forces in the northern area numbered 30,000 and 
their losses reached 1,500 as French tanks and 

. planes were thrown into the battle around Dien- 
bienphu. Both sides used heavy artillery. French 
began a clean-up drive in the Tonkin delta area, 
ending threats to the Hanoi-Haiphong district. 

Total Vietminh losses around Dienbienphu were 
estimated in April at between 10,000 and 15,000 
men. 


Gen. Paul Ely, French Chief of Staff, who re- 
placed Gen. Navarre, June 8, met with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and U.S. defense officials in 
Washington, Mar. 21, and emphasized the lack 


War in Indo-China: Atomic Energy Act 


of French airpower in Indo-China. U.S. sent 
25 additional B-26 bombers to reinforce the 
French. About U.S. Air Force technicians 
were stationed in Indo-China to service American- 
made equipment. 


U.S. Flies Paratroopers 


U.S. Air Force planes, manned by U.S. airmen, 
began Apr. 21, to fly volunteer French para- 
troopers from Paris to French-controlled airports 
in Indo-China, at the request of the French. The 
Indian government would not permit the planes 
to fly over India, which lies across the most direct 
route from France to Indo-China. Airlift was 
called ‘‘too little and too late’’ to aid Dienbienphu 
defenders, and after 2 airlifts, the U.S. refused, 
June 10, to undertake a third. 


Dienbienphu fell to the Vietminh, May 7, after 
55 days of siege. Of the 16,000-man garrison, 
10,000 were captured, 6,000 were 


of the fortress, was taken prisoner, as was 
Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, 29, gallant nurse 
and only woman among the French garrison. She 
had been stranded at Dienbienphu on an evacua- 
tion_mission Mar. 27. She was freed May 24; Gen. 
de Castries was released Sept. 3. By Sept. 7, 8,451 
prisoners had been returned by the Communists. 
Survivors said many prisoners had died on a 
400-mi. march from Dienbienphu. 


French forces pulled back in June to protect 
Hanoi, evacuating all of the southern zone of 
Tonkin’s Red River delta. Withdrawal left the 
rich rice-producing area of 1,600 sq. mi. with 
about 2,500,000 people to the control of the Viet- 
minh. Phuly, key point in the defense of Hanoi, 
was evacuated July 3. French Premier Pierre 
Mendes-France said the withdrawal was made 
to aid negotiations in Geneva and to consolidate 
forces in case negotiations failed. Gen, Ely said 
earlier that the decision was a military one made 
before Mendes-France took office. Final battle 
of the war took place Aug. 10, at Pabinhlong, a 
village near Saigon. 


Chinese Action Suspected 


Secy. of State Dulles had disclosed in April, 
that Chinese Communists were in combat lines 
in Indo-China. He warned the Peiping govern- 
ment that it was nearing the aggression stage in 
Indo-China and that retaliatory action by the 
free nations was possible. French military sources 
in Hanoi doubted that Chinese Communists had 
engaged in combat at Dienbienphu, but asserted 
Vietminh military specialists had been trained 
in China. Rebel forces had been using Russian, 
Chinese and Czechoslovak supplies since 1950. 


Atomic Energy Act of 1954 


President Eisenhower on Aug. 30, 1954, approved 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, passed by the 
83rd Congress, which amends the Act of 1946 in 
the light of recent developments. 


1, The act opens the use of atomic material, 
and of facilities for producing such material, to 
private organizations. Licenses will be issued for 
40 years with privilege of renewal, to organiza- 
tions that must observe safeguards established 
by the AEC, and report to AEC all technical 
data of importance to public defense, welfare 
and health. The AEC may license construction 
of reactors for research, medical therapy and 
other activities. Special nuclear material may be 
licensed but ownership rests in the Government. 
The AEC will pay a fair price for nuclear ma- 
terial produced in a licensed reactor. The AEC 
May suspend licenses and recapture ‘material in 
case of an emergency. A licensee transmitting 
electrical energy by interstate commerce will be 
subject to the Federal Power Act and must in- 
form all interested municipalities and utilities of 
his intentions before getting a license. 


2. Inventions made under AEC contracts belong 
to AEC, unless it waives its rights. No patents 


are granted for inventions involving military use 

of atomic energy and all previous patents of 

this type are revoked with compensation. Private 

patents are permissible subject to regulations. A 

oe Compensation Board will fix royalties and 
ards. 


3. The act authorizes AEC to contract privately 
for supplying electric power to TVA to replace 
TVA power used by the Commission. The AEC 
is prohibited from reimbursing any private utility 
of this kind for Federal income taxes. (Before 
this clause was adopted it was the reason for a 
long. filibuster in the Senate by those who op- 
posed private power for TVA.) 


The act provides for international agreements 
for cooperation, subject to adequate security safe- 
guards, under which the U. S. may cooperate with 
other nations in peace-time fields of atomic 
energy and transfer atomic and nuclear material 
for nonmilitary use. It allows the transfer, under 
safeguards, to an allied nation or to a regional 
defense organization, of information about the 
tactical use of atomic weapons. It authorizes the 
President to join a group of nations in creating 


an international atom A 
poses. ic pool for peaceful pur 
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WORK OF 83rd CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


Taxes Reduced, Farm Price-Support 


The 83rd Congress, Second Session, convened 
Jan. 6 and adjourned Aug. 20, 1954. The Senate 
voted to meet on call of its party leaders to con- 
sider the report of the Select Committee to study 
charges against Sen. Jos. R. McCarthy, pursu- 
and to which it met Nov.8-Dec.2. Congress 
had before it 5,677 measures, of which 4,718 were 
bills. Bills enacted into law: public, 493; private, 
775. Vetoed, 42. Political affiliations of members— 
Senate: Republicans, 49, Democrats, 46, Indepen- 
dent, 1. House of Representatives: Republicans, 
218; Democrats, 212; Independent, 1. 


REVISION OF TAXES 


Of great importance to the national economy 
was the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (Public 
Law 591), approved Aug. 16, effective Jan. 1, 1955, 
which relieves individuals and some businesses 
of $1.4 billion in tax burdens in 1955. This was 
the first complete revision in 75 years. Details on 
pages 645-648. 

Revisions and savings also were made by the 
Excise Tay Reduction Act, Public Law 324, effec- 
tive Apr. 1, 1954 Details on pages 648 and 766. 

In expectation of a temporary stringency in 
funds available for Government operation because 
of these economies, Congress raised the national 
debt limit by 6 billion from $275 billion, reverting 
to the latter figure July 1, 1955. 


DEFENSE 


Congress made available $28,800,125,486 for de- 
fense purposes in the fiscal year 1945-55. The 
President had asked 29.9 billion, which was 4.4 
billion below the appropriation for last year and 
14.8 billion below that of 1951-52 under Truman. 
Of the 1954-55 total, $7.6 billion go to the Army. 
$9.7 billion to the Navy, $10.9 to the Air Force. 
Also $1,3 billion will go to military and naval 
public works, and special programs, such as Nike 
guided missles. There is a carry-over of $55 
billion, making $83.8 billion available. 

The 1955 plans call for an Air Force of 120 
wings and 970,000 personnel, on the way to 137 
wings by 1957; an Army of 17 divisions and 
1,173,000 personnel; a Navy and Marine Corps of 
689,000, with 1,080 ships and 13,200 aircraft. 

The Secy. of the Navy was authorized to charter 
for 10 years, with option to buy, 15 tankers, to 
be operated by private owners for U. S. Military 
Sea Transport Service. Construction of 5 tankers 
at $37,500,000 was authorized. All to be built in 
U. S. and have speed of 18 knots. 

The U. S. Air Force Academy was established, 
for ultimate location at Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Each member of Congress may nominate not 
over 10 persons for competitive examinations. 

Provision was made for new ship construction 
by private capital by guaranteeing percentages 
of costs and insuring mortgages, to develop a 
merchant marine fleet. 

Atomic Energy Act. See page 50. 


FARM PRICE SUPPORT 


An attempt to reduce farm subsidies from 90% 
of parity was made in the Agricultural Act, 
Public Law 690, which supports the 5 basic 
commodities—wheat, corn, cotton, rice and pea- 
nuts—in a flexible range of 8215 to 90% of 
parity for 1955 and in a range of 70 to 90% of 
parity in succeeding years. A change in parity 
was strongly fought by legislators from farming 
states and by farm organizations with large 
political influence. Tobacco remains supported at 
90 % of parity: milk, butterfat and other dairy 
products at 75 to 90%; honey.and tung nuts, 60 
to 90%; wool at 300,000,000 lbs. of shorn wool 
annually; other nonbasic commodities at discre- 
tion of Secy. of Commerce under limitations of 
the law. 

Modernized parity, which takes account of price 
relationships during the latest 10 years will be 
put into effect on basic commodities at the rate 
of 5% per year beginning Jan. 1, 1956, Excluded 
from computation for .price-support are $2.5 
billion worth of commodities held by Commodity 
Credits Corp., which are for foreign and domestic 
aid. Until March 31 1956, CCC may dispose of 
surplus dairy stocks at the discretion of the 
Secy. of Agriculture. CCC is to use $50,000,000 a 
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year for 2 years to increase the use of milk by 
schoolchildren. It is to make surplus dairy prod- 
ucts available to the Armed Services and veterans’ 
hospitals. 

Public Law 480 authorizes CCC to make surplus 
farm products available to friendly nations and 
to ‘finance sale and export with not over $700,- 
000,000. The President may use the accruing 
foreign currencies to -build new markets, buy 
strategic materials or strengthen defense. The 
President may aid foreign nations in famines 
and other emergencies to the amount of $300,- 
000,000 during the next 3 years. See also page 768. 

The Secy. of Agriculture was authorized to make 
emergency loans not to exceed $15,000 to oper- 
ating farmers and stockmen, limited to $15,000 
in any one loan and $20,000 to any one borrower. 

To ease downward adjustment of cotton pro- 
duction the national cotton acreage allotment for 
1954 was increased approximately from 17,500,000 
acres to 21,000,000 acres, with an additional allot- 
ment of 315,000 acres, 42 to Arizona, California 
and New Mexico, the rest to other cotton-produc- 
\ing states. 


CONTROL OF COMMUNISM 


Congress passed 8 measures for the control of 
Communism and strengthening laws relating to 
peace-time espionage and interrogation of wit- 
nesses. Chief is Public Law 637, which the Senate 
passed 79-0, the House 265-2, and the President 
approved Aug. 24, 1954. It identifies the Com- 
munist party as the instrument of a conspiracy 
to overthrow the government directed by a 
hostile foreign power, deprives it of all legal 
rights and makes members amenable to the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950. It defines the re- 
sponsibility of organizations as Communist-action, 
Communist-front or Communist-infiltrated, and 
empowers the National Labor Relations Board 
to make unions so controlled ineligible to repre- 
sent employees, 

The espionage laws were strengthened by Public 


Law 777, which provides long imprisonment or 
the death penalty for peace-time espionage and 
removes the 10-year statute of limitations. 

An amendment to the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Public Law 772, revokes the citizen- 
ship of persons engaged in treason or attempting 
to overthrow the Government by force. 

An amendment to the Internal Security Act, 
Public Law 600, empowers Congressional com- 
mittees to grant immunity to witnesses and makes 
more difficult invoking of the 5th amendment. 
Another amendment to this act, Public Law 
557, provides that any organization registered as 
Communist-action or Communist-front must re- 
port all its printing facilities. This grew out of 
discovery by the Jenner committee of hidden 
printing plants. 

Any Government employee convicted of a 
felony was denied a Government pension or re- 
tirement benefits, by Public Law 769. 

Heavier penalties were provided for harboring 
fugitives by Public Law 602. This was done be- 
cause those who harbored Robt. Thompson, con- 
victed -Communst leader, in the Sierra Mts. 
escaped with light penalties under an earlier 
law. Another case, that of Gerhart Eisler, who 
escaped on a Polish ship, prompted Public Law 
602, providing higher penalties“for bail jumping. 

During 1954 27 uncooperative witnesses were 
cited for contempt of Congress by the House Un- 
American Activities committee; 5 were cited by 
the Senate committee on Government Operations. 
Between January, 1953 and July, 1954, 2,400 
security risks were removed from Federal em- 
ploy and 105 alien subversives were deported 
Proceedings for deportation had been started 
against 355 others. 


HOUSING 


-In the Housing Act, Public Law 560, Congress 
liberalized the FHA sales housing program by 
increasing the maximum insurable. mortgages to 
$20,000 for a 1 and 2. family, $27,500 for a 3 
family, and $35,000 for a 4 family house. Mort- 
gages will be 95% of the first $9,000 of value 
of a-new house, plus 75% of value in excess of 
$9,000 and payments have a 30-year period. The 
a ae National Mortgage Assn. will be trans- 
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ferred to private investment. Cities will be helped 
to rebuild blighted sections and displaced fami- 
lies will be Ns rebuilding, with minimum 
down payment of 5%. 

The Public Housing Admin. is authorized to 
plan for not more than 35,000 new units. Farm 
housing received $100,000,000 additional, and 
servicemen not eligible for veterans’ home loan 
benefits get a new insurance provision. Builders 
or sellers must guarantee to purchasers that the 
specifications on which FHA or VA valuation is 
based have been carried out. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Congress extended social security to many mil- 
lions not hitherto covered .in professional re- 
ligious, domestic and clerical activities, and raised 
payments in some categories, by Public Law 761. 
See pages 649-655. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By passing the Mutual Security Act of 1954 
(Public Law 665) Congress voted $5,243,575,795 
for foreign economic ahd military aid as a tem- 
porary measure. It declared against seating 
Communist China in the United Nations. It pro- 
vided for ending the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration June 30, 1955. It made arms avail- 
able to qualified foreign nations but withheld 
them from any member of EDC that failed to 
ratify the treaty. It provided for airfields and 
military facilities in West Europe and military 
equipment and economic aid for Viet Nam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos; also for military aid to Near 
East, Africa, South Asia and American republics 
dependent on participation by those nations. 
Economic projects in those regions must repay 
30%. Funds are provided for helping European 
migrants and persons escaping from Iron Curtain 
countries. To encourage investment abroad in 
projects approved by the President a special fund 
is provided for exchange of foreign currencies 
into American money and to guarantee Americans 
against confiscation. 

The Universal Copyright convention was rati- 
fied by the Senate June 25, 1954. 


VETERANS 


Congress changed the name of Armistice Day 
to Veterans Day. It designated Apr. 9, 1954 as 
Bataan Day. 

Congress made $150,000,000 available to finance 
VA loans to veterans where private loans are not 
available. It authorized a 5% increase in rates 
of compensation for service-connected disabled 
veterans and their dependents, and a 5% increase 
in rates of pension for non-service connected 
disabled veterans and dependents. Rating for total 
disabilities for more than 20 years for compensa- 
tion, pension or insurance shall not be reduced. 

See Veterans Administration, pages 734-735. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Under the new Atomic Energy Act (Public Law 
703) Congress provided for the exchange of 
atomic information with other nations for pur- 
poses of defense, and for the development of 
atomic energy for civil purposes by private agen- 
cies licensed by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Also AEC must give preference to public power 
agencies in disposing of surplus atomic power. 
An amendment submitted by Sen. Clinton P, 
Anderson (D.-N. M.) who led in opposition to the 
building of a private utility plant to service TVA, 
provided that all contracts must be submitted to 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, but failed of passage. See pages 48 and 49. 

What is expected to be the third largest dam 
and power development in the nation, Priest 
Rapids on the Columbia River, in Washington 
(authorized 1950) was subject of Public Law 544 
empowering development by the Grant County 
Public Utility District No. 2 of Washington. Plans 
must be approved by the Federal Power Com- 
mission; the Corps of Engineers, USA, may act 
as constructing agent for part or all of the 
project. 

After Canada had proposed to construct the 
St. Lawrence Seaway independently if the United 
States did not cooperate, Congress passed Public 
Law 358 creating the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corp., to supervise financing and de- 
velopment, providing bonds to be repaid by tolls, 
and cooperating with Canada on deepening the 
St. Lawrence river to provide a deep-water route 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Utility Dist. J 
Catered voted a rivers and harbors and flood 
control act, Public Law 1780, providing $1.07 
billion for 183 projects. It voted nearly $1 billion 
a year for 1956 and 1957 for with 
the states on” highways, including the Great — 
River road, to extend from Canada to the Gulf- 
along the Mississippi. 


SUGAR AGREEMENT 


To stabilize the world free market in sugar 
and increase consumption, the International 
Sugar Agreement was ratified by the Senate Apr. 
28, 1954, effective for 5 years. The agreement is 
to be administered by an International Sugar 
Council, consisting of 16 importing countries and 
22 exporting countries, who will adjust the basic 
export tonnages of the member producing coun- 
tries so as to keep the free market price range 
between 3.25c and 4.35¢ a lb. The agreement 
provides that exporters maintain minimum stocks 
of 10% of their_export tonnage, which may be 
increased to 15% by the council, and maximum 
stocks of 20%. As a group, importers and ex- 
porters on the council each have 1,000 votes, dis- 
tributed roughly in proportion to the amount of 
sugar. each country imports or exports, except that 
no country is to have fewer than 15 nor more 
than 245 votes. The agreement provides for study 
of methods of promoting sugar consumption. 


NATURAL GAS ACT 


To eliminate unnecessary duplication ‘of state 
and Federal regulation, Congress amended the 
Natural Gas Act by defining the limits of the 
Federal Power Commission’s jurisdiction over the 
operation of companies engaged in the distribu- 
tion of natural gas within a state. Public Law 323 
provides that a company engaged in distribution 
of natural gas shall not be subject to Federal 
regulation when the company receives the nat- 
ural gas at or within the state boundary, to be 
used solely within the state. The measure pre- 
serves the regulatory authority of the Federal 
Power Commission with respect to natural gas 
moving in interstate commerce up to the time it 
reaches the state in which it will be wholly con- 
sumed. The new provision is applicable only 
where a state commission regulates rates and 
services. - 

MEASURES THAT FAILED 


The Bricker amendment to the Constitution 
proposed that all treaties and international agree- 
ments entered into by the President would be 
binding on the U. S. only when legislated by 
Congress. The President opposed this as tying 
the hands of the executive in arrangements for 
common welfare. The Senate voted down this 
provision, 50-42, then took up a substitute drafted 
by Sen. Walter F. George (D.-Ga.) which also 
was disapproved by the President. It received 
barely less than the necessary two-thirds vote 
and was lost. 

The President recommended statehood for 
Hawaii and the Republicans supported it. The 
Democrats added statehood for Alaska to the bill, 
which passed the Senate 57-28. It went to com- 
mittee in the House and was not reported out 
before adjournment. ’ 

The President asked a constitutional amend- 
ment making voting age 18 years. It was opposed 
in the Senate by the Democrats, who argued that 
Le ae a prerogative of the states, and lost, 

-24, 

An attempt to increase out-of-town postal rates 
by 1 cent was lost in maneuvers to raise the 
pay of Government employees. by 5%, strongly 
supported by postal unions. The compromise bill 
was vetoed. 

A project to create a Federal fund of $25;000,- 
000 to reinsure private voluntary health insurance 
policies involving exceptional risks was defeated. 

An effort was made to provide penalties for 
selling or serving foreign-produced trout without 
properly labelling it as such, to stop misrepre- 
sentation of foreign trout as Rocky Mountain or 
other domestic species. President Eisenhower re- 
fused approval because existing laws already pro- 
vide for the labelling of imported products, and 
the proposed law would affect foreign trade and 
interfere with state regulation, at the same time 


creating large costs for enforcement. 
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Presidents Vetoes} vetoes Total 
Cleveland (first term)..,... 304 110 414 
Benjamin Harrison... ..: 19 25 44 
Cleveland (second term). . 42 128 170 
MeKinley:, .°. 5 sin. Res 6 36 42 
Thedore Roosevelt....... 42 40 82 
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; Special Censuses taken since July 1, 1954 


Source: 


Bureau of the Census 


Bneciat censuses were taken after April 1, 1950, at the request of the city or town; they are listed 
on pages 269-284 with the year indicated. Additional censuses since July 1, 1954 are as follows: 


Highland Park 
Metropolis. . . 
Midlothian..- 


Two Teen-Age Girls Win Top Steer Awards 


The 55th annual International Livestock Exposi- 
tion was held at International Amphitheater, Chi- 
cago, Noy. 27-Dec. 5, 1954, with 650 head of prize 

-eattle on display and an attendance of 452,000. 
Feature of the awards was the steer section, 
Grand champion steer, Shorty, an Aberdeen 
Angus, 1,110 Ibs., was exhibited by Janice Hul- 
linger, 16, of Manly, Ia. The steer. was sold for 
$16,650, or $15 a ‘hp. and the owner won other 
prizes worth $8,000, At the close of the show 
she and the steer were flown to New York for 
an appearance on a TV show. 

Reserve grand champion was a shorthorn, Salty, 
1,150 lbs., won by Barbara Clausen, 15, of Spencer, 
Ia. Her steer was sold for $3,450, or $3 a lb. 

The Valentine Boys Club of Chicago exhibited 
21 steers raised by 39 boys aged 11 to 14, as part 
of a movement sponsored by Wm. W, Prince, pres., 
Union Stockyards Co., and Gen. Robt. E. Wood, 
ch., Sears, Roebuck & Co. The boys’ champion 
steer, a 1,074 Ib. Angus, was sold for $547.74 or 
5lc a Ib. Other awards: 

Grand champion barrow, a 6 mos. Poland 
China 235 lbs., owned by Oscar W. Anderson, 
Leland, Ill. Reserve, a 223-lb. Yorkshire, owned 
by Ohio State Univ. 

Grand champion wether, a 100-lb, Southdown 
lamb, displayed by Purdue Univ. Reserve wether, 


Elmwood Park... 


1954 1950 Place 1954 1950 
11,207| 8,972||Mundelein....... 4,314) 3,189 
15,623} 12,478 Indiana 
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,333| 6,40 Iow 
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11'555|  9'386 Richfield........ 31,756] 17,502 
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20,480} 16,808||Medford........ 19,050] 17,305 
7,784] 6,09. Virginia 
4,344| 3.216!|Falls Church.....! 8,797| 7,535 


an 86 lb. Shropshire lamb from Penn. State Univ. 

Grand champion polled shorthorn bull was 
owned by Jack Lander, Foster, O. G. Ch. short- 
horn bull, Jas. C. Ewell, Ringwood, Ill. G. Ch. 
Hereford bull, Mrs. J. J. Schedel, Woodville, O. 
Beef cattle of the Santa Gertrudis breed (Short 
horn-Brahman) from King, Armstrong and 
George Ranches of Texas were exhibited for the 
first. time in Chicago, 

Much interest was shown in the 33rd congress 
of the National 4-H Clubs attended by 1,200 
youthful farmers of both sexes. The congress 
sent a message to President Eisenhower pledging 
vigorous support of the national safe driving 
day, Dec. 15. The President sent a telegram 
praising the spread of the 4-H idea to 50 nations 
as helping understanding in a common devotion 
to skill, initiative and endeavor. 

The National Swine Growers Council was or- 
ganized at Chicago, Dec. 1, to bring together all 
commercial and pure-bred hog raisers, The move-~ 
ment was started at the National Barrow show | 
in Austin, Minn. in September, the nation’s larg- 
est swine show. 

Iowa State Fair had its 100th anniversary in 
1954, with President Eisenhower and Herbert 
Hoover attending together. Minnesota State Fair 
clocked an attendance of 905,563, 
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CASE. OF SENATOR JOSEPH R. McCARTHY i 


Summary of Committee Hearings, Charges and Votes on Conduct 


THE ARMY HEARINGS 


Investigation of charges brought by the Depart- 
ment of the Army, Robert T. Stevens, secretary, 
against Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wisc.) 
occupied the Subcommittee on Permanent Investi- 
gations of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations from Apr. 22 to June 17, 1954, 36 days, 
resulting in 7,400 printed pages of records and a 
cost of $22,000 over regular expenditures. Tele- 
vision coverage was viewed by millions. The hear- 
ings were widely criticized for the laxity of the 
chairman in permitting wide digressions, flights of 
oratory and introduction of subjects not directly 
related to the charges. Demands that Congress 
adopt a code of procedure for committees of in- 
vestigation became general in the press. 

Committee members were Karl E. Mundt (R.- 
S. D.) ch. pro-tem; Everett M. Dirksen (R.-I11.), 
Henry C. Dworshak (R.-Idaho) in place of Sen. 
McCarthy; Chas. E. Potter (R.-Mich.), Henry D. 
Jackson (D.-Wash.), John L. McClellan (D.-Ark.), 
and W. Stuart Symington (D.-Mo.). Special chief 
counsel was Ray H. Jenkins, 57, Knoxville, Tenn., 
trial lawyer. Joseph N. Welch, 63, Boston trial 
lawyer, assisted by Jas. D. St. Clair, represented 
Secy. Stevens. 

Army Position on Schine 

The Army filed 29 charges and Sen. McCarthy 
filed 46 counter charges. Principal contention of 
the Army was that Sen. McCarthy, permanent ch. 
of the subcommittee; Roy M. Cohn, its counsel, 
and Francis P. Carr, staff director, sought a com- 
mission and special privileges for Pvt. G. David 
Schine, former subcommittee consultant who had 
been called up for training, and that they had 
threatened reprisals if the demands were not 
granted, indicating that the Army’s response 
would govern the severity of the subcommittee’s 
investigation into alleged subversives at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., and elsewhere. 


McCarthy Rejects Accusations 

Sen. McCarthy and staff denied the accusations 
and in turn charged that Secy. Stevens and John 
G. Adams, counselor of the Army, had urged the 
subcommittee to end its investigation of the Army 
and turn to the Air Force, Navy and Defense 
Dept.; that the Army was holding Pvt. Schine as 
a hostage to force an end to the investigation. 
They also accused H. Struve Hensel, Asst. Secy. of 
Defense, of helping attacks because the subcom- 
mittee was investigating Hensel’s record. 

Secy. Stevens testified that Schine and others 
tried to get preferential treatment and admitted 
he had given him some advantages, though refus- 
ing Schine’s request to be named a special as- 
sistant in place of induction. Maj. Gen. Cornelius 
B. Ryan, commander at Fort Dix,: testified Schine 
had received 16 passes, 12 at the request of the 
subcommittee staff, whereas other trainees re- 
ceived 3 or 4. 

Secy. Stevens also testified that his office ob- 
jected not to the investigation of subversives but 
to methods of the McCarthy subcommittee, which 
had included a bitter denunciation by Sen. Mc- 
Carthy of Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker for being 
uncooperative in testimony, when actually the 
general had acted under orders in the honorable 
discharge of Maj. Irving Peress. Peress, a dentist, 
was interrogated about alleged Communist asso- 
ciations by Sen. McCarthy. He invoked the 5th 
amendment. Sen. McCarthy recommended to the 
Army that he be held for court martial. Peress 
was discharged shortly afterward. Details pages 
91 and 113 

President’s Directive Quoted 

Secy. Stevens declared the Army alone was 
responsible for instigating charges against Sen. 
McCarthy. This was challenged by the Senator, 
who sought information about a high level meet- 
ing on Jan. 21, 1954, at which Army Counsel 
Adams reputedly was ordered to compile a record 
of friction between the Army and the McCarthy 
staff. Adams refused to testify, citing a directive 
by President Hisenhower barring the disclosure and 
giving precedents. Sen. McCarthy called the di- 
rective ‘‘a great mistake,’’ and said he was 
confronted by ‘‘a stacked deck.’’ 

Sen. McCarthy denied interceding for Schine, 
said he began investigating subversives in 1950 or 
1951, and that Stevens and Adams attempted to 
keep him from calling members of the loyalty board 


of the Truman administration. Cohn supported 
Sen. McCarthy, saying Stevens and Adams had 
attempted to prevent investigation of spies, sub- 
versives and security risks, y at Fort 
Monmouth. The Senator contended that obstacles 
were placed fh his way solely because he was 
trying to get Communists out of the government. 

The subcommittee voted, May 26 (4 Republicans 
vs. 3 Democrats) to dismiss charges against Carr 
and Hensel because of insufficient proof. 

Special issues raised at the hearings: (1) a 
photograph of Schine and Stevens, introduced to 
show their friendliness, was found to have been 
cut down from a larger one including a third 
person; (2) a report of a telephone call from Mc- 
Carthy to Stevens disclosed that all calls to 
Stevens were recorded (monitored) and led to a 
demand by McCarthy for records of all phone con- 
versations with the subcommittee. This was 
agreed to if the calls were material. 


Use of Classified Document 

Greater importance was given to the introduc- 
tion by Sén. McCarthy of a 214 page document 
described as one of a series of letters from the 
FBI warning against certain persons handling top 
secret radar material. Counsel Jenkins said it was 
dated Oct. 26, 1951 (later reported as of Jan. 26), 
signed by J. Edgar Hoover and addressed to Maj. 
Gen. (now Lt. Gen.) Alexander R. Bolling, then 
chief of Army Intelligence. Hoover was quoted 
as saying the document was materially different 
in form from a 15-page memo sent Gen. Bolling 
Jan. 26, but related to the same subject. The sub- 
committee refused to read the document, since it 
was classified information, and voted to send a 
transcript of hearings to the Attorney General 
to determine whether Sen. McCarthy had com- 
mitted a crime in accepting a classified document 
from an Army Intelligence officer. 

Sen. McCarthy refused to disclose the source of 
this and other information and announced “I 
would like to notify those 2,000,000 Federal em- 
ployes that I feel it is their duty to give us any 
information which they have about graft, corrup- 
tion, communism, treason, and that there is no 
loyalty to a superior officer which can tower above 
and beyond their loyalty to the country.’’ He as- 
serted that this loyalty should lead them to ignore 
such words as ‘‘secret’’ or ‘‘classified’’ when 
stamped on questionable documents and should 
transcend ‘‘any presidential secrecy directive.’’ 


Four Reports by Committee 
Four reports were made public Sept. 1 by the 
subcommittee. The majority report (Republican) 
said the charge that Sen. McCarthy personally 
exercised improper influence on behalf of Schine 
was not established, but said McCarthy failed to 
exercise ‘“‘more vigorous’’ discipline over his staff. 
It concluded the Army tried to have the investi- 
gation stopped, and while calling Secy. Stevens’ 
motives ‘‘above reproach,’’ said he had followed a 
course of ‘‘placation, appeasement and vacilla- 
tion.”’ It criticized Adams. It recommended re- 
vision of staff activities of committees and a 
study of the rights of committtees and executive 
departments. 
The minority report (Democratic) said McCarthy 
had condoned improper actions by Cohn, but that 
Stevens had “inexcusable indecisiveness and lack 
of sound administrative judgment.” It criticized 
Adams. It considered Schine’s committee work 
nonessential. It called McCarthy’s FBI documents 
“‘spurious’’ and said he had repeatedly impugned 
the loyalty of individuals not connected with the 
controversy. 
Sen. Potter was critical of both parties. Sen. 
Dirksen said the Army did not prove its charges, 
that Stevens had an extraordinary readiness to 
pasa nein pe that er was no record “in 
significan egree’’ of improper pr 

on econ ee staff. Pee reese 
er e hearings Cohn resigne 

and Carr as staff director. once Esa 


SELECT COMMITTEE ACTION 


Pursuant to a resolution of the U.S. Senate 
adopted Aug. 2, 1954, Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon named 3 Republicans and 3 Democrats to 
serve as the Select Committee to Study Censure 
Charges against Sen. Jos. R. McCarthy (R.-Wisc.). 
They were Arthur R. Watkins, (R.-Utah), ch., 
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Frank Carlson (R.-Kan.), Francis Case (R-S. D.), 
Edwin C. Johnson (D.-Colo.), John C. Stennis 
(D.-Miss.) and Samuel J. Ervin, Jr. (D.-N. C.). 
They chose as counsel E. Wallace Chadwick of 
Chester, Pa., former Representative. Sen. Mc- 
Carthy’s counsel was Edward B. Williams of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Charges against Sen. McCarthy were brought 
before the Senate by Sen. Ralph E. Flanders (R.- 
Vt.), Sen. J. Wm. Fulbright (D.-Ark.) and Sen. 
Wayne Morse: (Ind.-Ore.). 

Public hearings were held Aug. 31-Sept. 13, 1954, 
and were conducted in a strictly judicial manner, 
all irrelevant material being ruled out. Coverage 
by television was refused because of its distracting 


character. Basis of Inquiry 

The committee announced that it would study 
five groups of charges: (1) incidents of contempt 
of the Senate or a senatorial committee; (2) in- 
cidents of encouragement of U. S. employees to 
violate the law and their oaths of office; (3) inci- 
dents involving receipt or use of confidential or 
classified document or other confidential informa- 
tion from executive files; (4) incidents involving 
abuses of colleagues of the Senate; (5) incident 
relating to Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker. 

The committee published its findings Sept. 27, 
in a 40,000-word document. It concluded that 
Sen. McCarthy should be censured for contempt 
of the Senate and for abuse of Brig. Gen. Zwicker, 
but that evidence did not justify resolutions of 
censure in the other three categories, although 
the committee did not condone all the activities. 
By categories: 

Attitude Toward Senate Committee 

(4) Since 1951 the Senate subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections had asked Sen. McCarthy 
to explain certain financial and other transactions 
affecting his political integrity. The Senator had 
tefused to appear, contending the subcommittee 
was acting beyond its jurisdiction, was attempting 
to ‘‘smear’’ him, and was ‘‘dishonest in, using 
taxpayer’s money”’ to investigate him. The Select 
Committee concluded that the subcommittee had 
been within its powers, that Sen. McCarthy’s con- 
duct was ‘‘contemptuous, contumacious and de- 
nunciatory, without reason or justification, and 
was obstructive to legislative processes,’’ and un- 
just to committee members. It recommended cen- 


Bure’ ‘ Cite Senate Prerogative 

(2) Sen. McCarthy’s invitation to Federal em- 
ployees to give him information of wrongdoing in 
the Government service, ‘‘without expressly ex- 
cluding therefrom classified documents,’’ was con- 
sidered likely to ‘‘create a disruption of the order- 
ly and constitutional functioning of the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government, which 
tends to bring both into disrepute. Such conduct 
cannot be condoned and is deemed improper.”’ 
However, the Select Committee, upholding the 
constitutional power of the Senate to investigate 
and receive information from the executive branch, 
thought Sen. McCarthy not amenable to censure 
under this interpretation. 


Use of Classified Information 

(3) The attempt of Sen. McCarthy to make pub- 
lic at the hearings. of the Mundt subcommittee a 
document purporting to emanate from the FBI, 
marked ‘“‘personal and confidential via liaison,’’ 
and containing security information, was regarded 
by the Select Committee as evidence of ‘‘a high 
degree of irresponsibility toward the purposes of 
the statutes and executive directives prohibiting 
the disclosure of c’sssified information. ... He 
should have applied: in advance to the Attorney 
General for permission to use the document in his 
defense under adequate safeguards. re: 
Select Committee recognized that Sen. McCarthy 
“was under stress and strain’ at the time and 
therefore did not recommend censure. 

(4) The charge that Sen. McCarthy had pub- 
licly ridiculed Sen. Flanders led the Select Com- 
mittee to report that it considered the remarks 
improper, but that they were induced by provoca- 
tive speeches by Sen. Flanders, and were not a 
basis for censure. : 

(5) The charge that Sen. McCarthy had im- 
pugned the loyalty, patriotism and character of 
Brig. Gen. Ralph Zwicker grew out of an examina- 
tion of Gen. Zwicker by McCarthy, as ch. of the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, Feb. 
18, 1954. The Select Committee denied the Mc- 
Carthy contention that .the general was inten- 
tionally irritating, evasive, arrogant and untruth- 


ful and termed the Senator’s conduct in holding 
Zwicker up to public scorn inexcusable and repre- 
hensible. It recommended censure. 


Asks Change in Procedure 


The Select Committee also recommended to the 
Senate changes in procedure for Senate committees 
outlined by Sen. Prescott Bush (R.-Conn.) The 
changes provide that (1) a witness need not testify 
before a committee with less than two present, 
unless the committee authorizes one member to 
hold a hearing or the witness waives objections; 
(2) Only members and -authorized staff may con- 
duct interrogations and no person shall be em- 
ployed to investigate until approved by the com- 
mittee; (3) Nothing produced in executive session 
shall be made public or summarized unless author- 
ized by majority vote of committee; (4) vouchers 
for expenditures for investigations must bear cer- 
tification by the chairman that they were au- 
thorized and properly conducted. 


SENATE CONDEMNS CONDUCT 


The Senate of the 83rd Congress met Noy. 8- 
Dec. 2 to act on the report of its Select Commit- 
tee. Sen. Everett M. Dirksen (R.-Ill). deplored 
the strong language used by Sen. McCarthy and 
described him as an “‘alley fighter,’’ but asserted 
there was no legal basis for censure. Sen. Wm. F. 
Knowland (R.-Calif.) majority leader, announced 
he would not vote for censure. Sen. Francis Case 
(R.-S.D.) announced he opposed censure on the 
Zwicker count. Sens. Watkins, Fulbright, Flanders 
and other supporters of censure rejected the im- 
putation that Sen. McCarthy was being attacked 
for his fight on Communism and asserted only 
conduct was under consideration. 

The Senate, Dec. 1, voted tenatively, 67 to 20, 
to censure Sen. McCarthy on the first two counts, 
subject to confirmation next day. On Dec. 2 the 
Senate voted on three matters. It defeated, 55-33 
a motion by Sen. Styles Bridges (R.-N.H.) to 
table the Zwicker count. It adopted, 66-23, an 
amendment by Sen. Wallace F. Bennett (R.-Utah) 
mentioning Sen. McCarthy’s attacks on the Select 
Committee. Finally it voted, 67-22, a resolution, 
in which Sen. McCarthy was condemned instead 
of censured. 

The first section of the resolution condemns 
Sen. McCarthy for failing to cooperate with the 
Senate subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, 
(1951-52) which inquired into his campaign tactics 
and finances, and says he ‘‘repeatedly abused’’ the 
committee and thus obstructed the constitutional 
processes of the Senate. The second section reads; 

Sec. 2. Senator from Wisconsin (Mr.-Mc- 

Carthy), in writing to the chairman of the 
Select Committee to study censure charges 
(Mr, Watkins) after the Select Committee had 
issued its report and before the report was 
presented to the Senate charging three mem- 
bers of the Select Committee with ‘‘deliberate 
deception” and ‘‘fraud’’ for failure to dis- 
qualify themselves; in stating to the press on 
Noy. 4, 1954, that the special Senate session 
that was to begin Nov. 8, 1954, was a ‘‘lynch- 
-party’’; in repeatedly describing this special 
Senate session as a ‘“‘lynch bee’’ in a nation- 
wide television and radio show on Nov. 17, 
1954; in stating to the public press on Nov. 13, 
1954, that the chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee (Mr..Watkins) was guilty of ‘‘the most 
unusual, most cowardly thing I’ve heard of’’ 
and stating further: ‘I expected he would be 
afraid to answer the questions, but didn 
think he’d be stupid enough to make a public 
statement’; and in characterizing the said 
committee as the “‘unwitting handmaiden,”’ 
“involuntary agent’ .and ‘‘attorney-in-fact’’ 
of the Communist party and in charging that 
the said committee in writing its report ‘‘imi- 
tated Communist methods—that it distorted, 
misrepresented and omitted, in its effort to 
manufacture a plausible rationalization’ in 
support of its recommendations to the Senate, 
which characterizations and charges were con- 
tained in a statement released to the press 
and inserted in the Congressonal Record of 
Noy. 10, 1954, acted contrary to senatorial 
ethics and tended to bring the Senate into dis- 
honor and disrepute, to obstruct the con- 
stitutional processes of the Senate, and to 
impair its dignity; and such conduct is hereby 
condemned. 

The final vote: 

For the resolution—67. Republicans, 22. Demo- 
crats, 44. Independent, 1. 

Agains the resolution—22. Republicans, 22. 
Democrats, 0. Sen. McCarthy did not vote. 
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LABOR REVIEW FOR 1954 
AFL and CIO Agree on No-Raiding, Proceed with Merger Plans 


A step forward in eliminating labor disputes 
was the signing, June 9, 1954, of a no-raiding 
contract by 94 unions, 65 members of AFL, 29 of 
CIO. They agree for the year ending Dec. 31, 1955, 
that they will not take or accept jurisdiction over 
employes organized or represented by another sig- 
natory union. If conflicts arise David L. Cole, 
Paterson, N. J., will act as arbitrator. Four large 
CIO unions refused to join: Steelworkers, Ship- 
yard Workers, Lithographers and American News- 
paper Guild. Among AFL unions Dave Beck’s 
Brotherhood of Teamsters kept aloof. 

Leaders considering plans for merging AFL 
and CIO reported progress at a meeting in Wash- 
ington Oct. 15, at which they formed a joint sub- 
committee to draft a plan. The committee will 
have 3 members from each organization, with 
George Meany, pres., AFL, and Walter Reuther, 
pres., CIO as members. The United Mine Workers 
of' John L. Lewis has been opposed to the merger 
and critical of Reuther’s policies. 

When the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
met in convention at Los Angeles Dec. 6, Reuther 
declared the no-raiding pact must‘ be the car- 
dinal principle on which unity of labor must be 
built. He said ‘‘free democratic unionism’? would 
pe the keynote of any amalgamation. The con- 
vention was strongly in favor of the merger but 
was holding fast to its prerogatives. 


Reuther also promised that the guaranteed 


annual wage should be accepted by manufacturers 
in 1955. Negotiations to this end have been going 
on with the motor car industry for a number 
of years. CIO demanded a solution of unemploy- 
ment and a return to the principles of the Fair 
Deal. It declared strongly against corruption and 
asked for legislation that would force insurance 
concerns to make public commissions paid on 
welfare funds. The organization did not wish to 
abolish honest fees but condemned unearned com- 
missions and indicated that a salaried union offi- 
cial should handle welfare management without 
additional pay. 

The convention condemned sales taxes as well as 
the ‘‘right-to-work’”’ laws of several states and 
demanded their abolition. Secy, of Labor Jas. P. 
Mitchell also attacked the “right-to-work”’ laws. 


The American Federation of Labor met in an- 
nual convention in Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 20-27. 
On the day before President Eisenhower was 
scheduled to address it, it adopted a resolution 
condemning the record of the Administration 
and the Republican-controlled Congress, for hav- 
ing established ‘‘government of, by and for big 
business,’ and said the country faces a major 
economic catastrophe. It instructed its members 
to go to the polls to ‘‘return our government to 
its people.’’ 

AFL also asked Congress to limit the basic 
work-week in private industry to 35 hours by 
1956 and raise the statutory minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hr. at once. It set its long-range goal at 
30 hrs. a week. It declared the Administration 
had failed to eliminate the ‘“‘union busting’’ pro- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley act, had not given 
low-income groups a proportionate share of tax 
cuts and had failed to enact even a limited 
housing program for low-income families. 

AFL approved the negotiations for a merger 
wifh CIO and recommended that its president pro- 
ceed ‘‘with dispatch’’ to make it effective. 

AFL denounced welfare racketeers as traitors 
to labor and declared it would expel corrupt offi- 
cials and give strong whole-hearted support to 
any objective and impartial investigation of wel- 
fare funds by the Government. 


Pittsburgh Strike Ends 


A strike of the General Teamsters Union against 
5 Pittsburgh dept. stores ended Nov. 26, one day 
short of one year. The union lost the principal 
contention on which it had struck but gained 
wage rises. The stores had wished to control as- 
Signment of helpers and use parcel post unre- 
strictedly. The union contested this, but yielded 
in the end. The union receives 5c an hr. pay rise 
immediately, and will get another 314c Feb. 15 
under a 3-yr. contract as well as some benefits. 
During the strike the stores lost 15 to 25% of 
their business. Eleven other unions were out in 
sympathy but 3 large CIO unions, including United 
Dept. Store Workers, kept at work. 


Miners’ Pensions Reduced 
Anthracite health and welfare fund of the 
United Mine Workers, Ind., reported Jan. 19, an 
immediate reduction of pensions from. $100 to 
$50 a mo. for ut 13,000 retired miners. Death 

benefits were cut from $1,000 to $500. 
production had reduced royalties paid by the in- 
dustry into the fund. In March, temporary aid 
of $30 a mo. and $10 for each dependent to 35,000 
disabled soft-coal miners and to miners’ widows 
was discontinued. : 


Escalator Clause Dropped 

A few years ago an escalator clause was added 
to many labor contracts, providing that if the 
cost of living index rose, wages would rise auto- 
matically, and if it dropped wages would drop 
likewise. This proved unwelcome to the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, who would have taken a cut oi Ic 
an hr, Jan. 1. Unions representing non-operating 
railway road employees numbering about 825,000 
signed a new contract with many of the nation’s 
railroads dropping the escalator clause, which 
gave them 13c an hr. increase in pay since 1951. 
This has now been made part of the basic wage 
scale. Health and welfare benefits are to be in- 
creased in 1955 negotiations. 


Carpet Mill Closes Down 

A proposal to revise job classifications and pay 
made by Alexander Smith, Inc., affecting its 
carpet mill in Yonkers, N. Y., employing 2,500, 
caused the local of the Textile Workers Union to 
strike June 15. The corporation announced clos- 
ing down of the plant and transfer of its activi- 
ties to its nonunion carpet mill in Greenville, Miss. 
It asserted the Yonkers plant, which had a weekly 
payroll of $150,000, lost $1,500,000 in 1953. 

Steel Workers Get Rise 

Top steel manufacturers, led by U: S. Steel, 
concluded a new contract June 29-July 1, giving 
workers a rise of 5c an hr., with 2c an hr. added 
to welfare funds already getting 244c, provided 
workers put in an equal amount. Affected were 
Bethlehem Steel, “Republic, Jones & Laughlin, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube and Inland. Steel 
prices were raised to compensate for increased 
costs. Rubber Workers Win 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. gave 23,000 United 
Rubber Workers, CIO, increases averaging 61%2c 
an hr., after a strike of 51 days in 10 plants. Good- 
rich, U. S. Rubber, Baldwin, Seiberling; Richard+ 
son and Mohawk followed suit. 


Airplane Pilots Protest 

All planes of American Airlines were grounded 
when 1,200 pilots of Airline Pilots Ass’n, AFL 
struck Aug. 3, 1954, This, largest airline, had 
passenger revenue in 1953 larger than that of 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The pilots opposed non- 
stop flights of over 8 hrs. as hazardous and asked 
for relief crews on such flights. The airline de- 
clared pilots might fly over 8 hrs. only 5 times a 
month. After 24 hours of idleness both sides ac- 
cepted the proposal of the National Mediation 
Board to have David L. Cole as referee, Cole 
advised continuing the flights but increasing pro- 
tective clauses. y 

Strike at ‘Atomic Plants 

A strike that caused considerable concern be- 
cause of its possible effect on Government work 
was called July 7 by members of the Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers Union, CIO, in the atomic 
Plant operated by the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Co. for the Atomic Energy Comm. at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and Paducah, Ky. The workers asked an 
increase of 15c an hr. James P. Mitchell, Secy. 
of Labor, and Walter P. Reuther, CIO president, 
negotiated an agreement in Washington that led 
to an end of the strike in two days. The workers 
were awarded 6c with prospect of other benefits 
by negotiation. A demonstration by AFL con- 
struction workers had similar results. Only new 
construction was affected. 


Other Labor Settlements 

Industrial. United Steelworkers, CIO, ended 
36-day strike by 14,000 workers at 36 plants of the 
Continental Can Co., for increases and benefits 
totaling 15c hr. Similar agreement reached with 
the American Can Co. after a 42-day strike at 
40 plants involving 18,00 employees . . . Interna- 
tional Ass'n of Machinists, AFL signed an agree- 
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ment with Pratt & Whitney Div. of United Air- 
crait for an increase of llc hr. plus l5c in benefits 
for 23,000 at 4 Connecticut plants . , . Consolidated 
Edison Co. and the Utility Workers Union of 
America, CIO, signed a 1-yr. pact for a package 
increase of 14c hr. for 24,000 in metropolitan New 
York; those with 25 yrs. service received an addi- 
tional $2. . . . 1,000,000 workers in automobile 
and related industries received a 1c an hr. reduc- 
tion under automatic cost-of-living escalator 
clauses . . . Members of the International Photo- 
engravers Union, AFL, accepted a $3.75 package 
offer recommended by a fact-finding committee, 
which union had rejected before its 11-day strike 
in Nov.~-Dec., 1953, against 6 major New York 
newspapers. On Dec. 4, 1954, the union signed 
a 2-yr. contract with the Publishers Ass’n of 
New York providing for a first yr. weekly in- 
crease of $2.40 and an additional $2.40 the second 
year, also 50 cents in welfare benefits, total pack- 
age for 2 yrs. reaching $5.80 increase weekly for 
450 . . . 13,500 AFL Electrical Workers at Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., of Chicago, received rise 
averaging 7.6c hr. . . . 4,500 members of the 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers Union, CIO, at 
atomic energy installations at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
and Paducah, Ky., accepted a 6c an hr, rise. 


Communications and Transportation 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men, Ind., reported a 5c hr. rise for 60,000 
members. Similar agreement reached by the 
United Railroad Workers of America, CIO, for 
36,000 employees at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and by Order of Railway Conductors, Ind. for 
27,000 workers, and Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, AFL, for 11,000 members, . . . American 
Airlines gave increases ranging from $3.47 to 
$34.67 a mo. to employees not represented by 
unions. Cost-of-living clause was. dropped and 
the 16c hr. granted over past 3 yrs. was in- 
corporated in basic wage . 3,500 tugboat 
workers in the Port of N. Y., members of ILA, 
ind., received 6% increase ...N. Y. Telephone 
Co. and Telephone Traffic Union, Ind., agreed 
on increase of $1 to $2 wk. and other benefits for 
19,000 operators. 


Clothing and Food 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
AFL, renewed agreements with 3 major employer 
associations, for 5 years, covering 60,000 workers 
in New York area. Employer contribution to 
employee retirement fund was increased from 
3 to 4%; cost-of-living wage escalator clauses 
were continued . . Bakery and Confectionary 
Workers Intl. Union, AFL, signed contract for 
17,000 with Nat’l Biscuit Co. for increases of 
6.25c hr. for men and 5.25c hr. for women... . 
Hat workers, AFL, and John B. Stetson Co. 
agreed on 2-yr. contract providing for wage in- 
crease up to 5c hr. if Federal consumer price 
index rises. Pension payments were increased 
from $100 to $105 a mo. 

General, 11,000 Sanitation Dept. workers... in 
New York City, members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, AFL, and the Build- 
ing Service Employees International Union, AFL, 
received increases giving drivers $4,500 a yr., 
loaders and sweevers $4,390 a yr. . .., 4,500 mem- 
bers of the Newspaper & Mail Deliverers Union, 
ind,, received a 2-yr. package contract totalling 


ic for welfare benefits. . . . Insurance Agents Intl. 
Union, AFL agreed with Prudential Life Insurance 
Co: to 2-yr. contract for 14,600 agents in 33 east- 
ern states, guaranteeing them a minimum amount- 
ing to 65% of average annual earnings of all the 
company’s agents. Other provisions ifcluded lib- 
eralized vacation and life ins. plans for the 
agents. . . . About 30,000 construction workers, in 
agreement between AFL Laborers’ union and As- 
sociated General Contractors of Northern and 
Central California, received 742c hr. wage rise 
in 1954, with employers increasing contribution 
to Laborers welfare fund-by 2%4c hr, in 1955. ... 
American Federation of Musicians, AFL, agreed 
with major networks on a 10% wage rise for 
musicians in NY plus another 10% in 3 yrs. 


Natl. Labor Relations Board 


The NLRB established new rules to allow craft 
unions in an industry to separate from main 
bargaining units. Four industries were not in- 
cluded—basic steel, aluminum, logging and set 
milling (a sawmill operation). 

In its first decision on ‘‘hit-run’’ strike tactics, 
used by a telephone union, it ruled that such 
stoppages were not within the scope of proper 


| strike activities..In a “hit-run” strike, a minor 
| stoppage to force a company to use emergency 


crews, the union would withdraw its picket line 
when substitute crews arrived. 

Certified International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, CIO, to represent 
over 19,600 employees at Schenectady, N. Y¥ 

By limiting its jurisdiction, the Board exempted 
from Federal control thousands of small con- 
cerns doing business in one state (primarily 
retail stores), also decided not to take cases in- 
volving public restaurants. 

It discarded a rule preventing employers from 
questioning their workers about their union affili- 
ation or activities. Any interference with employee 
rights, however, would leave employer open to 
charges of unfair labor practices. 

It ruled a union cannot strike over contract 
demands except when contract terms are subject 
to termination or alteration. Union must also 
wait until expiration of 60 days’ notice of a desire 
to change the contract. : 

It ruled that a firm establishing an employee 
stock purchasing plan to which it has contributed 
must bargain about the plan if employees wish. 

It turned over to the states responsibility for 
labor disputes in smaller organizations. 

The Board ‘barred the International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union from board services on 
the ground the union was communist-led. 

It ruled an employer may refuse to bargain with 
a labor union operating a competitive business. 

It ruled an employer must supply to a union 
complete payroll data for collective bargaining 
without making the union prove its need for 
such information. 

The NLRB, by 3-2, ruled that an employer 
did not violate a law when he asked his employees 
about membership in a union that was seeking 
to become the bargaining agent. Case involved a 
a local AFL teamsters’ unionin New Orleans, which 
charged that the general manager of Blue Flash 
Express, Inc., had questioned employees to de- 
termine whether the union had a majority. 
Board said there was no attempt at restraint but 
added that the decision did not give employers 


$5.80 a wk. ; Tugboat men and oil barge | unrestricted liberty to question employees. The 3 
workers of International Longshoremen’s Ass’n.| Eisenhower appointees voted the rule; the 2 
accepted wage increase of 6% and an additional | Truman appointees dissented. 
; ° e ° 
Work Stoppages (Strikes) in the United States 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
Number | Workers Man Number | Workers Man 
Year stoppages| involved | days idle Year stoppages| involved | days idle 
Average Average 
1935 10.1939. 2,862| 1,130,000) 16,900,000 1947-49..... 3,573; 2,380,000} 39,700,000 
BOSD iso cas 2,508 577,000) —6,701,000//1950.......... 4,843} 2,410,000] 38,800,000 
1nd heel ape iome 4,288| 2,363,000) 23,048,000}/1951.......... 4,737| 2,220,000} 22,900,000 
LOMO ire rie nese 2,968 840,00 4,183,000//1952.......... 5,117) 3,540,000) 59.100 
1 ae So aon 3,752] 1,981,000) 13,501,000}/1953.......... 5,091} 2,400,000} 28,300,000 
i} eee 4,956|~ 2,116,000) _8,721,000)|1954 Jan. ear 250 80,000} 1,000,000 
it Raeieaee eae 4,750| 3,470,000] 38,000,000 Feb. (est.) 200 50,000 750,000 
War Period Mar. (est.) 225 100,000} 1,300,000 
Dec. 8, 1941- Apr. (est.) 300 130,000} 1,200,000 
Aug, 14, 1945.. 14,371|~ 6,744,000] 36,300,000 May pet 350 180,000} 1,750,000 
DAG Ste procs tens = 3 4,9 4,600,000] 116,000,000 June (est, 350 ,000}. 2,200,000 
CY ara 3,693} 2,170,000] 34,600,000 July (est.) 375 230,000} 3,750,000 
1 a ee 3,419} 1,960,000} 34,100,000 Aug. (eats 350 140,000} 3,600,000 
194900 ..5.. ; 3,60 3,030,000] 50,500,000 Sept. (est. 350 130,000| 2,400,000 
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- ures preceded by asterisk are from World Almanac ionnaire r labor 
in Yall of ioe Others are from Bureau of Labor Statistics Direc of Labor Unions Bletin = 
APPROXIMATE Railroad Telegraphers, Order of........-. 
TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP Railway Carmen of America, 
18,000,000 | Railway and Steamship Clerks, t Han- 
Total organized workers..16,500,000 to 18,000, a2 ? Station Employ 
American Federation of Labor.........-- 9,605,840 Rrothernaod ef >. nace 
of Industrial Organizations...... 6,000,000 Retail Clerks International Association, ... 
Independent or Unaffiliated unions......- sir les Seafarers’ Int/l Union of} No. ,, Amer pease 
] A MEMBERSBI Sheet. orkers’ 1 eee Sere P 
ONTONOF "25,000 OR OVER gece, reno ee cts a 
e ture 
AFL Unions pe oe = ne ee 


and Artistes of America, Associated. *65,000 le 
aummonie Workers of America, Interna- International eats tae woes 
tional Union, United............ one 100,000, | State. “County” sash Sees eee 

Bakery and Cone SOnery Workers’ Inter- 172,000 Street, Mioctzlo Ratiway Es Papas aime 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists, and fom pp dang aan : ee : prea rr 
Proprietors’ International Union of | reachers, American Federation of. |... ... 50,000 
Black : Bie ppg Chante ee ae and 
; rs of Amer. PO; Of. see 

smiths, Forgers and Helpers, Int'l Bro. of ey ple Telesraphers’ Union, Commercial. ...... 
Textile Workers of America, United...... 


national Union of America..........--- 100,000 ce Workers alate res ene 


Building Service Employees’, int'l Union.’ 185,000 | Typographical Union. Intemational jo o7: 


BATOCHETRGOG OL) 8. oles on co pec wreisge ayes *822,000 CIO Unions 
157 Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
35,15 plement Workers of America, Interna- 


Chemical Workers Union, International:.: 69,500| {ional Union, United.............---. *1,400,000 
Distitiery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- , 
International Union of America........ 25,060 tillery Workers of America, International 
Hlectrical Workers, Int’l Brotherhood of... *600,000/' [Union of United.............+---+22+5 62,000 
Engineers, Int'l Union of Operating. - 187,180 othing Workers of Amer., Amalgamated 385,000 
Fire Fighters, Int'l Ass'n of....... 76,000 | Communications Workers of America. .... 000 
Firemen and Oilers, Int’! Bro. of... 60,000 Electrical, io & Machine Workers, Int'l 
Garment Workers of America, United..... : OD Suc tih «1o1d'e ne autho de ee ee *390,000 
Garment Workers’ Union, Int’! Ladies . *439,277 | Purniture Workers of America, United... *50,006 
Glass Bottle Blowers Ass’n of the U. S. and Sarton Gas, Cokeand Chemical Workers of America, 
TACs Bene dete iielsi fins a islgee acl 7 oe oece : 
Glass Workers” Union, ‘American Flint. |!> 30,028 | qt ic ¢ Sitica Sand Workers or 700? 
Government Employees, American Fed. of. *60,000| "America, Federation of................ *45, 
Grain Millers, American Federation of.... ,000 | Lith aphers of America, Amalgamated.. *28,500 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt & Novelty Work~ Marihie & Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
ers’ Union, International. ............. 25,000 Industrial Union of............... .. *30,000 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- Maritime Union of America, National 43,000 
national Union, NOMITOM Fo clare he wip..0. Matern. s 40,000 Newspaper Guild, American........ 25,000 
Hod Carriers’, Building and Common La- Oil Workers International Union. ..... -. *93,578 
borers’ Union of America, Internationai.. *450,000 | packinghouse Workers of Amer., United *123'000 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- Paperworkers of America, United...... wee #50; 
tenders International Union. .......,.. *450,000 | Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty Workers 
Tron workers, Int'l n of Bridge, Struc- 125.000 International Union................5+ 30,000 
ural an FNAMONTAL si. 2S oeala insted ais 5 Wh * 
Zaundry Workers Tes sonal Salon oo ererne get Ha mre? ee bats ase Lap Storesiae 000 
r Carriers, Nation: ssociation of... x rk- : 
Longshoremen’s Association, International. 75,000 Babe ee agree a ee 190,009 
Machinists, International Association of.. *854,000 | shoe Workers of America. United...... "00c 
Maintenance of Way Employes, Bro. of... *250,000 | Steelworkers of America, United........ *1,200/000 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of Textile Workers Union of America........ *325,000 
evorsh Dee ere crete at aa 195,000 | Transport Workers Union of America..... *150,000 
Am: * 
North America, International.......... 65,00! Ue WOkk ea ue Be aie EB 


Musicians, American Federation of...... fn 
Office Employes’ International Union... .. 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, Brotherhood of.............. 
Paper Makers, Int'l Bro. of.............. 
Plasters’ and Cement Masons’ Int'l Ass'n 
of the U. 8. and Canada, Operative..... 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
U. 8. and Canada, United Ass'n of Jour- 
meymen and Apprentices of the. ....... 
Post Office Clerks’, Nat’! Fed. of......... 


| eee ey Ass’ ny te ave a 0 alates eee 27,000 of District 0 
ting Pressmen and Assistants’ Union Railroad Trainmen. Brotherhood o "Nae athe *207. 

of North America, International........ 95,000 | Railway Conductors of Ahenion, ORIG GE é $35'000 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, In- Salaried Unions, National Federation of... 25,000 


Pe Mere oc See *148,000 | Telephone Unions, Alliance Independent.. 101,000 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


Includes at least 2 unions known by the Bureau to have been organized late in 1952. Although exact 


membership data are not available for i i 
ere vith the groupe im thie me all unions, sufficient information is available to place all the 


Total unions Affiliation 
Number of members Num- Per 
- Inde- 
ber cent AFL cIo pendeout 
EMC Ere OOO Mey. nica cilsereleie «curses cove 2 F071. cl. Ome eee = 
1,000 and under 5,000. .27220 222221222100: at ind 1 1 tal 19 
§,000 and under 10,000................... 23 10.7 4 
10,000 and under 25,000. ......0..0..0.00. 31 14.4 4 
25,000 and under 50,000.................. 32 14.9 5 
50,000 and under 100,000................. 36 16.8 0 
100,000 and under 200,000....,........... 17 7.9 3 
00,000 and under 300,000..............08 3:3 
300,000 and under 400,000................ 7 3.3 
400,000 and under 500,000................ 1 '5 
000 and under 1,000,000.............. 4 L:7 
1,000,000 and under’1,200,000.... 2222212: 3 14 
THOU ec dnsc ORO eeS ARSENE roan 215 100.0 
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United States—Government Officials 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Terms of office of the President and Vice President, from January 20, 1953 to January 20, 1957. 


No person may be elected President of the United States for more t 


PRESIDENT—Dwight D. Hisenhower, of Texas. 
Subject to income tax, receives compensation of 
$100,000 a year, and in addition an expense 
allowance, also taxable, of $50,000 to assist in 
defraying expenses resulting from his official 
duties. Also there may be expended for or on 
account of the traveling expenses of the Presi- 
dent and official entertainment not exceeding 
$40,000 per annum 

VICE PRESIDENT—Richard M. Nixon, of Cali- 
fornia. Salary $30,000 a year and $10,000 for 
expenses, ali of which is taxable. 

~ Order of succession to the Presidency. Estab- 

lished by Act of Congress, approved July 18, 

1947, as amended: 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The President pro tempore of the Senate. 

Members of the Cabinet in the order listed below, 
with the exception of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. No Amendment has 
yet been passed to include such office in the 
order of succession for the presidency. 


THE CABINET 
As of Dec. 1, 1954- 
(Salaries, $22.500 each) 
Ap eee of State—John Foster Dulles, of New 


fee th of the Treasury—George M. Humphrey, 

oO. 

Secretary of Defense—Charles Erwin Wilson, of 
Michigan. 

ASiorney General—Herbert’ Brownell Jr., of New 


Postmaster General—Arthur E. Summerfield, of 
Michigan, 
esuetarr of the Interior—Douglas McKay, of Ore- 
on. 
psererory. of Agriculture—Ezra Taft Benson, of 
a. 


Secretary of Commerce—Sinclair Weeks, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Secretary of Labor—James P. Mitchell, 
Jersey. . 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
Mrs, Oveta Culp Hobby, of Texas. 


The White House Staff 


Assistant to the President—Sherman Adams. 

Administrative Asst. on Foreign Policy—Nelson A, 
Rockefeller. 

Deputy Assistant to the President—Maj. 
Wilton B. Persons, USA (Retired). 

Secretaries to the President—Thomas E. Stephens, 
James C. Hagerty. ; 

Special Counsel to the President—Bernard M. 
Shanley. 

Special Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs—Robert Cutler. 

Special Assistants to the President—Lewis L. 
Strauss: Joseph M. Dodge. 

Presidential Adviser on Personnel Management— 
Philip Young. 

Administrative Assistants to the President—Gab- 
riel Hauge, Gerald D. Morgan, I. Jack Martin, 
Bryce N. Harlow. 

Personal Secretary to the President—Ann C. Whit- 


man. 
Staff Secretary—Col. A. J. Goodpaster, USA. 
Military Aide to the President—Lt. Col. Robert L. 


Schulz, USA. 

Naval Aide to the President—Comdr. Edward L. 
Beach, USN. _ : 
Air Force Aide to the President—Lt. Col. William 

G. Draper, USAF. : 
Physician to the President—Maj. Gen. Howard 
McC. Snyder. USA. 


of New 


Gen. 


Department of State 
(Created July 27, 1789) 


Secretary of State—John Foster Dulles. 

Under Secretary—Herbert Hoover, Jr. 

Under Secretary for Adm.—Charles E. Saltzman. 
Deputy Under Secretary—Robert Murphy. 
Counselor—Douglas MacArthur, 2d. 


Assistant Secretary for: 
European Affairs—Livingston T. Merchant. 
Far Eastern Affairs—Waiter Robertson. - 
Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs— 
George V. Allen. 
Intl. Organization Affairs—David McK. Key. 
Congressional Relations—Thurston B. Morton. 
Economic Affairs—Samuel C. Waugh. 


han two four-year 


Public Affairs—Carl W. McCardle. 
Personnel—I. W. Carpenter, Jr. 

Legal Adviser—Herman Phleger. 

Bureau of Inspection, Security, and Consular 
Affairs—Scott McLeod. 

Special Asst. for Intelligence—W. Park Arm- 
strong, Jr. 


Treasury Department 
(Created Sept. 2, 1789) 


Secretary of the Treasury—George M. Humphrey. 
Under Secretary—Marion B. Folsom. 
Under Secretary for Monetary Affairs—W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess. 
Assistant Secretaries: H. Chapman Rose, An- 
drew N. Overby, and Laurence B. Robbins. 
General Counsel—Vacancy. 
Adm, Asst. Secretary—William W. Parsons, 
Budget Officer—Willard L. Johnson. 
Comptroller of the Currency—Ray M. Gidney. 
Treasurer of the U. S.—Ivy Baker Priest. 
Commissioner, Bureau of: 
Accounts—Robert W. Maxwell. 
Customs—Ralph Kelly. 
Internal Revenue—T. Coleman Andrews. 
Narcotics—Harry J. Bes Selso 
yy. 


Public Debt—Edwin L. Ki 
Administrative Services—Paul McDonald. 


Directors: 

Engraving and- Printing—Vacancy. 
International Finance—George H. Willis. 
The Mint—William H. Brett. 

U. S. Secret Service—U. E. Baughman, chief. 

U. S. Coast Guard—Vice Adm. Alfred C. Rich- 
mond, Commandant. 

U. S:., Savings Bonds_ Division—Earl O. Shreve, 

national director. 


Department of Defense 


(Created July 26, 1947, replacing Dept. of the 
Navy, created April 30, 1789; the Dept. of the 
Army, August 7, 1789; and the Dept, of the Air 
Force, July 26, 1947.) 

Secretary of Defense—Charles E. 
Deputy Sec. of Defense—Robert 


Assistant Secretaries of Defense: 


Applications Engineering—Frank D. Newbury. 
Comptroller—W. J. McNeil. 
Health and Medical—Frank B. Berry. 
ge oi Security Affairs—H. Struve 

ensel, 

Legislative and Public Affairs—Fred A. Seaton. 
Manpower and Personnel—Carter Lane Burgess. 
Properties and Installations—Franklin G, Floete. 
Research and Development—Donald A. Quarles, 
Supply and Logistics—Thomas P. Pike. 

General Counsel—Wilber M. Brucker, 

Asst. to Secretary of Defense (Atomic Energy)— 
Herbert B. Loper. 

Special Asst. to Secretary of Defense (Produc- 
tion Expeditor)—Hugh Dean. 


Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Chairman—Adm. Arthur W. Radford, USN. 
Air Force—Gen. Nathan F. Twining, USAF. 
Army—Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, USA. 
Navy—Adm. Robert B. Carney, USN. 
Marine Corps—Gen. L. C. Shepherd, USMC (on 

Marine Corps matters only). 

Dir. Joint Staff—Lt. Gen. L. Mathewson, USA. 


Secretary of: 
The Air Force—Harold E. Talbott. 
The Army—Robert T. Stevens, 
The Navy—Charles S. Thomas. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Secretary of the Air Force—Harold E. Talbott. 
Under Secretary—James H. Douglas, Jr. 
General Counsel—John A. Johnson. f 
Information Services—Brig. Gen. B. E. Allen, dir. 
Chief of Staff—Gen. Nathan F. Twining. 
Surgeon General—Maj. Gen. D. C. Ogle. 

Judge Advocate General—Maj. Gen. R. C. Harmon. 

Inspector General—Lt. Gen. T.*L. Landon. 

Air Adjutant General—Col. Kenneth E. Thiebaud. 

Major Continental Air Commands—Headauarters 
Command, USAF, Washington, D. C. ther 
commands: (Defense), Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
(Material) Dayton, Ohio; (Proving Ground), 
Valparaiso, Fla.; (Research and Development), 
Baltimore, Md.; (Training), Belleville, Ill.; (Air 
University), Montgomery, Ala.; (Continental 
Air), Hempstead, N. Y.; (Military Air Trans- 
port Service), Camp Springs, Md.; (Strategic 
Air), Omaha, Nebr.; (Tactical Air), Hampton, 
Va. 


Wilson. 
B. Anderson. 


tan [HE ARMY = 
"Secretary of the Army—Robert T. Stevens. 

‘Under Secretary—John Slezak. 
Assistant 
 Finane’ 


Chief of Information—Maj. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 


fy 


‘at “Hanagement—Chatles . Senay 
Military Affairs—George H. Rod: . 
Manpower & Reserve Forces—Hugh M. Mil- 


Loristics & Research & Development—Frank 


Hi. Higgons. 


Chief of Staff—Gen. Matthew a Ridgway. 
—Lt. Gen. George H. Decker. 
eto ur intone: : Gen. Gilman C. 


Mudgett. 


Surgeon General—Maj. Gen. Geo. E. Armstrong. 


jutant General—Maj. Gen. John A. Klein. 
ae Field Forces—Gen. John E. Dahlquist (To 
be superseded by the new designation of ‘“‘Con- 
tinental Army Command’’ at a date not yet 
announced). 


’ Women’s Army Corps—Col. Irene O. Galloway. 
-Natonal Guard Bureau—Maj. 


Gen. ‘Edgar C. 
Erickson, chief. 


Reserve & ROTC Affairs—Brig. Gen. Philip F. 


Lindeman, executive. 


WU. S. Military Academy—Lt. Gen. Blackshear M. 


Bryan, superintendent. 
Commanding Generals: 
ist’ Army—Maj. Gen. Thomas W. Herren. 
2nd Army—Lt. Gen. Floyd L. Parks. 
3rd Army—Lt. Gen. Alexander R. Bolling. 
4th Army—Lt. Gen. Isaac D. White. 
5th Army—Maj. Gen. Hobart R. Gay. 
6th Army—Maj. Gen. John A. Klein. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Secretary of the Navy—Charles S. Thomas. 

Under Secretary—Thomas S. Gates, Jr. 

Chief of Naval Operations—Adm. Robert B. 
Carney. 

Mewinandant of the Marine Corps—Gen. Lemuel 
C. Shepherd, Jr.. 

Judge Advocate General—Rear Adm. Ira H. Nunn. 

Information—Rear Adm. Wm. G. Beecher, Jr., 
chief. 


Office Chief for: 3 
Industrial Relations—Rear Adm. George A. Hol- 
dernass, Jr. 
Naval Material—Vice Adm. M. L. Royar. 
Naval Research—Rear Adm, F. R. Furth. 
Naval Operations—Adm. Robert B. Carney, chief. 
Bureau Chief for: 
Aeronautics—Rear Adm. Apollo Soucek. 
mcpieine and Surgery—Rear Adm. Herbert L. 


Pugh. 

Naval Personnel—Vice Adm. Jas. L. Holloway, Jr. 

Ordnance—Rear Adm. M. F. Schoeffel. 

Ships—Rear Adm. Wilson D. Leggett, Jr. 

Supplies & Accounts—Rear Adm. R. J. Arnold. 

Yards and Docks—Rear Adm. J. R. Perry. 
Military Sea Transportation Service—Vice Adm. 

Francis C, Denebrink, commander. 


Department of Justice 
(Created Sept. 24, 1789) 
Attorney General—Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
Deputy Attorney General—William P. Rogers. 
Solicitor General—Simon E. Sobeloff. 
Assistant Attorneys General for: 
Antitrust—Stanley N. Barnes. 
Taxes—H. Brian Holland. 
Civil—Warren E. Burger. 
Lands—Perry W. Morton. 
Criminal—Warran Olney, III. 
Internal Security—William F. Tompkins. 
Alien Property—Dallas S. Townsend. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation—John Edgar Hoo- 
ver, director. 

Immigration and Naturalization Service—Joseph 

. Swing, commissioner. 

Immigration Appeals—Thomas Finucane, chmn. 

Bureau of Prisons—James V. Bennett, director. 

Board of Parole—Sconel Richardson, chairman. 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc.—James V. Bennett, 
commissioner. 


Post Office Department 


(Created March 9, 1829; previously a branch of 
Treasury Dept. Only portfolio in Cabinet that ex- 
pires every 4 years.) 
Postmaster General—Arthur Summerfield. 
Deputy Postmaster General—Charles R. Hooks, Jr. 
Assistant Postmasters General for: 
Operations—Norman R. Abrams. 
Transportation—E. George Siedle. 
Facilities—Ormonde A. Kieb. 
Finance—Albert J. Robertson. 
Personnel—Eugene J. Lyons. 


ae 


nder Si —Clarence A. vis. 
Spoutstant Secretaries: Orme Lewis, y 
we A . 


dahl, Felix E. Wormser. = BS 

Directors for: ) ery 
at arene a BW 

Service—Conrad L. Wirth. __ 


ir 


of 
‘airs—Glenn L. Emmons. 
Keclamation—Wilbur A. Dexheimer 
- anevilie’ P Adm.— Willi: A. Pearl 
Bonneville Power — am A. s 
Southwestern Power Adm.—Douglas G. Wright. 
Southeastern Power Adm.—Charles W. Leavy. 


Department of Agriculture 


Secretary of Agriculture—Ezra Taft Benson. 
Under Secretary—True D. Morse. 


e 4 
Assistant Secretaries—Ervin L. Peterson, Earl L. ‘ 


Butz, and Ross_Rizley. 

Agricultural Credit Services—K. L. Scott, director. 

Exec. Asst. to the Secretary—Milan D. Smith. 

Agricultural Research Service—B. T. Shaw, ad- 
ministrator. 

Commodity Credit Corp.—True D. Morse, president. 

Farmers Home Administration—Robert B. 
Leaish, administrator. 

Forest Service—Richard E. McArdle, chief. 

Rural Electrification—Ancher Nelson, admin. 

Soil Conservation Service—D. A. Williams, admin. 

Solicitor—R. Lyle Farrington. 

Office of: . 
Budget and Finance—J. C. Wheeler, director. 
Pioaring Examiners—Glen J. Gifford, chief ex- 

aminer. 
.Information—R. L. Webster, director. 
Plant and Operations—F. R. ‘Mangham, director. 


Department of Commerce 
(Created March 4, 1913; previously Dept. of 
Commerce and Labor, created Feb. 14, 1903). 


Secretary of Commeree—Sinclair Weeks. 
Under Secretary—Walter Williams. 
Director, Bureau of: . 
The Census—Robert W. Burgess, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey—Rear Adm. Robert 
F, A. Studds 

Standards—Allen V. Astin. 

Foreign Commerce—Loring K. Macy. 

Business Economics—M. Joseph Meehan. 
Bureau of Public Roads—F. V. du Pont, comm. 
Civil Aeronautics Administration—F. B. Lee, adm. 
Federal Maritime Board—Louis Rothschild, chmn. 
Maritime Administration—Louis Rothschild, adm. 
Patent Office—Robert C. Watson, commissioner. 
Weather Bureau—F. W. Reichelderfer, chief. - 
Business and Defense Services Administration— 

Charles F. Honeywell, administrator. ~ 


Department of Labor : 
(Created March 4, 1913) 
Secretary of Labor—James P. Mitchell. 
Under Secretary—Arthur Larson. 
Assistant Secretaries: Rocco C. Siciliano, vacancy, 
J. Ernest Wilkins. 
Administrative Asst. Sec.—James E. Dodson. 
Selicitor—Stuart Rothman. 
Director, Bureau of: 
Apprenticeship—William F. Patterson. 
Employees’ Compensation—William McCauley. 
Employment Security—Robert C. Goodwin. 
Labor Standards—Paul E. Gurske. 
Labor Statistics—A. J. Wickens (acting). 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights—R. K. Salyers. 
Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board—John F. 
Lawyer, chairman. 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions— 
William _R. McComb, administrator. 
Women’s Bureau—Alice K. Leopold, director, 


Department of Health, 


Education and Welfare 
(Created April 11, 1953) 
Secretary of Healt Education, and elfar 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Howpy, bee 
Under Secretary—Vacant. 
Surgeon General, Public 
Leonard A. Scheele. 
Commissioner of: 
Food and Drugs—George P. Larrick. 
Education—Dr. Samuel Miller Brownell, 
Social Security—Charles I. Schottland. 
Vocational Rehabilitation—Mary Switzer, dir. 


Health Service—Dr, 


Mc- — 


‘ 


United States—Judiciary 61 
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JUDICIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Administrative Office: Supreme Court Bldg., Washington 13, D. C. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

(Dates in bi es show when born and when 
each took his seat. 

Chief Justice of the United States ($25,500)— 
Earl Warren, of Calif. (1891—took oath of office 
and his seat, Oct. 5, 1953). 

Associate Justices of the Supreme Court S 
000):—Hugo L- ie us ea (1886—Oct, 4 


of Connecticut (1898--A pril 17, 1939); 
(1888—Oct. I, 1945); 
Tom Penemas C.) Clark, of Texas (1899—Aug. 24, 
1949); Sherman Minton, of gIndiana SS aton 
12, 1949); John Marshall Harlan, of N. (1899 
—hominated Nov. 10, 1954). 


Whittington. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS AND 
PATENT APPEALS 
Chief Judge—Finis J. Garrett, Tenn. 
Associate Judges—Ambrose O'Connell, Noo Yh 
Noble J. Johnson, Ind.; Eugene Worley, Texas: 
William P. Cole, Jr., N. Y¥. City. ($17,500 Sachs 
Clerk—Cabell N. Pryor, Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES PEM ark tac te 
Chief Judge—Webster J. Oliver, N. 

Judges—William A. Ekwall, Ore.; ‘Chania D. 
Lawrence, N. Y.; Irvin C. sMollison, Ill.; Jed 
Johnson, Okla.; Paul P. Rao, N. Y.; Morgan Ford, 
N. Dak.; David John Wilson, Utah; Vacancy. 
($15, 000° each). 

Clerk—William F. X. Band, Marshal—Patrick 8. 
DeMarco, Librarian—Anna H. Miller. All 201 Varick 
St., New York 14, N. Y. 


COURT FOR THE TRIAL OF IMPEACHMENTS 

The Senate ae the sole ee to try impeach- 
ments. When the President of the United States 
is tried, the Chief Justice of the United States 
presides. Conviction reauires concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members present. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 

(Holds one term annually, commencing on 
the first Monday in October.) 

Chief Judge—Marvin Jones, Texas. Ep rari 
Judges—Benjamin H. Littleton, Tenn.; Sam 
Whitaker, Tenn.; Joseph W. Madden, Pa.; Dou 
N. Laramore, Ind. ($17, 500 each.) 

Clerk—Willard lL. Hart, | 1655 Pennsylvania 
Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 
(Judges serve without additional compensation.) 
Chief Judge—Albert B. Maris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(U. S. Circuit Judge, 3rd Circuit). 
Judges—Calvert Magruder, Boston 9, Mas; 
(Chief Judge, U. S. Court of Appeals, Aes éirouit): 

Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids, Mich. (U.S 
Circuit Judge, ae Circuit); Walter C, Lindley, 
Danville, Ill. (U. S. Circuit’ geass Ith Circuit); 
Bolitha J. Laws, Washington, D. C. (Chief Judge, 
U.S. District Court of the District of Columbia). 

Clerk—Herman C. Beasley, U. i Court of Ap- 
peals Bldg., Washington 1, D. 

TAX COURT OF THE ees STATES 
Chief Judge—John W. Kern, of Indiana. 
Judges—C. Rogers Arundell, of Ore.; Eugene 

Black, of Tex. (retired but recalled to perform 


judicial duties under Act of Aug. 7, 1953); J. 
Gregory Bruce, of Ky.; Morton P. Fisher, of 
Md.; Marion J. Harron, of_Calif.; Luther A. 


Johnson, of Tex.; Clarence P. LeMire, of Mo.; 
J. Edgar Murdock, of Pa.; Clarence V. ‘Opper, of 
N. Y.; Arnold Raum, of Mass.; spss ia E, Rice, 
of Fia.: Norman O., Tietjens, of Qhio; Bolon B. 
Turner, of Ark.; Ernest H. Van Fossan, of Ohio; 
Graydon G. Withey, of Mich.; 1 vacancy. ($15, 000 


eee icik Victor S. Mersch. Administration Officer 
—Otto W. Schoenfelder. Address of Court—12th 
St. & constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 


UNITED STATES COURTS OF APPEALS 
($17,500 each) 


(Where no address other than city and state is 
given, ms office is in the United States Court- 
house 
‘District of Columbia Circuit — Harold M. 
Stephens, Chief Judge; Henry White Edgerton, 
E. Barrett Prettyman, Wilbur K. Miller, David L. 
Bazelon, Charles Fahy, George T. Washington, 
John A. Danaher, Upc Clerk—Joseph W. 
Stewart, Washington 1, D. C. 

First Circuit (Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico)—Calvert Ma- 
gruder, Chief Judge, ‘Boston 9, Mass.; Peter Wood- 
bury, Concord (P.O. Manchester), N. H.; John P. 


' 


este bs Providence 3, = I, Clerk—Roger 

Stinchfield, Boston 9, Mas Baze 

Second Circuit (Connecticut, New York Vermont) 

(Foley Square. New York 7, N. Y., other- 
wise indicated.) 

Charles E. Clark, Chief Judge New Haven 6, 
Conn.; Jerome N. Frank, 240 Livingston St., New 
Haven, Conn.; Harold Medina, Foley Square, New 
York, N. Y.; Garroll C. Hincks, New Haven, Conn.; 
2 vacancies. Clerk—A. Daniel Fusaro, New York 


"Third | Circuit Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virgin Islands)—John Biggs, f ry Chief 
Judge, Wilmington 1, Del.; Albert B. ” Maris, Her- 


bert F. Goodrich, Harry E.  Kalodner, and William 

Henry Hastie, all Philadelphia T; Gerald Mc- 

Laughlin, Newark 1, N. J.; Austin L. Staley, Pitts- 

pee 19; Fa Boe Clerk—Mrs. Ida O. Creskoff, Phila- 
phia 

Fourth cireuit (Maryland, North Carolina. South 
Carolina, West Virginia, ML mee ohn J, Parker, 
Chief Judge, Charlotte 2, Morris A. Soper, 
Baltimore 2, Md.; Armistead M. ‘Dobie, Charlottes- 
ville. Va. Clerk—R. M. F. Williams, Jr., Rich- 
mond 4, Va. 

Fifth Circuit (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Texas, Canal Zone)—Joseph Cc. 
Hutcheson, Jr., Chief Judge, Houston 2, Texas; 
Edwin R. Holmes, Jackson, .O., Yazoo City), 
Miss.; Wayne G. Borah, New Orleans, La.; Robert 
Le Russell, Athens (P.0. 1206, Atlanta ), Ga.; 
Richard T. Rives, Montgomery 2, Ala.; ‘Elbert 
Parr Tuttle, Atlanta, Ga.; Vacancy. Clerk—John 
A. Feehan, Jr., New Orleans 6, 

Sixth Circuit (Kentucky, Mighiean, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee)—Charles C, Simmons, Chief Judge, De- 
troit 31, Mich.; Florence E. Allen, hap er 14, 
Ohio; John D. Martin, Sr., Memphis 3, Tenn.: 

Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids 1, Mich.: 
Shackelford Miller, -Jr.; Louisville 2 Ky.: Potter 
Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio. Clerk Gari W. Reuss, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Seventh Circuit (Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin)— 
F, Ryan Duffy, Chief Judge, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
J. Earl Major, Springfield, Tll.; Phillip J. Fin- 
negan, Chicago 10, Ill.; Walter C. Lindley, Dan- 
ville, 111.; H. Nathan Swaim Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Elmer J. Schnackenberg, Chicago, Ill. Clerk— 
Kenneth J. Carrick, Chicago 10, Ill. 

Eighth Circuit (Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota)— 
Archibald K. Gardner, Chief rates Aberdeen 
(P.O., Huron), Ss, Dak j John B. Sanborn, St. 
Paul 2, Minn.; Joseph W. Woodrough, Omaha 2, 
Nebr.; "Harvey 'M. Jo nsen, Omaha 6, Nebr.; John 
Cc, Collett, Kansas City 6, Mo.; Charles J. Vogel, 
Fargo, N. Dak.; Martin Donald Van se elite t 
Sioux City, Iowa. Clerk—E. E. Koch, St. Louis 1, 


Mo. 

Ninth Circuit (Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Guam, jJ—William Denman, ‘Chief sludge. 
William Healey, Homer T. Bone, and William E. 
Orr, all P. O. Box eagle pee Francisco 1, Calif.; 
Albert Lee Stephens, U. S. P. O. & Courthouse, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif.; Walter L. Pope and James 
Alger Fee, bot h rien Francisco; Dal M. Lemmon, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Richard H. Chamher Tuc- 
son, Ariz. Clerk—Paul P. O’Brien, P. O. Box 547, 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 

Tenth Circuit (Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming)—Orie L. Phillips, 
Chief Judge, Denver 1, Colo.; Sam G. Bratton, Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex.; Walter’ A. Huxman, Topeka, 
Kan.; Alfred P. Murrah, P. O. Box 1554, Oklahoma 
City 1, Okla.; John c. Pickett, P. O. Box 900, 
pepe Wyo. Clerk—Robert B. Cartwright, Den- 
ver 2, Colo. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 
($15,000; districts in parentheses) 


Alabama—(Northern) Seybourn H, Lynne, Chief 
Judge; Harlan Hobart Grooms. Clerk—William E. 
Davis (all) Birmingham 1. (Middle) Charles B. 
Charles B. Kennamer. Clerk—Oliver D. Street, 
Jr. (both), Montgomery 1. (Southern) Daniel Hol- 
combe Thomas. Clerk—William J. O’Connor 
(both), Mobile 10. 

Arizona—David W. Ling, Chief Judge, Phoenix; 
James A. Walsh, Tucson, Clerk—William H. Love- 
less, Phoenix. 

Arkansas—(Eastern) Thomas C. Trimble, Chiet 
Judge, P. O. Box 429, Little Rock. Clerk—H, Grady 
Miller, Little Rock. (Western) John E, “Miller, 
Fort Smith. (Eastern & Western) Harry J. Lem- 
ley. Clerk (Western District)—Truss U. Russell, 
Fort Smith. 

California—(Northern) Michael J. Roche, Chief 
Judge; Louis E. Goodman and George B. Harris 
(all) P.O. Box 707, San Francisco 1, Calif.; Dal M. 
Lemmon, P. O. Box 1047, Sacramento; Edward P. 
Murphy, Oliver J. Carter and Oliver’D. Hamlin, 
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Jr. (all San Francisco 1; Sherrill Halbert, Sac- 
aeinerito 5. Clerk—C. W. Calbreath, P.O. Box 
707, San Francisco 1 (Southern R. Yank- 
Chief Judge, Los Angeles 12; Campbell 
E. Beaumont, Fresno 17; Benjamin Harrison, 

ll, William C. Mathes 
Westover, James M. Carter, Wm. M. Byrne, and 
Ernest A. Tolin, (all) Los Angeles 12; Jacob Wein- 
berger, oe oe oD A ee a Clerk—Edmund L. 
Smith, Los Angeles 12. F 

Colorado —-William Lee Knous, Chief Judge; 
Jean S. Breitenstein. Clerk—G. Walter Bowman, 
(all) Denver 1. 

‘Connecticut—J. Joseph Smith, Chief Judge; 
Robert P. Anderson, (both) Hartford 1. Clerk— 
Charles E. Pickett, New Haven 5. 

Delaware—Paul C. Leahy, Chief Judge; Richard 
§. Rodney. Clerk—E. G. Pollard, (all) Wilming- 
ton 99. 

District of Columbia—Bolitha J. Laws, Chief 
Judge; F. Dickinson Letts, James W. Morris, David 
A, Pine, Matthew F. McGuire, Henry A. Schwein- 
haut, Alexander Holtzoff, Richmond B. Keech, Ed- 
ward M. Curran, Edward A. Tamm, Charles PF. 
McLaughlin, James R. Kirkland, Burnita Shelton 
Matthews, Walter M. Bastian and Luther W. 
Youngdahl (all a 1). Clerk—Harry M. 


Sistas is D A. Dev: Chief 
ida—(Northern ozier A. DeVane, e 

ea ee lerk—William L. Hill, Pensa- 
cola. (Southern) John W. Holland, Chief Judge, 


1070, Miami. 

Georgia—(Northern) Frank A. Hooper, Chief 
Judge, Atlanta; William Boyd Sloan, Gainesville. 
Clerk—F. L. Beers, Atlanta 1. (Middle) T. Hoyt 
Davis, Chief Judge, Americus; William A. Bottle, 
Macon. Clerk—John P. Cowart, Macon. (South- 
ern)—Frank M. Scarlett, Brunswick. Clerk—Scott 
A. Edwards, Savannah. 

Idaho—Chase A. Clark, Chief Judge; Fred M. 
Taylor. Clerk—Edward M. Bryan, (all) Boise. 

Illinois—(Northern) John P. Barnes, Chief 
Judge; Philip L. Sullivan, Michael L. Igoe, William 
J. Campbell, Walter J. LaBuy, J. Sam Perry, Win 
G. Knoch, and Julius J, Hoffman (all Chicago 4). 
Clerk—Roy H. Johnson, Chicago 4. (Eastern) Fred 
L. Wham. Chief Judge, Benton; Casper Platt, 
Danville. €lerk—Douglas H. Reed, E. St. Louis. 
(Southern) Charles G. Briggle, Chief Judge, 
Springfield; J. Leroy Adair, Quincy (P.O. Peoria). 
Clerk—G. W. Schwaner, Springfield. 

Indiana—(Northern) Luther M. Swygert, Chief 
Judge, Hammond; W. Lynn Parkinson, Lafayette. 
Clerk—Kenneth Lackey, Hammond. (Southern) 
William E. Steckler, Chief Judge; Cale J. Holder. 
Clerk—Maurice W. Graston, (all) Indianapolis 4. 

lowa—( Northern) ace N. Graven, Mason City 
(P.O., Greene). Clerk—Lee McNeely, Dubuque. 
(Southern) William F. Riley. Clerk—Eugene E. 
Poston, (both) Rm. 212 U. S. Courthouse, Des 
Moines 9. 

Kansas—Arthur J. Mellott, Chief Judge, Kansas 
City 10; Delmas C. Hill, Wichita. Clerk—Harry M. 
Washington, Topeka. 

Kentucky (Eastern)—H. Church Ford, Chief 
Judge, Lexington S-1. Clerk—Davis T. McGarvey, 
Lexington. (Western) Roy M, Chelbourne, Chief 
Judge; Henry L. Brooks, (both) 262 Federal Bldg., 
Louisville 2, (Eastern and Western) Mac Swinford, 
Lexington (P. O. Cynthiana). Clerk (Western)— 
Wm. T. Beckham, Louisville 2. 

Louisiana—(Eastern) Herbert W. Christenberry, 
Chief Judge; J. Skelly Wright. Clerk—A. Dallam 
O’Brien, Jr., (all) New Orleans 12. (Western) Ben 
Cc. Dawkins, Jr,, Chief Judge, Shreveport; Edwin 
F. Hunter, Jr., Lake Charles. Clerk—Alton L. 
Curtis, Shreveport 81. 

Maine—John D. Clifford, Jr. Clerk—Morris Cox, 
(both) Portland 6. 

Maryland—William C. Coleman, Chief Judge; 
Rozel C. Thomsen. Clerk—Wilfred W. Butschky, 
(all) Baltimore 2. 

Massachusetits—George C. Sweeney, Chief Judge; 
Francis J. W. Ford, Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., 
William T. McCarthy; Bailey Aldrich. Clerk— 
John A. Canavan, (all) Boston 9. 

Michigan—(Eastern) Arthur F. Lederle, Chief 
Judge, Detroit 31; Frank A. Picard, Bay City; 
Arthur A. Koscinski, Theodore Levin and Thomas 
P. Thornton (all Detroit 26) Clerk—Frank J. 
Dingell, Detroit 26. (Western) Raymond W. Starr, 
Chief Judge; W. Wallace Kent. Clerk—Orrie J. 
Sluiter (all) Grand Rapids 1. 

Minnesota—Gunnar H. Nordbye, Chief Judge, 
Minneapolis 1; Robert C. Bell, St. Paul 2; Dennis 
F. Donovan, 403 Federal Bldg., Duluth 2; Vacancy. 
Clerk—Chell M. Smith, St. Paul. 

Mississippi—(Northern) Allen Cox, Aberdeen 
(P.O. Baldwin). Clerk—Hubert. D. Stephens, Jr., 
Oxford. (Southern) Sidney C. Mize, Biloxi. Clerk 


United States—Judiciary 


—Miss Loryce E. Wharton, P. O. Box 769, Jack- 


son 5. 

Missouri—(Eastern) Geor, H. Moore, Chief 
Judge; Rubey M. Tuten ‘ames O’Connor 
(all) St. 1. (Western) Albert A. Ridge, Chief 
Judge; Charles E. Whittaker. Clerk—John C. Tru- 
man, (all) Kansas City 6. ( and Wi ) 
Federal Bide, Kansas ity Peer 2s § 

era a i 

Montana. les N. y, Chief Judge, Great 

Falls; William D. Murray, Butte. Clerk—Harry H. 


Walker, Helena. 

Nebraska—James A. Donohoe, Chief Judge, Oma- 

ea eat vk Delehant, Lincoln 1. Clerk—Miss 
. Mullen, ls 

Nevada—Roger T. Foley, Chief Judge, Reno; 
John R. Ross, Carson City. Clerk—Amos P. Dickey, 
Carson City. 

New Hampshire—Aloysius J. Connor. Clerk— 
William H. Barry, (both) Concord. 

New Jersey—Phillip Forman, Chief Judge, Tren- 
ton 5; William F. Smith, Thomas F. Meaney, 
Alfred E. Modareill and Richard Hartshorne, (all) 
Newark 1; Thomas M. Madden, Camden 2; Vacan- 
cy). Clerk—William H. Tallyn, Trenton 5. 

New Mexico—Carl A. Hatch, Chief Judge; Waldo 
H. Rogers, (both) P. O. Box 482, Albuquerque. 
Clerk—William D.Bryars, Albuquerque. 

New York—(Northern) Stephen W. Brennan, 
Chief Judge, Utica 1; James T. Foley, Albany 1. 
Clerk—Glen A. Porter, Utica 1. (Southern) John 


William Bondy, John 
Kaufm 


F. Noonan, Sidney arman, Edward Weinfeld, 
Thomas F, Murphy, Edward Jordan Dimock, David 
N. Edelstein, Archie Owen Dawson, Lawrence E. 
Walsh, Alexander Bicks, and Edmund L. Palmieri; 
Vacancy. Clerk—William V. 
York City 7. (Eastern) Robert A. . 
Judge; Clarence G. Galston, Mortimer W. Byers, 
Matthew T. Abruzzo, Leo F. Rayfiel, Walter 
Bruchhausen (all) Brooklyn 1, Clerk—Percy G. B. 
Gilkes, Brooklyn 2. (Western) John Knight, Chief 
Judge, Buffalo 2; Harold P. Burke, Rochester 14. 
Clerk—Miss May C. Sickmon, Buffalo 
Ni Easter 


Thomas E. odes, Asheville. 
North Dakota—2 vacancies. Clerk—Miss Beatrice 


bi 

Oklahoma—(Northern) Royce H. Savage, Chief 
Judge, Rm. 315 P. O. Bidg., Tulsa 1. Clerk— 
Noble C. Hood, Tulsa 1. (Eastern) Eugene Rice, 
Chief Judge, Muskogee. Clerk—John H. Pugh, 
Muskogee. (Western) Edgar _S. Vaught, Chief 
Judge; Stephen S. Chandler, Jr. Clerk—Theodore 
M, Filson, (all) Okla. City 1. (all Districts) Wil- 
liam Robert Wallace, Okla. City 1. 

Oregon—Claude McColloch, Chief Judge; Gus J. 
Solomon, (both) Portland 5; Vacancy. Clerk—F. L. 
Buck, P. O, Box 1150. Portland 7. 

Pennsylvania—(Eastern) William H, Kirkpatrick, 
Chief Judge, Easton (P. O. Phila.); George A. 
Welsh, J. Cullen Ganey, and Thomas J. Clary 
(all) Philadelphia 7; Allan K. Grim, Easton (P. O. 
Phila.); John Lord, Jr., Philadelphia; 2 
Vacancies. Clerk—Leo A. Lilly, Philadelphia 7. 
(Middle) Albert L. Watson, Chief Judge, John 
W. Murphy. Clerk—Thomas H. Campion (all) 
Scranton 2. (Western) Wallace S. Gourley, Chief 
Judge; Rabe Ferguson Marsh, (both) Pittsburgh 
19; Joseph P. Willson, Erie; John L. Miller, 
Pittsburgh; 2 Vacancies. Clerk—James H. Wallace, 
Jr., Pittsburgh 30. (All Districts) Frederick V. 
Follmer, Lewisburg. 

Rhode Island—Edward William Day. Clerk— 
Neale D. Murphy, (both) Providence 3. 

South Carolina—(Eastern)—Ashton H. Wil- 
liams, Florence (P. O. Charleston). Clerk—Ernest 
L. Allen, Charleston 4. 4 Western? Charles C. 
Wyche, Chief Judge, Spartanburg. Clerk—Miller 
C. Foster, Jr., Greenville. (Both Districts) George 
B. Timmerman, Chief Judge Eastern District. 


..South Dakota—George T.~ Mickelson, Chief 
Judge; Vacancy. Clerk— - ; 

queer y. erk—Roy B. Marker, (both) 
Tennessee—(Eastern) Leslie R, Darr, Chief 


Judge, Chattanooga 1; Robert L. Taylor, Knox- 
ville. Clerk—Byron Pope, Knoxville 12, (Middle) 
Elmer D. Davies, Chief Judge; Vacancy. Clerk— 
Lonnie B. Ormes, (both) Nashville 3. (Western) 
Marion S. Boyd, Memphis 3. Clerk—W. Lloyd 


Johnson, Memphis 1. 
Texas—(Northern) TT. Whitfield Davidson, - 


. Hoffman, Norfolk. Clerk—Walkley E. 
Johnson, Richmond. (Western) John Paul, Chief 
Judge, Harrisonburg; Alfred D. Barksdale, Lynch- 
burg. Clerk—Clarence E. Gentry, Harrisonburg. 

Washington—(Eastern) Sam M. Driver, Chief 
Judge, Spokane 10. Clerk—Stanley D. Taylor, 
Box 1493, Spokane 7, (Western) John C. Bowen, 
Chief Judge, P. O. Box 1825, Seattle 11; George 
H. Boldt, Tacoma, Clerk—Millard P. Thomas, 308 
U. S. Courthouse, Seattle 4. (Both Districts) Wil- 
liam J. Lindberg, Seattle 11. 

West Virginia—(Northern) Herbert S. Boreman, 
Parkersburg. Clerk—Russell M. Barrett, Fair- 
mont. (Southern) “Ben Moore, Chief Judge, 
Clerk—Homer W. Hanna, (both) Charleston 29. 
(Both Districts) Harry E. Watkins, Chief Judge 
Northern District, Fairmont. 

Wisconsin—(Eastern) Thomas E. Tehan; Va- 
cancy. Clerk—B. H. Westfahl, (both) Milwaukee 
2. (Western) Patrick T. Stone, Wausau (P.O. 
Madison). Clerk—Edgar M. Alstad, Madison 1. 
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Wyoming—T. Blake Kennedy, P. O. Box 888. 
ee ha Clerk—Miss Capitola G. Allison, Chey- 
TERRITORIAL JUDGES 


Alaska—District Judges: Divisions (1) George W. 
Folta, Juneau; (2) Walter H. Hodge, Nome; (3) 
James Lewis McCarrey, Jr., Anchorage; (4) Harry 
E. Pratt, P. O. Box 109, Fairbanks ($18,000 each). 
Clerks—(1) J. Wilford Leivers, Juneau: (2) Nor- 
vin W. Lewis, Nome; (3) William A. Hilton, P.O. 
Box 920, Anchorage; (4) John B. Hall, Fairbanks. 

Canal Zone—District Judge, Guthrie F. Crowe 
es Ot): Clerk—C. T. McCormick, Jr. (both) 


con. 

Guam—District Judge, Paul D. Shriver. Clerk 
Roland A. Gillette (both) Agana. 

Hawaii—U. S. District Court—J. Frank Mc- 
Laughlin, Chief Judge, P.O. Box 19, Honolulu 10; 
Jon Wiig, Honolulu. ($15,000 each). Clerk—Wil- 
liam F. Thompson, Jr., Honolulu. 

Supreme Court: Chief Justice, Edward T. Towse. 
($10,500). Associate Justices: Louis LeBaron, In- 
gram M. Stainback, (all) P. O. Box 2560 Judiciary 
Bldg., Honolulu ($10,000 each). Circuit Cour 
(1st) Miss Carrick H. Buck, William Z. Fairbanks, 
Albert M. Felix, Frank A. McKinley, Harry R. 
Hewitt, Gerald R. Corbett, Calvin C. McGregor 
(all) Honolulu; ($7,500 each). (2) William Bur- 
bridge Brown, Wa Maui; (3) Maurice Sapien- 
za, Hilo; (5) Philip L. Rice, Lihue, Kauai; ($7,000 
each). (There is no longer a 4th Circuit.) 

Puerto Rico—District Judge, Clemente Ruiz- 
Nazario, ($15,000). Clerk—Miss Mary Aguayo, 
(both) San Juan 17. 

Virgin Islands—District Judge, Herman E. 
Moore, ($15,000). Clerk—George A. Mena, (both) 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. 


States Supreme Court 


F a 
Warne Service & 3 Name Service | £ 3 
Chtef Justices tn Italics Term |Yrs a|4 Chtef Justices in Italics Term | Yrs Fy =) 
Peete et. 1795| 5|1745/1829|| Stanley Matthews, Ohio. .|1881-1889] _7]1824]1889 
youn tionie. 8. C. Eta 1] _1|1739/1800 een raoe Gray, Mass....... 1882-1902] 20/1828/1902 
William Cush’ M 20/1732/1810 || Samuel Blatchford, N. ¥ ..|1882-1893} 11|1820]1893 
ames Wilson, Pa 8} 1742)1798 || Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Miss.|1888-1893 1825|1893 
John Blair, V2 6/1732|]1800 || Afelotile W. Fuller, I... .. 1888-1910] 21/1833]1910 
H. | ...|1745/1790 || David J. Brewer, Kan. ...|1890-1910| 20]1837]1910 
James Iredell, N. 9}1751|1799 || Henry B. Brown, Mich. . .|1891-1906| 15/1836}1913 
Thomas Johnson, Md 1/1732|1819 || George Shiras, Jr., Pa..... 1892-1903] 10]1832/1924 
William Paterson, N.J. 13}1745)1806 || Howell BE. Jackson, Tenn. .|1893-1895 832|1895 
John Rutledge, S.'C . .|1739]1800 || Edward D. White, La... .|1894-1910] 16/1845]1921 
Samuel Chase. 15|1741}1811 || Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y .|1896-1909| 13/1838]1909 
Oliver Elisworth, Conn .(b) 4/1745)1807 || Joseph McKenna, Cal. .. .|1898-1925| 26/1843/1926 
Bushrod Washington, Va 31]/1762/1829 || Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. .|1902-1932| 29]1841]1935 
‘Alfred Moore 1804} _4|1755]1810 |} William R. Day, Ohio 1903-1922} 19]1849]1 
John Marshall, Va..... mae 34)/1755|1835 liam H. Moody, Mass.|1906—-1910| © 3/1853|1917 
William Johnson, 8. G. . | :/1804-1834| 30]1771|1834 || Horace H. Lurton, ‘Tenn. .|/1910-1914| 4/1344/1914 
BrockholstLivingston, N.¥-|1806-1823| 16/1757|1823 || Charles E. Hughes, N. Y. .|1910-1916 1862] 1948 
Thomas Todd, Ky.....-.|1807-1826| 18|1765|1826 || *Willis Van Devanter, Wy-|1911-1937| 26/1859|1941 
Joseph Story, Mass 1811-1845] .33]1779}1845 || Joseph R. Lamar, Ga. | 
Gabriel Duval, Md 1812-1835] 22|1752|1844 || Haward D. White, La...../1 
Smith Thompson 1823-1843] 20|1768/1843 || Mahlon Pitney, N. J.....|1912-1922| 10/1858|1924 
Robert Trimble, } 1826-1828| _2|1777|1828 || Jas. C. McReynolds, Tenn.|1914-1941| 26|186z|1946 
John McLean, Ohio 1829-1861] 32|1785}1861 ||*Louis D. Brandeis, Mass.|1916-1939| 22/1856|1941 
Henry Baldwin, P 1830-1844| 14|1780]1844]| John H. Clarke, Ohio..... 1916-1922] 5/1857|1945 
James M. Wayne 1835-1867| 32|1790|1867 || William H. Taft, Conn....|1921-1930| _8]1857/1930 
‘Roger B. Taney, Md. 1836-1864| 28|1777|1864 || *George Sutherland, Utah .|1922-1938] 15/1862|1942 
Philip P. Barbo 1836-1841, 4/1783|1841|| Pierce Butler, Minn...... 1922-1939] 16]1866/1939 
John Catron, Tenn.....-. 1837-1865| 28|1786|1865 || Edward T. Sanford, Tenn .|1923-1930| 7|1865/1930 
John McKinley, Ala... ... 1837-1852) 15/1780|1852|| Harlan F. Stone, N. Y ....|1925-1941| 16/1872)1946 
Peter V. Daniel, Va 1841-1860| 19]1784|1860|| Charles H. Hughes, N. Y. .|1930-1941| 11/1862]1948 
Samuel Nelson, N. Y.:... 5-1872| 27|/1792|1873||Owen J. Roberts, Penn. (c)|1930-1945| 15/1875]. . - 
Levi Woodbury, N. H....|1845-1851| _ 5|1789/1851 || Benjamin N. Cardozo,N. Y.|1932-1938 1870|1938 
Robert C. Grier, Pa...:.. 1846-1870| 2311794|1870||Hugo L. Black, Ala....... 937—..... 1886|.... 
Benj. R. Curt *"17851-1857| 6|1809}1874||Stanley F. Reed, Ky.....: 938-. “11884 
John A. Campbel 1853-1861! 8|1811]1889|| Felix Frankfurter, Mass. . .|1939-. . (188212... 
Nathan Clifford, Me...... 1858-1881| 23/1803]1881 || William O. Douglas, Conn../1939~. ; 1898]... 
Noah H. Swayne 1862-1881] 18/1804]1884|| Frank Murphy, Michigan. |1940-1949|"" 9|1890/1949 
Samuel F. Miller; 1862-1890] 28]1816|1890|| Harlan F. Stone, N, Y..... 1941-1946] 5/1872/1946 
David Davis, Tll:........: 1862-1877| 14|1815|1886 ||James F. Byrnes, S.C, (d)./1941-1942] 1/1879]... 
Stephen J. Field, Cal 1863-1897| 34|1816|1899|| Robert H. Jackson, N. Y..|1941-1954| 12|1892/1954 
Salmon P. Chase, 1864-1873] 8]1808|1873|| Wiley B. Rutledge, Iowa. .|1943-1949] 6]1894|1949 
1 1870-1880| 10/1808|1895||Harold H. Burton, Ohio ::|1945-. ..|.../1888].... 
1870-1892| 21|1813|1892}| Fred M. Vinson, Kentucky |1946-1953| | 7/1890|1953 
; 1873-1882| 9/1810/1886||Tom C. Clark, Texas..... 1949-....|.../1899]..., 
: 1874-1888] 14 1816 1388 Sherman Minton, Indiana. 1949-...- some 1390 
$ .. |1877-1911| 34/1 ‘art Warren, Calif.,....... a ron 
ea a Wonder Ga. 7" /1881-1887! 6/1824] 1887||John Marshall Harian.....|1954—. |. .|...|1899}. 


f cted Dec. 15, 1795; (b) resigned Sept. 30, 1800; (c) resigned July 31, 1945; (d) 
ites OS nels +0 assume new ee as chairman of Economic Stabilization Board. 


H. Harrison, who is listed above as an Associate Justice of the Court, was nominated 
pat oa sites. confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789; and commissioned September 28, 1789. 


There is nothing affirmative to show 


that-he ever accepted the commission or took the oath. Justice 


Iredell was nominated February 9, 1790, ‘‘vice Harrison, resigned.’’ Under date of Jan. 1790, Harrison 
wrote to the President saying, “‘I cannot accept the appointment.”’ 


h 3, 1911, added to the Statutes at Large, as follows: ‘“The Supreme Court of the 
ntcen States hell consist of a Chief Justice of the United States and eight Assistant Justices. any 


six of whom shall constitute a quorum.” 


1957. 


Republicans, 47; 
rene: 


‘Expire Senators P. O. Address 
4 ALABAMA 
1957. . Lister Hill, Dem............ pon eoueey 
955. .John J. Sparkman, Dem... .. Huntsville 
ARIZONA 


: 1957. .Carl Hayden, Dem......... Phoenix 
1959. . Barry M. Goldwater, Rep. . Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
1955. .John L. McClellan, Dem. ...Camden 
1957. .J. William Fulbright, Dem.- t pavoreeville 
CALIFORNIA 
1959. . William F. Knowland, Rep. . Oakland 
. Thomas H, Kuchel, Rep..... Anaheim 
CEL ONADe 


- 1961..Gordon Allott, R........... Lamar 
1957. . Eugene D. Millikin, Rep.. . Denver — 
CONNECTICUT 
_ 1957. .Prescott S. Bush, Rep........ Greenwich 
a 1959. | William A. Purtell, Rep..... Hartford 
" DELAWARE 
‘1959. .John J. Williams, Rep....... Millsboro 
1961,.J. Allen Frear, Jee Dem... 25. Dover 
FLORIDA 
x 1959. .Spessard L. Holland, Dem...Bartow 
1957. .George A. Smathers, Dem... Miami 
GEORGIA 
_— 1957..Walter F. George, Dem..... Vienna 
_ 1955.. Richard B. Russell, Dem... . Winder 2 
7 IDAHO 
 1955..Henry C. Dworshak, Rep....Burley 
_  1957,..Herman Welker, Rep....... Payette 
‘ ILLINOIS 
1955, .Paul H. Douglas, Dem...... Chicago 
1957. .Everett M. Dirksen, Rep... .Pekin 
INDIANA 
1957. .Homer E. Capehart, Rep.... Washington 
% 1959. . William E. Jenner, Rep..... Bedford 
. IOWA 
1957. . Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Rep, Cedar Rapids 
1961. .Thomas E. Martin, Rep..... Iowa City 
KANSAS 
1961. . Andrew F. Schoeppel, Rep... Wichita 
1957. . Frank Carlson, Rep......... Topeka 
’, KENTUCKY 
1957..Barle C. Clements, Dem..... Morganfield 
: 1961. . Alben W. Barkley, Dem..... Paducah 
J LOUISIANA 
1961. .Allen J, Bllender, Dem......Houma 
’ 1957. . Russell B, Long, Dem......, Baton Rouge 
i \ MAINE 
7 1961. . Margaret Chase Smith, ep: .Skowhegan 
: 1959. . Frederick G, Payne, Rep... .. Waldoboro 
MARYLAND 
1957. .John Marshall Butler, Rep... Baltimore 
1959. .J. Glenn Beall, Rep......... Frostburg 
| MASSACHUSETTS 
| 1955. . Leverett Saltonstall, Rep....Dover 
7 1959. .John F. Kennedy, Dem..... Boston 
MICHIGAN 
“1961, .Patrick V. McNamara, Dem. Detroit 
] 1959. .Charles E. Potter, Rep...... Cheboygan 
MINNESOTA 
r 1959. .Edward J. Thye, Rep....... Northfield 
: 1955. .Hubert H. Humphrey, Dem.. Minneapolis 
‘ MISSISSIPPI 
P 1961. .James O. Eastland, Dem, ...Doddsville 
1959, .John C. Stennis, Dem... .,.. DeKalb 
MISSOURI 
; 1957. .Thos. C. Hennings, Jr., Dem.St. Louis 
1959, .Stuart Symington, Dem..... Creve Coeur 
MONTANA 
1955. .James E. Murray, Dem..... Butte 
1959... Mike Mansfield, Dem....... Missoula Se 


The Congress must meet annually on Sag. 3, oahet it inl by law, appointed € 


a * 
‘Terms are for six years and end January 3 of the year preceding names Annual salary is 
_ and an eae non-taxable allowance of $2,500 for expenses. 


. ; The Senate 


~ (As of Dec. 1, 1954) : = 
President of the Senate is Vice President Richard M. Nixon. 


Democrats, 48; Independents, 1; Total 96. 


1961. 
1959. 


* 


Terms ; 
Expire Senators P. O. Address — 
NEBRASKA . 
1959. .Roman L. Hurska, Rep..... Omaha 
1961. .Carl T. Curtis, Rep......... Minden — 
NEVADA % 
1957. .Alan Bible, Dem........... Reno 
1959. .George W. Malone, Rep..... Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1961. .Styles Bridges, Rep....,....Concord 
1957. . Norris Cotton, Rep........- Lebanon 
NEW JERSEY 
1959. .H. Alexander Smith, Rep... .Princeton 
1961. | Clifford P. Case, Rep.....-. Rahway 
NEW MEXICO ; 
1959. .Dennis Chavez, Dem....... Albuquerque 
1955. .Clinton P. Anderson, Dem. ..AlIbuquerque 
NEW YORK 
1959. . Irving M. Ives, Rep........ Norwich 
1957. . Herbert H. Lehman, Dem .New York City 
NORTH CAROLINA : 
1957. .Samuel J. Ervin, Jr., Dem. ..Morgantown 
1961..W. Kerr Scott, Dem........ Haw River 
NORTH DAKOTA 
1959. . William Langer, Rep...... . _Bismarck 
1957. . Milton R. Young, Rep...... La Moure 
OHIO j 
1959. .John’ W. Bricker, Rep... . Colum 
1957. .George H. Bender, Rep.....  Ghagrin F Falls 
OKLAHOMA 
1961. pOues 8, Kerr, Demiss2cc.. Okla. City 
1957. .A. S. Mike Monroney, Dem..Okla. City _ 
OREGON 
1961. . Richard Neuberger, Dem... .Portland 
1957. . Wayne Morse, Ind.......... Eugene 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1959. .Edward Martin, Rep........ Washington 
1957. .James H. Duff, Rep..... . .Carnegie 
RHODE ISLAND . 
1961. . Theodore F. Green, Dem. . . . Providence 
1959. .John O. Pastore, Dem....... Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
1961. .J. Strom Thurmond, Dem... Aiken 
1957. .Olin D. Johnston, Domecq Spartanburg 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
1961. .Karl E. Mundt, Rep... . .Madison 
1957. . Francis Case, Rep.......... Custer 
TENNESSEE 
1961. . Estes Kefauver, Dem.....,. oe 
1959. | Albert Gore, Dem.......... arthage, 2a 
TEXAS 
1961. . Lyndon B. Johnson, Dem.. be vennEOn City 
1959. .Price Daniel, Dem.......... iberty 
UTAH 
1959. . Arthur V. Watkins, Rep.....Orem 
1957.. Wallace F. Bennett, Rep. ...Salt Lake City 
VERMONT 
1957. .George D. Aiken, Rep....... Putney 
1959. . Ralph E. Flanders, Repi....2% Springfield 
VIRGINIA 
1959. .Harry Flood Byrd, Dem... ..Berryville 
1961. .A. Willis Robertson, Dem. . . Lexington. 
WASHINGTON 
1957.. Warren G. Magnuson, Dem.. Seattle 
1959. . Henry M. Jackson, Dem... . Everett 
WEST VIRGINIA 
1959. . Harley M. Kilgore, Dem... . Beckley 
1961. .Matthew M. Neely, Dem... . Fairmont 
WISCONSIN 
1957... Alexander Wiley, Rep....... Chi 
1959. . Joseph R. MeCarthy, Rep.. ‘Appleton he : 


WYOMING 


. Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Cer Cheyenne 
- Frank A. Barrett, Rep. 4 


. Cheyenne 
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The House of Representatives 
The Congress must meet annually on January 3 unless it has, by law, appointed a different day. 


Members were elected Nov. 2, 1954, to serve from Jan. 3, 1955, to Jan. 3, 1957. Annual salary $12 500, 
and a non-taxable allowance of $2,500 for expenses. Speaker of the House, $30,000, plus a $10,000 non2 
taxable expense allowance. (*) Served in the Eighty-third Congress. 

Republican, 203; Democrat, 232. Total, 435 
Speaker of The House of Representatives is Sam Rayburn, of Texas. 
Dist. - Politics P. O. Address | Dist. Politics P, O. Address 
ALABAMA 4 William EB. MeVey*....Rep...Harvey 
ank Boykin*.... .Dem.. Mobile 5 John C. Kluezynski*: : | Dem. ; Chicago 
, eA Faces .. Troy 6 Thomas J. O'Brien* Dem. .Chicago 
: hanna | f ARee Peotone: Bom -caleage 
i rt Rains "De Rie Gadaden) 9 Sianey R. Yates*. Dem. Chieaso 
6 Armistead Bian Jr.*. Dem. .Greensboro 10 Richard W. Hoftman*. -Rep.. "Riverside 
7 Cari Elliott*®.......... Dem. . Jasper 11 Fey Ala Sheehan*. . Rep... Chicago 
8 Robert E. Jones, Jr.*.. “pem. .Scottsboro 12 Charles A, Boyle. tees -Dem., .Chicago 
9 George Huddleston, Jr.. Dem. Birmingham 13 Marguerite Chureh . Rep... Evanston 
ARIZONA 14 Chauncey W. Reed*...Rep...West Chicago 
* M 15 Noah M, Mason*...... Rep... Oglesby 
1 John Rhodes*........ Rep... Mesa 16 Leo E. Allen®. Hep Galena 
2 Stewart Udall......... Dem. .Tucson 17 Leslie G. Avonds BT Repe) freee 
eeNsss Mensaht 18 Harold H. Velde*..... . Rep.. .Pekin 
1 E. C. Gathings*....... Dem. West ae is 19 Robert B. Chiperfieidé Rep... Canton 
2 Wilbur D. Mills*...... em. .Kensett 20 Sid Simpson*......... Rep... Carrollton 
3 James W. Trimble*. ...Dem. . Berryville Peter F. Mack r.*,...Dem. . Carlinville 
4 Oren Harris*.,........ m..El Dorado William L, Springer®, | Rep... Champaign 
5 Brooks Hays*......... Dem.. Little Rock Charles W. Vurse ‘Rep... Salem 
6 W. F. Norell*......... Dem. . Monticello Melvin Price*,...../°° Dem. East St. Louis 
CALIFORNIA Kenneth J. Gray...... Dem. .West Frankfort 
1 Huberr R. Scudder*.. . Rep.. .Sebastopol INDIANA 
2°Clair Engle*....:...... Demin Red Bluff 1 Ray J. Madden*...... Dem. .Gary 
3 John E. Moss, Jr*..... Dem. Sacramento 2 Charles A. Halleck*. ..: Rep... Rensselaer 
4 William Mailliard*. .. /Rep...San Francisco 3 S. J. Crumpacker, Jr*. /Rep.. South Bend 
5 John F. Shelley*...... Dem. .San Francisco 4 E. Ross Adair*......”: Rep.. Fort Wayne 
6 John R. Baldwin, Jr. ..Rep.. . Martinez 5 John V. Beamer*. Rep... Wabash 
7 John J. Allen, Jr. Spiehre Rep.. vise 6 Cecil M. Harden*. Rep... Covington 
8 George P. Miller oe , Dem. “pias : 7 William G. Bray*.. Rep.. “Martinsville 
ee er: - Rep... ban Mateo 8 Winfield K. Denton... Dem. . Evansville 
10 Charles 8. Gubser Rep.. . Gilroy 9 Harl Wilson*..... Rep... Bedford 
11 Leroy Johnson*....... Rep.. .Stockton 10 ‘Rep.. New Castle 
1 SR Ss) en Dem. . Fresno 11 : Indianapolis 
ypcratrie Oe 
14 Harlan agan*.. we... m.. 
15 Gordon McDonough*..Rep...Los Angeles le on oe oie pee “Dawenners 
16 Donald L. Jackson*....Rep.. .Santa pi H.R. Gross*....... 2. Repie Wareuioe 
17 Cecil R. King*........ .. Los ange es Karl M. LeCompie™ cRepsin Gorin 
18 Craig Hosmer*. Aone ee Paul Cunningham*. | | /Rep.. Des Moines 
19 Chet Holifield* pe ouee James I, Dolliver*.,..; Rep... Fort Dodge 
20 Carl Hinshaw* Bee Ben F. Jensen*..... 1. Rep... Exira 
21 Edgar W. Hiestand*.. . Rep... Altadena Charles B. Hoeven*....Rep...Alton 
22 Joseph F. Holt*....... Rep... Van Nuys KANSAS. 
23 Clyde Doyle*...-... «pen. -South Se c William H. Avery..... Rep... Wakefield 
Peas. Lapeoomb".. Rep... 0s Angeles Errett P. Scrivner*. . . Rep... Kansas City 
Bepeatrlok J, Pullings*,-7- Rep... Arcadia, Myron V. George*.....Rep... Altamont — 
26 James Roosevelt....... Dem. . Los anes es Waward Er Hecseaene Reps Einporla 
a7 Barry R-Sheppard*...Dem., Yucaipa Clifford R. Hope*..... Rep. . .Garden City 
28 James B. Utt® Pehevent a 6 Rep,. .Santa a Wont) mith ee Reps Aiankate 
29 John Phillips*......... Rep... yee KENTUCKY 
30 Robt. (Bob) “Wilson. Rep... Chia, Viste Noble J. Gregory*...... Dem. . Mayffeld 
COLORADO William H. Natcher*,..Dem..Bowling Green 
1 Byron G. Rogers*..... Dem. . Denver John M. Robsion, Jr.*..Rep.. Louisville 
ae eee p...Fort Collins Frank L. Chelf*. ‘Dem. , Lebanon 
J. Edgar Chenoweth*. . Rep... Trinidad Brent Spence*. . .. Fort Thomas 
Wayne N. Aspinall*....Dem..Palisade John C. Watts*. : Nicholasville 
CONNECTICUT Carl D. Perkins. .. Hindman 
Thomas J. Dodd*..... Dem..W. Hartford Eugene Siler. . Rep... Williamsburg 
Hi, Seely-Brown, Jr.*...Rep.. . Pomfret Center “ LOUISIANA 
Albert W. Cretella*....Rep...Clintonville F. Edward Hebert*....Dem..New Orleans 
Albert P. Morano*..... Rep... Greenwich Hale Boggs*.......... Dem..New Orleans 
James T. Patterson*...Rep.. .Naugatuck Edwin EB. Willis*...... Dem, .St. Martinville 
At Large Overton Brooks*...... Dem. .Shreveport 
Antoni N. Sadlak*..... . Rockville Otto EB. Passman*..__- Dem... Monroe 
DELAW ERE James H. Morrison*. ..Dem..Hammond 
At Large A. Thompson*...,..Dem, . Ville Platte 
Harrls B. McDowell, Jr. Dem. . Middletown sores S. Long* MAINE . Pineville 
FLORIDA 
x a 
a Beet te © Cenrisstes Meleog® 2 hep cages 
Sree 3 Bennetts: «Den -rontyl Clitford G, MeIntire*! ‘ Rep.” _Perham 
Bob Sikes*. . .....- em. a heeled ew . MARYLAND. 
Dante B. Fapoo ieee oT ohare Edward T.‘Miller*..... Rep... Easton 
A. 8. (Syd) Herlong, a oat Lauderdale James P, §. Devereux”. Rep. . Stevenson 
Brent Ae RORELS + «+ s12eM Sarasota Edward A. Garmatz*. .Dem. . Baltimore 
James A. Haley® . . 4 --Dem. Gainesville George H. Fallon*..... Dem. . Baltimore 
ao an EORGIA ‘ Richard K. Lankford... Dem. eee 
3 * o. eee 
Prince H. Preston*....Dem. FET APEELOES pe, a ee Pig oe gtd repeal 
J. L: Pileher,......,--Dem..Melgs MASSACHUSETTS 
Pemetiey Forrestents. Dems Gann John W. Heselton*. .. , Rep... Deerfield 
DY Se ee Dem. Stone Mountain Edward P. Boland*, ,..Dem. ‘Springfield 
eee i Aaa Dem... Milledgeville Philip J, Philbin*. _-...Dem.. Clinton, 
AO ne - “ “Dem! Wo 
ark oeiecloth Bhich. : on 7 Ee ervilie Haith Nourse Rogers*. ‘Rep. Bee 
ae ig illiam H. Bates*..... p...Salem 
Phil M. Landrum*..... demi 2 eapay Ma m™m Lane* Dem. , Lawrence 
LO ae ino : panes oe Macdoualt pee eee 
on ep...Wareham 
net Ol ie a Gee Dee ee Carter >... Rep D . Boston 
Hamer H. See LLINOIS ~ Thomas P, O’ Neill, Jr.* “Dem. se arabriege 
Fu m,. Dorchester 
Bet Ouse cane Cnicago Alp settee Ge Milton op 
a Hawa CC * oe cw by 
3 James C. Murray... ’ Chicago Joseph W. Martin, Jr.*. Rep. or leboro 
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Dist. Politics P. O. Address ee 
MICHIGAN 
1 Thaddeus Machrowiez*. A es renege, 
2 b 
3 ‘Rep 
A . Rep. 
6 Don Hayworth........ La 
7 Jesse P. Wolcott*.. ,-Rep...Port Huron 
8 Alvin M. Bentley*.....Rep...Owosso 
9 ompson*...... Rep... Whitehall 
10 Elford A. Cederberg*. . Rep.. .Bay City 
11 Victor A. Knox*....... Rep.. .Sault Ste. Marle 
13 Charles G. Dies ir: Bie ss 
ies C. 8s, Jr...Dem.. 
14 Louis C. Rabauts...... Dem. . Grosse Pointe Park 
15 John D. Dingell*...... Dem. . Detroit 
16. John Lesinki, Jr*...... Dem. . Dearborn 
17 Martha W. Griffiths. ..Dem. . Detroit 
18 George A. Pon TINNI Ba Royal 
1 August H. Andresen*...Rep...Red Wing 
2 Joseph P. O' Hara* asous REO: “Glencoe 
3. Roy W. Wier*........ em. . Minneapolis 
4 Eugene J. MeGerthy* -Dem, .St. Pa 
5 Walter H. Judd* -Rep... Minneapolis 
6 Fred Marshall*.. Dem. .Grove City 
7 H. Carl Andersen . Rep. ler 
8 John A, Blatnik*.. ...Dem..Chisholm 
9 Coya Knutson......-. Dem klee 
fiiemocratle-ParmeLabor is legal name of 
Democratic Party in Minnesota.) 
MISSISSIPPI 
1 Thomas G. Abernethy *Dem..Okolona 
2 Jamie L. Whitten*..... Dem. .Charleston 
3 Frank E. Smith*...... m..Greenwood 
4 John Bell Williams*....Dem..Raymond 
5 Arthur Winstead*..... Dem. . Philadelphia 
6 William M. Colmer*...Dem..Pascagoula 
MISSOURI 
i Frank M, Karsten*. ...Dem..St. Louis 
2 Thomas B. Curtis*.... Rep... Webster Groves 
3 Leonor K. Sullivan*.... Dem. .St. Louis 
4 George Christopher....Dem..Butler __ 
5 Richard Bolling*...... .. Kansas City 
Gawd MUll, IT. ss. .c .. Weston 
7 Dewey Short*..... p...Galena 
8 A. 5S. J. Carnahan* .. Elsinore 
9 Clarence Cannon*. . .Elsberry 
10 Paul C. Jones*........ Dem. . Kennett 
11 Morgan M. Moulder*,. .Dem..Camdenton 
MONTANA 
1 Lee Metcalf*.......... Dem. . Helena 
2 Orvin B. Fjare........ p.. .Big Timber 
NEBRASKA 
BSP HI VV GAVER sie ace oa ces ep... Falls City 
2 Jackson B. Chase...... Rep.. .Omaha 
3 Robert D. Harrison*. .. Rep... Norfolk 
AA LS Miller®... cos... Rep... Kimball 
St haat 
oper 


CONAUTEP ONS he 


10 


10 


Clifton co Young 


Ren 
EW HAMPSHIRE — 


Chester E. erro .. Rep...Center Ossipee 
Perking Bass ia/. sis Rep.. . Peterborough 
NEW JERSEY. 
Charles A, Wolverton*. Rep... Merchantville 
T. Millet Hand*....... Rep...Cape May City 
James C. Auchincloss*. .Rep.. . Rumson 
Frank Thompson, Jr...Dem..Trenton 
P. Frelinghuysen, Jr. .. Rep... Morristown 
Harrison Williams, Jr.*:Dem., . Plainfield 
William B, Widnall*.. /Rep.. Saddle River 
Gordon Canfield*..., ... Rep... Paterson 
Frank C, Osmers, Jr*..Rep...Haworth 
Peter W. Rodino, Jr.*. .Dem.,Newark 
Hugh J. Addonizio*..,.Dem..Newark 
Robert W. Kean*...... Rep... Livingston 
Alfred D. Sieminski*...Dem,. Jersey City 
T, Jas, Tumulty. .Dem. .Jersey City 
NEW MEX Ico 
At Large 
Antonio M. Fernandez*. Dem. .Santa Fe 
John J. Dempsey*..... Dem. .Santa Fe 
W YORK 
Stuyves't Wainwright*. Rep. . East Hampton 
Steven B. Derounian*.. Rep...Mineola 
Frank J. Becker*...... Rep... Lynbrook 
Henry J. Latham*..... Rep.. .Queens Village 
Albert H. Bosch*...... Rep... Richmond Hill 
Lester Holtzman*...,..Dem..Rego Park 
James J. Delaney*..... Dem..L. IL. City 
Victor L. Anfuso...... Dem. .Brooklyn 
Eugene J. Keogh*..... Dem. .Brooklyn 
Edna F, Kelly*........Dem..Brooklyn 
Emanuel Celler*. Dem. . Brooklyn 
Francis E. Dorn... Rep... Brooklyn, 
Abraham Multer* Dem. .Brooklyn 
John J, Rooney* Dem. . Brooklyn 
John H. Ray* .Rep,. .Staten Island 
Adam CG. Powell, Jr. Dem, .New York City 
Frederic Coudert, Jr. .Rep...New York City 
James os Donovan*. Dem..New York City 
Arthur G, Klein*...... Dem..New York City 
Irwin D. Davidson... Dem. .New York City 
Herbert Zelenko.......Dem..New York City 
Sidney A. Fine*....... Dem..New York City 


oS 
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George A. Shufford*. - 


NORTH DAKOTA 


A 
Usher L. Burdick* .... 


Rep. 
Otto Krueger*........ Rep. 
OHIO 
Gordon Scherer*...... Rep. 
William E. Hess*...... Rep. 
zoel F. Schenck*...... Rep.. 
Wm. M. MecCulloch*...Rep.. 
Cliff Clevenger*. ...... Rep.. 
James G, Polk*....... Dem 
Clarence J. Brown* . Rep. 
Jackson E, Betts*..... Rep 
Thomas L. Ashley..... Dem 
Thomas A, Jenkins*., .Rep.. 
Oliver P. Bolton*...... Rep.. 
John M. Vorys*....... Rep. 
D. Baumhart, Jr... .Rep. 
William H. Ayres*.... - Rep. 
John Henderson....... Rep. 
Frank T. Bow"... <5. Rep. 
J. Harry McGregor*... Rep. 
Wayne L. Hays*...... Dem 
Michael J. Kirwan*....Dem 
Michael A. Feighan*... Dem, 
Charles A. Vanik...... Dem 
eo P. Bolton*. ...Rep.. .L; 
Wm. E. Minshall Jr...Rep.. 
OKLAHOMA 
Page Belcher*......... Rep. 
Ed Edmondson* ...-Dem 


Carl Albert? . . 
Tom Steed*. 

John Jarman*, 
Victor Wickersham: 


ORE 
Walter Norbald* 


Sam Coon*.. Rep 
Edith Green . ein 
Harris Ellsworth’... ... 
PENNSYLVANIA 
William A. Barrett*....Dem 

William T. Granahan*. Dem. 
James A. Byrne*...... ‘Dem 
Earl Chudoff*......... Dem 
William J. Green, Jr.*. Dem 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr.*.... Rep. 
Benjamin F. James*. ..Rep. 
Karl'C, King¥ ene Rep. 
Paul B: Dague®. fesse Rep. 
Joseph L. Carrigg*..... Rep. 
Daniel J. Flood........ ron 


Ivor D. Fenton*, 
Samuel McConnell, Jr.* 


Francis E. Walter*. 

Walter M. Mumma‘*... 
Alvin R. Bush*........ 
Richard M. Simpson*. . 
James M. Quigley..... 
James BE. Van Zandt*. : 
Augustine B. Kelley*.. . 
John P. Saylor* 
Leon R. Gavin* 


Carroll D. Kearns*, ., .1 


Frank M. Clark....... 
Thomas Morgan* 
James G. Fulton* 


Robert J. Corbett*. /!. 
Vera Buchana* 


.. Williston 
. Fessenden 


. .Cincinnati 
. Cincinnati 


. Cambridge 

. Canton (R.F.D.) 

.. West Lafayette 
ushing 


: pe 


ndhurst 


. Cleveland 


. Enid 

. .Muskogee 

.. McAlester 

. Shawnee 

4 Bae City 


angum 


.. Stayton 
., Baker 
.. Portland 


. Roseburg 


. Philadel fate 
. .Philade 

3 pee 
. Philadel; pe 

.. Philadelphia 
. .Philadelphia 
. .Rosemont 

. .Morrisville 


phia 


Downingtown 


, Susquehanna 
. Wilkes-Barre 
..Mahanoy City 
ot . WwW. 
George M. Rhodes*, ...Dem 


ynnewood 


.. Reading 
.. Easton 
.. _Harrisburg 
. .Muney 
..- Huntingdon 
..Camp Hill 
.. Altoona 
. Greenburg 
.. Johnstown 
.. Oil City 
.. Farrell 
. Bessemer 
. Fredericktown 
.. Pittsburgh 
. Pittsburgh 
... Pittsburgh 
.. McKeesport 


Qh 


UT. 
1 ey Ae KOR ss oe Rep. 


..- Logan 
2 William A. sgn ..Rep.. .Salt Lake City 


At Large 


Winston L. Prouty*....Rep... Newport City 


SOON 


o 


DOT by et 


DOE Wb 


1 Lawrence H. Smith* Rep. 
2 Glenn R. Davis*...... Dp. 
3 Gardner R. Withrow’. pe 
4 Clement J. Zablocki* . .Dem.. 
5 Henry S. Reuss. --Dem.. 
6 William K. Van Pelt*. Rep... 
7 Melvin R. Laird*...... Rep... .M. 
; John 6 Byrnes* aeetos.s a 7 ¥ 
Lester Johnson*....... em..Black River Falls 
10 Alvin E. O’Konski*....Rep...Mercer 
WYOMING 
At Large 


E. Keith’ Thomson..... Rep.. .Cheyenne 


ASK A Dees 
E. L. Bartiotie ga Seen .-Juneau 


HAWAII—Delegate 
Mrs. J. R. Farrington*.Rep.. sponolala 


PUERTO RICO—Resident Commissioner 
Antonio Fernos-Isern*..Dem..Santruce 


Political Committees 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(1625 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
Chairman—Leonard W. Hall. 

Asst. to the Chairman—Miss Bertha S. Adkins. 
Secretary—Mrs. Gladys E. Knowles. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
{1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6.) 
Chairman—Paul M. Butler. 

Director, Women’s Activities—Mrs. Katie Louch- 
heim. 

Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Vredenburgh. 
Dir. of Publicity—Samuel C. Brightman. 


SOCIALIST PARTY 
(303 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) 
Chmn., Natl. Exec. Comm. —Darlington Hoopes. 
National Secretary—Herman Singer. 


SOc IST LABOR PARTY 
(61 Cliff New York 38, N. Y.) 
National Secrefary—Arnold Petersen. 


SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY 
(116 University Place, New York 3, N. Y.) 
National Chairman—James P. Cannon. 
National Secretary—Farrell Dobbs. 


LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL 
EDUCATION, AFL 
(1525 H St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.) 
Chairman—George Meany. 
Secretary-Treasurer—William F. Schnitzler. 
National Director—James L. McDevitt. 


LIBERAL PARTY OF NEW YORK STATE 
(160 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y.) 
Chairman—Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 


Erie St., Albany, N. Y. 
Publicity Director—Warren Montross. 


POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE, CIO 
(718 Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
Director—Jack Kroll. 
Secretary-Treasurer—David J. McDonald. 

PROGRESSIVE PARTY 

(1133 Broadway, New ic 3 10, Nox a 
Chairman—Elmer 'A. Benso 
Sec. & Campaign Mgr.—c. B. Baldwin. 

PROHIBITION NATIONAL COMMITTEE 

(Winona Lake, Ind.) 
Treasurer—George E. ie 
Secretary—Albert Crispe! 

National Chaisgaie tee Swell H. Coate. 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 
(1341 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 

National Co-Chairmen—James E. Doyle and 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 

Chairman, Executive Comm.—Robert R. Nathan. 
Nat'l Director—Edward D. Hollander. 


AMERICAN LABOR PARTY 
(17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y.) 
Executive Secretary—Morris Goldin. 


GREENBACK PARTY 
(2315 E. Troy Ave., Indianapolis 3, Ind.) 
National Chairman—Edward J. Bedell. 
National Secretary—Joseph H. Spagnola. 


INDUSTRIAL GOVERNMENT PARTY 
The ballot designation of the Socialist Labor 
Party in certain states—New York and Minnesota, 
and, on occasion, Pennsylvania. 


RAILWAY LABOR’S POLITICAL LEAGUE 
(10 Independence Ave., S.W., Washington 4, D. C.) 
Chairman—A. E. Lyon. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. T. Anderson. 
CONSTITUTION PARTY, U.S. A. 

(P.O. Box 8105, San Antonio 12, Texas) 
Chairman, Nat’] Committee—Philip Lee Eubank. 
Secretary—Andrew W. Green. 

Publicity Directoer—F. M. Price. 


Estonia...... ie 
Ethoipia... 

ney: 2 
poo 


ISG i ere rere 
Honduras..,... 
Hungary 


Indonesia...... 
aa (Persia) . . 


MADAD Ge aleteicns 
Jordan 


Liberia 
Libya...... 
Lithuania. . 
Luxemburg 


Mexico... 
Morrocco 


Netherlands... . 
New Zealand... . 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan...... 
Palestine....... 
Panama 


Poland 
Portugal.... 


Rumania 


Spain 


2A ead 


Thailand....... 
PUrKGY isc 


Un. of So. Africa 
MS Bes eis 2 
Uruguay . 


Venezuela. 
Viet-Nam 


(1) Accredited 


[Sheldon T. Mills, A. 
H 


..|John L. Tappin, A 
5 (Peoatton at Kaunas Coe ) 


f rorase A. Hildreth, 


.|John M. Cabot, Sof 


Ambassadors and Ministers 


(As of Dec. 1, 1954) 


re Secenaice 
illiam J. 


eR Laai OMe Bey Socks Sage eat 
R. Douglas Stuart, 
Philip K. Crowe, mai 
Willard L: Beaulac, A.... 2.26 l ewe ween 
Karl L. Rankin, M. Grorinaces 
Rudolf E. Schoenfeld, A 
Robert F. Woodward, A 
Arthur Gardner, 
, |U. Alexis gohnein, A. 


MODebaD HCOCr Ase suas © ck ses aie «puis ei='s 
.|William T. Pheliter, A 


(Legation at Tallinn closed) 


~Josepi Simonson, Aces :,.... se «seem emlors M 
.|Jack K. McFall, M 


ci Douglas Dillon, Aci... ..... 022k oak ow 


James B. Conant, U.S. High Commissioner. . 


siwinthrop, W: Aldrich, Ali.t). 2. ia. san wes 
Cavendish W. Cannon, A 
Norman Armour, A...........--.-+-- 
Roy Tasco Davis, A 
Whiting Willauer, A... -v-.- ots cena 
Christian M. Rayndal, M 


(d) 
Donald, Heath? ‘A... ..., saiiess oo. wie one 
«|Loy W. Henderson; A. ... 0... 0.00800. eeee 


UIA OS TIBES. GAN Sram sete © Sin siete « emcee 


KERETIGN: Viewy-ONG,. WET. gioleiss ors eiece eeevelhereae 
(Legation at Riga closed)............0..55- 
Raymond A. Hare, A 
Jesse’ D. Locker, A 


iley T. Buchanan, Jr., 


PRC IB WN MG) AL, 5 sin sekesnclettye,<, se A aheae 
Joseph C. Satterthwaite, 
nal rank of M 


H. Freeman Matthews, A 
Robert M. Scotten 


As, 
Consul, 


S. Roger Tyler, Jr., 
Selden Chapin, A 


.|Raymond A, Hare, A. (2)................ 
James C. Dunn, A 


Frances B. Willis, 
James 8S. Moose, on i aare (porate Sues tereal Gt eR eis 


John E. Peurifoy, A.. 
Avra M. Warren, A 


.|Mr. Povilas Zadeikis, M, 


Envoys to United States from— 


ed ig Gruber, “ 

aron Silvercruys, 

. Don Victor Andrade, 
Muniz 


Mr. Nong Kimny, A. 
Mr. Arnold D. ig We A. 


: Dr. Karel Petrzelka, A. 


Mr. Henrik de Kauffmann, A. 
Sr. Don Manuel de Moya Alonzo, A. 


Sr. Dr. Jose R. Chiraboga, V., A. 
ed 


M. 


Dr. “Heinz L. Krekeler, Charge d' Affaires 
Sir er Makins, A. 
Mr. Athanase G. Politis, 


».|Sr. Dr. Don Guillermo ‘Toriello, A 


Mr. Jacqu 
Sr. Dr. 


ues Leger, A. 

nm Rafael Heliodoro Valle, A. 
Karoly Szarka, M 

. Thor Thors, M. 

. Gaganvihari Lallubhair srehte, A. 

. Mockarto Notowidigdo, A. 

. Nasrollah Entezam, A. 

. Moussa Al-Shabandar, A. 

. John Joseph poet BS 

. Abba Eban, 

. Alberto ‘Parchiant, A. 

. Sadao Iguchi, A. 

. Uusuf Haikal, M. 

. You Chan Yang. A. 

Mr. Ourot R. Souvannavong, M. 

Dr. Anatol Dinbergs, Charge d’ Affaires ad 
interim. 

Dr. Charles Malik, M. 

Mr, Clarence Lorenzo Simpson, A. 


Mr. Hugues Le Gallais, M. 
Sr. Don Manuel Tello, A. 


Rana, A. 
Dr. J. H. van Roijen, A. 


: Sey Leslie Knox Munro, A. 


Sr. Dr, Don Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa, A. 
Mr. Wilheim Munthe de Morgenstierne, A. 


Mr. Syed Amjad Ali, A. 


Mr. Marin Florea Ionescu, M, 


Sheikh Asad Al-Faqih, A. 
Sr. Don Jose Maria Areilza y Martinez 
Rodes, A. 
. Erik Boheman, A. 
. Henry de Torrente, M. 
. Farid Veineddine, A 
Mr. Pote Sarasin, A. 
Mr. Feridun C,. Erkin, A. 
Dr. J. E. Holloway, A. 
Mr. Georgi N. Zarubin, A, 
Sr. Dr. Jose A. Mora, A. 
Sr. Dr. Cesar Gonzalez, A. 
Mr. Tran Van Kha, A. 
Sayed Abdurrahman Ibn Abdussamed 


Abu-Taleb, Charge d’ Affaires 
Mr. Leo Mates, A. 


as Ambassador to India and Nepal; 


resident, New Delhi, 


(2) Accredited as Ambassador to Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, and Minister to Yemen; resident, Jidda. 


Total | Boss, Foreign| ‘Total 


_ Total, all agencies!.. : : 
Racine Ais] Ig) al emgage 
a Fe A Oe acy 5,480 


‘al, Account 
Government Prin 


Council of Economic Advisers 
Executive Mansion and Grounds. . 
_ National Security Council 
Office of Defense Mobilization. . 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Government Organization 
; Pee Departments: 


Agriculture 
Commerce 


bor 
Health, Education and Welfare... . 
Independent Agencies: 


erican Battle Monuments 
Commission 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Board of Governors, Federal 
Reserve System 
Canal Zone Government 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
Civil Service Commission. 
Commission on Intergov 
Relations 


Review 
Federal “Gommunteations Comm. 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. . 
Federal Rediation and Conciliation 


Service 


Federal Trade Commission 

Foreign Operations Administration. 

General Services Administration. . 

Government Contract Committee. ; 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 

Indian Claims Commission 

Information Agency ei 

Interstate Commerce Commission. . 

National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics 

National Capital Housing Authority 

National Cavite Planning 

: Commi 

National ane: Relations Board. 

National Mediation Board 

National Scierffee Foundation...... 

National Secur::: Training Comm. 

Panama Canal Gompany . 

Railroad Retirement Board. 

Reconstruction sunanee Corp. me 

Renegotiation Board Se 

Rubber Producing Facilities Dis- 
posal Com: 

Securitiesand Exchange Commission 

Selective Service System 

Small Business Administration. ... 

Smithsonian Institution 

Soldiers Home 

Subversive Activities Control Board 


Tax Court of the United States... . 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Veterans Administration.,........ 

War Claims Commission 

1Excludes Central Intelligence Agency. 

Civil Service of the United States (total as of June 30)—(1930) 614,440; (1935) 757,543; (1940) 1,014.- 
117; (1945) 3,778,805; (1950) 1,978,251; (1951) 2,498,879: (1952) 2,615,957; (1953) 2,483,766; (1954) 


2,347,910 


Ann 
‘erm 
State Capital Governor and politics (Years Expires Salary 
oy | Jan. $12,000 
Alabama. .......|Montgomery......-- ames BE. Folsom, D.........--- 4 
Alabama........ Montgomery... 3 pha ee le Ree 3 ‘ an. 1997 15. 
.|Orval ates Dein £ Jan. 19 25 
: hae pie Re 2 Jan. 1937 17°30 
‘|Abraham Ribicoff, D..........- 4 Jan. 1959 15,000 
J. Cileb: Boges, Basics + «sme 4 cn igey ie’ 
Leroy Collins, D.....c-.2+. 22> 4 . 4957) om 
Marvin, Grimin: P05 5 2 aie. -le eles 4 —_ 925 10; 
Tne reat Ro 4 | Jan. 1957] 25,000 
m. G. fh: Shee ah 
be ag N. gs OF SIE 2 —_ ith 13.000 
eo A. Oo : a eR RS rege 
jc v1 Re Wa es | eae ie 2 Jan. 1957 
Fane W. Wetherby, D...... * s Be 19,000 
Louisiana........ Baton Rouge....... Robert F, Kennon, os EA oe 4 ee 18000 
i SAAR TIS ERE ais. o\ vis,» elm=. Edmund 8S. Muskie, D.......... . a 10.00 
OH? Sigg cen ee Theodore Mekeeldin. Ji... *. 4 | Yan 1937) 49 
Massachusetts. ..|Boston....,..-.-..- ebay Ans Do Le jan. 7ee7 20.008 
ee paieeta Je pon sr ee HE cone Cee 5 I Jan. 1997 15; 
mnesota....... POPOL ate ssc oo rville L. Freem: wee ie - x : 
g Hugh te; Denice kes 
arene Phil M. Donneliy, D 4 | Jan. 1957/ 10,000 
Hugo Aronson, 4 Jan. i3eF ie 
Victor E. Anderson, R 2 Jan, ea 2 voc 
Charles H. » 4 Jan. rtd 13'000 
Lane Dwinell, R...... 2 Jan, quon 30° 
Robert Meyner, D.... 4 Jan, tits =e 
New Mexico John F. Simms, ela Ss oe) ee} Jan. eae BO. 
Mew York. ‘/Averell Harriman, D.... 1.2.2... 4 Jan. 1859 50,000 
North Carolina... .|Luther H. Hodges, D........... 4 Jan. aah S 
North Dakota... Norman Brunsdale, R.......... 2 Jan. 1907 20" Hi 
hio iad Frank J. Lausche, D........... 2 Jan. 1957). 20.008 
Oklahoma....... Raymond Gary, D............. 4 Jan. 1950) — 250 
Oregon.......... Paul J echaraa R. wos : Jan. 1959) 15 
nia.... E Nee Steerer : "000 
er tehnna we. (Providence... ....... Dennis J. Roberts, D... eee - 5 be ae reste 
South Carolina...|Columbia.......... George Timmerman, Jr., D...... 5 vine he pe 
South Dakota... .|Pierre.............. Joe: J. HOSS, i. pac aie cis eee Jot ee Phe 
Tennessee....... Nasavalle Weipa tts instan f ak See 2 Bee ere : = anes reve 
=a Soe PUB, ei. sie Vejen BR b Roe oe ee 5 
Mia ees. Salt Lake Oltysance « ed R.. Roc 4 Jan. 1997 16,000 
Riroiiae to teienmonds 20s. Thomas i, Stanley, De. 2 20.01. 4 | Yan. 1958] 17°50 
aS sr Olympia c.f. .i.ce's 35 ur B. es See etc : ,000 
wat v einiee atid Charleston ae - go ee William C. Marland, D......... 4 yan: baa Sent 
Wisconsin. ...... IVERGIBOR @ fc 6 acres the Walter. Jd. Kohler, Roo... les 2 an. Hyd ey 
Wyoming....... GNOVEDNEs ors sa Fie es Milward L. Simpson, R........ 4 Jan. 19 ‘A 
perenee = Lieeeeons 7 Ags Beas on 
.. |B. Fra eintzleman, R....... Apr. 
Howat Or: 4 Honovaha. ...,.. {Samuel Wilder King, R... | 4 May 1955 1 000 
Puerto Rico.....|/San Juan. ......|Luis Mumoz-Marin, D......... 4 Jan. 1957) (a) 10, 


(1) Was $12,000; due to Constitutional Amendment adopted Noy. 2, 


1954, salary will be set by the 


: Nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate. (a) Raised by Legislature 
a frantaoe bat tocemias did not accept increase; will apply when a new Governor takes office. 


Official Staffs of States and Territories 


Where state officials are omitted, returns are incomplete. 
of legislatures, Figures following names indicate annual pay. 


Alabama 


Governor—James E. Folsom, D., $12,000. 

Lt. Governor—W. G. Hardwick, +, $20 per 
diem plus mileage 1 way. 

Sec. of State—Mary Texas Hurt, D., $6,000. 

Comptroller—John Graves, D., $6,900. 

Atty. General—John Patterson, D., $10,000. 

Treasurer—John Brandon, D., $6,000. 

Auditor—Mrs. Agnes Baggett, D., $6,000. 

Supt. of Educ.—Austin Meadows, D., $10,000 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in May, at Montgomery. Mem- 
bers receive $20 per day during legislative sessions, 
plus travel allowance of 10¢ per mile (one time). 
Senate—35 (total) 
House—106 (total) 


Arizona 
Governor—Howard Pyle. R., $15,000. 
Sec. of State—Wesley Bolin, D., $7,200. 
Auditor—Jewel W. Jordan, R., $8,400. 
Atty. General—Ross F. Jones, D., $10,000, 
Treasurer—J. W. Kelly, D., $6.600. 
Supt. Public Instruc.—M. L. Brooks, D., $9,600. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Phoenix. Mem- 
bers receive $8 per day plus subsistence of $17. 
They are also allowed mileage at the rate of 20¢ 
per mile one way. 
Senate—Dem., 26; Rep., 2. Total, 28. 
House—Dem., 61; Rep., 19; Total 80. 


This applies also to the political makeup 


Arkansas 


Governor—Orval Forbus, D., $10,000. 

Lt. Governor—Nathan Gordon, D., $2,500. 
Sec. of State—C. G. Hall, D.,’ $5,000. 
Auaitor—J. Oscar Humphrey, D., $5,000, 
Atty. General—Tom Gentry, D., $6,000. 
Treasurer—J. Vance Clayton, D., $5,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Little Rock. 
Members receive $1,200 for each two-year period. 
Senate—Dem., 35 (total). 
House—Dem., 97; Rep., 3. Total, 100. 


California 


Governor—Goodwin J. Knight, R.. $25,000. 
Lt. Governor—Harold J. Powers, R., $12,000, 
Sec. of State—Frank Jordan, R., $1 ,000. 
Controller—Robert C. Kirkwood, R., $12,000. 
Atty. General—Edmund G. Brown, D., $19,000. 
Treasurer—Charles G. Johnson, R. $12,000, 
Supt. Public Instr.—Roy Simpson, N-P., $15,000, 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets in peneral Sessions, odd years, in Jan- 
uary; budget sessions, even years, in March, at 
Sacramento. _ Members receive $3,600 anni ally, 


: u 
lus mileage and $14 daily expenses while atten 
ng sessions. 


Senate—40 (total). 
Assembly—60 (total). 


S: “bers receive $17.50 per day for 


"D., $3,600. 


$6,000. 


Sena: Rep., 20; Dem., 15. Total, 35. 
House—Rep., 37; Dem., 28. Total, 65. 


: Connecticut | 
Governor—Abraham A. Ribicoff, D., $15,000. 
Lt. Governor—Charles Jewett, R., $5,000. 
Sec. of State—Mildred P. Allen, R., $8,000 
Comptroller—Fred R. Zeller, R., $8,000. 
Atty. General—John J. Bracken, R., $12,500. 
Treasurer—John Ottaviano, Jr., R., $ 

STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Hartford. Mem- 
bers receive $600 per session. 
Senate—Rep., 16; Dem., 20. Total, 36. 
House—Rep., 186; Dem., 91; Ind., 2. Total, 279. 


Delaware 
Governor—J. Caleb Boggs, R., $12,000. 
Lt. Governor—John W. Rollins, R., $1,000. 
Auditor—Clifford E. Hall, D., $6,000. 
Atty. General—Joseph D. Craven, D., $7,500. 
Treasurer—Howard Dickerson, D., $6,000. 
Insurance Comm.—Harry Smith, D., $6,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Dover. Mem- 
bers receive $1,000 biennially. 
_ Senate—Rep., 5; Dem., 12. Total, 17. 
_ House—Rep., 8; Dem., 27- Total, 35. 


Florida 
Governor—Leroy Collins, D., $15,000. 
Sec. of State—R. A. Gray, D., $12,500. 
Comptroller—Clarence M. Gay, D., $12,500. 
Atty. General—Richard W. Ervin, D., $12,500. 
Treasurer—J. Edwin Larson, D., $12,500. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Tom D. Bailey, D., $12,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in April, at ye pee Mem- 

ays. 
Senate—Dem., 37; Rep., 1. Total, 38. 
House—Dem., 90; Rep., 5. Total, 95. 


Georgia 
Governor—Marvin Griffin, D., $12,000. 
Lt. Governor—S. Ernest Vandiver, C 

Sec. of State—Ben. W. Fortson, Jr., $7,500. 
Comptroller General—Zach D. Cravey, D., $7,500. 
Atty. General—Eugene Cook, D., $7,500. 
Supt. of Schools—M. D. Collins, D., $7,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
- Meets annually, at Atlanta. Members receive 
$10 per day plus $20 per day expenses. 
Senate—Dem., 54 (total). 
House—Dem., 205 (total). 


Idaho 

Governor—Robert Smylie, R., $10,000. 

Lt. Governor—J. Berkley Larsen, R., $15 per 
day expenses. Serves for 60 days only. In absence 
of Governor acts in his stead and draws regular 

ay of Governor. 

P Sec. of State—Ira H. Masters, D.,-$6,500. 

Auditor—N. P. Neilson, R., $6,500. 

Atty. General—Grayden Smith, R., $7,500. 

Treasurer—Ruth Moon, D., $6,500. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Alton B. Jones, R., $6,500. 

Inspector of Mines—G. A. McDowell. R., $6,500. 

BTARE EEGUSLATURE ae Pe 
eets odd years, in January, a Oise. - 
ice receive $10 per day served, plus $5 per day 
expenses. 
te—Rep., 83; Dem., 11. Total, 44. 
House—Rep., 45, Dem.. 14. Total, 59. 


Illinois Aeiien 
overnor—William G. Stratton, R., $25,000. 
Font. Governor—John W. Chapman, R., $12,500. 
Sec. of State—Chas. F. Carpentier, R., $16,000. 

Auditor—Orville E. Hodge, R., $16,000. 

Atty. General—Latham Castle, R., $16,000, 

Treasurer—Warren Wright, R., $16,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Vernon Nickell, R., $16,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Sprinefield. 
Members receive $10,000 for the biennium. 

Senate—Rep., 32; Dem., 19. Total, 51. 

Wouse—Rep., 79; Dem., 74. Total, 153. 


Indiana : 


Governor—George N. Craig, R., $15,000, plus 


y expenses. 

or tenor Harold Handley, D., $11,500; 
also $1,200 per year as President of Senate, plus 
$5 per day during legislative sessions. 


D., 
D., 


— 


Sec. of State—Cr 
Auditor—Curtis Rardin 
Atty. General—Edwin . 
Treasurer—John Peters, R,, $11,500. ee 
Supt. Public Instr.—Wilbur Young, R., $11,50 
STATE LEGISLATURE Mie) 
Meets odd years, in January, at Indianay 
Members receive $1,200 per year, and 20¢ per 
for one round trip for a session, 
Senate—Rep., 36; Dem., 14. Total, 50. 
House—Rep., 63; Dem.. 37. Total, 100. 


Iowa : 
Governor—Leo A. Hoegh, R., $12,000. am 
Lt, Governor—Leo Elthon, R., $4,000 per session. - 
Sec. of State—Melvin D. Synhorst, R., $7,000. 
Auditor—Chet B. Akers, R., ,000, . 
Atty. General—Dayton Countryman, R., $8,000. 
Treasurer—M., L. Abrahamson, R., $7,000. 
Sec. of Agriculture—Clyde Spry, R., $7,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Des Moines. 
Members receive $2,000 per session. r 
Senate—Rep., 44; Dem.,.6. Total, 50. ~ 
House—Rep., 90; Dem., 18. Total, 108. 


Kansas 
Governor—Fred Hall, R., $15,000. 4 
Lt. Governor—John McCuish, R., $2,400. sa 
Sec. of State—Paul R. Shanahan, R., $7,500. 
Auditor—George Robb, R 


+, $7,500. 
Atty. General—Harold R. Fatzer, R., $8,000. 


Treasurer—Richard T. Fadely, R., $7,500. 
pate Pub. Instr.—Adel Throckmorton, R., 


STATE LEGISLATURE E 
_ Meets annually in January, at 'Topeka. Sessions — 
in even years limited to 30 days for budget mat- 
ters. Members receive $5 per day, plus $7 for 
expenses. Limit, $300 per session. 
Senate—Rep., 35; Dem., 5, Total, 40. 
House—Rep., 89; Dem., 36. Total, 125. 


Kentucky 
Governor—Lawrence W. Wetherby, D., $10,000. 
Lt. Governor—Emerson Beauchamp, D., $3,000. 

and $30 a day during sessions. 
Sec. of State—Chas. K. O’Connell, D., $6,000. 
Auditor—T. Herbert Tinsley, D., $6,000. 
Atty. General—J. D. Buckm D., $8,500. 


an, Jr., 
Treasurer—Pearl] F. Runyon, D., $6,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Wendell Butler, D., $8,500. 
Comm. of Agriculture—Ben S. Adams, $7,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years, in January, at Frankfort. 
Members receive $25 per day during session; pre- 

siding officers, $30. 
Senate—Dem., 28; Rep., 10. Total, 38. 
House—Dem., 73; Rep., 27. Total, 100. 


Louisiana 

Governor—Robert F. Kennon, D., $18,000. 

Lt. Governor—C. E. Barham, D., $7,500. ~~ 

Sec. of State—Wade O. Martin, Jr., D., $16,800. 

Auditor—Allison R. Kolb, D., $10,000. 

Atty. General—Fred S. LeBlanc, D., $12,500. 

Treasurer—A. P. Tugwell, D.. $10,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets even years (60 calendar days) and odd 
years (30 calendar days in May), at Baton Rouge. 
Members receive $30 per day and mileage during 
the 60 days session of 10c a mile for 8 round 
trips. When the Legislature is not in session, 
members receive $150 per month as an expense 
allowance. 


Senate—Dem., 39 (total). é 
House—Dem., 101 (total). 
Maine 


Governor—Edmund S, Muskie, D., $10,000. 
Sec. of State—$7,000. 
Auditor—Fred M. Berry, R., $7,000. 
Atty. General—*$7,000. 
Treasurer—*$5,000. : 
(*) Subject to Legislative election, Jan., 1955 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Augusta. Mem- 
pers receive $1,000 per session; presiding officers, 
,150. 
Senate—Rep., 27; Dem., 6. Total, 33. 
House—Rep., 117; Dem., 34. Total, 151. 


Maryland 
Governor—Theodore McKeldin, Jr., R., $15,000. 
Sec. of State—John R. Reeves, R., $2,000. 
Auditor—James L. Benson, R., $6,000. 
Comptroller—J. Millard Tawes, D., $8,000. 

Atty. General—Edward D. E. Rollins, D., $8,000. 

Treasurer—Hooper S. Miles. D.. $2,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, even years in 
February, at Annapolis. Members receive $1,800 
per year; Speaker of House and President of 
Senate, each $2,050 per year. 

Senate—Rep., 7; Dem., 22. Total, 29. 

House—Rep., 24; Dem., 99. Total, 123, 


72 United States—Governors and State Officials 


Lbs on ks Hetat B a 000. 
sgh ba len an = ‘erter, ei 788,000. 
Sec. of the Sumner G,, Whittier, & ‘onin, 


D., $9,000. 
‘Atty: General—George  Fingold, F a 000. 
Auditor—Thomas a 
Treasurer—John F. Renney » 


STATE So epee 
Meets annually in January, at Boston. Mem- 
bers receive $4,500 per session, plus travel expenses. 
Senate—Rep., 21; Dem., 19. Total, 
House—Rep. 112; Dem., 127. Vac., 1. Total, 240. 


Michigan 
Governor—G. Mennen W. ms, 500. 
Lt. Governor—Philip A. Hart, R = 500 plus 
$2,900 as President of Senate. 
Sec. of State—James M. Hare, ies 
Auditor General—Victor SareoneEs” #12, 500. 
ee. General—Thomas M. eovenagh, ’R., $12,- 


Treasurer—Sanford A. Brown, R., $12 
Supt, Public Instr.—Clair L. Taylor, a ogi2, 500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Lansing. Mem- 
bers receive $4, ye per year plus $1,000 expenses. 


Senate—Rep., 23; Dem., 11. Total, 34 
House—Rep:, 59; Dem., 51. Total, 110. 
Minnesota 


Governor—Orville L. Freeman, D-FL., $15,000. 
Lt. Governor—Karl F. Rolvaag, D-FL., $3,000. 
Sec. of State—Joseph L. Donovan, D- FL., $11 ,000. 
Auditor—Stafford King, R., $11,000. 
Atty. Gen.—Miles Lord, D-FL., $13,000. 
Treasurer—Arthur Hansen, D-FL., $11,000. 
(Democratic-Farmer-Labor is the legal name of 
the Democratic Party in Minnesota.) 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at St. Paul. Mem- 
bers received $3,000 per session. 
Senate—67, elected without party designation. 
House—131, elected without party designation. 


Missiseipps 
Governor—Hugh Nidal ge $15,000. 
Lt, Governor—Carroll Gartin,’ D.; $3,000 per 
regular session. 
Sec. of State—Heber tert D., $8,250. 
Auditor—William D, Neal, D., $8,250. 
Atty. General—J. P. Poe D., $10, 000. 
Treasurer—Newton James, D., 250. 
Supt. Public Education—J. M. Tubb, D., $8,250. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years, in January, at Jackson, 
Members receive $2,000 per regular session. 
Senate—Dem., 49 (total). 
House—Dem,, 140. (total). 


Missouri 

Governor—Phil M. Donnelly, D., $10,000. 

Lt. Governor—James T. Blair, Jr., D., $7,500. 

Sec. of State—Walter H. Toberman, D., $7,500. 

Auditor—Haskell Holman, D., $7,500. 

Atty. General—John M. Dalton, D., $7,500, 

Treasurer—George Hubert Bates, D., $7,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Jefferson City, 
Members $125 per month and mileage prbwence. 

Senate—Rep., 15; Dem., 19. Total, 

House—Rep., 61;'Dem., 96. Total, 157. 


Montana 

Governor—J. Hugo Aronson, R., $10,000. 

Lt, Governor—George M. Gosman, R., $12 per 
day while serving as President of the Senate 
and the same salary as the Governor while serving 
as Acting Governor. 

Sec. of State—Sam W. Mitchell, D., $5,500. 

Auditor—John J. Holmes, D., 5,000. 

Atty. General—Arnold H. Olsen, $7,500. 

Treasurer—Edna J. Hinman, R.’ $5,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Mary M. Condon, D., $6,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Helena. Mem- 
bers receive $10 per tne while in session, 

Senate—Rep., 33; Dem., 23. Total, 56. 

House—Rep., 45; Dem., 49. Total,” 94, 


Nebraska 


Governor—Victor E. Anderson, R., $11,000. 

Lt. Governor—Charles Warner, R., $1,744 

Sec. of State—Frank pea R., $6,500. 

Auditor—Ray C. Johnson, R., 0. 

Atty. General—Clarence 8. Beck, R., $6,500 

Treasurer—Ralph W. Hill, R.. $6,500. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Lincoln. Mem- 
bers receive $872 per year and traveling expenses, 
once, to and from the session. 

Unicameral body composed of 43 members who 
are classed as Senators. 


og ofivers when acting as Governor, $15 


MBeo. OF State—John erage is gh Gon. 
Controller—Peter Merialdo, R 200. 

ent Genecal—Lareey ie D., $5,600 

urer—Dan W ih > 
Public Oe: Fa Danese R,, $4,200. 

Supt. Secretary of State, the Controller, 
Treasurer, and the Supt. ‘of. Public Ins 
receive, also ais monthiy for certain specified 
ex officio duti the ex officio salary of the Gov- 
eror is $1, a annually.) 


TATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd Snare in January, at Carson City. 


Members cS 15 bells 
Sonate—Hep is; bem, © ‘Total, aq, 


yn ni Rs BE mtr ae "30. Total, 47. 
New Hamp shire 


Governor—Lane Dwinell, ee $12, 

Sec. of State—Enoch D. Fuller, R., 085,050. 

Comptroller—Arthur E. Bean, R., Bo ,300. 

Atty. General—Louis C. Wyman, R , $10, 350. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Concord. Mem- 
bers receive $200; presiding officers, $250. 

Senate—Rep., 14; Dem., 5; R-D, 8; D-R, 1. 
Total, 24. 

House—Rep., 235; Dem., 127; R-D, 29; D-R, 8. 
Total, 399. 


New Jersey 
Governor—Robert Meyner, D., $30,000. 
Secy. of State—Edward J. Patten, D., $13,000. 
Atty. Gen.—Grover Richman, Ars 0 $20,000. 
Treasurer—Archibald Alexander, D. $10,000. 
Auditor—Frank Dorand, R., $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Trenton. Mem- 
bers receive $3,000 per year, except President of 
Senate and Speaker of Assembly, each. 
Senate—Rep., 17; Dem., 4. Total, 21. 
Assembly— ep., 40; Dem., 20. Total, 60. 


New Mexico 

Governor—John F. Simms, Jr., D., $15,000. 

Lt. Governor—Joseph M. Montoya, D., $40 p.d. 
when presiding over the Senate; $41 p.d. when 
Acting Governor. 

Sec. of State—Natalie Smith Buck, D., $8,400. 

Auditor—J. D. Hannah, D., $8,400. 

Atty. General—Richard H. Robinson, D., $10,000. 

Treasurer—Joseph B. Grant, D., $8, 400. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Georgia hi. Lusk, D., $9,000. 

Comm. Public Lands—E. S. Walker, D., $10,900. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years in January, at Santa Fe, for 60 
days. Members receive $20 p. d. while in session. 
Senate—Rep., 9; Dem., 22. Total, 31. 
House—Rep., 4; Dem., 51. Total, 55. 


New York 


Governor—Averell Harriman, D., $50,000. 

Lt. Governor—George B. De’ Luca, D., $20,000. 

Sec. of State—appointed by Governor, | 17,000. 

Comptroller—Arthur Levitt. D., $25 

Atty. General—Jacob K. Javits, R., 825, 000. 
(For complete list of officials see p. 77) 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually, in January, at Albany. Mem- 
bers receive $5, on er year. 

Senate—Rep., Dem., 24. Total 58. 

Aaveohiy noes *h0; Dem., 60. Total 150. 


North Carolina 

Governor—Luther H. Hodges, D., $15,000. 

Lt. Governor—(vacant until next general elec- 
tion) $2,100 per year, plus $20 per day not to 
exceed 90 days per regular. session. 

Sec. of State—Thad Eure, D., $10,000. 

Auditor—Edwin Gill, D., 

Atty. General—Harry McMullan, D., $12,000. 

Treasurer—Edwin Gill, D., 000. 

Supt. Public Instr .—Charles Carroll, D., $10,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Raleigh. Mem- 
bers receive $15 per day rid to exceed 90 days. 

Senate—Dem., 49; Rep., Total, 50. 

House—Dem., 110; Rep., “0. Total, 120. 


North Dakota 
Governor—Norman areal. R., $9,000. 
Lt. Governor—C. P, Dahl, 

Sec. of State—Ben Meier, Re 
Auditor—Berta E. Baker, R., $5.00 
Atty. General—Leslie R. Burgum, e, $7,500. 
Treasurer—Albert Jacobson,, ae $5, 000. 

Supt. Public Instruction—M. F. Peterson, N-P, 


Rep, At: 1: ‘ein., 2. Total 49. 
se—Rep.,’ 112; Dem., 1. Total, 113. 


Governor—Frank J. Lausche, D., $20,000. 
Lt. Governor—John W. Brown, R. $6,000. 
aes of State—Ted W. Eee $12,000. 


R., $12,000: 
Wi Tem, O'Neill, R., $12,000. 
Treasurer—Roger W. Tracy, R., $12, 
Supt. Public Instr.—R. M. Eyman, D., $10, 000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Columbus. 
Members receive $3,200 per year and mileage. 
Senate—Rep., 21; Dem., 12. Total, 33. 
136. 


House—Rep., 89; Dem., 47. Total, 


Oklahoma 

Governor—Raymond Gary, D., $15,000 

Lt. Governor—Cowboy Pink Williams, D., $3,600. 
Sec. of Sbpepeeeet baranig er Ds $6,000. 

Auditor—aA. haw, D., $6,000. 

Atty. General—Mac Williamson, D., $12,000. 
, Treasurer—John D. Conner, D., $7, 200. 

‘Supt. Public Instr.—Oliver *Hodge, D., $12, 000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Oklahoma City. 


Members receive $15 per day for not more than 
$100 per month 


75 days while in session, and 
when not in session. 
Senate—Dem., 39; Rep., 5. Total, 44. 
House—Dem., 102; Rep., 19. Total, 121. 


Oregon 
Governor—Paul Patterson, R., $15,000 
Sec. of 


Treasurer—Sig Unander, R., 0,000. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Rex Putnam, N-P., $10,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Salem. Mem- 
bers receive $600 per year. 


Senate—Rep., 24; Dem., 6. Total, 30. 

House—Rep., 35; Dem., 25. Total, 60. 
Pennsylvania 

Governor—George M. Leader, D., $25,000. 


Lt. Governor—Roy E. Furman, D., $15,000. 
Sec. of the Commonwealth—Gene D. Smith, R., 
(*) $15,000. 


Auditor General—Charles R. Barber, R., $15,000. 
$15,000. 


Atty. General—Frank Truscott, R. (*), 
Treasurer—Weldon B. Heyburn, R., $15,000 


(*) Will serve until successor has been ap- 


pointed. 
STATE LEGISLATURE c 
Meets odd years, in January, at Harrisburg. 
Members receive $3,000 per session. 
Senate—Rep., 36; Dem., 23; undecided, 1. Total, 
50. 
House—Rep., 98; Dem., 


210. 
Rhode Island 
Governor—Dennis J. Roberts, D., $15,000. 
Lt. Governor—John S. fe eee D., $5,000. 
Sec. of State—Armand H. Cote, D., $9, 
Atty. General—William E. Powers, D., $11, 000. 
Treasurer—Raymond H. Hawksley, D., $9.000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE F 
Meets annually, in January, at Providence. 
Members receive $5 p 
Speaker, $10), also a travel allowance of 8¢ per 


mile. 
te—Rep., 22; Dem., 22. Total, 44. 
fous S 33; Dem., 67. Total, 100. 


House—Rep., 
South Carolina 


Governor—Geo. 6. Timmerman, Jr., D., $15,000. 

Lt. Governor—Ernest F. Hollings, D.. $1,000. 

Sec. of State—O. Frank Thornton, , $10,000. 

Comptroller General—E. C. Rhodes, D. $10,000. 

Atty. General—T. C. Callison, D., $10,000. 

Treasurer—Jeff B. Bates, D., $10,000. 

Supt. of Educ.—Jesse T. Anderson, D., $10,000. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets annually, in January, at Columbia. Mem- 
bers receive $1,000 per year. 

Senate—Dem., 46 (total). 

House—Dem., 124 (total). 


South Dakota 


Governor—Joe J. Foss, R., $9,500. 
wines Governor—L. R. Houck, R., $2,100 per bien- 


Phos of State—Geraldine Ostroot, R., $6,000, 
Auditor—Lawrence Mayes, R., 6, 
Atty. General—Phil Saunders, R., of” 200. 
Treasurer—Ed. T. Elkins, R., $6,0! 


111; undecided, 1. Total, 


er day for 60 days (the 


TA’ TE. LEGISLA TURE 
Meets odd years, c anially at seme 


dan 
Senate—Rep., 29; Dears 6. Total, 35. 
House—Rep.,” 57; Dem., 18. Total. 75. 
Tennessee 

Governor—Frank G. Clement, D., $12,000: 
un ee per day during legislati 

Atty. ° Deiter bead eh McCanless, D., $12, 000. 

Sec. of State—D. Edward Friar, D., $7,800. 

Connie et 800. 

Treasurer—$7, 000. 

Comm. of Education—Dr. Quill Cope, D., $7, 300. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Nashville. Mem- 
bers receive $15 per day. during session. a 

Senate—Rep., 5; Dem., 28. Total, 33. — 

House—Rep., 19; Dem., 80. Total, 99. “ 

Texas (*) 

Governor—Allan Shivers, D., 

Lt. Governor—Ben Ramsey, paid by day 
while presiding over Senate plus Dotivbae quarters; — 
Governor’s salary when aoe as wreaths ‘ 

Sec. of State—C. 'E. Fulgham 

Comptroller—Robert S. Gareth, Ti 
Atty. General—John B. Bhepoces “D. ay 
Treasurer—Jesse James, D., 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


(total).° a 
to Sonatituetenal Amendment adopted — 
2, 1954, salaries will be set by the Legisla- 


Utah 

Governor—J. Bracken Lee, R., $10, 

Sec. of State—LaMont F. Toronto, 2° ” $7,200. 

Auditor—Sherman Preece, R., 000. 

Atty. General—E, R. Callister, R., $i, 500. 

Treasurer—Sid Lambourne, R., $6,000 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Salt Lake City. 
Members receive $1, 000 pers two ohana term. 

Senate—Rep., 16; Dem., 7. 
3 loune HED 32; Dem., 27; Ree 1. Total. 


Vermont 
Governor—Joseph B. Johnson, R., $11 


Lt. Governor—Consuelo N. Bailey, R 8, 500 
pings mileage allowance during session of ‘legisla~ 
ur 
Sec. of State—Howard E. Armstrong, R., $6,500. 
Auditor of Accounts—David pneerrons R., $5,500. 
Atty. General—Robert T. Stafford, $7,000. 
Treasurer—George G. Amidon, R., 37,500. 5 
STATE LEGISLATURE : 
., 


Meets odd years. in January, at Montpelier. 
Members receive $1,250 per session, plus mileage 
allowances of 20¢ per ape , 

Senate—Rep., 22; Dem., 7; Ind., 1. Total, 30. ” 

House—Rep., 222; Dem., 23; Ind., 1. Total, 246. ; 

Virginia 

Governor—Thomas B. Stanley, D., $17,500. 

_Lt. Governor—A, E. S. Stephens, D., $1,260 each 
biennial session of Legislature, plus $1,500 per year 
for travel. 

Sec. of the Commonwealth—Miss Martha Bell 
Conway, D., $6,500. 

Pyercice General—J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., D., 
500. 
Treasurer—Jesse W. Dillon, D., $9,5 
Auditor of Public Accts.—J. Bordon Bennett, 


D., $9,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years, in January, at Richmond, 
Members receive $1,080 per regular 60 day hbien- 
nial session. 
Senate—40 (total). 
House—100 (total). 


Washington 

Governor—Arthur B. Langlie, R., $15,000, plus 
$12,000 for maintenance of executive mansion. 

Lt. Governor—Emmett a ha nee » $6,000. 

Sec. of State—Earl Coe, » $8.5 

Auditor—Cliff Yelle, D., 8,500 

Atty. General—Don Eastvold, R., $10,000. 

Treasurer—Charles R. Maybury, R., $8,500. 

anh Public Instr.—Pearl Wanamaker, N-P., 


Coan Public Lands—Otto A. Case, R., $8,500. 
Insurance Comm.—William A. Sullivan, D. ,$8,500. 


$8, 


74 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
See "St ho snnually., pl ch us eo, 
rs receive 
while in session, for subsistence Sand po 
Senate—Rep., ‘ 


; Dem., 22, Total 

House—Rep., 49; Dem., 50. Total, 98. 

West Virgini 
Governor—William C. ey D., $12,500. 
Sec. of State—D. Pitt O'brien D., $7,250. 
Auditor—Edgar B. Sims, D., $7,250. 
Atty. General—John G. Fox, D., #15 : 
Treasurer—William — Ansel, oo D., $7,250. 
pup. of a ear Trent, D., $7,250. 


. Agric.—J. B. McLaughlin, D., $7,250. 
STATE EP eRistaxone 
‘Meets annually, in January, 


at Charleston. 
Members receive $1, 500 per Tot 


ate—Dem., 23; Rep 32. 
House—Dem., 67; Rep.. 27. Total, 94. 
Wisconsin 
Governor—Walter J. Kohler, R., $14,000 
Lt. Governor—Warren P. Knowles, R., $7,500 


Sec. of State—Fred R. Zimmerman, R., $8,000. 
Atty. General—Vernon W. Thomson, R., $10,000. 

Treasurer—Watren R. Smith, R., 
Supt. Public Instr.—George E. Watson, N-P., 


$10,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


United States—Governors and State Officials; ates . +s 


aN pie a ce R., $10,- 


te See ae 


290, pus 25 cant A $2,300 


(Ac 

*| eager F. Moore, D., $10,000. 
Atty. General—J. Geraid W eee “Ds $13,500. 
Highway —— irving eed, R., $9,500 


in See ay Juneau. Mem- 


a a Be 


bers ree coh tai 
Dem, 12. Total, 16. 
Sree tee 3 *Dem., 21. Total, 24. 

: Hawaii 
Governor—Samuel Wilder King, R., B hey 3 
Sec. of Hawaii—Farrant L. Turner, R, $14,340. 
Auditor—Howard K. Hiroki, R., $11,250. 

Atty. General—Edward N. Sylva, ue $12,500. 
Treasurer—Kam Tai Lee, N-P., 
NP 31d he Instr.—Clayton he Chamberlin, 
see Gen. —Brig. Gen. Fred W. Makinney, 


LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in February, at Honolulu. 
Members receive $1,000 plus allowance for personal 
expenses and travel. eae 


Senate—Rep., 6; Dem., 9. 
House—Rep., 8; Dem., "92. Total, 30. 


Meets odd years, in January, at Madison. Mem- 
bers receive $200 per month. 
Senate—Rep., 24; Dem., 8; Vac., 1. Total, 33. 


Assembly—Rep., 


Wyoming 


Governor—Milward L. Simpson, R., 
Secy. of State—Everett Copenhaver, cate! $12,000. 


Auditor—Mrs. 


63; Dem., 37. Total, 


106. 


$12,000. 


Minnie Mitchell, R., $8, 40! 
Atty. General—Howard Black, r. an 
Treasurer—Charles B. Morgan, R., 


Supt. Public Instr.—Velma Linford, ie ete 400. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Cheyenne. Mem- 
bers receive $12 per day while in session, plus 
$6 per day for expenses. 


Sena ‘Rep., 
House—Rep., 


19; Dem., 8. Total, 27. 
32; Dem., 24. Total, 56. 
Alaska 


Governor—B, Frank Heintzleman, R., $15,000. 


Puerto Rico 


Governor—Luis Munoz-Marin, $10, 
(Increased by Legislature to $20 006, ee Gover- 


nor did not accept increase; w: 


new governor takes office.) 


Secretaries of: 


State—Roberto Sanchez-Vilella. 
Justice (Atty. Gen.)—J. Trias-Monge. 


Treasury- 


L. Descartes 


Education—Mariano Villaronga. 


Health—Juan A. Pons, 


M.D. 


Labor—Fernando Sierra-Berdecia. 


Agric. & 


ili apply when a 


Commerce—Ramon _ Colon-Torres. 


Public Works—Roberto Sanchez-Vilella. 
All Popular “Democratic. Annual salaries, ex- 
cept the Paovexnor, $14,000 each. 


LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually in January, at San Juan, Mem- 
bers receive $3,000 ei ag 

Senate—32 (tota 

House—64 (total). 


Mayors and City Managers of Chief United States Cities 


Term: Mayor, date of expiration; *City Manager, date of appointment. 


D, Democrat; R, Republican; N-P, Non-Partisan; Prog., 


City 


Mayor or 
(*) City Manager 


Abilene, Tex... . 
Akron, Ohio.... 
Alameda, Calif. . 


Albuquerque. 
Alexandria, La. . 
Alexandria, Va. . 
Alhambra, Calif. 
Allentown, P.... 
ison STW oi. 
Altoona, Pa... . 
Amarillo, Tex... 
Amsterdam..... 
Anderson, Ind... 
Ann Arbor...... 
Anniston, Ala... 
Appleton, Wis.. 
Arlington, Mass, 
Asheville, N. 
Ashland, Ky. 
Atlanta, Ga.. 
Atlantic City. 
Auburn, 


Bakersfield, Cal. 
Baltimore, ‘Md. 
Bangor, Me..... 
Barberton, Ohio. 
Baton Rouge, La, 
Battle Creek... 

Bay City, Mich. 
Bayonne, N. J.. 
Belleville, Ill,... 
Belleville, N. J.. 
Bellingham..... 
Belmont, Mass. . 
Beloit, Wis...... 
Berkeley, Calif. . 
Berwyn, Ill... 

Bethlehem, Pa. 


.|*Alfred EB, Turner. 
.|Hugh Hamilton, D 


.|*Walter Seaholm 


.|William Kriz, D 


*Austin P. Hancock... 
Leo A. Berg, 
*Carl Froerer........ 
*Carey C. Burnett... 


.-|E. Corning, 2nd, D... 
.|*Edmund L. Engel. 
Bowdon, Jr., D.|1 


WwW. G. 
*Ira F, Willard... ... 
*Edward A. Ingham. . 
B. C. Diefenderfer, R. 
Leo Struif, D........ 
.| Walter Grove, R. 

*N. V. M 
Burtiss E. Deal, R.. 
Nolan Wright, R..... 
Wm. E. Brown, R. 
Bd. of Commissioners. 
R. L, Roemer, N-P. 
hh eat ba C. Monahan, 
*J. Weldon Weir 


.|*N. Jack Maynard. . 
.|Wm. B. Hartsfield, D. 


Joseph Altman, R. 


Paul Egan, Ind... . 


*C, Leland Gunn..... 
.|T, D’Alesandro, Jr., D. 
*Joseph R. rink oa Jr. 
pepe Carson, Rs 

L. Webb, Jr., = 
rae Wagner, NOP. 
*Casimer Jablonski... 
Edward Clark, D..... 
H. V. Calhoun, N-P.. 
Isadore Padula, D.... 
Sig, Hjaltalin, N-P.... 
Board of Selectmen 
*A. D, Telf 
*John D. Phillips 


. (Schaffer, D 


Progressive; Soc., Socialist. 
Mayor or 
Term City (*) City Manager Term 
1950, Apr. ||Beverly, Mass...|/C. S. Wilkinson, N-P..|1956, Jan. 
1956, Jan. ||Beverly Hills... .|*John B. Wentz...... 2, Jan. 
1948) July ||Biloxi, Miss... .. Laz Quave, D........ 1957, July 
.|1954, Jan. ||Binghamton... W. Kramer, D 58, Jan 
1958, Jan. ||Birmingham... . W.W. Morgan... . 03. 957, Nov 
1952, Jan. ||Bloomfield, N. J.|Donald a Scott, R.../1957, Jan. 
957, June||Bloomington, Ill./*Elmer R. Cross... .. 1953, May 
1952, Aug. ||Bloomington. ...|Emmett Kelly, R.....|/1956, Jan. 
1945, Nov. ||Boise, Idaho. .../R. E. Edlefsen, N-P. .|1955, May 
1956, Jan. ||/Boston, Mass. ..|John B. Hynes, D....|1956, Jan. 
957, May ||Bremerton......|/S. W. Yowell, N-P..../(955, June 
56, Jan. ||Bridgeport....,. Jasper MeLevy, Soc... 1955, Nov 
11947, June}||Bristol, Conn. . .|James P. Casey, D.. .|1955, Nov. 
1956, Jan. ||/Brockton, Mass.|C. Gerald Lucey, D... 1956, Jan. 
956, Jan. ||Brookline, Mass.|Board of Selectmen 
1955, Apr. ||Buffalo, N. Y...|Steven Pankow, D....|1958, Jan. 
i state Burbank, Calif. .|*Harmon R. Bennett.. 1953, Oct 
1956, May ||Burlington, Ia. ..|Art Drebenstedt, N-P. 1956, Jan. 
1953, May ||Burlington, Vt. .|J. Edward Moran, esi 1955, June 
1953, May ||Butte, Mont... .|Tim J. Sullivan, D... .|195: , May 
1951, Feb. ||Cambridge...... *John J. Curry.,..... 952, Aug. 
1958, Jan. ||Camden, N. J,. .|George Brunner, D. . .|1955; May 
1956, May ||Canton, Ohio. ..|Carl F. Wise, R...... 56, Jan 
1952, Jan. ||Cedar Rapids. ..|/Milo Sedlacek, N-P... 1956, Jan. 
1958, Jan. ||Champaign, Ill..|V. F. Lafferty, N-P...|1955, May 
1957, Apr. ||Charleston, 8, C.|Wm. Morrison, 1 8 ee oe Dec. 
1950, June||Charleston...... *Hugh Walker... ... 1951, May 
1952, Apr. ||Charlotte, N. C.|*Henry A. Yancey.. -|1946, Sept. 
1955, May ||Charlottesville. . Eee Bowen, Jr... 1948, Sept. 
1954, Apr. ||Chattanooga... . R. Olgiati, D.....; 1955, Apr. 
56, Jan. ||Chelsea, Mass.. . Tae Quigley, D...|1956, Jan. 
.|1957, Jan Chester, Pass Ralph Swarts, R...... 56, Jan. 
1955, Apr Cheyenne, Wyo.|V. 8. Christensen, R. .|1956, Jan. 
1952, Apr. ||Chicago, Tits. Martin Kennelly, D...|1955, Apr. 
1955, May Chicopee, Mass.. Walter Trybulski, R. .|1956, Jan. 
1957, May ||Cicero, Ill,..... *C. A. Harrell... ....|1954, Apr 
1958, Jan. Cincinnati, Ohio.|*Wilbur R. Kellogg. | .|/1954’ Apr. 
1955, June||Clarksb’g,W.Va.|*J. Frank Wiseman...|1 51, ay 
Cleveland, Ohio.|A. J. Celebrezze, D 55, Nov. 
1936, July Cleveland. et heck *Ray Martin’. 1952, June 
$958, Aug. |/Clifton, N. J *John Fitzgerald , 52, Jan 
, Apr. Clifton’ Iowa... .|Don Allison, R....:.. 1956, Jan, 
1958" Jan. |!Colo. Spgs., Colo.!*John M. Biery ; 


1953, Feb. 


Po SPE 


United States—Mayors and City Managers 15 
Term: Mayor, date of expiration; *City Manager, date of appointment. 
D, Democrat; R, Republican; N-P, Non-Partisan; Prog., Progressive; Soc., Socialist. 
May Mayor or y 
City (*) City. Maiiager Term City (*) City. Manager Term 
Columbia, Mo...)*W. Leo Hill. oo... 952, Mar. ||Indianapolis. . . M. Clark, 
Columbia, 8; c -|*Fhomas Maxwell. - 11980. Aug. Inglewood Calit | [* BR. Goo Bed 14) ME. . 
Willman...... , Sept.||Ilowa City, Iowa.|*Peter F. Roan... .. ; 4 
Columbus, Ohio. |M. Sensenbrenner, D../1956, J sy fee wo Hived i Sr eeere D. 198, Rae: 
ponpion fet gs sey pear Hee Ae Ithaca, N. Y....|Ivan Cook, R,...;..: 1956. Jan. ° 
Corpus Christi. .|*Russell © Mech lure. .|1953, he Jackson. Mich...|*Joseph Warren...... wees Sept. 
Council Bluffs... _|*Leslie McConnell. . -/1952, Aug. ||Jackson, Miss. . .|Allen Thompson, D.. 1957, July 
Covington, Ky. .|*George Schaefer. . 1952. Jan. ||Jackson, Tenn. .|/Emmet Guy, D...... 1955, July ) 
Cranston, R. I. .|George Beane, R...../1955, Jan. ||Jacksonville. . . .|Hayden Burns, D 1955, June 
Cumberland Roy -W. Eves, N-P. ..|1958; July ||Ja2mestown..... Samuel ae on ae . (1956, Jan. 
ic ae Jersey City, N. [Bernard erey, D988 NBG 
F i erry, Di... i 
CS he aire er Wolf, R....... 1956, Jan. S'son City. Tenn |E. G. Quillen Sere ay Ba, bey 
ae eal ar) hee ae Oe 1oee Beer sonnstown, Pa. SIN onic Rose, R...... 1956, Jan 
Sxl ae i | eee oliet, Tll,...... nee 
Danville, Va... .|*T, Edward Temple. . 1950, Sept sop, MMOs Siena *J.. D. Bauska nierds 1988" May 
Davenport, Ia...|Walter Beuse, D..... 56, an. 

Dayton, Ohio... .|*Herbert Starick..... 1953, July ||Kalamazoo. .... *Clarence H. Elliott. . |1951, Aug. 
Besalaralt [ons UROL A336 any liken: City’ Ml (oe'B, Cachan. a0’ My 
ecatur, Ill..... te) is, N-P... . P. Cookingham... . a 
Denver, Colo Quigg Newton, N-P. . 1955, Tune Kearny, N. J. :|Joseph M. Healey, D. |1956, “ 

Des Moines, Ia..|*Leonard Howell... .. 1950, Aug. ||Kenosha, Wis. ..|*Richard Custer... ... 
Detroit, Mich.. .|Albert E. Cobo, N-P..|1958, Jan. ||Key West, Fla..|*V. A. Lang..... - 
Dubuaue, Towa..|*L. J. Schiltz.’...... 1951) Apr. ||Kingston, N. Y.,|Frederick Stang, R... 3 y 
Duluth, Minn...|George Johnson, Ind. .|1957, Apr. ||Knoxville, Tenn. )George Dempster, D.. |1956, Jan. 
Durham, N. C..|*Robert Flack....... 1946, Oct. ||Kokomo, Ind... .|Raymon Gilbert, D... |1956, Jan. 
E. Cleveland, O.|*Charles A. Carran. . .|1922, Oct. ||Lackawanna, 
E, Orange, N. J.|Wm. M. McConnell, R}1957, Jan. Nig Mitgrunene s John Janiga, D,...... 1956, Jan 
Easton, Pa..... Robert Morse, R..... 1956, Jan. ||LaCrosse, Wis...|Henry Ahrens, N-P... |1955, Apr. 
Eau Claire, Wis.|*David Rowlands. .|1952, Aug. ||Lafayette, Ind. .| Kenneth Snyder, Ler 1956, Jan 
ttbath, 3.9. Rviveuar a ehede: x |1387 Yaw eaves Qk (Aare ehaneom. Pes Mey 
izabe gym er ‘orte. n. range, Ga... Trane, «.3.... 0, Apr. 
Hkhart, nds ats L. Danielson, R. 956, Jan. ||Lake Charles... .|Sidney L. Gray, 1957, J Say 
ira, ah TRabert E. Wuinn. . -{1951, Jan. |jLakeland, Fla.. .|*David acu ‘acting. 52, Oct. 
El Paso, Texas. .|Fred’k Hervey, D.. ..|/1955, Apr. ||Lakewood, Ohio.|A..I. Kauffman, R. 956, Jan. 
Elyria, Ohio .|J. Grant Keys, D 1956, Jan. ||Lancaster, Pa...|Kendig Bare, R... 1958, Jan. 
nid, O. ‘al ; Laredo, Tex. ...|J..C. Martin, Jr., D 1956, June 
Laurel, Miss..../Andrew Scott, D. 1957, July 
6 pierre Bago John, Bue Buekley, NP ; 1956, iee 
ie ebanon, Pa....|Fred’ iller, Ru. sts. an, 
Evanston, Ill. . .|*Bert W. Johnson... .|1953, Dec. ||Lewiston, Me. . .|Ernest Maleatanél D../1 55, Mar. 
Everett, Mass. ..|Phillip Crowley, N-P..|1956, Jan. ||Lexington, Ky. .|*Herbert Fritz....... 951, June 
Everett. Wash. .|L. H. Unzelman, N-P.|1956, June arent on eee ae 3 poreanen Ne ) tone tee 
ncoln, Nebr...|Clark Jeary, N-P..... , Ma 
Pope, core -|Board of somes eae 1956, 3 Little Rock, Ark.|Pratt Remmel, R..... 56, Jae 
Fargo, N Dak L T, Lashkowitz, NEP 1958, Apr [root N.Y. Willian Mallet 
ters a Se ng Beach...../*Samuel Vickers... .. . an 
Fayet' ville N. C. rare hile aaa 949; July ||7° , 
Ferndale, Mich. |sWiltred a) Laing. _\1949 Ape borat, Obie...» Son severe Kem 1987 yan 
Fitchburg, Mass.|Peter J. Levanti, N-P.|1956, Jan. 108 aie: ky? Andrew Broaddus, 1958, pee 
ee bap venes eee Se Chirgwin. Aone Nise Lowell, Mass... .|*Frank E. Barrett... |1955, Dec, 
ond du Lac.... nm Weis, N-P.... , Apr * i 
Ft. Dodge, Iowa.|Marvin Vedrig, N-P. .|1956, Jan Lower Merion... Evan FERC AEE oc one 942, Jan 
Ft. Lauderdale. .|*D. P. Wolfer 964) Agr. | ees nae “Etcphes Satheis. ea Hats 
. + D. F. Wolter... ’ ynehburg, Va..|*Robert Morrison... , Sept. 
25, Sith, erie ae a As oes A TE Spr Lynn, Mass.....|Arthur Frawley, D.... |1956, Jan. 
re Wovth Tos yy Dy aee ac 1946. June Lynwood, Calif, .|*A. J. Bateman...... 1948; July 
Framingham. ...|Board of Selectmen Macon, Ga..... B. F. Merritt, Jr., N-P}1955, Nov. 
Fresno, Calif....}Gordon G. Dunn, N-P|1957, Apr. ||Madison, Wis. ..|George Forster, N-P..|1955, Apr. 
Gadsden, Ala. . .|Hugh Patterson, D.. ./1958, Oct. ||Manchester, Ct..| 7 Richard Martin... .. 1986) Jan. 
pe ree Pen Leo W. Morrison, P.. pee Apr. (Manchester... .|J. T. Benoit, D......./1956, Jan. 
Goren. Tex. as Fart Wadley wr, 1956, Jaw ||Manitowoc, Wis.|R. Menchel, N-P..... 1956, Apr. 
Glendale, Calit’ |#G. bm, Perkins, ....,_|1952. Apr, ||Mansfield, Ohio. |Robert Lemley, D... . |1956, Jan. 
Gloucester ‘|*Dean C. Cushing. | ~-|1954, Feb eh aaa N.J. Hlsoted BBOuAIY Jan, i aera ee 
spp hele 8 OG ; ’ arion, ....|Ralph Leech, R...... , Jan, 
Grand Rapids...|*George W. Welsh 954, May |\\rarion, Ohio. ..|Harold Robinson, R. . |1956, Jan. 
Granite City, Ill.|Leonard Davis, N- 1957, May Mason City, I George Mendon, N-P. |1958. J 
Great Falls.’ ... James Austin, R. 1955, May ||Masen nn. Ohio’ |Edeat Lash, D....... 1986’ Jan, 
ion bone oa ee eornkenl 19077 opr. Maywood, Ill. ..|*Gayle Martin....... 1954; May 
reens see BneWS ’ *!|McKeesport, Pa.|Andrew Jakomas, D. . |1958, Jan. 
Greenville, Miss.|George Archer, D.....|1956, Jan. Medford, M *James Shurtleff 1950 J 
ville, 8. C.|*Gerald W. Shaw... .|1951, Oct. stor Wena eeaight: Hoek Tyee 
Greens , loc. Gisborne, Tt 1956, Jan, ||Melrose, Mass.. ,|Lawrence Lloyd, R.. . |1956, Jan 
Greenwich...... . C. Gisborne, R.... Memphis, Tenn. Frank Tohay, D. .. vi, 1986, Jan 
* .||Meriden, Conn...) Henry ello, Be , Jan 
Fac eeneek: Nia. |winslow Burhans, D._|1987, Ape. |[Meridian, Miss..|*Jack Tallent... 1953, Sept 
i . nn ami, Fla..... war 'Vans...... , Sep 
ascites Pea sy egg ty pe pee .|1950, Jan. ||Miami Bch., Fla.|*Claude Renshaw. .. .|1925, Sept. 
Hammond, Ind..|Vernon Anderson, R. ./1956, Jan Merten ets oes ee eats R... Aone: hoy 
, oe e E ; 5 h 
Hamtramck. ..|Albert J. Zak. D.°....|1936, APT. | Mitton Conn... |*John J. Desmond, ...|1951; June 
Harrisburg, Pa. .|Claude H ’ 
Hartford, Conn. .|*Carleton Sharpe ree ie Jan. ||Milwaukee, Wis.|Frank Zeidler, N-P. .. |1956, Apr. 
Battcbapas MM ope i /1987, Soy rummage Pinar D:.”fges Oe 
...|Bd. of Corns » Ala..... dD Gravel 
Haverhill Mass. *Daniel E. McLean. ..|1952, Jan, ||Moline, Hl...... Paul Johnson, R...... 1957, May 
Hazleton, Pa... .|S. Thos. Capparell, R_/1956, Jan. ||Monroe, La..... John E. Coon, D..... 1956, July 
Hempstead, N.Y.|Ernest. Ashdown, N-P. eee, aoe Aco nendatey J. ear enee ee. i ese Bay 
Highland Bark, *T, BE, Hinson. .,...- 47, July Morgantown: ad sElmer Prinée. « Bo 1933, Dec. 
wiitate ote Philip E. Cowan, N-P.|1955, Apr. . Vernon..... accarella, ae , Ja 
ites eg oe Grogan, Dp... .|1957; July ||Muncie, Ind. J_R. pai Sear ee gee 
Holyoke, Mass. .|Edwin Seible, R.... 956, Jan. ||Muskegon, Mich.|*George Liddle... ... eat ay 
D an A « . Clay tharrell..... 
Hot Spgs. ‘Ark..|Floyd A. Housley, D.. tae J Muskogee, Okla.|*C. Clay Harrell 1952, June 
Hgptingion Pir vor congeutmon | Nashgieeta: [en Web™: (36s: Jone 
: as) le, Tenn.|Ben West, D......... 
Gatton’ 12 [ee ne Chenoweth” (1951, Sunel|New Bedford, - |Arthur Harriman, N-P|1986, Jan. 
preteen ere: ew Britain, Ct.) Edw: »R..-- 
h New Brunswick. |John Lynch, D,...... 1955, May 
Tndependence....|R. P. Weatherford, | ong Apr. llNew Castle... .. Edward DeCarbo, R.. |1956, Jan. 
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United States—Mayors ana City Managers 


Term: Mayor, date of expiration; City Manager, date of appointment. 
D, Democrat; R, Republican; N-P, Non-Partisan; Prog., Progressive; Soc., Socialist. 


(*) City Manager 


City 


New Haven, Ct. 


N. Kensington. . 
New London... 
New Orleans... 
New Rochelle... 


No. Little Rock. 
Northampton. . 


Norwalk, Conn. . 
Norwood, Ohio. . 


Nutley, N. J....|H. 


Oak Park, Ill... 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Oakland, Calif. . 


Ogden, U 
Okla. City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Orange, N. J.... 
Orlando, Fla.. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Owensboro, Ky.. 


Paducah, Ky.. 
Palo Alto, Cait: 
Parkersburg, 
Parma, ‘Ohio. 
Pasadena, Calif. . 
Passaic, N. J.... 


Peoria, Ill....... 
Perth Amboy.. 
Petersburg, Va. . 
Bee ze 
Phoenix, 

Pine Bluff, ark 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass... 
Plainfield, N. J.. 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
Pomona, Calif... 
Pontiac, Mich... 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Port Huron..... 
Portland, Me... 
Portland, Ore... 
Portsmouth. . 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Poughkeepsie. . 
Providence, R. I. 
Provo City, Utah 
Pueblo, Colo. . 


Quincy, Ill....,. 
Quincy, Mass... 


Racine, Wis... . 
Raleigh, N. C 

Rapid City.... 
Reading, Pa... 
Redondo Beach, 


Cal 

Redwood City... 

Reno, Nev..,... 
Revere, Mass. . 

Richmond, Calif. 
Richmond, Ind... 
Richmond, Va. 
Riverside, Calif, . 
Roanoke, Va... 
Rochester, Minn. 
Rochester, N, Y. 
Rock Island, Tl. 
Rockford, Ill.... 
Rocky Mount... 
Rome, Ga 
Rome, N. A 
Roswell, N. M... 
Royal Oak...... 


Sacramento.... 
Saginaw, Mich. . 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
St. Joseph, Mo.. 
St. Louis, Mo... 
St. Paul, Minn. . 
St. Petersburg... 
Salem, Mass.... 


aoe 


-|Lester Titus, 


-|John Gothner, 
..|*William H. Carper.. 

-|*H. 8. Thorgrimsen.. . 
-|James Bamford, R.. . 


-|*Leslie R. Rudd 


Mayor or 
(*) City Manager 


AS C. Lee, nee 
E. Gardlock, D 
"Ridward R. Hemkle.. 
‘|deL. S. Morrison, D. . 
*Aaron Simmons 


.|Robt. F. Wagner, D.. 
..|Leo P. Carlin, D 
-|John Swank, R... 


Term 


-|1956, Jan. 


949, 
. |Win. Maren Burgen)R. 1947, Jan. 
1956, Jan. 


Almon Perry, D...... 
-|James Cahillane, D,.. 
Irving Freese, Ind. 

R. Edward Tepe, ab ee 

W. Chenoweth, D. 


*Mark E. Keane 
Bd. of Commissioners 


*Ross Taylor. i 
.|G. Cunningham, N-P. 
Russell Riley, N-P.. 

J. Rolfe Davis, D.. 
Sonn V. Voss, NEB. 
*Dean I. Dauley 


.|*Fred H, Morgan.... 
*Jerome Keithley... . 


Wm. G. Brown, eS 
.|Stephen Zona, D. 
*Don McMillan...... 
Morris Pashman, R.. . 


A. McCarthy, Ind.. 


-|*Oliver Semmes, Jr... 


*George E. Bean 


-|Jas. J. Flynn, Jr., D. ./195: 


*Roy F. Ash... .. 2... 
Joseph Clark, Jr., D.. 
*Ray W. Wilson 
Offie Lites, D 
David Lawrence, : 
Robert Capeless, D.. . 
Allen Tompkins, R... 
*William B. Webb.... 
Arthur H. Cox, R.... 
*Walter Willman..... 
*Charles Brazil....... 
eTay Ee Gibbs.. .. os. 
*Julian H. Orr....... 
Fred Peterson, R..... 
-|*Robert E, Layton... 
athe TE RT: PS 
*Hayden Johnson. 
Walter Reynolds, D. 
Aura Hatch, N-P,.... 
-|*Russell W, Rink.. 


Leo W. Lenane, D... 
*William Deegan, Jr. . 


N-P... 


*Franz C. Nybye 
*E, A. Rolison 
PSS ete Org. oy. os 
*Edward P. o" Toole. . 
*Wayne Thompson. .. 
Lester Meadows, R... 


-|*Horace H, Edwards.. 


*Oren L. King 
*Arthur Owens. . 
C..H. McQuillan, N-P: 
*Robert P. Aex....... 
*Cornelius Bodine, Jr. 
M. Lundstrom, N-P.. 

*Roy Williamson..... 
*Samuel King........ 


*C,. M. Woodbury. . 
*Edward Shafter. .... 


*B. W. Cavanaugh. 
*Charles Miller...... 
L. A. Borgert, N-P.. 
Stanley Dale, R...... 
Joseph Dillon, D, 
*Ross Windom 


7 


1956, Jan. 
.|1955, Nov. 
1956, Jan. 
1956,May 


1953, Sept. 


‘|1955; Apr. 
1954, Jan. 


.|1954, Mar. 
.|1950, July 


1956, Apr. 
-|1956, Jan. 


- 1953; Sept. 


.|1957, May 
1950) Jan. 


1955, Apr. 


.|1950, Sept. 


1953, Dec. 


.|1956, Jan. 


1952, July 
1947, 


‘11946, Feb. 
1931; Oct. 


.|1946, June 
1949, June 
111956, May 
1958, Apr. 
.|1957, Apr. 
1956, June 
1948, May 
11956, Jan. 


City 


Stamford, Conn. 
Steubenville. ... 
Stockton, Calif. . 
Stratford, Conn. 
Superior, Wis... 
Syracuse, N. ¥.. 


Tacoma, Wash.. 
Tallahasse, Fla.. 
Tampa, Fla..... 
Temple, Tex.... 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Texarkana, Tex. |A 


Toledo, Ohio... . 
Topeka, Kan.... 
Torrington, Ct.. 
Trenton, N. J... 


Tulsa, Okla..... 
Tyler, Texas.... 


Union, N. J. 
Univ. City, Mo. 
Utica, N. Y 


Vancouver...... 
Vermillion, S. D. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


Waco, Texas.... 
Waltham, Mass. 
Warren, Ohio... 
Warwick, R.I.. 
Warwick, Va.... 
Washington,.... 
Washington, Pa. 
Waterbury..... 
Waterloo, Lowa.. 
Watertown..... 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Waukegan, Ill... 
Wauwatosa..... 
West Allis, Wis.. 
W. Hartford.... 
W. Haven, Conn. 
W. New by re : 
W. Orange, N. 
W. Palm Beach. 
Weymouth. 
Wheeling, W.Va. 
White Plains. . 
Wichita, Kan. . . 
Wichita Falls... 
Wilkes-Barre. . 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
W: illiamsport. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilmington’ 


Winston-Salem... 
Woonsocket. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Wyandotte 


Zanesville Ohio. 


J.|Walter ‘Quinn, D 


Winona, Minn, .|L 


Thomas Quigley, D 
S. McCormick, D 
*John C. Lilly... 
*Harry B. Flood..... 
*Robt. Baumberger. 

Donald Mead, R 


*Frank Backstrom... . 


F, E. Biertienpiee R. 
*Elder Gunter....... 
Boyd E. Golder, D... 


*James E. Neal...... 
W. H. Jarmuth, N-P.. 
Pat Kelly,.Dis..; «55 


*J. W. Jeffrey.) -...<. 
Henry Turner, N- 
W. C. Burbank, R 


Bd. of Commissioners. 
Elmer Wilson, R..... 
Raymond Snyder, R.. 
L. A. Touchae, N-P... 
Board of Selectmen. . 
*C, Leland Wood 
Robert Coulson, 
Wm. Knuese, N-P... 
A. H. Klentz, N-P... 
*Rodney L. Loomis... 
John Prete; D. oo. cs. 


+James Mott, Jr...... 
Board of Selectmen. . 
*Robert Plummer. 


.|Edwin Michaelian, R: 


ee Smith... 4 
*H, A, Thomason. 


‘|L. M. Kniffen, R.... 


*John Deal 


.|Clifford Harman, R.. 


August F. Walz...... 
*James R. Benson... 
. E, Pfeiffer, R 
*John M. Gold 


.|Kevin Coleman, Ind, D, 


*Francis J. es 
William Kreger, R... 


.|Gilbert Burns, N-P... 
.|*Charles Curran...... 


Howard Eyster, R.... 


.|Frank Kryzan, D..... 


Sherman Johnson, D.. 


San Jose, Calif. . oe P, Hamann. 1950, Mar. 
San Lean RE a ceClure.... |1948, Apr. 
Sandusky, Ohio. |*Karl Kigelo. an 1945, Oct. 
Santa Ana, Calif.|*Carl J. Thornton... 1953, Apr. 
Santa Barbara. .|John T. Richard, R.. . |1955, — 
% Sand eree'RG [Sey Migr ‘begtnning Sane. 955 
Santa Monica...|*Ran Dorton..... 1947, June 
Savannah, Ga...|*Francis A. Jacocks,. . |1954, Mar. 
Schenectady. ...|*Arthur Blessing. .... 1954, May 
Scranton, Pa....|James Hanlon, 1958, Jan. 
Seattle, Wash. ..|Allan Pomeroy, N: 1956, June 
Sheboygan, Wis.|Edward Schmidt, NE 1955, Apr. 
Shreveport, La. .|James Gardner, B23 . 11958; ‘Ov. 
Sioux City, Towa *R.M. Hoisington 1954, Mar. 
Sioux F: 8, 8 .|Fay Wheeldon, N-P..|1959, May 
South Bend, tnd. John Scott, R........ 1956, Jan. 
South Gate..... C. H. Peckenpaugh.. . |1956, Apr. 
Spartanburg... .|*Francis Jacocks..... 1950, Oct. 
Spokane, Wash. .|Bd. of Commissioners 
Springfield, Ill...|John MacWherter, R. |1955, Apr. 
Springfield...... Daniel Brunton, D.... 1956, Jan. 
Springfield, Mo..|*William E. se pag 1953, Sept. 
Springfield, Ohio.|*Harold R. Cheek... .|19 54, Apr. 


, May 


. |1958. Jan. 


1953, June 
195. 


*Arvah Hopkins...... 3, Feb. 
Curtis Hixon, N-P.... |1955, Nov. 
*R. E. Routh ota 1950, Sept. 
Ralph Tucker, D..... 1956, Jan. 
. P, Miller, Jr., D...|1956, May 
*John J. McCarthy... |1954, June 
G. Schnellbacher, N-P.|1955 ,Apr. 
William Carroll, D..../|1955, Noy. 
Donald J. Connolly, D|1955, May 
E, A. Fitzgerald, R.../|1956, Jan. 
.|*J. Luther Davis..... 1953. Aug. 
L. Tak IS Centers 1956, May 
«Clarence Stewart. 1952. Apr. 


ieee Jan, 
1950, Oct. 
1956, Jan. 


1952, June 
1956, May 
1957, July 


1952; July 


1956, et 
1956, J an. 
1956, Jan. 
- /1940, Jan. 
1958, May 
1956, Apr. 
1956, Apr. 
1955, Nov. 
1955, May 


, May 


1952) June 


1951, yoy 
1956, J 


1956, June 
1952, M: 
1956, Jan, 
1956, Jan. 


1958, Jan. 


—— ‘ « 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Athletic Commission—Three members. Robert 
K. Christenberry, chairman,, $13,800; others, $75 
each day they attend meetings; 226 West 47th St., 
New York City. 

Audit and Control—Comptroller, $20,000; State 
Office Bldg., Albany 1; 270 Broadway, New York 


City. 

Banking—Superintendent, $18,500; State Office 
Bldg., Albany 1; 270 Broadway, New York City. 
: me ee $18,500. State Capitol, Al- 
any 1. : 

Civil Defense Commission, State—Temporary 
commission, to adopt, promulgate and make effec- 
tive a comprehensive plan for civil defense. State 
Director, apptd. by Commission, to serve at its 
pleasure, $19,500; Milton V. O’Connell, deputy 
director for public information, 124 East 28th St., 
New York City 16. 

Civil Service—Oscar M. Taylor, president, $18,- 
500; two commissioners, $13,700 each; State 
Office Bldg., Albany; also 270 Broadway, New 
York -City; State Office Bldg., Buffalo; 155 W. 
Main St., Rochester. 

Commerce—Commissioner, $17,000; also 342 
Madison Ave., New York City. 

Conservation—Louis A. Wehle, commissioner, 
$17,000; Arcade Blidg., Broadway and Maiden 
Lane, Albany 7. 

Correction—Commissioner, $18,500; State Office 
Building, Albany 1. 

Counsel to the Governor—Daniel Gutman, $18,- 


0. 

Discrimination, State Commission Against—Five 
members appointed by the Governor with advice 
and consent of Senate; $13,700 each, John R. Fox, 
executive director, 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 


Education—Chief administrative officer, Dr. 
Lewis A. Wilson, President of the University 
and Commissioner of Education; $20,000 and 


necessary travel expenses; Education Bldg., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Fish and Game, Division of—Administers and 
enforces all laws relating to the wildlife resources 
of the state. Issues hunting and fishing licenses. 
Refer to fishing licenses and hunting licenses. 
Director, Arcade Bldg., Albany 7, N. Y 


eae Licenses—270 Broadway, New York 
City 7. 

Picea Racing—(see Racing Commission, Har- 
ness). 


Health—Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, commissioner, 
$18,500; State Office Bldg., Albany. 

Housing—Commissioner, $17,000. Bureau Public 
Relations—Jacob-C. Seidel, director, 270 Broad- 
way, New York City 7. 


Hunting Licenses—270 Broadway, New York 
City 7. 
Insurance—Superintendent, $18,500; 324 State 


Street, Albany 1, & 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Labor—Industria] Commissioner, $18,500; State 
Office Bldg., 80 Centre St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Law—Jacob K. Javits, attorney’ general, $25,000; 
is the chief legal officer of the state. State Capi- 
tol, Albany 1. 

Lands and Forests, Division of—Has charge of 
forestry work in the state and administers the 
State Forest Preserve. Director, Arcade Bldg., 
Albany 7. 

Library Shee see tae ie F. Connell. librarian; 
te Education g., any 1. 

a cones, Division of—Abraham S. Wechsler, di- 

rector, 270 Broadway, New York 7. Other offices: 

95 Central Ave., Albany; State Office Bldg., Buffa- 

lo: Binghamton, Rochester and Utica. 

Licenses, Hunting and Fishing—270 Broadway, 
New York City 7. 

Mental Hygiene—Commissioner, $18,500; State 
Office Bldg., Albany 1; 270 Broadway, New York 


7. : : 
OI litary and Naval Affairs, Division of—Maj. 
Gen. Karl F. Hausauer, head (Commanding Gen- 
eral of the N. Y. National Guard), who is Chief of 


New York State—Chief Officials 17 
NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT, 


(Elected Nov. 2, 1954. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1958) 
Governor—Averell Harriman, D., Central Valley, $50,000 and Executive M 
Lieutenant Governor—George B. Le Luca, D., Bronx, $20,000. gt ae 
Comptroller—Arthur Levitt, D., Brooklyn, $25,000. 
Attorney General—Jacob K. Javits, R., New York City, $25,000. 


1955 


Staff to the Governor. Annual salary equal to pay 
of grade and allowances of an officer of like grade 
in the Army of the United States. Office: Chief of 
roadway, New ae its Se Adjutant 


Motor Vehicles, Bureau of—James R. Macduff, 


commissioner, $13,500. 504 Sentral Ave., Alban 
1; N. Y. City offices: State Office Bldg., New Yor 
City 13; 320 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17; 


National Guard, New York—The strength of the 
New York National Guard, on April 1, 1953 was 
2,123 officers, 400 warrant officers and 20,425 en- 
listed men. Commanding—Major General Karl F. 
Hausauer. Chief of Staff—Brig. Gen. Gerard W. 
Kelley. Chief Clerk—Capt. Emil E. Sauvigne, 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. 

Naval Militia, New York—That part of the or- 
ganized militia of the State which is established 
and uniformed as a naval force originally author- 
ized in the Legislature by ‘‘An Act to establish a 
State Naval Militia.’”” Commander, Capt. Louis A. 
Gillies. Headquarters: 270 Broadway (Room 
1112), New York City. 

Parks, State Council of—Director of State Parks, 
Arcade Bldg., Broadway and Maiden Lane, 
Albany; also 270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Parole, Division of—Board of five members, avs 
pointed by the Governor with consent of Senate. 
Lee B. Mailler, chairman, $17,000; others, $15,900 
each; 547 Broadway, Albany 1; State Office Bldg., 
New York City; Ellicott Square Bldg., Buffalo. 

Police—(see State Police). 

Port of New York Authority—Created April 30, 
1921. Harold S. Cullman, chairman; Lee K. Jaffe, 
director public relations, 111 Eighth Ave., New 
York City 11. 

Power Authority—Five trustees, appointed by 
the Governor; consent of the Senate; terms, 5 
years; each, $10,000. William S. Chapin, general 
rete and secretary, 270 Broadway, New York 

y 7. 

Probation, Division of—Edward J. Taylor, direc- 
tor of probation. State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 
also 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 

Public Service Commission—Benjamin F. Fein- 
berg, chairman, $19,500; others, $18,500; $25 a 
day in lieu of travel expenses. G. Tanner, sec- 
retary, 55 Elk St., Albany; Harold N. Weber, 
executive secretary, 233 Broadway, New York 

ity 7. 

Public Works—John W. Johnson, superintend- 
ent, $19,500; State Office Bldg., Albany 1 and 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. 

Racing Commission—Three members appointed 
by the Governor, with consent of the Senate, No 
compensation other than actual expenses. Harry 
Sera secretary; 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 

ity 22. 

Racing Commission (Harness)—Three members 
appointed by the Governor, with consent of the 
Senate. No comvensation other than actual ex- 


penses. Michael J. Monz, exec. director, 745 
Fifth Ave. (Rm. 400), New York City 22. 

Safety, Division of—Director, $15,400; 17 Elk 
St., Albany 7 

Secretary of State—(see State, Dept. of). 

Social Welfare—Raymond W. Houston, com- 


missioner, $18,500; 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y.; 
also 205 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Standards and Purchase—Commissioner, $17,000; 
103 Washington Ave., Albany 1; also 270 Broad- 
way, New York City 7. 
State—Secretary of State, $17,000; 164 State St., 
Albany 1; Mrs. Margaret W. Burian, secretary to 


Secretary of State, 270 Broadway, New York 
City 7. 
State Police—Superintendent, $15,400; Capt. 


Eugene F. Hoyt, executive officer; State Capitol, 
Albany. 

State University—Created by act of 1948 Legis- 
lature to develop and administer state supported 
higher education. William S. Carlson, president, 

Taxation and Finance—Commissioner, $18,500; 
others, $16,400. State Office Building, Albany 1; 


’ State Office Bldg., New York City 13; 320 Scher- 


merhorn St., Brooklyn 1%. 

Veterans’ Affairs, Division of—State Director, 
$17,000; 112 State St., Albany 7; also 270 Broad- 
way, New York Ciy. 

Workmen’s: Cumpensation Board—Mary H. Don- 
lon, chairman, $17,000; other members, $12,500. 
Appointed by Governor, confirmed by Senate. State 
Office Bldgs., Albany 1; New York City 13. 
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New York State—State Legistature wa 


New York State Legislature, 1955 
Assembles annually first Wednesday after the first Monday in January. ( 


Members receive $7,500 yearly.) 


SENATORS ELECTED NOVEMBER 2, 1954, TO SERVE IN 1955-1956 
Senate: Republicans, 34; Democrats, 24. Total, 58. (*) Reelected 


sean aaa ie, cal Sue 
—* . Larkin, R., Flora! 

3+ William 8; Hults, Jr., R., Port Washington 

4—Edward J. 5) cs 

5—Walter G. McGahan, R., Bayside 


18—*Harry Gittleson, D., Brooklyn 
19—Edward V. Curry, D., Staten Island 
20—*MacNeil Mitchell, R., Manhattan 
2i—James L. Watson, D., Manhattan 
22—*Alfred E. Santangelo, D., Manhattan 
23—-*Joseph Zaretzki, D.-L., Manhattan 
24—*Joseph R, Marro, D., Manhattan 
25—*Frances J. Mahoney, D., Manhattan 
26—*John J. Donovan, Jr., D., Bronx 
27—Jacob H. Gilbert, D., Bronx 
28—*Nathaniel T, Helman, D., Bronx 
29—*Francis J. McCaffrey, D., Bronx 


= S. McCullough, R., 
ah iiitlen @ Gandem, Mey sokers 
33—*T G. Desmond, R., Newburgh \ 
34—*Arthur H. Wicks, R., 

*Brnest I. Hatfield, R., Hyde Park 
oo Soury Neddo B Whitchall” pe 
38—*Thomas F, Campbell, R., Schenectady 
39—*Gilbert T. Seelye, R., B Hills 


46—*Wheeler Milmoe, R., 
47—*Warren M. Anderson 
48—*George R. Metcalf, R., R 
49—*Harry K. Morton, R., R.D. 1, Hornell 
50—*Dutton S. Peterson, R., Odessa 


anning 
53—*Austin W. Erwin, R., Ge: 
54—*Earl W. Brydges, R., Wilson 
55—* Walter J. Mahoney, R., Buffalo 
56—*Stanley J. Bauer, R., Buffalo 
57—*John H. Cooke, R., Alden 


58—*George H. Pierce, R., Allegany 


ASSEMBLYMEN ELECTED NOVEMBER 2, 1954 TO SERVE IN 1955-1956 
Assembly: Republicans, 90; Democrats, 60. Total, 150. (*) Reelected 


Albany—(1) Edwin Corning, D., Clarksville; 
(2) *James J. McGuiness, D., Albany. 

Allegany—*Wm. H. MacKenzie, R., Belmont. 

Bronx—(1) *Bernard C. McDonnell. D.; (2) 
*Sidney A. Asch, D.; (3) *Morris Mohr, D.; (4) 
*Felipe N. Torres; (5) Melville E. Abrams, D.; 
(6) *Walter H. Gladwin, D.; (7) *John T. Sat- 

Pp; *Mitchell J. Sherwin, D.; (9) 

*William Kapelman, D.; (10) Matthew R. Dwyer, 
eo (11) Enzo Gaspari, D.; (12) Fred W. Eggert, 
r 


aaa a Daniel S. Dickinson, Jr., R., 
Whitney Point; (2) *George L. Ingalls, D., Bing- 
hamiton. 
Cattaraugus—*Leo P. Noonan, R., Farmersville 
Station. 
Cayuga—*Charles A. Cusick, R., Weedsport. 
2 ee uaa Herman Magnuson, R., Bemus 
oint. 
Chemung—*Harry J. Tifft, R., Horseheads. 
Chenango—Mrs, Janet Hill Gordon, R., Norwich, 
Clinton—"James A. FitzPatrick, R., Plattsburg. 
Columbia—*Willard C. Drumm, R., Niverville. 


Cortland—*Louis H. Folmer, R., Homer. 
Delaware—*Edwyn E. Mason, R., Hobart. 
Dutchess—*Robert W. Pomeroy, R., Wassaic 


Butler, R., Buffalo; (4) *Frank J. By; 
Buffalo; (5) John B. Lis, D., Buffalo; (6) *George 
F. Dannebrock, R., Buffalo; (7) *Julius Volker, 
R., Depew; (8) *William Sadler, R., Blasdell. 
ssex—*Grant W. Johnson, R., Ticonderoga. 
Franklin—*Robert G. Main, R., Malone. 
Fulton and Hamilton—*Joseph R. Younglove, R., 
Johnstown. 
Genesee—*John E. Johnson, R., Pavilion. 
Greene—*William E. Brady, R., Coxsackie. 
Herkimer—*Leo A. Lawrence, R., Herkimer. 
Jefferson—*Orin S. Wilcox, R., Theresa. 
Kings—(1) *Max M. Turshen, D.; (2) *J. Sidney 
Levine, D., (3) “Mrs. Mary Gillen, D.; (4) *Ber- 
nard Austin, D.; (5) *John A. Monteleone, D.; 
(6) *Bertram L. Baker, D.; (7) “Louis Kalish, D.; 
(8) *Frank Composto, D.; (9) *Frank J. Mc- 
Mullen, D.; (10) *John J. Ryan, 
gene F. Bannigan, D.; 
(13) 
S. Lentol, 
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Fe etree fy 
Bertram L. Podell, D.; (22) *Anthony J. Travia, D. 
Lewis—*Benjamin H. Demo, R., Croghan. 
Livingston—*Joseph W. Ward, R., Caledonia. 
Madison—*Harold I. Tyler, R., Chittenango, 
Monroe—(1) *J. Eugene Goddard, R., East 
Rochester; (2) *A, Gould Hatch, R., Rochester: 
(3) *Paul B. Hanks, Jr., R., Brockport; (4) 
*Thomas F. Riley, R., Rochester. 
4 Montgomery—*Donald A. Campbell, R., Amster- 
am. 


Nassau—(1) Anthony  Barbiero, R., Valley 
Stream; (2) *Joseph F. Carlino, R.,°Long Beach; 
(3) *Mrs, Genesta M. Strong, R., Plandome; (4) 
Levine, D., (3) Mrs. Mary Gillen, D.; (4) *John 
J. Burns, R., Seacliff; (5) Francis P. McCloskey, 


R., Levittown; (6) Palmer D. Farrington, R., 


Lawrence. 

New York—(1) William F. Passannante, D.; (2) 
*Louis DeSalvio, D.; (3) *John J. Mangan, D.; 
(4) *Leonard Farbstein, D.; (5) *Ludwig Teller, 
D.; (6) Joseph J. Weiser, «>. (7) *Daniel M. 
Kelly, D.; (8) *Archibald Douglas, Jr,. R.; (9) 
*John R. Brook, R.; (10) *Herman Katz, D.; (11) 


*James C. Thomas, D.; (12) Mrs. Bessie Buchan- 
an, D.; (13) *Orest V. Maresca, D.; (14) *Ken- 
neth M. Phipps, D.; (15) William A. Kummer, 
D.; (16) Frank Rossetti, D. 

Niagara—(1) *Jacob E. 
ara Falls. 
der, -R.; 
S. Calli, R., Utica. 

nondaga—(1) *Lawrence M. Rulison, R., Syra- 
cuse; (2) Charles A. Schoeneck, Jr., R., Syracuse; 
(3) Philip R. Chase, R., Fayetteville. 

Ontario—*Robert M. Quigley, R., Phelps. 

Orange—(1) D. Clinton Dominick, III, R., 
Newbute (2) *Wilson C. VanDuzer, R., Middle- 
own. 

Orleans—*Alonzo L. Waters, R., Medina. 

Oswego—*Henry D. Coville, R., Central Square. 

Otsego—*Paul L. Talbot, R., Burlington Flats. 

Putnam—*Willis H. Stephens, R., Brewster. 

Queens—(1) *Thomas LaFauci, D., L. I. City (2) 
William Brennan, D., Elmhurst; (3) Charles Eck- 
stein, R., Ridgewood; (4) *Thomas A. Duffy, D., 
Jackson Heights; (5) *William G. Giaccio, D., Cor- 
ona; (6) Michael G. Rice, D., Whitestone; (7) 
Bernard Dubin, D., Forest Hills; (8) John Di 
Leonardo, R., Flushing; (9) “Fred W. Preller, 
R., Queens Village; (10) Louis Wallach, D., New 
Hyde Park; (11) Daniel L. Clarke, D., Jamaica: 
(2) *J. Lewis Fox D., Far Rockaway; (13) 
*Anthony P. Savarese, Jr.; R., Kew Gardens. 

Rensseiaer—*Thomas H. Brown, R., Troy. 

Richmond—(1) *Edward J. Amann, Jr., R.; (2) 
“Lucio F. Russo, R.; both Statea Island. 

Rockland—*Robert Walmsley, R., Nyack. 

St. Lawrence—*Allan P. Sill, R., Massena. 

Saratoga—*John L. Ostrander, R., Schuylerville. 

Schenectady—*Oswald D. Heck, R., Schenectady. 

Schoharie—*David Enders, R., Central Bridge. 

Schuyler—*Jerry W. Black, R., Trumansburg. 

Seneca—*Lawrence Van Cleef, R., Seneca Falls. 

Steuben—Charles D. Henderson, R., Hornell. 

Suffolk—(1) *Edmund R. Lupton, R., Riverhead: 
(2) *Elisha T. Barrett, R., Brightwaters; (3) 
John A, Britting, R., Farmingdale. 

Sullivan—*Hyman E. Mintz, R., Monticello. 

Tioga—*Richard C. Lounsberry, R., Owego. 

Tompkins—*Ray Ashbery, R., Trumansburg. 

Ulster—*Kenneth L. Wilson, R., Woodstock, 

Warren—*Stuart F, Hawley, R., Lake George. 

Washington—*Wm. J. Reid, R., Fort Edward 

Wayne—*Mrs. Mildred F. Taylor, R., Lyons. 

Westchester—(1) *Malcolm Wilson, R., Yonkers; 
(2) Fred S. Suthergreen, R., Ardsley; ’(3) *Miss 
Frances K. Marlatt; (4) *Hunter Meighan, R., 
Mamaroneck; (5) *William F. Horan, R., Tucka- 
hoe; (6) *Theodore Hill, Jr., R., Jefferson Valley. 

Wyoming—*Harold L. Peet, R., Pike. 

Yates—*Vernon W. Blodgett, R., Rushville. 
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New York State—Courts 
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a a i a i aa ec cee Be es lv 
Judiciary of the State of New York 


COURT OF APPEALS 

The Court is composed of a Chief Judge and six 
Associate Judges elected for a term of 14 years. 
Constitutional age limit 70 years, but Judges may 
serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 
70, The Chief Judge. receives $35,000 and the 
Associate Judges $32,500, and an allowance of 
$5,000 each for expenses, 


Chief Judge—Albert Conway, Brooklyn (1959). 


chester eae Braniey H. Fuld, New York City 


Clerk—Raymond J. Cannon, Court of Appeals 
Hall, Eagle St., Albany 1, N. Y,. oF 


COURT OF CLAIMS 


A Court of Record, cemposed of six Judges, 
appointed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate, Term, nine years and until a successor has 
been appointed and has qualified. Statutory age 
limit 70 years. Judge may serve until Dec. 31 of 
year in which he becomes 70. The Governor des- 
ignates the Presiding Judge. Salary $17,000. 

Presiding Judge—To be appointed. 

Judges—Charles T. Major, Skaneateles (1956): 
Fred A. Young, Lowville (1957); George Sylvester, 
New York City (Mar., 1958); Charles Lambiase, 
Rochester (1958); Bernard Ryan, Albion (1959). 

Clerk of the Court—John J. Clark, Rm, 246, The 
Capitol, Albany 1, N. Y. 


SUPREME COURT—APPELLATE DIVISION 


Designations are made by the Governor from 
among Supreme Court Justices. The Presiding 
Justice serves until expiration of his term. Asso- 
ciate Justices serve for five years. Vacancies are 
filled by new designations for full five years. 

Presiding Justices in the First and Second De- 
partments receive $31,500, of which $20,500 is paid 
by the State; Associate Justices in those Depart- 
ments receive $30,000, of which $20,000 is paid by 
the State; other Presiding and Associate Justices 
receive $20,500 and $20.000, respectively. 


First Judicial Department (Counties within the 
First Judicial District—New York and Bronx). 
Clerk—George T. Campbell, Court House, Madison 
Ave: and 25th St., New York City 10. 


Second Judicial Department (the Second, Ninth 
and Tenth Judicial Districts): Clerk—John J. 
Callahan, 45 Monroe Place. Brooklyn 2, 


Third Judicial Department (the Third, Fourth 
and Sixth Judicial Districts): Clerk—John S. Her- 
rick, Court House, Albany 1. 


Fourth Judicial Department (the Fifth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth Judicial Districts): Clerk—Her- 
pert E. Wait, Court House. Rochester. 


SUPREME COURT 


Justices are elected for a term of 14 years. Con- 
stitutional age limit 70 years, but Justices may 
serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 
70. Justices in the First, Second and Tenth Judi- 
cial Districts receive $28,000, of which $18,000 is 
paid by the State, and $10,000 by the City of 
New York. Other Justices receive $18,000. 


First Judicial District (Counties of New York and 
Bronx. Residence is Manhattan unless otherwise 


indicated): 


(1958); Irving L. Levey (1958); Felix C. Benvenga 
i Edward J. 
Nathan, Jr. (1960); Samuel H. Hofstadter ae 


j Tacoe Markowitz (1967); Ow 
A. Cox (1966); Jaco arkowitz i en 
fieGivern (i967); Saul S. Streit (1968); ‘Benja- 
min F, Schreiber (1968); Joseph M. Callahan 
(1968); Walter A Lynch (1968); Francis X. Conlon 
(18683; Arthur Markewich (1968); Vincent A. 
Lupiano (1968); George Tilzer (1968). 

Second Judicial District (Counties of Kings and 
Richmond. Residence is Brooklyn unless otherwise 
indicated): 

Philip M. Kleinfeld (1955); John MacCrate 
(1955); Michael F. Walsh (1956); Henry L. Ughetta 


(1956); George A. Arkwright (1958); Charles E. 
Murphy (1961); George J. Beldock (1961); Charles. 
N. Cohen (1961); Anthony J. DiGiovanna (1962): 
Walter R. Hart (1963); J. Vincent Keogh (1964) 
James S. Brown, Jr. (1965); Maximilian Moss 
(1965); Benjamin Brenner (1966); Thomas E. 
Morrissey, Jr. (1966); Miles ®. McDonald (1967)- 


Third Judicial District (Counties of Albany, 
Columbia, Green, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan 
and Ulster): 


Fourth Judicial District (Counties of Clinton, 
Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery 
St. Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 
Washington): 


Daniel F. Imrie, Glens Falls (1955); Andrew W- 
Ryan, Plattsburg (1957); Willard L. Best, Gloy- 
ersville (1960); Felix J. Aulisi, Amsterdam (1966); 
James Gibson, Hudson Falls (1966); Charles M. 
Hughes, Schenectady (1966); Paul D. Graves, 
Gouverneur (1967). 


Fifth Judiciat District (Counties of Herkimer, 
Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego): 


arl W. 
; Donald 


Sixth Judicial District (Counties of Broome, 
Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, 
Otsego, Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins): 

William H. Coon, Cortland (1955); Bertram L. 
Newman, Elmira (1955); Floyd E. Anderson, Bing- 
hamton (1961); Howard A. Zeller, Oneida (1963); 
Daniel J. McAvoy, Binghamton (1964); Joseph 
P. Molinati, Oneonta (1965). 


Seventh Judicial District (Counties of Cayuga, 
Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, 
Wayne and Yates): 

H. Douglass Van Duser, Brighton, Monroe Co. 
(1955); John C. Wheeler, Corning (1956); James 
C. O’Brien, Brighton, Monroe Co. (1958); Carroll 
M. Roberts, Pittsford (1961); John Van Voorhis, 
Irondequoit (1964); Frederic T. Henry, Canandai- 
gua (1964); Arthur E. Blauvelt, Port Byron 
(1964); Charles B. Brasser, Williamson (1964); 
G. Robert Witmer, Webster (1967). 


Eighth Judicial District (Counties of Allegany, 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, 
Orleans and Wyoming; residence, Buffalo unless 
otherwise indicated): 

William H. Munson, Medina (1955); George H. 
Rows (1957); Lee L. Ottaway, Jamestown (1957); 
George T. Vandermeulen (1957); Raymond C. 
Vaughan (1957); R. Foster Piper (1959); Hamilton 
Ward (1960); Alger A. Williams (1960); Leo J- 
Haggerty, Tonawanda (1960); Philip Halpern 
(1961); Robert E. Noonan, Batavia (1962); Regis 
O’Brien (1963); Carlton A. Fisher, Lancaster 
(1966); John S. Marsh, Niagara Falls (1967). 


Ninth Judicial District (Counties of Dutchess, 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland and Westchester): 


Frederick G. Schmidt, Port Chester (1955); Frank 
H. Coyne, Yonkers (1957); James W. Bailey, Cold 
Spring (1959); Gerald Nolan, Yonkers (1961): 
Elbert T. Gallagher, Katonah (1964); Robert 
Doscher, Suffern (1964); Samuel W. Eager, Mid- 
dletown (1965); Leonard J. Supple, Beacon 
(1956); Arthur D. Brennan, Harrison (1966). 


Tenth Judicial District (Counties of Queens, 
Nassau and Suffolk): 

Queens County—Sutphin Blvd. & 88th Ave., 
Jamaica 2; Nassau County—Court House, Mineola; 
Suffolk County—Court House, Riverhead. 

Charles S, Colden, Whitestone (1955); Cortland 
A, Johnson, Cedarhurs# (1956); Henry G. Wenzel, 
Jr., Richmond Hill (1959); James T. Hallihan, 
Flushing (1959); L. Barron Hill, Southold (1960); 
Nicholas M. Pette, Kew Gardens (1960); Percy D. 
Stoddart, Oyster Bay (1960); Peter M. Daly, 
Astoria (1961); Joseph M. Conroy, Richmond 
Hill (1962); D. Ormonde Ritchie, Brightwaters 
(1966); Marcus G. Christ, New Hyde Park (1966); 
Howard .T. Hogan, Farmingdale (1967); Samuel 
Rabin, Jamaica (1967). 


NEW YORK CITY GOVERNMENT 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 


Official title Name Politics Salary 
pee ee a a 
(Length of term, 4 years; present terms expire December 31, 1957) 

AY Ee Se eee ee Robert F. Wagner, Jr...... 4 ; Dem. ep d 
are a Ra A c Dem aoe 
President City Council... Dom. 25,000 
Borough dents: 

Manhattan............ Dem 28.000 
CORR... ow slew eis Dem > 2 

peat Poe ped Rep te 
ee ee See sons Wa Dem. 25,000 


Chief Clerk, Mayor’s office—Arthur D. Walker, 
City Hall, New York City 7. 


THE BOARD OF ESTIMATE 


Meets in Room 16, City Hall, Manhattan, on = 


each; others, 1 each. 
Z No resolution or amendment may be passed at 
the same meeting ~ Ser. ce Spclis ca pre- 
ed except a ee-four 3 
Seterciare Ruth W. Whaley. Rm. 1356 Muni- 
cipal Bldg., N.¥.C. 
THE COUNCIL 


Meets every Tuesday at 1:30 p.m. in the Council- 
manic Chamber. First meeting each year 
is held on first Wednesday after first Monday 
of January, at noon. At least one stated meeting 
shall be held each month, except in its discre- 
tion, in July and August. Consists of the Presi- 
dent of the Council and 25 Councilmen, one from 
each Senate District lying wholly within the city. 
Term 4 years; expires Dec. 31, 1957. 

President—Abe Stark. 

Secretary to Vice Chairman—Vera C. Tanahey. 

Salaries other than of President: $7,000 each, 
incl. Vice-Chairman, Minority Leader and Chair- 
man of Finance Committee, receives an additional 
$1,000 for ‘‘contingent expenses’’; the Vice Chair- 
man also receives an additional $5,000 and the 
Minority Leader and Chairman of the Finance 
Committee each an additional $2,500. 

Clerk—Murray W. Stand (see City Clerk). 


Councilmen 


Manhattan: James J. Boland, D.; Earl Brown, 
D.; Samual Davis, D.; Stanley M. Isaacs, R.-Lib.; 
John J. Merli, D.; Daniel S. Weiss, D. 

Bronx: Edward A. Cunningham, D.; Maurice J. 
McCarthy, Jr., D.; Louis Peck, D.; David Ross, D.; 
Irving I. Schreckinger, D. 

Brooklyn: Jeremiah B. Bloom, D.; Sam _ Curtis, 
D.; Jack Kranis, D.; Arthur A. Low, D.; Thomas 
J. Mirabile, D.; Philip J. Schupler, D.; Joseph T. 
Sharkey, D.; Morris J. Stein, D.; Edward Vogel, D. 

Queens: Robert Barnes, R.; Hugh Quinn, D.; 
Frank V. Smith, D.; Eric J. Treulich, D. 

Richmond: Albert V. Maniscalco, D. 


DEPARTMENTS, BUREAUS. COUNTY OFFICERS 
(As of December 31, 1953); New York City 
unless otherwise stated. 


Accounts—(See Investigation, Department of), 
—Air Pollution Control, Dept. of—Leonard 
Greenburg, M.D., commissioner ($17,500); William 
S. Maxwell, deputy ($10,000); 15 Park Row. 

Art Commission—Meets at 2:30 P.M. on the sec- 
ond Monday of each month except August. Georg 
J. Lober, exec. sec., City Hall. 

Assessors, Board of—Three members appointed 
by Mayor. Meets 10 A.M. Tuesdays for public 
hearings, and at call of the chairman. Chairman, 
$10,500; members, $8,000. James T. Padian, chief 
clerk, 2200 Municipal Bldg. 

Budget, Bureau of the—Abraham D. Beame, di- 
rector, $22,500; Chief Examiner, John J. Carty, 
12th floor, Municipal Bldg. 

City Clerk and Olerk of the Council—Murray 
W. Stand, $13,500, 265 Municipal Bldg. 

City Marshals—No more than 83 shall be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. Term 6 years and until a 
Successor is appointed and has qualified. Fees only. 

City Record—William Viertel, supervisor, $9,500. 
—John B. Martin, editor, 2213 Municipal Bldg. 

City Register—Lewis Orgel, $12,000, Hall of 
Records. County offices: Bronx—851 Grand Con- 
course, N. Y. 51; Kings—Hall of Records, Brook- 
lyn 1; Queens—161-04 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 32. 

City Sheriff—John J. McCloskey, $12,500. 


Chief 


Records. 
Civil Defense—Director, $15,000, 425 Ave. of the 


Clerk—William Meyers, 608 Hall of 


: » John J. Hanley; 
Sinnott; Queens, Paul Livoti ($15, 
mond, Charles F. Pallister ($10,500). 
District Attorneys—New York. 
Bronx, B. i Pee 
> » . 
Richmond, Sidney 0. 


Docks, Department of—(see Marine and Aviation). 
Education, Board of. 


aid borough 
for at least three years immediately preceding time 
of appointment. No salary. 

President of the Board—Andrew G. Clauson, 
Jr. Secretary—Morris Warschauer, 110 Livingston 
St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y¥. 

Superintendent of Schools—Dr. William Jansen, 
also chairman of the Board, $32,500; Deputy ae 
Jacob Greenberg, $25,000; Associate Supts., $16,- 
250 each. The Superintendent has full administra- 
tive powers. Secretary—Katharine M. Crowe, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 1. 

Board of Higher Education—Comprises 21 citi- 
zens who are residents of the city, appointed by 
the Mayor. No salary. Chairman ‘is selected by 
the Board. Administrator—Mrs. Pearl Max. 695 
Park Ave. Colleges under the jurisdiction of the 
Board are City College (incl. Division of Teacher 
Education), Brooklyn College, Hunter College and 
Queens College. 

Elections, Board of—Four Commissioners. Term 
four years and until a successor is appointed and 
has qualified; $12,000. President and the secretary 
selected by the Board, shall not belong to same 
political party, Address: 400 Broome St. 

Finance, Department of—George M. B: 
treasurer, $15,000. Chief Clerk—John H. 
Jr., 500 Municipal Bldg. 

Fire Department—Jacob Grumet, commissioner, 
$25,000. Department secretary, Denis Lynch, 11th 
Roor, Municipal Bldg. 

Health, Department of—Leona 
M.D., commissioner, $22,500. Secre 
partment—Charles F. Osborne, 125 


ragalini, 
Travers, 


Baumgartner, 
to the De- 


orth St. 
Hospitals, Department of—Basil C. MacLean, 
commisioner, $25,000. Secretary. to Department— 


Etelle Rodman, 125 Worth St. 

Housing Authority, New York City—Five mem- 
bers appointed by Mayor. Philip J. Cruise, chair- 
man, $22,500; others, no sg . Executive 
Director, Gerald J. Carey, 63 Park Row. 

Housing and Buil 
J. Gillroy, commissioner, 
Department—Joseph J. 
Francis D. McHugh, 20th 

Investigation, Department of—Peter Campbell 


partment—Daniel J. O'Connor, 
eS Vesce, 50 Pine St. 
aw Department (the Corporation Counsel)— 
Corporation Counsel, $25,000. Appointed by — 
removable at pleasure of Mayor. Chief ¢ 
Samuel Pines, Rm. 1533, Municipal Bldg. 
Licenses, Department of—Edward T. McCaff x 
commissioner, $15,000. Chief Clerk—William “3° 


\ 


); Milton Helpern, M.D. (in charge at 
‘tuary, Manhattan): M. ward Marten, 
. (in charge at Brooklyn an 


125 Worth St., New York 
rooklyn 2. 


iP 
Offices: ity 13; Muni- 
ch Bidg., B 


ry, Arsenal Pifth Ave. at 64th St. 
role ioner of Correction 
and Police , ex-officio, and three 
members a) ted Mayor. Meets at 10 a.m 
Cha’ n, $10,500; other ap- 


members, $8,000. Secretary—John J. 


vitt. Chief Parole Officer—Abraham N. Fauer, 


100 Centre St. 

Planning Commission, City—John J. Bennett, 
chairman, $20,000; others $8,500. Secretary, Paul- 
ine 6 Malter, 27th floor, Municipal Bldg. 


Dougherty, 240 Centre St. 

Public (on wea trater—New York, soca Gis. - 
ds; Bronx, Jo! 

‘851 Grand caves 


Brooklyn eens, Glenn 
($6,200), 88-11 *Butphin Blvd.’ Jamaica 36; Rich- 
mond. Lawrence V. Brown ($5, 000) oa. ’castie- 
ton Ave., West New Brighton, Staten — We 


Clerk--William Movers 608 Hall ere 

ty Offices: (Bronx), 851 Grand Co’ 
N. many Se Ty is ae Tee ; 
( a TGodtty Count Henke Staten Island. 4 


trol (see Air Pollution Control). 
and Al s Harris 
ts | Wo Mletnert (Chairman $12,500, others’ nea 

- oO ). 
Cutet erk—s oseph J. oD ovie! 10th floor Munici- 

Supt. of Schools—(see Education, Board of). 

lay Sl Surrogates Courts). 

Tax Department—Tax Commission consists of 
the President, William E We ($15,000), and 
six tax commissioners 6 appointed by and 
removable at pleasure of the beg Pes Chief Clerk, 
gg, a beg 936 Municipal Bldg. 

rement Board— of seven 


Board 
usually neces at 3:15 p.m. on 4th Wednesday in 
each month in Rm. 603, Municipal Bldg. Mrs. May 
Andres Healy, exec. sec., 154 Nassau St. 

Traffic, Department of—T. T Wiley, | commis- 
sioner, $15, 000. Chief Clerk_-Hugh & . McCollum, 
100 Gold St. 

Trans 


ham, 
ae Mayor. 


Katee 
Cineeat Manager and Secretary, Cae E. Spargo, 
Randall’s island, New York City 35. 

Veterans’ Cooperat: ion (New york City Veterans 
Service Center)—Herbert L. Brickman, director, 
500 Park Ave. 

Water Supply, Board of—Three commissioners 
appointed by the Mayor. Irving V. A. Huie, presi- 
dent; oe E. MceGahen and Edward C. Maguire 
($15,000 each). Commissioners must be Ri 
of the City of New York. Secretary—Richard H 
Burke, 120 Wall St. 

Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department 
of—Arthur C. Ford, commissioner ($15,000). 
Chief Cierk, Frank Kaye, 2358 Municipal Bldg. 

Weights and Measures, Bureau of—(A division 
of Department of Markets)—Director, J. 
Loughran; chief inspector, Joseph F. Conlon, 137 
Centre St. 

Welfare, Department of—Henry L. McCarthy, 
commissioner ($15,000). Secretary to the Dept.— 
Edith Alexander, 250 Church St. 


ate in the City of New York 


(As of December 15, 1954) 


w. eee t3 Counee (Southern and East- 
istricts )— Bi 

erg Distriet , COURT (1 (CN. Y. State)—See page 79. 
COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS 

The court “nigit in the Criminal Court Bldg., 100 

Centre 8t., N. Y. City 13. Judges, elected for 14 

years, receive $30, 000 each, or serve until De- 

cember 3ist of bed a. become 70. Terms end 


ree ag % Gold Ey ( 1936): Wiward 3 J. McCullen 


a oA Valente (1958); John A. Mullen 
{1958}: Fran Ca (1964); Harold A. 


Louis 'APOZZO. 
1964 Saul S. Streit (1964); Abraham N. 
eater see): 3 acob aes Schurman (1968); 


hi ahs (1968 
ron lof ih om Cert? Howard Barrett. 


COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS 


, $21,000; others, $19,500; terms ex- 
mor og eager named unless otherwise 


noted.) 
Chi 


John u. Cannella 


Herman man (June, 
4, Sams ee ia 
eo 99; as 0); Emilio unex (June, 


Gerald P. 
Dee. 1961). 
ae ‘Deputy’ Chief 


. New 
“pants 1, I Il, IV and Paternity (Manhat- 


tan)—100 Peas St., New York 13. Clerk of Court 


ih F. Moss. 
TI and Ht (Brookiva) 120 Schermer- 
hora By Brookiyn 2. Clerk of Court—Thomas F. 


Horan, 
eens Piped a House, 
PARTS . and II (ques Ps 


| mB ulius Wein- 
stock. Siast held iaonnas yee Thursday of each 


we I (Richmond)—County Court House, | (1964 ): 


Staten Island 1. Clerk of Court—Thomas M. Gra- 
ham. (Court heid Wednesday of each week.) 

PARTS I and II (Bronx)—851 Grand Concourse, 
N. Y. 51. Clerk the Court—Francis A. Taylor. 
(Court held Tuesday and Friday of each week.) 

Appellate Part—First Judicial Department, on 
ist and 3d Fridays; Second Judicial Department 
on 2d and 4th Fridays. 

Probation Bureau—100 Centre St., New York 
City 13. Chief Probation Officer—Morris Ben Agid, 


acting. SURROGATES COURTS 

Courts of Record. The Surrogates are 

Manhattan—William T. Collins (Dec., 1956), 
George Frankenthaler (Dec., 1956), $30, 000 each. 
Clerk of the Court—Philip "A. Donahue, Hall of 
Records, New York City 7. 

Bronx—Christopher C. McGrath sy ot 1966), 
$30,000. Clerk of the Court—John J. Sullivan) 
851 Grand Concourse, New York City 51. 

Brooklyn—E. Ivan Rubenstein (Dee. 1964), $30,- 
000. Clerk of the She sae L. Jacoby, Hall of 
Records, Brooklyn 1 


Queens—Anthony P. Savarese (Dec., 1956), $30,- 


000. Clerk of the Court—Frederick C. Harris, 
88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica- 35. 
Richmond—John C. Boylan (Dec., 1955), $26,000. 


Clerk of the Court—William J. 
Court House, Staten Island 1. 


CITY COURT 

Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse, New 
York 51. Kings, 120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn hi 
Queens, 88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35, Rich- 
mond, 927 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, 
Staten Island 10. 

The Chief Justice, John A. Byrnes, $23,000 a 
year; the Associate Justices, $22,000. Their terms 
expire Dec. 31 of year given. 

Chief Clerk—James P. McDermott. Deputy Clerk 


Dempsey, County 


and Director of Administration—William J. Nash. 
The court is composed as follows: 
Manhattan—Chief Justice, John A. Byrnes 

(1956). Justices: Samuel C. Coleman (1957): 


Rocco A. Parella (1957); Frank A. Carlin (1958); 
Vincent A. ; Arthur Markewich 

¥ ; Harold Bear 
‘ warry B. Frank (1964): James E. Mulcahy 
Thomas Dickens (1964). 


$2 

Bronx—Daniel V. Sullivan (1956); Solomon 
Boneparth erry Morris E. Spector (1958); 

. Gans 
oe ings A. as jenjamin Aitesee, Frederick 
Beers, cllverin agg). peter SP raecuta 
(1962); pone = pone (1964) 
Conroy (1957) 


0} ; George P. 
Stier (1959); or william P. Wiener (1961). 
Richmond—Farrell M. Kane, (1957). 


COUNTY COURTS 
ae Judges aeaye $30,000; terms expire Dec. 
st of year named 
cona James M. Barrett (1955); Samuel J. 
Joseph (i360); Samuel J. Foley (1961); Eugene G. 
Schulz (1965); William Lyman (19 "Chief Clerk 
Bn omas A. Cryan, 851 Grand 7 aptord Bronx 


DLN. XY. 
Kings—Nathan R. Sobel (1956); Carmine J. 


iiarasto (1958); George J. Joyce (1958); Hyman 
Barshay (1967). Chief peeks sane L. Morrison, 
aoe Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2, N.Y.; Samuel 
S. Leibowitz (1968). 

Queens—Peter T. Farrell (1957); William B. 
Groat (1964); Alfred J. Hofmann 1965); John FP. 
Scileppi (1965). Chief Clerk—Leonard Capone. 


County Court House, L. I. City 1, N.Y. 

Richmond—Thomas Walsh (1957)—Special 
Deputy Clerk—Frank M. Kosman, County Court 
House, Staten Island 1, N Y. 


CITY MAGISTRATES. COURTS 


Ae eae by the Mayor for a term of 10 years. 

City Magistrate. $17.000; City Magistrates, 
Sis, 000.) Chief Clerk—Larry M. Vetrano, 100 Cen- 
tre St., New York City 13. 


MANHATTAN 
ee City Magistrate—John M. Murtagh (June, 


y Magistrates—Abraham M. Block (April, 
1955); Vernon C. Riddick (Dec., 1955); Jack L. 
Nicoll (May, 1957); John E. Pendergast (July, 
1957); Hyman Bushel (July, 1957); Harry G. 
+, 1957); William E. Ringel (June, 
Robert F. Mahoney (Dec., 1959); Philip 
B. Thurston (May, 1961); Hilda G. Schwartz 
(May, 1961); Louis A. Pagnucco (Dec., 1961); 
Frederick L. Strong (June, 1962); Reuben Levy 
(Aug., 1963); Louis I. Kaplan (April, 1964). 


BRONX 


Amedo L. Lauritano (May, 


1955); 
Martinis (Aug. 17, 1959); 


Hyman Korn 


Joseph A. 
(Dec. 


1959); Samuel J. Ohringer (June, 1961); Nicholas 
F. Delagi (Jan., 1962); Edward T. Galloway 
(June, 1963). BROOKLYN 


(Rm. 509, Municipal Bldg.) 
John F. X. Masterson (July, 1955); 
Solomon (Dec., 1955); John R. Starkey (May, 
1957); Charles Solomon (July, 1957); Arthur 
Dunaif (June, 1959); Albert D. Schanzer (Jan., 
1960); Matthew F. Fagan (May, 1961); Harry 
Serper (May, 1961); David L. Malbin (Dec., 
1961); Victor L. Anfuso (Dec., 1961); Vincent J. 
Ferreri (Jan., 1962); A. Lawrence Acquavella 
(June, 1962); Louis S. Wallach (June, 1963); 
Ludwig Glowa (June, 1963). 
QUEENS 
Peter Maynard Horn (Sept., 1955); Paul Bal- 
sam (Dec., 1957); J. Irwin Shapiro (Jan., 1958); 
Anthony E. Maglio (June, 1959); Thomas J. Gray 
(Aug., 1959); Walter J. Bayer (June, 1960); James 
E. LoPiccolo (May, 1961); Corning G. McKennee 
(May, 1961); Alexander Del Giorno (May, 1963). 
RICHMOND 
Augustine B. Casey (Dec., 1957). 
MUNICIPAL COURT 
Elected for a term of 10 years, 


Milton 


or to serve 


until December 31st of year they become 70. 
Pete. Justice, $17,000; Associate Justices, 


Secretary—Frank J. O'Connor, 8 Reade St., New 
ork 7. (The Central Record Room is located at 


r 
238 William St., New York City 7.) 
MANHATTAN 


President Justice—.................. 

Associate Justices and Districts: 

Ist—6 Reade St., New York City 7. Thomas C. 
Chimera (1957); Robert V. Santangelo (1961); 
Arthur E. DePhillips (1964). 

2nd—10 Reade St., New York City 7. Joseph 
Raimo (1957); Max M. Meltzer (1958); Birdie Am- 
aa (1959); Lester Lazarus (1959); Saul Price 

3d—314 West 54th St., New York City 19. Joseph 
B. Rafferty (1957); George M. Carney (1959) ; 
eee M. McCarthy (1962); Charles J. Garrison 
( 

4th—314 West 54th St., New York City 19. Vin- 
cent DePaul Gannon (1957); Cornelius D. McNa- 
mara (1957); Henry Silverman (1959) 


New York City—Courts 


(1959); 


st New York City 35. 
tase B. spar hs (1956); Francis J. McCaffrey 


5th—314 West 54th St., New York ce 19. 
Benjamin 


Hayes (1955); Maxw 
By cerry ary re cee Tere oleae 
es’ S' ., New 
C. Stoute (1960); Maurice Wahl (1964); 
Beatrice K. Cass (1964). 


BRONX 
1st—1400 Be gg Rd., N. Y. 61. Charles 
A. Loreto (1955); Peter A Vincent 
N. Trimarco (1962); Arthur Wachtel (1964). 
£ i ge ala Ave. me 162d St.. N. + pot 
ames jonoghue Louis Bennett : 
Nathan A. Lashin (1961); Bertha Schwartz (1963). 


BROOKLYN 


1st—120 ee St., Brooklyn 1 
Beckin 


. Rey- 
mart Alter (1963); ella Gist). 


2nd—120 aierestinen St., Brooklyn Milton 
M. Wecht (Dec., 1955); Lloyd I. Neraka (1959); 
Lewis S. Flagg, ‘Ir. (1963). 


“7 F beme (1959); D 
th—363 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7. Teel r. 


Felden (1959). 
5th—4th Ave. & 42d St., Brooklyn 32.- Phillip 


ain (1957); Roger J. Brock (1959). 


th—27-33 Snyder Ave., Brooklyn 26, Charles H. 
Breitbart (1956); James W. Feely (1961); Murray 
H. Pearlman (1962). 

ith—363 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7. Harry P. 
Eppig (1957); Daniel Guiman (1963). 

8th—4th Ave. and , Brooklyn 32. Harold 
J. McLaughlin (1959). 


QUEENS 
Ist—10-15 49th Ave., L. I. City 1, N. ¥. Harold 
J. Crawford (1955); Mario J. Carielic (1961). 
2d—Broadway and Justice St., Elmhurst 73, 


Meyer sae (1962). 

3d—69-02 64th St., Ridgewood (Bklyn. P.O.), 27. 
Angelo Graci (19 64). 

4th—88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica _ 35, 


N.Y 
ears R. Hockert (1960); Daniel E. Fitzpatrick 
5th—Beach Channel Drive, bet. Beach 90th and 
91st Sts., wires hed Beach, N. Y. William J. 
Morris, Jr. (1955). 

6th—137-35 Northern Blvd., Flushing 54, N.Y. 
David L. Dugan (1959). 


RICHMOND 
Ist—927 Castleton Ave. West bty Bri Hitent 
S. I. 10, Joseph A. Mokinnes _ 


2d—71 Targee St., 
Paulo (1964). 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT 
(Presiding Justice, $21,000, Justices $19,500 each) 


Presiding Justice—John Warren Hill. 

Justices—Hubert T. Delany (Aug., 1955); Justine 
Wise Polier ae (Sept., 1955); Matthew J. 
Diserio (Dec., 1955); J. Walter McClancy (Jan., 
1956); Ruth’ Warters (July, 1956); Patrick a. 
Fogarty (Oct., 1957); Louis Lorence (Oct., 
Juvenal Marchisio (Dec., 1957); 
zetta (May, 1958); Jane M. 
Nathaniel Kaplan (Dec., 
(Dec., 1962); Leonard E. Ruisi ae 1962); 
Charles Horowitz (Dec., 1962); Clarence Wilson 
(Mar., 1963); Martin V. Callagy (Mar., 1964); 
Charles E. Ramsgate (June, 1964). 

Director of Administration and Secretary of 
Board of Justices—John F, Keenan. Chief Proba- 
tion Officer—Clarence M. Leeds. Offices, 135 East 
22d Street, New York City 10. 


Children’s and Family Courts Divisions 


New York County—Children’s Court; Clerk, 
David A. Supple, 137 East 22d St. Family Court; 
Clerk, Frank A, Marron, 135 East 22d St., New 
York City 10. 

Kings County—Children’s Court; Clerk, Louis 
Wolff, 111 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2. "Family 
Court; Clerk, William F, Lindeman (acting), 327 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17. 

Bronx County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court; Clerk, John M. Griffen (acting). Children’s 
—1109 Carroll Place. Family—1118 Grand Con- 
eee Sa nee York City 30. 

ueens Coun v—Children’s Court and Family 
Court Clerk, Michael J. Kuhn, 105-34 Union Hall 
nite Jamaica 33 

chmon ounty—Children’s Court and Famil 
Court; Clerk, Thomas J. Conway. 100 Richmond 
Terrace, St. "George, Staten Island 1 


Stapleton, gas - Frank D. 


ud 7F" ’ | 


1953—December 


WASHINGTON 


Dec. 2—President Eisenhower, supporting the 
stand taken by Secy. of State Dulles that the 
Administration was against coercing allies of the 
U.S., said the U.S. always would have ‘‘differ- 
ences of opinions’ with nations it aided, warning 
that “our only hope for survival against the 
Soviet threat’’ was unity among the free nations. 
The U.S., according to the President, must not 
“grow weary of the processes of negotiation and 
adjustment.’’ 

Nec. 4—Henry W. Grunewald was released from 
prison, Washington, D.C., after serving 80 days 
for contempt of Congress. 

Dec. 9—General Electric Co. reported all em- 
ployees who admitted being Communists or being 
engaged in any form of ‘‘espionage or sabotage’’ 
would be dismissed. Those who refused to answer 
questions on such activities in public hearings 
were to be suspended, pending clearance. An- 
nouncement followed charges by Sen. McCarthy 
that Communists were in G.E. plants. 

In Albany, Feb. 19, 1954, 7 employees of G.E. 
plants in Schenectady, N.Y., refused to say wheth- 
er they were members of the Communist party, 
invoking the Fifth Amendment. 


Military Training Plan 


Dec. 14—Natl. Security Training Commission 
recommended a program to train 18-yr.-olds con- 
currently with the drafting of older men for 
active duty. Commission, Julius Ochs Adler, ch., 
proposed that all fit young men of 18 draw lots 
when they registered with their draft boards to 
decide whether they would be drafted for 2 years 
(when they became 19 or 20, according to current 
regulations) or trained for 6 mos. and trans- 
ferred to the Ready Reserve for 742 yrs. Draftees, 
after 2 yrs. service, would be placed in the Stand-by 
Reserve for 6 yrs. and be liable for call only after 
the Ready Reserve had been exhausted. 

Dec. 16—In his first news conference to be 
fully broadcast, President Eisenhower said the 
U.S. should be free to exchange its atomic infor- 
mation and weapons in any manner best serving 
the interests of the U.S. 


Administration’s Record 


Dec. 17-19—At a White House meeting of Re- 
publican leaders, President Eisenhower empha- 
sized party unity in outlining legislative plans for 
1954. He promised a ‘‘further reduction of ex- 
penditures’’ and defended the Republican record 
to date. Accomplishments of his Administration 
were cited: ending the shooting war in Korea, 
reducing the previous Administration’s appropria- 
tion requests by $13 billion, stopping inflation 
and stabilizing the purchasing power of the 
dollar, removing economic controls, opening the 
way for reduction of personal income and excess 
profits taxes in January 1954, approving emer- 
gency legislation to allow additional immigration 
under certain conditions, and strengthening de- 
fenses of the U.S. and its allies against Com- 
munist aggression. 

Secy. of Agrieulture Ezra Taft Benson reviewed 
agricultural acce=2plishments during 1953: forma- 
tion of an emergency drought program, end of 
controls on livestock and meat, Government pro- 
gram for purchasing beef, extension of supports, 
expanded grain storage facilities, reorganization 
of the Dept. of Agriculture, setting up of an inde- 
pendent Farm Credit Administration, and the 
creation of a bi-partisan Agricultural Advisory 
Committee. 

Agreement was reached on a legislative program 
and an increased drive against subversives in and 
out of the Government. Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R.-Wis.), ch., Senate Permanent Investigations 
subcommittee, Rep. Harold H. Velde (R.-IIl.), ch., 
House Un-American | Activities Committee, and 
Chauncey W. Reed (R.-Ill.), ch., House Judiciary 
Committee, were-among those present when Atty. 
Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., outlined a program, 
which, according to the President, involved pro- 
posals. for effective action against subversives and 
criminals who took: advantage of legal loopholes. 
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CHRONOLOGY 
Dee. 1, 1953, to Dee. 1, 1954 


Classified by Months Under 
WASHINGTON—FOREIGN—UNITED NATIONS—GENERAL EVENTS 


Included were proposals to legalize admission of 
wire-tapping evidence in Federal court trials and 
to empower the Government to force witnesses to 
testify, giving them immunity from prosecution 
under certain conditions. 


Reduction in Armed Forces Planned 


_Dec. 19—President and the Natl. Security Coun- 
cil backed long-range plans of the Defense Dept. 
to emphasize air power and continental defenses. 
By June, 1957, the Air Force was to increase its 
present strength of 945,000 to about 975,000; Army 
strength was to be reduced from 1,500,000 to 1,- 
000,000, and the Navy, including the Marine 
Corps, was to be cut from around 1,000,000 to 
850,000. Defense Dept., Dec. 9, had ordered the 
services to cut their manpower by about 10% in 
budgeting: for the fiscal year beginning July- 1, 
1954, saving an estimated $1 billion. Air Force, 
in an economy move, planned to replace 35,000 
men overseas with foreign civilians hired at local 
wages. The Army ordered that 20,000 men in the 
armed forces’ lowest intelligence rating be dropped. 

Dec. 23—Vice President Richard M. Nixon, re- 
porting on his recent 45,000-mi., 10-week goodwill 
tour of Asia, declared President Bisenhower’s 
foreign policy program had put the Communists 
“for the first time ... on the defensive all over 
the world.’’ He warned that Asiatic countries 
still were imperiled by possible revolution and in- 
ternal subversion. No agreement could be reached 
with the Russians by ‘‘surrendering to them’”’ at 
the conference table. Nixon said Communists all 
over the world were conducting a campaign pic- 
turing Americans as ‘‘mean, arrogant, prejudicial 
and bent on war,’’ but declared he and his wife, 
who accompanied him, had found ‘‘a great well of 
friendship for America’ in the countries they 
visited. He asserted the free nations were not 
getting their message across to the people of Asia, 
citing an Asian belief that the U.S. was as great 
a threat to world peace as was the Soviet Union 
and Communist China. . . . Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reported the Consumers’ price index dropped 
from 115.4 on Oct. 15, to 115 on Nov. 15, the first 
decline in 8 months. 

Dec. 24—Administrative control over the Amami 
Islands, between Japan and Formosa, was returned 
to Japan, but the U.S. kept defense rights. Secy. 
of State Dulles reported the U.S. would retain 
control of the Ryukyu Islands, including Okinawa, 
and the Bonin Islands while tension and threats 
of' aggression existed in the Far East. 


New Tactics to Combat Aggression 


Dec. 26—President Eisenhower, vacationing in 
Georgia, declared 2 Army divisions would be with- 
drawn from Korea and returned to the U.S., the 
first step in a progressive reduction of U.S. ground 
forces in Korea. He warned that renewal of 
aggression would be met with ‘‘even greater effect 
than heretofore.’’ South Korean officials opposed 
the decision, believing South Korea was unable to 
replace U.S. troops with its own personnel. Secy. 
of State Dulles said the withdrawal would not 
affect U.S. promises to fight aggression in the Far 
East, but declared the U.S. would rely more on 
air and sea power than on ground forces in the 
future. U.S. forces would form a mobile reserve 
free to move wherever needed in the world, en- 
abling the U.S. to fight aggression on its own 
terms. .. . Sen. William E. Jenner (R.-Ind.) said 
testimony before his Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee disclosed ‘‘that there probably are 25 
Soviet spy rings operating in the U.S.’’ He cited 
testimony by the former head of a Russian intelli- 
gence unit, Ismail Ege (Col. Ismail G. Akmedoff), 
who broke with the Soviet Union in 1942. 


FOREIGN 


Dec. 5—Britain and Iran announced the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations as the initial step in 
ending the dispute that began August, 1951, over 
nationalization of British-owned oil properties in 
Iran. . . . Yugoslavia and Italy agreed to with- 
draw their troops from the borders of the Free 
Territory of Trieste. Dispute over Trieste was 
heightened by an Allied decision in October, to 
return Zone A to Italy. 


84 


Dec. 6—David Ben-Gurion resigned as prime 
minister of Israel. Pres. Itzhak Ben Zvi called on 
Moshe Sharett, foreign minister, to form a cabinet. 
Knesset (parliament), Jan. 26, 1954, approved 
Sharett’s coalition government. 

Dec. 8—At ceremonies in Rome, Pope Pius XII 
opened the Marian Year, first in the history of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Dec. 9—British Colonial Secy. Oliver Lyttelton 
reported 2,822 natives had been killed and 982 
captured in the campaign against the Mau Mau in 
Kenya during the first 11 months of 1953. British 
forces lost 213 killed and 168 wounded up to Dec. 
5. H. S. Potter, chief secy. of the Kenya legis- 
lature, reported Mar. 2, 1954, that 973 residents 
had been killed by the Mau Mau. See Foreign 
Chronology, Jan. 15, 


Pro-Egyptian Government In Sudan 


Dec. 11—Pro-Egyptian Natl. Union party won 47 
of 97 seats in the new House of Representatives of 
the Sudan. Umma party, favoring independence 
for the Sudan, held 20 seats. Natl. Unionists won 
21 of 30 elected seats in the 50-member Senate; 20 
Senators were named by Gov. Gen. Sir Robert 
Howe. Congress of the Sudan met. for the first 
time Jan. 1, 1954, in Khartoum. Sir Robert cau- 
tioned the Congress against ‘‘external influence.” 
Nation will decide within 3 years if it is to be an 
independent republic or an affiliate of Egypt. 
Ismail el Azhari, 52, leader of the Natl. Union 
party, was elected prime minister, Jan. 6, defeat- 
ing opposition candidate Mohammed Mahgoub, 56 
votes to 37. 

Dec. 17—Results of elections held Dec. 15, for the 
Central African Federation’s first parliament gave 
Sir Godfrey Huggins’ Federal party, advocating 
“yacial partnership’’ between white residents and 
the African and colored majority, 24 seats in the 
85-member parliament. Independents and the pro- 
segregation Confederates each won one seat. The 
26 white members were to be joined by 6 elected 
Africans and 3 Europeans selected to represent 
African affairs in the 3 territories comprising the 
Federation—Nyasaland and Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia. Huggins became prime minister. 

Dec. 18—Warsaw radio reported all Polish Roman 
Catholic Bishops had pledged loyalty to the Com- 
munist regime. Vatican, through its newspaper, 
L’Osservatore Romano, declared Dec. 19, that it 
was unable to confirm or deny the report. The 
newspaper said ‘‘conditions existing in Poland’ 
indicated the Bishops had been coerced. An oath 
taken under such conditions was invalid. 

Dec. 19—Iranian parliament was dissolved and 
new elections were authorized by Shah Mohammed 
Riza Pahlevi. Parliament was reconvened Mar. 18, 
1954. Shah called for a stronger army and a quick 
solution to the oil problems of Iran. 


Mossadegh Imprisoned 


Dec. 2i—Mohammed Mossadegh, former premier 
of Iran, was sentenced to 3 yrs. in solitary con- 
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finement for attempted rebellion against Shah 
Mohammed Riza August, 


1953. The 5-man 
military tribunal also sentenced Brig. Gen. Taghi 
, army of staff 5 


upheld by the Military 
Dec. 22—Swiss parliament elected 
battel as president of Switzerland for 1954. 


Beria and Aides Executed 


Soviet Union, osed 
July 10, 1953, was executed along with 6 of his 
aides by firing squad, according to Moscow. Iz- 
vestia, Soviet government newspaper, reported 
Beria and the others had confessed at their 6-day 
trial by a commission of the Supreme Court of the 
Soviet Union to charges of conspiring to restore 
capitalism to Russia, to sabotage government agri- 
cultural programs and to revive nationalistic ten- 
dencies in certain Soviet republics. Six executed 
with Beria were Vsevolod N. Merkuloy, Vladimir 
G. Dekanozov, Sergei A. Goglidze, Bogdan Z. Ko- 
bulov, L. E. Viedzimirsky and Pavel Y. Meshik. 
. . . Sen. Rene Coty, 71, an independent from Le 
Havre, was elected president of France by parlia- 
ment on the 13th ballot. Premier Joseph Laniel 
had withdrawn Dec. 22, following a deadlock on 
8 of 10 ballots. Laniel had led Marcel-Edmond 
Naegelen, Socialist, but was unable to win the 
436 votes necessary. Coty received 477 to Naegel- 
en’s 329. He took office Jan. 16, 1954. 

Dec. 27—Governor of British Guiana named an 
Executive Council of 10 and a Legislative Council 
of 27 to an interim government for the colony. 
The colony’s constitution had been suspended and 
the leftist government of Prime Minister Cheddi 
Jagan deposed in October, 1953. Jagan was ar- 
rested Apr. 3, 1954, for leaving Georgetown against 
the Governor’s orders. He was sentenced, Apr. 
12, to 6 mos. in prison, and was among 6 Progres- 
sive party members sentenced, Apr. 13, for hold- 
ing an illegal procession. They were given choice 
of a 2-mos. jail term or a fine equivalent to $65. 

Dec. 28—Soviet Union released 1,463 Germans 
held in Russia since World War IJ, bringing to 
7,500 the number of German prisoners of war and 
civilians freed as a result of an amnesty of minor 
war criminals. . . . Foreign Minister Joseph Bech, 
76, was appointed premier of Luxemburg to suc- 
ceed Pierre Dupong, who died Dec. 22. 

Dec. 30—Ramon Magsaysay was inaugurated as 
president of the Philippine Republic. He pledged 
a return of government to the people, continued 
cooperation with the U.S., and, referring to Com- 
munist leaders in the Philippines, he said every 
means would be used to establish government 
authority. 

Dec. 31—U.S.S.R. returned to East Germany 33 
factories, the last of about 90 seized at the end 
of World War II for reparations, in accordance 


President Eisenhower Proposes World Atomic Pool; Russia Rejects U.S. Terms 


In a speech to the U.N. General Assem- 
bly, Dec. 8, President Eisenhower urged 
the major powers to cooperate in devel- 
oping peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

€ proposed that all nations involved in 
the atomic arms race, including the Soviet 
Union, give part of their atomic stock- 
piles to an international pool, which 
would make nuclear materials available 
for peacetime research, even to non-pro- 
ducing nations. Such action, he believed, 
would counter the ‘fearful trend of 
atomic military buildup.” The plan would 
set up an atomic energy agency, super- 
vised by the U.N., to Eecept contributions 
of nuclear materials. isenhower was 
prepared to seek Congressional approval 
of any plan to diminish the destructive 
power of atomic stockpiles. He pointed 
out that his proposals could be under- 
taken without “mutual suspicions.” 

Soviet Union-criticized the President's 
plan but entered preliminary discussions, 
Jan. 11, 1954, Secy. of State Dulles meeting 
with Soviet Ambassador Georgi N. Zarou- 
bin in Washington. High-level meetings 
were held between Dulles and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. Molotov 


in Berlin, Jan. 20 and Feb. 13, and in 
Geneva, Apr. 27, when Molotov replied to 
U.S. terms presented Mar. 19. Britain and 
several other nations concerned reported- 
ly ppprercs US. propornts: Details were 
not disclosed. On May 9, the Soviet 
Union declared it would not participate 
In an atomic pool unless agreement first 
was reached to prohibit atomic weapons. 
U.S. was unwilling to accede to the Soviet 
demand, and President Eisenhower, May 
19, indicated the U.S. would proceed with- 
out Russia if necessary. Soviet statement 
in Pravda, May 29, discouraged further 
talks on the President’s proposals, assert- 
ing further discussions were unlikely to 
produce any results and that the U.S. was 
bent on creating an atomic “monopoly.” 
_ U.S. has maintained that a fool-proof 
inspection system must precede any ban. 
The Baruch plan, 1946, approved by a 
U.N. majority but rejected by the Soviet 
Union, provides for rigid inspection and 
control, a ban on the manufacture of 
atomic weapons, abolition of the veto in 
punishing violators and supervision of 


nuclear production b i 
abot y an international 


cupation costs to 5% of East Germany’, 
and relieving East Germany of post-war 


UNITED NATIONS 


3—General Assembly, 42 to 5 (Soviet bloc), 
with 11 abstentions, adopted a resolution con- 


the fate of missing World War II prisoners. 

Dec. 9—General Assembly recessed after adopt- 
ing 8 resolutions dealing with trust territories 
under U.N. jurisdiction. Measures would hasten 
self-rule. A 9th proposal to establish closer contact 
with the regions through U.N. envoys was rejected. 


U.S. Halts Korea Talks 


Dec, 12—In Panmunjom, Arthur H. Dean, U.S. 
envoy representing the U.N., walked out on nego- 
tiations with Communist delegates for an interna- 
tional political conference on Korea after the 
Communists had accused the U.S. of ‘‘perfidy,”’ 
charging the U.N. Command of plotting with 
Syngman Rhee, president of South Korea, to free 
27,000 North Korean prisoners of war who had 
been unwilling to return to Communist control. 
Talks, which had lasted 7 weeks, were halted 
indefinitely. 

Peiping called Dean’s actions premeditated to 
prevent the political conference and to detain 
over 20,000 North Korean and Chinese prisoners. 
U.N. Command has insisted on restoration of cap- 
tives to civilian status and liberation in South 
Korea if the political conference does not convene 
by Jan. 22, 1954. 

Dean resigned as special asst. to the Secy. of 
rant Mar. 2, 1954, because of private commit- 
ments. 


Repatriation Refused by 21 Americans 


Dec. 23—At Panmunjom, the U.N. Command 
made a final plea to persuade 22 American prisoners 
of the Korean war to return to their homes. 
Men in a demilitarized zone since Sept. 26, 1953, 
reportedly rejected the appeal, which came on the 
last day of the 90-day period allowed each side 
under the armistice agreement to explain to their 
men why they should choose repatriation. Similar 
appeals to 325 South Koreans and one British 
marine who refused repatriation also were re- 
jected; 22,219 Chinese and North Koreans refused 
repatriation. Neutral nations’ commission turned 
the anti-Communists over to U:N. control, Jan. 
20-21, 1954. Gen. John E. Hull, U.N. Comdr., de- 
elared the anti-Communist prisoners to be free 
civilians, Jan. 22, despite demands by the Com- 
munists, backed by India, that the prisoners be 
kept in captivity until the international conference 
decided their fate. About 14,000 Chinese were 
scheduled to go to Formosa; 7,000 Koreans be- 
came citizens of South Korea. Communists at first 
refused but later 2greed to accept the pro-Com- 
munist prisoners. Last of 6,000 Indian guards 
returned home Feb. 23, 1954. 

One of the American prisoners, Cpl. Claude J. 
Batchelor of Kermit, Tex., was repatriated at his 
request, Jan. 1, 1954. He was arrested Mar. 5, 
1954, on charges of collaborating with the enemy. 
He went on trial in San Antonio, Aug. 30. 
Cpl. Edward S. Dickenson, who returned to the 
Allies, Oct. 20, 1953, after having refused repatri- 
ation, was arrested at Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, D.C., Jan. 22. He was tried and con- 
victed, May 4, 1954, of collaborating with the 
enemy and for informing on a fellow American 
who planned to escape. He was sentenced to 
dishonorable discharge and 10 yrs, at hard labor. 
Verdict was subject to review. 

Defense Dept., Jan. 25, 1954, ordered dishonor- 
able discharges for the 21 Americans remaining 
with the Communists. Army, on Mar. 30, 1954, 
still had 105 repatriated prisoners under investi- 


GENERAL 


Dec. 1—American Telephone & Co. 
disclosed plans for a $35,000,000, preety tele- 
Atl 


permit transmission 
of television, but the cable would be able to handle 
36 conversations at one time. 

Dec. 4—Carlos Prio Socarras, former 
of Cuba living in exile in 
gundo Curti Messina, former interior minister, 
were among 9 arrested by Federal authorities in 
Miami, and ‘charged with to export 
arms from the U.S. without licenses in violation of 
the U.S. Neutrality Act. Prio Socarras was fined 
$9,000, and Curti Messina $6,000 in Federal Court, 
New York, Sept. 7, 1954, after they pleaded no 
defense. 

Dec. 7—New Jersey Supreme Court barred dis- 
tribution of the King James version of the New 
Testament and two books of the Old Testament in 
public schools in New Jersey. Court ruled the 
works were sectarian. 


Big Three Meeting in Bermuda 


Dec. 8—President Eisenhower, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Premier Joseph Laniel of France 
ended their 5-day conference in Bermuda. Also 
present were the foreign ministers—Secy. of State 
Dulles, Anthony Eden and Georges Bidault, and 
atomic experts Lord Cherwell of Britain and Rear 
Adm. Lewis Strauss, ch., Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Conferees agreed on unified action to pro- 
tect the interests of the West, promised continued 
aid to the French in Indo-China, endorsed the 
European Defense Community and proposed ex- 
changing information on atomic energy. Division 
of Europe was called unjustified, and pledges were 
made to continue efforts for a Korean political 
conference and for the restoration of “‘more nor- 
mal’’ conditions in the Far East. ... In San 
Francisco, Vincent Hallinan, Independent Pro- 
gressive candidate for President in 1952, was 
sentenced to 18 mos. in prison and fined $50,000 
for Federal income tax evasion. 

Dec. 11—James P. Finnegan, former collector for 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, surrendered in St. 
Louis to begin a 2-yr. prison sentence for’ mis- 
conduct. He said he had not committed a wrong 
intentionally. 


Dulles Urges Approval of EDC Treaty 


Dec. 14—In Paris, at the opening session of the 
NATO Council meeting, Secy. of State Dulles said 
the U.S. would be forced to restudy its own basic 
policies if a European army, including West Ger- 
man forces, was not established soon. He declared 
the U.S. was interested in European unity and 
a situation where it would not be possible for 
Germany and France to go to war. He said “if 
Western European nations are going to commit 
suicide they may have to commit it alone.’’ Dulles 
expected U.S. military forces to remain in Europe 
for the duration of the NATO treaty and saw no 
necessity to extend the treaty from its 20-yr-. 
period to a 50-yr. period. Dulles cited the Richards 
amendment to European aid appropriations for 
1954, explaining that the amendment provided for 
a mandatory 50% cut in aid to European Defense 
Community nations if the treaty was not passed 
early in 1954. He added that the U.S. would not 
go back on its commitments for aid to Indo-China 
in 1954. Secy. of Defense Charles E. Wilson re- 
portedly told the NATO Council, Dec. 15, that the 
Eisenhower Administration sought to have U.S. 
laws amended to allow other nations of the NATO 
to share U.S. data on atomic and other new 
weapons. U.S. air strength in Europe was to be 
increased, 

NATO defense expenditures in 1953 came to 
$65.23 billion, according to an estimate by the 
organization’s secretariat. U.S. share was $51.86 
billion, Britain’s $4.85 billion and France’s $4.085 
billion. In a step to standardize its arms, the 
NATO adopted a new .30-caliber rimless car- 
tridge. Five treaty nations—U.S., Britain, France, 
Canada and Belgium—agreed to manufacture and 


use the cartridge 
Britain reported, Jan. 19, 1954, that it would adopt 
a Belgian-designed rifle, which accepted the new 
cartridge, as the standard British infantry weapon. 

NATO Council concluded its meeting, Dec. 16, 
and issued a communiaue emphasizing that Ger- 
man military units still were an ‘‘essential ob- 
jective’? of Western defenses. Council reaffirmed 
its belief that peace and security must be the first 
aim of the NATO and declared that the Soviet 
Union had given no evidence of any change in its 
‘ultimate’? objectives to ‘‘bring about the disinte- 
gration of the Atlantic alliance.”’ The NATO, 
therefore, had to be prepared to ‘‘keep in being 
over a period of years forces and weapons which 
will be a major factor in deterring aggression.” 

Dec. 15—Frank Erickson, bookmaker, surren- 
dered to Federal authorities in Brooklyn, N.Y., to 
begin a 6-mos. term for income tax evasion. 
Government dropped contempt of Congress pro- 
ceedings against Erickson, declaring recent high 
court decisions made a conviction impossible. 

Dec. 16—Robert G. Thompson, Communist 
leader who failed to surrender July 2, 1951, to 
begin a 3-yr. sentence for conspiracy and who was 
captured Aug. 27, 1953, in the Sierra Nevada Mts., 
Calif., was sentenced in New York, to an addi- 
tional 4 yrs. for contempt of court. 


Greenlease Kidnapers Executed 


Dec. 18—Car] Austin Hall and Mrs. Bonnie 
Brown Heady were executed in the gas chamber 
of the Missouri penitentiary, Jefferson City, Mo., 
for the kidnap-slaying, Sept. 28, 1953, of 6-yr.-old 
Robert C. Greenlease, Jr. Mrs. Heady was the 
first woman executed for kidnaping. 

Louis Shoulders, former St. Louis police lieu- 
tenant who caught the killers, was convicted in 
Kansas City, Mo., Apr. 15, 1954, of lying when 
he told of the recovery of $300,000 of the $600,- 
000 ransom. Another arresting officer, Elmer Do- 
lan, was convicted earlier for perjury. Shoulders 
was sentenced to 3 yrs. in prison May 21, 1953, 
Dolan to 2 yrs. Missing money has not been found, 
and both Hall and Mrs. Heady denied knowing 
its whereabouts. Hall claimed he had over $590,- 
000 when he was arrested. 

Dec. 19—Thirteen long-term prisoners escaped 
from Southern Michigan prison, Jackson, Mich. 
All were captured by Dec. 23. 


Fake Charities Reap Millions 


Dec. 20—In New York City, State Sen. Bernard 
Tompkins (R.-Queens), ch. of a joint legislative 
committee inquiring into fund-raising groups and 
charity operations in New York State, declared 
the committee had found a need for state legisla- 
tion. It recommended state licensing of profes- 
sional fund-raisers; registration but not licensing 
of all charitable organizations except bona fide 
religious groups; annual statements by sponsors 
showing how funds were raised and distributed; 
making it a misdemeanor to list anyone as a 
sponsor without written permission, and giving the 
Atty. Gen. authority to apply to the courts for 
revocation of the charter of any group using 
fraudulent practices to raise funds. 

Committee hearings disclosed fake charities had 
taken about $120,000,000 out of $4 billion donated 
by the public in the U.S. in 1953. In New York 
State, almost $25,000,000 of $750,000,000 collected 
went to misrepresented or fraudulent organizations. 
Some reputable organizations reportedly used 
wasteful practices and paid too much to fund- 


raisers. See General Chronology, Apr. 5. 
Dec. 21—Howard Fast, American author, was 
awarded a Stalin Peace prize for ‘‘helping to 


*strengthen the cause of peace between the peo- 
ples,’’ according to the Moscow radio. 

Dec. 28—Gov. Dewey of New York named Wil- 
liam B. Herlands, special prosecutor in a gambling 
and political corruption inquiry in Staten Island, 
as the state’s first Commissioner of Investigation. 
State legislature had created the ‘‘watchdog’’ post, 
June, 1953, following a recommendation by the 
State Crime Commission. 


Disasters 


B-47 Stratojet crashed 25 miles east of Tucson, 
Ariz., Dec. 3, killing 4 USAF men. ... Transport 
plane crashed 60 miles north of Madrid, Dec. 4, 
killing 23 of 33 aboard. ... Tornado killed 38 and 
injured 200 in Vicksburg, Miss., Dec. 6. On Dec. 
3, 7 had been killed in Leander, La., and 2 in 
Tullos, La. . . . Four Natl. Guard Thunderjets 
crashed near Lawrenceville, Ga., Dec. 6, killing all 
4 pilots. . . . USAF B-36 bomber crashed north of 


Chronology—December, 1953; January, 1954 
as their new national standard.| El Paso, Tex., Dec. 11, 


Crash of an Indian Airlines near Nagpur 
killed 13 persons, Dec. 12. . . . Missouri-Kansas- 
train hit an automobile at Royse 


Texas passenger 
City, Tex., Dec. 13, killing and 
juring 35 aboard the train. Engine and 10 of the 
train’s 14 cars were derailed. . . . Weather recon- 
naissance plane from Guam, 9 aboard, disap) 
at sea, Dec. 16? A rescue plane with 10 aboard 
disappeared Dec. 20; wreckage was found Dec. 
26, on Agrihan Island, 380 miles from Guam... . 
USAF B-29 erashed into a military housing area 
on Guam, Dec. 17, and killed 19 persons, including 
10 in the plane. Ten were injured. . . . U.S. Navy 
Neptune bomber crashed on a glacier about 160 
miles southeast of Reykjavik, Iceland, Dec. 17, 
killing all 9 aboard. . . . Six men were killed in 
the explosion of an empty petroleum barge on the 
Ohio River, near Point Pleasant, W. Va., Dec. 22. 
. . . In Czechoslovakia, Dec. 24, the Bratislava- 
Prague Express crashed into another passenger 
train near Sakvice, killing 103 and injuring 83. 
» . Bomb explosion killed 19 and injured 28 in 
Casablanca, Morocco, Dec. 24... .In New Zealand, 
the Wellington-Auckland express crashed into the 
Wangaehu River, about 250 miles south of Auck- 
land, Dec. 24, killing 155. Heavy rains either 
weakened or washed away a bridge. . . . Panic after 
an electric light failure in a church in the Mexican 
village of Temoaya, Dec. 25, resulted in 23 deaths 
and 200 injuries. . . . Collision between 2 tankers 
—Atlantic Dealer and the Atlantic Engineer—in 
the Delaware River, Dec. 30, killed 9. 


1954—January 


WASHINGTON 


Jan. 4—In a nation-wide television and radio 
address, President Eisenhower pledged the Federal 
government would use ‘‘every legitimate means’’ 
to sustain the prosperity of the U.S., believing 
that ‘‘we must not and need not tolerate a boom- 
and-bust America.’’ Indicating adjustments in 
economy were at hand, he expressed the belief 
that the country’s prosperity was not dependent 
on war or preparation for war. 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D.-Ill.) recently had 
said the nation already was in a recession. He 
asserted steel production was running at only 67% 
of capacity, automobile weekly production figures 
were off 12% from a year ago, and unemployment 
was rising? especially in the farm machinery in- 
dustries, reflecting a substantial drop in farm in- 
come in 1953. . . . Sen. William E. Jenner (R.- 
Ind.), ch., Senate Internal Security subcommittee, 
and Sen. Pat McCarran (D.-Nev.), former ch., 
questioned Igor Gouzenko, former Soviet embassy 
clerk at an undisclosed place in Canada. Details 
of talks were not published. 


Unemployment Rises 


Jan. 5—Dept. of Commerce, in a preliminary re- 
port, said unemployment had risen 400,000 in 
December to 1,850,000 at the end of 1953, against 
1,425,000 at the end of 1952. Non-agricultural em- 
ployment set a record in 1953, averaging 55,400,000 
for the year. Farm employment dropped sub- 
stantially, but the decline was called the con- 
tinuation of a long-term trend. 

Census Bureau, Feb. 16, estimated 3,087,000 per- 
sons were unemployed in January, almost 5% of 
the labor force. By the end of March, figure had 
risen to 3,725,000. Secy. of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
Apr. 18, predicted an upturn before the end of 
1954. Unemployed total dropped to 3,464,000 at the 
end of May. 

Jan. %—President Eisenhower delivered his 
State of the Union message to a joint session of 
Congress. He said the U.S. was prepared ‘‘to meet 
any renewal of armed aggression in Korea.’’ He 
asked for authority to permit the U.S. to share 
with its allies ‘‘certain knowledge of. the tactical 
use of our nuclear weapons.’’ New defense budget, 
taking into account growing atomic strength of 
the U.S., would provide for smaller numbers of 
men and stress air power. U.S. would continue its 
aid to the French in Indo-China and to National- 
ist China. 

Among proposals on domestic affairs, he re- 
quested legislation to deprive citizens of the U.S. 
who were convicted in court of conspiracy to 
overthrow the Government of citizenship. He urged 
a Constitutional amendment to permit 18-yr.-olds 
to vote. He said Federal spending weuld be cut 
by over $5 billion in the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1954, but asked that the corporation income 
tax be held at 52% and that excise taxes on auto- 
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Jan. 11—President Eisenhower sent the Ad- 
ministration’s farm program, designed to combat 
‘‘unbalanced farm production,’”’ to Congress. Pro- 
gram would allot agricultural products in Federal 
storage to school lunch programs, stockpiles for 
national emergencies, foreign aid and disaster 
relief, thereby ‘‘insulating’’ commercial markets 
against price depressing effects of the $2.5 billion 
worth of farm products stored by the Government, 


President on Taft-Hartley Act 


In another message to Congress, the President 
proposed 15 changes in the Taft-Hartley Act. His 
suggestions included polling employees in all 
strikes, under Government auspices; giving states 
wider areas of jurisdiction; permitting employees 
to revoke at will the authorization to employers 
to check off union dues; preventing demands for 
contract changes unless the contract authorized 
them or both sides consented; applying the right 
of free speech, as defined in the act, equally to 
labor and management; allowing the general 
counsel of the NLRB to decide whether to apply 
for an injunction when a union appeared to be 
conducting an illegal boycott against a secondary. 
employer; relaxing secondary boycott prohibi- 
tions; barring elections in economic strikes for 
4 months and then permitting a vote only on 
petition by the union or by the employer, and 
extending the requirement that union officers take 
non-Communist oaths to cover employers as well. 

Jan. 14—Increased Social Security benefits were 
proposed by the President to provide coverage 
for an additional 10,000,000 persons, including 
self-employed farmers, professional people and, 
if they wished, state and local government em- 
ployees; provide increased benefits, beginning 
October, 1954, for those already retired; permit 
retired workers to take on more part-time work 
and still collect benefits; allow higher benefit 
credits by permitting a worker to drop his four 
years of lowest earnings in figuring his average; 
permit workers to earn additional benefit credits, 


workers who have substantial work records. 
Proposals on Federal Salaries 


Jan. 15—Congressional Commission on 
and Congressional Salaries recommended ie eee 
dent Eisenhower basic increases of $12,500 annually 
for members of Congress and $14,500 for Supreme 
Court Justices, with other members of the ju- 
diciary receiving increases from $13,000 to $15,500. 
Commission adyocated $40,000 for the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Speaker of the House, doing away 
with the $10,000 expense allowances for these 
offices and permitting expenses to be paid on a 
voucher basis. A similar basis would be used to 
Ppa oe Poona ae i oe seats for 6 round trips 
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Jan. 18—In a special message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower proposed a program’ to ‘improve 
the health of the American people.’’ He urged the 
formation of a $25,000,000 fund to set up a 
“limited Federal reinsurance service to encourage 
private and nonprofit health insurance organiza- 
tions to offer broader health protection to more 
families.’’ Other recommendations included: great- 
er aid to states and local communities to better 
their health and welfare services, to construct 
hospitals for the chronically ill and to expand 
programs for construction of clinics. House re- 
jected the plan July 13. 

Jan. 19—In New York, the Government’s civil 
anti-trust suit against the New York Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., Inc., begun in 1949, ended with a 
consent agreement, signed by Federal Judge Ed- 
ward A. Conger, dissolving the Atlantic Commmis- 
sion Co., Inc., produce-buying subsidiary of A & P. 
‘ . Commerce Dept. denied an export license 
to Dwayne Andreas, Minnesota businessman, who 
sought to buy 40,000,000 lbs. of surplus butter in 
Government storage for sale to the Soviet Union. 
Agriculture Dept. reported the bid was below the 
world market price of 46c a lb. Current retail 
price of butter in the U.S. was 79.9c a lb, 


Berlin Conference Fails, Geneva Parley With Communist China Set 


Big Four foreign ministers conference 
opened in West Berlin, Jan. 25. Secy. of 
State Dulles represented the U. S.; An- 
thony Eden, Britain; Georges Bidault, 
France, and Vyacheslav M. Molotov, the 
Soviet Union. Meetings were held in both 
West _and East Berlin. 

Molotov in his initial address proposed 
an agenda which was accepted by the 
West to avoid delay: measures to reduce 
international tensions and to convene a 
5-power conference; the German question 
and problems of European security, and 
the Austrian state treaty. Allies, Jan. 29, 
proposed free elections throughout Ger- 
many under an electoral law to be drafted 
by the occupying powers. Elected assem- 
bly would draw ae a constitution for a 
united Germany. Four-power commission 
would supervise voting and the post- 
election period. All-German government 
would conclude a peace treaty with the 
occupying powers and other nations and 
be free to organize an army and join_the 
European Defense Community. West Ger- 
many approyed the plan, but Russia re- 
jected it, even after Dulles amended it 
Feb. 3, to allow Germany to reject the 
EDC. 

Soviet draft treaty, Feb. 1, proposed 
neutralizing Germany, withdrawing occu- 
pation forces and razing U. S. and other 
Allied bases in West Germany. Big Three 
rejected the proposals, also refused to 
consider Molotov’s plan to allow Germany 
to choose, by referendum, between a 

eace treaty and an alliance with _the 
West. Negotiations were deadlocked Feb. 
4. Soviet proposal, Feb. 10, to establish a 
50-yr. European’ security treaty barring 
the U. S. also was rejected. | 

Soviet proposals on Austria called for 
completion of a treaty within 3 mos. and 
a pledge that Austria would not join any 
military alliance against the Allies of 
World War II or permit foreign military 


bases on its soil, Russia also insisted that 
occupation troops remain in Austria un- 
til conclusion of the German peace treaty. 
After an Austrian pact foreign forces 
were to be withdrawn only from the capi- 
tal, Austrian foreign minister Leopold 
Figl, who attended discussions, sided with 
the West against prolonged occupation of 
Austria. West called for completion of the 
draft treaty begun in 1946, of which only 6 
of 52 articles have not been approved. 
Molotov refused to compromise, making 
only minor concessions, including recon- 
sideration “not later than in 1955” of the 
date of troop removal. Britain, France and 
the U. S. rejected the plan. 

Four powers agreed Feb. 18, last day of 
the conference, on a meeting with Com- 
munist China to settle the Korean and 
Indo-Chinese questions. Communist China 
was denied equal conference status with 
the Big Four. Other interested nations 
were invited to the meeting, to convene 
in Geneva, April 26. Negotiators were to 
take over preliminary talks on a political 
conference on Korea, held in Panmunjom 
until December, 1953, when talks broke 
off. U. S. made’no concessions in agreeing 
to the conference. It held that dealing 
with the Chinese and North Korean re- 
gimes did not peat diplomatic recogni- 
tion, insisted that all nations participating 
in the Korean war be invited and neutrals 
excluded, and refused to include Commu- 
es China in discussions of world prob- 
ems. 

Berlin conference, according to Dulles 
and Eden was valuable in that each side 
better understood the other’s position, 
thereby offsetting risks of another war 
through “inadventure and mis-caleula- 
tion.” Dulles and Molotov, who held pri- 
vate talks concerning atomic energy, Jan. 
20 and Feb. 13, emphasized that solutions 
to causes of international tensions should 
be sought through conference methods. 


Commerce Dept., Feb. 10, announced it would 
deny export license applications for the export 
for cash of surplus agricultural products to the 
Soviet Union or its satellites. Decision served to 
reject another bid by Andreas to sell 3,000 tons 
of cottonseed oil. to the Soviet Union. 


Budget Proposals 


Jan. 21—President Eisenhower proposed to 
Congress a $65.57 billion budget for the 1955 
fiscal year beginning July 1. Receipts were esti- 
mated at $62.642 billion, resulting in a deficit of 
$2.928 billion—$345,000,000 under the deficit for 
fiscal 1954. Requests for the national security pro- 
gram, including the military, foreign military 
aid, atomic energy and stockpiling, came to $44.86 
billion, or 68% of the budget. Army expenditures 
were estimated at $10.198 billion, a $4 billion cut. 
Navy was allotted $10.493 billion against $11.3 
billion for the current year, and the Air Force 
was scheduled to receive $16.209 billion, against 
$15.6 billion for fiscal 1954. President said the 
fiscal program was aimed at achieving ultimately 
the goals of a balanced budget and tax reductions. 

Jan. 23—Commission on Foreign Economic Pol- 
icy, Claude B. Randall, ch., called for a correction 
of ‘‘distortions’’ in U.S. economic dealings with the 
rest of the world. Commission believed in free 
world trade and interchangeability of all free 
world currencies. Major recommendations included: 
authorization of an extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for 3 years or a longer 
period; authorization to allow the President to cut 
tariff rates by 5% in each of the 3 years for a 
total of 15%; permission for the President, without 
reciprocal agreement, to cut tariff rates by 50% 
under Jan. 1, 1945, on goods not imported or im- 
ported in small quantities and to reduce to a 50% 
ad valorem rate any import duty in excess of that 
ceiling; authorization for the President to waive 
‘buy American’’ laws for certain countries, and 
Government cultivation abroad of a more favorable 
climate for private U.S. investment capital. 

Jan. 25—Continuation of the low-cost public 
housing program for 4 more years to provide 
35,000 units each year was proposed to Congress by 
the President. He advocated returning to the 
Treasury $2.5 billion in secondary mortgage in- 
vestments made by the Federal Natl. Mortgage 
Assn. Other proposals included provisions for slum 
clearance and neighborhood renovation, new ex- 
perimental program for insured loans with low 
down payments on new and existing housing, and 
revision of the Natl. Housing Act to include higher 
ceilings on FHA and VA mortgages. 

Jan. 26—Celal Bayar, 70, pres. of Turkey, and 
his wife arrived in New York for a 3-week tour of 
the U.S. It was the first time a pres. of Turkey 
had visited the U.S. He met with President Eisen- 
hower in Washington, Jan. 27, and addressed a 
joint session of Congress, Jan. 29. He indicated 
his country would join with other free nations 
to meet aggression anywhere in the world. Bayar 
returned to Istanbul, Mar. 10. . . . Three Demo- 
cratic Senators—John L. McClellan of Ark., Stuart 
Symington of Mo. and Henry M. Jackson of Wash. 
—who resigned July, 1953, from the Senate-Perma- 
nent Investigations subcommittee, Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (R.-Wis.), ch.—returned to the unit after 
McCarthy gave up some of his authority as ch. 
They objected to McCarthy’s power to select staff 
members. 


President Sees No Recession 


Jan. 28—In his annual Economic Report~ to 
Congress, President Eisenhower said a _ serious 
economic recession in the U.S. was not in pros- 
pect and that the current business decline and 
increase in unemployment would end soon, with 
economic growth ‘‘likely to be resumed during the 
year .. .”’ He said the Administration would act 
to promote stability and urged Congress to im- 
prove stand-by programs of public works projects 
and to adopt the Administration’s programs to 
permit flexible policies to meet adverse condi- 
tions. He described his program as one to stimu- 
late economic growth and not one of emergency 
measures. Report said readjustment process of the 
economy has been largely a matter of reducing 
excessive inventories, especially of consumer dur- 
able goods. . . Senate Banking subcommittee, 
Sen. J. Glenn Beall (R.-Md.), ch., joined the 
Federal Trade Commission and other groups in- 
vestigating coffee prices that recently soared to 
over $1 a pound. Coffee industry cited increasing 
demand and frost damage in Brazil, largest coffee 
producer. 
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FOREIGN 


Jan. 1—West Berlin reception centers registered 
305,730 refugees from the Soviet zone of Germany 
in 1953. Most had fied early in the year, highest 
figure being 48,720 in March; lowest was 8,600, 
in December. According to the West Berlin gov- 
ernment, 617,200 had fied to the city in the past 


5 years. 

Jan. 5—In Italy, Premier Giuseppe Pella and his 
cabinet resigned. Senators and Deputies of his 
party, the Christian Democrats, rejected his pro- 
posal to appoint Salvatore Aldisio, right-wing 
Christian Democrat, as Minister of Agriculture. 
Amintore Fanfani, Christian Democrat was sworn 
in as premier, Jan. 19, but his government col- 
lapsed Jan. 30, when he failed to win a vote of 
confidence in the Chamber of Deputies. Mario 
Scelba, Christian Democrat and former Minister 
of the Interior, was sworn in as premier Feb. 10, 
and received parliamentary approval of his gov- 
ernment Mar 10, after he pledged to support Euro- 
pean unity and rejected any idea of a truce with 
the Communist party in Italy. Cabinet was made 
up of 14 Christian Democrats, 4 Right-Wing So- 
cialists and 3 Liberals. 


Mau Mau Leaders Captured 


Jan. 15—British forces in Kenya, fighting re- 
newed attacks by Mau Mau terrorists, wounded 
and captured ‘‘Gen. China,’’ the number-2 leader 
of the anti-white society in a battle near Nyeri. 
“Gen. Tanganyika”’ surrendered Mar. 7, and “‘Gen. 
Kaleba’”? on Mar. 28, after 2 other Mau Mau 
leaders had been killed in action. ‘‘Gen. Kago” 
was among 25 terrorists slain, Mar. 31. 

Government resumed an all-out campaign 
against the Mau Mau, April 11, ending efforts be- 
gun in February, to persuade the terrorists to 
surrender. See Foreign Chronology, Dec. 9, 1953. 
... Prince Buu Loc, a cousin of Chief of State Bao 
Dai, became premier of Vietnam, replacing 
Nguyen Van Tam, who had been ousted Dec. 17, 
1953, after 18 months in office. He said Vietnam 
must have full independence and equality with 
France. Buu Loc met with premier Joseph Laniel 
and other French officials in Paris, Mar. 8, to dis- 
cuss a treaty of independence for Vietnam. Treaty 
negotiations were deadlocked Mar. 23, over the 
method of associating Vietnam with France and 
Vietnam’s proposal to change the French Union 
into a system comparable to the British Common- 
wealth, 

Jan. 17—Milovan Dijilas, vice president of Yugo- 
slavia, was ousted from his Communist party 
posts following condemnation by the Central 
Committee of his views opposing the party line. 
Pres. Tito said published articles by Diilas called 
for elimination of party discipline and had been 
harmful not only to the party but to the unity of 
the country . . . . Broadcast from Tiflis, Georgian 
S.S.R., reported dismissal of Vilian Zodelava, 
first deputy premier and head of the Georgian 
trade unions. He was replaced by M. I. Kuchava. 
Meanwhile Nikifor Kalchenko, newly appointed 
premier of the Ukraine, warned against ‘‘attempts 
by bourgeois nationalists to break down and de- 
stroy the inalienable rights of the Ukrainian and 
Russian peoples,’’ 

Jan. 18—India and Ceylon signed an agreement, 
subject to ratification, permitting Indian residents 
of Ceylon who became citizens of Ceylon to elect 
their own representatives to parliament for 10 
years. Agreement sought to settle the status of 
persons of Indian origin residing in Ceylon. 


EDC Ratifications 


Jan. 20—Netherlands completed ratification of 
the European Defense Community treaty, becom- 
ing the first nation to approve the treaty without 
reservations. Belgium completed parliamentary 
action approving the EDC, Mar. 12; Luxemburg 
ratified the treaty, Apr. 7. West Germany has ap- 
proved the pact, but questions of constitutionality 
still were under study. See Foreign Chronology, 


Mar. 25. 
Jan. 24—Yuri A. Rastvorov, director of a 
Russian intelligence network checking on U.S. 


military movements in Japan, was reported to 
have obtained U.S. protection in Tokyo. He was a 
former courier for Lavrenti P. Beria, Soviet leader 
executed Dec. 23, 1953. . 

Jan. 25—In Madrid, about 8,000 rioters in a 
demonstration organized by the Falange party 
to demand the return of Gibraltar to Spain, 
clashed with police near the British embassy. 
About 20 persons were injured. Another demon- 
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stration took place in Barcelona. Spain laid re- 
sponsibility for the riots to ‘‘political enemies’’ of 
the Franco government. Spain, Apr. 10, announced 
the closing of its consulate in Gibraltar, effective 
May 1, presumably in protest against Queen 
Elizabeth’s proposed visit to Gibraltar in May. 
Jan. 28—Many areas of Syria were put under 
martial law after opposition groups allegedly 
called for mutiny and attacked troops. Former 
pres. Hashem al Atassi was among 12 persons 
arrested. Army artillery, Feb. 1, reportedly razed 
3 of 18 towns inhabited by Druse tribesmen, mem- 
bers of a religious sect said to be in rebellion. 
Jan. 29—Marshal Tito, 61, unopposed, was 
unanimously reelected pres. of Yugoslavia by 
parliament, 535 to 0. He denied Yugoslavia would 
return to Soviet control, but expressed Yugo- 
slav willingness to trade with both the East and 


the West. 
UNITED NATIONS 


Jan. 15—Korean Reconstruction Agency re- 
ported it had spent $49,000,000 in 1953 to aid in 
rebuilding Korea. ‘ 

Jan. 18—Secy. of State Dulles, at a hearing of a 


Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee studying. 


possible revision of the U.N. Charter, suggested 6 
changes in the Charter: transfer of responsibility 
for maintaining peace and security from the 
Security Council, where a veto could stop action, 
to the General Assembly, where there was no 
veto; elimination of the Security Council veto on 
the admission of new members and on the peace~ 
ful settlement of disputes; use of a weighted 
voting system taking into consideration popula- 
tion, resources and other factors to prevent na- 
tions unable to assume financial or military re- 
sponsibilities from putting such responsibilities on 
other nations; creation of a special, permanent 
group to handle atomic and other weapons of mass 
destruction; strengthening Charter provisions for 
the development and codification of international 
law, and revision of standards for admission, sus- 
pension and expulsion of member nations. Dulles 
said the U.N. had prevented a third World War, 
declaring the organization was “better than no 
U.N. at all.” 

Sen. Alexander Wiley (R-Wis.), ch., said the 
U.N. fell short of being a universal agency since 
it could not admit Communist China. He believed 
the U.N., despite ‘‘weaknesses’’ had kept the U.S. 
out of a third World War. 

Jan. 22—Soviet Union used the veto for the 
57th time, rejecting a plan by the West to settle 
differences between Israel and Syria over an 


Israeli water-power project. Resolution was strong- 
ly opposed by the Arab nations. 
GENERAL 

Jan. 4—Theft of $160,000 in new $20 bills was 
discovered at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. Waste paper cut to exact size was used 
to replace the currency in wrapper bundles. James 
Rufus Landis, employee at the Bureau, his wife 
and a neighbor, William Giles, were arrested Jan. 
5. All but $31,700 was recovered on a Virginia farm 
where Landis’ father-in-law, Irving Grant, 
worked. Grant, whom Landis had tried to enlist 
as an accomplice, told police about the money. He 
was not held. See General Chronology, May 28. 

Jan. 12—Puerto. Rican House of Representa- 
tives rejected complete independence from the 
U.S. and backed commonwealth ties with the 
U.S. President Eisenhower, November, 1953, had 
told the U.N. that steps would be taken to bring 
about Puerto Rico’s independence if a majority of 
the island’s people desired it. Puerto Rican Senate 
pores a resolution for complete independence, 

an. 14, 

Jan. 14—Merger of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 
founded 1902, and the Hudson Motor Car Co., 
founded 1909, was approved by directors of the 
two companies. The new firm, American Motors 
Corp., with combined assets of $355,000,000, would’ 
be the fourth largest automobile manufacturer. 
In 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1953, both companies 
produced 244,507 cars. Stockholders approved merg- 
er Mar. 24. 

Jan. 18—Joe Adonis (Joseph Doto), former gam- 
bler, was found guilty in Hackensack, N.J., of 
swearing falsely that he had been born in Pas- 
saic, N.J. He was sentenced, Feb. 2, to 2 to 3 
yrs. and fined $1,000. Prison term was suspended 
pending outcome of deportation proceedings. 

Adonis was convicted in U.S. District Court, 
Washington, Mar. 25, of falsely swearing to the 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee, December, 
1950, that he was a U.S. citizen. He was sentenced 
Apr. 9, to 8 to 24 mos. in prison, but remained 
out on bail pending an appeal. 


G. M. Plans Vast Expansion 


Jan. 19—Harlow H, Curtice, pres., General 
Motors Corp., announced plans for a 2-yr., $1 
billion expansion program and said the plans re- 
flected confidence in the immediate future. He 
believed good business would continue, citing high 
capital investment by industry, new housing and 
the high rate of commercial building, continuance 


Nautilus, First Atomic Submarine, to be Armed With Guided Missile 


Nautilus, first atomic-powered subma- 
rine, was launched at the yards of the 
Electric Boat Division of the General 
Dynamics Corp., builder of the hull, at 
Groton, Conn., Jan. 21. Almost 15,000 per- 
sons saw Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
christen the submarine and heard_Adm. 
Robert B. Carney, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, describe the craft’s potential for 
peace or war. The 300-ft., 3,000-ton Nau- 
tilus is the first true submarine—capable 
of traveling submerged around the world 
at 20 or more knots. Only a limit to the 
endurance of the crew would prevent 
the submarine from remaining under- 
water for its full range of 30,000 miles 
or 50 days. An ordinary submarine can 
travel submerged for about 100 miles at 
much eee speeds. Nautilus was commis- 
sioned Sept. 30. : 

eenitthis. cost about $55,000,000 to build 
and will be about three times as expen- 
sive to operate as a conventional subma- 
rine. It reportedly will use between 1 and 
2 lbs. of uranium a month. A 2-lb. piece 
of uranium, the size of a golf ball, is 
equivalent in potential energy to 3,000 
tons of coal or 460,000 gallons of fuel 
oil. Navy reported June 11, that the Nau- 
tilus would be armed with the Regalus, 
14,522-Ib. surface-to-surface guided mis- 
sile powered by the Allison J-33 jet 
engine. Weapon, capable of high sub- 
sonic speeds, is 32 ft. long and has a wing 
span oF 20 ft. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., under con- 


' 


tract to the AEC, built the Mark II atomic 
power unit of the Nautilus. Complete 
power plant, including storage batteries 
and Diesel-electric engines for emergency 
use, occupies one-half the hull space. 
Prototype of the Mark II is the land- 
based Mark I, which began producing 
power in quantity May 31, 1953, at Arco, 
Idaho. Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover 
directed the project, initiated by the AEC 
and the Navy in 1948. Much of the early 
research on the Mark I was done by the 
Argonne Natl. Laboratory. 

Atomic energy is not used directly to 
drive the Nautilus. Intense heat is re- 
leased in a reactor by fissioning uranium 
atoms. Water, the “coolant,” heated in a 
coil by the reactor, passes to a heat-ex- 
changer, where it heats water as in a 
boiler. Water in the heat-exchanger does 
not come into contact with radioactive 
hot water from the reactor, eliminating 
any danger of contamination. 

Captain of the Nautilus is Comdr. Eu- 
gene P. Wilkinson. Crew numbers 95. To 
make life aboard the vessel as pleasant 
as possible, soft illumination is used, liv- 
ing quarters are comfortable and recrea- 
tional facilities are provided. 

A second submarine, the Sea Wolf, 
already is under construction by the Elec- 
tric Boat Division. Its power plant, be- 
ing built by the General Electric Co. at 
West Milton, near Schenectady, N. Y., will 
use molten sodium, a better coolant than 
water, to generate steam. 
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of high defense expenditures, and little change in 
the overall high employment level. Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., ch. of the board, indicated G. M. 
expenditures might reach $1.5 billion before the 
project had been completed. Benson Ford, vice 
pres., Ford Motor Co., disclosed June 23, that 
Ford was considering a long-range expansion and 
modernization program, 

Jan. 22—Communist MIG broke formation and 
attacked a USAF RB-45 reconnaisance plane over 
international waters off western Korea. Sabre jet 
escort downed the Communist plane; no U.S. 
planes were lost. State Dept., Feb. 1, said the 
incident would not become a diplomatic issue, 
especially since the nationality of the attacking 
pilot was unknown. 

Jan. 23—Ernest Hemingway, 55, American au- 
thor, and his wife, Mary, escaped injury in the 
crash of their chartered plane near Murchinson 
Falls, East Africa. They were hurt slightly when 
@ rescue plane they boarded at Butiaba, on Lake 
Albert, crashed on takeoff Jan. 24. 

Jan. 25—Supreme Court of Pennsylvania re- 
versed the conviction of Steve Nelson, former 
Communist party ch. for western Pennsylvania. 
He had been sentenced to 20 years and fined 
$10,000 for violating Pennsylvania’s 1919 Sedi- 
tion Act. Court held the state law had been 
superseded by the Federal Smith Act. yt) 
Miami, Russell Tongay was found guilty of man- 
slaughter in the death, May 6, 1953, of his 5- 
year-old daughter, Kathy. He was sentenced to 10 
years at hard labor. State contended Tongay had 
forced the child swimmer to dive from dangerous 
heights. 

Jan. 26—Norwalk, Conn., post of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars reportedly was forwarding to the 
FBI the names and addresses of Norwalk residents 
suspected of being ‘‘communistic.’’ President Eisen- 
hower saw no bar to the organization’s activities, 
said libel and slander laws would protect persons 
against false charges. VFW list, however, was not 
being made public, giving those listed little chance 
of finding out that accusations had been made 
against them. In Washington, Feb. 15, Wayne E. 
Richards, Natl. Commander of the VFW, de- 
clared the organization would continue its pro- 
gram to expose Communists but would not resort to 
“witch hunts’’ or vigilante action. 


Disasters 


In Tokyo, Jan. 2, a crowd of 700,000 persons who 
had gone to wish Emperor Hirohito a happy New 
Year got out of hand. Seventeen were killed and 
43 injured as guards attempted to close gates 
of the Imperial Palace. Transport plane 
crashed about 30 miles northwest of London, Jan. 
6, killing 15 or 16 RAF men aboard. . . By Jan. 
10, a week-long blizzard killed 22 persons in 
Italy, 20 in Britain and 16 in France; 21 seamen 
were lost off Sweden. . . British Overseas Air- 
ways Comet jet airliner crashed near Elba Is., off 
Italy, Jan. 10, killing 35 aboard. BOAC suspended 
all deHavilland Comet jet airliner flights Jan. 11, 
to permit examination of all Comet aircraft. Serv- 
ice was resumed Mar, 23, following modifications 
of the planes. . . Thomas E. Braniff of Braniff 
International Airways was among 12 persons 
killed in the crash of a private plane at Lake 
Wallace, near Shreveport, La., Jan. 10. . . Colom- 
bian Avianca Airlines plane crashed near Mani- 
gales, Colombia, Jan. 11, killing all 23 aboard. . . 
Avalanches following a week-long blizzard in 
Europe disrupted communications and transporta- 
tion, buried homes and isolated villages Jan. 12. 
Dead and missing totaled 198 in Austria, Italy, 
West Germany and Switzerland. .. F-86 Sabre jet 
fighter crashed into a residential area of Long 
Beach, Calif., killing the pilot and 6 others Jan. 
12. Another person died of a heart attack: 4 were 
injured. . . Philippine Airlines DC-6 crashed near 
Rome, Jan. 14, killing all 16 aboard. . . Mt. Mer- 
api, 9,550-ft. volcano in Java, erupted Jan. 18, 
causing 37 deaths and 80 injuries. . . Twenty per- 
sons were killed and 6 injured in a railroad acci- 
dent near Adana, Turkey, Jan. 20. . . Troopship 
scheduled to carry Chinese prisoners of the Korean 
war to Formosa rammed a landing craft in the 
outer harbor of Inchon, Korea, Jan. 21, killing 
29 U.S. Marines. Pakistan express train, 
Lahore to Karachi, hit the rear of a freight train 
70 miles north of Karachi, Jan, 21, killing 60 and 
injuring 50. Navy Neptune patrol bomber 
crashed in mountains 5 miles northwest of Pearl 
Harbor, killing 8, Jan. 21, . . Fire in refugee 
quarters in Pusan, Korea, left 8,500 homeless, 
killed 1, Jan. 29. . . Cairo to Alexandria express 
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train ran into a crowd milling around 
at Kafr el Zayat, Egypt, to get a glimpse of Ps 
hammed , Jan. 30; 


par Cc 
kaido Island, Japan, Feb. 1, killing 34 servicemen 
and a civilian. . 
1954—February 
WASHINGTON 


Feb. 6—House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, Harold H. Velde (R.-MIll.), ch., in its annual 
report, said American clergymen, with a few ex- 


who appeared at its hearings. Committee asked 
Congress to rule that mere membership in the 
Communist party was proof of participation in a 
conspiracy to overthrow the U.S. Government. 
It also recommended that evidence obtained by 
wiretapping be admitted in investigations con- 
cerning national security, that measures be taken 
to end ‘‘abuse’’_of the Fifth Amendment of the 
Constitution, that the anti-Communist oath of 
the Taft-Hartley Act be strengthened, and that 
mailing privileges be denied all ‘‘subversive’’ pub- 
lications. 

Feb. 8—Joseph E. Casey, former Democratic 
Representative from Massachusetts ,and Aristotle 
S. Onassis, shipper, were charged with conspiring 
to defraud the Government. Indictment had been 
sealed since October, 1953, pending Onassis’ re- 
turn to the U.S. Firms controlled by Onassis 
allegedly had purchased surplus vessels after 
falsely declaring the companies were owned by 
U.S. citizens. Dept. of Justice, Feb. 23, reported 
7 corporations and 18 persons had been charged 
in 5 indictments, Apr. 23, 1953, with making false 
statements and defrauding the Government in 
surplus ship transactions. Included were Julius 
C. Holmes, a special assistant to Secy. of State 
Dulles and former minister in the U.S. Embassy 
in London; Casey, and Stavros Niarchos, wealthy 
shipper living abroad. Congressional inquiries in 
1951 and 1952, showed Casey had made huge profits 
in post-war tanker transactions. Government, 
May 28, received $4,000,000 and 19 ships in settle- 
ment of proceedings against Niarchos’ interests. 
Charges against Niarchos and 11 others were dis- 
missed, but charges against the other 6, including 
Holmes and Casey were unaffected. Fines of $110,- 
000 were collected from the 7 corporations. 

Feb. $—Rep. Ernest K. Bramblett (R.-Calif.) 
was convicted on charges of placing 2 women on 
his office payroll to collect salary kickbacks. Con- 
viction was nullified Apr. 14, by Presiding Judge 
Walter M. Bastian, who doubted the law under 
which Bramblett was tried applied to the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. 


Instant Retaliation Against Aggressor 


Feb. 10—President Eisenhower said he could 
conceive of no greater tragedy than U.S. involve- 
ment in an all-out war in Indo-China. Members of 
Congress had shown concern that a U.S. Air Force 
technical mission in Indo-China might give Com- 
munist China a pretext for intervening on behalf 
of the Vietminh rebels. President said the 200-man 
mission would be withdrawn no later than June 15. 
Following Vietminh attacks near bases where U.S. 
personnel were stationed, President Eisenhower 
said Mar. 10, that there would be no involvement 
of the U.S. in war unless Congress declared war 
Baden veneer processes. 

ecy: of State Dulles, Mar. 16, said Presi 
Eisenhower had the authority to order eee 
retaliation in an attack against the U.S., its 
Western European allies or the Western Hemis- 
phere, without consulting Congress, under the 
North Atlantic Treaty and the Rio de Janiero 
Treaty. President Eisenhower declared Mar. 17 
he would instantly order retaliation against any 
aggressor and use the newest weapons and tactics 
available. He would call on Congress immediately 
to support the war effort but stressed that he 
would prefer to have Congress consider a threat 
Of Opeteease time allowed. : 

eb. 15—Federal price supports on butter, 
and dried milk were cut from 90% of ania 
ae re ; at enet ag er by Secy. of Agriculture 

enson. ED ri 

ero 8c a lb., Apr. 1. price. SC HNsten deaeead 

eb. 17—Adm. Jerauld Wright w: 
President Eisenhower to Saeed Adat Tenae y 
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rmick as Supreme Allied Comdr. of thej vestigative procedures were 


McCo; 

Atlantic, effective Apr. 12. McCormick was to be- 
come president of the Naval War College at 
Newport, R.I. 


Army Criticizes McCarthy Tactics 


Feb. 19—Army rejected a demand by Sen. Joseph 
R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) to turn over the names of 
all persons connected with the promotion and 
honorable discharge Feb. 2, of Maj. Irving Peress, 
New York dentist, whom Sen. McCarthy called a 
“Communist party leader.’’ Peress had refused to 
answer questions about Communist affiliations be- 
fore the McCarthy Permanent Investigating sub- 
committee, invoking the Fifth Amendment. Secy. 
of the Army Robert T. Stevens said in a letter to 
Sen. McCarthy, Feb. 16, that the matter was being 
Sue tab but a court-martial was ‘‘impracti- 
cable.”’ 

At hearings in New York, Feb. 18, Sen. Mc- 
Carthy, sole subcommittee member present, criti- 
cized Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker, commandant 
at Camp Kilmer, N.J., where Peress was dis- 
charged, for not stopping the discharge after 
learning that Peress had invoked the 5th Amend- 
ment and that McCarthy wanted Peress court- 
martialed. Gen. Zwicker said superior officers 
ordered the discharge. He refused to criticize his 
superiors or to discuss security matters, saying a 
Presidential order barred such discussion. Accord- 
ing to a transcript of testimony, released Feb. 22, 
Sen. McCarthy said to Gen. Zwicker: ‘‘Any man 
who has been given the honor of being promoted 
to general and who says, ‘I will protect another 
general who protects Communists,’ is not fit to 
wear that uniform, General. I think it is a tre- 
mendous disgrace to the Army to have this sort of 
thing given to the public. . . .’”’ Sen. McCarthy 
said he could not help ‘‘impugning’”’ either Gen. 
Zwicker’s ‘‘honesty’’ or his ‘‘intelligence,’’ re- 
questing the general at one point to end the 
“‘double-talk,’’ and at another declaring ‘‘anyone 
with the brains of a 5-yr.-old child’ could under- 
stand a question that had been asked. - 

Stevens, Feb. 20, ordered high-ranking Army 
officers to ignore Sen. McCarthy’s request to appear 
before. his one-man subcommittee. He reversed 
his stand Feb. 24, on the appearance of Army 
officers and acceded to Sen. McCarthy’s demand to 
turn over data on the Peress case, put declared 
he would not permit Army personnel to be ‘‘brow- 
beaten’’ by Congressional committees. Sen. Mc- 
Carthy refused to agree that future witnesses 
would not receive abusive treatment, saying such 
a statement would imply that past witnesses had 
been mistreated. 

President, Mar. 3, said the Administration would 
not tolerate the personal humiliation of any officer 
or other employee testifying before Congressional 
committees or elsewhere. He believed fair in- 
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the responsibility of 
Republicans in Congress. Republican Senate lead- 
ers declared no procedural changes would be made 
without the approval of committee chairmen con- 
cerned. President Eisenhower admitted errors in 
Army’s handling of the Peress case but expressed 
confidence in Gen. Zwicker’s loyalty, Sen. Mc- 
Carthy said he and the President agreed on the 
necessity of getting rid of Communists but dis- 
agreed on methods of handling ‘‘those who protect 
Communists.’’ He said his committee would ex- 
pose anyone in a position of power who appeared 
before the committee and was found to be aiding 
the Communist party. 

Army reported Mar. 22, that all officers had been 
ordered to sign new loyalty certificates under a 
revised policy to deal with suspected security. On 
June 18, President Eisenhower signed a law per- 
mitting the armed forces to deny commissions to 
drafted doctors or dentists who were considered 
security risks. Army, in a confidential report to 
the subcommittee June 30, gave the names of 
Officers responsible for the promotion of Peress. 
Report said ‘‘blunders’” had occurred through 
faulty regulations and that disciplinary action had 
been taken. 

Feb. 20—Felix A. Inslerman, 43, of Cambridge, 
N.Y., in a voluntary appearance in Albany before 
the Senate Permanent Investigations subcommit- 
tee, Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.), ch., said 
he was the ‘‘Felix,’’ who, as an ally of Alger Hiss 
in Communist espionage in the 1930’s, photo- 
graphed the ‘‘pumpkin papers’’ produced, Decem- 
ber, 1948, by Whittaker Chambers. Inslerman 
claimed he had left the Communist movement in 
late 1938 or early 1939. 

Feb. 23—Walter S. Robertson, Asst. Secy. of 
State, told a House Appropriations subcommittee, 
Jan. 26, that 15,000,000 Chinese had been liquidated 
through starvation and execution by the Com- 
munists to consolidate their control of China. 

Feb. 24—President Eisenhower proposed a 9-point 
program to give Federal workers higher pay, 
voluntary insurance and pension plans, and to 
improve employment practices. Cost was esti- 
mated at $350,000,000 a year. 


Nehru Rejects U.S. Collective Security 


Feb, 25—President Eisenhower reported Pakistan 
would receive arms aid from the U.S. to strengthen 
the ‘‘defensive capabilities’? of the Middle East. 
His offer of similar aid to India was refused. 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India, Mar. 1, 
criticized U.S. policy in Asia and called for the 
withdrawal of American members of the U.N. 
cease-fire commission in Kashmir, regarding them 
no longer as neutrals in India’s dispute with 
Pakistan over Kashmir. Nehru accepted- U.S. 
assurances that aid to Pakistan would not be used 
for aggression but asserted Pakistan had nothing 


Proposals to Limit Treaty-making Powers of President Defeated 


Proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to limit the treaty-making powers.of 
the President, introduced by Sen. John W. 
Bricker (R.-O.) Jan. 7, 1953, and revised 
Feb. 4, 1954, was defeated in the Senate, 
50 to 42, Feb. 25. President Eisenhower op- 
posed any amendment that would hinder 
the President in his conduct of foreign 
affairs. we 

‘Bricker’s original plan, containing the 
drastic “which” clause in section 2, reads: 
1. A provisien of a treaty which conflicts 
with this Constitution shall not be of any 
force or effect. 2. A treaty shall become 
effective as internal law in the U.S. only 
through legislation which would be valid 
in absence of treaty. 3. Congress shall 
have power to regulate all executive 
agreements with any foreign power or 
international organization. ll such 
agreements shall be subject to the limi- 
tations imposed on treaties by this article. 
Sections 4 and 5 refer to enforcement and 
ratification. 

Substitute plan, sponsored by Sen. Wal- 
ter F. George (D.-Ga.), was defeated Feb. 
26, 60 to 31, 1 vote short of the 2/3 majority 
required. Bricker backed the George plan, 
which says: 1, A provision of a treaty or 
other international agreement which con- 
flicts with ‘this Constitution shall not be 


of any force or effect. 2. An international 
agreement other than a treaty shall be- 
come effective as internal law in the U. S. 
only by an act of the Congress, 3. A roll- 
call vote shall be required on treaty rati- 
fications. 

The defeated Bricker revision reads 
the same as the George plan in sections 1 
and 2. Section 3 states: treaty or other 
international agreement shall become ef- 
fective as internal law in the U. S. only 
through legislation by the Congress unless 
in advising and consenting to a treaty the 
Senate, by a vote of 2/3 of the Senators 
present and voting, shall provide that 
such treaty may become effective as in- 
ternal law without legislation by the Con- 
gress. 

Other ao poses reviously were offered 
by Sen. William F. Knowland (R.-Cal.), 
who also was co-sponsor of one with Sen. 
Homer Ferguson (R.-Mich.), Eugene D. 
Milliken (R.-Colo.) and Leverett Salton- 
stall (R.-Mass.), and by Sen. Pat McCar- 
ran (D.-Nev.) in efforts to meet objections 
by the Administration against legislative 
encroachment on executive powers. All 
were rejected. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 
(D.-Mo.) was a leader in opposing any 
amendment. Bricker and George said the 
issue would be brought up in 1955. 


to fear from either China or India. He believed 
that strengthening Pakistan’s defenses would in- 
erease tension in Asia. 

Nehru, Mar. 23, criticized collective security 
arrangements by the U.S., saying they created 
“insecurity, uncertainty and instability’ in Asia. 
Addressing India’s lower parliamentary house, he 
declared there was ‘‘less chance of war now than a 
year or two ago.’”’ He urged a cease-fire in Indo- 
China before the proposed conference in Geneva. 
U.S. and the Soviet Union were equally responsible 
for unrest in the world, according to Nehru, who 
restated India’s neutral position in the ‘‘cold 


war.”’ 
FOREIGN 


Feb. 1—American authorities in Japan reportedly 
gave asylum to Yuri A. Rastvorov, 34, member of 
a Russian mission that remained in Tokyo in de- 
fiance of Japan’s peace treaty with other Allied 
nations. Russia charged he had been kidnaped. 

Feb. 2—In Teheran, Iran, police put down riots 
following assertions by Ayatollah Kashani, na- 
tionalist and religious leader, that the government 
was a dictatorship. 

Feb. 4—Soviet Union offered a British trade 
delegation in Moscow contracts for $1.2 billion of 
British goods, 1955 to 1957, including railroad and 
industrial plant equipment and cargo. vessels. 
British Board of Trade in London welcomed ex- 
panded trade with Russia but barred sales of 
strategic goods. U.S. sources believed the offer to 
be a propaganda move. 

Feb. 6—Constituent Assembly of Jammu and 
Kashmir unanimously ratified the state’s accession 
to India. Pakistan questioned the action. Kash- 
mir acceded to India in October, 1947. Fighting 
between Indian and Pakistani troops broke out and 
continued until a cease-fire in January, 1949. 

Feb. 8—British authorities in Kuala Lumpur 
declared the Communist party’s high command in 
Malaya had moved to Sumatra, Indonesia. De- 
parture signified a victory for British security 
forces in their 6-year war against Communist 
terrorists, but also was seen as a Communist 
attempt to establish an ‘Indonesian front.’’ 


Atomic Bomb Production Estimated 


Feb. 9—Reports from Moscow said the Soviet 
Union had tested atomic artillery on recent maneu- 
vers. Whether Russia had developed an atomic 
shell was unknown. Meanwhile a Swedish mili- 
tary publication reported Soviet atomic bomb out- 
put to be 100 a year. U.S. production was esti- 
mated at 1,000 annually. British supplies were 
said to be insignificant but gradually increasing. 

Feb. 10—A new political party, the Republican 
Natl. party, was founded in Turkey. It adopted 
policies of the Nation party, dissolved Jan. 27, 
calling for constitutional guarantees for civil and 
religious rights, prevention of exploitation of 
labor and equal rights for women. 

Feb. 12—Government forces restored order in 
northern Sumatra, where Islamic rebels killed 
120 members of the Nationalist party and 120 
of the Communist party in a revolt Sept. 21, 1953. 

Feb. 1%7—Food rationing in Britain was 
scheduled to end in July. Meat, first rationed in 
March, 1940, was to be returned to unlimited 
private distribution July 3. 


British Budget Emphasizes Defense 


Feb. 18—British government reported £1.64 bil- 
lion ($4.59 billion) was to be budgeted for defense 
in 1954-55. White Paper issued by the Ministry 
of Defense emphasized the defense program would 
rely heavily on atomic and scientific weapons and 
on the RAF to deliver them. Land forces were to 
be reduced, but a strategic reserve would be 
assembled in Britain. British military chiefs con- 
cluded that a long period of tension was more 
likely than a major war. ... Six persons were 
killed and 60 injured in 3 days of rioting in Cal- 
eutta, India. Disturbances were set off by school 
teachers seeking higher pay. 


Political Crisis in Egypt 


Feb. 25—Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib, presi- 
dent and premier of Egypt, who seized control 
of the government in 1952, resigned under 
pressure from Lt. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser, vice 
president and founder of the revolutionary move- 
ment. Nasser became premier. Dissident members 
of the Revolutionary Council restored Naguib as 
president Feb. 28, and on Mar. 9, he was rein- 
stated as premier and head of the military junta. 
He reportedly accepted limitations on his role in 
government. Nasser became vice premier and vice 
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ch. of the Revolutionary Council, but on Apr. 18, 
faguib premier. 


po! 

failed to re-establish itself. Visit by Naguib, Mar. 
1, to Khartoum, the Sudan, for the opening of 
the Sudanese parliament (delayed until Mar. 10), 
touched off riots between pro-Egyptian factions 
and members of the Umma party, favoring in- 
dependence for the Sudan. About 35 persons were 
killed and 100 injured. Naguib.returned to Cairo, 
Mar. 2, blaming ‘‘imperialists’’ for the disorders. 

Military junta on Mar. 25, promised a return to 
civilian rule in July, but on Mar. 29, indefinitely 
postponed civilian control after foes of Naguib on 
the Revolutionary Council refused to cooperate 
with the president, charging he had become the 
servant of elements conspiring to return the na- 
tion to ‘‘dishonest politicians of the old regime.’’ 

Egyptian political leaders between 1942 and 1952 
were stripped of political rights until 1964, by 
orders of the military junta, Apr. 15. Purge of the 
press also was announced. On Apr. 28, 52 persons 
accused of plotting May Day disorders were 
arrested. .. . Brig. Gen. Adib Shishekly, president 
of Syria, resigned after an Army uprising and 
fied to Beirut. Demonstrations against remnants 
of his regime in Damascus resulted in 16 deaths 
or injuries Feb. 27. Hashem al-Atassi, 79, became 
president Feb. 28, regaining the office he held in 
November, 1951, when Shishekly seized power. 

Feb. 27—Crimea, a province of the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republics since the end 
of World War II, became part of the Ukrainian 
Republic. The consolidation, approved by the Soviet 
Presidium, reportedly was made to strengthen ties 
between the Russian and the Ukrainian peoples, 
taking into account territorial and economic in- 


terests. 
UNITED NATIONS 


Feb. 6—U.N. statistics showed the Soviet Union 
and its satellites had imported $449,000,000 and 
exported $448,000,000 worth of goods in trade with 
West in the first half of 1953, against $577,000,000 
in imports and $585,000,000 in exports in the first 
6 months of 1952. Figures for Communist China 
showed $205,000,000 in exports and $163,000,000 in 
imports for the 1953 period against $151,000,000 
and $112,000,000 for the 1952 period. 

Feb. 20—Final report by the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission in Korea saw Poland 
and Czechoslovakia join with India in calling 
illegal the release of disputed prisoners of war 
by the U.N. Command. Sweden and Switzerland 
refused to sign the report. End of the Com- 
mission on Feb. 21, was protested by Communist 
China and North Korea. 


GENERAL 


Feb. 1—Border guards and peace officers at 
Calexico, Calif., allowed 600 to 800 Mexican farm 
laborers seeking harvest jobs in the Imperial 
Valley of Calif., to enter the U.S. Almost 10,000 
Mexicans sought to cross the border to get the 
few available jobs. A drive in June against the 
illegal entry of farm laborers, resulted in the 
seizure of 55,000 in California by June 30. In 
July, a similar roundup was begun in Texas. 

Feb. 4—John Hvasta, naturalized U.S. citizen 
imprisoned in Czechoslovakia from 1948 to Janu- 
ary, 1952, when he escaped, left the U.S. embassy 
at Prague, where he had been staying since Oct. 
2, 1953, for Nuremberg, Germany. Hvasta arrived 
at his home in Hillside, N. J., Feb. 6. 

Feb. 5—Former President Truman, at the 6th 
annual Roosevelt Day dinner of the Americans 
for Democratic Action, in New York, declared the 
Republican Administration had discarded the 
Democratic policy, 1933 to 1953, of increasing the 
income levels of the working man and the farmer. 
He criticized Republican tax plans as ‘‘a rich 
man’s tax relief measure’? and said national 
security was more important than tax reductions. 
_ Feb. 8—Maxwell Bodenheim, 63, poet and novel- 
ist, and his wife, Ruth, 35, were murdered in 
their furnished room in the Greenwich Village 
section of New York City. Harold Weinberg, con- 
vict and acquaintance of Bodenheim, was arrested 
Feb. 10. He confessed, was adjudged insane, and 
on Apr. 7 was committed to Matteawan State 
Hospital for the Criminal Insane. . . . Israeli 
Consulate in New York was picketed by 3,000. per- 
sons protesting on religious grounds the conscrip- 
tion of women in Israel for military service. . 


| 
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State Supreme Court upheld Pennsylvania’s loyalty 
act requiring all public employees to swear they 
were not subversive or members of subversive 
groups. é 

Feb. 11—Harlow Fraden, 20, was committed to 
Matteawan State Hospital for the Criminal In- 
sane by a New York court for the poisoning of his 
parents Aug. 19, 1953. Deaths had been listed as 
suicides. His accomplice, Dennis Wepman, 21, who 
pleaded guilty to 2nd-degree murder, was sen- 
tenced to 20 yrs. to life, May 19. 

Feb. 14—Papal message to the sick was broad- 
cast from Vatican City by Pope Pius XII, recover- 
ing from a gastric ailment first reported Jan. 28. 
Pope, Mar. 19, made his first public appearance 
since becoming ill. 


Communists Convicted in Detroit 


Feb. 16—In Detroit, 6 leaders of the Commu- 
nist party in Michigan were found guilty of con- 
spiring to overthrow the U.S. Government, bring- 
ing to 41 the number convicted of violating the 
Smith Act. Defendants on trial since Oct. 27, 1953, 
were sentenced by Federal Judge Frank A. Picard, 
Feb. 19, after refusing his offer to send them to 
the Soviet Union. Nat Ganley was sentenced to 
5 years; Saul L. Wellman to 4 yrs., 8 mos.; Thomas 
B. Dennis, Jr. to 4 yrs., 6 mos.; Philip Shatz to 
4 yrs., 4 mos., and Mrs. Helen Winter and William 
Allan to 4 yrs. Each was fined $10,000. They ap- 
pealed. . . . Marine Corps court in Washington 
began an investigation of the ‘‘confession’’ of 
Col. Frank H. Schwable while he was a prisoner 
of the Communists. Schwable admitted the con- 
fession but said he made it under threat of death. 
Court found Apr. 27, that Schwable had resisted 
the Communists ‘‘to the limit of his ability.’’ No 
disciplinary action was taken. President Hisen- 
hower, Mar. 10, said that men who gave in to 
Communist pressure should not be judged too 
harshly, but that they could not be restored to 
positions of command. Court had under study a 
similar confession by Maj. Roy H. Bley, Schwable’s 
co-pilot. Schwable was assigned May 11, to a Navy 
air safety post. . 


Bacardi Heir Kidnaped 


Feb. 19—Facundo Bacardi, 9, an heir to the 
Bacardi rum fortune, was kidnaped for $50,000 
ransom, but. was rescued by an Army squad near 
Santiago, Cuba. Two men were arrested. One, 
the family chauffeur, was killed trying to escape; 
the other was sentenced Mar. 9, to 4 years in 
prison. 

Feb. 25—Polish consulates in New York, Chicago 
and Detroit were ordered closed following criti- 
cism that the Detroit office was a Communist 
propaganda center. Poland reported their closing, 


Mar. 30. Disasters 


About 350 were killed and over 1,000 were in- 
jured Feb. 3, as millions of Hindus rushed to 
perform a religious ceremony in the Ganges 
River, near Allahabad, India. Fire in the 
pressroom of the Daily News Bldg., in midtown 
New York, Feb. 5, injured 8, including 4 fire- 


men; damage about $300,000. . . Earthquake de- 
stroyed 4 villages in Mexico, near the Guatemalan 
border, caused havoc over a 50-mile area, Feb. 6. 
. . At Diamantina, Brazil, 30 persons were killed 
and 6 injured in a bus-train collision Feb. 12. . . 
Tornadoes killed 1, injured 24 and caused $200,000 
damage in northern Arkansas, Feb. 15... All 15 
aboard were killed in the crash of a French naval 
plane south of Tunis, Tunisia, Feb. 18. . . Western 
Air Lines Convair crashed near Newcastle, Wyo., 
Feb, 26, killing 9. . . USAF C-119 hit a flag pole 
on Carroll County Courthouse, Huntingdon 
Tenn., and crashed on the outskirts of town, kill- 
ing 4 aboard Feb. 26. . Fire at Grossinger’s 
Hotel, in the Catskills near Ferndale, N. Y., Mar. 
1, killed 8 employees, injured 24. 


1954—March : 


WASHINGTON 


Mar. 1—Senate confirmed Earl Warren as the 
14th Chief Justice of the U.S. Approval of the 
nomination, submitted by the President, Jan. 11, 
was delayed by Sen. William Langer (R.-N. Dak.), 
ch., Judiciary Committee, who sought time to 
investigate unevaluated charges concerning War- 
ren’s fitness for the post. 

Mar. 2—Philip, Young, ch., Civil Service Com- 
mission, disclosed to the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, that 383 persons, whose 
personnel files contained ‘‘derogatory material of a 
substantial nature’ were among 2,427 security 
risks separated from Government service in the 
last 7 months of 1953.. He could not say whether 
any or ali of the 383 were Communists or subyer- 
sives. According to Young’s figures, which he said 
had been ‘‘certified’’ by department heads, the 
State Dept. had 43 separations in the subversive 
category, Commerce Dept. 8, Treasury Dept. 10, 
Justice Dept. 41, Agriculture Dept. 1, U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency 24, Dept. of the Interior 72, Labor 
Dept. 11, Foreign Operatiofis Agency 16, Health, 
Education and Welfare Dept. 27, and the Post 
Office Dept. 4. Earlier figures given to a House 
Appropriations subcommittee did not coincide with 
Young's. Disclosures were made following an Ad- 
ministration report that 2,200 security risks had 
been discharged or forced out of service. Demo- 
crats said a false impression had been created that 
all 2,200 were Communists. 

Mar. 5—Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) 
withdrew his $2,000,000 libel and slander suit, filed 
Mar. 26, 1952, against former Senator William 
Benton (D.-Conn.) Benton had questioned Mc- 
Carthy’s fitness to be a senator. McCarthy said he 
could not find anyone who believed Benton, On 
Mar. 12, 38 members of the faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut issued a statement declaring 
they ‘‘tend to believe’? Benton’s charges. Benton, 
in a radio interview, Mar. 27, repeated his charges 
“of fraud, of deceit, of chicanery on income taxes.”’ 


Mutual Security Expenditures 


Mar. 8—President Eisenhower’s report to Con- 
gress on operations under the Mutual Security Act 


Harness Racing Controls Adopted 


Moreland Act Commission investigating 
harness racing practices in New York 
State opened public hearings in New 
York, Mar. 1. Porimiaston learned that 
oliticians and underworld figures secret- 
y had owned stock in several harness 
racing trackspsalary kickbacks extorted 
from track emy:oyees also were disclosed. 
Investigation grew out of the murder, Au- 
gust, 1953, of Thomas F. Lewis, head of a 
union local holding contracts with Yonk- 
ers Raceway. Slayer was killed by a 
policeman as he fled from Lewis’ home in 
the Bronx. Examination of union funds 
showed Lewis had been receiving over 
$60,000 yearly in service charges. 

Commission was appointed Oct. 10, 1953, 
with Bruce Bromley, John F. Brosnan and 
George Trosk as members. George P. 
Monaghan, then New York City Police 
Commissioner, was named State Harness 
Racing Commissioner by Gov. Dewey in 
December, 1953. His post, replacing the 
3-man Harness Racing Commission, was 
created on recommendation of the More- 
land Act Commission to which Monaghan 


After Inquiry Discloses Corruption 


also was appointed. Inquiry ended May 7. 

Legislation signed by Gov. Dewey, Apr. 
6, included many of the Commission’s 
suggestions to control harness racing. All 
track officers and personnel were required 
to file photographs and fingerprints with 
the Harness Racing Commissioner; all 
racing associations were ordered to keep 
uniform records available for examina- 
tion by the Commissioner, He could force 
persons to sell harness stock if he be- 
lieved the holdings were inconsistent with 
public welfare, and he was empowered to 
review stock transfers to prevent “unde- 
sirable” elements from gaining financial 
interests in tracks. State’s share of pari- 
mutuel receipts was increased by $6,000,- 
000 to curb excess profits. Other provisions 
related to labor agreements and to restric- 
tions on party officials, public officers and 
employees—preventing them from hold- 
ing positions with any track association, 
holding any license issued by the State 
Racing Commission or the Harness Racing 
Commissioner, and having financial in- 
terests in tracks and related enterprises. 
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during the last half of 1953, showed the U.S. had 
shipped $7.7 billion worth of arms and other 
military equipment to its allies since October, 
1949. About $3.8 billion was sent in 1953. Almost 
$6 billion went to Western European nations, which 
spent over $35 billion of their own funds in the 
4-yr. period to build up NATO defenses. Of that 
amount $11.5 billion was spent in 1953. Since 1949, 
U.S. military aid to Greece and Turkey totaled 
$761,000,000, to the Far East $1.18 billion. Report 
noted that economic assistance had ended in 1953 
* to Austria, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Ireland, Portugal and 


Iceland. 

Mar. 9—Squadron of Matador B-61 pilotless 
bombers was shipped to Europe. The 600-m.p.h. 
craft, with a 300-mi. range, were to augment a 
battalion of 12 atomic cannon supporting NATO 
defenses. Secy. of Defense Wilson had said Jan. 15 
the Matador was among weapons pledged by the 
U.S. to the NATO in December, 1953. 


President Against Higher Tax Exemptions 


Mar. 15—In a radio and television address, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower opposed Democratic proposals to 
increase individual income tax exemptions, pointing 
out that higher exemptions would excuse one 
taxpayer in 3 from all Federal taxes. He supported 
reductions in taxes on dividend income. A saving 
of $7 billion in the budget was being made in 1954, 
any additional savings he believed would seriously 
weaken national defense, which took 70c out of 
every dollar spent by the Government. A $100 
increase in the personal exemptions would cost the 
Government $2.5 billion, according to Eisenhower. 
He called for continuation of the corporate rate of 
52%, scheduled to be cut to 47% by April 1. 

In addition to the $5 billion tax reduction 
effected Jan. 1, the Republican tax revision bill 
before Congress would. trim taxes another $1.4 
billion, the President asserted. Reforms in the bill 
included larger medical deductions, special deduc- 
tions to cover costs of child care for widows who 
work, deductions for accident or sickness benefits 
and consideration for retired persons. . He be- 
littled talk of depression, pointing out that such 
“‘gloom’”’ was to be expected in an election year, 
and reiterated earlier convictions that the U.S. 
could go from wartime to peacetime conditions 
without weakening its economy. 

Mar. 17—Attorney General dropped a 514-yr.-old 
civil anti-trust suit against the ‘‘big four’’ meat- 
packing firms—Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Cudahy 
Packing Co. and Wilson & Co. Dissolution and 
reorganization of the companies into 14 smaller 
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quiry found technical violation of state laws. 

Mar. 24—President Eisenhower, at a news con- 
ference, asserted the files of the FBI never would 
be released to Congressional committees while he 
was President. Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.- 
Wis.), ch., Senate Permanent Investigations sub- 
committee, had maintained that such a policy 
hindered the drive against Communists in the 
Government. . . . Consumers’ Price Index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics declined .2% between 
Jan. 15 and Feb. 15, showing minor drops for 
many items, including a .4% decline in food 
prices, but showing a rise of .1% for rents. Prices 
reflected a decline in business activities. 

Mar. 25—U.S. Court of Appeals upheld the right 
of the military-services to court-martial civilians 
for major crimes committed during service. Ruling 
concerned Robert W. Toth, former member of the 
Air Force, charged with murdering a South Korean 
civilian. Toth was returned to military custody. 
Case was the first test of legality of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, effected May 31, 1951. 


Stassen Supports Trade With Russia 


Mar. 26—Harold E. Stassen, dir., Foreign Opera- 
tions Agency, left for London to discuss British 
and French trade with the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. Three powers agreed, Mar. 29, 
that trade with the Soviet bloc could be increased 
without aiding the Russian war potential, but that 
remaining controls over strategic materials should 
be tightened. Talks ended Mar. 30. 

Stassen, appearing before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Apr. 9, called for expanded 
non-strategic trade with Russia and its satellites 
as a means of ‘‘turning the Soviet bloc toward 
peace.’’ He was sharply criticized for appearing to 
adopt a stand conflicting with that of the Admini- 
stration. He agreed that arms used in Indo-China 
were made in the Soviet Union, China and Czecho- 
slovakia, but declared the West, in trading with 
the Soviet bloc, expected a ‘‘net advantage.’’ See 
Foreign Chronology, Apr. 30. 

Mar. 27—Recent disclosures that the Rocky 
Mountain Arsenal, near Denver, Colo., was pro- 


Five Congressmen Wounded in Washington by Puerto Rican Fanatics 


Five members of Congress were shot in 
the House of Representatives, Mar. 1, by 4 
Puerto Ricans who fired pistols at random 
from a spectators’ gallery above the House 
floor, shouting for independence for 
Puerto Rico. Alvin M. Bentley (R.- 
Mich.), Ben F, Jensen (R.-Ia.), George 
H. Fallon (D.-Md.), Clifford Davis (D.- 
Tenn.) and Kenneth A. Roberts (D.-Ala.) 
were wounded, Bentley suffering the most 
serious injuries. All recovered. 

Between 20 and 25 shots were fired by 
Mrs. Lolita Lebron, Rafael C. Miranda, 
Andres F, Cordero and Irving F. Rod- 
riguez—all New York City residents and 
members of the Nationalist party of Puer- 
to Rico. Only Rodriguez, who was ar- 
rested at a Washington bus station, was 
not apprehended immediately. Each was 
indicted Mar. 3, on 10 counts—5 for as- 
sault with intent to kill and 5 for assault 
with a deadly weapon. Trial opened in 
Washington, June 3, with Federal Judge 
Alexander Holtzoff presiding. Defendants 
said they sought only to demonstrate for 
Puerto Rico’s independence and denied 
they intended to kill anyone. All of the 
Representatives wounded testified. The 3 
men were found guilty on all counts June 
16. Mrs. Lebron was found guilty of as- 
sault with a deadly weapon but was 
acquitted of assault with intent to kill. 
She testified she had fired in the air. 
Defendants were sentenced July 8, to 
maximum prison terms—Mrs, Lebron re- 
ceiving 16 yrs., 8 mos. to 50 yrs., each of 


the others 25 to 75 yrs. 

Luis Munoz Marin, governor of Puerto 
Rico, indignantly denounced the attack 
and declared the fanatical action did not 
represent the sentiments of the Puerto 
Rican people. He visited President Eisen- 
hower and later the House chamber, 
where he was greeted with a standing 
ovation. Extra precautions were taken to 
protect the President and other Govern- 
ment officials. FBI and New York police 
began an investigation to determine if the 
shootings were part of a plot and if other 
conspirators were involved. Ninety sus- 
pected Nationalists were subpoenaed, in- 
cluding Julio Pinto Gandia, leader of the 
Nationalists in New York. Gandia refused 
to answer questions and was sentenced to 
6 mos. in prison for contempt of the 
Federal grand any investigating the par- 
ty. On May 26, 17 leaders of the party, 
Gandia among them, were indicted by 
the grand jury on charges of seditious 
conspiracy. In_San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
Pedro Albizu Campos, head of the Na- 
tionalist party, was arrested Mar. 6, with 
4 followers, after a 2-hr. gun battle; 40 
pee were rounded up on the island by 

ar. 8. 

Nationalists in Puerto Rico number 
about 500. Party advocates complete in- 
dependence for Puerto Rico, and has 
resorted previously to terrorist methods 
to gain attention for its cause. In 1949 
the Attorney General listed the party as 
subversive. 
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ducing GB, a deadly nerve gas capable of wiping 
out the populations of entire cities led the Army 
to assure that maximum precautions had been 
taken to protect residents in the Denver area. A 
deep breath of air laden with the odorless, color- 
less gas reportedly could kill a person in 4 minutes. 
Army disclosed May 6, that 70 employees at the 
arsenal received mild doses of the gas but re- 
covered in 5 days. . . . Joseph M. Dodge, dir. of 
the Budget, resigned effective Apr. 15, to return to 
private life. He was among the first of the Re- 
publican Administration’s new officials. Rowland 
R. Hughes, deputy dir., was chosen by the Presi- 
dent, Apr. 6, to succeed. 

Mar. 29—Secy. of State Dulles, in a speech be- 
fore the Overseas Press Club of America, in New 
York, said the domination of Southeast Asia and 
Indo-China by communism would be a grave 
threat to the free world, warning that the conse- 
quences of Communist entry into Indo-China 
might not be confined to Indo-China. He said the 
U.S. believed aggression in Indo-China should be 
met by united action despite risks involved. Dulles’ 
address, approved by the President, was accepted 
as reflecting Administration intention to block the 
conquest of Southeast Asia by the Communists. 


President Seeks Tariff Changes 


Mar. 30—President asked Congress for a 3-yr. 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, 
for decreased tariff rates on many goods and for 
modifications of the ‘‘Buy American Act.’’ He 
called for an end to direct economic aid to foreign 
countries as soon as U.S. interests would permit 
and suggested wider exchanges of peaceful goods 
between East and West, but only where national 
security was not jeopardized. U.S. would refuse to 
negotiate lower tariff rates on products of foreign 
industries paying wages lower than the prevailing 
level in the country of origin. Legislative recom- 
mendations included simplified customs procedures, 
tax concessions on earnings from foreign invest- 
ments and increases in the amount of duty-free 
goods returning tourists could bring into the U.S. 


FOREIGN 


Mar. 2—A new cabinet with greater responsibili- 
ties and power, headed by Mohammed Salah 
M’Zali, was set up by the French in Tunisia to 
speed reforms and eventual autonomy of the French 
protectorate. Former cabinet, headed by Sala- 
heddine Baccouche, while pro-French, did not 
receive Nationalist support and had only meager 
support from the Bey of Tunis, nominal ruler. 
Bey, Mar. 4, approved reforms, after long con- 
sultation with Pierre Voizard, French Resident 
General, to enlarge the new government, giving it 
greater responsibilities and subordinating the Resi- 
dent General, a French citizen, to the premier. 

Mar. 5—Sidi Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa, 
Sultan of Morocco, was injured slightly in a 
mosque at Marrakesh by 2 grenades thrown by 
assassins. The attempt was the second on his life 
in 6 months. Three of his aides were injured. 

Mar. 7—Turkey denationalized its petroleum re- 
sources, opening them to foreign concerns for de- 
yelopment. Government also created a Turkish 
Natl. Petroleum Co. to continue government opera- 
tion of small fields and to seek exploration rights 
on an equal footing with private interests. 


U.S. in Defense Pact With Japan 


Mar. 8—Japan and the U.S. signed a mutual de- 
fense agreement in Tokyo, under which the U.S. 
would give Japan about $100,000,000 in weapons, 
industrial subsidies for munitions makers and 
food, and undertake a program of offshore pro- 
curement in Japan. In return, Japan promised 
“fyll contribution’ within its capabilities to its 
own defense and the defense of the free world, 
Ambassador John M. Allison signed for the U.S. 
and said the agreement did not require Japan to 
send forces abroad or to take action not approved 
by its government. It looked to the time the U.S. 
could withdraw its forces from Japan. U.S. interest 
in a sound economy for Japan was seen by Foreign 
Minister Katsuo Okazaki, who signed for Japan. 
Pact went into effect Apr. 28, upon ratification by 
the Diet (Japanese parliament). Further action by 

U.S. was unnecessary. 
a 9—Elections in Finland, Mar. 7 and 8, for 
a new Rigsdag (parliament) resulted in a political 
lineup similar to the Rigsdag dissolved in Decem- 
per, 1953, because it failed to agree on solutions to 
the country’s economic problems. Social Demo- 
erats won 54 seats, Agrarians 53, Communists 43, 


Conservatives 24, Swedish minority 13 and the 
Finnish People’s party 13. 

Mar. 12—Russian Premier Georgi M. Malenkoy, 
at a meeting in Moscow preceding elections, de- 
clared the Soviet Union favored an end to the 
“cold war’’ and that the Soviet plan for a general 
European treaty would provide genuine security in 
Burope. He criticized the West for continuing to 
press for the inclusion of West Germany in a 
‘Little Europe’’ as he called the EDC proposals. 
Russia opposed a ‘‘large and aggressive’ Germany. 
He said the Soviet 5-yr. plan for consumer goods 
would be completed in 1954 in 4 instead of 5 yrs. 
Malenkov warned that an atomic war would result 
in the destruction of world civilization. 

Ballotting, Mar. 14, for 1,331 members of the 
Supreme Soviet, resulted in 99.98% of the eligible 
voters going to the polls. The Malenkoy ticket 
won 120,479,249 out of 120,727,826 votes cast, taking 
99.79% of the vote. Highest percentage polled by 
Stalin was 99.73% in 1950, when he took 110,788,- 
377 out of 111,090,010 votes. . . . Finland formally 
ended its state of war with Germany. 


Jordan-Israeli Incidents 


Mar. 17—An Israeli bus carrying 15 persons was 
ambushed southeast of Beersheeba, Israel. Eleven 
persons were killed by machine gun fire. Israel 
charged Jordan with the attack; Jordan denied the 
charge. Jordanian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission did not censure Jordan, and Israel boy- 
cotted the Commission, Mar. 23. Nine persons were 
killed and 19 wounded in an attack on Nahhalin, 
Jordan, Mar, 28. U.N. observers found cartridges 
and other fragments with Israeli markings in the 
village. Commission denounced Israel for the at- 
tack. . . . About 70,000 members of the Communist 
party had been dropped from the Communist 
League in Yugoslavia for failing to meet party 
obligations, according to the Yugopress news agen- 
cy. In 1953, about 25,000 new members brought 
the total membership to about 700,000. 

Mar. 19—Warsaw radio reported a reorganiza- 
tion of the Polish government, Boleslaw Bierut 
became first secy. of the central committee of the 
Polish United Workers party (Communist), re- 
linquishing his post as premier to Jozef Cyrankie- 
wiczi, who was premier about 2 years ago. . . .. In 
East. Pakistan, largest province of Pakistan, the 
Moslem League, in power almost 7 years, was de- 
feated in elections’ by the United Front party, 
opposition group supported by minority parties. 
Moslem League feared a similar setback in West 
Pakistan and a drive by the United Front on the 
Central government headed by Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali, pres. of the Moslem League, 


Nationalists Reelect Chiang Kai-shek 


Mar. 22—In Taipei, Formosa, Chiang Kai-shek 
was reelected president of Nationalist China for a 
6-yr. term by the National Assembly. In his in- 
augural address, Mar. 25, Chiang denied charges 
by Dr. K. C. Wu, former governor of Formosa now 
living in the U.S., that Formosa was not ruled 
democratically. He offered to accept an investiga- 
tion and to ‘‘make corrections’’ if misrule was 
uncovered. Wu was expelled from the Nationalist 
party on Mar. 17, for his attacks on the regime. 
Earlier, on Mar. 10, the Assembly voted to dismiss 
Vice Pres. Li Tsung-jen, also living in the U.S., for 
neglect of duty. Li called the action illegal. 

Mar. 23—Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, Peru- 
vian radical leader living in the Colombian em- 
bassy in Lima for the last 5 years, was granted 
safe conduct to leave the country, ending strained 
relations between Peru and Colombia. He arrived 
in Mexico, Apr. 7. 

Mar. 24—Britain opened economic and trade dis- 
cussions in London with Hungary—the first since 
1949, when Britain broke off talks because Edgar 
Sanders, British businessman, had been imprisoned 
in Hungary. Similar talks with Poland were in 
progress; meetings with other nations were 


planned. German Rearmament Approved 


Mar. 25—Britain, France and U.S. approved a 
rearmament amendment to the West German con- 
stitution, consenting to a clause designed to 
eliminate doubt about the legality of the peace 
contract with the Western Allies and of the 
European Defense Community, Allies declared 
they would not approve rearmament outside EDC. 
France, while not making the amendment condi- 
tional on protocols drawn up in Rome in 1953 to 
reserve to France certain control over French 
military forces, nevertheless intended to seek 
adoption of the protocols in talks with the Bonn 
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government. U.S. and Britain, not EDC members, 
did not enter discussions. Theodor Heuss, presi- 
dent of West Germany, signed the rearmament 
amendment, Mar. 26, and on Mar. 29, signed laws 
ratifying the EDC treaty and the Bonn peace 
contract. See Foreign Chronology, Jan. 20. 

Mar. 26—East Germany became a sovereign state, 
according to a Soviet announcement, but Soviet 
troops were to remain in East Germany for ‘‘se- 
curity functions’’ and Soviet obligations under the 
Potsdam agreement. State affairs presumably 
were to be controlled by the Socialist Unity party 
(Communist). Functions of the Soviet High Com- 
missioner were limited to security safeguards and 
to relationships with the Allied occupation authori- 
ties. U.S. State Dept. called the proclamation a 
“sheer facade,’’ pointing out that the “puppet 
regime’’ would collapse without Soviet troops. _ 

Socialist Unity party, according to U.S. officials 
in Berlin, had been purged of 100,000 members 
since riots, June, 1953. Deserters to the West 
reported the East German police force was re- 
organized after the riots, losing about a third of 
its forces through purges but retaining its strength 
by constant recruitment. 


West Rejects Soviet Bid to Join NATO 


Mar. 31—Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
M. Molotov, in notes to the British, French and 
U.S. ambassadors in Moscow, proposed that the 
U.S. and Western Europe enter into a pact for 
European security sponsored by Russia; in return 
the Soviet Union might become a member of the 
NATO. Calling for an end to the ‘‘cold war,’’ he 
said one organization would balance the other and 
that Russian participation would offset the ‘‘of- 
fensive character’ of the NATO. 

Molotov pointed out that neither part of Ger- 
many would be attracted to either a Western or 
an Eastern military bloc. He added that Soviet 
participation in the NATO might influence other 
states to associate themselves with the Atlantic 
powers, resulting in a European and possibly a 
world-wide collective security arrangement. 

U.S. rejected the proposals as further efforts to 
hinder development of the EDC. British reports 
called the Soviet suggestion to join the NATO 


discussing 
posals for the relaxation of world tensions. French 
sources called Molotov’s bid an attempt to under- 
mine the ae and to create confusion on the 
EDC treaty. 

At the 5th amniversary of the NATO, Apr. 4, 
President Eisenhower praised the ‘‘unity of free 
men” and declared that Russia was seeking, un- 
succesfully, to disrupt the NATO. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Mar. 13—Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, High 
Commissioner for Refugees said the problem of 
refugees throughout the world still was us. 
About 2,000,000 were homeless; about 260,000 un- 
settled refugees lived in temporary quarters; 90,000 
were housed in camps. His office was extended in 
1953 for 5 years with a budget of $17,000,000. 

Goedhart proposed, Mar. 23, a 5-yr. plan, costing 
about $40,000,000, permanently to settle the refugee 
problem. He described assimilation by the coun- 
tries in which they lived to be the solution for 90% 
of the refugees. 

Mar. 18—Henry Cabot Lodge, Chief U.S. dele- 
gate to the U.N., declared he would use his veto 
in the Security Council to keep Communist China 
out of the U.N. 

Mar. 20—International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development closed its mission in Ankara, 
Turkey, at the request of the Turkish government, 
climaxing a dispute over economic policies of Pre- 
mier Adnan Menderes that the bank regarded as 
inflationary. Further bank credits to Turkey 
seemed improbable, but $59,500,000 already has 
been loaned and is expected to remain available. 

Mar. 29—Soviet Union cast its 58th veto, re- 
jecting a resolution in the Security Council calling 
on Egypt to end restrictions on the passage through 
the Suez Canal of Israeli-bound ships. Eight 
nations, including the U.S., favored the resolution. 
. . . Human Rights Commission completed docu- 
ments to guarantee civil and political rights, and 
others dealing with social and economic rights. 


Inter-American Conference Opposes Communism; Guatemala Hostile to U. S. 


Tenth Inter-American Conference, at- 
tended by 20 American republics, all 
members of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, opened in Caracas, Venezuela, 
Mar. 1, with an appeal by Marcos Perez 
Jimenez, pres., Venezuela, for closer unity 
among the American states. Costa Rica, 
not approving the Venezuelan regime, did 
not attend. Secy, of State Dulles headed 
the U.S. delegation until Mar. 13, when 
he was replaced by Asst. Secy, Henry Hol- 
land. Aureliano Otanez, foreign minister 
of Venezuela, was pres. of the conference. 
In an Beexpectod move, Dr. Alberto Llera 
Camargo of Colombia, chosen 6 years ago 
as the first secy. gen. of the Organization 
of American States, reported he would 
resign after the conference. 

An anti-communist resolution, backed 
by the U.S., was adopted Mar. 13, 17 to 1 
(Guatemala), with Mexico and Argentina 
abstaining. Resolution declared control of 
the political institutions of any American 
state by the Communist movement and 
the extension of the political system of 
an extra-continental power to the West- 
ern Hemisphere would be a threat to the 
peace of America. Consultation and action 
would be taken under existing treaties. 

Economic problems were considered by 
many of the countries to be more impor- 
tant than the Communist menace. Promise 
by Dulles that the U.S. would try to im- 
prove economic relations with the South 
American republics was warmly received. 
Concerted opposition was evident against 
U.S. price supports on raw materials it 
imported and against U.S. trade restric- 
tions. Two resolutions by Guatemala, pro- 
posing a ban on economic boycotts and 
the prevention of industrial monopolies, 
were rejected Mar. 22. U.S. was defeated 
in attempts to include factors other than 


land redistribution in an agrarian reform 
resolution proposed by Bolivia and Guate- 
mala and approved Mar, 27. Chilean meas- 
ure to tax income at its source was de- 
feated. No South American nation yet 
has entered into tax treaties with the 
U.S. An economic conference was to be 
held in Rio de Janeiro late in 1954. 

Argentine resolution calling for the 
elimination of colonies under European 
sovereignty was adopted, 19 to 0, Mar. 17. 
It urged an end to colonialism maintained 
“against the desire of the prone US. 
abstained, believing the question belonged 
in the U.N., where colonial powers and 
their territories were represented. Second 
resolution against colonialism was adopt- 
ed, 15 to 0, Mar. 18; non-American powers 
were requested to hasten steps granting 
self-determination to colonies. in the 
Western Hemisphere, according to the 
U.N. Charter. 

Declaration reaffirming fundamental 
rights and liberties and principles of the 
Organization of the American States was 
agreed upon Mar. 22. Racial discrimina- 
tion was condemned in a Panamanian 
resolution. In addition to 120 resolutions 
adopted before the conference ended 
Mar. 28, 3 treaties were approved provid- 
ing for the exchange of students, for 
territorial asylum for political exiles, and 
for diplomatic asylum for political refu- 
gees from persecution. 

Guatemala bee sg the conference 
was hostile to the U.S., strongly opposing 
the anti-communist resolution and taking 
the opposing side on many resolutions 
supported by the U.S. Argentina was mild 
in its criticism of U.S. views, in contrast 
to its unfriendly attitude at past confer- 
ences, Conference voted to hold its ilth 
meeting in Quito, Ecuador, in 1959. 
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Documents must be reviewed. U.S. declared it 
would not sign, believing such treaties were not 
the best approach to safeguard human rights. 


GENERAL 


Mar. 1—U.S. exploded a thermonuclear (hydro- 
gen) device, described as an actual weapon, at 
Bikini Atoll. Other tests were conducted Mar. 26, 
and Apr. 7. See page 48 for summary. 

Mar. 4—Drunkometer, device to ascertain the 
percentage of alcohol in a person’s blood, was up- 
held as “‘scientifically reliable’ in its first New 
York City court case by Magistrate Peter M. Horn. 
Ruling was made in convicting a driver, who 
agreed to take the test, on a charge of operating 
an automobile while intoxicated. ... WNEW, 
* independent radio station in New York City, was 
sold to a group headed by Richard D. Buckley for 
@ reported $2,000,000 subject to approval by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

Mar. 5—Two Cubans and a cache of arms he- 
lieved intended for revolutionaries in Cuba were 
seized by police in a store in New York City. Other 
members of a group opposed to the government of 
Fulgencio Batista in Cuba were interrogated. In 
December, 1952, hidden arms were confiscated in 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. The movement, seemingly well- 
financed, reportedly sent 3 arms shipments to Cuba 
from the store between November, 1953 and 
January, 1954. . . Britain launched the HMS 
Explorer, submarine powered by hydrogen peroxide, 
at Barrow, Lancashire. Craft was developed with 
the aid of Helmut Walther, German scientist, and 
built by Vickers-Armstrong. It has neither con- 
ning tower nor snorkel. 

Mar. 6—Narcotics worth over $2,000,000 were 
seized by Federal and local authorities in New 
York City. Arrested were Saul Gelb, 57, described 
a@s succesor to the late racketeer, Waxey Gordon 
(Irving Wexler), and Mrs. Joan Kaufman, 47, 
reported accomplice of Gelb. 

Mar. 10—Mexico and the U.S. signed a new 
agreement for the recruitment of Mexican farm 
labor for employment in the U.S. Pact runs to Dec. 
31, 1955. 

Czechs Fire on U.S. Planes 


Mar. 12—Two unarmed U.S. Navy planes, carrier- 
based, were fired on by a Czechoslovak MIG jet 
over the Czechoslovak-West German border, near 
Waldmeunchen, Germany. Planes landed safely in 
West Germany. Prague charged violation of the 
Czechoslovak border and said the U.S. planes had 
fired at the Czechoslovak craft, refusing to follow 
it. U.S., Mar. 25, admitted the two planes had 
crossed the border in error but pointed out that 
the MIG had entered West German territory to 
press its attack. 

Mar. 17—In New York City, the General Board 
of the Natl. Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., called for reforms in Congressional investi- 
gating committees to protect the rights of wit- 
nesses and of those accused, and to curb the 
powers of committees and their staffs. Statement, 
urging a single joint committee to investigate 
subversive activities, said American freedom was 
being threatened by procedural ‘‘abuses.’’ Rev. 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, of the Presbyterian 
Church, supervised preparation of the statement 
by a subcommittee, part of a ‘‘watchdog’’ com- 
mittee authorized March, 1953, to protect American 
freedom against Communist infiltration and also 
against incorrect methods of fighting it. Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, was ch. of the full committee. 

Mar. 17—Prime, or minimum, interest rate on 
commercial loans was reduced from 314% to 3% 
by leading banks throughout the country. Re- 
cession in business activities reportedly was respon- 
sible for the lower rate. 

Mar. 23—Dick Haymes, singer, was ordered de- 
ported to his native Argentina by the U.S. Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. He was 
charged with illegally re-entering the U.S. after 
making a visit to Hawaii in June, 1953. Haymes, 
during World War II, had obtained a draft 
exemption as a neutral alien and thereby became 
ineligible for citizenship, according to the depor- 
tation order. 

. 25—New York State Civil Service Com- 
mission listed the Communist party as subversive 
under the state’s security risk law recently signed 
by Gov. Thomas. E. Dewey. State Board of Re- 
gents had declared the Communist party subversive 
in September, 1953. 

Mar. 31—Board of Education, New York City, 


adopting new procedures for action against persons 
suspected of being members of subversive organiza- 
tions, suspended a public school teacher and 
charged him with lying under oath—specifically 
when asked if he had been a member of the Young 
Communist League, dissolved in 1943. Some mem- 
bers formed American Youth for Democracy. Board 
formerly took no action against persons suspected 
of lying and filed charges of insubordination 
against those refusing to answer questions. Those 
found guilty after departmental trial were dis- 
missed. Under the new system, perjury action by 
the District Attorney is possible. . . . Howard 
Hughes became the sole owner of RKO Pictures, 
Inc, His representatives in Wilmington, Del., gave 
his check for $23,489,478 to officers of RKO. His 
offer, Feb. 8, to pay $6 a share—over twice the 
market value—was accepted by stockholders. 
Hughes previously owned about 29% of the stock. 


Disasters 


Two Navy helicopters collided near Key West, 
Fla., Mar. 2, killing 6 men aboard the 2 craft. .. . 
RAF Sunderland flying boat crashed on take-off 
near Pembroke, Wales, Mar. 3, killing 7. ... Six 
U.S. Marines were killed and 25 were injured, 
Mar. 4, when a mortar shell exploded inside a 
quonset hut during a training exercise near the 
front in Korea. . . . USAF C-47, enroute from 
Rome to Hahn, West Germany, crashed in the 
Alps, Mar. 4, killing 20 aboard. . . . Four South 
Korean pilots were killed, Mar. 4 and 5, when 
their Mustang fighter planes crashed into the 
Sea of Japan. - British Overseas Airways 
Constellation, Australia to London, crashed and 
burned at Kallang Airport, Singapore, after flying 
from Jakarta, Indonesia, Mar: 13; 33 persons were 
killed. . . . Tornadoes in central and western 
Georgia, Mar. 14, killed~8 and injured over 70 
persons. Macon and Columbus were hard hit; 8 
C-119 aircraft were destroyed at Lawson Air Force 
base, accounting for most of the $23,000,000 dam- 
age. . . . USAF C-119 crashed and burned near 
Annapolis, Md., Mar. 19, killing all 18 men aboard. 
. . . Warsaw radio reported 45 Polish coal miners 
killed Mar. 25, in a mine explosion at Chorzow, 
Silesia. Mexican airliner crashed in the 
Salinas Mountains near Monterrey, Mexico, Mar. 
25, killing 18 aboard. . . . Torrential rains and 
high winds in the midwest, and tornadoes in 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and Texas, killed 
4 persons, Mar. 25. . . . Spanish minelayer Guada- 
lete sank off Gibraltar in a storm in the Mediter- 
ranean, Mar. 26, killing 33 of 77 crewmen aboard. 
. . . Boiler-room explosion aboard the Empire 
Windrush, British troopship, 50 miles northwest 
of Algiers, Mar, 28, killed 4 crewmen, injured 18. 
Over 1,500 men, women and children were rescued. 
Ship, being towed to Gibraltar, sank, Mar. 29.... 
Ten-engine B-36 crashed and burned at Fairchild 
Air Base near Spokane, Washington, Mar. 29, 
killing 7 of 10 men aboard. .. . C-119 Flying Box- 
car crashed in flames at Fort Bragg, N.C., hitting 
an officers’ quarters and a mess hall. Five in the 
plane and 2 in the mess hall were killed; 10 per- 
sons were injured. . . . Spring storms killed 22 
persons from Maine to Nevada, Mar. 30. Heavy 
snows fell at Greenville, Me., Buffalo and Ro- 
chester, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., Ely, Nev., and Sidney, 
Nebr. . . . Fire destroyed a frame school building 
in Cheektowaga, N.Y., near Buffalo, Mar. 31, 
killing 14 pupils. . . . Explosives blew up, killing 
31 passengers and injuring 40 aboard a train near 
New Delhi, India, Mar. 31. 


1954—-April 


WASHINGTON 


Apr. 5—In a television and radio address, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower urged Americans to end internal 
strife, face the future resolutely and not fall prey 
to ‘‘hysterical thinking.’’ He asserted the U.S. had 
the capacity for massive retaliation with its 
superiority in hydrogen bombs. These, he said, 
furnished a counter-threat that was the greatest 
deterrent to aggression... The hydrogen bomb 
would not be used on U.S. initiative, but he warned 
the Soviet Union it risked ruin if it started a war. 
Soviet weaknesses listed by the President were 
Russia’s dependence upon satellites, the need of 
dictators to hold power, and economic weakness 
compared to the economic position of the U.S. 
He pointed out that scientific developments had 
outraced the emotional and intellectual capabili- 
ties of man. He criticized abuses of power by 
Congressional investigating committees, but de- 


clared that public opinion, ‘‘the most powerful of 
all forces,’ would deal with any threats to the 
American way of life. 


Air Force Academy 


Apr. 6—Charles A. Lindbergh was confirmed as 
a brigadier general in the Air Force Reserve by the 
Senate and was sworn in Apr. 7. He had given 
up his commission as a colonel in 1941, after a 
dispute with President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Harold BE. Talbott, Secy. of the Air Force, chose 
Lindbergh to be a member of a 5-man commission 
to aid in choosing a site for the first Air Force 
Academy, created in legislation signed by the 
President, Apr. 1. Commission recommended 3 
sites—Lake Geneva, Wis., Alton, Ill., and Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Colorado Springs was chosen, but 
Denver was selected as a temporary location until 
1957, when the Academy will be moved to its 
permanent site 6 mi. north-of Colorado Springs. 
First class of 300 cadets was to begin studies in 
July, 1955. Lt. Gen. Hubert R. Harmon was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the school, July 26. The 
Academy was activated at Lowry Air Force Base, 
Aug. 14. 

Apr. 8—Secy. of Defense Charles E. Wilson, 
appearing before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, disclosed a directive, resulting from the 
dispute between the Army and Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R.-Wis.) over the discharge of Major 
Irving Peress, that said ‘‘known Communists” 
would not be accepted by the armed forces. A 
new security program, similar to one applying to 
civilian Federal employees, called for discharges 
“other than honorable’’ for those whose retention 
in service would be ‘‘inconsistent with national se- 
curity.’ Draftees invoking the 5th Amendment 
would be put in ‘“‘non-sensitive’’ assignments and 
kept in the lowest enlisted pay grade until investi- 
gated. . . . Conviction of E. Merl Young, former 
RFC examiner, on 4 counts of perjury for lying 
about his income and his part in RFC loan appli- 
cations, Mar. 31, 1953, was upheld by the Federal 
Court of Appeals in Washington. Conviction of 
his brother, Herschel Young, on similar charges 
was reversed. 


Housing Scandals Investigated 


Apr. 12—Guy T. O. Hollyday, Commissioner of 
the Federal Housing Administration, resigned, 
following disclosure of alleged nation-wide hous- 
ing frauds in which homeowners had been cheated 
out of millions of dollars. Many builders had ob- 
tained Government-insured construction loans said 
to be far in excess of the actual costs of projects. 
Albert M. Cole, Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, was authorized by the 
White House to seize F.H.A. files. Cole asserted 
Hollyday, appointed Apr. 17, 1953, by President 
Eisenhower, had known of abuses and did noth- 
ing about them. William F. McKenna, Los Angeles 
attorney, was appointed deputy to Cole to direct 
the investigation. Norman P. Mason, lumber com- 
pany executive from Massachusetts, was appointed 
acting F.H.A. Commissioner. In a report made 
public June 11, Cole listed over 200 firms alleged 
to have received about $40,000,000 in ‘‘windfalls’’ 
through Government-financed mortgages on new 
apartment projects. Cases occurred in 1952 or 
earlier. 

Two Congressional committees—Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, Sen. Homer E. Cape- 
hart (R.-Ind.), ch., and the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Non-essential Federal Expenditures, 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D.-Va.), ch.—opened in- 
quiries. Sen. Byrd called on the Justice Dept., Apr. 
27, to institute immediate proceedings against 
those who ‘‘may be criminally liable’ and asked 
that steps be taken to recover, if possible, the 
millions realized by profiteers. Most of the profits, 
according to Sen. Byrd’s committee, came from a 
multi-family housing program, 1941 to 1950. Clyde 
L. Powell, asst. commissioner of the F.H.A., whose 
resignation Apr. 5 had been held up pending an 
investigation and who had invoked the 5th Amend- 
ment in his appearance before the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, was called by Sen. Byrd the ‘‘key 
official’ in over-evaluations resulting in ‘‘wind- 
falls to the extent of $100,000,000 or more.’’ 

McKenna testified before the Capehart com- 
mittee, June 28, that Robert R. Young, railroad 
magnate, and members of the duPont family of 
Wilmington, Del., had interests in firms that made 
large ‘‘windfall’’ profits. Burton C. Bovard, former 
F.H.A. counsel, and Howard Murphy, his assistant, 
both dismissed after the scandals were disclosed, 
had ‘‘definitely damaged’’ an investigation of the 
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F.H.A. home 
McKenna. 


nounced new regulations to prevent further abuses. 
Government planned to force builders to pay back 
windfall profits made under Government-insured 
mortgages. See Washington Chronology, Sept. 12. 


convention of the American Society 
paper Editors, declared that inflation in the U.S. 
had not been stopped and would not be stopped 
until deficit spending had ended. His proposed 
remedy called for no tax reductions other than 
those proposed by the Administration, and a sys- 
tematic reduction of Government expenditures un- 
til the deficit had been met. Hoover said he appre- 
ciated efforts to-cut taxes, believing the tax burden 
“thas been more than the country can bear.’’ 


Comic Books and Crime 


Apr. 21—Senate Judiciary subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, Sen. Robert C. Hendrickson 
(R.-N.J.), ch., held 2-day hearings in New York 
on the effect of crime and horror comic books on 
young readers. Dr. Harris Peck, New York Court 
of Domestic Relations psychiatrist, said 
magazines were not the ‘primary’ cause of 
juvenile delinquency. Another psychiatrist, Dr. 
Fredric Kertham, held that ‘‘normal’’ children 
were most affected, ‘‘morbid’’ children being ob- 
sessed with their own fantasies. Comic books did 
neither harm nor good according to William M. 
Gaines of the Entertainment Comics Group, 
spokesman for the News Dealers Assn. of Greater 
New York. 

Apr. 22—Senate Permanent Investigations sub- 
committee opened public hearings on charges 
made by Army Dept. officials and by Sen. Joseph 
R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.), ch. of the subcommittee. 
Hearings ended June 17, See page 54 for summary. 

Apr. 26—Sen. William E. Jenner (R.-Ind.), ch., 
Senate Internal Security Committee, declared 8 
men had held key positions in the Treasury for 
years despite 129 adverse FBI reports. Prominent 
among. them was the late Harry Dexter White, 
whom former President Truman, according to 
Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., had given an 
important post in 1946. Truman has said he 
received no report to alert him. 

Apr. 28—Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
speaking to the Economic Club of New York, re- 
ported the Dept. of Justice had started an anti- 
trust investigation of the automobile industry. 
He declared that increasing concentration in im- 
portant industries ‘contains dangerous poten- 
tialities.’’ General Motors and Ford had increased 
production since the war to the point where they 
accounted for 86.7% of the auto industry’s total 
output, according to Shepard J. Crumpacker, Jr. 
(Rep.-Ind.). 


FOREIGN 


Apr. 1—Marshal Alphonse-Pierre Juin, only 
marshal in France, was removed from important 
military posts after he criticized the European 
Defense Community treaty, under consideration by 
France, and advocated a treaty with fewer supra~ 
national powers and less integration of European 
forces. Juin had refused to obey a summons to 
explain his criticism of the EDC to Premier Laniel. 
The Marshal, comdr. of the Central European 
forces of the NATO, was rebuked by the NATO 
but retained his command. 

At ceremonies in Paris, Apr. 4, honoring veterans 
of the Indo-Chinese war, demonstrators protested 
the dismissal of Juin and jostled Laniel and De- 
fense Minister Rene Pleven. Followers of Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle and Communists were among 
those questioned by police. De Gaulle, Apr. 7, de~ 
clared Juin had been victimized by the govern- 
ment. He criticized U.S. foreign policy and said 
France's mission was to regain its independence 
from U.S. “‘interference’’ and to foster co- 
existence between the U.S. and Russia. He be- 
lieved France, under the EDC treaty, would be 
“dissolved’”’ by a merger with Germany. 
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Pakistan and Turkey in Pact | 

Apr. 2—Turkey and Pakistan, both recipients of 
U.S. arms aid, signed a 5-yr.. mutual defense pact 
and invited adjoining nations, particularly Iran 
and Iraq, to take part in the alliance. Two treaty 
signatories agreed to set up defense plans against 
any “unprovoked attack’? against either one. 
Treaty was ratified, June 12, when Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali of Pakistan, ending an official visit 
to Ankara, said the two countries had agreed to 
set up a regional defense system. In addition the 
two governments would promote cultural and 
economic relations and assist each other in tech- 
nical fields and in armament production... . 
Group of 285 Spaniards, including 245 veterans of 
the Blue Division that fought against Russia in 
World War II, who had spent at least 8 years in 
Soviet concentration camps, landed at Barcelona, 
Spain. According to the former internees, there 
were many concentration camps in the Soviet 
Union, the Russians had an “incredibly low’’ 
standard of living and extensive mining of re- 
sources was being undertaken in Russia. Spain 
viewed the release of prisoners as a propaganda 
move against military cooperation between the 
U.S. and Spain, 

Apr. 5—Trade promotion conference opened in 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, participated in by Britain, 
France, the Netherlands and their colonies in the 


Western Hemisphere, and the U.S. Albert Gomes, 
Minister of Commerce, Industry and Labor for 
Trinidad and Tobago, and ch. of the conference, 
criticized U.S. trade policies in the Caribbean 
area. U.S. had agreed in March to sell Britain 
$1,500,000 worth of citrus products, allegedly un- 
dercutting West Indian prices for similar products. 
Samuel W. Anderson, asst. Secy. of Commerce, 
headed the U.S. delegation. . . . U.S. Air Force 
jet fighter school opened at Fuerstenfeldbruck, 
Germany, to train military pilots for 14 European 
nations under the mutual defense program. About 
250 pilots were to be trained in one year. 

Apr. 12—Premier Jean van Houte of Belgium 
resigned following parliamentary elections Apr. 11, 
in which the ruling Social Christian (Catholic) 
party lost its majority. Socialists, second-largest 
party, made gains, as did the Liberals; Commu- 
nists suffered a setback. Outgoing parliament, in 
office almost 4 years, had been dissolved Mar. 12, 
after a declaration calling for revision of the 
constitution to meet requirements of EDC. Achille 
van Acker, Apr. 22, formed a Socialist-Liberal 
coalition’ with himself as premier. Coalition held 
111 seats in the new Chamber of Deputies (lower 
house) against 101 for the opposition. 


Russia Ends Relations With Australia 
Apr. 13—Prime Minister Robert G. Menzies of 


AEC Backs President's Withdrawal of Oppenheimer's Security Clearance 


Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, scientist 
who directed development of the atomic 
bomb, was suspended by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission in December, 1953, ac- 
cording to a report by the AEC, Apr. 12. 
His security clearance had been with- 
drawn Dec. 22, on orders from President 
Fisenhower. Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, ch., 
AEC, reportedly suspended Oppenheimer 
the next day and gave him the choice of 
resigning or facing charges. Oppenheimer 
chose to face charges. The Board of Trus- 
tees of the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, N. J., retained the scientist as 
the school’s director after he had told 
them Feb. 15, that he faced charges. 

An investigation was started Apr. 12, 
by the Personnel Security Board of the 
AEC, headed by Gordon Gray, pres., Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and former 
Secy. of the Army. Principal charges 
against Oppenheimer were that he asso- 
ciated frequently with Communists, in- 
cluding his brother Frank and Frank’s 
wife, in the early 1940’s; that he married 
a former Communist; that he contributed 
to Communist causes from 1940 to April, 
1942; that he hired Communists or former 
Communists at Los Alamos during World 
War II; that while he rejected an attempt 
by an alleged Communist to get scientific 
data for the Soviet Union he failed to re- 
port the incident to security officials for 
several months; that he opposed the de- 
velopment of the hydrogen bomb when he 
was ch., General Advisory Committee of 
the AEC and even after President Truman 
ordered the AEC to proceed with the 
bomb, and that his testimony to the FBI 
about attendance at Communist meetings 
in the early 1940’s was contradictory. 

Oppenheimer denied he had opposed de- 
velopment of the hydrogen bomb after 
President Truman had authorized it or 
that he had given secret information to 
any unauthorized person. He did not deny 

revious associations with Communists 
but declared he had abandoned illusions 
about communism during the war. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Apr. 29 said allegations 
against Oppenheimer made a new investi- 
gation necessary. He said he admired and 
respected Oppenheimer’s professional at- 
tainments. : 

The Security Board, in a report June 
1, voted 2 to 1, to bar Oppenheimer as an 
atomic energy consultant to the Govern- 
ment. Gray and Thomas A. Morgan, for- 
mer pres., Sperry Corp., refused to restore 


the scientist’s security clearance. Board 
member Dr. Ward V. Evans, of. Loyola 
University, dissented, refusing to ‘‘damn” 
Oppenheimer and “ruin” him. All 3 mem- 
bers agreed Oppenheimer was a loyal citi- 
zen. Many scientific groups opposed the 
board’s decision, but’ Maj. Gen. Kenneth 
D. Nichols, general manager of the AEC, 
supported the ruling. Oppenheimer filed a 
written brief asking for a reversal. 

Transcripts of the hearings, released 
June 15, disclosed that Dr. Edward Teller, 
hydrogen bomb pioneer, had testified that 
the hydrogen bomb might have been de- 
veloped by the U.S. in 1947 if Oppen- 
heimer and others had given their “moral” 
support to the project. Gordon Dean, 
former ch., AEC, said Oppenheimer was 
loyal to the U.S. and not a security risk, 
but William L. Borden, former dir., Sen- 
ate-House Atomic Energy subcommittee, 
testified Oppenheimer “more probably 
than not’ was an espionage agent for the 
Soviet Union. Borden said the scientist 
had given ‘‘substantial’”’ sums to the Com- 
munist party, had ‘no close friends except 
Communists,” and ‘‘was in frequent con- 
tact with Soviet espionage agents.” Testi- 
mony of Dr. Norris E. Bradbury, dir., Los 
Alamos Laboratory, disclosed that he be- 
lieved the hydrogen bomb project could 
not have been completed more rapidly, 
even if ordered in 1945 instead of 1950. 
Bradbury did not regard Oppenheimer as 
a security risk. 

Oppenheimer’s lawyers said any lack of 
enthusiasm for the hydrogen bomb pro- 
gram was not a vaild reason for calling 
Oppenheimer a security risk. During the 
hearings, Oppenheimer testified he and 
some of his associates opposed getting 
into a hydrogen bomb ‘‘arms race’”’ in 1949, 
“even if we could.” He denied a charge 
that he had talked scientists out of work- 
ing on the bomb. 

AEC reported June 29, that it had voted 
4 to 1 against reinstating Oppenheimer 
because of ‘proof of fundamental defects 
in his character,’”’ and because his associa- 
tion with known Communists “extended 
far beyond the tolerable limits of pru- 
dence and restraint.’”’ Thomas E. Murray 
of the Commission called OPpen eee 
“disloyal;’’ Dr. Henry DeWolf Smyth be- 
lieved the scientist to be loyal and not a 
security risk. Majority opinion by Strauss, 
Eugene M. Zuckert and Joseph Campbell, 
cited 6 examples of ‘‘falsehoods, evasions 
and misrepresentations” allegedly used by 
Oppenheimer in his dealings with the FBI. 


Australia announced in parliament that Vladimir 
M. Petrov, third secy. in the Soviet embassy, had 
been granted political asylum. Petroy had dis- 
closed a Russian spy ring in Australia that seem- 
ingly implicated Australian citizens in addition to 
Soviet agents. Government appointed a special 
commission to investigate. His wife, escorted 
aboard a plane at Sydney for a return trip to 
Russia, balked at returning and was accorded 
asylum, Apr. 20, when the plane landed at Dar- 
win. Russia severed diplomatic relations with 
Australia, Apr. 23. . . . Prime Minister Churchill, 
referring to a resolution introduced in the South 
African House of Assembly by Prime Minister 
Daniel F. Malan, rejected Malan’s demand for 3 
protectorates under British administration— 
Basutoland. Bechuanaland and Swaziland. 


British and U.S. Forces to Back EDC 


r. 14—British Foreign Secy. Anthony Eden 
macteted to the House of Commons that Britain 
had pledged close association with the European 
Defense Community and had agreed to station 
land and air forces on the continent for the 
duration of the Soviet threat of aggression. Eden 
pointed out that Britain could not join EDC since 
that was part of a plan for a European federation. 

President Eisenhower assured the premiers of 
the 6 EDC nations, Apr. 16, that the U.S. would 
maintain in Europe, including Germany, necessary 
forces while a threat to the area existed; that the 
U.S. regarded the North Atlantic Treaty as of 
“indefinite duration,’’ referring to the treaty 
terms permitting the U.S. to withdraw after 20 
years; that the U.S. would regard any threat to 
EDC as a threat to U.S. security; that the U.S. 
would try to share knowledge on the use of the 
newest weapons, and that the U.S. would en- 
courage close integration between EDC, NATO 
and the U.S. .. . Aneurin Bevan, leader of the 
British Labor party’s left wing, resigned from his 
party’s parliamentary directorate, or ‘‘shadow 
cabinet.’’ He said he disagreed with decisions by 
leaders of the Labor party to support West German 
rearmament and to back the proposed EDC. He 
also criticized their failure to repudiate Foreign 
Secy. Anthony Eden for accepting. U.S. initiative 
in proposing a Southeast Asian defense arrange- 
ment. Harold Wilson, former pres., Board of Trade 
and a supporter of Bevan, joined the ‘‘shadow 
cabinet,’’ Apr. 28. 

Apr. 15—Mrs. Margaret Sanger, birth control 
advocate, previously barred from Japan by Allied 
eccupation forces, became the first American 
woman to testify before the Japanese Diet (parli- 
ament). She said birth control eventually would 
solve the problem of over-population in Japan. 
Japanese legislation provided for government con- 
sultative clinics and the free circulation of birth 
control information. 


Soviet Budget Increased 


Apr. 21—Soviet budget proposed expenditures in 
1954 of 562.7 billion rubles ($140 billion), up from 
530.7 billion rubles in 1953. Revenue was listed 
at 571.8 billion rubles—28 billion over 1953: De- 
fense costs were 100.3 billion, about 10% under 
the 1953 figure, but expenditures and investments 
in heavy industry were increased. Education was 
to receive 67.1 billion rubles and social services 
44.9 billion. Supreme Soviet approved Apr. 26. 
Revisions listed expenditures at 562.8 billion 
rubles, revenue at 572.5 billion. . . . Balloting in 
the Netherlands for members of the upper house 
of parliament resulted in the Catholic party 
winning 31.5% of the vote and taking the lead 
from the Socialists, who won 29.4%. Calvinists 
retained 20% and the Liberals 8.8% but the Com- 
munists dropped to 5.3%. 

Apr. 22—Soviet secret police officer, Capt. Nikolai 
E. Khokhlov, 32, at a news conference arranged 
for him by U.S. officials in Bonn, Germany, said 
he had been sent to Frankfurt, Germany, Feb. 
17, to assassinate Georgi Okolovich, an official of 
a Russian refugee organization. He surrendered to 
U.S. security forces and asked for asylum in the 
West. His wife and child were in Russia, Khokhlov 
told the Senate Internal Security Committee, in 
Washington, May 21, that Aleksander Panyushkin, 
former Soviet ambassador to the U.S., head of 
Russia’s foreign intelligence division of the MVD, 
ordered the assassination. 

Apr. 23—European Coal and Steel Community 
was granted a $100,000,000 loan by the U.S. to 
modernize and extend the program and to en- 
courage European unity. Funds for the 25-yr., 
3% % interest loan, were provided by the Foreign 
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Iraqi army. 
“prejudicial to the prospects of peace in the Mid- 
dle East.’’ 

26—In Argentina, Rear Adm: Alberto 
Teisaire, backed by Pres. Juan D. Peron, was 
elected vice president. Opposition Radical party 
conceded defeat with vote running 2 to 1 for the 
Peronista party, which won an overwhelming 
majority in the House and Senate. Three persons 
were killed during balloting. Four Opposition 
leaders, including Crisologo Larralde, the Radical 
party’s candidate for vice president, were seized 
but were released, Apr. 27. 

Apr. 26—Premier Georgi M. Malenkov. in a _ 
message to the Supreme Soviet in Moscow, warned 
that atomic aggression against the Soviet Union 
would result in the defeat of the attacker by 
means of atomic weapons. He said another world 
war would lead to the ‘“‘ruin of the capitalist 
social system.’’ The Soviet leader emphasized the 
peaceful intentions of Russia and declared world 
relations could. be improved by banning atomic 
weapons, normalizing relations between the great 
powers, ending ‘‘discrimination’’ against the 
Chinese People’s Republic, forming security guar- 
antees for Europe, and easing international ten- 
sion and increasing collaboration. 

Apr. 29—In Peiping, India and the People’s 
Republic of China (Communist) pledged a course 
of ‘‘peaceful co-existence’ and guaranteed “‘mutual 
non-aggression”” against Tibet. Pact was to run 
for 8 yrs., taking effect after ratification by the 
2 countries. India accepted Tibet as an integral 
part of Communist China and agreed to withdraw 
Indian detachments at Yatung and Gyantse— 
commercial points on the principal trade route 
between Tibet and India. Indian property in Tibet 
was to be handed over to Communist Chinese 
authorities, who would settle methods of pay- 
ments. .. . In the first general election held in 
the British Honduras, the People’s United party, 
against colonialism, won 8 of 9 elective seats in 
the 15-member legislative council. Anti-govern- 
ment coalition, including the General Workers 
Union, swamped the opposition—pro-British Na- 
tionals and Independents. 

Apr. 30—Britain reported relaxation of curbs on 
the export of rubber to the Soviet Union and 
Soviet bloc nations. In addition to controls on 
rubber, which were called ineffective, export 
licenses no longer were required on other, non- 
strategic materials. Controls, imposed April, 1951, 
remained in force for Communist China, Hong 
Kong, Tibet and Macao. See Washington Chron- 
ology, Mar. 26. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Apr. 3—Britain, France and the U.S. asked that 
the Disarmament Commission, consisting of 11 
Security Council members and Canada, be called 
into session to set up a smaller commission of 
atomic powers that would meet secretly in ac- 
cordance with a resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly, Nov. 5, 1953, to seek agreement on basic 
principles of disarmament. 

Sir Pierson Dixon of Britain, Apr. 14, proposed 
a subcommittee of 5 of the Disarmament Com- 
mission’s members—U.S., France, Soviet Union, 
Canada and Britain. Soviet delegate Andrei Y. 
Vishinsky called the Western plan a one-sided 
“clique’’ and demanded that the People’s Republic 
of China (Communist), Czechoslovakia and India 
be included in closed-door talks on atomic con- 
trol. Western powers refused. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., U.S. delegate, not mentioning India or Czecho- 
slovakia directly, opposed the inclusion of Com- 
munist China on the ground that the represen- 
tatives of the Republic of China were the only 
legal representatives of China. Henri Hoppenot 
of France pointed out that the 5 members nomi- 
nated by Britain were the same ones India had 
proposed in November, 1953. Commission approved 
the subcommittee as proposed by Britain, Apr. 19, 
despite Soviet threats to boycott the talks if its 
nominees were not included. 


World Population 


Apr. 15—U.N. statistics estimated world popula- 
tion in mid-1952 to be 2,469,000,000, about 30,000,- 
000 over the corresponding 1951 estimate, 

Apr. 19—Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. delegate 
to the U.N., addressing the Associated Press in 
New York, promised that the U.S. would resist 


a 
- all maneuvers by the Chinese Communist regime 
_ and its advocates to bribe its way into the U.N. 
- on mere promises of good behavior. He gave 10 

_ reasons why Communist China was unfit for rep- 
_ resentation in the U.N., asserting it had violated 
' normal standards of international conduct and 
had made war part of its international policy. 
Lodge also declared that the Hisenhower Ad- 
ministration would not repeat the ‘‘mistake’’ of 
the previous administration by requiring allied 
nations to reimburse the U.S. in dollars for mili- 
tary equipment and supplies, thereby depriving 
the U.S. of allied manpower. 

Apr. 27—Economic and Social Council, 13 to 2 
(Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia), with 3 absten- 
tions, condemned the use of forced labor for 
economic exploitation or political coercion. 


GENERAL 


Apr. 1—William C. DeKoning, 56, former labor 
leader of Nassau County, N. Y., pleaded guilty in 
County Court, Mineola, L.I., N.Y., to one charge of 
grand larceny and 2 of extortion. He had been 
accused, with other labor officials, of extorting 
$500,000 a year in salary kickbacks from em- 
ployees at Roosevelt Raceway and over $300,000 a 
year from Long Island builders. DeKoning was 
sentenced to 12 to 18 mos., Apr. 9. His son, 
William C., Jr., 35, who also pleaded guilty, re- 
ceived a 1-yr. suspended sentence for coercion. 
Both agreed not to hold union posts in Nassau 
County in the future. Charges against 11 union 
aides of DeKoning were dismissed, 

Apr. 2—Ben Gold, 55, pres., International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union of the U.S. and 
Canada, was found guilty in Washington, D. C., 
of having falsely declared in a non-Communist 
oath filed with the Natl. Labor Relations Board 
under the Taft-Hartley Act that he was not a 
member of the Communist party and that he did 
not support any organization that taught or ad- 
vocated the violent overthrow of the Government. 
He was sentenced to 1 to 3 yrs. in prison, Apr. 30. 
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Apr. 4—Arturo Toscanini, 87, conductor of the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra since its formation in 


1937, resigned, indicating he would retire after 
68 yrs. as a conductor. 


Charity Groups Restricted 


Apr. 5—Three bills were signed by Gov. Dewey 
to end fraudulent charity rackets in New York 
State. Laws require the registration with the 
State Dept. of Social Welfare of all charity groups 
except religious organizations; call for annual 
financial statements from such groups; require 
registration of professional fund-raisers; prohibit 
the use of a person’s name in a fund campaign 
without written permission, and give the New 
York State Atty. Gen. authority to enjoin unlaw- 
ful or fraudulent practices by professional fund- 
raisers and charitable groups. Provisions were 
effective Sept. 1, except the ban on the use of 
names, which was July 1. See General Chronology, 
Dec. 20, 1953. . . .. In New York City, the 2 sons 
of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, executed atomic 
spies—Michaeél, 11, and Robert, 9—were placed 
under the guardianship of Mrs. Sophie Rosen- 
berg, paternal grandmother, and Dean Kenneth 
D. Johnson, New York School of Social Work, by 
Surrogate William T. Collins. 

Apr. 6—Jarka Corp., one of the world’s largest 
stevedoring companies, and Frank W. Nolan, pres. 
of the firm, on trial in New York City, pleaded 
guilty to bribery charges involving fees or gifts 
totalling over $41,000 to steamship line agents 
or representatives to send business to Jarka, Firm 
operates along the East coast and the Great 
Lakes. It withdrew from New York in February, 
when faced with a possible investigation into its 
operations. Jarka and its pres. each were fined 
$2,000. Nolan also received a 2-mo. suspended 
sentence, Apr. 28. 5 

Apr. 12—Rumania released Constantin and Peter 
Georgescu, 19 and 15, whom it had used as hos- 
tages in May, 1953, to persuade their father, 
Valeriu C. Georgescu, a naturalized U.S. citizen, 
to spy for the Communist Rumanian regime. He 


Dock Strike Ties Up Port of New 


A strike by members of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Assn., independ- 
ent, in defiance of a court order barring 
a work stoppage, shut down most of the 
Port of New York, Mar. 5. In February, 
ILA, ind. dockworkers had refused to 
work at a Moore-McCormack Line pier 
where a member of the ILA-AFL was 
employed as a shop steward. Line with- 
drew recognition of the steward and ILA- 
AFL picketed in proses Truck drivers of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, AFL, refused to cross the picket 
line, and the ILA, ind. retaliated by boy- 
eotting truck freight handled by the 
teamsters in the harbor. Teamsters in 
turn set up picket lines. a 

Under the secondary boycott provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, the Natl. Labor 
Relations Board obtained a Federal Court 
order, Mar. 4, ordering the ILA, ind. and 
8 of its locals in New York and New 
Jersey to end work stoppages interfering 
with the handling of truck freight at 
piers. Work stopped the next day, and 
ILA, ind. officials maintained it was a 
spontaneous demonstration by longshore- 
men who believed the two AFL unions 
should have been enjoined also. ILA, ind., 
which iater: backed the strikers, faced 
contempt of court charges. Mayor Wag- 
ner of New York requested the President 
to end the tie-up, but the latter withheld 
action while court proceedings were pend- 
ing against the union. In Federal Dis- 
trict Court, May 11, the union was found 
guilty of contempt of court and fined 
$50,000 for violating the court order of 
Mar. Union, May 25, was put into 
Federal receivership, which ended July 
7, after it posted a $50,000 bond pending 
a decision on its appeal. 

The strike ended Apr. 3, after the NLRB 
warned it would rule the ILA, ind. off the 
ballot in a proposed election to decide 


' 


York; Rival Unions Seek Control 


whether the ILA-AFL or the ILA, ind. 
would represent the 24,000 dockworkers 
in the Port of New York. Previous elec- 
tion Dec. 23, 1953, was voided after_an 
NLRB investigation of coercion by ILA, 
ind. adherents. Second election was held 
May 26, and resulted in 9,407 votes for the 
ILA, ind. to 9,144 for the ILA-AFL, with 
666 ballots contested. NLRB, Aug. 27, cer- 
tified the ILA, ind. as bargaining agent 
for dockworkers in the Port of New York. 
Votes by 491 hatch bosses were thrown 
out, leaving 175 challenged votes and 
making it impossible for the ILA-AFL to 
overcome the 263-vote lead of the ILA, 
ind. The ILA-AFL, organized Septem-~ 
ber, 1953, denied reports it was end- 
ing its campaign to represent dockwork- 
ers in the port. It hoped to win control 
at a later date, expecting the ILA, ind. 
to resume practices that previously had 
caused the AFL to expel it in 1953. (ILA- 
AFL, at its first constitutional convention 
in Chicago, July 28, voted to change its 
name to the International Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen, AFL.) : 

The 29-day strike, longest in the port’s 
history, resulted in industry losses of al- 
most $500,000,000. Shipping, foreign trade 
and trucking were hardest hit, and other 
industries, notably sugar refining, were 
forced to close down or curtail operations. 
Commerce and Industry Assn. estimated 
that 10% of world trade diverted to other 
ports would not return to New York. 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and _ Norfolk 
handled diverted cargoes valued at $400,- 
000,000, according to the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce. At one time 66 
ships were immobilized in New York 
harbor and losses of perishable products 
could not be estimated. Liner Queen 
Mary avoided New York, docking at Hali- 
fax, N.S., Mar. 29. Cunard Line absorbed 
added costs of sending almost 900 passen- 
gers to New York by train. 
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refused. Intervention by President Eisenhower was 
credited with helping obtain their release. 

Apr. 14—Albert Anastasia, 51, allegedly former 
head of Murder, Inc., in Brooklyn, N. Y., lost 
his citizenship, leaving the Dept. of Justice free 
to start deportation proceedings against him. 
Judge William F. Smith, U.S. District Court in 
Newark, N. J., ruled that Anastasia, in 2 pro- 
ceedings leading to his naturalization, had failed 
to disclose a police record that included 3 homi- 
cide charges. 

Apr. 15—Goy. Allan Shivers of Texas signed 
a bill outlawing the Communist party and_any 
other subversive activity or organization. Mem- 
bership in the Communist party was made a 
crime. Punishment ranged from 1 to 20 years im- 
prisonment and fines of $1,000 to $20,000. 

Apr. 16—Stockholders committee of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad voted 
for 11 directors on the slate of Patrick B. Mc- 
Ginnis, railroad expert, giving McGinnis control 
of the road and ousting Frederick. C. Dumaine, 
president since 1951, 

Apr. i9—Officials in Manitoba, Canada, reported 
that dust storms in the southern part of the 
province since Apr. 16, were the worst in 35 years, 
and had hampered the planting of summer wheat. 


Bingo Approved in New Jersey 

Apr. 20—Majority of municipalities in New 
Jersey, in special option elections, legalized bingo 
and raffles. Amendment to the state constitution, 
November, 1953, provided that legalization should 
be on a local option basis. Laws legalizing the 
charity games limit minor forms of gambling to 
charitable, religious, veteran and other legitimate 
groups, and exclude professional gamblers. Games 
had been banned, April, 1953, by county prose- 
cutors as illegal. 

In regular primary voting, J. Parnell Thomas, 
former Republican Representative who served a 
prison term for payroll padding, was defeated in 
his bid for nomination to the House. 

Apr. 26—Geneva conference on problems in Asia 
opened. U.S., Britain, France, South Korea and 
12 other nations that fought in the Korean war 
represented the Allies; Russia, Communist China 
and North Korea attended for the Communist 
side. Delegates from the Indo-Chinese states later 
attended, Conference ended July 21. See pages 46 
and 723 for summary of negotiations. . . . In Feder- 
al court, San Francisco, Sidney Steinberg, Carl 
Ross, Samuel Coleman and Mrs. Shirley Kremen 
were found guilty of helping Robert G. Thompson, 
fugitive Communist leader, hide out in the Sierra 
Nevada Mts. Steinberg and Coleman were sen- 
tenced, May 3, to 3 yrs. in prison, Ross to 2 yrs., 
and Mrs. Kremen to 1 yr. They had been arrested 
with Thompson in August, 1953. Mrs. Patricia 
Blau, arrested a few hours later, was acquitted, 
Apr, 22. ... Alexander and John Dalessio, book- 
makers and 2 of the 3 Dee brothers of Staten 
Island, N. Y., were sentenced in Richmond County 
Court to 9 mos. and 1 yr. in prison, respectively. 
They had pleaded guilty, Dec. 21, 1953, to gambling 
conspiracy charges. Among 5 former policemen and 
14 bookmakers also sentenced was Valentine W. 
Corell, retired police inspector, who received a 
l-yr. suspended sentence. Sentencing ended a 
242-yr. investigation into gambling and police cor- 
ruption on Staten Island. William B. Herlands, 
State Commissioner of Investigation, headed the 
inquiry. 

The 2 brothers pleaded guilty to charges of in- 
come tax evasion, Apr. 5, Third brother, Michael, 
was sentenced, Nov. 27, 1953, to 1 yr., 3 mos. in 
Federp! prison for income tax evasion. 

Apr. 28—U.S. Army European hq. reported a 
third battalion of 6 atomic cannon recently had 
arrived in West Germany to bolster U.S. forces. 
First unit arrived October, 1953, the second in 
January, 1954, lanatene 


Turkish -State Airlines DC-3 exploded after 
taking off from Adana Airport, Turkey, Apr. 3, 
killing 25 persons. . . Fire in Pusan, South 
Korea, Apr. 3, killed 40 persons, injured 100, made 
almost 4.000 homeless and caused $1,000,000 dam- 
age. . French military transport crashed off 
Palma, Majorca, Apr. 7, killing 5 air officers. . . . 
B-29 tanker plane crashed near Nagoya, on Hon- 
shu Island, Japan, Apr. 8; 5 of 11 crewmen were 
missing. . . . Royal Canadian Air Force training 
plane collided with a Trans-Canada Air Lines 
North Star liner, Apr. 8, at Moose Jaw, Sask., 
Canada, killing 35 aboard the transport and 1 in 
the trainer; a woman on the ground was killed 


iy thie lege eae ie ae { 
Pnompenh, was blown up by mines, + 46, & | 
ternity home 


ing over 60 persons. ... Ma fire in 
Reading, Eng., Apr. 18, killed 13 babies. . . . USAF 

Flying Boxcar crashed in the Santa Susana Mts., — 
near Burbank, Calif., Apr. 20, killing 7 a] 
. . . Truck plunged off a bridge into the Santa 

River, 150 mi. north of Lima, Peru, killing 33 

persons, Apr. 22. . . . Argentine Airlines plane 

crashed in La Rioja province, Arg., Apr. 23, kill- 

ing 25. . . Pindus Mt. area of Greece Was 

severely damaged by earthquake, Apr. 30; 31 

killed, 160 injured and 10,000 made homeless. ...__ 
Series of 18 tornadoes killed 12 and injured 63 in 
the southwestern U.S., Apr. 30. 


1954—May 
WASHINGTON 


May 3—In the 35th Government report on Lend- 
Lease operations, President Eisenhower told Con- 
gress the U.S. in 1953 had collected $48,374,745 on 
outstanding debts under the program, including 
an interest payment of $2,800,343 by the Soviet 
Union. Russia had agreed to return 38 of 186 
naval vessels furnished by the U.S. Negotiations 
on 148 craft were continuing. 


Democrats Criticize Administration 

May 6—At a Jefferson-Jackson dinner in Wash- 
ington, Democratic leaders launched a concrete 
attack on the Administration’s foreign policy, 
giving indications that the bipartisanship of 16 
mos. was ending. Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson of Tex., 
Democratic leader of the Senate, said results of 
the Geneva conference to date had resulted in a 
“stunning reversal’’ for American foreign policy. 
The Administration, according to Johnson, had 
placed the U.S. in ‘‘clear danger of being left 
naked and alone in a hostile world.’’ He previously 
had supported the Administration on world issues 
and had restrained criticism by Democrats. For- 
mer Pres. Truman declared the nation, as the 
leader of the free world, ‘“‘must have the friend- 
ship of the free world.’’ 

Truman, at a luncheon of the Natl. Press Club, 
in Washington, May 10, urged President Eisen- 
hower to disavow Republicans opposed to bi- 
partisan cooperation in foreign policy. He criti- 
cized what he called ‘‘conflicting, vague and con- 
fusing statements, proposals and acts’’ on foreign 
and military policy. The Administration’s foreign 
policy was criticized by Sen. Estes Kefauver (D.- 
Tenn.), who charged the Republicans with ‘‘irree 
sponsibility’’ in the 1952 campaign. Sen. Wayne 
Morse (Ind.-Ore.) asserted Secy. of State Dulles 
had made ‘‘tragic blunders’’ that alienated allies 
of the U.S. and “‘lost us Nehru of India.’’ 

William F, Knowland, Senate Republican leade 
er, repudiated criticisms against the patriotism 
and honor of Democrats, May 11, apparently. in 
response to complaints by Democrats that they 
were being denounced as traitors. Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R.-Wis.) recently charged that the 
Democrats had engaged in ‘‘20 years of treason.’’ 

May 7—U.S., after consultation with Britain and 
France, formally rejected Russian proposals to join 
the NATO. Big Three proposed that the Soviet 
Union join in a 5-point program to settle the 
Austrian treaty question, to seek a lasting solution 
to the German problem, to reach early agreement 
on disarmament questions, to work for solution 
of the ‘‘most pressing problems’’ in the Far East 
at the Geneva conference, and to conform be- 
havior in the U.N. to principles of the Charter. 
See Foreign Chronology, Mar. 31. . . . Senate, 50 
to 42, killed amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Of 48 Democrats in the Senate, 46 voted to return 
the bill to committee. 

_ May 9—Division of Internal Security was set up 
in the Justice Dept. to carry on an intensified 
fight against traitors and spies. William F. Tomp- 
kins, U.S. Atty. Gen. for New Jersey, was to head 
the unit, which would take over from the Criminal 
Division all subversion cases, and to be respon- 
sible for prosecution of cases under the Smith Act. 


Inquiry Into Funds of Foundations 
May 10—House Special Committee to Investigate 


= 
_ Tax-Exempt Foundations, Rep. Carroll Reece (R.- 
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_ Tenn.), ch., opened a public inquiry into funds 
- of educational and philanthropic foundations. 
_ Staff report, May 11, asserted American education 
_of the individual was in danger of being succeeded 
_ by ‘“‘mass education’”’ through tax-exempt founda- 
tions. Hearings ended abruptly July 2, but the 
committee said it would accept and make public 
briefs filed by the organizations. Carnegie Corp., 
July 11, criticized the committee for ending the 
hearings, declaring it and other foundations had 
been denied the right to answer charges publicly. 
The League for Industrial Democracy wrote Rep. 
Reece, July 15, protesting the committee’s failure 
to give it a public hearing and denied a charge 
by Ken Earl of Moses Lake, Wash., June 15, that 
the League had propagandized socialistic political 
_causes while tax exempt as an educational foun- 
dation. Dean Rusk, pres. of both the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the General Education Board, in 
@ sworn statement made public Aug. 4, said his 
organization would oppose any government at- 
tempts to curb intellectual freedom by means of 
taxation. . . Five-count Federal indictment 
handed up in New York charged 9 men with con- 
spiracy to evade $17,400,000 in income taxes 
through a corporate organization for distributing 
Canadian whiskey for sale in the U.S. Among 
defendants was Hyman Harvey Klein, Baltimore 
liquor dealer, who reportedly reaped $5,000,000 in 
profits from a $1,000 wartime investment. 

May 13—In Atlantic City, N.J., former President 
Truman said the ‘‘creeping McKinleyism’’ of Re- 
publican policies had resulted in a recession. He 
suggested increasing the buying power of the 
consumer to contribute automatically to the na- 
tion’s economy. past-West Trade 

May 16—Harold E. Stassen, dir., Foreign Opera- 
tions Agency, reported to Congress that trade be- 
tween the Soviet bloc and the West had dropped in 
1953, principally because of over-concentration on 
heavy industry in the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites, thereby reducing the Communist bloc’s 
ability to trade. Total value of trade both ways 
between the West and the Soviet bloc in Europe 


Segregation in Public Schools Ruled 


Racial segregation in public schools was 
ruled unconstitutional in a unanimous (9 
to 0) decision of the Supreme Court, May 
17. The doctrine of “separate but equal” 
facilities handed down by the Court in 
1896 (involving transportation) was set 
aside. Chief Justice Earl Warren said the 
doctrine had no place in the field of public 
education, declaring separate facilities 
were inherently unequal. Ruling was 
based~ on the Fourteenth Amendment, 
providing that no state shall ‘deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” In a separate de- 
cision the Court held that racial segrega- 
tion in public schools in the District of 
Columbia was “‘a denial of the due yproress 
of law guaranteed by the Fifth Amend- 
tient...” 

Decision applied to public school sys- 
tems in 21 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. It did not affect private schools. 
Court was to decide at its next term 
methods for readjusting school systems to 
implement the s2gregation ban. It asked 
states with segregation laws-to file briefs 
regarding decrees necessary to carry out 
the decision. : oy. 

In the South, opinion on the decision 
ranged from defiance and disagreement to 
predictions that_ peaceful adjustments 
would be made. Gov. James F. Byrnes of 
South Carolina defended the doctrine of 
separate but equal facilities but urged 
the people to preserve order. He said the 
ruling was a “serious blow” to states’ 
rights. Gov. Robert Kennon of Louisiana 
declared the state legislature of Louisiana 
would provide a school system that would 
“include segregation in fact.’’ Gov. Her- 
man Talmadge of Georgia maintained 
there would be no mixed schools in 
Georgia while he was governor and said 
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was about $2.2 billion in 1953, against about $2.4 
billion in 1952. Trade of the Soviet Union alone 
dropped from $943,000,000 in 1952 to $790,000,006 
in 1953. Communist China’s trade rose to $695,- 
000,000 in 1953, from $622,300,000 in 1952. While 
the U.S. continued its total embargo against the 
Chinese Communists, Britain, France, West Ger- 
many and Japan had increased exports to Com- 
munist China in 1953. 

Commerce Dept. reported May 23, that U.S. 
imports from Communist nations had dropped 
from $67,311,000 in 1952 to $45,597,000 in 1953. 
U.S. exports amounted to $1,096,000 in 1952, and 
$1,776,000 in 1953. Soviet Union received $19,00@ 


‘worth of U.S. goods in 1953; U.S. imports from 


Russia totalled $10,791,000. 

May 19—Arthur S. Flemming, dir., Office of 
Defense Mobilization, reported the U.S. had stock- 
piled over $4.2 billion worth of strategic and 
eritical materials. Goal was $7 billion worth. 

May 2i—President’s proposal to amend the 
Constitution to lower the voting age from 21 yrs. 
to 18 yrs. was rejected 34 to 24 by the Senate. 
Debate concerned states’ rights. . . . Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported the Consumers price 
index dropped .2% from Mar. 15 to Apr. 15. April 
figure of 114.6 was .7% below the high of October, 
1953, but 12.6% above the pre-Korean level of 
June, 1950. Productivity pay rise of 5c hr. for 
1,250,000 automobile, farm equipment and air- 
craft workers, scheduled to go into effect June 1, 
was cut lc. 

May 25—Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia, 
arrived in New York, visited President Eisenhower, 
May 26, and addressed a joint session of Congress, 
May 28, before beginning a tour of the U.S. He 
backed the concept of collective security to fight 
aggression anywhere at any cost. Ethiopia, May 14, 
had given the U.S. 99-yr. military rights. . . . Secy- 
of the Treasury George M. Humphrey said the 
Administration planned to cut expenditures in the 
next fiscal year by more than $5 billion, provided 
world developments did not necessitate added 
expenditures for defense. 

May 31—President Eisenhower, speaking during 
a bicentennial celebration of Columbia University 


Unconstitutional by Supreme Court 


the people of Georgia would fight for their 
right to manage their own afiairs. Other 
Southern leaders urged a ‘‘go slow” atti- 
tude; many took steps to integrate schools. 
Many states were concerned over multi- 
million-dollar school construction plans, 
particularly those providing for separate 
but. equal facilities. 

Members of Congress from the North, 
Negro leaders and nations of Western 
Europe lauded the decision. Natl. Assn. 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
said it gave ‘‘the lie’ to Communist propa- 
ganda that Negroes were denied equal 
rights in the U. S. At a meeting of the 
Association in Atlanta, Ga., May 22-23, 
Negro leaders of 18 Southern and border 
states were urged by Channing H. Tobias, 
ch. of the board of the Association, to 
adopt a “give and take’’ attitude and not 
attempt to “drive hard bargains.” Associa- 
tion set up plans to petition local school 
boards to end segregation in public 
schools without delay. Natl. Education 
Alliance backed the segregation ban and 
adopted a resolution to end it. Delegates 
from Mississippi and South Carolina voted 
against the resolution, 

Segregation in public schools was re- 
quired by state law in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missou- 
ri, North _ Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and 
West Virginia. In these states and in the 
District of Columbia, about 8,100,000 white 
and 2,500,000 Negro children were en- 
rolled in_ 34,905 white and 15,227 Negro 
pope schools. There were approximate- 

302,000 white and 82,000 Negro teachers. 

ermissive segregation was allowed in 
Arizona, Kansas, New Mexico and Wyom- 
ing. Sixteen states prohibited segregation: 
11 had no laws on it. 
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in New York City, criticized ‘“‘demagogues thirsty 
for personal power’? and warned that American 
freedoms would be endangered ‘‘if we allow our~ 
selves to be persuaded that every individual—or 
party—that takes issue with our own convictions 
is necessarily wicked or treacherous.’’ Inauiry at 
the White House offices whether the President was 
criticizing the methods of Sen. Jos. R. McCarthy 
met with no response. President had said, May 5, 
that the nation lost prestige and self-respect as a 
result of the Army-McCarthy dispute. He declared 
he would back Secy. of the Army Robert T. Stevens 
to the limit, knowing nothing that would make him 
lose confidence in Secy. Stevens’ administration 
of the Army Dept. 


FOREIGN 


May 2—Prime ministers Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India, Sir John Kotelawela of Ceylon, Mohammed 
Ali of Pakistan, U Nu of Burma and Ali Sastro- 
amidjojo of Indonesia ended their first Asian 
conference in Colombo and Kandy, Ceylon. They 
supported the Geneva conference and a compro- 
mise’ plan for peace in Indo-China, agreed to 
resist external intervention in their countries, 
believed the admission of Communist China to 
the U.N. would ease world tensions and promote 
stability in Asia, called colonialism a violation of 
“fundamental human rights,’ asked that further 
hydrogen bomb tests be banned until the U.N. 
acted for the “elimination and prohibition of 
such weapons,’’ and believed Tunisia and Morocco 
should have the right of self-determination. India 
strongly opposed plans to condemn international 
communism as aggressive. Conference was called 
Apr. 18, by Kotelawela. . . . Pro-Western govern- 
ment of Pres. Celal Bayar was reelected in Turkey. 
Democratic party, under Premier Adnan Menderes, 
won 503: seats in the Grand Natl. Assembly. Re- 
publican People’s party, principal opposition, won 
31, and the Republican Natl. party took 5. Assem- 
bly, May 14, formally reelected Bayar president. 

. Jordan’s cabinet, headed by Premier Fawzi 
el-Mulki, resigned in disagreement over the issue 
of foreign endeavors to ease Jordan’s policy to- 
ward Israel. Britain had urged Jordan to accept 
Israel’s bids for bilateral peace talks. Tewfik 
Abul Huda was designated new premier. His 
government was dissolved by royal decree June 22. 


Revolt in Paraguay 


May 5—Paraguayan army forces revolted and 
deposed Pres. Federico Chaves. Military junta 
was established under control of the Colorado 
party, of which Chaves had been the leader, 
According to Paraguayan exiles in Argentina, the 
uprising was in protest against militarization of 
the police and against Argentine influence on the 
Chavez regime. Natl. Assembly of Paraguay 
elected Tomas Romero Pereira as provisional presi- 
dent, May 8. Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, comdr. of 
Paraguay’s armed forces, was installed as consti- 
tutional president, Aug. 15. 

May 6—Council of Ministers of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation (Marshall 
Plan Council) agreed in Paris to extend operation 
of the organization for one year from July 1. 

May %—Dienbienphu, French Union fortress in 
Vietnam, fell to the Communist-led Vietminh 
after 55 days of siege. Of the 16,000-man garrison, 
10,000 were captured; 6,000 were killed or wounded. 

Brig. Gen. Christian de Castries, comdr. of 
Dienbienphu, was freed Sept. 3, after 4 mos. in 
prison in northern Indo-China. By Sept. 7, 8,451 
prisoners had been returned by the Communists. 
See page 50 for summary of the war in Indo- 
China. .. . The Supreme Soviet, Moscow, restored 
the death penalty for murder. In 1950 death was 
decreed only for espionage and sabotage. Before 
that capital punishment had been abolished. 

May 11—Alcide de Gasperi, former premier of 
Italy, was elected president of the Assembly of 
the European Coal and Steel Community, suc- 
ceeding Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, who re- 
tired from the post to become foreign minister of 
Belgium. De Gasperi, 73, died in Sella Val Sugana, 
Italy, Aug. 19, after a heart attack. 

May 14—Pres. Rajendra Prasad of India ordered 
the state of Jammu and Kashmir brought under 
India’s constitution. Plebiscite, agreed upon by 
India and Pakistan. to settle the state’s future, 
has been held up by dispute over the number of 
Indian troops to be maintained in Kashmir during 
he voenng. Pakistan protested India’s action to 

e U.N. 


May 15—Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of Edin- 
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Trip began Noy. 23, 1953. 
May 10-11, stirred resentment 
nationalists who claim Gibraltar for Spain. 

May 16—South Korea said the U.N., the U.S. 
and South Korea have spent $810,000,000 since 
1949 for economic aid and rehabilitation in the 
country. 

May 17—In the Philippines, Luis Taruc, Com- 
munist leader of the Hukbalahap rebels, surren- 
dered to the regime of Pres. Ramon Magsaysay. 


000. Pres. Magsaysay called the sentence 1 
instructed legal authorities to appeal the 
with murder charges against Taruc. 


supplies and technical assistance. Pakistan, among 
other things, agreed to use the aid only for 
defense and for participation in U.N. collective 
security arrangements. 


Strikes-in Central America 


May 20—Strike since May 7, by 13,000 workers 
in Honduras against the Standard Fruit Co., ended 
with the company granting pay rises of 5 to 10% 
and other benefits. A labor-management com- 
mittee was set up to handle future labor relations. 
About 25,000 United Fruit Co. workers, who went 
on strike a week earlier, returned to work July 9, 
after minimum wages were increased from $1.69 to 
$2.04 a day. Costa Rica signed a 34-yr. contract 
with United Fruit, June 4, increasing the firm’s in- 
come tax from 15% to 30% of net earnings. Includ- 
ing land and other taxes, the total levy was esti- 
mated at 42%. Wage increases were granted, and 
the company agreed to turn over to the government 
free of charge its schools, hospitals and other es- 
tablishments when the government was ready to 
administer them. Strike by 4,000 workers in 
Guatemala against United Fruit was settled June 
11. Two-year pact, retroactive to May 20, pro- 
vided for 15% increases for workers earning $4 
per day or less and 7% for higher salaried work- 
ers. Benefits included insurance, social security 
and better housing. 

May 25—Bomb, presumably intended for Gen. 
Augustin Guillaume, retiring Resident General in 
French Morocco, exploded in Marrakesh, a few 
minutes after the General’s car passed. One 
French soldier was killed; 41 persons were injured. 
Francis Lacoste, civilian diplomat, succeeded 
Guillaume. 

Costello Wins in Ireland 


May 26—Final returns in Ireland’s general elec- 
tion for. a new Dail (parliament), May 18, showed 
the Fianna Fail of Prime Minister Eamon de 
Valera had failed to win a majority, taking 65 
of 147 seats. John A. Costello, whose Fine Gael 
won 50 seats, was elected prime minister, June 2. 
His coalition cabinet included the Labor party, 
which won 19 seats and the Farmers, 5 seats. 
New Republicans took 3 seats, and the Indepen- 
dents 5. De Valera refused to join the coalition. 

May 31—Mohammed Ali, prime minister of 
Pakistan, dismissed Fazlul Huq, chief minister of 
East Pakistan, accusing Hua of ‘‘treasonable’’ 
activities. Huq’s 2-mo.-old regime failed to curb 
3 labor riots in the province. Over 600 persons 
were killed at jute and paper mills. The Com- 
munist party was banned in East Pakistan, July 5, 
following charges by Mohammed Ali that the 
party had plotted the riots. Ban was made 
nationwide July 24... . Withdrawal of over 6,400 
Chinese Nationalist guerrillas and their dependents 
from Burma to Formosa was completed May 9, 
according to Gen. Li Mi, former comdr. of guer- 
rilla forces in Burma, 


UNITED NATIONS 


May 2—Department of Social Affairs published 
a report on the relationship between population 
growth and social and economic conditions. The 
400-page report, completed after several years 
work, foresaw the world’s population rising from 
2.5 billion to 4 billion by 1984. Failure of pro- 
duction of the necessaries of life to keep pace with 
population increase would result in a drop in 
living standards. Asia, Africa and a majority of 
Latin American nations were in the zone of highest 
increase; Soviet Union, some semi-industrialized 
countries of eastern Europe and Japan were in 
the group experiencing rapid growth due to de- 
creases in mortality. Moderate growth was evident 
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in Europe, America~north of the Rio Grande, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

May 3—Soviet Union ratified the U.N. genocide 
pact and a convention upholding political equality 
for women. Reservations to both pacts provided 
that Russia would not automatically accept juris- 
diction of the International Court of Justice. 

May 13—Swedish and Swiss members of the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission in Korea 
charged the Polish and Czechoslovak members of 
the Commission obstructed efforts to enforce truce 
terms. Two Communist members of the 4-man 
commission voted against an investigation by the 
U.N. Command, deadlocking the Commission. 

May 18—Greece informed the U.N. that it had 
no further need for U.N. observers to watch its 
borders because the danger of guerrilla attacks 
from Albania and Bulgaria had ended. Observa- 
tion group was established in 1947, during the 
Greek civil war. 


Bunche Given Loyalty Clearance 


May 28—International Organizations Employees 
Loyalty Board, created by President Eisenhower 
to investigate the loyalty of all U.S. citizens work- 
ing for the U.N. and its agencies, gave Dr. Ralph 
J. Bunche, Dir., U.N. Trusteeship Division, unani- 
mous loyalty clearance. The 6-member board has 
cleared over 1,700 Americans employed by the 
U.N. Around 160 cases are unsettled. 
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GENERAL 

May 13—Frank Costello, gambler, was convicted 
in New York of evading $39,015 in Federal income 
taxes. He was sentenced, May 17, to 5 yrs. in 
prison and fined $30,000. Appeal was planned. 

May 14—In New York City, trial of Joseph P. 
Ryan, former pres., International Longshore- 
men’s Assn. (Ind.), on charges that he had mis- 
appropriated union funds, ended in a mistrial. 

May 18—Conviction of Minot F. Jelke in New 
York, Feb. 27, 1953, on vice charges was reversed 
by the Appellate Division, which ruled Jelke had 
been deprived of a public trial by General Sessions 
Judge Francis L. Valente’s ruling barring press 
and public from the trial, New trial was ordered. 
Appellate Court held that Jelke’s guilt had been 
established. Prosecution appealed the reversal. 

_ May 27—Motion picture comedian Charles Chap- 
lin and composer Dimitri Shostakovich received 
the 1953 international peace prizes awarded by the 
Russian-sponsored World Peace Council. 


Communists Convicted 

May 28—Five Communist party members— 
Robert Manewitz, William Sentner, Marcus A. 
Murphy and James F. Forest and his wife, Dorothy 
—were convicted in St. Louis, of conspiring to 
overthrow the U.S. government by force. Sen- 
tenced June 4, the men received 5 yrs., Mrs. 
Forest 3 yrs. .. . In Washington, James R. Landis 


U. S. Joins Canada in Building St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 


Legislation authorizing the U.S. to join 
Canada in construction of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, was signed by President 
Eisenhower, May 13, 1954. The St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corp., created 
by the law to represent the U.S., was 
authorized to issue $105,000,000 worth of 
bonds to pay the -S. share of costs. 
Canadian expenditure, through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada, 
was estimated at $200,000,000. An expendi- 
ture of $300,000,000 had been authorized by 
Canada in December, 1951, when that na- 
tion declared it was ready to construct 
an all-Canadian Seaway if the U.S. did 
not approve a joint program. Canada 
already has spent about $500,000,000 im- 
proving the existing waterway between 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes, against less than $50,000,000 by the 
U.S. For 50 yrs. = rea to start the proj- 
ect had been made in Canada and the U.S., 
but Congress failed to act, World War II 
intervened and Sniy ctchatehp interests 
continually interposed obstacles. 

The St. Lawrence River is to be dredged 
so that ocean-going ships with a draft of 
27 ft. can go as far as Toledo, O., on the 
Great Lakes. (Further Congressional ac- 
tion would be required to extend the 
channel to Duluth, Minn.) Canada will 
undertake dredging and the construction 
of canals and locks in the 68 mi. from 
Montreal to. International Rapids, in addi- 
tion to deepening the Welland Canal, 
connecting Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. 
U.S. will construct, on the U.S. side, 2 
lateral canals and 3 locks in a 46-mi. 
stretch of the river at International 
Rapids, between Ogdensburg, N. Y., and 
Cornwall, Oi:t. Work was expected to be 
completed in 1958. 5 

In a formal exchange of notes, Aug. 18, 
Canada agreed to build canals and locks 
on the Canadian side between Montreal 
and Lake Erie after ewe plants had 
been arranged for, and to build a canal 
and lock at Iroquois. In a modification 
of the June 30, 1952, agreement which 
authorized Canada to build the Seaway 
on its side of the river if the U.S. did not 
participate, Canada was freed of its obli- 
gation to “forthwith” provide navigation 
works in the vicinity of Barnhart Island 
and the Thousand Islands section. Canada 
gave notice that it would complete _27-ft. 
navigation facilities on its side of Inter- 
national Rapids whenever it considered 
parallel facilities necessary. Both govern- 


ments would try to avoid unreasonable 
restrictions in the international section 
on shipping, trade and passengers. Other 
points covered were operation and regu- 
lation. 

A 5-member. Advisory Board of the 
Development Corp. was nominated by 
President Eisenhower, Aug. 6, to review 
design and construction and set up regu- 
lations for ships. Lewis G. Castle was 
designated administrator of the Develop- 
ment Corp. Canada named Lionel Chevy- 
rier pres. of its Seaway Authority. 

Legal obstacles to U.S. participation in 
the St. Lawrence Power Project, an un- 
dertaking separate from the Seaway, were 
removed June 7, when the Supreme Court 
upheld the validity of a license granted 
July 15, 1953, by the Federal Power Com- 
mission to the New York State Power 
Authority to join with the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Commission of Canada in build- 
ing the $600,000,000 project. Property 
owners had argued that their holdings 
on Lake Ontario would be damaged by 
raising the level of the lake. President 
Eisenhower had designated the Authority, 
November, 1953, as U.S. agent in the 
power development of the St. Lawrence. 

obert Moses was named ch. of the Au- 
thority. Robert H. Saunders is ch. of the 
Canadian Commission. 

The project, to be constructed in the 
International Rapids section will consist 
of a control dam near Iroquois Point, a 
dam at the head of Barnhart Island in 
Long Sault Rapids, and a power plant 
spanning the north channel at the lower 
end of Barnhart Island, with half in the 
U.S. and half in Canada. Plans provided 
for operation during extremely cold 
weather. Development, to be completed 
in 5 yrs., will produce 12.6 billion kilo- 
watts of electrical energy a year. Each 
nation will share equally. Ground-break- 
ing ceremonies were held Aug. 10, near 
Massena, N.Y., and Cornwall, Ont. Gov. 
Dewey of New York and Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent of Canada participated, 
calling attention to cooperation between 
the U.S. and Canada in building the pro- 
ject and to the benefits of completed 
facilities. Atomic energy for generating 
electrical energy was not expected to 
compete within 30 yrs. A 1-yr. $40,000,000 
loan at 114% was underwritten by a group 
of New York banks, pending permanent 
financing through the sale of bonds by 
the Authority. 
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was sentenced to 3 to 9 yrs. in prison and fined 
$10,000 for the theft of $160,000 from the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing in January. Others 
sentenced were Charles H. Nelson, 2 to 8 yrs. and 
$3,000 fine; William Giles, 2 to 8 yrs. and $2,000 
fine, and ee Cy tA ashame a mos. to 5 yrs. 
See General ronology, Jan. 4. 

May 29—Seven alleged Communist party leaders 
were arrested in New York City, New Haven, Con., 
and West Hartford, Conn., on charges of con- 
spiring to advocate the violent overthrow of the 
U.S. Government. Arrests brought to 109 the 
number arrested since July, 1948, under the Smith 
Act. . . . About 400,000 persons outside the Vatican 
saw Pope Pius XII lead ceremonies proclaiming 
Giuseppe Sarto, Pope Pius X, a saint of the Roman 
Catholic Church. At ceremonies in St. Peter’s 
Square, June 12, Pope Pius XII canonized 5 new 
saints, including a schoolboy who died in Turin 
in 1857, at the age of 14. 


Disasters 


Tornado overturned 150 small craft on_ the 
Meghna River, near Decca, India, May 6, killing 
100 persons. U.S. Navy Neptune bomber 
crashed off Nassau, Bahamas, May 7, killing 10 
men. . . . Explosions and fire aboard the U.S. 
aircraft carrier Bennington, May 26, killed 103 
men and injured over 200 others. Carrier was 75 
mi. south of Newport, R.I., when 3 explosions on 
the deck below the hangar deck rocked the ship. 
Fire raged for 4 hours. Helicopters carried in- 
jured men to shore; ambulances: stood by at 
Quonset Point, R.I., where the Bennington docked. 
Secy. of the Navy Charles S. Thomas flew to 
Quonset Point from Washington. Inquiry traced 
the blast to a faulty catapault mechanism. ... . 
Minnesota Natl. Guard C-47 transport crashed 
near Duluth, Minn., killing 7 and injuring 7, May 
31. . . . DC-3 airliner crashed 60 mi. from Belo 
Horizante, Brazil, May 31, killing 19. 


1954—June 
WASHINGTON 


June 8—Secy. of State Dulles said the U.S. had 
no intention of intervening in Indo-China alone 
unless the ‘‘whole nature’ of Communist aggres- 
sion in Asia changed and that the Administration 
did not plan to ask Congressional authorization 
to send American troops to Indo-China, with or 
without allied support. 

June 9—Joint Congressional Committee on Atom- 
ic Enérgy tentatively agreed on a proposed change 
in the atomic law to give each of the 5 members 
of the Atomic Enery Commission equal authority. 
The Committee described the chairman as the 
“official 8pokesman’’ charged with carrying out 
the policies and decisions of the Commission. Pre- 
viously, 3 of the members, Truman appointees— 
Dr. Henry DeWolf Smyth, Thomas E. Murray and 
Eugene M. Zuckert—had opposed a_ suggestion 
that AEC chairman, Rear Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, 
be made the ‘‘principal officer’ of the AEC on the 
ground that it would end the co-equal status of 
AEC members. Strauss and Commission member 
Joseph Campbell had sought more power for the 
chairman. 


President on Communist Threat 


June 10—President Eisenhower said the serious, 
world-wide threat of communism could not be 
stemmed by military strength alone. The free 
world must be strong also in purpose, intellect, 
spirit and the economic sphere to combat a Com- 
munist menace that may possibly face the world 
for 40 years. He feared most that the West would 
not see the problem as a whole, concentrating in- 
stead on one area, such as Indo-China. President 
said a way must be found to set up an interna- 
tional pool of atomic materials, despite Russia’s 
refusal to join it. ... At a Rotary International 
convention in Seattle, Secy. of State Dulles said 
the the U.S. never would fight for colonialism, 
since it backed full independence for the people 
of Southeast Asia. He warned Communist China 
not to meddle in areas of the free world in the 
Western Pacific and said any attempt to extend 
European political systems to Latin America would 
be considered a threat to the U.S. He cautioned 
Europe against following a divided course that 
would leave the area ‘‘perpetually weak.’’ Such a 
course, Dulles declared, might lead to a basic shift 
in U.S. policy in Europe. 

June 17—Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., ap- 
parently referring to a recent statement by Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) that Federal em- 
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security programs. 

June 21—Agriculture Dept. ordered an 11% cut 
in wheat production for 1955. Farmers must comply 
with all Federal acreage allotments to be eligible 
for subsidies on any one crop. Formerly compliance 
with the quota on any one crop was enough to 
assure Federal price guarantees on that crop. 
Controls would end ‘‘surplus’’ production on over 
10,000,000 acres. . . . Federal Reserve Board cut 
reserve requirements of member banks in New York 
and Chicago from 22% to 20%, in other cities from 
19 to 18% and in ‘‘country”’ areas from 13 to 12%. 
Reductions were to be made gradually to meet 
expected heavy credit demands in late 1954. Over 
$1 .5 billion was freed to banks for investments and 
oans. 

Japan and Defense of the Pacific 


June 22—Japan was termed the key to the de- 
fense of the Western Pacific by President Eisen- 
hower, addressing members of the Natl. Editorial 
Assn. in Washington. He said it was ‘‘“mandatory” 
that Japan, with its great military potential, did 
not fall to the Communists. President agreed the 
U.S. could not preserve world freedom with money 
alone and could not defend every part of the world. 
. . . Bureau of Labor Statistics reported the Con- 
sumers Price Index rose from 114.6 on Apr. 15, to 
115 on May 15, the first rise in 3 mos. 

June 23—President Eisenhower opposed a Federal 
pension for Alger Hiss, convicted in 1950 of per- 
jury in denying he gave secret information to a 
Communist spy ring. Members of Congress had 
strongly criticized reports interpreted to mean the 
Administration opposed any bills to prevent pen- 
sion payments to Hiss. Congress, Aug. 18, passed 
a bill to deny Government pension rights to any 
Federal employee who invoked the 5th Amendment 
or was convicted of a felony. 

June 30—ANZUS nations—U.S., Australia and 
New Zealand—meeting in Washington, called for 
the immediate creation of an anti-Communist 
security treaty for Southeast Asia to include Brit- 
ain, France, the U.S., Indo-Chinese states and 
other non-Communist governmentns. . . . Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation ended operations as 
an independent agency, becoming a branch of the 
Treasury, July 1, until it liquidated its remaining 
assets. Laurence B. Robbins, administrator of the 
lending agency, turned over a $100,000,000 check to 


the Treasury. In its 22 years of operation the RFC, 


in addition to expenditures, made about 640,000 
loans totalling almost $48.8 billion. . . .. Defense 
Dept. disclosed it had refused security clearance to 


Don Surine and Thomas W. La Venia—members of 


the staff of the Senate Permament Investigating 
subcommittee, Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.), 
ch. La Venia said, July 23, that clearance had been 
denied him partly because he had been a con- 
vincing Secret Service ‘“‘playboy’’ in 1943, a role he 
assumed to break up a plot against President 
Roosevelt. He said the disguise prompted erroneous 
reports to the FBI. 


FOREIGN 


June 1—New state of Karen was formed in east- 
ern Burma. Guerrilla activity in the area had 
delayed formation of the state government, 

June 7—Generalissimo Francisco Franco, inter- 
viewed by Roy W. Howard, pres. and editor of the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, at the Span- 
ish leader’s home in El Pardo, near Madrid, said 
countries opposing international communism must 
adopt entirely new tactics. He advocated an im- 
mediate air-tight embargo on all trade with the 
Soviet Union and its satellites, thereby taking 
advantage of what he called Russia’s greatest 
weakness—a shortage of non-strategic imports. 
Franco said ‘‘unity of action on political problems 
is as necessary in cold war as is unity on military 
problems in a hot war.’’ Free nations of the West, 
uniting with those of the Far East in an economic 
program, ‘‘can win the cold war on all fronts. 
. .. Unfortunately . . . they will not win it until 
they put desire for peace above the desire to profit 
through trade with Russia.’’ He did grant that the 
actual survival of some nations depended on trade 
with the Communist bloc. 

June 10—In Syria, the government of Premier 
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Sabri al-Assali resigned, presumably because the 
government failed to fulfill its. promise to hold 
elections 3 mos. after taking office, following. the 
ouster of Pres. Adib Shishekly. See Foreign Chro- 
nology, Feb. 25. 

June 11—Under terms of the Arab collective 
security pact, Egypt and Saudi Arabia agreed to 
pool their defense and military resources. The 
two countries rejected Western plans for a Mid- 
dle East defense pact against communism. 


Mendes-France Succeeds Laniel 


June 12—Premier Joseph Laniel of France losing 
@ vote of confidence in the Natl. Assembly, 306 to 
293, submitted the resignation of his cabinet. 
Political crisis was caused by the war in Indo- 
China, the government’s policy being opposed by 
the Socialists, and French consideration of the 
European Defense Community, opposed by the 
Gaullists- and others. 

Pierre Mendes-France, Radical, was chosen pre- 
Mier, June 18, 419 to 47.. He rejected the support 
of 95 Communist members of the Natl. Assembly 
who voted for him. Mendes-France’s large majority 
was attributed to his pledge to negotiate a cease- 
fire in Indo-China by July 20, and to seek a com- 
promise to end the deadlock in France over EDC. 

June 18—Premier Paik Too Chin of South Korea 
resigned. He was succeeded June 28, by Foreign 
Minister Y. T. Pyun. Results of elections May 20, 
delayed after several recounts, gave Pres. Syngman 
Rhee’s Liberal party a 2/3 majority in the Nail. 


Assembly. 
Nehru and Chou En-lai Meet 


June 25—Prime Minister Jawarharlal Nehru of 
India. and Chou En-lai, leader of Communist 
China, met in New Delhi, India. In a joint state- 
ment June 8, they called for a political settlement 
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in Indo-China that would permit the creation of 
free, democratic, independent states and bar ‘‘for- 
eign intervention.’’ Both reaffirmed faith in 5 
principles of their agreement Apr. 29, on Tibet— 
nonaggression, noninterference, mutual respect, 
mutual benefit and peaceful co-existence. The 2 
leaders declared these principles would lessen ten- 
sion in the world. Chou En-lai pledged continued 
goodwill toward India; other officials discussed 
ways to expand trade between the 2 countries. 
Chou En-lai held secret talks with U Nu, premier 
of Burma, June 28... . Nationalist China seized a 
Russian tanker that had ignored a blockade by 
the Nationalists and was headed for Shanghai. 
Russia a few days before had accused the U.S. 
of seizing the ship. 

June 30—Council of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, in Paris, voted to 
continue the European Payments Union through 
June, 1955. Rules were revised to permit smoother 
operation until free exchange of one currency for 
another had been worked out. 


UNITED NATIONS 


June 2—In Geneva, at opening of the conference 
of the International Labor Organization, Paul 
Ramadier, French Socialist, welcomed the Soviet 
Union’s delegation, which had withdrawn in 1937, 
back into the I.L.0., with a speech stressing ‘‘co- 
existence.’’ Efforts by the U.S. to have worker and 
employer delegates from the Soviet bloc barred 
from conference seats failed. 

June 3—Security Council voted 10 to 1 (Soviet 
Union), to hear a request by Thailand for U.N. 
observers to watch for indications that the Com- 
munist-led Vietminh was extending the war in 
Indo-China to Thailand. Thailand’s formal re- 
quest June 16, was vetoed by the Soviet Union, 


Eisenhower and Churchill Agree on World Policy; Coexistence Discussed 


Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign 
Secy. Anthony Eden met with President 
Eisenhower and Secy. of State Dulles at 
the White House, June 25 to 29. It was 
disclosed they had discussed a greater 
exchange of information on atomic energy 
and the European Defense Community. 
Conferees believed West Germany should 
be an equal partner with other Western 
European nations. Agreement was 
reached to formulate plans for the de- 
fense of Southeast Asia, but it was de- 
eided to give French Premier Pierre 
Mendes-France time to seek a peace 
settlement with the Communist Vietminh 
in Indo-China. Secy. Eden had suggested 
in the House of Commons, June 23, a 
security arrangement similar to the treaty 
of Locarno, in which parties of both sides 
agreed to act against any one breaking 
the pact. U.S. reaction was unfavorable. 

Sir Winston advised friendly examina- 
tion of Russian intentions and the pos- 
sibility of coexistence with the Commu- 
nist world. .President Eisenhower, at a 
news conference June 30, said the hope 
of the world lay in peaceful coexistence 
with the Communists, but emphasized he 
was against appeasement and the enslave- 
ment of any people. Earlier, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill told a Congressional group 
that ‘to jaw-jaw is always better than to 
war-war,” and warned against impetuous 
action. He said the U.S. could count on 
Britain to be ‘fon the side of freedom's 
forces” when final decisions had to be 
taken, despite differences over methods. 

During their talks with the President 
and Secy. Dulles, Prime Minister Church- 
ill and Secy. Eden contended that the 
admission of Communist China to the 
U.N. was inevitable. Sen. William F. 
Knowland of Calif., Republican leader in 
the Senate, and Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson 
of Texas, minority leader, warned that 
admission might lead to U.S. withdrawal 
from the U.N. Selwyn Lioyd, British 
Minister of State in the Foreign Office, 
has advocated exchanging diplomats and 
expanding trade. with the Communist na- 


tions as a more practical method of deal- 
ing with Communist states. 
joint statement on polic 
by President Eisenhower an 
ister Churchill, June 29: 

1. In intimate comradeship we will continue 
our united efforts to secure world peace based 
upon the principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
which we reaffirm, 

2. We, together and individually, continue 
to hold out the hand of friendship to any and 
all nations, which by solemn pledge and con- 
firming deeds show themselves desirous of 
participating in a just and fair peace. 

3. We uphold the principle of self-govern- 
ment and will earnestly strive by every peace- 
ful means to secure the independence of all 
countries whose peoples desire and are capable 
of sustaining an independent existence. .. . 
As regards formerly sovereign states now in 
bondage, we will not be a party to any 
arrangement or treaty which would confirm 
or prolong their unwilling subordination. In 
the case of nations now divided against their 
will, we shall continue to seek to achieve unity 
through free elections supervised by the United 
Nations to insure they are conducted fairly. 

4. We believe that the cause of world peace 
would be advanced by a general and drastic 
reduction under effective safeguards of world 
armaments of all classes and kind. It will be 
our persevering resolve to promote conditions 
in which the prodigious nuclear forces now in 
human hands can be used to enrich and not 
to destroy mankind. 

5. We will continue our support of the United 
Nations and of existing international organi- 
zations that have been established in the spirit 
of the Charter for common protection and 
security. We urge the establishment and 
maintenance of such associations of appropriate 
nations as will best, in their respective re- 
gions, preserve the peace and the independence 
of the peoples living there . .. we are ready 
to render appropriate and feasible assistance 
to such associations. 

6. We shall, with our friends, develop and 
maintain the spiritual, economic and military 
strength necessary to pursue these purposes 
effectively. In pursuit of this purpose we will 
seek every means of promoting the fuller and 
freer interchange among us of goods and serv- 
ices which will benefit all participants. 


was issued 
Prime Min- 
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pape i ae ee aed ge Eas pegiren ore health, education and hous- 
Nationalis na’s gate, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, 

declared, June 16, that Communist China had or- June 15—International Court of Justice unani- 
ganized a puppet regime that was waiting the | mously ruled in fayor of Italy and against Britain, 
proper time to move in and take over Thailand. | France and the U.S. in a dispute over $2,600,000 
Pote Sarasin, Thai ambassador to the U.S., later} in gold taken from Rome by the Germans in 1943. 
said the Communist regime had been set up in| Italy contended the 

Yunnan province, near Thailand’s border, in mid- | decide the case gince Albania, which 


1953. Rehabilitation Plan for Korea Sie eines 


June 12—Lt. Gen. John B. Coulter, Agent Gen-| held’ in part in the Bank of England, among 
ae of ae U.N. er pense rg yeti epee St nations looted by Germany. “ 

isclosed a 5-yr. plan provide $1. nm for 
rehabilitation of the Republic of Korea. U.S. and Disarmament Talks Fail 
the U.N. were expected to provide about $1.25 bil- June 22—Subcommittee of the U.N. Disarmament 
lion for the program; South Korea would supply | Commission ended talks begun in London, May 13. 
the rest. Authors of the plan, Robert R. Nathan | Five-nation group—Britain, France, U.S., Canada 
Associates, consulting economists, believed the | and the Soviet Union—failed to agree on methods 
standard of living would rise only slightly for a| of initiating disarmament. Britain and France 
population estimated at 24,300,000 in 1958, com-j| had proposed June 11, a ban on nuclear weapons 
pared to 22,000,000 at present. Military aid was | except for defense against aggression. Plan was 
not included, but the plan assumed armed forces | supported by the U.S. but rejected by Russia, 
would be maintained at 200,000. Gross national} which refused to consider any Western com- 
output in the fiscal year 1958-59 was expected to| promises for step-by-step prohibition of atomic 
exceed by 40% the output before the invasion of | weapons and reduction of conventional arms. So- 
South Korea in 1950. Large gains were forecast for | viet Union reiterated its demand for an immedi- 
agriculture, mining, manufacturing and. produc- |} ate ban, razing of foreign bases in Europe, and a 
tion of electric power. Major expenditures were | 45 arms cut. 


Guatemalan Rebels Oust Communist-Influenced Regime, Ban Communism 


Guatemala was “invaded” June 18, 1954,| tary installations. Government strength 
by anti-Communist forces organized in| was estimated at 5,000 poorly equinn=s 
Honduras by Lt. Col. Carlos Castillo Ar-| troops; the rebels numbered 2,000. e 
mas, Guatemalan exile, who called on the ae Bae oe é pees EE p es 
army and people of Guatemala to over- : 
ee the 34-year-old regime of Pres. the Arbenz government had executed 


about 75 of its opponents. 
Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, allegedly pro-| “Col. Carlos Enrique Diaz took over the 


Communist, Honduras was not involved.| sovernment of Guat la = 
After the revolution of 1944 Arbenz was Secine Arbenz, soak foe abt casita a 
prominent in the government of Pres.| the Mexican embassy. ter a meeting 
Juan Arevalo, in whose administration | with U.S. Ambassador John Peurifoy, the 
Communist infiltration reportedly began.| government of Col. Diaz resigned in favor 

U.S. called the fighting a “revolt of| of a junta headed by Col. Elfege Monzon, 
Guatemalans against the government,’ | strongly anti-Communist. Col. Monzon 
rejecting Guatemala’s charge of invasion.| immediately dissolved the left-wing Con- 
State Dept. disclosed May 17, that 1,900| sress and issued orders for the arrest of 
tons of arms recently had been sent from| all Communists as demanded by the 
Stettin, Baltic seaport occupied by Com-| rebels. He also abolished censorship, 
munist Poland, to Puerto Barrios, Guate-| freed 600 political prisoners and invited 
mala, aboard the Swedish freighter Alf-| political exiles to return. A cease-fire 
hem. A French freighter was stopped in| agreement was reached June 29. Final 
the Panama Canal by the U.S., May 26,| settlement was made July 1, when Col. 
and arms consigned to El Salvador but} Castillo Armas agreed to become a mem- 
believed bound for Guatemala were re-| ber of an anti-Communist, 5-man junta. 
moved, Another arms shipment, from| Ambassador Peurifoy, who acted as liai- 
Switzerland, was halted in Hamburg,|son between the government and _ the 
British zone of West Germany, at the| rebels during the fighting, was credited 
request of the U.S., which asked free na-| with persuading Col. Castillo Armas to 
tions to prevent further shipments of| accept the leadership of Col. Monzon. The 
arms to Guatemala. The Netherlands| new regime imprisoned 2,000 Commu- 
protested the search of a Dutch freighter | nists and barred relations with Communist 
at San Juan, Puerto Rico, and Britain and | countries. Arbenz later was given permis- 
France declared they would not permit] sion to go to Mexico. On July 8, the 
the U.S, to search any of their vessels| junta was reduced to 3 men, with Col 
ng merece of carrying munitions to Guate- paenilo Armas as its pres. U.S. recognized 

" the new government July 13. 

In May, Secy. of State Dulles asserted conbtihition, was voided Sie, cha se 
Guatemala was ‘3 to 4 times’ more! until a new law was formulated, a polit- 
heavily armed than its neighbors, and ex-| ical statute was adopted banning all for- 


pressed concern, also evident in Con-| eign political organizations. Junta signed 


gress, that Guatemala might become a] aq pill Aug. 25, aimi icati 
oS eed stronghold near the Panama Pomennen eetvitien A ine Coches Cal 
; Castillo A 5 ‘uate- 
U.N. Security Council, June 20, unani-| mala, Se seme eeaane. fomcinine eee 
foptilities, Brior to the vote. Russia vetoed | BRS Pita ees panumanHy resigned to 
x oS ar ge gs a backed by the ei Phite Popes teen 
©. to transfer the Guatemalan question | Aug. 7, sai A i 
to the Organization of American States. voroenee of 3 bold aud euctained eam 
ane pace Union was warned by the| to establish a Communist-controlled state 
SS ay out of the Western Hemis-|in the Western Hemisphere. It showed 
a Russia in turn charged the U.S.| how Russian-trained agents had infil- 
wi ponctession in, Guatemala. Debate] trated Guatemalan political and other or- 
was barre the Security Council until] ganizations to win control of the govern- 


— 
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June 3—Belgian plane carrying a cargo of pigs to 
Belgrade was attacked by a Soviet MIG over 
Yugoslavia, near the Hungarian border. One crew 
member was killed; 2 were wounded. Plane made 
a forced landing at Graz, Austria. 

June 8—Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, Supreme 
Commander of Allied Powers in Europe, asserted, 
at a dinner given in his honor by the English- 
Speaking Union in London, that every weapon in 
the free nations’ arsenal would be used in the 
event of war. He warned the Soviet Union that 
it would suffer ‘‘severe defeat’’ if it attacked the 
West in 1954. Prime Minister Churchill and 
Clement Attlee, Labor party leader, emphasized 
the importance of reaching a peaceful settlement 
of differences with the Soviet Union. . . . Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church dropped plans to hold its 
1955 meeting in Houston, Tex., because arrange- 
ments for the convention did not provide specifi- 
cally for non-segregated facilities for delegates. 
Church chose Honolulu. 

June 12—Robert R. Young, 57, ch., Allegheny 
Corp., won control of the New York Central Rail- 
road, his slate of directors winning 3,407,512 votes 
to 2,340,239 for the old management headed by 
William White, president. Election had been held 
at a stockholders’ meeting in Albany, May 26. 
Board members, chosen by Young, elected Young 
chairman of the board and Alfred E. Perlman, 51, 
exec. vice pres., Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad, president and chief executive officer June 
14. It was the first board of directors since 1869 
having no ‘descendant of Commodore Cornelius 


Vanderbilt. Vast Air-Raid Drill 


June 14—U.S., Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands and 10 provinces of Canada partici- 
pated in the largest air-raid drill ever held. Public 
response was good, but nuclear bombs theoretically 
killed 13,000,000 persons in the U.S., including 
2,175,000 persons in New York City. Washington 
suffered over 280,000 ‘‘killed.’’ Mobilization and 
Civil Defense officials, June 15, said the country’s 
survival depended on a more rapid dispersal of 
industry. Rapid destruction of plants and produc- 
tive people could demoralize defense production 
and destroy the country’s will to resist. Val Peter- 
son, Federal Civil Defense Administrator, said it 
would not be hard for the U.S. to lose a ‘‘short 
war,’ pointing out that a single flight of enemy 
planes could deliver more destructive power than 
all of the bombs dropped on Britain in World War 
II. . . -Harold G. Hoffman, governor of New Jer- 
sey, 1935-38, before his death June 4, confessed in 
a letter handed to his daughter, Mrs. Ada Hoff- 
man Leonard on May 1, that he had embezzled 
$300,000 from the South Amboy Trust Co., of which 
he was president. Thefts, between 1926 and 1938, 
were to defray costs of his political campaigns. He 
reportedly tried to replace the funds but was pre- 
vented from doing so by a state official (unnamed 
and now dead) who had blackmailed Hoffman for 
around $150,000. Hoffman’s daughter destroyed 
the letter but disclosed its contents to two per- 
sons; one of them Harry Green, Hofiman’s~attor- 
ney, who informed the New Jersey attorney gen- 
eral. She related the substance of the letter in 
a sworn affidavit, made public by Gov. Robert B. 
Meyner. Mrs. Leonard said the money would be 
paid back. Hoffman was suspended Mar. 18, as 
Dir., State Division of Employment Security, as a 
result of charges involving kickbacks and irregu- 
larities in his agency. Gov. Meyner, June 15, listed 
16 charges against Hoffman and suspended 3 of the 
former governorés.close associates. 

George A. Krers. treas. of the trust company, 
said in an affidavit made public July 2, that 
Hoffman named the late U.S. Sen. Hamilton F. 
Kean in his confession as failing to extend prom- 
ised financial campaign aid, thereby contributing 
to Hoffman’s difficulties. A preliminary report by 
a handwriting expert, July 20, said Hoffman ap- 
parently concealed his crimes by forging 38 bank 
certifications, 1947 to 1953. Auditors disclosed July 
29, that Hoffman had manipulated almost $16,- 
000,000 in state funds to cover his embezzlement. 
_ . . Prime Minister Winston Churchill was in- 
vested and installed as a Knight of the Garter by 
Queen Elizabeth II at Windsor, Eng. 

June 16—In New York, John F. Roche, 27, ar- 
rested in Brooklyn, N. Y., for a traffic violation 
June 5, was indicted on charges of murdering 4 
persons in the last 642 mos.—Dorothy Westwater, 
14; Alexander Jablonka, taxi driver, 43; Marion E. 
Brown, 17, and Mrs. Rose Chronik, 85. He re- 
portedly confessed murdering Edward S. Bates in 


Rockaway Beach, N. Y., on Aug. 22, 1953. A 
Brooklyn truck driver, Paul A. Pfeffer, 22, had been 
sentenced to 20 yrs. to life for the murder of 
Bates. Pfeffer said he had confessed under physical 
duress. He was granted a new trial July 23. 

June 19—Montgomery Ward Thorne, 20, grand- 
son of a former pres. of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
was found dead in his Chicago apartment. Pathol- 
ogists reported July 26, that Thorne died a 
natural death from pneumonia. In a will executed 
9 days before his death, Thorne left 1% of his 
$2,000,000 fortune to his fiancee, Maureen Ragén, 
18. Mrs, Marion Thorne, his mother, contested 
the will. 

June 20—Former President Truman, 70, under- 
went an emergency operation for the removal. of 
his appendix and gall bladder in Kansas City. 
His condition became serious June 27, from infec- 
tions not connected with the operation but rapidly 
improved. He returned to his home in Indepen- 
dence, Mo., July 9. 


Puerto Rican Migration 


June 21—In San Juan, Puerto Rico, the second 
annual Migration conference was informed that 
Puerto Rican migrants to the U.S. mainland in 
1954 numbered about 42 of the 69,000 who entered 
the U.S. in 1953,-according to estimates of the 
current rate. Most of the persons leaving the 
island in 1954 were wives and children of those who 
migrated earlier. Luis Munoz Marin, governor of 
Puerto Rico said migration would end by 1960, 
when the self-help program of Puerto Rico was 
expected to increase family incomes to $2,000 a yr. 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner and other New York 
City officials attended. 

June 25—William W. Remington, serving 3 yrs. 
for perjury, was denied parole June 17, according 
to the Justice Dept. 

June 29—Joseph D. Nunan, former U.S. Commis- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, was found guilty 
in Brooklyn (N.Y.) Federal Court of evading over 
$91,000 in Federal income taxes, 1946 to 1950. He 
was sentenced, Aug. 3, to 5 yrs. and fined $15,000. 


Disasters 


U.S. Navy plane crashed on Yaku Shima Island, 
Japan, June 10, killing 17 aboard. . . . Twin-jet 
Cutlass, new Navy fighter, crashed into a service 
school at Millington Naval Base, Memphis, Tenn., 
June 11, killing the pilot and 4 in the building. 
. . . Collapse of stands at Dover Speedway (N.J.) 
injured 87 persons, June 12. Track was closed two 
years ago after a similar accident. ... Gas tank 
of a bus traveling between Tampico and Guadala- 
jara, Mexico, exploded, killing 13 persons, June 14. 
: Worst flood in 50 yrs. along the Para- 
guayan and Panama Rivers in South America, 
made 30,000 homeless June 18. . . . In Iowa, water 
of the Des Moines River reached a crest of 30.19 
ft., June 24, highest on record. Water receded 
during the next few days, but many areas of Des 
Moines were flooded and about 8,000 persons were 
homeless. . . . Rock Island Railroad train jumped 
the tracks near Hallam, Nebr., injuring 75 passen- 
gers, June 25. . . Freak wave hit Chicago’s 
shoreline on Lake Michigan, June 26, killing 3 and 
leaving 4 missing. . .. USAF strato tanker crashed 
on Box Spring Mt., near March Air Force Base, 
Calif., June 27, killing 14 crewmen. - Rio 
Grande River, its tributaries swollen from heavy 
rains, was struck by the biggest flood in its history, 
in the area roughly between Langtry and Laredo, 
Tex., June 27 to July 1. About 50 persons were 
reported dead. 


1954—July 
WASHINGTON 


July 2—Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell reported 
the Government had brought an anti-trust suit 
against the United Fruit Co.,. charging the firm 
with putting down competition and fixing prices in 
the banana industry in violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act and the Wilson Tariff Act. Charges 
were denied by the company. 

July 4—Government Organization Commission, 
headed by former President Herbert Hoover, re- 
ported it would study the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Gen. Mark W. Clark agreed to head a 
group to survey and make recommendations on 
the CIA. Allen W. Dulles, director of the CIA, 
who previously had opposed efforts by Sen. Joseph 
R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) to investigate the agency, 
welcomed the Commission’s decision. Sen. Mc- 
Carthy said he would turn over to Gen. Clark any 
information he had. 
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July 5—State oh a een 3 Fabs é aici 
had been expell rom the U.S. jonage— 
in February and one on June 6. Russia retaliated 
by ousting 2 U.S. officers assigned to the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow—Lt. Col. Howard L. Felchin 
of New York and Maj. Walter A. McKinney of 
Santa Cruz, Calif. The two officers and 2 other 
Americans had been accused of spying by the 
Soviet newspaper Trud, Mar. 25. U.S. withheld 
news of the action against the Russians in the 
hope that the Soviet Union would not act against 
U.S. personnel. Charges against the Americans 
were called unfounded by the State Dept. 


Investigation of Justice Department 


July 6—House Judiciary Committee, Rep. Chaun- 
cey W. Reed (R.-Ill.), ch., made public 8 reports by 
a subcommittee under Rep. Kenneth B. Keating 
(R.-N.Y.) that investigated the Justice Dept. Sub- 
committee found the Justice Dept. was ‘‘gravely 
remiss’’ in not dealing with infiltration of alleged 
subversive Americans in the U.N. before a grand 
jury disclosed such infiltration. Report said ob- 
jections to an investigation came primarily from 
the State Dept. In another report, Tom C. Clark, 
former Atty. Gen. and now an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court, and Peyton Ford, former 
deputy Atty. Gen., were criticized for their con- 
duct of the Justice Dept. No evidence of wrong- 
doing was found. 

George P. Monaghan, former New York police 
commissioner, was criticized in another report 
for over-zealous attempts to shield police in an 
investigation of charges that the New York 
Police Dept. had tried to by-pass the FBI in 
dealing with complaints of police brutality in 
civil rights cases. Report said, however, Monaghan 
backed his men, ‘like any good administrator.” 
. .. Foreign Operations Agency reported the sale 
of $6,000,000 worth of surplus butter to Britain. 
Sale, involving 14,600,000 lbs., was the last to be 
made under Mutual Security surplus disposal and 
brought the total of surplus agricultural products 
sold overseas to $245,000,000. British share was 
$72,500,000. 


Ruling on Lattimore Indictment 


July 8—Federal Court of Appeals in Washington 
upheld District Judge Luther W. Youngdahl in his 
dismissal of 2 counts of the 7-count perjury indict- 
ment against Owen Lattimore, former State Dept. 
adviser on Far Eastern Affairs, but reinstated 2 
other counts also dismissed by Youngdahl May 2, 
1953. Charges dismissed said Lattimore had lied 
to a Senate Internal Security subcommittee in 
1952, in testifying that he had not been ‘‘a sympa- 
thizer or any kind of promoter of communism or 
Communist interests’ and that he had testified 
falsely in saying he did not pre-arrange with Com- 
munists a visit to Chinese Communist hq. in 
Yenan, China, in 1937. Two counts returned 
charged Lattimore lied when he told the sub- 
committee that he did not know in the 1930’s that 
a German writer called ‘‘Asiaticus’’ was a Com- 
munist and that he did not publish articles by any 
persons known to be Communists, with the excep- 
tion of Russians, when he was editor of Pacific 
Affairs, organ of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Government decided not to try the case on 
charges in the original indictment, and on Oct. 7, 
Lattimore was indicted on 2 new counts of perjury. 
He was charged with falsely denying that he had 
been a follower of the Communist line and that he 
had been a promoter of Communist interests. 
Lattimore pleaded not guilty, Oct. 12. 

July 183—Commerce Dept. reported the U.S. pro- 
duced almost $365 billion worth of goods and 
services in 1953—a new high, breaking records set 
in each of the 3 previous years. National income 
was $305 billion, $14 billion above 1952, and per- 
sonal income from all sources totalled $286 billion, 
5.5% over 1952. 

July 15—Defense Dept. officials reported to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee that 80 security 
risks had been discharged from the armed services 
in the last 4 mos.; 392 cases were pending. Charles 
E. Wilson, Secy. of Defense said the security sys- 
tem had been tightened without infringing on the 
rights of individuals. 

July 17—Harry J, Anslinger, U.S. Narcotics Com- 
missioner, told a Senate Foreign Relations sub- 
committee, Sen. Alexander Wiley (R.-Wis.), ch., 
that Communist drug peddlers had made addicts 
of a substantial number of U.S. troops in Japan 
and South Korea. Main sources of illicit drugs, 
according to Anslinger, were Communist China, 
Iran, India and Turkey. He was among 10 wit- 
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extension of public hous’ was 
ee 358 to 30. See Washington Chronology, 
Jan, 25, 


Filibuster Against Atomic Energy Bill 


July 24—Filibuster by Senate Democrats against 
the Administration’s proposals on atomic energy 
moyed into its 3rd straight around-the-clock 
session despite Republican attempts to halt the 
Democrats, who charged the proposals were a 
“‘give-away’’ of a national resource to ‘“‘big busi- 
ness.’’ President Eisenhower had ordered the AEC, 
June 17, to negotiate a 25-yr. contract with a 
private utility group for a $107,000,000 plant in 
Arkansas to replace power taken from the TVA by 
the atomic plant at Paducah, Ky. The Atomic 
Energy bill before Congress proposes, in general, 
to encourage private participation in the develop- 
ment of peacetime atomic power, to permit bi- 
lateral agreements with foreign powers for co- 
operation in peacetime uses of nuclear energy, and 
to allow the U.S. to disclose to its allies limited 
information on atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
Filibuster, 13 days long, ended July 27, with pas- 
sage of the bill. Amendments were added by 
Democrats to promote Federal atomic power de- 
velopment. Congress passed a revised bill Aug. 17, 
compromising on a controversial ‘‘patent-licens- 
ing’? measure by providing for compulsory sharing 
of commercial atomic patents for 5 yrs. to prevent 
patent monopolies. President signed the bill Aug. 
30. See pages 49 and 50. 

July 26—Syngman Rhee, pres. of South Korea, 
in the U.S. on a state visit, thanked the U.S. for 
its aid and friendship but reiterated his goal of 
driving the Communists from North Korea and 
unifying the country. In an address to Congress, 
July 28, he urged the U.S. to join with Asian forces 
in a war against Communist China to stop Russia 
in its drive for world rule. U.S. air and naval 
forces, he believed, could support a 2,000,000-man 
Asian army to invade the Chinese mainland. Rhee, 
aiter meeting with President Eisenhower, said he 
did not seek immediate war between the U.S. and 
Communist China, only a declaration by the U.S. 
recognizing that the Communists must be driven 
from China if Asia was to escape Communist dom- 
ination. 

Tariff on Watches Increased 


July 27—Presidential proclamation modified a 
reciprocal trade agreement with Switzerland by 
authorizing tariffs to be increased as much as 50% 
on imported watches containing up to 17 jewels. 
New rates were effective July 28. President Eisen- 
hower said the order took into consideration na- 
tional defense and the plight of the domestic 
watch industry. 

July 29—Navy reported a fourth supercarrier 
of the Forrestal class would be built at the New 
York Naval Shipyard, Brooklyn, N.Y. Plans were 
disclosed to build 2 additional nuclear subma- 
rines—one in Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, Kittery, 
Me., and the other at Groton, Conn., by the 
Electric Boat Div. of General Dynamics Corp, 
First atomic-powered submarine, the Nautilus, was 
launched in January. See page 89, 


FOREIGN 


July 1—Brazil paid $5,000,000 to the U.S., the 
last payment for $361,000,000 in lend-lease material 
supplied to Brazil during World War II. 

July 2—Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West 
Germany called on the West to give his govern- 
ment full sovereignty. U.S. and Britain were 
studying methods to separate the Bonn peace con- 
tract from the European Defense Community 
treaty, West Germany was prevented from attain- 
ing sovereignty until France and Italy ratified the 
EDC pact, 

July 4—Czechoslovak border guards seized 7 
U.S. soldiers—a captain and 6 enlisted men—who 
wandered across the border while sightseeing. 
West German border police reported they had re- 
jected a Czechoslovak offer to trade the men for 
3 Czechoslovak political refugees. U.S. protested 
the seizure; men were freed July 15. 

July 6—Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and Israel had 
agreed in principle to share the water of the Jor- 
dan River through a unified project, according 
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to Eric Johnston, back from a 4-wk. tour of the , of Nazi control. He said he was not a Communist. 


Middle East as personal representative of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 


India Dedicates Nangal Dam 


July 8—Nangal Dam on the Sutlej River 225 mi. 
north of New Delhi was dedicated by Prime Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal Nehru of India. The new dam and 
nearby Bhakra Dam, under construction, were to 
divert water into a system of irrigation canals in 
the famine area of East Punjab. Pakistan pro- 
tested July 10, that Pakistani Punjab and Ba- 
hawalpur State would be deprived of necessary 
Sutlej River waters. India declared it went ahead 
with water projects because Pakistan had refused 
to develop the Indus River basin, common to the 
2 countries, under a plan by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Bank 
recommended that India use the Beas, Ravi and 
Sutlej Rivers for irrigation waterways; Pakistan 
the Chenab, Indus and Jhelum Rivers. Pakistan 
accepted the plan conditionally Aug. 5. 

July 13—White Paper issued by Britain put East 
Germany’s army at over 80,000 men equipped with 
1,300 tanks and self-propelled guns. About 7,500 
fliers were being trained in Russian planes, ac- 
cording to the paper, which pointed to the state of 
disarmament in West Germany. 

July 17—Theodore Heuss was reelected to a second 
5-yr. term as pres. of West Germany by the 
Federal Assembly, 871 votes to 12 for his only 
rival, Prof. Alfred Weber, a Social Democrat and 
an anti-Communist, nominated against his wishes 
by the Communists. 95 delegates, mostly Social 
Democrats, abstained. 

July 20—Dr. Otto John, head of West Germany’s 
Federal Bureau for Defense of the Constitution, 
similar to the FBI, disappeared from Bonn. A 
voice purported to be that of Dr. John was broad- 
east by the East German radio July 23.. It said 
John had gone to the Eastern sector to get 
Germans to press for reunification of Germany. 
Bonn government said existing evidence indicated 
John had been lured to East Germany by the 
Communists. At a news conference in East Berlin, 
Aug. 11, John, in a prepared statement, said he 
had fled to the Soviet sector because he believed 
West German and U.S. policies would result in the 
remilitarization of Germany and the restoration 


- . Marshal Enver Hoxha, premier of Albania 
for 10 yrs., resigned and was succeeded by Maj. 
Gen. Mehmet Shehu, Interior Minister and First 
Deputy Vice Premier, 


Armistice in Indo-China 


July 21—Armistice agreements were signed in 
Geneva, Switzerland, by representatives of France 
and the Communist Vietminh regime, ending 742 
yrs. of war in Vietnam and Laos, Indo-China. 
Premier Pierre Mendes-France was upheld on the 
settlement in Indo-China by the French Natl. 
Assembly, 462 to 13, July 23. Popular Republicans 
abstained. Consult Index for summary. 

President Eisenhower said the U.S. accepted the 
truce but that the proposed partition of Vietnam 
was not to his liking. The U.S. would not be re- 
sponsible for the armistice, neither would it use 
force to alter truce terms.:-He warned the Com- 
munists against further aggression and said the 
U.S. was discussing with other free nations the 
organization of a collective defense arrangement 
in Southeast Asia. State Dept. reported July 22, 
that a meeting of Western and Asian nations, 
would be held in September to discuss such a de- 
fensive alliance. Conference reportedly was to 
include, among others, U.S., Britain, France, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Philippines and Thailand. 
Secy. of State Dulles said a treaty might take over 
a year to complete. He called for a declaration of 
intentions by the West and the free nations of 
Southeast Asia to deter Communist aggression dur- 
ing the interim. 


Indian Nationalists Want Goa 


July 22—Village of Dadra in the Portuguese 
colony of Damao on the west coast of India was 
seized by Indian nationalists, members of the 
United Front of Goa. One Portuguese policeman 
was killed; 5 other persons were injured. The Exec- 
utive Committee of India’s ruling Congress party 
asserted July 23, that India’s liberation would not 
be complete until all foreign possessions in India 
were taken over by the Republic of India. National- 
ists, Aug. 1, seized Selvassa in the Portuguese 
Colonial District of Nagar Aveli, 100 mi. north 
of Bombay. Six other villages in the district had 
been taken over on July 29. Fortress of Terekhol, 


Britain Withdraws from Suez Canal; Egypt Gets American Aid 


Britain and Egypt initialed a pact on 
the Suez Canal, July 27, 1954, ending 72 
yrs. of British military occupation in 
Egypt. Britain agreed to withdraw its 80,- 
000-man force from the Canal zone within 
20 mos. from the signing of a detailed 
agreement. (Pact was signed Oct. 19; rati- 
fied by Egypt, Nov. 24.) For 7 yrs. from the 
date of signing, British forces will be per- 
mitted to re-enter if Egypt, any Arab 
nation or Turkey is attacked. Operation 
and maintenance of the base will be han- 
dled by British or Egyptian civilian firms. 
Both nations agreed to recognize the in- 
ternational importance of the canal and 
to abide by the 1888 covention guarantee- 
ing freedom of navigation in the canal. 
Egypt was to assume responsibility for 
security of the base and its equipment 
after the British evacuation. During the 
last year of the agreement, talks will be 
held regarding cuture arrangements. _ 

Egypt immediately lifted restrictions 
against British personnel in the zone. BY 
Aug. 17, 2,300 British troops had departed. 
Egyptian Premier Gamel Abdel Nasser 
said Egypt now could form ‘‘a new basis 
of relationship with Britain and the 
West.” Egypt, because of strained rela- 
tions with Britain over the Canal zone, 
refused in 1951 to enter a Middle East de- 
fense organization with Britain, France 
and the U.S. 

British Parliament approved the agree- 
ment, 257 to 26, July 29, with Labor virtu- 
ally abstaining. Antony Head, Secy. of 
State for War and leader of British nego- 
tiators in Cairo said Britain could not 
afford to keep 80,000 troops in the Canal 
zone; nuclear weapons eliminated the 


threat of Soviet attack in the Middle East 
because Russian supply lines would be 
vulnerable, and Turkey’s entry in the 
NATO and that nation’s military associa- 
tion with Pakistan gave the Middle East 
a new northern defense line to replace 
the strategic importance of the Suez base. 

The U.S., which has withheld economic 
aid to Egypt at Britain’s request pending 
settlement of the dispute, urged Britain 
to make concessions. Jefferson Caffery, 
U.S. ambassador to Egypt, was credited 
with getting Premier Nasser to agree to 
include Turkey among the nations in 
whose defense the British base would be 
reactivated. Britain dropped proposals to 
include Iran. 

President Eisenhower praised the new 
agreement as eserving the security of 
the free world. On July 30, the White 
House disclosed that he had written Maj. 
Gen. Mohammed Naguib on July 15, 1953, 
assuring the Egyptian pres. that the U.S., 
upon the conclusion of a Suez agreement, 
would be prepared to enter ‘‘simultane- 
ously” into “firm commitments’ for eco- 
nomic aid and to strengthen Egypt’s 
armed forces “to discharge their in- 
creased responsibilities.” Earlier, Pres. 
Naguib had informed the President that 
Egypt sought a peaceful solution to permit 
cooperation with the West in the defense 
of Egypt and other Arab states. 

Moshe Sharett, prime minister of Israel, 
said the withdrawal of British troops 
would change the balance of power be- 
tween Israel and surrounding countries 
and asserted the agreement apparently 
ignored Egypt’s blockade against Israel in 
the Suez Canal. 
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in northern Goa, was seized by the Goan Na- 
tionalists, Aug. a Bip was retaken by Portu- 

ese forces Aug. 16. 

Brappinasions of Indian nationalists toward Goa 
(pop. 600,000) were rebuffed by the ese 
Government, which was ready to discuss griev- 
ances, but not sovereignty. Subsequently protests 
against the agitation in India were sent to the 
Indian government by Britain, Belgium, Italy, 
Luxemburg, the Vatican, Argentina, Brazil, Chile 
and the U.S. The Government of India, replying 
to Britain said the present situation had arisen 
from the resistance of the Portuguese Govt. to the 
desire of a subject people for freedom from foreign 
rule. It said there ‘‘would be no resort to force 
or methods that will lead to the use of force.’’ and 
would pursue a peaceful, conciliatory approach. 
Among specific grievances was one of smuggling 

m Goa to Bombay. 

a Antonio Raleear, premier of Portugal, said 
earlier that Goa “forms part of the Portuguese 
nation by the injunction of history and the force 
of law.”’ He said the Portuguese would stay ‘‘so 
that, without offense to anyone, Goa might con- 
tinue to be a memorial to Portuguese discoveries 
and a small hearth of the western spirit in the 
East.”’ 

July 24—Soviet Union, in notes to Britain, France 
and the U.S. proposed a new conference on col- 
lective security in Europe, all interested Euro- 
pean nations to participate and Communist China 
to attend as observer. The note called NATO 
aggressive, attacked ‘‘aggressive blocs’’ and “closed 
military groupings,’ declared EDC would revive 
German militarism. It advocated co-existence and 
collective security by treaty in which all states, 
including West Germany and East Germany, 
would aid any member state if attacked, and 
would not participate in any other alliance con- 
trary to the treaty. Note to the U.S. accused U.S. 
officials of stirring up sentiment against Russia 
and China and asserted the U.S. had shown no 
desire for reducing arms and prohibiting nuclear 
weapons. Western Big Three rejected the proposal, 

July 26—In Jerusalem, a charter signed by 
Premier Moshe Sharett of Israel and the chairmen 
of the World Zionist Organization—Berl Locker 
in Israel and Dr. Nahum Goldmann in New York 
—defined the organization’s status in Israel and 
sought to coordinate its activities with the Israeli 

government. 

A July 28—Agitation by Greek residents of Cyprus 
for union (Enosis) with Greece was met by a 
determined refusal, announced in the House of 
Commons by the British Minister of State for the 
Colonies, who declared ‘‘nothing less than con- 
tinued sovereignty over the island will enable the 
United Kingdom to carry out its strategic obli- 
gations to Europe, the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East.” Plans to make Cyprus a major base 
to offset the loss of Suez were opposed by Com- 
munists in the island, masked as Greek na- 
tionalists. Changes under a proposed new consti- 
tution were under way. In the meantime restric- 
tions on free speech imposed by authorities on 
Cyprus were sharply criticized in London. ae 


UNITED NATIONS 


July 1—Sen. William F. Knowland (R.-Calif.) 
declared he would resign as Senate floor leader 
“on the day Communist China is voted into mem- 
bership in the U.N.’’ Sen. Knowland favored a 
movement in the Senate to end military aid to 
France and Italy if they did not ratify EDC. 
President Eisenhower, July 7, said he would do 
his utmost to prevent Communist China from be- 
coming a member of the U.N. but refused to go 
along with those who asked for U.S. withdrawal 
if Peiping were admitted. President said such a 
step and ensuing consequences would be carefully 
studied if Communist China did become a member. 

Secy. of State Dulles, July 8, declared the U.S. 
had no plans to withdraw from the U.N. He 
pledged use of the veto to prevent Communist 
China from entering the Security Council—only 
U.N, organ in which a veto could prevent entry. 
U.S. would do its utmost to prevent entry through 
action of the General Assembly. Sen. Knowland 
revised his stand in a stipulation, approved by the 
Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee, that made 
no mention of U.S. withdrawal. 

July 13—International Court of Justice ruled 9 
to 3 that the General Assembly could not refuse 
indemnities totalling over $170,000 awarded to 11 
American employees dismissed from the U.N. in 
1952 and 1953 for refusing to answer Senate ques- 
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July 7—Judith Ann Roberts, 7-yr.-old daughter 
of James T. Roberts, a Baltimore , Was 
kidnaped from the home of her grandparents. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Rosenberg, in Miami, Fla., 
and slain. Roberts was indicted for the murder 
in September. 

July 9—U.S. Court of Military Appeals in Wash- 
ington ordered a new court-martial of Lt. Col. 
Melvin B. Voorhees, convicted Feb. 21, 1953, on 
charges of evading Army censorship in not sub- 
mitting his book, Korea Tales, to Army review 
and with refusing to withdraw it from the pub- 
lisher. Charges were dropped Nov. 3. 

July 11—First Evangelical Church congress to 
be held in East Germany, ended its 4-day meet- 
ing near Leipzig. Almost 500,000 people attended 
the final meeting, including many from West 
Germany, who came by special trains to the Soviet 
sector. Communism was attacked by many of the 
65,000 registered delegates, and pro-Western 
demonstrations were held. 

July 12—The 46th annual Governors’ Conference 
opened in Bolton Landing, N. Y., with Vice Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon delivering an address for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. President called for a Federal- 
state program to modernize the nation’s roads. 
Experts had estimated $50 billion as a good start 
for -the program, according to the President. 
Governors opposed Federal aid for highway im- 
provements, several of them urging an end to the 
2c-a-gal. Federal gasoline tax so that states could 
increase their own fuel taxes. 


Dock Strike in Puerto Rico 


July 16—Strike by 6,000 dock workers in Puerto 
Rico for higher wages entered its 4th week. Amer- 
ican Airlines, flying a commercial airlift from 
New York and Miami, carried food and other 
products to the island at the rate of 25 tons a day. 
Gov. Luis Munoz Marin signed legislation July 
25, permitting him to seize docks and called on 
the AFL dockworkers union and the Puerto Rican 
Steamship Assn. to end the strike. When efforts 
failed he seized the piers July 28. Strike ended 
July 29. Pact providing a 20c-hr. wage rise for a 
2-yr. period was signed Sept. 5. 

July 22—Law enforcement agencies of Phenix 
City, Ala., were taken over by armed Natl. Guards- 
men, under a declaration of martial law in the 
area by Gov. Gordon Persons, to suppress lawless- 
ness in the city. Albert L. Patterson, who won the 
Democratic nomination for State Atty. Gen. after 
pledging to rid the state of organized crime, had 
been murdered June 18. Elmer E. Reese, mayor 
of Phenix City, was arrested July 31, on charges 
of abetting vice operations. Meanwhile, the State 
Democratic Executive Committee voided the slate 
of Russell County officials nominated in the May 
4 primary election, citing fraud, corruption and 
other irregularities. Russell County grand jury, 
Aug. 30, indicted 59 persons, principally gambling 
figures in Phenix City. Reese was indicted Sept. 3, 
for willful neglect of duty. 


Communists Down British Plane 


July 23—Two Chinese Communist MIG jets shot 
down a British C-54 airliner off Hainan Island, 
Communist-held. Of 18 aboard, 10 persons were 
lost, including 3 Americans. U.S. and Britain said 
the plane was shot down deliberately. Both na- 
tions protested, and the Peiping regime apologized 
and offered compensation to Britain but ignored 
the U.S. protest. Britain presented a claim for 
£367,000 as compensation; Peiping in November 
agreed to pay. Two Douglas Skyraiders, carrier- 
based, shot down 2 Chinese Communist La-7 fighter 
planes that attacked them July 26, while the U.S. 
planes were searching for survivors of the C-54. 

July 26—Mlle. Genevieve de Galard-Terraube 
heroic French nurse who served at Dienbienphu. 
Indo-China, with the French defenders, arrived 
_ ve re vt ou welcolage with a parade in 

ew York and other cities and special 
in Wathineton: > enenas 

July 28—Section of Prospect Poirt, overlookin: 
the U.S. side of Niagara Falls, tumbled into the 
170-ft. Niagara River Gorge. Erosion by the 
Niagara River caused the 200-ft, long segment of 
rock and dirt, estimated at 187,000 tons, to fal). 
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No one was injured. Seven tons of rock fell from 
the Canadian side after heavy rains, Aug. 25, 
July 29—In Washington, Dr. Carlos Davilla, 
former pres. of Chile, was installed as secy. gen. 
of the Organization of American States, succeeding 
Dr. Alberto Llera Camargo of Colombia. See page 


6. 

July 31—Three-yr.-old New York State Crime 
Commission went out of existence. Its duties were 
assumed by Commissioner of Investigation William 
B. Herlands, of New York City. 


Disasters 


F-94-C Starfire jet fighter crashed in Walesville, 
N. Y., near Utica, July 2, killing 4 persons on 
the ground. Pilot and observer parachuted to 
safety. . . . Violent earthquake in the central 
Philippines killed about 20 persons July 2... . 
Collision between a passenger train and a freight 
near St. Peray, France, July 3, killed 35, injured 
over 130. . . . Two earthquakes were recorded in 
California and Nevada in the region near Fallon, 
Nev., July 6. Damage was slight. ... By July 6, 
79 died in floods west of Hiroshima, Japan... . 
F-84-F jet, just accepted by the USAF crashed 
in-a residential district in Kansas City, Kan., 
July 7, killing the pilot and 3 on the ground.... 
Danube River flooded over 100 villages in southern 
Germany and Austria, July 9, killing 15 persons 
and leaving 50,000 homeless. By July 10, raging 
waters entered Prague, Czechoslovakia, Linz, 
Austria, and Hungary. Danube tributaries were 
reported subsiding July 11, in the worst flood in 
some areas of Central Europe in hundreds of years. 
. . . Four days of floods and landslides on Kyushu 
Island, Japan, ended July 12; 14 died... ..Land- 
slides near Medellin, Colombia, July 12, killed 140 
persons. . . . 12 children were lost when a pleasure 
boat capsized in Lake of Two Mountains, near 
Montreal, July 13. . . Only model of a new 
British crescent-winged jet, the Handley Page Vic- 
tor, crashed in Bedfordshire, Eng., Apr. 14, kill- 
ing 4 aboard. . . . Explosions in a fireworks and 
munitions plant on the outskirts of Chestertown, 
Md., killed 10 workers, July 16. In Chicago, ex- 
plosions in another fireworks plant killed 3 per- 
sons. . . . Private plane crashed near Ironton, 
Mo., July 24, killing 4 soldiers aboard and the 
pilot. <- Bus plunged off a cliff south of 
Guatemala City, Guatemala, July 27, killing 47 
persons. . . . Plane crashed into a crowd gathered 
on the Israeli shore of the Sea of Galilee to honor 
a wartime hero, July 29; 13 were killed and 23 
were injured. Moshe Sharett, prime minister of 
Israel, narrowly escaped injury. . . . Floods in the 
vicinity of Teheran, Iran, killed 150 persons and 
left 100 missing, July 31. 


1954—August 
WASHINGTON 


Aug. 2—FBI reported the arrest of 5 persons 
identified as Communist party leaders in Los 
Angeles and Denver. Two others were arrested 
in Colorado, Aug. 2. All were indicted Aug. 9, 
on charges of violating the Smith Act. 

Aug. 4—President Eisenhower answered slurs on 
the character of Gen. of the Army George C. 
Marshall made in a letter written by Harry O. 
Woodring, Secy. of War, 1936-1940. The letter, 
dated June 23, 1954, was put into the Congressional 
Record, Aug. 2, by Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.- 
Wis.). Woodring criticized Gen. Marshall as an 
opportunist, saying Marshall ‘‘would sell out his 
grandmother for personal advantage’ and ‘‘sell 
his policies, beliefs and standards to maintain his 
political and m‘litary position with the powers 
that be.’’ .President praised Gen. Marshall, de- 
claring the wartime Chief of Staff typified ‘“‘all 
that we look for in what we call an American 
patriot.” ... Mrs. Annie Lee Moss, suspended 
from her Signal Corps. job in February, but re- 
turned to duty a month later after no charges were 
filed concerning her security status, again was 
suspended by the Army, pending final settlement of 
her case on the basis on new, undisclosed evidence. 
She testified before the Senate Permanent Investi- 
gations subcommittee in February that she never 
had been a Communist. 

Aug. 6—Sen. McCarthy, ch., Senate Permanent 
Investigations subcommittee, disclosed that 30 
Army officers, 5 of them generals, had taken part 
in the promotion and discharge of Maj. Irving 
Peress. Sen, McCarthy believed no more than ‘‘2 
er 3 were responsible.’’ See Washington Chro- 
nology, Feb. 19. ; 

Aug. 10—President Eisenhower informed Konrad 


Adenauer, Chancellor of West Germany, in a letter 
Aug. 7, that he would not approve the return of 
about $500,000,000 worth of German assets seized in 
the U.S. during World War II. Adenauer had asked 
that the funds be returned. The President said he 
sympathized with Germans who had suffered losses 
as a result of-the seizure but pointed out that 
“‘some measure of compensation’? must be given 
to American nationals who also had suffered losses. 
He promised to obtain a satisfactory solution. 


Gen. Clark Suggests U.N. Oust Russia 


Aug. 11—President Eisenhower said U.S. interests 
would not be served by ending diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union and dismissed suggestions 
of a preventive war, which he said was impossible 
in the age of the hydrogen bomb. He believed the 
U.N. should be retained. as a world forum, 

Gen. Mark W. Clark, former U.N. comdr. in 
Korea, had told the Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee, William E. Jenner (R.-Ind.), ch., on 
Aug. 10, that the U.S. should end diplomatic re- 
lations with Russia and ‘‘shoot the works’’ if there 
were another war with the Communists. Gen. 
Clark said he did not have ‘‘much respect’’ for the 
U.N. and suggested the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites be ousted from the organization. He asserted 
Korea would be united today if he had been allowed 
to go beyond the Yalu River into Communist China 
during the last year of fighting in Korea. Crisis 
in Indo-China would not have developed, according 


to Gen. Clark, if an attack on Manchuria had been 


authorized. He did not believe such action would 
have started a third World War. 

Aug. 12—In a mid-year survey of business con- 
ditions, President Hisenhower said the ‘‘overall 
performance of the American economy thus far 
during this Administration has been better than 
during any earlier time.’’ He reported that the 
non decline in economic activity has come to 
a halt.” 

Aug. 13—Nine Communist leaders charged with 
conspiracy to teach and advocate the violent over- 
throw of the Government, were convicted in Fed- 
eral Court, Philadelphia. They made a motion for 
either acquittal or a new trial. 

Aug. 16—J. George Stewart of Hollywood, Fia., 
was appointed architect of the Capitol by President 
Eisenhower. He succeeded David Lynn, who was 
to retire Sept. 30, after 30 yrs. service. 


Seventh Fleet to Protect Formosa 


Aug. 17—President Eisenhower said the U.S. 7th 
Fleet would go to the defense of Formosa should 
the Chinese Communists attempt to invade the 
Chinese Nationalist stronghold. In 1953, the Presi- 
dent rescinded part of a 1950 order by former 
President Truman instructing the 7th Fleet to bar 
any attack on the Chinese mainland by the Na- 
tionalists on Formosa. President Eisenhower said 
that part of the order directing the 7th Fleet to 
protect Formosa from attack remained in force. 
Peiping radio had been forecasting ‘‘liberation” of 
Formosa. On Sept. 8, defense officials in Washing- 
ton, basing their views on intelligence and press 
reports from the Far East, said they believed the 
Chinese Communists planned to seize Quemoy Is- 
land, Nationalist base 5 mi, from the mainland. 
An attack on Quemoy would test the offensive 
strength of the Communists and the defensive 
abilities of the Nationalists. The Communists, by 
such action, would also find out the intentions of 
the U.S. 7th Fleet. Adm. Felix D. Stump, Pacific 
Comdr.-in-Chief, recently said the 7th Fleet would 
do ‘‘whatever is militarily expedient’’ in the de- 
fense of Formosa. His remark that ‘‘sometimes 
you have to go out and start shooting,’ was inter- 
preted as meaning the 7th Fleet might intercept 
a Communist invasion force while it was assembling 
near the mainland rather than waiting for it to 
get under way. See Foreign Chronology, Sept. 3. 

Aug. 18—At the annual State Fair, Springfield, 
Tll., Adlai E. Stevenson said the Republican party 
was ‘‘divided, embittered and querulous.’’ Before 
an audience of about 8,000 he asserted President 
Eisenhower put his party above “‘even his own 
view of the national interest.’’ Stevenson referred 
to the President’s endorsement of Joseph T. Meek, 
Republican candidate for Senator from Illinois. 

President Eisenhower addressed a crowd of 
20,000 at the fair Aug. 19. He defended the Repub- 
lican record and criticized the depression prophecies 
of those who ‘‘have been sitting on the sidelines.’’ 
He said the Republican administration made the 
country prosperous without war and that America 
had achieved ‘‘an ever-growing security and safe- 
ty’’ in the world. .. . Defense Dept. disclosed that 
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4 of 6 U.S. divisions in Korea would be withdrawn 
in compliance with President Eisenhower’s policy 
for the reduction of U.S. ground forces in Korea 
“as circumstances warrant.’ U.S. maintained it 
was important for other U.N. members to keep 
forces in Korea to continue the international char- 
acter of U.N. action, but other nations asserted 
that if the U.S. could withdraw 6 of 8 divisions in 
one year, some countries might be forced by politi- 
cal pressure at home to cut their forces in 
Korea. South Korea protested the reduction of 
U.S. forces. First of 2 U.S. divisions to leave 
Korea after the fighting ended, the 45th Div., 
sailed from Inchon enroute to New York, Mar. 14. 
See Washington Chronology, Dec. 26, 1953. 

Aug. 19—Defense Dept. charged the’ Chinese 
Communists with holding 15 U.S. airmen as politi- 
cal prisoners in violation of the Korean armistice 
agreement. Dept. also demanded that the Com- 
munists account for 511 other missing Americans. 

Aug. 20—Consumers’ price index rose .1% from 
June 15 to July 15, reaching 115.2. It was the 
third straight monthly rise. Food prices rose .7%, 
to 114.6 due to drought conditions. About 1,000,000 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, became eligible 
for a Ic hr. wage increase. 


Administration’s Record Challenged 


Aug. 23—President Eisenhower in a television 
and radio address from Denver, Colo., said he was 
and that a very good 


proposals, 54 had been 

accomplishments he listed the St. Lawrence Seaway 
law, legislation to combat internal communism, 
and the tax reduction and revision law. He pointed 
out that during his Administration the wars in 
Korea and Indo-China had ended, the Communists 
in Guatemala had been ousted, Britain and Egypt 
had concluded a Suez agreement, and trouble in 
Iran had ended. Some of his measures still to be 
acted on he said, were revision of the Taft- 


protective services of private industry, and a 3-yr. 
reciprocal trade program with a gradual lowering 
of tariffs. He appealed to voters to elect an 84th 
Congress that would aid him in enacting his pro- 
gram. In the Democratic party’s reply, Sept. 1, 
Sen. Albert Gore of Tenn. challenged the record of 
the Administration’s accomplishments, saying the 
President had made 214 requests for Congressional 
action on his program. Sen. Gore criticized the 


Communist Party in U.S. Outlawed; Other Controls Enacted 


The Communist Control Act of 1954, out- 
lawing the Communist party in the US., 
was signed by President Eisenhower, Aug. 
24. The law does not make membership 
in the Communist party a crime. Com- 
munists reportedly intended to defy the 
law and, if the Government acted against 
the party, to force a court test. Although 
Democrats led the drive to pass the bill, 
Adlai E. Stevenson said, Aug. 27, that the 
law was “hastily drawn” and might do 
more harm than good. The Administra- 
tion originally had asked for denial of 
Natl. Labor Relations Board privileges to 
Communist-infiltrated labor unions. 

Implementation of the law was expected 
to take a year or more to permit legal 
aspects to be studied. Atty. Gen. Herbert 
Brownell, Jr. said, Sept. 12, that the Jus- 
tice Dept. planned to “utterly destroy” 
the Communist party in the U.S. 

Main provisions of the act: 


1. Congress ‘‘finds and declares’ that the 
Communist party of the U.S., ‘‘although pur- 
portedly a political party, is in fact an in- 
strumentality of a conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government of the U.S.”’ 


2. ‘Rights, privileges and immunities at- 
tendant upon legal bodies created under the 
jurisdiction of the laws of the U.S.,’’ previous- 
ly granted to the Communist party and its 
subsidiaries, are ‘‘hereby terminated.”’ 


3. ‘‘Whoever knowingly and willfully becomes 
or remains a member’’ of the Communist party 
or any other organization aimed at the forci- 
ble overthrow of the Government, with 
knowledge of the organization’s purpose,’’ 
shall be subject to all the provisions and 
penalties of the Internal Security Act... as 
Moonee of a ‘Communist action’ organiza- 

on.”’ 


4. Criteria for juries to consider in deter- 
mining membership or participation in the 
Communist party include evidence ‘‘as to 
whether the accused person has been listed to 
his knowledge as a member in any... docu- 
ment of the organization; has made financial 
contribution to the organization; has made 
himself subject to its discipline; has executed 
its orders, plans or directives; has acted in any 
capacity in its behalf; has conferred with its 
officers or other members in behalf of any of 
its plans; has been accepted to his knowledge 
as an officer or member, or as one to be called 
upon for services by other officers or members; 
has written, spoken or in any other way com- 
municated . . . orders, directives or plans of 
the organization; has prepared documents, 
pamphlets, leaflets, books or any other type 
of publication in behalf of its objectives and 
purposes; has mailed, shipped, circulated, dis- 


tributed, delivered or in any other way sent 
or delivered to others . . . propaganda of any 
kind in behalf of the organization; has advised, 
counseled or in any other way imparted infor- 
mation, suggestions, recommendations .. . in 
behalf of its objectives; has indicated by word, 
action, conduct, writing or in any other way 
a willingness to carry out in any manner and 
to any degree the plans . ... of the organization, 
and has in any other way participated in its 
activities, planning, actions, objectives or 
purposes. . . .”’ 


5. Communist-infiltrated labor unions or 
business organizations are deprived of their 
legal standing before the NLRB for collective 
bargaining purposes. Atty. Gen. may ask the 
Subversive Activities Control Board to deter- 
mine if a suspected group is Communist- 
infiltrated. Findings are subject to court 
review. 


To be found Communist-infiltrated, a labor 
union or other organization must be ‘‘substan- 
tially directed or controlled by an individual 
or individuals’? who are working for the world 
Communist movement or have been within the 
past 3 years. It must be serving or have served 
within 3 years as a means of giving aid or 
support to the world Communist movement or 
as a means for impairing ‘the military 
strength of the U.S. or its industrial capacity 
to furnish logistical or other material support 
required by its armed forces.” 


President signed 7 other “anti-Com- 
munist” bills: (1) any American who ad- 
vocated the violent overthrow of the 
Government was liable to lose his citizen- 
ship and all rights that go with it, follow- 
ing conviction by a court; (2) immunity 
from prosecution was granted to sus- 
pected persons who provided information 
to obtain the conviction of subversives; 
(3) penalties for harboring any person 
who was a fugitive from justice were 
*made more severe; (4) willful bail jump- 
ing was made a crime subject to a stiff 
penalty; (5) definition of sabotage was 
enlarged to include acts involving the use 
of radio-active, biological and chemical 
agents not presently covered by law. In- 
cluded was a provision for the death 
penalty for persons convicted of peace- 
time sabotage; (6) Communist-front or- 
ganizations, which must register under the 
Internal Security Act, were required to 
provide full information on ‘printing 
equipment under their control, and (7) 
pensions were denied former Federal em- 
ployees who have been convicted of cer- 
tain criminal offenses and thos: who have 
made false statements regarding past or 
present membership in the Communist 
party. 
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Administration for ‘‘weakness, timidity and vacil- 
lation,’’ pointing to inaction on reciprocal trade 
agreements and the success of Communist nations 
in concluding trade pacts with allies of the U.S.; 
to the new tax law which, Sen. Gore said, gave 
“most relief’? to those who needed it least, and to 
the President’s directive ordering the AEC to nego- 
tiate a contract with private interests for a new 
plant to supply power to TVA. He called for the 
election of a Democratic Congress. . . . In New 
York a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Communist Aggression heard Ilona Massey, Hun- 
garian-born actress, and 4 exiled politicians, in- 
cluding Ferenc Nagy, former premier of Hungary, 
describe Communist oppression in Hungary. Two 
of the exiles, clergymen, disputed remarks by 
Bishop John Peter of the Reformed Church of 
Hungary, who was in the U.S. to attend the Sec- 
ond General Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in Evanston, Ill. The Bishop had said 
Christianity and communism could co-exist and 
that Hungarian Christians were content under the 
Hungarian Communist regime. 

Aug. 25—Foreign Operations Agency enlarged the 
list of exports free nations were permitted to send 
to the Soviet Union and its satellites in Europe 
without losing U.S. aid. No atomic or militarily 
useful items were removed from the embargo list. 
Strict embargo was continued on shipments of 
strategic materials to Communist China, North 
Korea and Communist-controlled North Vietnam. 
Commerce Dept., Aug. 26, issued similar regula- 
tions to ease trade curbs. 

Aug. 31—Special Senate committee, Sen. Arthur 
V. Watkins (R.-Utah), ch., opened hearings to 
consider censure charges against Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R.-Wis.)., See pages 54 and 55 for 
summary. 


FOREIGN 


Aug. 2—Tahar Ben Amar was named premier of 
Tunisia by Sidi Mohammed el Amin, the Bey of 
Tunis, following a visit to Tunisia by French Pre- 
mier Pierre Mendes-France, July 31. Outbreaks of 
violence by Nationalist terrorists ceased to some 
extent after the naming of the new premier, a 
moderate Nationalist, who was empowered to nego- 
tiate with France for self-government. Rioting in 
French Morocco, Aug. 4 and 17, resulted in 25 
deaths. French Natl. Assembly, Aug. 27, supported 
Premier Mendes-France in his policy to give auton- 
omy eventually to Tunisia and Morocco. 


Iranian Oil Agreement 


Aug: 5—An agreement to resume Iranian oil 
production was signed in Teheran by Iran and 8 
of the world’s largest oil companies. Firms in- 
volved were the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Compagnie 
Francaise des Petroles, Royal Dutch Shell Co. and 
5 American companies—Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, Standard Oil Co. of California, Texas Co., 
Gulf Oil Co. and Socony Vacuum Co. The combine 
agreed to extract, refine and market Iranian oil 
and to give Iran about 44 of the net profits. The 
agreement which was signed formally Aug. 31, will 
give Iran at least $420,000,000 in-revenues in the 
next 3 yrs. Iran agreed to pay £25,000,000 ($70,- 
000,000) over-10 yrs. to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
as compensation for the firm’s assets nationalized 
in 1951. Pact runs 25 yrs. with adjustments every 
5 yrs. calling on the combine to give up exclusive 
exploitation rights to 20% of the area then under 
its control. Premier Fazlollah Zahedi said Aug. 
12, that Iran would undertake a 5-yr. develop- 
ment program to be financed by oil revenues and 
loans. Herbe:4 C. Hoover, Jr.; special adviser to 
Secy. of State Dulles, represented the U.S. in 
talks, and was credited with laying the groundwork 
for the pact. 

Iranian parliament approved the agreement 
Oct. 28. The first shipment of Iranian oil to move 
into the free world market in about 40 mos. left 
Abadan, Oct. 31, aboard an Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. tanker. 

Aug. 6—Pres. Otto Grotewohl of East Germany 
accepted an offer by President Eisenhower, July 
29, to send emergency food supplies to victims of 
recent floods in Germany. Offer was made to 
Georgi M. Pushkin, Soviet High Commissioner, 
since the U.S. does not recognize the Communist 
regime of East Germany. West Germany, Austria, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Hungary also ac- 
cepted. About $400,000,000 worth of U.S. Govern- 
ment surplus food was made available. 

Aug, 9—Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia signed a 
20-yr. treaty for military assistance and political 
cooperation, in Bled, Yugoslavia. Terms of the 
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pact concerning collective military action against 
aggression are similar to articles of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, Agreement was based on the 
Balkan friendship treaty of 1953. . . . Chinese 
Nationalist warships sank 8 and damaged 4 Chinese 
Communist gunboats in the Formosa Strait. .. . 
In West Germany, 120,000 Bavarian metal workers 
went on strike when>their demand for a 3¢ hr. 
wage rise was not met. By Aug. 18, 220,000 
workers were out. Riots between strikers and non- 
strikers were put down. Strike ended Aug. 31, 
with an agreement for a 2.3c hr, increase. 

Aug. 10—The Netherlands and Indonesia signed 
an agreement in the Hague to end their union. 
Parliaments of both countries must ratify the pact. 
Status of West New Guinea, claimed by both 
countries, was not settled. 

Aug. 13—Yuri A. Rastvorov, Soviet intelligence 
officer in Japan, who defected to the West in 
January, was granted political asylum in the U.S. 
He said he wanted to “‘live like a decent human 
being.”’ See Foreign Chronology, Jan. 24. 

Aug. 18—Reorganization of the education system 
in the Soviet Union to stress preparation for agri- 
cultural and factory work was disclosed by Ivan 
Kairov, Minister of Education of the Russian Fed- 
erated Republic. He called for greater attention 
to anti-religious studies, saying religion was one 
of the old ‘‘prejudices’’ against which teachers 
must struggle. . . . In provincial council elections 
in South Africa, Prime Minister Daniel F. Malan’s 
Nationalist party won control of Cape Province 
from the opposition United party and increased its 
power in the Orange Free State and in Transvaal. 

Aug. 19—Dr. Alcide De Gasperi, 73, former pre- 
mier of Italy and friend of’ the West, died in Sella 
Val Sugama, Italy. He was buried in Rome, Aug. 
2 . Britain signed a trade pact with Com- 
munist Hungary for 1 yr., beginning Sept. 1. 
Britain agreed to export £5,000,000 ($14,000,000) 
worth of machinery, textiles and other goods to 
Hungary, which was to ship £5,500,000 ($15,400,000) 
worth of food and manufactured goods to the 
United Kingdom. 


France Rejects EDC Treaty 


Aug. 22—Conference of foreign ministers of the 
6 European Defense Community nations in Brussels 
ended in failure when agreement could not be 
reached on French proposals to revise the EDC 
treaty. French Natl. Assembly rejected the EDC 
treaty, 319 to 264, Aug. 30. Premier Pierre Mendes- 
France said, Aug. 31, that new talks were in 
prospect for French-German reconciliation and for 
European defense within the NATO. He sought 
commitments from Britain to bring that nation 
into a European security system, Meanwhile, 
Secy. of State Dulles urged an emergency meeting 
of the NATO Council to discuss new plans fur 
Western military security and called for an early 
meeting with Chancellor Adenauer of West Ger- 
many. He said rejection of EDC was a ‘‘saddening 
event,’’ pointing out that France had defeated its 
own ‘‘historic proposal’’ for European unity. The 
U.S. would not fall back into isolationism but 
would have to reappraise its security policies for 
the last 8 yrs., according to Secy Dulles. See 
page 46 for details... . Nationalist party in South- 
West Africa, in a decision approved by the party’s 
head, Daniel F. Malan, premier of the Union of 
South Africa, declared the League of Nations 
mandate on South-West Africa had ended and that 
the territory was a part ofthe Union of South 
Africa. South Africa has refused to recognize any 
U.N. relations with South-West Africa. 


Aug. 23—Chinese Nationalist Defense Ministry 
in Formosa reported 40,000 farmers had revolted 
in Tibet several months ago. Communist troops 
had put down the rebellion after 25 days of fight- 
ing, killing most of the rebels. Communists had 
rejected a petition by the farmers for tax reduc- 


tions. president of Brazil Commits Suicide 


Aug, 24—Getulio D. Vargas, 71, pres. of Brazil, 
committed suicide a few hours after the military 
persuaded him to resign as pres. His death 
touched off a wave of violence across Brazil, 4 
persons were killed and many injured. Some of 
the demonstrations, believed to be Communist- 
inspired, were directed at U.S. firms and installa- 
tions. Financial and other scandals had shaken 
the Vargas’ administration, and an unsuccessful 
attempt, Aug. 5, on the life of Carlos Lacerda, 
critic of the Vargas regime, resulted in Opposition 
in Congress calling on Vargas to resign. In a fare- 
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well letter, Vargas said ‘“‘international groups” 
working against Brazil had created the situation 
that culminated in his death. Vice Pres. Joao Cafe 
Filho succeeded. The new pres., Aug. 31, appealed 
for unity to solve the nation’s problems and de- 
clared Vargas’ suicide had averted civil war. Ben- 
jamin Vargas—brother of the late pres.— and 7 
others were indicted Oct. 8, on charges of com- 
plicity in the killing of an air force major during 
the attempt to assassinate Lacerda. 

Aug. 25—British Admiralty published a report 
on Soviet naval power, indicating Russia in 2 or 3 
yrs. would have a naval force of 30 cruisers, 150 
destroyers, 500 submarines and 4,000 aircraft. The 
Admiralty estimated Russia had spent the equiva- 
lent of £12 billion ($33.6 billion) on its navy since 
1945. Russian news agency Tass labeled the report 
a ‘gross invention.’’ : 

Aug. 26—In Moscow, Nikita S. Khrushchev, Secy. 
of the Communist party, confirmed reports that 
Premier Georgi M. Malenkov and other government 
leaders had moved from the Kremlin to private 
residences. After relocation of government offices, 
the Kremlin was to be opened to the public. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Aug. 1—Israel accepted 3 proposals by Britain, 
France and the U.S. to improve relations with 
Jordan: to demarcate its border, to erect barriers 
at suitable points and to discuss arrangements to 
allow Arabs in the Gaza strip, Egyptian-held, to 
cross Israeli territory to Jordan provided they did 
not return. A Western proposal to give the U.N. 
truce team in Palestine independent authority was 
rejected. Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns of Canada 
replaced Maj. Gen. Vagn Bennike of Denmark as 
chief of the U.N. truce team in Palestine, Aug. 3. 

Aug. 2—At an emergency meeting of the truce 
observation team in Korea, called by the Com- 
munists, the Communists said 2 U.N. soldiers had 
been killed Aug. 1, and a Communist military 
policeman wounded in a clash in the truce zone. 
The 2 men, according to the Communists, crossed 
the truce line illegally, refused to respond to a 
challenge and opened fire. Communists gave no 
details and refused to allow Allied officials to in- 
vestigate or to see the bodies. 

Aug. 4—In Geneva, the Economic and Social 
Council voted 12 to 3 (Britain, France and the 
U.S.), at its 18th session, to set up a permanent 
18-nation consultative commission on international 
trade in commodities. Meeting ended Aug. 6, after 
adopting reforms to simplify its operations. No 
decisive action was taken on major issues. 


Report by Hammarskjold 


Aug. 8—Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold, in his 
annual report, urged member nations not to ignore 
the U.N. when international conferences were held 
outside the framework of the world organization. 
He believed failure to keep U.N. organs informed 
would weaken the U.N. He said the U.N. Charter 
favored and encouraged regional arrangements but 
asserted such arrangements should acknowledge 
the ‘‘ultimate responsibility’? of the U.N. The 
world organization was handicapped by having to 
function ‘‘in a world where the necessity of co- 
existence’ was not fully recognized, according to 
the Secy, Gen. He made no reference to the ad- 
mission of Communist China, but urged a new 
approach to break the ‘‘log jam’’ by beginning with 
countries not in “balance between conflicting 
camps.’’ The Korean and Indo-Chinese truces 
were the most important events of the year, said 
the Secy. Gen., who predicted that the ‘‘increasing 
danger of destruction’’ would ‘‘sooner or later 
force us out of a system of balance of power’ into 
a ‘‘true and universal international cooperation.”’ 
Many points of ‘‘friction’’ could be eliminated in 
the Middle East, he believed. 

Aug. 17—Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission found Israel guilty of attacks in the Gaza 
strip, under Egyptian administration, on Aug. 12 
and Aug. 14. An Israeli charge that Egyptians had 
blown up a Negev water main was not sustained by 
the commission, 


World Agricultural Production Rises 


Aug. 18—Food and Agricultural Orgn., in its an- 
nual report, said the rate of expansion of agri- 
cultural production had surpassed the rate of 
increase in world population in 1953—the first 
time since World War II. Rise of agricultural 
output was greatest in Western Europe and in the 
Middle East, with smaller increases in the Far 
East and Oceania. Latin America was the sole 
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area in which the rate af agricultural production 
did not exceed the rate of population increase. 
Two major problems were methods of disposal of 
surplus in some areas without upsetting world 
trade and production, and the production of suffi- 
cient quantities of the right kind of foods where 
shortages prev . .. . Indonesia formally re- 
quested the General Assembly to settle 

the dispute over West New Guinea between the 
Netherlands and Indonesia. Indonesia claims the 
area and has protested the presence of the Dutch 
there. Netherlands refused to withdraw and was 
backed by Australia, which controls East New 
Guinea. 

Aug. 19—Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold made public 
the U.N. budget for 1955, calling for expenditures 
of $46,821,000 against $47,827,110 in 1954. Reduc- 
tion was due to a proposed cut in personnel of the 
Secretariat from 4,078 to 3,957 employees and the 
suspension of some pay increases. Hammarskjold 
reported a reorganization of the U.N. high com- 
mand effective Jan. 1, 1955. Dr. Ralph J. Bunche 
was among 10 under secretaries named. Posts of 
asst. secretaries general were to be abolished. 

Aug. 20—Greece asked the General Assembly to 

old a plebiscite in Cyprus to determine whether 
the island should join Greece or remain under the 
control of Brituin. Demonstrations were held 
throughout Greece for the union of Cyprus with 
Greece. About 70 persons were injured. See Foreign 
Chronology, July 28-~ 

Aug. 23—In Paris, the Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Orgn. dismissed 4 American members of 
its secretariat for refusing to appear before a U.S. 
loyalty board. Their contracts, expiring at the end 
of the year will not be renewed. Dir. Gen. Luther 
Evans, referring to 3 other Americans who refused 
to testify and who hold contracts with no fixed 
tenure, said he would seek authority to terminate 
contracts on grounds of questionable integrity. 

Aug. 31—The foreign ministers of Norway, Den- 
mark and Iceland and the Swedish undersecretary 
for foreign affairs met in Reykjavik and declared 
unanimously for giving the Peiping regime the 
right to represent China in the U. N. ‘“‘within the 
near future.” 


GENERAL 


Aug. 3—Mrs. Barbara (Bobo) Rockefeller was 
granted a divorce from Winthrop Rockefeller in 
Reno, Nev. She won custody of their son, Winthrop 
Paul and a $5,500,000 settlement. . . . Hotel com- 
pany headed by Conrad Hilton reported it had 
contracted to purchase 753,000 shares, about 49%, 
of the common stock of the Hotel Statler Corp. for 
$37,650,000. Transaction was believed to be the 
biggest in hotel history. 

Aug. 6—Former Pres. Truman, at his home in 
Independence, Mo., told Democratic party leaders, 
among them Adlai E. Stevenson, that they could 
win control of Congress in the November elections 
if they raised enough campaign funds. Truman 
said he intended to take an active part in the 
campaign, but Stephen A Mitchell, Democratic 
Nat’l. Ch., said, Sept. 16, that Truman’s physi- 
cians had advised against the former President’s 
campaigning for the election of a Democratic 
Congress. Truman still was recovering from an 
operation June 20. 

_Aug. 9—Roger Touhy was released from prison 
on $10,000 bond pending appeal. Federal District 
Court Judge John P. Barnes of Chicago, said 
Touhy, who had served 20 yrs. of sentences total- 
ling 298 yrs., was not guilty of the 1933 kidnaping 
of John (Jake the Barber) Factor. Federal Ap- 
peals Court ordered Touhy back to prison Aug. 11, 
while his appeal was being considered. 


Hoover Criticizes Democratic Agreements 


Aug. 10—At ceremonies marking his 80th birth- 
day in West Branch, Iowa, former President Her- 
bert Hoover said Democratic executive agreements 
beginning in the early 1930’s, had reduced freedom 
throughout the world. The agreement leading to 
the recognition of Russia had ‘‘opened the head- 
gates for a torrent of traitors’’ he said. Hoover 
maintained the U.S. needed at all times the leader- 
ship of ‘‘uncommon men’’ who couid not be in- 
timidated and those who would not ‘‘sell tomorrow 
for cheers today.’’ He criticized the theory of the 
welfare state and the weakening of the division of 
powers in the Federal government during the last 
20 yrs. Hoover received his 80th honorary degree, 
Doctor of Laws, from the State University of Iowa. 

Aug. 12—Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proved a $67,585,983 reorganization plan for the 


\ 


ruptcy of the commuter line. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the princpal stockholder, took control and 
agreed to undertake a $60,300,000 improvement pro- 
gram. ICC also approved a 20% fare increase, 
effective Aug. 13, that was expected to provide an 
additional $5,685,000 in yearly revenue. During 9 
yrs. of the 12-yr. redevelopment period, the Long 
Island Railroad will be exempt from all state and 
local taxes except real estate taxes. Administration 
of New York City said it would contest in court 
the reorganization plan and the discharge from 
bankruptcy granted the Long Island Railroad. 

Aug. 13—Bank at Andrews Air Force Base, Md., 
was robbed of $124,638 by 3 men. One was cap- 
tured when the escape car was halted for speeding. 
. . . Five long-term convicts were captured less 
than 24 hrs. after they escaped from the Norfolk, 
Mass. prison colony. Two hostages held by the 
felons were freed unharmed. 

Aug. 15—Second General Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches opened in Evanston, Ill. 
Church leaders from 161 church bodies in 48 coun- 
tries, representing 168,000,000 Protestants and Or- 
thodox churchgoers, attended the 17-day religious 
assembly. Organization was founded 6 yrs. ago in 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. President Eisenhower 
addressed the assembly Aug. 19, asking it to lead 
the way with other religious groups in a ‘‘mighty, 
simultaneous act of faith’’ for a just and lasting 
peace. . . . Riot by 750 prisoners in Kingston 
(Ont.) penitentiary was quelled by soldiers and 
police. One guard was injured. Fire set by the 
inmates was brought under control. 


Teen-Age Killers Indicted 


Aug. 17—In Brooklyn, N.Y., 4 teen-age boys ad- 
mitted to police that they had roamed borough 
parks at night, beginning Aug: 6, and had kicked 
and beaten to death one man (Rheinhold P. Ul- 
rickson), tortured and beaten another man (Wil- 
lard Menter) and thrown him into the East River, 
whipped 2 girls and attacked others for ‘‘pleasure.’’ 
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The 4—Jack Koslow, 18; Melvin Mittman, 17; 
Jerome Lieberman, 17, and Robert Trachtenberg, 
15—were indicted in Kings County Court, Aug. 26, 
for first-degree murder in the death of Menter. 
Lieberman and Mittman also were indicted for 
second-degree manslaughter in the killing of Ul- 
rickson. . . . Stockholders of the last 2 independent 
automobile manufacturers—Packard and Stude- 
baker—approved a merger of the 2 firms into the 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. James J. Nance, pres. 
of Packard, was to head. the new company; Paul 
G, Hoffman, ch. of Studebaker, was to be ch., and 
Harold S. Vance, pres. of Studebaker, was to be 
ch, of the executive committee. . . . In Cleveland, 
O., Dr. Samuel H. Sheppard, osteopath, was in- 
dicted for the murder of his wife, Marilyn, on 
July 4. Sheppard said the murder was committed 
by an intruder, but police alleged the Shep- 
pards, married 9 yrs., had quarreled violently 
over the doctor's affairs with other women. After 
64 prospective jurors had been examined, a jury 
of 5 women and 7 men was sworn in Oct. 28. 

Aug. 23—The Battleship Missouri left Norfolk, 
Va., for decommissioning at the Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard, Bremerton, Wash., Jan. 1, 1955. 

Aug. 25—The World Glory, largest cargo vessel 
to be built in the U.S., visited New York harbor 
before beginning service between the Persian Gulf 
area and the U.S. The 736-ft., 45,509-deadweight- 
ton ship, owned by World Tankers, Inc., and 
chartered for 7 yrs. by the Gulf Oil Corp. was 
designed and built at the Bethlehem Steel Co. yard 
at Quincy, Mass. It can carry 16,614,696 gallons 
of petroleum products. On June 21, the 1707-ft. 
tanker W. Alton Jones visited the harbor. The 
38,000-deadweight-ton tanker was built for the 
Cities Service Co. by the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Co. World’s largest cargo 
ship is the Ore Chief, 63,000 deadweight-tons, 
owned by Natl. Bulk Carriers, Inc. and built at 
Kure, Japan. 

Aug. 27—U.S. Court of Appeals in New York 
reversed the conviction, Feb. 11, 1953, of John D. 


Peiping Welcomes British Laborites, Seeks Aid on World Policies 


An 8-member delegation of the British 
Labor party visited Communist China in 
August on a goodwill mission to promote 
the establishment of full diplomatic rela- 
tions between Britain and the Peiping 
government. The Labor party’s executive 
committee, May 26, had accepted an invi- 
tation from Premier Chou En-lai on be- 
half of the Chinese People’s Institute of 
Foreign Affairs, which the Labor Party 
had practically invited. Former Prime 
Minister Clement R. Attlee, head of the 
Labor party, and Aneurin Bevan, leader 
of the party’s left wing, headed the mis- 
sion. Others in the delegation were Wil- 
fred Burke, party ch.; organ Phillips, 

arty secy.; Samuel Watson and Harry 
Rarnshaw, former chairmen;-Edith Sum- 
merskill, former insurance minister, and 
Henry W. Franklin, railroad unionist. 

Delegation arrived in Peiping, Aug. 14, 
after spending 2 days in Moscow, where 
meetings with Soviet Premier Georgi M. 
Malenkov emphasized better relations be- 
tween Britain and Russia. The Britons 
were warmly received by Chou En-lai, 
who said the.People’s Republic of China 
was ready to work with Britain in safe- 
guarding the peace of Asia and the world 
and to further cooperation between the 
two nations. He also called for an expan- 
sion of trade. t 

Secy. Phillips said, Aug: 22, that the 
Chinese people, for the first time in gen- 
erations, have confidence in their govern- 
ment. Standards were low, he said, but 
improvements had been made. He added 
that the delegation had been free to see 
and say what it liked. Western news- 
papermen accompanied the party, which 
visited hospitals, schools, collective farms 
and industrial centers. 

Attlee conferred with Mao Tse-tung, 
Communist China’s chief of state, Aug. 
24. The Chinese leader asked the British 
Labor party to help get the U.S. to with- 
draw its Seventh fieet from the Formosa 


area and to end its rearming of Japan 
and Germany. Greater trade between 
Britain and Communist China was dis- 
cussed. 

Britons visited Shanghai, Mukden, An- 
shan, Hangchow and Canton before de- 
parting for Hong Kong, Sept. 1. In a 
report on the tour, Attlee said: “First we 
reminded the Chinese that we believe in 
the freedom of people to manage their 
own affairs and would like to see the 
(Russian) satellites set free; secondly, 
that we do not like the constant interfer- 
ence of the Communist party in other 
people’s territories, and thirdly, the need 
for a general reduction of armaments, 
and referred to the world’s most heavily 
armed states, which should set an ex- 
ample.” f % 

Attlee praised housing achievements in 
Peking and Mukden and the activity in 
education. His ites gained the impres- 
sion that the Chinese were less rigid in 
applying Marxist ideology than the Rus- 
sians, and they openly admitted their 
shortcomings. The Britons saw a ten- 
dency to go slow, and greater tolerance. 
Attlee said his party did not agree with 
the Communist principles on which the 
Chinese operated, but recognized certain 
new reforms, ‘‘the incorruptibility of the 
government,” attempts to advance public 
health, and specifically, the eradication of 
flies. But trade unionism differed ma- 
terially from that in Britain; in China it 
was “merely an instrument of the govern- 
ment to ensure more production.” 

In Melbourne, Australia, Sept. 12, At- 
lee asserted_ greater contact between 
Communist China and the West would 
increase the chance for peaceful coex- 
istence. He said coexistence did not mean 
“appeasement or giving up our views. But 
it does mean that just as we are prepared 
to leave to others the management of 
their affairs, so they must not interfere 
with ours” 
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Provoo, former U.S. Army sergeant, for dealings 
with the Japanese while he was their prisoner in 
the Philippines during World War II. Proyoo had 
been sentenced to life imprisonment and fined 
$10,000. Court ruled the trial should have been 
held in Maryland. Provoo was reindicted Oct. 
27, in Baltimore, Md. 

Aug. 28—Elmer Burke, suspected of 6 New York 
and New Jersey murders, escaped from Boston’s 
Suffolk County jail with the aid of 2 gunmen who 
broke into the jail and held guards at bay. Burke 
was being held for trial on charges of illegal 
possession of a machine gun used in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt on the life of Joseph O’Keefe, one- 
time suspect in the $1,219,000 robbery of Brinks, 
Inc. in 1950. 

Aug. 30—Court-martial of Lt. Col. Harry Flem- 
ing opened at Fort Sheridan, Ill. The 46-yr.-old 
Army officer was charged with collaborating with 
the Communists while a prisoner in Korea. Col. 
Fleming was convicted Sept. 22, and sentenced 
next day to ‘involuntary discharge’ from the 
Army. Case was subject to review. 


Disasters 


Air France Constellation crash-landed at Pres- 
ton, Conn., Aug. 3. Of 37 aboard, 9 were injured. 
. .. USAF F-84G Thunderjet crashed in a street 
in Wantagh, L.I., N.Y., Aug. 3, killing the pilot 
and injuring 4 on the ground... . Fire and explo- 
sions, Aug. 4-5, at an American Distilling Co. 
plant in Pekin, Ill., killed 6, injured 38... . Ferry 
boat sank in the Kim River, 80 mi. south of Seoul, 
Aug. 5; 20 of 30 Koreans aboard died. .. . USAF 
B-47 Stratojet crashed near Fairford, Eng., Aug. 
6, killing 4 crewmen aboard. ... Avianca Airlines 
Constellation hit a mountain peak on Tercera 
Island, Azores, and burned, Aug. 9, killing 30... . 
Reports reaching Kalimpong, India, Aug. 12, said 
200 people were buried in Shigatse, Tibet, by the 
collapsing of the Panchen Lama’s palace. A 
barracks also collapsed, killing 500 Chinese Com- 
munist troops. Floods weakened the structures. 
. . . Squall capsized 70 small racing sailboats off 
Marblehead, Mass., Aug. 11. Speed boats rescued 
all aboard the upset boats. . . . Air Vietnam trans- 
port chartered by the French to evacuate refugees 
from Hanoi, crashed in the Done River at Pakse, 
Laos, 300 mi. north of Saigon, killing 46 persons, 
Aug. 15. ...In Burma, a Sittang River ferryboat 
capsized Aug. 15; about 40 persons were drowned. 
... 17 USAF planes, carrying 93 tons of medical 
and other supplies began an airlift Aug. 16, to aid 
victims of a 2-wk. flood covering 36,000 sq. mi. in 
East Pakistan. About 15,000,000 persons were driv- 
en from their homes in north and central areas of 
the country. . . . Storms caused a flash flood at 
Farahzad, Iran, that swept through a gorge Aug. 
17, killing 1,000 and leaving 1,000 missing out of 
5,000 Moslem pilgrims. . . . Typhoon struck Kyushu 
and Shikoko, Japan, Aug. 18, leaving 30 dead or 
missing. Okinawa and the Amami Oshima Islands 
were hit earlier; 1 was killed and 15 were injured, 
including 11 Americans on Okinawa. ... Santa Fe 
Chief, carrying 235 passengers from Chicago to 
Los Angeles, left the rails near Lomax, IIl., killing 
4 persons and injuring 53, Aug. 22. ... Braniff 
Airlines DC-3 crashed during a storm south of 
Mason City, Iowa, Aug. 22, killing 11 and injuring 
8... . KLM Royal Dutch airliner, New York to 
Amsterdam, crashed into the North Sea, 10 mi. 
from the Dutch coast, killing 21 aboard, Aug. 23. 

. India reported Aug. 24, that floods in 1954 
had caused extensive losses in cattle, crops and 
property in the entire eastern area of the country. 
Millions of people were displaced. Water from 
the raging Bramaputra River cut the state of 
Assam off from the rest.of India, Aug. 25... . 
Severe earthquake in the area of Fallon, Nev., 
Aug. 24, damaged irrigation works. . . . Chiang 
Kai-shek, pres. of Nationalist China, appealed Aug. 
25, for aid to victims of the worst flood in 100 
yrs. on the Chinese mainland, in the Yangtze and 
Hwai River basins. Nationalist planes dropped food 
supplies to stricken areas. .. . USAF B-25 crashed 
in the Coast Range Mountains near Monticello, 
Calif., Aug. 26, killing 8 crewmen. . . . B-36 
bomber crashed near Rapid City, S.D., Aug. 27, 
killing 25 of 27 aboard. ... On Aug. 28, a B-36 
crashed near El Paso, Tex., killing 1 and injuring 
15. . . . In the northern part of the State of 
Jalisco, Mexico, a bus overturned, trapping passen- 
gers, Aug. 29. A passenger struck a match, igniting 
gasoline; 19 died, 21 were injured. . . . Hurricane 
“Carol” lashed New England and eastern Long 
Island, N. Y., Aug. 31, killing 68 persons and 
causing $500,000,000 damage. Storm ended after 
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reaching Montreal and Quebec, Canada, Steeple 
of old North Church in Boston feH. .. . 

mine explosion at Kushiro, Japan, Aug. 31, killed 
39 miners. 


1954—September 


WASHINGTON 


.. Sept. 6—President Eisenhower, using radioactive 
and electronic devices in Denver, broke ground 
for the first commercial atomic energy plant at 
Shippingport, Penn. He disclosed the U.S. had 
agreed with Britain, Canada, France, Australia 
and South Africa to form an international agency 
to explore peacetime uses of atomic energy. 
See page 84. 

Sept. 9—Federal Court Judge Luther W. Young~ 
dahl dismissed an indictment against Joseph E. 
Casey, former Democratic Representative from 
Massachusetts, charging conspiracy to defraud 
the Government in the purchase of surplus ships. 
Charges against 4 others were also dismissed. 
Those against Julius C. Holmes, and E. Stanley 
Klein, a New York financier, were dismissed, Nov. 
18. See Washington Chronology, Feb. 8. 

Sept. 12—William F. McKenna, deputy adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
in a final report on an investigation of Federal 
Housing Administration scandals, said ‘‘the story 
of corruption of FHA’s post-war apartment con- 
struction program is largely the story of the reign 
of Clyde L. Powell.’’ Powell, ousted as asst. com- 
missioner of the FHA, was charged with accepting 
over $100,000 from builders dealing with the FHA. 
Powell denied charges of accepting graft. McKenna 
said there were ‘‘hundreds of cases’’ of FHA em- 
ployees accepting gratuities. Of 1,547 apartment 
projects investigated, windfall profits were made 
on 1,410. Fraud also was uncovered in other FHA 
programs. Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., Sept. 
20, ordered a special grand jury in Washington 
to investigate ‘‘bribery and other criminal con- 
duct’’ in the housing program, paying particular 
attention to Powell’s activities. The grand jury 
charged Powell with criminal contempt, Oct. 18, 
for refusing to answer questions. U.S. meanwhile 
filed suit in Danville, [ll., against 3 firms con- 
trolled by Ian, Max and Beverly Woodner. Govern- 
ment said the Woodners had defaulted on $500,000 
advanced to them by the U.S. Air Force in 1952 
for completion of a housing project at Chanute 
Air Force Base, Rantoul, Ill. Powell was sentenced 
to one year in prison Oct. 29, for contempt of 
court. See Washington Chronology, Apr. 12. 

Sept. 14—Estimate of the deficit for fiscal 1955 
was increased to $4.7 billion, about $1.7 billion 
over the estimate by President Eisenhower in his 
budget message in January. Expenditures, esti- 
mated at $65.57 billion -by the President, were cut 
$1.6 billion. New estimate for revenues was $59.3 
billion. Defense expenditures were cut $2.96 bil- 
lion from the January figures, but estimates of 
increases in other Federal spending offset the 
savings. Secy. of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey, who reviewed the new estimates, said addi- 
tional economies would be made to reduce the 
deficit for fiscal 1955. See Washington Chronology, 


Jan. 21. Agricultural Programs 


Sept. 15—Secy. of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
reported the total acreage allotment of the Federal 
crop-control program had been abandoned. Under 
the program, production curbs would have been 
imposed on crops grown by farmers who had 10 
or more acres made idle by production cutbacks 
on wheat, corn and other major crops. Secy. Ben- 
son said the decision was made to ease hardship 
due to the drought and to insure maximum bene- 
fits under the Federal program. Agriculture Dept., 
he. said, planned to set aside 400,000,000 bushels 
of wheat and 1,000,000 bales of cotton for a 
national stockpile and for relief programs under 
a new law calling for $2.5 billion in surplus farm 
commodities. The 1955 wheat crop was to be sup- 
ported at 821% of parity in commercial wheat 
regions—the minimum permitted under the new 
flexible price support system. Subsidy on Govern- 
ment-owned livestock feed was increased from 
60c to $1 on 100 Ibs. in drought areas. Dept. re- 
ported Sept. 16, that price support operations 
during fiscal 1954 resulted in a $419,477,074 loss 
to the Government. . . . Dr. Henry DeWolf Smyth 
resigned as a member of the AEC, effective Sept. 
30. He gave no reason. President Hisenhower “‘re- 
luctantly’’ accepted the resignation and said he 
would appoint Dr. Willard Frank Libby of the 
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University of Chicago to succeed. Dr. John von 
Neumann, Research Professor in Mathematics at 
the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J., 
was named to the AEC, Oct. 23, to succeed Eugene 
M. Zuckert, who resigned June 30. 

McNary Dam Dedicated 

Sept. 23—McNary Dam, $286,650,000 multi-pur- 
pose project spanning the Columbia River, 2 mi. 
above Umatilla, Ore., was dedicated by Pres. 
Eisenhower. He activated the fifth of 14 generators 
scheduled for operation by the end of 1956, and 
capable of producing 980,000 kilowatts of power. 
River shipping benefited through a 675-ft. lock 
chamber and a 92-ft. single lift navigation lock 
called the highest in the world by engineers. Dam 
is 7,365 ft. long, with a maximum height of 158 
ft. Later, in Los Angeles, the President made a 
political speech, the highlight of a 3-day tour of 
the West, in which he urged the election of a 
Republican Congress to avoid ‘‘stagnation and 
inaction.” 

Sept. 24—Consumer Price Index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics dropped .2%, to 115 between 
July 15 and Aug. 15. Biggest decline was .6%, in 
food prices. 


FOREIGN 


Sept. 2—Jordan charged 800 Israeli troops had 
attacked Jordanian villages northwest of Jerusa- 
lem, Sept. 1. Two Arab Legionnaires were re- 
ported killed and 4 Jordanians wounded. King 
Hussein said Jordan may reconsider its compliance 
with the Palestine truce. The Jordanian-Israeli 
Mixed Armistice Commission condemned Israel 
for allowing its troops to cross the frontier Aug. 
30, and for refusing to permit investigation by 
truce observers. Israel boycotted the Commission. 
. . + Neo-Destour party, nationalist movement in 
Tunisia officially dissolved in 1938 but still a 
powerful force in Tunisia, was legalized by France. 
Habib Bourguiba, pres. of the party, indicated re- 
instatement of the party would better chances for 
success in discussions to establish Tunisian in- 
ternal self-government and to protect French in- 
terests in Tunisia. Formal negotiations began in 
Tunis Sept. 4. 5 Egypt’s ruling Revolution 
Command Council affirmed its support of the West 
and declared its opposition to world communism. 
Council, however, said it was not ready to enter 
a formal defense arrangement with the West. 


Clashes in Formosa Area 


Sept. 3—Two U. S. Army officers were killed on 
Quemoy Island, in the Formosa Strait a few 
miles from the Chinese mainland, during an 
artillery exchange between the Chinese National- 
ists, who hold the island, and the Chinese. Com- 
munists on the mainland. The officers—Lt. Col. 
Alfred Medendorp of Grand Rapids, Mich., and Lt. 
Col. Frank W. Lynn of La Grange, Ill.—were 
members of the U. S. Military Mission in Formo- 
sa, Chinese Communist bombing planes were re- 
ported over Formosa, Sept. 6, when Nationalist 
bombers and warships struck coastal areas of the 
mainland. The biggest attack in-5 yrs. was 
launched by the Nationalists, Sept. 7. Heavy 
losses were inflicted on the Communists in islands 
in the Amoy area. Secy. of State Dulles, Sept. 
12, pointing out that he was not making a military 
judgment, declared the Chinese Communists could 
not take Formosa ‘‘under any circumstances.’’ 
Navy, Sept. 28, disclosed the 7th Fleet had taken 
positions early in September to defend Formosa. 
See Washingten Chronology, Aug. 17. 


southeast Asia Treaty 


Sept. 8—A defense treaty for Southeast Asia 
was signed in Manila by representatives of the 
U. S., Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Pakistan and Thailand. Secy. of 
State Dulles said, Sept. 15, that the treaty would 
not require the U.S. to change substantially its 
defense plans calling for powerful air and naval 
forces in the Western Pacific capable of striking 
at any aggressor ‘“‘by means and at places of our 
choosing.’’ He said the idea of a joint military 
force for defending the area had been discarded 
in view of the strength of U. S. commitments 
there. Administration officials disclosed Sept. 16, 
that the U. S. had 215 warships and about 17 Air 
Force wings in the Pacific area, See page 739 for 
details. 

Sept. 9—Under an agreement signed in Benghazi, 
Libya, the U. S. was given the use of air bases in 
Libya in return for a payment of $5,000,000 in 
1954, and $2,000,000 yearly for 20 yrs. A Libyan 
spokesman said the U.S. had agreed to give his 


country 24,000 tons of wheat in 1954 and was ready 
to supply military equipment. Agreement did not 
commit Libya to political or military obligations. 
. . . Soviet Union, in a statement praising France 
for its “patriotic act’’? in rejecting EDC, again 
called on Europe to accept its plan for security and 
declared it was willing to reach agreements on 
stereo questions. See Foreign Chronology, 

uly 24, 

Sept. 13—Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslay M. 
Molotov said Russia was ready to restore normal 
relations with Japan if Japan were willing. He 
charged the U.S. with trying to keep Japan in 
the status of a dependent country. Japanese 
Foreign Office indicated Japan always had been 
Teady to sign a peace treaty with Russia similar 
to the San Francisco treaty concluded with the 
Western powers. Ruling Liberal party also fa- 
vored restoration of peace with the Soviet Union, 
but maintained Japan should continue close rela- 
tions with the U.S. and abide by the security 
treaty permitting the U.S. to base forces in Japan 
until Japan was able to defend itself. Liberals be- 
lieved Japan should strive to regain ‘former 
territory that is historically and racially Japa- 
nese.’’ Japan also desired from Russia an ac- 
counting of 20,000 Japanese prisoners missing 
since the end of World War II. 


Peiping Adopts Constitution 


Sept. 15—Peiping radio broadcast an address by 
Mao Tse-tung at the opening of the first Natl. 
People’s Congress in Peiping, in which the Chi- 
nese Communist chief of state called for unbreak- 
able relations with the Soviet Union. He promised 
to build a “great socialist state,’ using Russia 
aS an example. The Congress of 1,197 delegates 
unanimously adopted a new constitution for Com- 
munist China, Sept. 20. Preamble mentioned ‘‘in- 
destructible’ friendship with Russia and defined 
Communist China as a ‘‘people’s democratic dic- 
tatorship’’ during the change to socialism. Mao 
Tse-tung was reelected to a 4-yr. term as ch. 
of the People’s Republic of China (Communist), 
and Gen. Chu Teh was designated deputy ch., 
Sept. 27. Congress adjourned Sept. 28, after nam- 
ing a new 35-man cabinet. Chou En-lai retained 
the posts of premier and foreign minister. .. . 
Three Americans—Richard Applegate, former 
United Press war correspondent in Korea; Donald 
Dixon of the International News Service, and Ben 
Krasner, sea captain—were released by the 
Chinese Communists after being imprisoned since 
March, 1953, for ‘‘intruding’’ in Chinese terri- 
torial waters. They had been cruising in Apple- 
gate’s yacht between Hong Kong and Portuguese 
Macao. In Hong Kong, the 3 men described their 
imprisonment in Canton. Ordeal including “‘brain- 
washing’’ and forced confessions. 

Sept. 17—Soviet news agency Tass announced a 
recent nuclear explosion ‘‘to solve the problems of 
defense against atomic attack.’’ Stating ‘‘valuable 
results’’ were obtained, the report gave no other 
information. American Memorial Library 
in Berlin was opened. James B. Conant, U.S. 
High Commissioner, said the library emphasized 
the importance of cultural values in the free 
West’s civilization. 

Sept. 18—Kou Voravong, defense minister of 
Laos, Indo-China, was slain at the home of 
Deputy Premier Phouy Sananikone in Vientiane, 
capital of Laos. Terrorists threw grenades into the 
house, then fired pistols. Phouy Sananikone and 
a& woman were wounded. Kou Voravong survived 
an attempt on his life in 1947. 

Sept. 20—India’s House of People (lower house) 
passed a bill to merge Chandernagore, former 
French settlement, into West Bengal. France had 
transferred authority to India in May, 1950. 

Sept. 25—Japan signed a reparations agreement 
with Burma, the first pact between Japan and 
nations it attacked in World War II. Japan agreed 
to pay the equivalent of $200,000,000 in capital 
goods and technical services over a 10-yr. period 
and to invest at the rate of $5,000,000 annually in 
joint enterprises to aid Burma in its 8-yr. indus- 
trial and rehabilitation plan. 

Peace treaty ending the state of war between 
the 2 nations was signed in Rangoon, Nov. 5. 


British Labor Party Meets 


Sept. 27—At the opening of the British Labor 
party’s 5-day convention in Scarborough, Eng., 
Clement Attlee called for the delivery of Formosa 
to Communist China and the admission of the 
Peiping regime to the U.N. He declared the U.S. 
was not ‘‘sufficiently realistic’? in its support of 
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the Chinese Nationalists. Convention supported 
West German rearmament within the Western 
European defense system by 3,270,000 votes to 
3,022,000. A resolution to condemn all rearmament 
proposals, offered by Aneurin Bevan’s left-wing, 
was rejected. Hugh Gaitskell was elected party 
treasurer, defeating Bevan for the post. As a can- 
didate for treasurer, Bevan was ineligible for re- 
election to the Natl. Executive Committee, but 5 
of his followers were reelected... . In an agree~ 
ment with the Palestine Conciliation Commission, 
Israel agreed to release funds of Arab refugees. 
Total of $8,500,000 was on deposit in Israeli banks. 

Sept. 28—Egypt took into custody an Israeli 
merchant ship, charging the vessel had fired on 
the Red Sea coast of Egypt and wounded inhabi- 
tants. Israeli spokesman in Jerusalem rejected the 
charge and said the ship was unarmed. Israel 
protested to the U.N. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Sept. 13—A General Assembly committee, headed 
by Dr. Victor A. Belaunde of Peru, reported it had 
been unable to break a deadlock over the ad- 
mission of new countries to the U.N. Of 21 appli- 
cations pending, 14 nations sponsored by the West 
have been kept out by Soviet veto, and 7 backed 
by Russia have failed to get the required 7 votes 
of the Security Council. . . Egyptian-Israeli 
Mixed Armistice Commission condemned Egypt for 
blowing up a water pipe line near Nir-Am and 
killing an Israeli tractor driver. Jordanian-Israeli 
Mixed Armistice Commission censured Israel for 
an attack on Jordanians, Sept. 11. ' 

Sept. 19—U.S. delegation issued a special state- 
ment charging Communist China with committing 
39 ‘‘warlike’’ acts against ships and planes of the 
West between July 1950 and July 1954. Lives of 29 
Britons and Americans were lost in 27 incidents 
involving Britain and 5 involving the U.S. The 
statement, not directed to the U.N., was seen as 
an initial move by the U.S. to block the admission 
of Communist China to the U.N.-.Soviet Union, 
Sept. 30, asked the U.N. to investigate ‘‘piratical 
attacks’? by Nationalist Chinese warships against 
merchant vessels visiting the Chinese mainland. 


U.S. Blocks Admission of Peiping 


Sept. 20—Peiping radio asserted the People’s 
Republic of China was the ‘‘lawful’’ government 
of China and refusal to admit it was a violation 
of the U.N. Charter that ‘‘can very well mean 
the end of the U.N.’’ Russian newspaper Pravda 
backed Communist China, saying the ‘‘absurd ob- 
structionist policy of the U.S.’’ was responsible 
for the refusal to seat the Peiping regime. 

When the General Assembly opened its 1954 
session Sept. 21, Soviet Representative Andrei Y. 
Vishinsky introduced a resolution to seat the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, declaring it was ‘‘essen- 
tial’’ that the People’s Republic should take its 
“rightful seat’? in the Assembly and other U.N. 
organs. Assembly, however, voted 43 to 11 in favor 
of a resolution introduced by U.S. Representative 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., to postpone until 1955 the 
question of admitting Communist China. 

Sept. 21—Dr. Eelco N. van Kleffens, Nether- 
lands minister to Portugal and former ambassador 
to Washington, was elected pres. of the General 
Assembly, succeeding Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 
Dr. van Kleffens received 45 votes to 3 for Prince 
Wan Waithayakon, foreign minister of Thailand, 
who withdrew Sept. 20. Twelve members abstained, 


U.S., Russia Propose Atomic Plans 


Sept. 23—Secy. of State Dulles told the General 
Assembly he hoped an international agency to ‘‘ex- 


plore and develop the vast possibilities for the‘ 


peaceful uses of atomic energy’’ would be started 
in 1955, despite Russia’s refusal to join. Pro- 
posals included in the U.S. program were an 
international scientific conference scheduled to 
meet under U.N. auspices early next year to con- 
sider ‘‘this whole vast subject;’’ foreign medical 
and surgical experts were to be asked to participate 
in work of American cancer hospitals, and a 
reactor training school was to be opened in the 
U.S. where foreign students could study working 
principles of atomic energy, especially its peace- 
time uses. Britain and Canada pledged cooperation. 

Soviet Union agreed that the General Assembly 
should consider the U.S. atomic plan. Soviet Rep- 
resentative Vishinsky denied Russia had rejected 
President Eisenhower’s original plan for an atomic 
pool. He said Russia still favored prohibition of 
atomic weapons but gave no indication that Russia 


propos 
on the Disarmament Commission to draft a treaty 
based on British-French proposals made in June, 
Council. Armam: 


and submit it to the Security ents, 
military forces and military budgets would be re- 
duced to the Dec. 31, 1953 level. Half of the re- 
ductions would go into effect within 6 mos. or a 
year from the signing of the treaty, and a tem- 
porary control commission would be set up by 
the Security Council to see that nations adhered 
to the agreement. During a second period, also 6 
mos. or a year, the remaining reductions would be 
made, and a strict ban on atomic, hydrogen and 
other weapons of mass destruction would go into 
effect. Manufacture of such weapons would cease, 
and atomic materials of existing weapons would 
be diverted to peacetime uses. A permanent inter- 
national control unit would be established to en- 
force atomic provisions. 

A committee, headed by Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
began to study aspects of the U.S. atomic energy 
plan Oct. 1. 

Sept. 24—General Assembly, despite a protest 
by Britain, voted, 30 to 19, to hear’ Greece’s de- 
mands for self-determination for the people of 
Cyprus. Assembly voted, 39 to 12, over Dutch ob- 
jections, to take up Indonesia’s claims for Nether- 
lands New Guinea. 

GENERAL 

Sept. 4—U.S. Navy Neptune P2Y patrol bomber 
on a routine flight over the Sea of Japan was 
downed by Soviet jet planes. Nine of 10 crewmen 
were rescued. Russia charged violation of its terri- 
tory; U.S. claimed the plane was over international 
waters and that it returned the fire of the Russian 
planes, dismissing a Soviet protest that the 
Russian fighters had been attacked. U.S. called on 
the U.N. Security Council to act on the ‘“‘unpro- 
voked attack.’’ 

Sept. 8—In Rome, Pope Pius XII opened the 
4-day World Congress of Marian Congregations 
before 25,000 pilgrims in St. Peter’s Basilica. Dele- 
gates from 62 countries attended. Ceremonies com- 
memorated. the 100th anniversary of the declara- 
tion in 1854 by Pope Pius IX of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. Around 260,000 per- 
sons attended the observation of the Marian Year 
at Soldier Field, Chicago. Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
celebrated a pontifical high mass. About 70 per- 
sons were injured as the crowd sought to enter 
the Chicago stadium. 


Bingo Becomes Issue in New York 

Sept. 9—Deputy Chief Inspector Louis Gold- 
berg, 61, of the New York Police Dept., who re- 
cently had opened a drive against church bingo 
in Brooklyn, was demoted to Captain for insubor- 
dination and transferred from his post as head of 
the Brooklyn Morals Squad. Police Commissioner 
Francis W. H. Adams said Inspector Goldberg had 
disobeyed instructions to inform his immediate 
superior of intended action against bingo. Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner supported the Commissioner. 
Both the Mayor and the Commissioner emphasized 
that disciplinary action had been taken for in- 
subordination and not because bingo was involved. 
Inspector Goldberg criticized the action against 
him and resigned, voicing bitterness over ‘‘de- 
gradation”’ and ‘‘insult’’ for performing his duty. 
He said he never had received orders not to en- 
force the law against bingo. State law prohibits 
lotteries, and the courts have labelled bingo a 
lottery. Bingo presumably was to become a, political 
issue—Commissioner Adams believed the law should 
be changed, and Mayor Wagner favored legalizing 
the game. Many Roman Catholic parishes yolun- 
tarily postponed bingo ‘‘until further notice.” 

Both the Democratic and Republican parties, 
in their party platforms, called for the submission 
to voters of a Constitutional amendment to 
legalize bingo on a local option basis for charitable 
purposes. 1 

Sept. 14—Five Chinese anti-Communists, former 
prisoners of war of the U.N. in Korea, arrived in 
New York on the first leg of a 3-mo. world tour 
to express their thanks to the U.N. for freeing 
them from Communist domination. 

Sept. 16—Charles F. Murphy, New York City 
magistrate, was named by the recently formed 


“ 
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Comics Magazine Assn. of America as ‘‘censor’’ of 
comic books to administer a code of ethics and 
eliminate objectionable crime and horror comics. 
He resigned as a magistrate Oct. 1. 

Sept. 17—In a letter to Stephen A. Mitchell, 
Democratic Natl. Committee ch., former President 
Truman called on the American people to ‘‘save’’ 
President Eisenhower from the ‘misdeeds of his 
own party’”’ by giving the President a Democratic 
Congress. He said the Republicans when in power 
“try to turn the clock back to Benjamin Harrison 
and William McKinley’’ and asserted the majority 
of Republican leaders opposed the President’s 
foreign policy pledge of cooperation with the free 
nations. Truman asserted the President would not 
get his defense manpower program or his trade- 
not-aid plan through a Republican Congress. 
Meanwhile, Vice Pres. Nixon, appearing in St. 
Louis, campaigned for the election of a Re- 
publican Congress. The basic issue of the cam- 
paign, he said, was ‘‘the Eisenhower record versus 
a@ return to Trumanism.” He pointed out that 
Americans in the 1952 Presidential election had 
voted to rid themselves of a ‘‘miserable mess. . . 
compounded of Korea, communism, corruption and 
controls.’’ 

Sept. 18—-Ford Foundation on Dec. 31, 1953, had 
assets of $520,232,088 according to the Foundation’s 
report for 1953. Expenditures and grants totalled 
$60,555,703 and exceeded income by $15,369,377. 

Sept. 20—Thomas Wysokowski, 17, was found 
guilty in Brooklyn, N. Y., of manslaughter in the 
fatal beating of Thomas A. Condon, father of 4. 
Another teen-ager had knocked Condon down, and 
Wysokowski had stamped on his head. Wysokowski 
was sentenced Oct. 25, to a maximum term of 10 
to 20 yrs. 

Sept. 21—Henry W. Grunewald, Washington 
lobbyist, was indicted by a Federal grand jury 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., on charges of perjury in his 
testimony in 1952 before a special grand jury in- 
vestigating corrupt practices by officials of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Sept. 22—Four convicts were killed and 30 in- 
mates and 3 guards were injured in a riot at 
Missouri State Penitentiary, Jefferson City, Mo. 


About 300 of over 3,000 prisoners became involved 
after inmates in solitary confinement broke. out 
of cells and opened 2 other cellblocks. Seven build- 
ings were destroyed before the rioters were sub- 
dued Sept. 23, by 1,000 state troopers and Natl. 


Guardsmen: Anti-Submarine Weapons 


Sept. 23—In Chicago to commemorate the cap- 
ture of the Nazi submarine U-505 in 1944, Secy. 
of the Navy Charles S. Thomas said the Defense 
Dept. had developed torpedoes capable of follow- 
ing and destroying submarines, sonar equipment 
that may be lowered into the water from hovering 
helicopters and new mines to blow up undersea 
craft attempting to enter harbors. Other weapons 
available to fight enemy submarines were ‘‘killer’’ 
submarines and specially equipped aircraft car- 
riers. Russia, he said, had a fleet of over 350 
submarines—twice the number in U.S. service and 
7 times as many as the Germans had at the start 
of World War II. . Segregation of Indian 
school children in New York State, in force over 
100 yrs., ended. Separate schools on 7 of the 
state’s 8 reservations were closed. ‘Tuscarora reser- 
vation temporarily retained segregation due to a 
lack of public school facilities in the area. 

Sept. 24—A branch of the County Trust Co: in 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., was held up by 2 men, who 
tied up 4 employees and escaped with $97,564. It 
was Westchester County’s biggest bank robbery 
and the first in Mt. Vernon, according to police. 

Sept. 25—Federal grand jury in Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., investigating allegations of fraud in the 
1952 New Mexico general election in which Dennis 
Chavez, Dem., was reelected to the Senate, called 
charges ‘‘irresponsible’’ and seemingly motivated 
by ‘‘purely political purposes.’’ Former Ambassador 
Patrick J. Hurley, the Rep. candidate had charged 
numerous irregularities. See Washington Chron- 
ology, Mar. 23. 

Sept. 30—Cpl. Claude J. Batchelor was con- 
victed by Army court martial in San Antonio, 
Tex., of collaborating with the enemy and in- 
forming on fellow prisoners. He was sentenced to 
life imprisonment, dishonorable discharge and for- 
feiture of all pay and allowances. Sentence was 


American Legion Convention Criticizes American Medical Association 


The 36th national convention of the 
American Legion met in Washington, Aug. 
30 to Sept. 2. President Eisenhower, ad- 
dressing the Legionnaires, Aug. 30, said 
the free world must be ‘spurred to new 
endeavor by its setbacks” and that neither 
successes nor: defeats justified compla- 
cency. He referred to unfavorable action 
by France on the European Defense Com- 
munity treaty. The U.S. would not be 
sidetracked into either war or_isolation- 
ism; both extremes would lead to ruin, 
according to the President..He empha- 
sized the importance of each nation main- 
taining its sovereignty and freedom of 
action. President Eisenhower declared a 
“number one item” submitted to Congress 
in 1955 would be a proposal for the estab- 
lishment of an adequate military reserve. 

Senate Permanent Investigations sub- 
committee,. Sen. Joseph R.. McCarthy 
(R.-Wis.), %h., and other investigating 
committees were commended in a resolu- 
tion, which also recommended that the 
committees be continued with ample 
funds and no limitations on their powers. 
An amendment disapproving committees 
that did not follow “proper procedure” 
was voted down. A resolution to make 
the Forty and Eight, Legion affiliate, aban- 
don a membership qualification clause 
that barred Negroes and Orientals was 
rejected. The Legion urged a Federal 
investigation of the activities of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. [The 
Union pointed out that no action had been 
taken on the Legion’s resolutions in 1952 
and 1953 calling for an investigation and 
denounced “unfounded attacks” against 
the Union.] 

The American Medical Assn. was criti- 
cized in a resolution charging it with con- 


ducting a “continued unwarranted attack 
upon veterans as a class... .’’ The House 
of Delegates of the AMA, at its meeting in 
San Francisco in June, had reaffirmed its 
recommendation for complete medical 
care for veterans with service-connected 
disabilities, but had called for an end to 
medical treatment of non-service-con- 
nected disabilities. Treatment of non- 
service-connected cases was favored by 
the AMA only in connection with tuber- 
culosis and neuropsychiatric diseases 
until adequate local facilities were devel- 
oped. The AMA also had criticized the 
practice of establishing service connection 
of diseases by law without regard to 
individual examination and_ scientific 
facts. Legion declared it would fight to 
uphold the rights conferred upon veterans 


by law. [Dr. Walter B. Martin, pres., AMA, 
warned against the creation of a “system 
of government medicine. . . with its in- 


evitable deterioration in the quality of 
medical care for veterans and non-vet- 
erans alike.’’] E 

Legion also adopted resolutions calling 
for stronger U.S. military forces; for the 
U.S. to refuse to recognize Communist 
China, permit its entry into the U.N. or 
trade with it, and for action against Com- 
munists and criminal aliens in the U.S. 
Convention urged the U.S. to notify Russia 
and. Communist China that any further 
aggression in Asia would be considered an 
act of war and would be met with im- 
mediate military retaliation by the U.S.-— 
alone if other free nations did not join. 
Government also was asked to consider 
ending diplomatic relations and curtailing 
trade with the Soviet Union. Seaborn P. 
Collins, Jr., of Las Cruces, N. Mex., was 
elected natl. comdr. of the Legion. He 
succeeded Arthur J. Connell. 
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reduced to 20 yrs., Oct. 28. See U.N. Chronology, 
Dec. 23, 1953... . A new Signal Corps engineering 


laboratory was dedicated at Eatontown, N. J. When 
completed in 1958, the $22,000,000 project will be 
the largest scientific research center in the U.S. 


Disasters 


Logging train went out of control on a down- 
grade on northern Negros Island, the Philippines, 
Sept. 2. Logs broke loose, killing 55 persons riding 
on flat cars ahead... . U.S. Navy R-5D transport 
erashed into Chesapeake Bay, Sept. 4, killing 6 
of 7 aboard. . . . Dutch KLM Super Constellation 
crashed into the Shannon River, Ireland a few 
minutes after taking off from Shannon Airport, 
Sept. 5. Of 56 aboard, 28 died, many by drowning. 
. . . Earthquake over a 50-mi. area of Algeria, 
Sept. 9, demolished Orleansville, 100 mi. south- 
west of Algiers. Several villages were wiped out 
in the earthquake—North Africa’s worst in 40 
yrs.; 1,460 were killed. . . . Hurricane ‘‘Edna’’ 
passed east of Long Island, N. Y., Sept. 11, 
high winds and torrential rains lashing the 
New York area. Storm passed over Cape Cod, 
Mass., Maine and New Brunswick, Canada, 
killing 23 and causing heavy crop damage. 
. . . Hurricane ‘Florence’ hit the Gulf Coast 
of Mexico, Sept. 12, killing 5... . USAF C-124 
Globemaster crashed and burned at Thule Air 
Base, Greenland, Sept. 12, killing 10 of 15 aboard. 
. . . Typhoon struck southern Japan, Sept. 13-14, 
killing 25, injuring 66. ... Santa Fe Chief was de- 
railed near Knightsen, Calif., Sept. 22; 19 passen- 
gers were injured. .. . Tank containing 1,000,000 
gallons of jet fuel exploded near Bitburg, Germany, 
Sept. 23, during a fire-fighting drill, killing 29 
and injuring 66 French and German employees at 
the fuel storage center of the U.S. Air Force... . 
Flash floods at Lahore, Pakistan, Sept. 24, killed 
46 persons, injured 150. . . . Mid-air collision be- 
tween a Navy plane and another plane over the 
Patapsco River entrance to Baltimore Harbor, 
Md., killed 6 in the Navy craft and 1 in the other 
plane. .. . Typhoon hit Tsugaru Strait, between 
Hokkaido and Honshu, Japan, Sept. 26, and up- 
set a ferry, killing 1,086 persons, including 50 
American troops, Army dependents and civilians. 
Four other ships were sunk. Typhoon death toll 
passed 1,200... . U.S; Navy patrol plane crashed 
and burned during take-off at Sangley Point, 
Cavite, the Philippines, Sept. 28, killing 12 men. 

. . Train plunged from a flood-weakened bridge 
50 mi, east of Hyderabad, India, into the Vasanti 
River, Sept. 28, killing 137 and injuring 100... . 
A Peiping report, Sept. 29, said China in 1954, 
had suffered its worst floods in 100 yrs., princi- 
pally from the rain-swollen Yangtze and Hwai 
Rivers. Over 10,000,000 persons were evacuated; 
41,600 sq. mi. were flooded. 


1954—October 
WASHINGTON 


Oct. 8—At a Republican rally in Denver, Presi- 
dent Hisenhower called on American voters to 
disregard political affiliations and elect a Repub- 
lican Congress to prevent a ‘‘cold war of 
partisan politics’? in Washington. In his nation- 
wide radio and television broadcast, the President 
declared history had shown that ‘politics in 
Washington runs riot’’ when the executive and 
legislative branches conflicted politically. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, in Los Angeles, Oct. 9, as- 
serted the President and the Republican party 
had misrepresented the accomplishments of the 
Administration. He assured the President there 
would be no ‘‘cold war’’ conducted by the Demo- 
crats. Stevenson took issue with the Administra- 
tion’s handling of foreign affairs and said that 
what the President had called ‘‘harmony un- 
precedented’’ was the ‘‘gravest constitutional 
crisis in years’’ according to political scientists. 

Oct. J—Robert H. Jackson, 62, associate justice 
of the Supreme Court, died of a heart attack in 
Washington. President Eisenhower nominated 
Judge John Marshall Harlan, 55, of the Second 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, to succeed. 

Oct. 11—Civil Service Commission reported 
6,926 Federal employees had been dismissed as 
security risks or had resigned at a time when 
adverse information was in their personnel files. 
Data covered the period from May 28, 1953 to 
June 30, 1954. Of the total, 1,743 cases involved 
subversive associations or activities. 

Oct. 13—Federal Judge Luther W. Youngdah) 
was asked by U.S, Atty. Leo A. Rover to dis- 
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Herbert Brownell, Jr. backed Rover. Judge Young- 
dahl, Oct. 23, refused to disqualify himself. Justice 
Dept. did not appeal his decision. See Washing- 
ton Chronology, July 8. 

Oct. 14—Federal grand jury in New York in- 
dicted Corliss Lamont, author and educator, and 
2 others on charges of contempt of Congress. 
Lamont, invoking the Ist Amendment, had refused 
in September, 1953, to answer questions of Sen. 
Joseph R. MeCarthy (R.-Wis.) during an investi- 
gation by the Senate Permanent Investigations 
subcommittee of alleged Communist infiltration of 
the Army. 

Oct. 15—Deéfense Dept. and the Atomic Energy 
Commission announced that 2 projects were under 
way for the ‘“‘development of nuclear propulsion 
for large naval vessels.’”’ Reference presumably 
was to aircraft carriers. 

In November it was disclosed that the aircraft 
carrier Forrestal—the world’s largest ship—was 
to be launched Dec. 11. The 1,036-ft. vessel will 
carry 90 aircraft, 466 officers and 3,360 men. 

Oct. 16—Group headed by Lt. Gen. James H. 
Doolittle (ret.) completed a secret study of “‘sensi- 
tive’? operations of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Inquiry, made at the request of President 
Eisenhower, presumably concentrated on the 
agency’s undercover work overseas. The Doolittle 
group gave the CIA a “‘creditable’’ rating for its 
work but said there were important areas that 
needed improvement. Another group planned to 
study the organizational set-up of the CIA. 
See Washington Chronology, July 4. 


Segregation on Railroads 


Oct. 19—Justice Dept. filed a brief with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission saying dis- 
crimination between passengers because of color or 
race on railroads operating in interstate com- 
merce violated the Constitution and Interstate 
Commerce Act. Seven of the railroads involved 
also filed a brief, denying that ‘‘separate but 
equal facilities’’ violated the act. Justice Dept. 
asserted the Supreme Court decision in May, 
ending segregation in public schools applied to 
interstate travel as well. . . . Federal Trade Com- 
mission charged 17 insurance firms with ‘‘false 
and misleading’’ advertising on accident and 
health policies. No group insurance companies 
were involved. FTC inquiry developed after policy 
holders complained that coverage they bought was 
not as advertised. . . . Netherlands embassy in 
Washington said Joseph Petersen, Jr., former re- 
search analyst for the Natl. Security Agency had 
been exchanging ‘‘secret intelligence’? with its 
agents for years. Embassy believed Petersen was 
acting on orders from his superiors. Petersen re- 
cently had been arrested by the FBI and charged 
with removing documents of the security agency. 
He was indicted Oct. 20, for violation of espionage 
laws and for the removal of secret Government 
documents. - 

Oct. 20—At the American Jewish Tercentenary 
celebration in New York, President Eisenhower 
declared Russia and Communist China had given 
no evidence of change in their ‘‘persistently 
ageressive design,’’ and said the U.S. would not 
be misled by efforts to delay strengthening the 
defenses of the free nations. Negotiations would 
be carried on whenever there was ‘‘any prospect 
of positive results.’ 

Oct. 22—Commerce Dept. reported net public 
and private debt in the U.S. rose from $556.1 
billion in 1952 to $585.5 billion in 1953. Net public 
debt of the Federal government increased from 
$222.9 billion in 1952 to $228.1 billion in 1953. 


Rise in National Output Seen 


Oct. 25—President Hisenhower, at a dinner of 
the Natl. Security Industrial Assn. in Washing- 
ton, predicted national output would rise to $500 
billion a year within 10 years, resulting in an 
increase of more than $3,000 for every family in 
the U.S. today, Present national output was $356 
billion, in what the President called America’s 
most prosperous peacetime year. Unemployment 
in October, he reported, had dropped from 3,100,- 
000 to 2,700,000, below 3,000,000 for the first time 
in 1954. (Former President Truman in 1952 had 
forecast an annual output of $400 billion by 1960). 
. .. At the first Cabinet meeting to be televised 
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and broadcast, Secy..of State Dulles reported on 
agreements on West Germany signed in Paris, 
Oct. 23. Secy. Dulles did not believe the Com- 
munists would be able to break up the new 
alliance, especially since settlement of the Saar 
and Trieste problems. . . . Daniel A. Bolich, 
former Asst. Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 
Henry W. Grunewald, alleged Washington ‘‘in- 
fluence peddler,’’ and 2 others were indicted in 
New York in a tax-bribe case in which the Govern- 
ment charged $200,000 in bribes had been passed. 

Oct. 26—Consumers Price Index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics dropped to 114.7 in mid-Sep- 
tember, .3% under the Aug. 15 figure and the 
lowest since April. Food prices dropped an average 
of 1.3%. Secy. of Labor James P. Mitchell said 
buying power was better than in any previous 
September since World War II. . .. Atomic 
Energy Commission disclosed the Soviet Union 
has been conducting a series of nuclear expolsions 
since mid-September. 

Oct. 27—Col. Benjamin Oliver Davis, Jr., 41, 
was promoted to the temporary rank of Brig. Gen. 
in the U.S. Air Force. He is the first Negro to be 
appointed a general in the Air Force. His father, 
now retired, was the first Negro officer to be made 
a general in the Army. 

28—West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, who arrived in Washington, Oct. 27, 
met with President Eisenhower. Both leaders en- 
dorsed the reunification of Germany “only by 
peaceful means.’’ They praised the London and 
Paris agreements on West German rearming and 
sovereignty but saw little in proposals by the 
Soviet Union to call a 4-power conference to 
discuss German reunification. Saar agreement 
between West Germany and France was seen 
asa step toward lasting peace in Europe. German 
prisoners of war in Communist. countries and 
German assets in the U.S. also were discussed. 

Chancellor Adenauer, Oct. 29, proposed a non- 
aggression pact with the Soviet Union after the 
West had developed its defensive security and 
economic stability. During a visit to former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover in New York, Chancellor 
Adenauer said relations between Germany and 
France were entering a ‘“‘new era’’ despite prob- 
lems and that West Germany was ‘‘firmly tied 
to the West.’’ 

Oct. 30—President Eisenhower announced the 
U.S. would send $8,585,000 worth of surplus food 
and grains to Europe to aid victims of summer 
floods. League of Red Cross Societies was to super- 
vise distribution in West and East Germany, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 


FOREIGN 


Oct. 1—Gen. Peng Teh-huai, defense minister 
of Communist China, at a celebration of the 5th 
anniversary of the Peiping regime, called on the 
armed forces to be constantly prepared for com- 
bat. He said Formosa must be freed of ‘‘the yoke 
of American imperialists and the traitorous clique 
of Chiang Kai-shek.”’ 

Oct. 3—U.S., Britain, France, West Germany, 
Canada, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg ended a 5-day London conference 
with an agreement to integrate West Germany 
militarily and politically with Western Europe. 
The pact, based on the 1948 Brussels treaty, was 
believed stronger than the EDC (rejected by 
France) because of British commitments. Secy. 
of State Dulles, who represented the U.S. at the 
conference, said, the defense of the West had been 
set on a ‘‘secure, constructive. path. President 
Eisenhower declared the agreement possibly was 
“one of the greatest diplomatic achievements of 
our time.’’ New defense organization was named 
the Western European Union, Oct. 11. French 
Natl. Assembly, Oct. 12, approved the rearma- 
ment of West Germany as a sovereign and equal 
state in the Union and the NATO, 350 to 113, 
with 152 abstentions. See page 47 for details. 


Colombo Nations Meet 


Oct. 4—The annual meeting of the Colombo 
Plan Consultative Committee convened in Ottawa. 
Canadian Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent said 
the world might be faced with a hydrogen bomb 
war if Asia did not win its battle against ‘‘crip- 
pling materialistic handicaps.’’ Fourteen. Colom- 
bo plan nations attended: U.S., Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand—the donor nations, and 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon, Nepal, 
Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam—the recipient na- 
tions. Japan and Thailand were admitted to the 


Colombo Plan, Oct. 5. Japan became a donor 
poled Thailand both a donor and a receiving 

. . . Pakistan issued a White Paper de- 
carts ‘negotiations with India to settle the dis- 
pute over the state of Jammu and Kashmir had 
failed. The U.N. Security Council was asked to 
take action to settle the case. . . . Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali of Pakistan arrived in New York 
to begin a state visit to the U.S. He was recalled 
after Goy, Gen Ghulam Mohammed Oct. 21, 
ended political restrictions on 4 influential figures 
in Pakistan who are opponents of the Mohammed 
Ali regime. 

Oct. 6—Vaintarnas Dam, the largest urban 
water supply project completed in Asia since 
World War II, was opened in India by Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. The $36,000,000 dam, 
270 ft. high, will supply Bombay with an addi- 
tional 120,000,000 gallons of water daily. 

Oct. 9—Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill, 
addressing the Conservative party convention in 
Blackpool, Eng., cautioned France against seek- 
ing further concessions on West German re- 
armament that could disrupt U.S. cooperation 
with Europe in defense of the West. He paid 
tribute to U.S. policy since World War II and 
pointed to the dangers Europe would face if the 
U.S. returned to isolationism. . . . Israel ac- 
cepted the appointment of Lt. Col. Charles F. 
Brewster, U.S. Army, as ch., Israeli-Jordanian 
Mixed Armistice Commission, to replace Comdr. 
Elmo-H. Hutchison, U.S. Navy. Israel returned 
to the truce unit in late October, ending a 7-mo 
boycott. See Foreign Chronology, Mar. 17. 

Oct. 10—In Teheran, Iran, Hossein Fatemi. 
foreign minister of Iran under Mohammed Mossa- 
degh, was sentenced to death for rebellion against 
the Shah in 1953. Two other associates of Mossa- 
degh received life terms. Fatemi was executed 
Noy. 10... Guatemala held elections for a 
constituent assembly to formulate a new consti- 
tution. Pres. Carlos Castillo Armas reported vic- 
tory for his coalition Oct. 11, and criticized 
alleged intervention by the church in the eler- 
tions. Catholic slates were committed to restore 
the church’s legal status and its confiscated 
property under a new constitution. Government, 
Oct. 13, called for freedom of worship and op- 
posed special privileges for any religion in the 
new constitution. 


Communist Policy Statement 


Oct. 11—Russia and Communist China declared 
jointly that Soviet military forces would with- 
draw from the Chinese naval base of Port 
Arthur in 1955. Both governments agreed in the 
policy statement to consult with each other on 
questions of mutual interest; to call for a new 
conference on the unsettled Korean question; to 
urge Japan to enter into normal relations with 
them and ‘‘liberate’’ itself from alleged U.S. 
domination; to build a new Central Asia rail- 
road to parallel the Trans-Siberian line, and to 
enter into a 5-yr. program for the exchange of 
scientific information sand personnel. Russia 
agreed to supply 920,000,000 rubles in credit and 
equipment to China and to aid China in con- 
structing 15 industrial enterprises. Four joint 
stock companies to exploit China’s resources were 
to be dissolved and Russian shares sold to China. 
The 2 powers said the Geneva conference had 
opened the way to settle problems by negotiations 
among the big powers and had shown the “‘ground- 
lessness’’ of U.S. policy preventing the Peiping 
regime from entering the U.N. They denounced 
U.S. ‘occupation’ of Formosa and the continued 
partition of Korea. Japan, Oct, 12, rejected the 
declaration as a maneuver in the Communist 
“peace offensive’’ and said it had no intention of 
altering its relations with the U.S. 

Oct. 13—Theodor Blank, commissioner of de- 
fense for West Germany, reported in Bonn, that 
the new German military establishment au- 
thorized by the London agreement of Oct. 3, was 
to be known as Die Streitkraefte—the military 
forces. The old German General Staff would not 
be recreated and controls were to be set up to 
prevent a rebirth of Nazism in the armed forces. 

Oct. 16—During parliamentary elections in 
Jordan, rioters set fire to the U.S. Information 
Services library in Amman. Eight persons were 
killed, 44 were injured. Jordan said Communists 
and anti-government Natl. Socialists were respon- 
sible for the disorders. Two candidates supported 
by the pro-Communist Natl. Front were elected, 
but 32 members of the new parliament were said 
to be pro-government. 
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India Controls French Colonies 


Oct. 18—Elected representatives of French India 
voted, 170 to 8, to join India, Enclaves of 
Karikal, Mahe, Pondicherry and Yanaon were 
involved. France and India signed an agreement 
Oct. 21, tramsferring the 4 enclaves to India, 
effective Noy. 1. Joint commission of 6 members 
was to settle administrative, financial and cultural 
questions. French nationals desiring to leave the 
settlements will have 10 yrs. to repatriate their 
holdings. 

Oct. 19—Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India arrived in Peiping for a ‘‘courtesy call’’ on 
Mao Tse-tuneg, chief of state of Communist China. 
Nehru previously had visited Ho Chi Minh, pres. 
of the Vietminh government of North Vietnam. 
Nehru met with Chinese Premier Chou En-lai, 
Oct. 20. Discussions emphasized peace through 
co-existence. ? 

Oct. 20—At Buckingham Palace in London, 
Foreign Secy. Anthony Eden was made a Knight 
of the Garter by Queen Elizabeth. .. . U.S. rushed 
30,000 tons of wheat to Turkey to prevent a.bread 
shortage in major cities. Turkey estimated needs 
for the Winter to be 350,000 tons of soft wheat 
and 250,000 tons of coarse grains to offset disas- 
trous harvests. 


West Germany Regains Sovereignty 


Oct. 22—In Paris, the North Atlantic Council 
approved the entry of West Germany into the 
NATO. Council also approved provisions of the 
Brussels treaty linking the NATO and the Western 
European Union, a resolution strengthening the 
powers of the Supreme Allied Comdr, in Europe, 
and a pledge by Britain, France and the U.S. to 
protect Berlin. A French-German agreement on 
the Saar led France to sign protocols Oct. 23, 
giving West Germany its sovereignty and making 
it an equal member in the NATO and the Western 
European Union. Saar agreement practically ended 
German claims to the territory. Soviet Union, 
‘Oct. 23, formally proposed a 4-power conference 
dio take up German reunification, the withdrawal 
feof foreign troops from Germany and the study 
of European security. Prime Minister Churchill, 
Oct. 26 rejected Soviet proposals until agree- 
ments signed in Paris had been ratified. President 
Eisenhower, Oct. 27, agreed with Prime Minister 
Churchill. Both leaders left the way open for talks 
with Russia at a more appropriate time. See page 
47 for special article, 

Oct. 24—A state of emergency was decreed in 
Pakistan by Gov. Gen. Ghulam Mohammed, who 
dismissed the constituent assembly for having 
“lost the confidence of the people.’’ He promised 
early elections. Several Moslem League leaders 
in the cabinet were replacd by military officers. 
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On Oct. 28, Dr. M. L. A. ‘Khan Sahib, frontier 
province leader, was appointed to the cabinet. 
He is not a member of the Moslem League and 
his appointment resulted in Pakistan’s first 
coalition government. 


Egyptian President Ousted 


Oct. 26—Lt. Col. Gamel Abdel Nasser, premier 
of Egypt, narrowly escaped death when an assassin 
fired 8 shots at him as he addressed a crowd 
in Alexandria, Egypt, on the Suez agreement 
with Britain. Col. Nasser was not injured. The 
assassin, identified as a member of the Moslem 
Brotherhood, was seized immediately. On Oct. 
27, authorities arrested 400 members of the 
fanatical nationalist Brotherhood. Egyptian gov- 
ernment said Oct. 30, that 2 leaders of the 
Brotherhood had confessed a plot to kill or kidnap 
all of the members of the ruling Revolutionary 
Council except Pres. Mohammed Naguib. Egypt’s 
ruling military junta deposed Pres. Naguib, Nov. 
14, indicating he was linked to the Moslem 
Brotherhood. Premier Nasser, Noy. 17, took over 
Naguib’s duties, but did-not assume the presidency. 

. Prime Minister Churchill announced that 
salary reductions he imposed on himself and 
other members of government in October, 1951, 
would end in November. The Prime Minister had 
drawn £7,000 ($17,600) a yr. instead of £10,000 
($28,000). Other cabinet members received £4,000 
instead of £5,000. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Oct. 4—Commission on Prisoners of War re- 
ported 23,857 prisoners of World War II still 
were held in Communist areas. Information was 
supplied by West Germany, Italy and Japan. 
Total of 39,574 prisoners have been repatriated 
since January, 1953. 

Oct. 6—V. K. Krishna Menon, Indian repre- 
sentative to the U.N., in an address to the 
General Assembly, proposed direct unification 
talks between East and West German leaders, 
asserting Germany was the key to peace. The 
Southeast Asia defense agreement ‘‘diminished 
the climate of peace’’ established at the Geneva 
conference on Korea and Indo-China, according 
to Krishna Menon, He said Communist China 
should be admitted to the U.N. 

Oct. 7—Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, foreign 
minister of Pakistan, was elected by the General 
Assembly to the International Court of Justice, 
defeating Randhabinod Pal of India, 33 votes to 
29. Security Council approved 6 to 5 


Russia Supports Atomic Plan 


Oct. 14—Russia agreed to support a resolution 
sponsored by Canada, the U.S., Britain and 


Italy and Yugoslavia Sign Trieste Pact, Ending Nine-Year Dispute 


Italy and Yugoslavia initialed an agree- 
ment in London, Oct, 5, ending their 9-yr. 
dispute over the Free Territory of Trieste. 
The so-called memorandum of under- 
standing also was initialed by Britain and 
the U.S., whose diplomats aided in nego- 
tiations. U.S. and Britain declared they 
would not support future claims by either 
Yugoslavia or Italy. 

Zone A of Trieste, which includes the 
city of Trieste, was given to Italy, Zone B 
to Yugoslavia, A strip of Zone A territory, 
5 to 6 sq. mi. in area, with a predominant- 
ly Slovene population of about 4,000, was 
transferred to Zone B. Agreement called 
for boundary adjustments, followed by 
the end of military governments of Brit- 
ain, the U.S. and Yugoslavia in both zones. 
U.S. and Britain then will withdraw their 
6,500 troops from Zone A and transfer 
administration to Italy. (Anglo-American 
occupation ended Oct. 26.) Yugoslavia, 
after the boundary settlement, was to as- 
sume civil control of Zone B. City of 
Trieste was to remain a free port in ac- 
cordance with the Italian peace treaty. 
No action was to be taken against persons 
for past political activities during the 
dispute, and facilities were to be pro- 
vided to transfer persons from one zone 
to the other. A special statute of the 
memorandum provided guarantees for 


Yugoslavs and Italians living in territory 
under alien jurisdiction. The practical 
agreement gave Italy and Yugoslavia 
“administrative” control, but in fact rec- 
ognized the sovereignty of each nation 
over its zone. A de jure agreement would 
have required Russian approval since the 
Soviet Union signed the Italian treaty. 
President Eisenhower sent congratula- 
tory messages to Marshal Tito, pres. of 
Yugoslavia, and Luigi Einaudi, pres. of 
Italy, Oct. 5., and said the settlement 
would contribute to the peace and secur- 
ity of all the free nations of Europe. Pact 
opened the way for new economic and 
military relationships with Yugoslavia, 
according to Secy. of State Dulles. Soviet 
Union advised the U.N. Security Council, 
Oct. 13, that it accepted- the agreement. 
Italian government, Oct. 14, announced 
a 2-yr. $67,000,000 program for the Italian 
sector to improve the port, transportation, 
housing, hospitals and schools. In Rome, 
Oct, 20, the Chamber of Deputies upheld 
‘Premier Mario Scelba on the Trieste 
agreement, 295 to 265 with 7 abstentions. 
Chamber, in an all-night session marked 
by brawls between extreme leftists and 
government supporters, also approved 
the government’s foreign policy for Euro- 


pean cooperation and friendship for the 
West. 


ym, 
Union, ho 
. Two related to 


_ the ones offered by Britain and France in June, 
and that the word ‘‘balanced’’ be eliminated in 
_Teference to the reduction of armed forces and 
armaments. Western powers, Oct. 18, agreed to 
accept the Soviet amendment eliminating the 
word “‘balanced,’’ but they insisted on changes 
in the third amendment to assure that proposals 
“by the U.S. giving wide powers to the proposed 
international control agency would be considered 
‘by the Commission. 

Oct. 15—Soviet Representative Andrei Y. Vi- 
shinsky called on the General Assembly to take 
up Russian charges of U.S. aggression against 

the People’s Republic of China (Communist). He 

said armed forces under the U.S. Seventh Fleet 
had made the area around Formosa a ‘‘breeding- 
ground for a new war.’’ U.S. Representative Henry 

Cabot Lodge, Jr. labelled allegations that the 

U.S. was engaged in aggression a ‘‘plain lie.’’ 
Oct. 18—Social Committee of the~ General 

Assembly voted to establish a fund to enable 

350,000 European refugees under U.N. care to 

become self-supporting by 1959. 


GENERAL 


Oct. 4—Demonstrations by students against the 
integration of Negro and white pupils in public 
schools took place in Washington, D.C., and 
Baltimore, Md. Disturbances died down by Oct. 
7. In Milford, Del., 10 Negro pupils- were shifted 
to-an all-Negro high school in Dover, Del., after 

white pupils boycotted the Milford school. Some 

other Southern states, encountering difficulties 
in ending segregation, temporarily dropped plans 
for integration. Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
said that the Justice Dept. was watching anti- 
integration demonstrations and would act if 
Federal laws were violated. 

Bryant W. Bowles, segregationist and founder 
of the Nail. Assn. for the Advancement of White 
People, was arrested in Harrington, Del., Oct. 
10, on charges of conspiracy to disrupt the school 
system in Kent and Sussex Counties. His group 
had succeeded in upsetting integration in Mil- 
ford. On Oct. 14, the Chancery Court in Wil- 
mington, Del., ruled that the 10 Negro pupils 
dropped had a ‘‘clear legal right’’ to be read- 
mitted, and on Oct. 19, the Milford School Board 
was ordered to reinstate them. See page 103. 

Oct. 12—Thirteen members of the Puerto Rican 
Nationalist party on trial in New York for con- 
spiracy to overthrow the U.S. government, were 
convicted of conspiring to use force to gain in- 
dependence for Puerto Rico. Julio Pinto Gandia, 
leader of the Nationalists in New York, and 4 
persons convicted June 16 in the shooting. of 5 
Congressmen in Washington, were among the de- 
fendants. The 13 were sentenced Oct. 26, to 6-yr. 
terms, the maximum penalty. See page 94. 

Oct. 109—Sixth American Assembly at Arden 
House, Harriman, N.Y., ended a 4-day conference 
on the Federal government and its employees. 
The Assembly recommended, among other things, 
a review of Government loyalty and security pro- 
cedures and suggested ways to improve Federal 
government service, including better salaries in the 
higher civileservice grades; protecting career ser- 
vice from invzivement in politics by limiting ap- 
pearances before Congressional ‘committees to the 
political heads of departments; a broader system of 
jn-training courses; weeding out of incompetents; 
giving the President greater control of policy by 
allowing him to appoint, outside of civil service, 
an adequate number of department heads, and 
urged Congress to promulgate broad statements of 
policy and oversee performances but not to go 
beyond that. 

Oct. 13—The 19th biennial convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America ended a 
week-long meeting in Toronto. Convention au- 
thorized a program of church centralization and 
gave the pres. and the executive board broader 
powers. Board was to develop plans for new 
and more adequate denominational hq. Rey. Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry of New York, pres., com- 
mended the 673 delegates, representing 2,150,000 
churchgoers, for their ‘‘diligent’’ work. 

Oct. 14—William Willis, 6l-yr.-old New Yorker, 
arrived at Pago Pago, Samoa, after drifting 6,000 


‘om Callao, Peru, on a 3 
the journey June 22, 
: Truman Campaigns — 


| Oct. 16—In his only scheduled speech thi 
political campaign, former President. Truman, 


‘Kansas City, charged the Republican party had 
blundered in foreign policy and had surrendered 


to selfish interests in domestic policy. He called 
for the election of a Democratic Congress to end 
the “‘hopeless drifting’ of the 83rd Cong 
and the Eisenhower. Administration. Accordin, 
to Truman, the Republican party was composed 
of both extreme isolationists and those 1 
would risk another world war by intervening 
in China. He asserted the Republican Administra 
tion was ‘‘all but helpless’? in getting suppor 
from its own party “except when it sponsors a — 
give-away program of the people’s resources. . . ,’ 
Oct. 20—Nine Puerto Rican Communist leader: 


arrested on charges of violating the Smith Act. 
J. Eagar Hoover, Dir., FBI, said the arrests would 
eeu the Communist conspiracy in Puerto 
COs ese Some 
26—Queen Mother Elizabeth of England 
arrived in New York for a 24-day visit of the — 
U.S. and Canada. She was the guest of the Presi- 
fen’ Fe Mrs. Eisenhower in Washington, Nov. 
oO 6. : 
Oct. 28—Ford Motor Co., in a statement to the 
Massachusetts State Tax Commission, reported 
assets of $1,895,134,000 at the end of 1953, com-— 
pared with $1,757,750,000 for 1952. It was the 
seventh straight year. assets have passed the billion 
dollar mark. 3 i 
Oct. 31—Columbia University’s bicentennial — 
ended with a convocation in New York Cathedral. 


Queen Mother Elizabeth of Britain and Chan- 


cellor Konrad- Adenauer of West Germany were 
among 48 persons who received honorary de- 
grees. Dr. Grayson Kirk, pres. of Columbia, urged 
educational institutions all over the world to 
work for intellectual freedom, which, he believed, 
would bring about a lasting peace. 


Disasters 


USAF 3B-50 weather reconnaissance 
erashed near Willows, Calif., Oct. 6, killing 11 
of the crew of 15. . . . Freighter Mormackite 
sank in a gale 150 mi. off Virginia, Oct. 7. 
Eleven of 48 crew members were rescued Oct. 9. 
. . . Heaviest rain in 69 yrs. in Chicago, IIl., 
Oct. 9 to 11, caused the Chicago River to over- 
flow, causing $10,000,000 damage and forcing 
thousands to flee their homes. Highteen died in 
accidents caused by the rain. . . . Abandoned F-86 
jet crashed in Clinton, Md., Oct. 12, ‘killing a 
mother and her 2 children. Pilot, who bailed out 
too late, also was killed. . . . Hurricane ‘‘Hazel’’ 
which formed south of Haiti, Oct. 5, hit south- 
west Haiti, Oct. 12, leveling entire towns and 
killing 98 persons. The hurricane roared through 
10 Eastern states and ‘southern Canada, Oct. 14 
and 15, killing 183. Torcnto and upper New York 
State were hard hit. Storm’s backlash caused 
severe floods, particularly in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. . » Mountain village of Berly, 
20 mi. south of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, was re- 
ported wiped out by a landslide, Oct. 22; 260 
persons were presumed dead. . . . Floods in the 
Salerno region of Italy, Oct. 26, killed about 350 
persons. .. . Missing USAF C-47 transport plane 
was found in the French-Italian Alps, Oct. 30; 
all 21 aboard were killed, . . . U.S. Navy Super 
Constellation with 42 aboard disappeared on a 
trans-Atlantic flight, Oct. 31, and was presumed 


lost. 
1954—November 


WASHINGTON 


Nov. 2—In the biggest turnout of voters in an 
off-year election, Democrats won control of the 
Senate, 48 seats to 47. Sen. Wayne Morse (Ind.- 
Ore.) said he would vote with the Democrats 
to organize the new Senate. Democrats also 
won control of the House of Representatives, 
232 seats to 203. Democrats, who won 18 of: 
33 gubernatorial contests, controlled 27 governor- 
ships. There were many extremely close contests 
throughout the nation. In New York, Goy. 
Dewey ordered voting machines guarded after in- 
complete returns gave Averell Harriman, Demo- 
crat-Liberal candidate for governor, 2,559,049 
votes to 2,546,777 for Republican candidate Sen. 
Irving M. Ives. See election returns, page 44. 


in San Juan, P.R., and one in New York were 


plane — 
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New York Stock Exchange made its best gains 
since Sept, 5, 1939, the first business day after 
the outbreak of World War II. About $3 billion 
was added to stock values Nov. 3; volume of 2,700,- 
000 shares was 910,000 over volume of Nov. 1. 

Nov. 3—Army notified Sen. Jos. R. McCarthy 
that 2 officers (not identified) had been ‘‘repri- 
manded’’ in connection with the promotion and 
honorable discharge of Maj. Irving Peress but 
denied the incident involved ‘‘coddling of Com- 
munists.’’ Sen. McCarthy in reply said the Army 
still had not identified ‘‘the silent master who 
decreed special treatment for Communists.” The 
Army referred Peress case to the Justice 
Dept. See Washington Chronology, Feb. 19. 

Nov. 5—John Paton Dayies, Jr., career diplo- 
mat, was dismissed from Federal service by 
Secy. of State Dulles for ‘‘lack of judgment, 
discretion and reliability.” Secy. Dulles em- 
phasized that the personal loyalty of Davies was 
not in question. A 5-man security hearing board 
had found that the continued employment of 
Davies was ‘‘not clearly consistent with the in- 
terests of national security. .. .” 


Housing Inquiry to Continue 


Nov. 9—Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, Sen. Homer E. Capehart (R.-Ind.), ch., 
concluded its hearings on housing scandals for 
the 83rd Congress. Investigators said contrac- 
tors had collected ‘‘windfall’’ profits, estimated 
at $1 billion, through Government-insured loans 
for home construction and were allowed to raise 
rents at least $2 billion a year. Sen. Capehart 
said the inquiry would continue in the 84th 
Congress. See Washington Chronology, Sept. 12. 

Nov. 11—President Eisenhower dedicated the 
$350,000 Eisenhower Memorial Museum in Abilene, 
Kan., near his old homestead. 

Noy. 17—French Premier Pierre Mendes-France 
arrived to confer in Washington. He said the 
French people realized there could be no peace 
in Europe without French and German coopera- 
tion. He also asked the U.S. for-more financial 
aid to prevent South Vietnam from falling to 
the Communists. He said France was on the 
front line in the struggle against totalitarianism, 
and gave his full support to the Western Eu- 
ropean Union. The major problem in Europe, 
he believed, was combatting subversion and in- 
filtration—menaces that could develop into a 
destructive fifth column. 

Nov. 21—Austrian Chancellor Julius Raab ar- 
rived in Washington to seek U.S. aid in getting 
a peace treaty for Austria. 

Nov. 22—President Eisenhower set up a Cabinet 
Secretariat, headed by Maxwell M. Rabb of Bos- 
ton, to organize administrative work, maintain 
records and follow through on decisions. Sec- 
retariat also would prepare agendas and deal 
with inter-departmental problems. . . . Federal 
grand jury in Washington indicted 8 witnesses 
who refused in 1953 and 1954 to answer ques- 
tions of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee concerning alleged Communist associations 
and activities. 

Nov. 24—Consumers Price Index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics dropped .2% to 114.5 for the 
month ended Oct. 15, the lowest since June, 
1953. Decline meant a lc hr. wage cut for 1,300,- 
000 automobile and aircraft workers. 


FOREIGN 


Nov. 1—Maj. Gen. Fulgencio Batista was 
elected pres. of Cuba without opposition. Dr. Ra- 
mon Grau San Martin. of the Cuban Revolu- 
tionary party, opposing Gen. Batista for the 
presidency, withdrew Oct. 30, charging guaran- 
tees for free elections were lacking and that 
the armed forces were conducting a ‘‘reign of 
terror’’ against his adherents. . . . Gen Hussein 
Azemodeh, chief prosecutor of the Iranian army, 
reported in Iran that 7 ‘‘Communist officers’’ 
had been sentenced to death by a secret military 
court. In recent weeks, 650 civilians and officers 
of Iran’s security forces had been arrested for 
alleged espionage; 16 were executed. . . . Terrorist 
bands from the French protectorates of Tunisia 
and Morocco raided Algeria, killing 9 persons 
and wounding 30. French paratroopers were sent 
to curb attacks by nationalists. Police raided 
offices of the Algerian nationalist movement in 
Paris and other French cities, Nov. 6. French 
cabinet simultaneously ended the legal status of 
the party. In the worst outbreak of violence, 
31 persons were killed in Algeria and Tunisia, 


bands. Both governments called on the rebels, 
Nov. 22, to lay down their arms, promising they 
would not be punished. 

Nov. 3—In Britain, 44,000 dock workers on 
strike in 8 ports, including London and Liver- 
pool, returned to work. Stoppage began Oct. 4, 
over a dispute on employers’ classification of 
workers and on overtime. Arthur Deakin, British 
trade unionist, said Communists were responsible, 
attempting to wreck the union movement in 


Britain. 
Germans Hostile to Saar Pact 


Nov. 4—Chancellor Konrad Adenauer disclosed 
in Bonn, Germany, that his coalition govern- 
ment disagreed over the acceptability of the Saar 
agreement with France. The Free Democratic 
party, the All-German bloc and the German 
party called the agreement unsatisfactory. 

Nov. 6—In an address on the eve of the 37th 
anniversary of. the Bolsehevik revolution, Maxim 
Z. Saburov, a deputy premier of the U-.S.S.R., 
invited Yugoslavia to resume ‘“‘normal’’ rela- 
tions with Russia. He criticized the U.S. only 
once, remarking that attempts by U.S. leaders 
to negotiate with the Soviet Union from a “‘posi- 
tion of strength’? was ‘“‘strange’’ and that such 
an attitude never was successful in relations with 
the Soviet Union. His speech at the Bolshoi 
Theater, in Moscow, listed Soviet accomplish- 
ments and attempts to increase industrial and 
agricultural production. . . . U.S. agreed to grant 
Egypt $40,000,000 to develop its economy. The 
agreement, signed in Cairo, fufilled a promise 
by President Eisenhower to aid Egypt after that 
nation had signed a Suez Canal pact with Britain. 
See page i111... . . Constantin von Neurath, 81, 
foreign minister of Germany under the Nazi 
regime, was released from Spandau prison in West 
Berlin. He had been sentenced in 1946 to 15 yrs. 
for atrocities in Czechoslovakia. 

Nov. 10—Charles E. Bohlen, U.S. ambassador 
to the Soviet Union, reported on his talk Nov. 
7, with Premier Georgi M. Malenkoy. British 
Ambassador Sir William Hayter also was present. 
Premier Malenkov, according to Ambassador Boh- 
len, proposed practical diplomacy to ease East- 
West tensions and suggested that the British, 
U.S. and Soviet governments prevent minor 
issues from developing into major problems. 

Nov. 11—Jean Monnet, ch. of the High Au- 
thority of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, reported he would not seek re-election 
when his term expired Feb. 10, 1955, declaring 


he sought ‘‘freedom of action’? to work for a 
European federation. . . . Council of State, Italy’s 
highest administrative tribunal, directed the 


Ministry of the Interior to grant juridical recog- 
nition to a Pentecostal sect (Protestant) prev- 
iously persecuted by police. Decision upholding 
religious freedom was to apply to other Protes- 
tant sects. 


West Shuns Soviet Conference 


Nov. 13—Soviet Union invited European na- 
tions with which it maintains relations and the 
U.S. to attend an all-European security con- 
ference in Paris or Moscow. Communist China 
was invited as an observer. The proposed con- 
ference was seen as a Russian attempt to bar 
ratifications of the Paris agreement to arm West 
Germany. The U.S. and 16 Western European 
nations refused to attend. British Foreign Secy. 
Sir Anthony Eden earlier pointed out that a 
change in Russian tactics did not mean a change 
in Russian objectives. Conference opened in 
Moscow, Nov. 29. Soviet Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov told representatives of the 8 Communist 
European nations who attended that their coun- 
tries must be strengthened militarily to guard 
against ‘‘possible aggression’? in the event West 
Germany was armed. . . . In New Zealand elec- 
tions, the conservative Natl. party won 43 seats 
in the House of Representatives to 37 for Labor, 
according to incomplete returns. 

Nov. 14—Communist torpedo boats sank a 1,800- 
ton Nationalist Chinese destroyer escort north 
of the Nationalist-held Tachen Islands, off the 
Chekiang coast of the Chinese Mainland. Of 150 
crewmen aboard, 29 were lost. 

Nov. 22—In Luxemburg, the Council of Minis- 
ters of the European Coal and Steel Community 
approved a draft treaty for closer cooperation be- 
tween the Community and Britain. Draft was to 
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Chronology—November, 1954 


ee ee ee 
be submitted to Britain for study. The Com- 
munity, in a report comparing the first 10 mos. 
of 1953 with a similar period in 1954, said coal 
production had increased 1.5%, and steel pro- 
duction 7.9%. Steel production for 1954 was 
estimated at 43,000,000 tons. Giuseppe Pella, 
former premier of Italy, succeeded the late 
peace lg! Gasperi as pres. of the Community, 

‘ov. 29. 

Nov. 24—In Japan, Conservatives opposed to 
Premier Shigeru Yoshida formed a new political 
party—the Japan Democratic party, headed by 
Ichiro Hatoyama. Composed of Progressives and 
Liberals, the party controls 121 seats in the 
lower house of parliament, against 185 for 
Premier Yoshida’s Liberals. Premier Yoshida re- 
signed as leader of the liberals, Nov. 28. Party 


chose Taketora Ogata, deputy premier, as his 
successor, 
Nov. 28—Christian Social Union, affiliate of 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s Christian Demo- 
cratic party, won elections for the state parlia- 
ment in Bavaria. Social Democrats failed to win 
@ Majority in Hesse, opening the way for the 
Chancellor to seek support of the All-German 
bloc. Control of Hesse would give Adenauer a 
safe majority in the Bundesrat, West Germany’s 
upper parliamentary house, and assure ratifica- 
tion of the Paris and Saar. agreements. 


West Seeks Conference Guarantees 


Noy. 29—In notes to the Soviet Union, Britain, 
France and the U.S. proposed a Big Four foreign 
ministers’ conference to be followed by one on 
European security, but insisted on prior condi- 
tions: Soviet Union must have signed an Aus- 
trian state treaty, ratification must be com- 
pleted on the Paris agreements for West German 
arming and sovereignty, and Russia must clarify 
its position on all-German elections. 

Nov. 30—Daniel F. Malan, 80, resigned as prime 
minister of the Union of South Africa and was 
succeeded by Johannes G. Strydom, 61, extreme 
nationalist. Nationalists elected Strydom after 
Nicolaas C. Havenga, finance minister, who was 
backed by Malan, withdrew and retired from 
politics. . French Natl. Assembly approved 
a constitutional reform bill, 412 to 141, with 
Communists and some Popular Republicans ab- 
staining. Bill curbs Communists in the Assembly, 
increases the powers of the advisory Council of 
the Republic and reduces the majority needed to 
approve a new premier. Bill becomes effective 
when signed by Pres. Rene Coty. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Nov. 1—Lt. Gen. John B. Coulter, head of the 
U. N. Korean Reconstruction Agency, said funds 
were lacking to carry out the agency’s 1954 pro- 
gram and to start its 1955 plan. By the end of 
September, only $123,000,000 of  $210,000,000 
pledged had been received. General Assembly 
previously had agreed to spend $266,000,000 to 
restore the economy of South Korea. 

Nov. 4—General Assembly, in a unanimous reso- 
lution, called on the Disarmament Commission 
to revive a subcommittee that met in London, 
May 13-June 22. New attempts were to be made 
to reach agreement on disarmament and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons. 

Nov. 5—Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the U.Nz announced the U.S. and 7 
other nations negotiating the establishment of 
an agency to develop the peacetime uses of 
atomic energy had revised plans for a pool of 
fissionable materials. Donor nations would trans- 
fer atomic materials directly to projects approved 
by the agency, which would act as a clearing 
house for nuclear materials. . . . Appeals board 
of UNESCO upset a decision by Dir. Luther 
Evans dismissing 4 American citizens from the 
agency. See U.N. Chronology, Aug. 23. 

Nov..15—Ambassador Lodge told the Political 
and Security Committee of the General Assembly 
that the Atomic Energy Commission had allocated 
220 lbs. of fissionable materials (U-235) for other 
nations to use in experimental reactors. Britain, 
Nov. 16, promised to contribute 44 Ibs. 

Nov. 17—Soviet Union agreed to serve on an 
advisory committee that was to arrange an in- 
ternational conference on the peaceful applica- 
tion of atomic energy. Other members were the 
U.S., Britain, France, Canada, India and Brazil. 
Agreement was reached Nov. 18, on all but one 
provision of a resolution endorsing President 
Eisenhower’s program for the peaceful use of 
atomic energy. West rejected a Soviet proposal 
calling on the U.N. to invite to the conference all 
nations wishing to attend. 


Vishinsky Dies 


Nov. 22—Andrei Y. Vishinsky, 70, First Deputy 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union and that 
nation’s representative in the U.N., died in New 
York City after a heart attack. Jacob A. Malik, 
Soviet ambassador to Britain, took over the U.N. 
post temporarily. .. Pierre Mendes-France, 
premier of France, in an address to the General 


Chinese Communists Give Prison Terms to U. s. Airmen for "Spying”™ 


Peiping (Communist China) radio re- 
ported Nov. 23 that a Chinese military 
tribunal had sentenced 13 Americans to 
prison terms of 4 yrs. to life for alleged 
spying. Eleven were U.S. Airmen and 2 
were civilian employes of the U.S. Army; 
they had been shot down over Korea dur- 
ing the war. The Chinese asserted the 
Americans were special agents of Central 
Intelligence Agency and had admitted 
their “crimes.” Nine Chinese_had been 
sentenced to prison or death. Communist 
China asserted Nov. 24 that 106 ‘‘special 
agents” sent into China since 1951 had 
been killedeand 124 captured. ; 

The anncuncement created anger in 
official circles. The Defense Dept. called 
the charges “utterly false’ and President 
Eisenhower promised tireless efforts to 
free the men. The U.S. prepared a curt 
protest and demanded that the men be 
freed. The U.S. consul general in Geneva 
read the note to the Chinese consul gen- 
eral in Geneva, who refused to accept it. 
Then the U.S. employed the British to de- 
liver the note. It charged violation of in- 
ternational law, the Korean armistice, and 
“elementary precept of justice and hu- 
manity.” It asserted the political charges 
against the airmen were “without foun- 
dation” and the treatment of civilians 
was “reprehensible.” The Americans had 
been on lawful missions over combat 
zones in Korea.or over international 
waters when captured by Chinese en- 
gaged in ‘Communist aggression against 


Korea.” The U.S. demanded compensa- 
tion and punishment of officials respon- 
sible. The Chinese rejected the protest. 
U.N. Ambassador Lodge asked U.N. 
Secy. Hammarskjold to send the note to 
the 60 U.N. members and placed the issue 
before the U.N. The British Foreign 
Office called the Chinese action ‘“out- 
rageous”’ and accused the Chinese of bad 
faith in hiding the imprisonment for over 
a year. 

Sen. Wm. F. Knowland, majority lead- 
er, said the U.S. had a moral obligation 
to use more than words and called for a 
blockade of Communist China. Secy. 
Dulles commented that before a blockade 
could be considered, so-called peaceful 
measures should be followed. Sen. Know- 
land said he agreed but wished to know 
how soon these measures would be taken 
and what would happen if they were not 
effective. 

President Eisenhower, at a press con- 
ference, said ‘‘a blockade is an act of war 
intended to bring your adversary to your 
way of thinking or to his knees,” and 
that it was not effective except as an 
act of war. He said it was for the U.S. 
to pursue a steady course and “refuse 
to be goaded into actions that would be 
unwise,” since the Communists obviously 
wished to split the Allies apart. Most of 
the Senators approved the Administra- 
tion’s stand, including Sen. Walter F. 
George (D.-Ga.), J. Wm. Fulbright (D.- 
Ark.) and John J. Sparkman (D.-Ala.) 
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Assembly, suggested that a Big Four conference 
be held in May, 1955, after the Paris agreements 
on West German sovereignty and arming had 
been ratified. Before such a conference was held, 
he said, differences could be discussed through 
normal diplomatic channels. Advising ‘‘cautious 
exploration,’’ he suggested the possibility of a 
collective security system for all of Europe. To 
show its good faith, the Soviet Union could sign 
an Austrian state treaty, he said. 


GENERAL 

Nov. 3—In New York, the English-Speaking 
Union presented Queen Mother Elizabeth of Eng- 
land with a fund of $433,481 raised in the U.S. 
as a memorial to her husband, the late King 
George VI. Funds, contributed by 10,000 persons, 
were to be used to provide fellowships for young 
persons from the British Commonwealth to 
study in the U.S. 

Noyv..7—USAF Boeing RB-29 photo-recon- 
naisance plane was shot down over Hokkaido 
Island, Japan, by 2 Russian jet planes. All 11 
crewmen bailed out, but one was found dead. 
U.S. claimed the plane did not return the fire 
of the Russian fighters and protested the inci- 
dent. Secy. of State Dulles said Nov. 9, that 
the U.S. was considering the use of fighter plane 
escorts for U.S. aircraft flying near Communist 
territory. Peiping radio charged, Nov. 10, that 
U.S. military planes ‘‘intruded’’ over areas of 
southeast China in 50 sorties Nov. 7-8. 

Yoshida Asks Aid for Asia 

Noy. 8—Shigeru Yoshida, premier of Japan, 
in the U.S. on a state visit, urged a program 
similar to the Marshall Plan to combat com- 
munism in underdeveloped countries of Asia. 
In his address to the Natl. Press Club in Wash- 
ington, he asserted Communist China was ‘‘in- 
vesting at a per capita rate at least twice that 
of all current capital investment in Southeast 
Asia.’’ He believed any sum invested in Asia 
under $4 billion would not be enough. If China’s 
economic program surpassed that of Southeast 
Asia, that part of the world would ‘‘fall to the 
Communists without a struggle.’’ Premier Yo- 
shida left for Japan, Nov. 14, after reaching 
an agreement calling on the U.S. to furnish 
$100,000,000 in surplus farm commodities to Japan. 

Nov. 9—John F. Roche, confessed killed of 5 
persons was found guilty of murder in the first 
degree for the slaying of Dorothy Westwater. 
The jury did not recommend mercy, and Roche 
was sentenced Nov. 30 to death in the electric 
chair, See General Chronology, June 16, 

Nov. 10—A 15-ft. memorial statue honoring 
the Marine Corps was dedicated in Arlington, 
Va., near the Arlington Natl. Cemetery. The 
statue, depicting the flag raising on Iwo Island 
during World War II, was executed by sculptor 
Felix de Weldon. 

Ellis Island Closed 

Nov. 12—Ellis Island, where 20,000,000 immi- 
grants had been processed in 62 yrs., virtually 
was closed as an immigration station. Under 
new, liberalized immigration procedure, deten- 
tion cases were to be transferred to Federal de- 
tention centers in metropolitan New York. In the 
future, only aliens whose freedom of movement 
was considered adverse to public safety or to 
national security would be held at Ellis Island. 
... A Brooklyn, N. Y., grand jury began an in- 
quiry into a bribery racket involving traffic law 
violations. Brooklyn District Attorney Edward S. 
Silver had said that about 100 policemen sold 
“courtesy cards’’ to motorists, who, when stopped 
by racketeering officers for traffic violations, pre- 
sented the cards and were granted immunity from 
summonses. Motorists paid ‘‘$10 and up’’ for the 
cards, according to Silver. 

Nov. 16—Noel Field and his wife, Herta, who 
disappeared in Communist Europe in 1949, were 
released according to a radio broadcast from 
Budapest, Hungary: Alleged espionage charges 
against the couple were dropped by Hungary. 
Hermann Field, arrested in Poland in 1949 while 
searching for his brother, Noel, had been freed 
Oct. 25. Poland said responsibility for the ‘‘base- 
less’’ charges against Hermann Field lay with 
Josef Swiatlo, former high official of the Polish 
secret police who defected to the West, Dec. 
6; 1953. Radar Warning System 

Nov, 19—A joint U. S.-Canadian announce- 
ment reported that the U.S. will finance and 
construct a 3,000-mi. radar warning system across 
arctic Canada from Alaska to Greenland. The 
system was designed to alert both Canada and the 


be 

warning line—DEW. was 
to land and had the option of 
system upon its completion. The jointly-operated 
Pinetree net the U. S.-Canadian border 
already is in operation. Another line, a few 
pote i mi. south of DEW, was being built by 
Can . 

Nov. 20—Gen. John E. Hull, since 1953 comdr.- 
in-chief, Far East and U.N. co , turned 
over Far East land forces to Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, who had succeeded Gen. Van Fleet at 
8th Army Hg. in Seoul. Gen. Taylor will move 
the U.S. 9th Army Corps from Korea to Ha. 
in Tokyo. 

Nov. 22—At the opening session of the con- 
ference of American Ministers of Finance and 
Economy, in Petropolis, Brazil, Joao Cafe Filho, 
pres. of Brazil, appealed to delegates of the 21 
American republics to see that cooperation among 
them was not ‘‘too little and too late.’’ Represen- 
tatives from Canada, Japan and Western Eu- 
ropean nations also attended. Dr. Eugenio Gudin, 
Brazil’s Minister of Finance, was elected ch. of 
the conference, which was to study trade and 
examine economic problems of the American 
nations. : 

Nov. 23—General Motors Corp. manufactured 
its fifty-millionth motor vehicle (a Chevrolet) at 
Flint, Mich. Harlow H. Curtice, pres. of GM, 
predicted in Detroit the day before, that 5,800,000 
passenger cars and 1,000,000 trucks would be 
built in 1955. 

Remington Dies in Prison 

Nov. 23—William W. Remington, 36, former 
economist in the Commerce Dept. who was serving 
a 3-yr. term for perjury, was beaten by 2 fellow 
prisoners in the Lewisburg (Penn.) Federal 
Penitentiary. He died from head injuries, Nov. 
24. FBI reported Nov. 26, that a third convict in- 
volved had admitted robbery was the motive. 

Nov. 27—Alger Hiss, 50, was released from the 
Lewisburg Federal Penitentiary after serving 44 
mos. for perjury. The former State Dept. em- 
ployee protested his innocence and said he would 
continue his efforts for vindication. 

Nov, 29—Riot by 300 criminally insane prison- 
ers at the New Jersey Institute for the Insane, 
Trenton, N. J., was put down by state and local 
police. Five guards were beaten. 

Disasters 

U.S. Navy’s experimental twin-jet seaplane, the 
Sea Dart, disintegrated in mid-air over San 
Diego Bay, Calif., Nov. 4. Pilot was killed... . 
Four men were killed and 11 injured, Nov. 4, in 
crash of a USAF plane at Tucson (Ariz.) Muni- 
cipal Airport, . . . About 1,000 persons were in- 
jured in Beirut, Lebanon, Nov. 7, during a parade 
commemorating the birth of Mohammed when 
ground soaked by gasoline fuel for torches was 
ignited. . . . Ten persons, including a family of 
8, were killed by gas fumes from a defective 
heater in a New York apartment, Nov. 7. Similar 
accident took the lives of. a couple in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Inspection crews were doubled Nov. 9, after 
3 more persons died from fumes of gas appliances. 
. . . By Nov. 12, 30 persons had died in the 
Zagora region of southern Morocco after three- 
years’ normal rainfall fell in 3 days. . . . Train 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad, enroute to 
Boston from Montreal, left the rails at Nashua, 
N.H., Nov. 12, killing a woman and injuring 23 
other persons. . . . Explosion and fire killed one 
man outside and trapped 15 workers in mine 
No. 9 of the Jamison Coal & Coke Co., near 
Farmington, W. Va., Nov. 13. Hope for the men 
was given up Nov. 14, when the mine was sealed. 
: . Japanese freighter Merinsan Maru and the 
Panamanian freighter Lake Charles collided in 
the East River, south of the Williamsburg Bridge, 
N.Y., Nov. 18. No one was injured. ... . Santa 
Fe Chief, Los Angeles to Chicago, was derailed 
by a broken rail in the Mojave Desert, near 
Needles, Calif., Nov. 24. About 35 of the 95 
passengers aboard were shaken up or bruised. 
: . . Fire destroyed 75% of the U.S. Army’s supply 
base in Pusan, Korea, Nov. 27. . . . Storm in the 
North Sea, Nov. 27, wrecked a lightship off Rams- 
gate, Eng. Seven seamen reportedly were killed. 
Gales that buffeted England also broke in two a 
tanker} the World Concord, in the Irish Sea; 42 
men were rescued. On Nov. 30, a British cargo 
vessel sank off Ireland with a loss of 24 lives. 
Deaths from the storm totalled 58... . Floods in 
Nepal killed 261, according to a report, Nov. 29. 


Memorable Dates—3000 B.C_—379 A.D. 
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B. Cc. 
30) 


‘ 00 r 
Pyramids begun by kings of Egypt at Sakkara. 
Cheops built great pyramid at Giza; Chephren 
second largest. Sphinx built about 2900 B. C. 
2067-2025 - 
Hammurabi ruled west Semitic kingdom of Baby- 
lon; wrote great code of laws. Ruled Canaan in 
days of Abraham. 


0 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt (approx.). 


Ikhnaton introduced monotheistic worship of 
Aton, or sun, in Egypt. His successor, Tutank- 
hamen, revived polytheistic orthodoxy, 1350. Tut- 
ankhamen buried at Thebes, 1344; tomb opened by 
Howard Carter and James H. Breasted, 1923-24. 

2 1184—Homer’s Troy 

Troy fell to Greeks after 10-year siege, according 
to Homer. While poem is legendary, numerous 
battles were waged on site at northwest corner of 
Asia Minor“three miles from Hellespont (Dardan- 
elles). Later town of Ilium was visited by Xerxes 
and exploited by Alexander_the Great. Romans, 
glorifying their legendary descent from Aeneas, who 
escaped from Troy, built up Ilium. 

In 1871 Henry Schliemann, German archaeologist, 
excavated site of Troy on hill of Hissarlik and 
found deposits of seven cities. Dorpfeld found two 
more. Schliemann identified second city with 
Homer’s Troy, but objects found in sixth city cor- 
respond better with Greek remains of 1200 te 1100 
B. C. found at PEARSE Mycenae. F 


David, king in Jerusalem, Israelite kingdom es- 
tablished, 1030 B. C. Solomon king, 1014 B. C. 
Israelites divided into pudal and Samaria, 933 B. C. 

5 


Legendary date of founding of Rome by Romulus. 
Hills occupied for centuries by Indo-Europeans and 
Sabines, sheepherders. 4 

612 

Nineveh, Assyrian capital, destroyed by Baby- 
lonians. Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylonians defeated 
Egyptians at Carchemish 605 B. C. Built hanging 
gardens. Destroyed Solomon’s temple, 587 B. C. 


563 
Gautama, called Buddha, ‘‘the Enlightened,” 
born near Himalayas; died 483 B. C., aged 80. 
Sought to overcome worldly pain by spiritual con- 
templation, achieving state of Nirvana. 


550 
Confucius, Chinese social philosopher, born; died 
478 B. C. Taught: ‘‘Do not do to others what you 
do not wish done ‘to hap 


King Darius’ Persian army landed at Marathon 
to march on Athens. Athenian hoplites (spearmen) 
numbering 9,000, routed 20,000 Persians, saving 


Greece. 
484-480—Thermopylae. 

Persian King Xerxes marched a great host _2,000 
miles to invade Greece. His Phoenicians and Egyp- 
tians built two ship bridges-across Hellespont from 
Abydos (Nagara) fo Sestos, 2,000 yards long. One 
bridge of planks and-dirt rested on 360 ships; the 
other on 3147" Herodotus says army crossed for 
seven days and Seven nights. 

At Thermopylae, 480 B. C., Persians suffered huge 
losses in pass held by Leonidas and 300 Spartans, 
supported by 700 Thespians and 400 Thebans. Per- 
sians took Athens and Attica. Athenians under 
Themistocles destroyed Persian fleet at Salamis 
under eyes of Xerxes, won land battle. Rallying 

,000 from’ Greek states. they routed Persians 
at Plataea. J 


438 ; 

Phidias completed Parthenon at Athens, 228 ft. 
Jong, 102 ft. broad, Doric columns, 33 feet high, 
roof height, 60 ft. One of the great milestones of 
architecture. 399 


Socrates, Greek philosopher, condemned by 
Athenian state, drank hemlock (dropwort). Plato 
his disciple, recorded 35 dialogues, great philosophi- 
cal work. Dialogues recommended: Gorgias, Apol- 
ogy, Crito, Phaedo, Republic, Phaedrus, Banquet. 
Xenophon, another disciple, recorded memorabilia. 


Alexander of Macedon ‘‘the Great,’’ born. Ruth- 
less and energetic military leader, defeated Persians 
at Granicus, Issus, Arbela; conquered Asia Minor 
and Egypt, burned Persian capital, Persepolis, car- 
ried war to the Punjab. Founder of Alexandria. 
Died of fever at Been ce B. C. 


Aristotle, Greek philosopher with scientific mind, 
disciple’ of Plato, died, 62. Demosthenes, Greek 
statesman, died. 


300 
Approximate date for invention of Mayan cal- 


endar in Yucatan, giving solar year 365.24 days an 
lunar month 29.52 days. Considered more our nen 
older calendars of Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, Greece. 


264 
Rome began first Punic war against Carthage, 
tich commercial seaport on Bay of Tunis. In 241 
Carthage ceded Sicily and Lipari islands; in 239 
Rome annexed Sardinia and Corsica. 
218-146 

Hannibal, young Carthaginian, started war of 
revenge against Rome (second Punic war). Crossed 
from Spain to Italy via Mont Geneyre in Alps with 
20,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, and elephants. De- 
feated Romans at Lake Trasimene, 217 B. C., and 
Cannae, 216 B. C. Victories nullified by Fabius, 
‘the delayer,’’ hence ‘‘Fabian retreat.’? War closed 
with defeat of Carthage in Africa by Publius 
Scipio 202 B. C. Hannibal, after career in Asia 
Minor, committed suicide in Bithynia upon betrayal 


to Romans. 

Third Punic war, 149-146 B. C., ended with total 
destruction of Carthage. Later Roman colony built 
re Sept eventually destroyed by Saracens, 


55 

Julius Caesar, after conquering Gaul, entered 
Britain; again in 54 B. C. Trading between Britons 
and Romans in Gaul. Caesar crossed Rubicon 49 
B. C. to fight Pompey, defeating him at Pharsalus, 
48 B. C. After tarrying with Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, he defeated Pharnaces at Zela, Asia Minor, 
47 B. C.; sent ‘‘veni, vidi, vici’? message—‘I came, 
I saw, I conquered,”’ ic oes Senate. 


Julius Caesar assassinated in Senate at Rome. 
Will made his nephew Gaius Octavian his successer. 
After brief triumvirate of Octavian, Antony and 
Lepidus (during which Antony caused death of 
Cicero), Octavian defeated Antony at Actium, con- 
quered Egypt.. Antony and Cleopatra committed 
suicide, Octavian defeated his rivals Brutus and 
Cassius at Phillipi. Called Augustus, was first 
Roman Emperor. Died 14 A. D, 


Birth of Jesus Christ in Bethlehem. 


1B. C. and 1 A. D. 

The year 1 B. C. is the first year before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The year 1 A. D. 
is the first year of the Christian Era. Jan, 1,1B. C. 
is just one year before Jan. 1, 1 A, D. The elapsed 
number of yéars between a date B. C. and the 
same date A. D. is one less than the sum of the 
years. The Christian era was calculated by the 
monk Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th century after 
Christ. He placed Jesus’ birth on Dec. 25 in the 
year 753 of Rome, and decided 754 should be the 
first year of the Christian era. Biblical scholars re- 
ject his date because King Herod, who ordered the 
Massacre of the Innocents, died in the Roman year 
7150, or 4 B. C. Since Jesus was alive at that time 
scholars place his birth at 4 B.C. or earlier. 


A. D. 
THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


29 
Crucifixion of Jesus in reign of Roman emperor, 
Tiberius; Pontius Pilate pro-consul in Judea. The 
Roman Catholic church; by designating 1933 as a 
holy year, adhered to tradition that crucifixion took 
place Friday, April 3, Saree D. 


Roman Emperor Claudius 
occupation of 300 years begun. 
4 


subdued Britons; 


6 
Persecution of Christians by Nero; burning of 
Rome. Apostles Paul and Peter martyred. 


10 
Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. Christians, perse- 
cuted, worship in catacombs of Rome. Persecutions 
continued past 300 A. D. Emperor Galerius, on 
deathbed, agreed to tolerance. 


, 79 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabii, destroyed by erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. as 


Roman Emperor Constantine promulgated Edict 
of Milan, assuring religious liberty, making Chris- 
tianity legal. 326 


Constantine moved Roman capital to Byzantium, 
henceforth Constantinople, now Istanbul. Called 
Council of Nicaea, in Bithnyia, Asia Minor, 325 
A. D., to get churchmen to define orthodox 
Christian belief. Divinity of Christ and Holy 
Trinity endorsed; minority view of Arius rejected. 
Baptized on his bilge ks Eusebius, 337 A.D. 


Theodosius, Roman emperor, made Christianity 
based on Nicene creed official religion, banned 
pagan gods. 


130 ‘ 


Bishop Patrick, native of Severn valley, sent as 
issiibary to Ireland; labored 30 years, convert: 
natives to Christianity. In 563 Columba fi 
church on Iona. In 597 Augustine arrived, founded 
church at Canterbury. All three made saints. 


449 
Anglo-Saxon migrations from continent to 
Britain begin at signers 


Mohammed, born in Mecca; Hegira, flight from 
Mecca, 622. Died 632. Saracens crossed to Spain 
411 A. D., established Moorish kingdom, lasted 
until 1492 A. D. 


131 
Great period of Mayan empire began, closed 987. 


132 
Charles. Martel, Frankish ruler, decisively de- 
feated 90,000 Saracens near Poitiers, France, high- 
water mark of invasion. 


Charlemagne, king of Franks, proclaimed em- 
peror by Pope Leo III on Christmas day in St. 
Peter’s. Charlemagne fought Saxons, Lombards 
Saracens 30 years to Christianize them; extended 
empire from Atlantic to eastern boundaries of 
Hungary. Died 814, aged 72, was buried in his 
cathedral at Aix. His empire broke apart. 


1000 
Leif Ericsson’s Norsemen reach Vinland, land of 
grape vines. Variously identified as Labrador, New 
England coast and Martha’s Vineyard. 


Brian Boru, Irish king, defeated Danes at Clon- 
tarf. 


1027 
New empire of Mayas extended north in Mexico. 
Disintegration accelerated by pestilence, 1480. - 
struction of Tayasal, Guatemala, Itza capital, by 
Spanish: governor of Yucatan, 1697, ended Mayan 
millenium, 


1054 
Schism between Eastern (Orthodox) and West- 
ern (Roman) Church, ended 700 years controversy 
over religious doctrine. Eastern Orthodox Church 
became established religion of Russia under the 
Czars. Russian patriarchate formed 1589. 


1066 : 

England conquered by William of Normandy at 

Hastings, Oct. 14; Harold, last Saxon king of 
England, slain, 


1096 

First crusade, preached by Peter of Amiens, 
supported by Pope Urban II, raised 100,000 men. 
Captured Jerusalem, 1099, Acre, 1104, Second, 
1146, lost Jerusalem to Saladin. Third, 1189, 
Richard I of England took Jaffa. Fourth, 1200 
besieged Constantinople, 1204. Fifth, 1216, achieved 
10 year truce. Sixth, 1238, lost ground. Seventh, 
1245, led by Louis IX (St. — of France, who 
was captured, 1250, Eighth, 1270, led by Louis, who 
died before Tunis, 1270. Children’s crusade, 1212, 
50,000 children (est.) disbanded in Italy or lost. 


1215—Magna Carta 

2000 English barons, refusing to fight on foreign 
soil and demanding end to illegal levies.by king, 
forced King John to grant the great charter, Magna 
Carta, at Runnymede. Charter guaranteed priv- 
ileges of nobility, church free from secular inter- 
ference, right of freemen to legal protection. Free- 
men were privileged class; common people were 
villein farmers, practically serfs. But 400 years later 
Edward Coke and Puritans demanded protection 
for large numbers of freemen under guarantees, in- 
cluding clause 39, out of which trial by jury de- 
veloped. It reads: 

No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or dis- 
possessed, or outlawed, or banished, or in any way 
destroyed, nor will we go upon him, nor send upon 
him, except by the legal judgment of his peers or 
by the law of the land, 


Genghis Khan, Tartar emperor, conquered China, { 


first to use gunpowder; son led Tartars to Poland, 
Hungary, Silesia. 


1271 
Marco Polo started with father and uncle for 
Cathay, Mongol kingdom of Kublai Khan. Served 
ee Khan, returned to Venice 1295. Wrote 
ravels. 


1309 
Clement V, French pope, made Avignon seat of 
church; Urban V returned to Rome, 1367, aban- 
doned it; Gregory XI finally reentered St. Peter’s, 
1377. During the Great Schism, 1378-1417, French 
and Italian factions chose popes for Avignon and 
Rome; breach healed Pieces in V, 1417, 
2 
John Wycliffe, Oxford forerunner of Reformation, 
(1320-1384) directed translation of Vulgate Bible 
into English vernacular. Supported bill in parlia- 
ment declaring it sinful for clergy to hold property. 
By elevating Scriptures above church authority he 
anticipated Lutheran doctrine by 150 years. 


Memorable Dates—410 A.D.—1513 
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death and burned at Rouen by 
May 30, 1431. Sentence revoked 25 years 
been canonized as nt. 


1453 
Constantinople captured by Turks. 
End of i00-years’ war between England and 
France, begun 1338, caused by English claims to 
France. England lost all except Caldis, which 
French captured 1558.- 


1456—Gutenberg Bible 


Johann Gutenberg (Gansfleisch) completed first 
Bible printed from movable type; ols., folio, 
42 lines 2 columns to page. Printing took five years. 


Date established by note in Mazarin copy. 


In 1457 Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffier pro- 
duced first book printed in colors, and having 
printers’ name, date and place, a Psalter. . 

In 1475 William Caxton printed first book in 
English, translation of a French history of Troy, 
at Bruges, Belgium. He moved to Westminster, 


London, cern first book in England, 1477. 


492—Discovery of America 


Christopher Columbus, Genoese navigator (be- 


lieved to have reached Iceland with British in 1477) 


after years of agitation in Spain gained support of 
Queen Isabella for westward voyage. Left Palos 
Aug. 3 with Santa Maria, 100 tons, 52 men; Pinta. 
50 tons, 18 men: Nina, 40’tons, 18 men. On’ Oct. 12 
at 2 a.m., Rodrigo de Triana on Pinta discovered 
land. Columbus landed on Guanahoni, Bahamas, 
also called San Salvador and Watling Island. Dis- 

E or San Do- 
mingo); built first fort, La Navidad, there. Made 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea. 

Second eayane Sept. 24, 1493, Columbus dis- 
covered Guadalupe, Antigua, Virgin Islands, Puerto 
Rico, Jamaica, Isle of Pines. Returned to Cadiz 
June 11, 1496. 

Third voyage, May 30, 1498. Columbus reached 
Trinidad, South American mainland, Gulf of Paria. 
Sent to Spain in irons, 1500, but freed. 

Fourth voyage, May 9, 1502. He reached St. 
Lucia, Cape Gracias a Dios (Honduras), Almirante, 
Puerto Bello, Isthmus of Panama. Returned 1504. 

Columbus died May 20, 1506 at Valladolid, was 
buried at Seville. In 1542 his body and that of his 
son Diego, .were buried in cathedral of San 
Domingo. When French conquered island, 1795-96, 
bodies were taken to Havana. In 1898, after Spain 
lost_ Cuba, they were removed to the cathedral 
in Seville. San Domingo denies removal. 


1497 

John Cabot, Venetian employed by English 
reached Canada. His son Sebastian joined second 
voyage, 1498. English claim to Canada based on 
their discoveries. 

Amerigo Vespucci, Italian-born Spanish naviga- 
tor, asserted he reached American mainland (New 
World) year before Columbus. Martin Waldsee- 
muller of St. Die in book, 1507, asked land be 
called America ‘‘because Americus discovered it.’’ 
Europe approved. - 

1498 


Savonarola, preacher against luxury and power 
of clergy, burned as heretic in Florence, May 23. 
s oe da Gama, Portuguese navigator, reached 
india. 


1506 
Pope Julius IT (della Rovere) started new St. 
Peter’s; employed Michelangelo, nraheee: 
Raphael. _1509—Henry VIII’s Wives 

Henry VIII became king of England. Defeated 
Scots at Flodden Field. 1513. Named defender of 
the Faith by Pope Clement VII for attacking 
Luther, 1521. When pope refused to annul his 
marriage to Catherine of Aragon for lack of male 
issue, Henry divorced Catherine, married . Anne 
Boleyn, 1533. Act of Supremacy abrogated pope’s 
authority, made king head of church in England, 
1534. He ordered monasteries closed, 1536. 

Queen Anne Boleyn was tried for adultery on 
order of Henry VIII in 1536 and beheaded. Henry 
married Jane Seymour, who died 1537, after giving 
birth to son who became Edward VI. Henry married 
Anne of Cleves. divorced her. 1540. Next. Cather- 
ine Howard, beheaded 1542, Next, Catherine Parr, 
1543, who survived him. 


1513 
Juan Ponce de Leon, veteran of one Col 
voyage, searched for Bimini, found and See 


o. 


-Plorida. Died in Cu 


ba, 1521. 
Balboa discovered Pacific at Darien, Sept. 25. 


Martin Luther, Augustinian monk, preaching 
faith over works, attacked abuse of papal indul- 
ences by posting 95 theses (propositions) on Wit- 

berg church-door, Oct. 31. Diet of Worms, under 
Charles V, January, 1521, ordered recantation. 
Luther, backed by German princes, refused; put 
Scriptures above papal authority. Defended stand 
in Rome. Translated Greek New Testament into 
German, 1522. Became head of German evangeli- 
cal movement, broke with Rome; married. Augs- 
burg Confession, basic Lutheran creed, presented 
to Diet there by Melanchthon, 1530. ~ 


1519 
Conquest of Mexico te geen aa Cortes. 


Fernando Magellan discovered Strait, of Ma- 
gellan, Tierra del Fuego, Ladrones, reached Phil- 
ippines, for Spain. 


24 

Verrazano, Italian employed by French, explored 

New England coast, possibly New York bay. 
1526—First New Testament 

_ First printed version of New Testament in Eng- 
lish, made by William Tyndale in Cologne, sup- 
pressed in England. Tyndale executed for heresy, 
Oct. 6, 1536, at i bas oe Brussels, Belgium. 


15 
Prancisco Pizzaro ere Peru for Spain. 


John Calvin, French-born religious reformer, 
published his Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
influential Protestant doctrine. Rejected Lutheran 
doctrine of consubstantiation; believed in religious 
base of citizenship, original sin, infant damnation. 
influence extended to Scotch Presbyterians, English 
Puritans and Puritan New. England. ‘ 

Jacques Cartier. sent by Francis I of France, in 
two--voyages (1534-36) discovered St. Lawrence, 
reached site of Montreal. Third voyage 1541. Basis 
of French claims to Canada. 


1535 
Miles Coverdale published first complete Bible 
in English. Also worked on first authorized Bible, 
“the Great Bible,’’ completed 1539. Other editions: 
Whittingham’s New Testament, with Calvin’s in- 
troduction, 1557; Geneva Bible, 1560;. Bishops’ 
Bible, 1568. 1540 


Francisco Coronado, searching for gold and 
“Seven cities of Cibola,’’ explored Southwest north 
of Rio Grande with -70 horse, 30 foot soldiers. Her- 
nando de Alarcon discovered Colorado river, Don 
Garcia Lopez de Cardenas discovered Grand 
Canyon. Hernando de Soto discovered Mississippi, 
1541-42. 1545 


Council of Trent, in Austrian Tyrol, urged on 
Pope Paul III by Emperor Charles V, to define 
Catholic dogma and remedy ecclesiastical abuses, 
opened Dee. 13; continued intermittently until 1563; 
Aalarkaiy supreme papal authority, outlined ortho- 

ox faith. 


1555 

Bishops Ridley and Latimer burned at Oxford, 
Oct. 16; Archbishop Cramner of Canterbury Mar. 
21, 1566; 277 other religious leaders burned in at- 
tempt of Queen Mary Tudor to restore Catholic 
authority. Elizabeth became queen, 1558, made 
Anglican communion official church. 

1560—Huguenot Persecution 

1200 Huguenots hanged at Amboise. Catherine 
de Medici; Regent of France for son, Charles IX, 
by Edict of January, 1562, granted Huguenots right 
to worship outside walled towns. Infraction of edict 
led to massacre of Huguenots at Vassy, Mar. l, 
1562, beginning of eight wars of religion. Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 1572, encouraged by 
Charles IX on marriage of sister, Marguerite de 
Valois to Henry of Navarre (non-Catholic), Henry 
III caused asSassination of Catholic leaders, Duc 
de Guise and Sardinal of Lorraine, was himself 
murdered Aug. 1, 1589. Henry IV (of Navarre) first 
Bourbon king, promulgated Edict of Nantes, April 
13, 1598, giving Huguenots and Catholics equality 
before law. Henry converted to Catholicism; as- 
sassinated, May 14, 1609. Revocation of edict by 
Louis XIV, Oct. 22, 1685, led to large Huguenot 
immigration to avert and America. 


6 
William Shakespeare born; tradition date, Apr. 
23; baptismal record, Apr. 26. 


1565 
St. Augustine, Florida, founded by Menendez; 
Spaniard. Attacked by Sir Francis Drake, 1586. 


1566 
Duke of Alva persecuted Protestants in Nether- 


iat 1568 Ivan the Terrible of Russia executed 
hundreds accused_of Laas a kill crown prince. 


Sir Francis Drake claimed west coast (California) 
for Queen Elizabeth. Left metal plate, found in 
Marin county, 1936. ~ 1582 

First Catholic New Testament in English issued 
at Reims; Old Testament translated at Douai, 1609. 


* 


Memorable Dates—1513-1649 131 


1587 ; 
Mary, Queen of Scots, executed f : 
actually, threat to throne of Elisabeth 
Virginia Dare, first white child, horn on Roanoke 
island, N. C., Aug..18, seven days after Sir Walter 
ton, Sanged Woes Bad cheapoeetet, lowvig "aay 
i sSappeared, 
word “Croatan’’. sie? Recs 


1588 

Spanish Armada, 132 ships, 33,000 soldiers and 
crews, sent by Philip II of pies against England, 
destroyed by Drake’s attac! and storms, July 
21-29. Only 50 ships reached Spain. 

1590—Spenser and Shakespeare 

Edmund Spenser began The Faerie Queen. First 
Shakespeare poem, Venus and Adonis, registered 
1593, First play, Titus Andronicus, registered 1594. 
Romeo and Juliet pero 1597. 


Shakespeare’s most productive decade opened. 
Included Henry V, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Twelfth Night, Merry Wives of Windsor, Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, King Lear, Tempest, etc. Shake- 
Speare retired to Stratford 1610; died Apr. 23, 1616. 
First folio of 36 plays published 1623; second, 1632; 
third, 1663; fourth, 1675. 


1602 

Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, first white man in 
New England, landed near New Bedford, Mass., 
May 15. 1607 

Capt. John Smith and 105. cavaliers in 3 ships 
started first permanent English settlement at 
Jamestown, Va. May 13. 

1609—Henry Hudson 

Henry Hudson, English explorer of Northwest 
Passage, employed by Dutch East India Co.; sailed 
sloop Half Moon into New York harbor, Sept., and 
up river nearby to Albany. In 1610, in English ship 
Discovery, 55 tons, explored Hudson Bay. On return, 
1611, was put into open boat with eight others 
by_mutinous sailors and lost. 

Samuel de Champlain, French, discovered Lake 
Champlain. 

Spaniards settled Santa Fe, erected presidio. 


1611 
Authorized version of English Bible, ordered by 
James I in 1604, published; it reconciled earlier 
versions and became basic Protestant Bible. 
1618 
Thirty Years’ War opened in Bohemia between 
Catholic and Protestant armies; ended 1648 with 
Peace of Westphalia. Alsace given to France, 
Holland and Switzerland received independence. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, convicted of conspiring in 
1603 to remove James I, petendon Oct. 29, 
: 1619 


House of Burgesses, first representative legisla- 
ture, elected by popular vote at Jamestown, estab- 
lished principle of self-government for royal 
colony. First Negro slaves landed by Dutch- at 
Jamestown. August. 

’ 1620—Plymouth Pilgrims 

Puritan separatists from Church of England, 
some living in Leyden, Holland, since 1609, left 
Plymouth, England, Sept. 16, in Mayflower, 101 
passengers, 48 crew. Original destination Virginia, 
they reached Cape Cod Nov. 9-19, explored coast, 
landed Dec. 21 (Dec. 11, Old Style) at Plymouth, 
so named for Plymouth Co. on map made 1614 by 
Capt. John Smith. Mayflower Compact, signed on 
shipboard, endorsed will cf majority. Started first 
common house, Dec. 25. Half of colony perished 
during hard winter. 

Gov. Bradford’s comment ‘‘they knew they were 
pilgrims’’ (on religious journey), later led them to 
be called Pilgrims, as distinet from Puritans of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony (1630). 


1624 

Dutch landed eight men from ship, New Nether- 
land, on Manhattan, May. Proceeded to Albany. 
Peter Minuit, May 6, 1626, bought Manhattan from 
Indians for trinkets worth $24. Dutch traders had 
visited Manhattan since 1613, called outpost Fort 
Nassau, 1615. 1638 

Peter Minuit landed two shiploads of Swedes and 
Finns at site of Wilmington, Del. 

1642—Charles and Cromwell 

King Charles I of England started war against 
Puritan parliament at York, Aug. 22. His tax exac- 
tions and attempts to force Anglican ceremonials on 
Scotch and Puritan clergy had wrecked his regime. 
After calling no parliament for 11 years he recon- 
vened one in 1640. 

Oliver Cromwell led army of Roundheads for 
parliament, defeated Charles’ Cavaliers at Marston 
Moor and Naseby. 1644. Charles delivered to 
parliament by Scots, ee 

Charles I condemned by House of Commons, sit- 
ting as High Court; beheaded Jan. 20. 

Commonwealth ruled by Commons and Council of 
State (John Milton, Latin secretary) with Crom- 
well at head. Cromwell annihilated Scots at Wor- 
cester, 1651. Puritans controlled Virginia and Mary- 
land, 1652. Cromwell made protector for life, 
actually dictator, 1653. Admiral Blake took Jamaica 
from Spain, 1655 


" England 


Cromwell died 1658. His son, 
rule, Puritan government coli 
ment called Charles II. 


656 
Anne Hibbins Logit as de witch in Salem, Mass. 


John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bedford, 
Nevernler, for unlawful preaching, re- 
leased 1672, after having written part of Pilgrim’s 

Trogress. 

Restoration under Charles II, ‘‘Merry Monarch.” 
Charles’ Cavalier parliament, restored Anglican 
church and refused freedom of worship to dissent- 
ers, promised by king in Declaration of Breda. 

1604—New York 

King Charles II ordered Col. Nicolls and 300 men 
to seize New Netherland (Manhattan and environs) 
from Dutch, granted territcry to his brother 
James, Duke of York. Petrus Stuyvesant, Dutch 
Director General, yielded peacefully; province of 
New Netherland and city of New Amsterdam be- 
came New York. The Dutch recaptured both Aug. 
9, 1673; ceded all by Sens to Britain Nov. 10, 1674. 


1665 
Great Plague in London killed 68,000. In 1666 
great fire destroyed pegs 89 churches. 


Richard, resigned 
apsed and parlia- 


Nathaniel Bacon led planters, oppressed by taxes, 
against Gov. Berkeley at Jamestown; burned town. 
Bacon died suddenly; 23 followers executed. 

Bloody Indian war in New England ended Aug. 12. 
King Philip, Wampanog chief, and 4,000 Indians, 
chiefly Narragansetts, killed by Gov. Winslow and 
1,000 men. Springfield and Providence destroyed. 


1682 - 

Robert, Cavalier de la Salle took lower Mississ- 
ippi river country for Louis XIV, called it Louisi- 
ana, Apr. 9. Previously had begun French outposts 
in Tlinois. Established fort at Lavaca, Texas, 1684, 
with 400 men. Was killed by his own men on Trin- 
ity river, Texas. Mar. ae 1687. 


83 
William Penn signed treaty with Indians. 
1692—-Salem Witchcraft 
Witchcraft delusion at Salem, Mass., inspired by 
preaching; 19 persons hanged, 1 man killed. Execu- 
tions in Europe of women for witehcraft between 
1484 and 1782 believed to have reached 300,000. Last 
in England 1716; in Seea 1722. 


Capt. William Kidd, American, hired by British’ 


king and nobles to fight pirates and take booty, 
became pirate. Returned to New York with treas- 
ure. 1698, furied it on Gardiner’s island. Arrested 
by Harl of Bellamont, governor of province, and 
sent. to England for trial, he was hanged, 1701, 
for killing sailor. Treasure of gold, silver and gems, 
given Bellamont by Lord of Gardiner’s island. 


1704 
Gibraltar taken by England from Spain,-July 24; 
formally ceded by Treaty of Utrecht. 1713. 
Boston News Letter, first regular newspaper, 
started by John Campbell, postmaster. (Publick 
Occurrences, 1690, was suppressed after one issue.) 


Slaves revolted in New York April 6. Six com- 
mitted suicide, 21 were executed. Second rising, 
1741; 13 slaves ee otnes, 71 transported. 


John Law, Scot, comptroller of finance in France, 
issued paper currency without security to back 
trading scheme, ‘‘Mississippi Bubble.’’ Shares 
reached $4,000 before collapse. Many ruined; France 
assumed debt. of apaeed oye 


Pennsylvania Gazette founded by Samuel Kei- 
[EN ape at So Benj. Franklin bought inter- 
est, ; 

1735—Freedom of the Press 

Freedom of the press recognized in New York 
by acquittal of John Peter Zenger, editor Weekly 
Journal, on charge of libelling British governor, 
Cosby, by criticizing conduct in office. 

Capt. Vitus Bering, Dane employed by Peter the 
Great, discovered Alaska (Eskimo: the Great 
Lands). Named Mount St. Elias. 


1746 
English defeated Scots at Culloden, April 16, 
routing Stuart pretender, Prince Charles. 


1752 

Benjamin Franklin, flying kite in thunderstorm, 
proved lightning is electricity. 

Great Britain and American colonies adopted 
Gregorian calendar, dropping 11 days after Sept. 
2; next day. Sept. 14. 

1754—French and Indian War 

Seven Years’ War between England and France 
for Canada and Ohio valley. Washington, major of 
Virginia militia, with 350 men, defeated by 700 
French at Fort Necessity, Great Meadows (now 
Confluence, Pa.), July 3, 1754, forced to surrender. 

On July 9, 1755, Gen. Braddock’s army, with 
Washington as his personal aide, was ambushed 
10 miles from Fort Duquesne. Braddock died of 
wounds. British took fort 1758, called it Fort Pitt 
(now Pittsburgh). Gen. Wolfe captured Quebec 


Memorable Dates—1649-1779 
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June, 1757 


1165—Taxation without Representation 

Stamp Act, one of several 
Grenville projects to tax Americans for British 
troops, etc., including ar Act of 1764 and Cur- 
rency Act. Nine colonies, led by 
er York, called Stam 


admiralty courts without juries to try offenders. 
Famous protest by Patrick Henry in Virginia House 
of Burgesses: “If this be treason, make the most of 
it.”’ Parliament repealed Stamp Act, Mar. 17, 1766, 
but retained principle of bess 


Napoleon Bonaparte born Aug. 15, Ajaccio, 
Corsica. 1770 


Perckne mpeekere Ea troops killed 3, wound- 
ed 8, Mar. 5. 

Townshend Duty Act, tax on paper, glass, 
painter’s lead and tea imports, repealed Mar. 5, 
except for tax on tea. sr59 


Tea ships of East India Co., sent to America in 
May, turned back at Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York; tea confiscated at Charleston. Cargo and 
ship burned at Annapolis, Oct. 14. Cargo thrown 
into harbor at Boston ‘‘Tea Party’’ Dec. 16, 
‘Indians.’’ Parliament ordered Boston port clos 
until tea was paid for; suppressed town meetings 
and elective representation in Massachusetts; sent 
four British ie Boston. 


Continental Congress, called by Virginia and 
supported by Samuel Adams’ Committees of Cor- 
respondence, met in Philadelphia, Sept. 5-Oct. 26. 

1775—American Revolution 

April 18-19: Paul Revere and William Dawes 
warned Middlesex of approach of British troops; 
battles of Lexington and Concord, April 19. Ticon- 
deroga captured ny, Ethan Allen, May 10. Bunker 
Hill battle, June 17. Washington took command, 
July. Montgomery and Arnold led campaign against 
Canada; took Montreal Nov. 13, repulsed at Quebec, 
Dec. 21. Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 
adopted at Charlotte, N. C. May 20. 

1776—Declaration of Independence 

British Gen. Howe evacuated Boston, Mar. 17; 
Continental Congress proposed central authority, 
May 15; Richard Henry Lee introduced resolution 
“that these united colonies are and of rigs ought 
to be free and independent states’, June 73;-resolu- 
tion adopted, July 2, declared, July 4. (See Deciara- 
tion of Independence articie.) British repulsed, 
Charleston, June 28. Washington lost battle of Long 
Island, Aug. 27 evacuated New York. New York 
burned, Sept, 

Nathan Hale executed as spy by British, Sept. 22 
said: ‘‘I regret that I have but one life to give for 
my country.’’ Benedict Arnold’s fleet on Lake 
Champlain defeated, Oct. 11. Battle of Harlem 
Heights, Oct. 28; White Plains, Oct. 28; Hessians 
forced Continentals out of Fort Washington, Man- 
hattan, Nov. 16; Fort Lee, N. J., Nov, 18, 

Washington, having withdrawn into New Jersey, 
recrossed Delaware, Dec, 25-26, defeated British at 
Trenton, Dec. 26. 


iV 

Washington defeated British at Princeton, Jan. 3. 
Stars and Stripes adopted by Continental Congréss, 
June 14. Fighting at Ticonderoga, July 6; Oriskany, 
N. Y., Aug. 6; Bennington, Vt.. Aug. 16. Howe de- 
feated Washington at Chads Ford on the Brandy- 
wine, Sept. 11, occupied Philadelphia Sept. 26. 
Congress moved to Lancaster. Gen. Burgoyne de- 
feated by Gens. Gates and Arnold at Bemis Heights 
(battle of Saratoga) Sept. 19-Oct. 7. Surrendered 
entire army. Battle at Germantown, Pa., Oct. 4. 
Washington’s army in Valley Forge for winter. 

Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
adopted by Continental Congress, Nov. 15; not 
ratified by all states bei sas 1, 1781. 


1 
France recognized independence of the 13 col- 
onies, signed treaty of aid with Benjamin Franklin. 
Silas Deane and Arthur Lee Feb. 6, equipped fleet. 
British evacuated Philadelphia, June; Battle of 
Monmouth, N. J., June 28; massacre at Wyoming; 
Pa., July 3; British took Beane ed Dec, 29. 


1 
George Rogers Clark, sent by Virginia to clear 
Kentucky frontier, won Cahokia and Kaskaskia 
with French help, 1778; defeated British at Vin- 
wees y Heh 1779. French fleet repulsed at Savan- 
nah, ept. 


ei @- Re 6 ee SF 


dre, ad- 
in disguise at 


nold at Haverstraw, N. Y. Arnold, informed of 


removed to Westminster Abbey, 1821. 
Battle at Camden, S. C., Aug. 16, lost by Gen, 
Gates; Cornwallis defeated at King’s Mountain, 


Oct. 7. 1782 

Bank of North America incorporated in Philadel- 
phia, May 26. First chartered bank, Bank of Penn- 
sylvania (Mar. 1, 1780) operated 1782-1784. 

Cowpens, Jan. 17; Guilford Court House, Mar. 15; 
Eutaw Springs, Sept. 8. French under Rochambeau 
reinforced Washington, besieged Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, while Admiral De Grasse guarded ports, 
Cornwallis surrendered Oct. 19. 

7 ndependence Won 

Preliminary peace articles between U. S. and 
Great Britain, signed in Paris Nov. 30; definitive 
treaty signed Sept..3, 1783; Congress ratified, Jan. 
14, 1784. George III of England paid about $6,000, - 
000 to the Landgrave of Hesse-Casseil for the use of 
nearly 30,000 Hessian troops in his war with the 
American Colonies. Of this number 12,500 were 
killed or they deserted; 17,000 went back to their 
homes. The Revolution had driven 40,000 loyalists 
from the United Buniee into Canada. 

3 


1 

Congress demobilized American Army, Oct. 18- 
Nov. 3; British evacuated New York, Nov. 25; 
Washington bade farewell to his officers at 
Fraunces’ Tavern, New York City, Dee. 4; resigned 
Dec. 23, retired to Mt. Vernon, Va. 

Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed~slavery 
because of the words in the State Bill of Rights, 
“all men are born free and equal.’’ 

Marquis de _ Jouffroy operated 
steamboat on Soane, France. 

First U. S. Government Post Office opened in 
New York City, Nov. 28. 

J hh and Jacques Montgolfier sent up first 
balloon, June 5. J. A. C. Charles and Robert 
sent up first balloon with hydrogen, Aug. 27. J. 
F. Pelatre de Rozier made first ascent by human 
being in-captive balloon, Oct. 15. De Rozier and 
Marquis d’A¥landes made first voyage in free 
Montgolfier hydrogen ge ee Paris, Nov. 21. 


Peter Carnes, Baltimore, using de Rozier model, 
sent up captive balloon, once with 13-year-old boy, 
June 23. 

Pennsylvania Packet & General Advertiser, first 
successful daiiy newspaper, formed from tri- 
weekly, Sept. 21. 

1185—John Fitch’s Stéamboat 

First steamboat experiment by John Fitch. New 
Jersey granted him rights to rivers, 1786. Fitch 
demonstrated steamboat with 12 mechanical oars 
on Delaware river, 3 miles an hour, Aug. 22, 1787. 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, New York gave 
him river rights, 1787. He operated steamboat be- 
tween Trenton and Philadelphia, 1790. Allegedly 
ran boat on Collect Pond, now Foley Sa., New York, 
1796. Died 1798. 1786 

Delegates “rom 5 states at Annapolis asked 
Congress to call convention in Philadelphia to 
write practical sonEeiniey for the 13 states. 


experimental 


Shay’s rebellion in Massachusetts, led by Capt. 
Daniel Shay; the attempt to seize U. S. Arsenal 
in Springfield_failed Jan. 25. 

Northwest Ordinance, July 13, ‘determined gov- 
ernment of Northwest Territory, north of Ohio 
river, west of New: York: 5,000 male voters could 
establish legislature; 60,000 inhabitants could get 
statehood. Guaranteed freedom of religion, support 
for schools, no slavery. Was preceded by Ordinance 
of 1785, dividing land into townships of 36 sections 


of 640 acres each; allocated four to U. S.; one to 


school maintenance. 5 
James Rumsey, encouraged by Washington, ran 
steamboat with power pump on Potomac Dec. 3 
and 11, Patented 1791. He died 1792. 
U. S. Constitution Adopted 
Constitutional convention opened at Philadel- 
phia May 14, George Washington presiding; Con- 
stitution adopted by delegates Sept. 17; Ratifica- 
tion by 9th state. New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, 
meant adoption. Consult pages 633-640. 


1788 

Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, tried for 
treason in London; acquitted 1795. 

Australia (New Holland) settled by British at 
Port Jackson, Jan. 26. k 

1789—Washington Elected President 

George Washington chosen President by all elec- 
tors voting (73 eligible, 69 voting, 4 absent); John 
Adams Vice President, 34 votes, Feb.; First U. S. 
Congress called Mar. 4, Federal Hall, New York; 
regular sessions began Apr. 6. Washington in- 
augurated there Apr. 30. pater Court created 
by Federal Judiciary Act, Sept. 24. 

The French Revolution began June 20, when the 
delegates to the Third Estate (Commons) met in 
the tennis court and took an oath not to disband 
until the King had granted France a constitution; 
Bastile stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state 
released. France was declared a limited monarchy, 
under Louis XVI; Mirabeau died April 2, 1791; the 
King and feta arrested June 21, 1791; Revolu- 
tionary Triburfal set up on Aug. 19, 1792. National 
Convention opened Sept. 17, 1792, and a republic 
was established on Sept. 22. King Louis was be- 
headed Jan. 21, 1793; the Reign of Terror began 
May 31, 1793; Charlotte Corday stabbed Marat 
July 13, 1793; the Queen was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793. 
Danton on April 5, 1794, Robespierre on June 4, 
1194. Revolutionary Tribunal abolished Dee. 15, 
1794; Louis XVII died in prison, June 8, 1795, peace 
was made with Prussia, the great revolution ended. 
Napoleon was declared First Consul Nevember 10, 
1799 and Aug. 2 was made Consul for life. 

Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, April 28; 
Capt. William Bligh and 18 sailors set adrift in a 
launch. They rowed 3,618 miles to Timor, near 
Java. The Bounty, in command of Fletcher Chris- 
tian, rebel mate, sailed to Tahiti, where some of 
the mutineers stayed. The ship, with eight of the 
crew and 18 Polynesians of whom 12 were women, 
went to Pitcairn Islands, arriving there 1790. They 
burned the vessel after landing the food and tools. 

1791 

Anthracite discovered in Carbon County, Pa. 

James Boswell published Life of Samuel Johnson. 


1792 
U. S. Congress opened mint, Philadelphia. 


1794 
Gen. Anthony Wayne routed Ottawas, Miamis, 
Iroquois, etc., at Fallen Timbers on the Maumee, 
Aug. 20. Peace signed at Fort Greenville, 1795. 
U,. S. suppressed rebellion against tax on whiskey, 
west Pennsylvania, Sept. 


1795 

Triple Alliance formed by Great Britain, Russia, 
and Austria. Sept. 28. 

U.S. bought peace from Algiers and Tunis by 
paying $800,000, supplying a frigate and annual 
tribute of $25,000, Nov. 28. 

1796—Farewell Address 

Washington, retiring from Presidency, issued 
Farewell Address, Sept. 19. Gave strong warnings 
against permanent alliance with foreign powers, 
partiality toward favorite nation, big public debt, 
large military establishment and devices of ‘‘small 
artful, enterprising minority’’ to control or change 
government; praised reciprocal checks of Constitu- 
tion; stressed need of enlightened public opinion; 
declared ‘‘religion and morality lead to political 


prosperity.” f 
Vaccination discovered by Jenner May 14, an- 
nounced 1798. 17197 


U.S. frigate United States launched at Philadel- 
phia, July 10; Constellation at Baltimore, Sept. 7; 
Constitution (Old Ironsides) at Boston, Sept. 20. 

1798 

Irish rebellion broke out in May. It cost 150,000 
fatalities among the Irish and over 20,000 amorg 
the English; suppressed in 1799. 

France enacts first conscription law. 


1800 
Sixth Congress (2nd session) met for first time 
in Washington, Nov. 17. 


801 
Tripoli declared war June 10, against U.S., 
which refused added tribute to commerce-raiding 
corsairs. U.S. frigate Philadelphia captured _in 
Tripoli harbor Oct., 1803, burned by Stephen De- 
catur Feb. 16, 1804. Expedition under William 
Eaton forced Tripoli to conclude peace June 4, 1805, 
1802 
U. S. Military Academy at West Point estab- 
lished, March 16; opened July 4, 
1803 ; 
England and France renewed war. 
Robert Emmet convicted of treason by British 
in Ireland; executed in Dublin. Sept. 19. 
Louisiana Purchase 
President Thomas Jefferson sent James Monroe to 
Paris to join Robert R. Livingston, American min- 
ister, in offering up to $10,000,000 for the isle of 
Orleans (New Orleans) and West Florida. Napoleon, 
who had recovered Louisiana from Spain by secret 
treaty, offered all of Louisiana for $11,250,000 in 
bonds, plus indemnities to American citizens with 


. in Richmond, Va., May 22, 
Sept. 1 
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Jaims inst France. U. S. took title Dec. 20. 

See Territorial Expansion Since 1790. 
Robert Fulton operated experimental steamboat 

unsuccessfully on Seine, hae , France. 


1 
Alexander Hamilton (ex-Secretary_of the Treas- 
=] Aaron Burr (former 
BS ERs Hem, Lae dey oy WSS! 
, N. J.), fought a duel, » on - 
co aliesics Weehawken, N. J. Hamilton, who 
had fired in the air, was fatally oie aay 


1805—Napoleonic Campaigns 
Napoleon, emperor since May 18, 1804, defeated 


‘ar, Oct. 26; lost own life. 
. 1806 


Napoleon defeated Prussians at Jena, Oct. 14. In 
1807 he defeated Russians at Eylau; signed peace of 
Tilsit with Czar Alexander I. Made brother Jerome 
King of Westphalia; allotted Finland to Russia. 


1807 
Robert Fulton made first practical steamboat trip 
on Clermont (open-boat, 140 by 13 ft., 7 ft. draft, 
side paddle wheels). Left New York Aug. 17, 
Yeached Albany, 150 mi., in 32 hrs. 
on Burr was arrested in Mississippi on a& 
federal charge of treason and was put on trial 
, and was acquitted, 
. 1, He was charged with having organized 
an expedition of about a hundred men, who em- 
barked in flatboats at Blennerhasset Island, on 
the Ohio River, and made their way to New 
Orleans, to establish an empire that was to com- 
rise the Louisiana Territory, a large section of 
he Western States and Mexico. 


1808-09 

French occupied Madrid, March; Rome, April; 
Napoleon made brother Joseph king of Spain. 
French defeated in Spain and Portugal; Peninsular 
war begun by British. Napoleon defeated Austrians 
at Wagram, July 6, 1809. Annexed Papal States. 

Phoenix, first American-built steamboat, by John 
epevees: left New York June 8, 1809, for Phila- 

elphia. 


1810 

Napoleon annulled marriage with the Empress 
Josephine, who retired to Malmaison. Married 
Austrian Arehduchess Maria Louisa, March. Son 
born Mar. 20, 1811, called King of Rome. As. Duke 
of Reichstadt, he died in Vienna July 22, 1832. 
Called L’Aiglon (the Eaglet) by French, he in- 
spired Edmond SS en: 


William Henry Harrison, governor of Indiana 
territory, defeated Indians under the Prophet, 
brother of Tecumseh, Tippecanoe, Nov. 7. 

Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, Dec. 16. 

1812—Second War With Britain 

Second United States war with Great Britain, 
declared, June 18, by Congress (Senate, 19 to 13; 
House, 79 to 49): garrison at Ft. Dearborn (Chi- 
cago) massacred by Indians. allies of the British, 
Aug. 15; Detroit surrendered to British, Aug. 16; 
mass meeting in New York City denounced the 
war, Aug. 19; frigate Constitution captured the 
Guerriere, Aug. 19; frigate United States. com- 
manded by Stephen Decatur, defeated the British 
frigate, Macedonian, off the Azores, Oct. 25. 

Napoleon invaded Russia with conscript army 
of 500,000; defeated Russians at Borodino, Sept. 7; 
took Moscow, Sept. 14. Russians burned 30,800 
houses in Moscow. Beralecn ordered retreat Oct, 19, 
meeting huge losses from cold and guerrillas. 

U. S. N. Chesapeake captured by H. M. S. Shan- 
non after gruelling 15-minute encounter 30 miles 
off Boston, June 1; James Lawrence, commander, 
dying, ordered ‘Don’t give up the ship!’’ This 
slogan unfurled by Oliver Hazard Perry at battle of 
Lake Erie, Sept. 10, after which he reported to Gen. 
W. 4H. Harrison: ‘‘We have met the enemy and they 
are ours: 2 ships, 2 brigs, 1 schooner, and 1 sloop.’ 
Battle of the Thames, Ont., Oct. 15, Harrison 
routed enemy, killing Tecumseh, Shawnee leader. 

Napoleon decisively defeated at Leipzig by armies 
of Russia, Prussia and Austria Oct. 16-19; French 
driven from Spain by Wellington. 

1814—Burning of Washington 

Battle of Niagara Falls or Lundy’s Lane, fought 
by Gen. Winfield Scott, July 25. Americans routed 
at Bladensburg, Md., by troops of Admiral Sir Geo. 
Cockburn, Aug. 24; Cockburn entered Washington, 
burned Capitol, Library of Congress, White House, 
etc. Dolly Madison saved original Declaration of 
Independence and Stuart’s portrait of Washington. 
Victory at Plattsburg Sept. 11. 

British fleev bombarded Fort McHenry, Baltimore, 
for 25 hours Sept. 13-14; Francis Scott Key, de- 
tained on vessel, wrote Star-Svangled Banner 
(See article.) Treaty. of peace signed at Ghent, 
Belgium, Dec. 24. 

Allies entered Paris, March 31; Napoleon abdi- 


landed Oct. 16 died there May 5, 1821. 
Hol ' Alliance, a by Russia, 
Austria and ed in 


Prussia; sign Paris, Sept. H 
promulgated in Frankfort, Feb. 2, 1816, and ac- 
ceded to 1818 by the rulers of England and France. 


- 1817 
Rush-Bagot treaty signed, April 28-29, limiting 
naval armaments of the United States and Canada 


on the Great Lakes. oie poems by John Keats. 


Congress, March 3, passed Henry Clay’s Mis- 
souri Sagi eee bill, by which slavery was al- 
lowed in that State, but not elsewhere west of the 
Mississippi river north of 36° 30’ Latitude (the 
southern line of ssp Repealed 1854. 


Revolution in Portugal. Separation _of Brazil 
which proclaimed independence Sept. 7; Dom Pedro 
was crowned emperor Dec. 1; he abdicated 1831; 
succeeded by his son; a republic proclaimed 18388; 
emperor banished in 1889 and died in Paris. 1891. 

Mexico separates from Spain, makes Iturbide em- 
peror, May; forms ir Oct., 1823. 


Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2. ; 

First steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling, Minn., 
April 21-May 10, 729 miles. 

Gas vacuum (internal combustion) engine oper- 
ated successfully by Samuel Brown. London. 


Marquis de Lafayette visited each of the 24 
states; went back 1825 to France. 

Simon Bolivar, ruler of Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, dictator of Peru; broke Spanish power 
in South America (Died 1830). 


Trade unions allowed in England. 

First railroad to use steam locomotive (on level 
grade only) Stockton & Darlington Ry., opened 
in Eng., Sept. 27, with. Stephenson’s engine “‘Lo- 
comotion.’’ First public railroad to use steam ex- 
clusively for passenger and freight traffic, Liver- 
pool & Manchester, opened Sept. 15, 1830. 

Erie Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, Oct. 
26, and reached New York City, Nov. 4. 

Codorus, first iron steamboat built in America, 
at York, Pa., by John ns 


8 

New York State abolished slavery, July 4. 

The steamship Curacao first European-built 
oceanic vessel to use steam power alone crossed 
the Atlantic April from Antwerp to Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana. The Royal William, launched in 
Montreal, April 29, 1831, left there Aug. 18, 1833, 
ant exonsed to Europe in 25 days, using no power 

ut steam, 


1828 
First passenger railroad in U. S., Baltimore & 
Ohio, was begun July 4, first 14 miles opened to 
horse-drawn, railcar eit May 24, 1830. 
30 


Revolution in France, Charles X abdicated, 

ug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of Orleans 
as Louis Philippe I. There were revolts in Bruns- 
wick, Saxony and Belgium. Belgium became inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, in 
Fayette, Seneca ours N.Y: 1 6. He and his 
brother, Hyrum, were killed by a mob in Carthage, 
Ill., June 27, 1844, 


1831 
First train drawn in U. S. by steam locomotive, 
Albany to Schenectady, N. Y., Aug. 9. 

Black Hawk War (Ill.-Wis.) April, 1831-Sept., 
1832, pushed Sac & Fox Indians across Mississippi. 


1832 

South Carolina Legislature Nov. 1832, passed an 
ordinance of nullification of the tariff, declaring 
that if the federal government attempted to en- 
force the law the State would consider itself no 
Jonger a member of the Union. Congress, Feb. 1833, 
passed a compromise tariff act, whereupon South 
Carolina repealed act. 


1 

The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed slav- 
ery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834, About 700,000 
were liberated at a cost of £20. 600,000. ‘Slavery was 
abolished in Britain June 22, 1772: Slave trade 
Was suppressed 1807. 

1835—Texas Independence 

Texas proclaimed its independence of Mexico, 
Nov. 13; Garrison of Texans at the Alamo mission, 
San Antonio, besieged 11 days, then butchered and 
the bodies burned by Mexican troops, March 6, 1836 
(among the victims was Davy Crockett); Consti- 
tution adopted for the Republic of Texas, March 1%, 


oe aa 


Memorable Dates—1835-1860 


1 battle of San Jacinto, April 
which 800 under Gen. Sam Houston Seiten 000 
Gen ‘WO 


ers ing to the Rio 
Pire ia Nee’ Yoh Cian Be needs 
en rity or! y, . 16-17, destroyed 


1837 
Victoria, 18, niece of William IV, became queen 
of England. Married her first cousin, an 
Prince Albert of cee 1840. He died 1861. 


The Great Weste: 236 ft. 1 450 hi wer, 
1340 gross tons, left Bristol, England, April 8, and 
arriyed in New York City, April 23. The Sirius, 
Si Gute’ Age dau Temeael Mee 

§ and re: ew Yo. 
City April 22, using only ‘steam power. 


Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
were separated-by treaties signed by those two 
countries and by Great Britain, France, Austria, 


’ Prussia, and Russia (at London, April 19.) To the 


treaties was annexed a document declaring Bel- 
gium independent and perpemally neutral. 


Uniform penny postage rate begun in England, 
Jan. 10; stamped postage covers May 6. 

Commander Chas. Wilkes of First U. S. Explor- 
ing Expedition found Antarctic Continent; named 
Wilkes Land, Jan.-Feb. 


1842 
First use of anaesthetic (sulphuric ether gas) 
by Dr. Crawford W. Long, Jefferson, eo 
Wm. T. G. Morton, dentist, used ether for pain- 
Jess extraction of tooth, Sept. 30, 1846; adminis- 
tered ether in tumor operation, Oct. 16, 1846, at 
Mass. General pobpihal  cetos. 


First message over first telegraph line (author- 
ized 1843) sent from U. S. Supreme Court room in 
Capitol, May rea to Baltimore by inventor S. F. B. 
Morse: ‘‘What hath ee ti?” - 

U. S. Naval Academy in Annapolis opened, 
Oct. 10. Congress voted Texas into Union, Dec. 29, 


28th state. 1846—Mexican War 

President James K. Polk ordered Gen. Zachary 
Taylor to seize disputed Texan land settled by 
Mexicans. After border clash U. S. declared war, 
May 13; Mexico May 23. Capt. John C. Fremont, 
U. S. Engineers, proclaimed bear-flag republic of 
California at Sonoma, June 14. Commodore Sloat, 

. S..N., took Monterey, Cal., July 7. Taylor de- 
feated Mexicans at Buena Vista, Feb. 23, 1847. 
Gen. Winfield Scott with 12,000 oops (est.) took 
Vera Cruz Mar. 27; Mexico City, Sept. 17. Dictator 
Santa Anna captured. Serving during war were 
Col. Jefferson Davis, Capt. Robert E. Lee, Capt. 
Geo. B. McClellan, Lieut. U. S. Grant. By treaty, 
Feb., 1848, Mexico ceded claims to Texas, Califor- 
nia, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, part of 
Colorado. U. S. assumed $3,000,000 American 
claims and paid Mexico $15,000,000. 

Treaty with Great Britain, June 15, set boun- 
dary in Oregon at 49th parallel (extension of 
existing line). Water boundary settled 1873. Ex- 
padnsionists U.S., seeking boundary * farther 
north, used slogan ‘54° 40’ or fight!’’ 

Mormons, after violent clashes with settlers over 
polygamy, proclaimed by leader Joseph Smith, left 
Nauvoo, Ill., for West under Brigham Young. 
Settled, July, 1847, at hon Lake City, Utah. 


First adhesive postage stamps on sale, July 1; 
65 and 10 cent stamps with portraits of Franklin 


p i 
(Rossetti); In Memoriam (Tennyson). 1851: Laven- 
gro (Borrow). 1852: Bleak House (Dickens); Henry 
Esmond (Thackeray). 1853: The Newcomes (Thack- 
eray). 1854: Hard Times (Dickens). 1855: Little 
Dorrit (Dickens). 1856: History of England (Ma- 
caulay). 1848 

Se Failpe. oi poet in France; Second Re- 
ublic set: up, Feb. 26. 
4 In Austria, Ferdinand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in 
favor of his nephew, Franz Josef; in Hungary, 
freedom was declared under Kossuth; 
in Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, and 

Schleswig-Holstein. 

Gold discovered in California, Jan. 24. 

First Woman’s Rights Convention, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., July 19. 1849 


Astor Place riots in New York City against Ma- 
cready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. The out- 
break was in retaliation for the treatment of Ed- 
win Forrest, American actor,-in London, 1845. 

Roman National assembly, Feb. 8, divested Pope 
ef temporal power. proclaimed republic. French 
captured city July 4, restored Pope, July 15. 


1850 ? 
Senator Henry Clay’s Compromise of co Savery z 


admitted California as 3ist state. Sept. 
Utah ‘ew Mexico = 


William Wordsworth,’ English poet, died April 
cow Hike reunyacn: Terted poet laureate by 


Victoria. 
President Zachary Taylor died Ji 
Fillmore 13th president, July 10. J 


Jenny Lind’s first concert, Castle Gard BN 
York, Sept. 11, P. T. Barnum manager. ae 


1851 
Gold found in Australia. 
Cornerstones of wings of U. S. Capitol laid. 
ew York & Hudson River R. R., New York to 
any, opened Oct. 
Books published: House of the Seven oo 
Hawthorne; Moby Dick, Melville; Conspiracy 
Pontiac, Parkman. 1852 


Louis Napoleon crowned emperor of the French. 
Daniel Webster, Henry ohn Howard 
Payne, Duke of Wellington died. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
published. 4853 


Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U.S.N. received 
by Lord of Toda, Japan, July 14; negotiated treaty 
to open Japan to U. S. ships. Ratified Mar. 8, 1854. 

Crystal Palace, New York, opened July 14 
(burned 1858). 

Crimean War began Oct. 4 when Turkey de- 
clared war on Russia to stop aggression. 

James Gadsden negotiated purchase of 29,640 sq. 
mi. of land down to Rio Grande river from Mexico, 
Dec. 30, for $10,000,000. 


1854 
Republican party started at Ripon, Wis., Feb. 
28; first state organization, Jackson, Mich., July 6- 
Opposed Kansas-Nebraska Act (became law May 
30). which left issue of slavery in Kansas and 
Nebraska to vote of settlers (“‘popular sovereign- 


Great Britain and France declared war on 
Russia, May 28. Charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaklava, Oct. 25. Russians defeated at Inker- 
man, Nov. 5. Florence Nightingale started dress- 
ing stations. 

Doctrine of Immaculate Conception of Blessed 
Virgin adopted by Roman Catholic Church, Dee. %. 

Henry D. Thoreau wrote Walden. 

1855 


, 65; Millard 
Cc. Calhoun 


> 


Consult Panorama of 1855—Page 153. 


: 1857—Atlantic Cable 

Cyrus W. Field started with cable from Ireland, 
Aug. 5; cable parted 400 miles from land. Por 
second attempt Niagara, U.S. N. and Agamemnon, 
R. N., met June, 1858, in midocean; spliced cable, 
sailed in opposite directions; cable parted three 
times. On third attempt Niagara reached New- 
foundland, Agamemnon reached Valentia Harbor, 
Ireland with cable ends, Aug. 5. Queen Victoria and 
President Buchanan exchanged greetings. Cable 
failed; too high voltage. Field’s next attempt on 
S. S. Great Eastern, from Ireland, July, 1865; 
failed. Final attempt with Great Eastern, Ireland to 
Newfoundland, succeeded July, 1866. Ship then 
recovered lost cable of 1865 in mid-ocean after 
30 attempts, connected it with Newfoundland. 

Dred Scott decision by Supreme Court, Mar. 6, 
Rogef B. Taney, chief justice, declared, 5 to 3 
Scott could not be a citizen because Negro and 
was not freed by two residenres on soil guaranteed 
free by Missouri Compromise of 1820. d 

Mutiny in India, May, 100,000 dead. Relief of 
Lucknow Sept. 25. In 1858 India was transferred 
from East India Co. to British crown. 

Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigrants killed 
by: Indians led by Mormons in Utah, Sept. 16. 


1859 

First petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa., by 
Edwin L. Drake, Aug. 28. A 

John Brown, Abolitionist, with 13 whites, 5 
Negroes, seized Federal arsenal, Harper’s Ferry, 
Va., Oct. 16; lost 14, killed 5 citizens. Taken by 
U.S. Marines under Capt. Robt. E. Lee. Hanged 
Dec. 2, Charles Town, Va. 

Dan Emmett, minstrel, composed Dixie. 

1860—Lincoln Elected 

Abraham Lincoln, Republican, elected president 
by 1,866,452 popular and 180 electoral votes: 
Stephen A. Douglas had 1,375,157 and 12; John 
C. Breckinridge, 847,953 and 72; John Bel) 590,631 
and 39. Lincoln took office Mar, 4, 1861; Breckin- 
ridge and Bell supported secession. 

Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) in U. S. 

First Pony Express™ between Sacramento. 
Calif., and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles apart, 
started from each place at 5 p.m., April 3; there 


northern states; led to northern 
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were 80 riders, and 420 horses, and were 
tati The servi apa Ose: : 
ons. ice ende 
: South Carolina seceded from Union Dec. 20, 
1861—Civil War 


Confederate States of America formed at Mont- 
omery, Ala., Feb. 4-9; Jefferson Davis, president. 
mee Beauregard attacked Fort Sumter, Charleston, 
April 12; fort surrendered April 14. Lincoln called 
for volunteers April 15. Union army defeated at 
Bull Run, July 21. Geo. B. McClellan givén com- 
mand of Army of the Potomac, Nov. 1. : 


- 2 
Forts Henry and Donelson, Feb. 
re ake the Confederate ironclad, Vir- 


‘McClellan's Peninsula 
Battle of Antietam, 


6 
1863—Emancipation Proclamation 
Proclamation, Jan. 1. 
ed free forever the 


thus freed; 830, 
slaves in the excepted parts were not freed. 
Jos. E. Chancellors- 


Lincoln made address at dedication of cemetery 
at Gettysburg, Nov. au: 


864 

Grant made Commander-in-Chief, March 12; 
Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spotsyl- 
vania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Oct. 19; Sherman's 
March to Atlanta, May-July; he captured Savannah 
Dec. 21; U.S.S. Kearsarge sank the raider Ala- 
bama, June 19. 

International Workingmen’s Assn. (‘First In- 
ternationale’’) organized by Marx, Engels and 
socialists. Lasted until 1874. Second, 1889, split 
by World War I, held congress in Hamburg 1923, 
Third, called by Russians in Moscow. 1919, re- 
jected parliamentarian principles, endorses prole- 
tarian dictatorship. Became Comintern, dedicated 
to world revolution: succeeded by Cominform 

1865—Assassination of Lincoln 

Gen. Robert E. Lee surrendered to Grant at 
Appomattox, Va., April 9. Gen. Joseph E. Johnston 
surrendered at Durham, N. C. April 26. 

Linccin shot by J. Wilkes Booth, in Washington, 
April 14, died, April 15; Booth was shot to death in 
the pursuit, April 26, at a burning barn, on farm 
near Port Royal, Va. ‘Those hanged for com- 
plicity were Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. 
Herold, George A. Atzerodt and Lewis Payne (Pow- 
ell), July 7. Michael O‘Laughlin, Samuel Arnold, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Mudd were sentenced to life im- 
prisonment; Edward Spangler, to six years in 
prison, but all four men were pardoned 1869. 
John H. Surratt, son of Mrs. Mary E., fled 
to Europe but was brought back and tried, 1867, 
Jury disagreed. He was reindicted, but not tried. 
Booth’s body, identified by a number of persons, 
was buried under the floor of the prison, in Wash- 
ington; several years later the body was given to 
relatives, reburied in Baltimore. 

Slavery abolished by adoption of 13th amend- 
ment to Constitution, Dec. 18. 

1866 

Ku Klux Klan formed secretly in South to ter- 
rorize Negroes who voted. Disbanded, 1869; revived 
1920, later suppressed. Its method (burning crosses, 
night conclaves) used sporadically in South. 

1867—Alaska Purchase 

Alaska, exploited for turs by Russians since 1728, 
sold to United States for $7,200,000 (2 cents an 
acre) Mar. 30, through efforts of Wm. H. Seward, 
secretary of state, and Senator Charles Sumner. 
Called Seward’s Folly by opposition. 

Emperor Maximilian of Mexico executed by 
Juarez party, June 19. He was an Austrian arch- 
Ere placed on throne April 10, 1864, with French 

elp. 


Dominion of Canada established, July 1. 

Abolition of the Shogunate and restoration of 
the Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished, 1871; 
Constitution promulgated. 1889. 


1868 
President Andrew Johnson, blocked by Senate in 
attempt to remove Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of 


Memorable Dates—1860-1876 


os a 


war, for his policies, was impeached for 
violation ees of office act by Senators. 
Tried and acquitted. March-May. Stanton aed 
F penereee Bp toing sa * in New York. Sept. 
i cal g corner. ¢ 
Golden ee driven at PrRaee?, Utah, us 
10, marking the junction of Cent: Pacific 
Union to 
W: Dec. = ~ 
dione Day first observed officially May 30 on 
order by Gen. John A. Logan, Commander G.A.R. 
Napoleon “Er Fr ch emperor tricked into de- 
. Freni * 
i war on Prussia by Bismarck, Prussian chan~ 
cellor, over Spanish jon 
wi e army at Sed Sept. 4. N 
declared republic, Sept. 4. Gambetta, bitter- 
ender, escaped from Paris in balloon Oct. 7 to 
carry on war. 


trine of papal infallibility adopted by the 
Ecumenical Council in Rome July 18, by vote of 
547 to 2. There were 764 prelates at the council. 
The only American objector was Bishop Fitzgerald, 
of Little Rock, Ark. 

The troops of Victor Emmanuel IT, under Gen. 
Cadorna, took sion of Rome, Sept. 20, in the 
name of the Kingdom of Italy: Rome and the rest 
of the Papal State then were annexed by a plebi- 
scite, taken Oct, 2. The Italian Parliament passed, 
May 13, 1871, the Law of Guarantees, granting the 
Pope and his successors ession of the Vatican 
the Lateran and the Villa of Castel Gondolfo and 
a yearly allowance of 3,225,000 lire, or about 
$645,000. The money was not claimed. 


1871 

Court of Arbitration awarded United States dam- 
ages of $15,500,000 gold against Britain because 
British equipped Alabama and 12 other Confederate 
raiders. After sinking 65 U. S. ships Alabama was 
aestroyed by Kearsarge off Cherbourg, 1864. 

William I, of Hohenzollern, proclaimed German 
emperor at Versailles, Jan. 18. Paris ‘‘red republi- 
cans,’’ supporting Internationale, organized Com- 
mune, Mar. 18-May 29; burned Hotel de Ville, 
Tuileries palace, executed 67 hostages. Commun- 
ards overcome by French army; deaths est. 20,000; 
many deported to New Caledonia. 

Treaty of Frankfort, May 10, ended war. France 
ceded Alsace, most of Lorraine, paid 5 billion 
francs indemnity. 

Great fire destroyed heart of Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 
loss est. $196,000,000. Started in Mrs. O’Leary’s 
barn, 137 De Koven St. by cow kicking over lantern, 
according to legend. 

Peshtigo forest fire, Wisconsin, burned six coun- 
ties, killed 1,152, Oct. 

Henry M. Stanley, sent by James Gordon Ben- 
nett, owner of New York Herald to find David 
Livingstone, missionary, greeted him Nov. 10 at 
Ujiji, Tanganyika, Central Africa with ‘“‘Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, I presume?”’ 


1872 
Col. James Fisk, Jr., shot in New York City by 
Edward S. Stokes, Jan. 6; he died two days later; 
Stokes got four years oe 


Panic in New York City began with bank 
failures, Sept. 20. 1874 


Charley Ross. 4, kidnapped in Germantown, Pa., 
July 1, caused national sensation, 

“Boss” W. M. Tweed in New York City, con- 
victed of fraud. Nov. 19, and sentenced to 12 years 
in prison; the court released him from Blackwells 
Island prison June, 1875, on a technicality; he was 
committed to Ludlow St. jail in a civil suit; 
escaped, Dec. 4, 1875. and went to Cuba, then to 
Spain, brought back to New York City, Nov. 1876; 
he died in Ludlow St. iail, April 12, 1878. 

87 


Samuel J. Tilden, Democrat, received majority of 
250,000 popular votes for President over Rutherford 
B. Hayes, Republican, and had 184 electoral votes 
against 163, with returns from South Carolina, 
Florida, Louisiana and Oregon, 22 electoral votes, 
in dispute. Bitter contest for delegates, with 
charges of corruption, left issue to Congress, 
which appointed electoral commission, 8 Repub- 
licans, 7 Democrats. Hayes given presidency by 
strict party vote. 

Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, May-Nov. 

Massacre of Gen. Custer 

Battle of the Little Big Horn in Montana’ in 
Sioux Indian war; massacre of Gen. George A, - 
Custer and 276 soldiers of the Seventh Cavalry, 
June 25 by Indian tribes united by Sitting Bull, 
Prophet: fighting led by Chiefs Gall and Crazy 

James Butler (Wild Bill) Hickok, shot dead from 
behind by Jack McCall, a desperad , in Deadwood, 
S. D. Aug. 2. A Vigilance committee acquitted 
McCall but the United States Court in Yankton, 
S. D., found him guilty and he was hanged. 
Brooklyn Theater fire, Dec. 5; 289 lives lost, 


e- 
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1877 
Russia declared war on Turkey, ril 24; peace 
treaty signed, March, 1878. oe ae 
Eleven Moliy Maguires were hanged in Pennsyl- 
vania for murders in coal region. 
Strike on Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsylvania 
and other railways, pee Pe) many killed. 


First commercial telephone exchange opened, 
fond ley Pathan Chace he! ree. 1 aee iy 
cha: us physicians, repo eral 
July, 1877, tferd, Conn. = mr : 
Congress in Berlin, June 13-July 13, dealt with 
the Turkish question, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Ser- 
bia and Rumania a ee : 


F. W. Woolworth opened his first five-and-ten 
store, Utica, N. Y., Feb. 22. 

Henry George published Progress & Poverty, ad- 
vocating singie tax on rate 


1881 
Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in St. 
Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. 
President James A. Garfield shot in Washington, 
July 2; died in tg naar 8 J.. Sept. 19. 


Panama Canal begun by the French, Jan. 20; 
the United States bought, 1904, for $40,000,000, 
the uncompleted water-way from the de Lesseps 
successors, and the canal was finished and opened 
to traffic, Aug. 15. 1914. 

Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Berlin, dis- 
covery of the asl egg germ, March 24. 


Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy 
formed. Denounced by Italy, 1914. 

Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May 30; twelve ample’ Pte death. 


Panic in New York, May 5-7. U. S. Grant ruined 
by failure of Grant & Ward. To gain -nest-egg for 
family he wrote his ‘‘Personal Memoirs,’’ while ill 
of cancer. Marketed after his death (July 23, 
1885) by Mark Twain’s preg book yielded $450,000. 


Gen. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese’’) Gordon, British 
governor of the Sudan, was slain, Jan. 26, by a 
Mohammedan soldier, who stuck the head on a 
spear, at Omdurman. Several thousand whites 
were massacred by the Mahdi’s troops. Gen. Kitch- 
ener defeated the Mahdi’s army Sept. 2, 1898. 

First electric street railway in United States, in 
Baltimore, opened by Leo Daft, Aug. 10. 

1886—Haymarket Bomb 

Bitter labor battles for eight-hour day in Chi- 
cago; attacks on strike-breakers, police violence 
and attempts of anarchists to incite workers, led 
to Haymarket riot, evening of May 4. A bomb killed 
seven police and wounded 66. Eight anarchists 
found guilty; August Spies, Adolph Fischer, George 
Engel and Albert R. Parsons were hanged; Louis 
Linge committed suicide. Samuel Fielden, Michael 
Schwab, Oscar Neebe, sent to prison, were par- 
doned seven years later by Gov. John P. Altgeld 
who denounced trial as unfair. Bomb believed 
thrown by Rudolph Schnaubelt, who disappeared. 

Federation of Organized Trades & Labor Unions, 
later American Federation of Labor, formed at 
Pittsburgh. 

Geronimo, Apache Indian, surrendered to Gen. 
Geo. Crook, Mar. 21. 

Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New York 
Harbor, unveiled, Oct. 28, in presence of 1,000,000 
people; fund raised by New York World. , 

Dr. A. Conran Doyle invented famous detective, 
Sherlock Holmes, in story, A Study in Scarlet. 
Published in Beeton’s fee nena Annual, 1887. 


Flood in Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 persons 
perished. Opera Comique, Paris, burned, May 25; 
900-lives lost; theater fire, Exeter, England, Sept. 
4; 200 died., $888 

Great blizzord in eastern U.S. Mar. 11-14. Ros- 
coe Conkling, victim OF ceReause: died April 18. 


Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria and -Baroness 
Maria Vetsera found slain in his hunting lodge, 
Mayerling, near Vienna, Jan. 29. 

Mrs. Florence Maybrick (born Florence Chandler, 
Mobile, Ala.) convicted of poisoning husband, 
Liverpool cotton merchant, and sentenced to be 
hanged, Aug. 26. Sentence commuted to life. Mrs. 
Maybrick released July 20, 1904. She lived at South 
Kent, Conn., as Mrs. Florence Chandler; died 
there, Oct. 23, 1941. 

Johnstown, Pa., flood, May 31; 2,200 lives lost. 

World’s Fair, in Paris, May 6—Nov. 6. Eiffe 
Tower preree (985 ft. high). First automobile ex- 
hibited, a Benz. 

Dom Pedro II, emperor of Brazil, forced off 
throne by planters after he freed slaves, * Died 
in Paris, 1891, last emperor on American soil. 


First electrocution for murder in New York; Wm. 
Kemmler at Auburn prison, Aug. 6, 

Ellis Island opened as Immigration Depot, and 
Castle Garden closed as such. Dee. 31. 


: a 1891 , 
Park Place disaster, New York City, 64 killed, 
Aug. 22, by the pavers ee floor. 


Charles E. Duryea, inventor of first American 
gasoline buggy, declared he ran it successfully 
Apr. 19, 1892. Brother, J. Frank Duryea who helped 
build it, made date Sept. 21, 1893. 

Royal Hotel fire, New York City, Feb. 6; 28 dead. 
St. John’s, N.F., burned July 8; 600 dead. 

Dr. Rudolf Diesel patented internal combustion 
engine operating with pulverized fuel and air com- 
pression, built 1895. 

Conflict between 300 Pinkerton guards and 
strikers at steel mills. Homestead, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; seven guards and 11 strikers and 
spectators shot to death, many wounded July 6. 
The strike had been set for July 3, but the mills 
shut down July 1; the National Guard arrived 


‘| July 12 and the town and mills were put under 


martial law. Henry C. Frick wounded in Pitts- 
burgh, July 23, by Alexander Berkman, anarchist; 


who aiter a term in prison, married Emma 
Goldman. . 1893 
World’s Fair cee oe in Chicago. 


Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25. Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17, treaty of Shimonoseki, April 17 
1895, gave Japan Liaoutung Peninsula, Formosa ani 
the Pescadores. 

Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 unemployed from the 
Mid-West into Washington, April 29.- Coxey died 
May 18, 1951, aged 97. 

Strike of employes of Pullman Co., South Chi- 
cago, Ill,, June, led Eugene V. Debs to call sym- 
pathetic strike of American Railway Union. Presi- 
dent Cleveland called out Federal troops over pro- 
test of Gov. Altgeld (Illinois). Debs and 3 others 
were imprisoned 6 mos, for contempt oi court. 
Strike called off Aug. 7. : 

First public showing of Thos. A. Edison’s Kineto- 
scope, 1155 Broadway, New York, April 14. Was 
patented 1891 for U. S. only. 

Dreyfus Trial 

Capt. Alfred Dreyfus found guilty of betraying 
French army secrets Dec. 22, in sensational frame- 
up; real culprit, Major Esterhazy, acquitted; Drey- 
fus condemned to Devil’s Island, off French Guiana. 
Recalled for second trial by efforts of Emile 
Zola and Clemenceau, again condemned Sept. 9, 
1899. Public clamor led to pardon, Sept. 19. Further 
proofs of innocence led to complete rehabilitation, 
1906, with rank of major. He served as lieut. 
colonel in World War I. 


1895 
Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20; Gen, Antonio 
Maceo, leader of the insurrection, was killed in 
action, Dec. 7, 1896. 
X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen, 
a German physicist; Nobel prize winner, 1901. 
1896 
President Cleveland a Hae 
oay Commission, Jan. 1; 


Ethiopians under King Menelik took the Italians 
by surprise at Adowa, Feb. 28. The Italians lost 
4,600 white and nearly 3,000 native troops killed 
and wounded. 

: eee wireless patent by Britain to Marconi, 

une 2, 

Radioactivity of uranium found by H. A, Bec- 
querel, Paris. 1897 

Turco-Greek war. 

Eugene V. Debs formed Social Democratic party. 

Salomon August Andree, Swedish explorer, and 
two companions, left Danes Island, Spitzbergen, 
in a balloon, July 11, for the North Pole, and 
were not heard of until Aug. 6. 1930, when their 
remains were found on White Island. Their 
balloon had grounded after drifting 117 miles. 

3 8 
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Greater New York, city of 5 boroughs, estab- 
lished Jan, 1. 

Empress Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary, wife of 
Franz Josef, assassinated, Sept. 10, by an anar- 
chist in Geneva, Switzerland. : 

Radium discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. Curie 
and G. Bemont, Paris. thes 

Peace treaty with Spain ratified Feb. 6. , 

Universal Peace Conference in The Hague called 
by Czar, May 18. 

British-Boer War 

South African (Boer) war began Oct. 11; Lady- 
smith relieved, Feb. 28, 1900; Pretoria fell June 
5, 1900; war ended, May 31, 1902, with loss of 
independence of Boer republics, Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, now in Union of South Africa, 
British Dominion, British losses: 5,773_ killed; 
16,171 died of wounds or disease; 22,829 wounded. 
Boers engaged est. 65,000, losses unknown. 

Filipino insurgents (est. 12,000 under arms) un- 
able to get recognition of independence from 
U. S. A.; started guerrilla war, Feb. 4. Crushed 
with capture, Mar. 23, 1901, of leader, Emilio 
Aguinaldo, by Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston. 


nted Venezuela Boun- 
treaty signed, Feb. 2, 


RO 
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Windsor Hotel Fire, New York City, March 17; | 
45 lives lost. 1900 

Paris Exposition opened, April 15. 

Humbert, King of italy, assassinated, July 29. 

Carry Nation, Kansas anti-saloon agitator, be- 
gan raiding bars with hatchet. Died June 9, 1911. 


Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking - 
tured by foreign allies, Aug. 14, including 2.000 
Marines sent to protect legation. 

Be putonoe vroperty dedirosed’ 
> 5 > 0) lestroyed. 
: hirer hurFicane and tidal wave, Sept. 8; 

i ves lost. 

Campaign began, June 26, by Drs. Walter Reed, 
Aristides Agramonte, Jesse Lazear and James Car- 
ae ellow fever. 


“S’’ across Atlantic 
oe Pa ipa Cornwall, Eng.,.to Newfoundland, 
ail c. In. 

Commander R. F. Scott, R. N., Lieut. Ernest 
Shackleton, on Discovery, 700 tons, discovered King 
Edward Land, enierctice.. 


1 

Erich von Drygalski on Gauss discovered Kaiser 
Wilhelm II Land. Feb. 

St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. 

Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
miners, May 12. Settled by President Roosevelt’s 
commission, Oct. 15-23. 

Cuban Republic inaugurated. American occupa- 
tion under Gen, Leonard Wood, end lf 

First International Arbitration Court opened in 
The Hague, Holland, October. 

First radio message, Hed 21. 


Kishinev (Russia) massacre of Jews, April 19- 
20; 47 slain, several hundred wounded, 700 houses 
destroyed, 600 stores looted. 

The first successful automobile trip across the 
North American continent, from San Francisco to 
New York, was made, May 23-Aug. 1, by Dr. H 
Nelson Jackson and Sewall K. Crocker. 

Henry Ford, having withdrawn from the Detroit 
Automobile Co. in 1901, organized Ford Motor Co. 

3 ng Alexander of Serbia. and Queen Draga, 
assassinated by army Officers, in Belgrade, June 11. 

Republic of Panama 

Treaty between U.S. and Colombia to have U.S. 
dig Panama canal, signed Jan. 22, 1903, ratified by 
Senate, rejected by Colombia, in hope of better 
terms. Panama declared independence Nov, 3. 
Colombian troops, stopped by 47 Marines from U. S. 
Cruiser Nashville, on basis of older treaty, sailed 
for home. President Theodore Roosevelt recognized 
Panama, Nov. 8. New treaty with Panama, to have 
U.S. dig canal, pay Panama $10,000,000 gold and 
$250,000 annual rent, signed; ratified by Senate 
Feb.. 1904. U. S. paid original French company 
40,000,000 for all claims. S. paid Colombia 

25,000,000 for all claims, 1923. 
Wright Airplane Flight 
On Dec. 17, 1903, Orville Wright (1871-1948) 


Memorable Dates—1899-1910—Spanish-American War 
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hea’ r,. 
first successful flight in fa eof 
Devil , tour miles south 
No aa0 feet in 12 seconds, in 21 e wind. 
pia), 352 ft., in 59 seconds. Plane paten: ed may 
Fire killed 602 in Iroquois Theater, Chicago, 
Dec. 30. Many were tramp to death. 


Great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 buildings 
destroyed. 


- — War Begans a Lem ee 
urre: apanese, Jan. . Peace trea’ 
signed in U. 8S. re Yard, Portsmouth, N.H., 


Sept. 5, 1905. See Marine Disasters. 
uisiana Purchase Exposition opened at St. 
Louis, May 1. New York subway opened, Oct. 27. 


a 
Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition, Port- 
land, cay B 2 
Phe ‘Norwegian’ StoPtginy aesiafed “the union 
O) 
between Sweden and orway dissolved. The 
Swedish Parliament sie ees 


Formosa earthquake, April 17; thousands killed. 

San nce tobe. fire, April 18-19. 
Dead: 452. Loss: ,000. 

K thaw Re Eee shot and 

Harry K. Ww onaire, 
killed Stanford White, famous architect, on the 
roof of Madison Square Garden (26th and Madi- 
son, N. Y.) June 25, on ground of avenging honor 
of wife, Evelyn Nesbit. Prosecuted by Wm. Travers 
Jerome, D. A., he was committed to Matteawan 
State hospital, 1907. Escaped 1913. Declared sane 
and freed, he was indicted, 1917, for orga ee 
pronounced insane; sane, 1924. ied. 
Miami, Feb. 22, 1947. 1907 


Jamestown (Va.), Exposition opened, April 26. 
Financial panic in a a States. 


1 
Theater fire, Jan. 13, Boyertown. Pa., 169 dead. 
In a fire and panic at the Lake View School in 
Collinwood, O., near Cleveland, March 4, 174 chil- 
dren and two teachers lost their lives. 
Chelsea (Mass.). destroyed by fire; 
than $6,000,000, April 12. 


1909 

Admiral Robert E. Peary reached North Pole 
April 6 on sixth attempt, accompanied by Matthew 
Henson, Negro, and 4 Eskimos. 

Louis Bleriot flew across the English Channel, 
Sag ——_ to Dover, 31 miles in 37 minutes. 
uw = 

Hudson-Fulton celebration, New York, Sept.-Nov. 

Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, Wash. 


1910 

Glenn H. Curtiss won $10,000 offered by The 
World for first continuous flight, Albany to New 
York, 137 mi., 152 min., May 29. 

Dynamite explosion, Oct. 1, at Los Angeles Times 
caused fire killing 21. Building contractors, in 
labor strife with structural iron workers; hired 
William J. Burns to find perpetrators. In sensa- 
tional trial J. B. and J. J. McNamara pleaded 
guilty through Clarence Darrow, derense attorney, 
and were sentenced to San Quentin. Darrow tried 


loss more 


Spanish-American War of 1898; United States Becomes Naval Power 


Cuba was a subject of American concern for 
most of the 19th century. When South America 
broke from Spain, pro-slave influence in the U. S. 
helped block movements to free Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. In the 1840s a proposal to annex Cuba 
gained support. President Fillmore in 1852 re- 
fused to join Great Britain and France in guaran- 
teeing Spanish authority in Cuba. The Ostend 
Manifesto, largely written by James Buchanan, 
asked the U. S, to buy Cuba or seize it. Filibuster 
expeditions, outfitted in the U. S,, carried arms to 
rebels and were crushed by Spain. Grant’s ad- 
ministration made Spain an offer to buy Cuba, but 
was turned down. In 1873 the Virginius expedition 
was captured by the Spaniards and 50 members 
were shot, causing American protests. Maximo 
Gomez started a big revolt in 1895 and Valerian 
Weyler, Governor of Cuba, herded thousands of 
Sympathizers into concentration camps. In 1897 
Spain, on American urging, offered an armistice 
to discuss autonomy, but too late to appease the 


rebels. 

The battleship Maine, Capt. Chas. D. Sigsbee, 
sent to Havana in January to protect Americans, 
was blown up Feb. 15, 1898, 264 men, 2 officers 
dead. Commission headed by Capt. Wm. T. Samp- 
son, U. S. N., blamed an external mine. Congress 
voted $50,000,000 for defense Mar. 9. Its ultima- 
tum, demanding that Spain leave Cuba, which 
ought to be free, was presented to Spain by Presi- 
dent McKinley Apr. 21. Spain broke relations and 
Congress declared war Apr. 25. . 

Commodore Geo. Dewey, with 6 warships, 1 rev- 
enue cutter, destroyed the Spanish fleet (10 ships) 


in Manila Bay May 1, occupied Cavite, Spain, 167 
dead; U. S., 7 wounded. Spanish Admiral Cervera 
with 4 cruisers, 3 torpedo boats reached Santiago 
without interference May 19. Battleship Oregon 
made 16,000 mi. trip around Cape Horn, joined 
squadron of Acting Rear Adm. Sampson May 26. 
Collier Merrimac ineffectively sunk at mouth of 
Santiago harbor by Lieut. Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son June 3. Marines landed at Guantanamo May 
11. _ Maj. Gen. Wm. R. Shafter landed 10,000 men 
at Daiquiri and Siboney, including 1st U. S. Vol- 
unteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) recruited by Lt. 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, commanded by Col. 
Leonard Wood. Brig. Gen. H. W. Lawton, Brig. 
Gen. Adna R. Chaffee with 6,654 men attacked El 
Caney, defended by 500 Spaniards, July 1. Maj. 
Gen. Jos. Wheeler, Brig. Gen. J. F. Kent carried 
San Juan hill with 8,336, same day. 

Admiral Cervera’s fleet left Santiago harbor 
July 3, was destroyed by ships of Acting Rear Adm. 
Sampson and Commodore Winfield S. Schley; 353 
Spaniards killed, 151 wounded; 1 American Lined. 
Santiago surrendered July 17. Maj. Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles took Puerto Rico J 25-28. Armistice 
signed, Aug. 12. Peace treaty signed in Paris Dec. 
10, eliminated Spain from lands discovered b: 
Columbus. U.S. acquired Puerto Rico, Guam ani 
Philippines, paying $20,000,000 for all Spanish 
claims in latter; guaranteed Cuban independence. 
U. S. exercised supervision over Cuba until 1934; 
granted Philippine independence July 4, 1946, 

Totals for U. S. Army: Enrolled, 274,717; killed, 
pee died of disease, 2,565. See also Marine Dis- 
asters. 
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twice for suborning juror, juries disagreed. Lincoln 
Steffens, ‘“‘muckraking’’ journalist, conciliator. 

Boy Scouts of America formed by union of 
Woodcraft Indians of Ernest Seton-Thompson and 
Sons of Daniel Boone. of Dan C. Beard. 


: 1911 

Taal volcano, Philippines, erupted in Janu: 
killing 3,000 persons. ee: 
Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil combine 
dissolved, May 15; same decree as to American 
Tobacco Co., May 29. 

Pacsle duit waiet faceen dae Wen Vorbolt 

es. waist fa re; New Yor! * 

145 killed, March 25. ne 3 we 

Flood in Yangtze River, China; 100,000 drowned. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s painting, ‘‘Mona Lisa”? (La 
Giaconda), stolen from the Louvre Gallery, 
Paris, Aug. 22, recovered in Florence, Italy, Dec. 
12, 1913, and restored to the Louvre. 

First transcontinental airplane flight (inter- 
rupted by landings) by C. P. Rodgers, New York 


to Pasadena, Sept. 17-Nov. 5; time in air 82 
hrs., 4 min. S 
Capt. Roald Amundsen, Norwegian explorer, 


Sailed secretly on Fram for Antarctic; reached 
South Pole with four companions, 52 dogs, Dec. 14. 
Mexican Revolution 
Porfirio Diaz, president of Mexico since 1877, 
(except 1880-1884), resigned May 25, after successful 
revolt by Francesco I. Madero, who succeeded him. 
People living in poverty, wanted restoration of 
communal lands (ejidos) better conditions. In 
1912 Madero, supported by Gen. Huerta, put down 
revolts by Gens. Orozco, Reyes and Felix Diaz. In 
Feb., 1913, Reyes was killed; Huerta helped depose 
adero. Madero, his brother and Vice President 
Suarez were murdered. President Wilson refused 
recognition to Huerta and ‘‘government by assas- 
sination.’’ Venustiano Carranza, rallying Maderos, 
was opposed by Gen. Francisco (Pancho) Villa in 
north. When American sailors were arrested at 
Tampico, April 9, 1914, U. S. sent Atlantic fleet to 
Vera Cruz. Marines landed and snipers killed 19. 
Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston was sent April 27. 
Huerta resigned July 14, 1914, Carranza occupied 
Mexico City Aug. 20. Villa, supported. by Zapata, 
forced Carranza to leave for Vera Cruz. U. S. 
recognized Carranza, Oct. 19, 1915, placed embargo 
on arms to other generals. Villa raided Santa 
Isabel, Jan. 10, killing 18; Columbus, N. M., Mar. 
9, 1916, killed 17. Gen. John J. Pershing with 
12,000 sent into Mexico Mar. 15. Fight at Parral, 
Durango, April 12. Carranza’s troops attacked 
June 21. U. S.. troops withdrawn, Nov. 24. Carranza 
called constitutional convention, Feb. 15, 1917, 
became legal president May 1, 1917. He restored 
some of the land, nationalized coal and oil, ex- 
propriated some foreign holdings. Discontent 
_ caused new rising and he was ambushed and killed. 
Obregon became president Dec. 1, 1920. Villa was 

killed in ambush at ta July 18, 1923. 


1912 
Capt. R. F. Scott, R._N., reached South Pole 
with four companions, Dr. E. A. Wilson, Lieut. 
Bowers, Capt. Oates, Petty Officer Edgar Evans, 
Jan 18, found Amundsen’s tent there. On return 
Evans died first; Oates walked into storm; Scott, 
Wilson and Bowers died in their tent during 
blizzard. Bodies found Noy. 12, 1912. > 

China became a Republic, Feb. 12; Yuan Shi Kai 

elected President, Feb. 15. - 
S. 8. Titanic Sunk 

White Star liner Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, 
from Southampton to New York, by iceberg off 
Newfoundland, April 14-15; 1,517 lost of whom 
103 were women and 53 were children. Passengers 
and crew were 2,207. The ship was 88214 ft. long, 
and cost $7,500,000. ; 4 

Herman Rosenthal, gambler, killed in New York. 
Four thugs convicted, executed at Sing Sing Apr. 
13, 1914. Police Lieut. Chas. Becker, convicted of 
complicity, executed July 30, 1915. 

Camp Fire Girls founded by Dr. and Mrs. Luther 
Gulick, incorp. 1912. Girl Scouts of America found- 
ed by Mrs. Juliette Low. 

War in Balkans, against Turkey, by Montenegro, 
Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece, Oct. 8-Dec. 3. 

Panama Canal Zone made U. S. military zone by 
President Wm. H. Taft Dec. 5. 


1913 
Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 lives 
Jost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 
Peace Palace at The Hague dedicated. 
President Francisco I Madero of Mexico, and 
Vice Pres. Jose Pino Suarez, assassinated, Feb. 23. 
King George of Greece assassinated, March 18. 


1914 

United States Marines landed at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, April 21. 

Piré destroyed a large part of Salem. Mass.; 
15,000 homeless; $12,000,000 loss, June 25. 

First ship passed through Panama, Canal, Aug. 15. 

f{nternational Socialist Bureau_of Second Inter- 
national met in Brusseis, July. Members included 
five men later heads of governments: Lenin (Rus- 
sia); Ebert (German Republic); Stauning (Den- 
mark): Branting (Sweden); MacDonald (Britain). 


“Memorable Dates—1910-1920 
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1915 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition opened 
(San Francisco), Feb. 20, the Panama-California 
Exposition was held in San Diego. 
Galveston hurricane, 275 dead, Aug. 17. 


Preparedness Day parade, San Francisco, 
July 12, a bomb exploded, killing 10, wounding 40. 
Thomas J. Mooney, 33, labor organizer; Mrs. 
Mooney, Warren K. Billings, shoe worker; Israel 
Weinberg and Edward D. Nolan were charged with 
murder. Mooney was sentenced to death, Billings 
to life imprisonment; others went free. President 
Wilson interceded for Mooney, who got life, 1918. 
Mooney was pardoned by Gov. C. L. Olson, Jan. 7, 
1939, Billings freed Oct. 16, 1939. 

Black Tom explosion at munitions docks, Jersey 
City, N. J., July 30; 2 killed, $40,000,000 damages. 
Traced to German saboteurs. 

1917—Prohibition Amendment 

The 18th (Prohibition) Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was submitted to the States by Congress, 
Dec. 18. The first State (Mississippi) ratified it Jan. 
8, 1918, and Jan, 16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebras- 
ka) ratified it, whereupon, by proclamation of 
the Secretary of State, Jam. 29, 1919, it became 
effective one year from that date, Jan. 16, 1920. 
By Feb. 25, 1919, the Legislatures of 45 States had 
ratified it; the 46th State, New Jersey, ratified it 
March 9, 1922. It was not ratified by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. The Volstead (Prohibition 
Enforcement) Act was passed by Congress Oct., 
1919, vetoed by President Wilson, passed over his 
veto; in effect Jan. 17, 1920. New York, Montana 
and Wisconsin cancelled their enforcement acts by 
1929. Franklin D. Roosevelt, presidential candi- 
date, 1932, endorsed repeal;~ 21st amendment, re- 
pealing 18th prohibition amendment to Constitu- 
tion, but guaranteeing dry states against liquor 
importation, became law, Dec. 5, 1933. 

1918—Romanovs Killed by Bolsheviki 

Fifth All Russian Congress adopted a written con- 
stitution of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republics, July 10, and put in operation without a 
popular vote or referendum. Czar Nicholas of Rus- 
sia, the Empress Alexandra; the daughters. Olga, 
Tatiana, Marie, Anastasia; the son, Alexis; 
Prince. Dolgorolkoff, Dr. Bodkin, a lady-in-waiting 
and a nurse were shot by Bolshevik orders in Eka- 
terinburg, July 6; in Perm, also, July 12, the Bol- 
shevists assassinated the Czar’s brother, Grand 
Duke Michael, and in Alapalievsky, north of Eka- 
terinburg, they killed the Grand Dukes Sergius 
Mikhalilovitch, Igo Constantinovich and Ivan Con- 
stantinovich. 

Malbone St., Tunnel rail wreck (Brighton line, 
Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 

1919 
Theodore Roosevelt, 26th President, died Jan. 6, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., aged 60. 

Peace conference opened in Paris, Jan. 18; treaty 
signed in palace at Versailles June 28, between 
German representatives and Allied powers and 
United States. President. Wilson submitted treaty 
to Senate July 10, Ratified by Germany July 10, 
Britain, July 26, Italy, Oct. 7, France, Oct. 13, 
Japan, Oct. 27. Not signed by China. Rejected 
by U. S. Senate, Nov. 19, which considered 
American sovereignty not properly safeguarded 
in League of Nations. Never ratified by U. S. 

In Amritsar, India, during the anti-British 
demonstration, Gen. Dyer led a section of Gurkha 
soldiers to the palace and fired into the crowd, 
killing 379 and wounding about 1,200. 

Three U. S._ Navy, seaplanes left Trepassy, 
Newfoundland, May 16; one, the N-C 4, reached 
the Azores, May 17; Lisbon, May 27; Plymouth, 
England, May 31; Harry C. Hawker and MacKenzie 
Grieve fell in mid-ocean on an attempted flight, 
May 18, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but were 
rescued; John- Alcock and A. W. Brown made, 
June 14-15, a non-stop air flight from New- 
foundland to Ireland; a British dirigible balloon, 
R-34, left Scotland, July 2, and descended in 
Mineola, N. Y., July 6 It left for England, July 
10, and arrived there, July 13. The United States 
transcontinental air flight, New York to San 
Francisco and return, Oct. 8-18, was wen by 
Lieut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex Pearson. 

Steel workers strike began Sept. 22; soft coal 
miners, Oct, 31. Rail strike in England, Sept. 27. 


1920 
League of Nations began at Geneva, Switzerland, 


Uitte oe Sacco-Vanzetti Case 

Nicola Sacco, 29, fish peddler and philosophical 
anarchist and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 32, shoe fac- 
tory employe and radical agitator, accused of kill- 
ing two men in payroll holdup at Braintree, Mass., 
Apr. 15. Found guilty 1921, they became objects of 
six-year campaign for release on grounds of want 
of conclusive evidence and prejudice of court. 
Sensational appeals failing, they were executed at 
Charlestown, Mass., prison Aug. 22, 1927. Trial 
sharply criticized by Felix Frankfurter, then of 


perverse) a SaCus Wickersham Commission on 

ee ee eee 
Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage to 

‘women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 26. 
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President Harding signed joint resolution of 
Congress (passed by House, June 30, by Senate July 
1) declaring peace with Germany and Austria July 
3. The treaty was signed Aug. 25, in Berlin, by 
United States and German representatives: was 
ratified Sept. 17 by the German National Council, 
ratified by the United States Senate Oct. 18. 

Storehouse of ammonium nitrate exploded in 
Oppau, Germany, Sept. 21, killing 430. 

Limitation of Armaments Conterence met in 
Washington, Nov. 12, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922, U. S., 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan-agreed to curtail 
naval construction, Nine powers outlawed poison 
gas and restricted submarine attack on merchant- 
men. U. S., Britain, France, Japan agreed on in- 
tegrity of China. 


2m 
Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- 
lapsed in Washington, D. C., Jan. 28; 98 dead. 

First airplane crossing of South Atlantic from 
Lisbon Mar. 22 io Rio de Janiero, Apr. 19, with 
stops at Cape Verde and Natal; 4,293 nautical 

‘ sees by Adm. C. Coutinho and Comdr. S. Cabral, 
Portuguese. : 

In a battle at Herrin, Il, June 22-23, between 
strikers, sympathizers and coal mine strike break- 
ers, 26 persons, including 21 non-union miners, 
were killed. No convictions ever were obtained. 

1923 

French and Belgian troops began occupation of 
the Ruhr, Jan. 11, to enforce reparations. ‘ 

First sound-on-film talking pictures (vaudeville 
shorts) shown by Lee de Forest at Rivoli Theatre, 
New York, N. Y., beginning April. 

Seventy-six persons, 41 of them’ children. were 
burned or crushed to death, May 1%, in the Cleve- 
Jana Aura: Gracea Schoo. in Camden, S. C. 

Beer Putsch in Munich, led by Gen. Ludendorff 
and Adolf Hitler, Mar. 9. Several supporters 
killed in street-clashes. Ludendorff was arrested 
and paroled; Hitler was wounded. He was ar- 
rested Nov. 12 and imprisoned at Landsberg, 
where he wrote Mein Kampf, 


2, 
Nikolai Lenin (Vladimir Ilrich Uljanov) pre- 
mier, U.S.S.R., died Jan. 21, 54. 


Memorable Dates—1920-1927—World War I ig 
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Nov. 9 


Floyd Collins unable to extricate himself from 
Sand Cave, near Cave City, Ky., which he dis- 
covered, died within 300 ft. of entr Feb. 


Storm in Indiana, Missouri, Illinois 
boro, West Frankfort) killed 830 Mar. 18. 


John T. Scopes, in court in Dayton, Tenn., was 
found guilty of having Lee evolution in the 
local High School and was fined $100 


and costs, 
William Jenning counsel for 


Two Nine Power Treaties of the Limitation of 
Armaments Conference were ratified in bee 
ton by the United States, France, Japan, I 

tain, China, Portugal, and 

The anthracite strike, which began Sept. 1, 
1925, settled Feb. 12. 

General strike paralyzed Britain May 3 to 12. 


Parliament passed act making general strike crim- 
inal conspiracy against nation. 
i Exposi in _ Philadelphia, 


Sesquicen’ t tion, 
May 31-Noy. 30. 

Germany admitted to the League of Nations 
Sept. 8. Locarno treaties with Germany (1925) 
went into effect, Sept. 14. 

Tropical hurricane, Sept. 18, killed 372 in Florida 
and Gulf states, destroyed 5,000 houses. Another, 
Oct. 20, killed 600 in Cuba. 

1927 

600 United States Marines sent to Nicaragua, 
Jan. 6, to protect U.S. interests. Withdrawn, 1933. 

1,000 U. S. Marines landed in China, Mar. 5, to 
protect property in civil war. 
consulates looted by Nationalists Mar. 24. 

Aubert Snyaer, art editor. kilied Mar. 20, by his 
wife, Ruth Brown Snyder, and Henry Judd Gray, 
corset salesman. Both confessed and were ex- 
ecuted at Sing Sing, Jan. 12. 1928. 

Lindbergh Non-Stop Flight 

sg Chas. A. Lindbergh, U. S. air mail pilot, 
left Roosevelt Field, L. I., N. Y¥., at 7:52 A.M, 
May 20 alone in monoplane, Spirit of St. Louis. 
competing for Raymond Orteig’s offer of $25,000 


Great 


Beigium 
Holland, Aug. 5 


Principal Events of World War I, 1914-1918; 


Origins of the War—Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, heir to Austrian throne, and wife, Duchess 
of Hohenberg, assassinated June 28, 1914, by Gav- 
rillo Prinzip, Bosnian Serb terrorist, in Sarajevo, 
Bosnia. 

This brought to head conflict between Austria 
and Serbia. Serbia for years had tried to get 
free of Austrian economic restrictions and win 
outlet to sea. Its territorial progress in Balkan 
Wars, 1912, 1913, with Russian diplomatic support 
increased Austrian antagonism. Domination o 
Balkans, by Russia or Austria, was issue. In ulti- 
matum to Serbia, July 23, Count Berchtold, Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister, made 10 demands for 
apologies and suppression of anti-Austrian agita- 
tion, Serbia conceded all but two, which demanded 
Austrian police participation inside Serbia; latter 
asked issue be referred to The Hague peace tri- 
bunal. Austria demanded ali or nothing. 

Russia warned Austrian action was aimed at 
Russia; would support Serbia. France was allied 
with Russia. Germany, allied with Austria, backed 
Austria. Great Britain, France, Italy proposed 
mediation, No result.-Great Britain, through Sir 
Edward Grey, foreign minister, July 26 proposed 
conference between France, Italy, Germany, Brit- 
ain; Germany refused. Austria declared war on 
Serbia: July 28. 

Attempts to mediate continued. Germany de- 
manded neutrality of Britain in event of war with 
Russia and France; offered to respect French ter- 
ritory but gave no promise on colonies; Britain 
refused to bargain, July 30. Austria now agreed 
to negotiate with Russia. 

Russia mobilized in part, declaring Hungarian 
mobilization was directed against it: Germany 
mobilized, declaring such Russian action was 
against Germany. In this tense situation Britain 
continued efforts to stop general war. While Russia 
and Austria were conferring, Germany sent ulti- 
matum to Russia demanding end of mobilization 
in 12 hours. The czar asked Austro-Serb quarrel 
be submitted to The Hague; no reply. 

Germany declared war against Russia Aug. 1; 
against France Aug. 3. Germans entered Belgium, 
in Violation of treaty, guaranteed by Britain. 
Britain asked Germany to guarantee neutrality of 


Belgium by midnight Aug. 4: Germany refused. 
Britain declared war Aug. 4. Italy, bound to Ger- 
many and Austria in Triple Alliance, -proclaimed 
neutrality; had secret understanding with France 
not to join in any war against France. Italy de- 
clared war against Austria-Hungary May 23, 1915; 
against Germany Aug. 27, 1916. Turkey and Bul- 
garia joined Central Powers. ; 


Summary of Events 


Germans entered Liege, Aug. %; British Ex- 
peditionary Force landed un France, Aug. 16; Ger- 
mans occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared 
War on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared war on 
Japan Aug. 25; Louvain partly destroyed Aug. 25. 
Germans under von Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Hoff- 
man and Francois, aefeated Russians. under Sam- 
sonov, at Tannenberg, in Hast Prussia, Aug. 26-31, 
Samsonov killed himself. One of the Russian 
armies, under Rennenkampf, fled. Battle of the 
Marne, op oa 6-10. Germans occupied Antwer 
Oct. 9; De Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28: 
He ae fantured Ta etey, ner: eee Battle of 
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Liner Lusitania Sunk 


1915—British naval victory. North Se: * 
ger Bank, Jan, 24. German official Paine 
‘*blockade’”’ of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; British 
“Orders in Council”’ to prevent commodities reach- 


the Gulflight. American-owned, killing 2 i. 
renounced treaty’ of Triple Alliance, May 4, rad 
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Memorable Dates—1927-1933—World War I 
for first New York-Paris non-: 


stop flight. Reached 
Le Bourget air field, Paris, 5:21.P.M. (10:21 P.M. 
Paris time);.3610 miles in 33 hours, 29 minutes, 
30 seconds. Returned on r ea er U.S.N., 
with plane; welcomed oe Coolidge in 
Washington, June 11, with rank of colonel. Tre- 
mendous demonstration, New York, June 13. 

Part talking pictures demonstrated in New York 
City in The Jazz Singer, Oct. 6. 

Vermont floods drowned 120. Nov. 2. 
1928 

Trotsky, Kameney, Zinoviev, Rakovsky, and 
Radek exiled from Russia, Jan. 16. y 

Fhe St. Francis water-supply dam, 40 miles 
north of Los Angeles, Calif. collapsed; 450 lives 
lost, 700 houses swept away, March 13. 

Pirst all-talking picture, Lights of New York, 
presented at Strand; New York City. July 6. 

A hurricane swept over the West Indies and 
Florida, Sept. 12-17, killing 60 on the Leeward 
Isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 on Puerto Rico, and 
1500 to 2500 in Florida. 

Dirigible Graf Zeppelin, Capt. Hugo Eckener, 
with 20 passengers and 38 crew, fiew from Fried- 
Tichshafen, Germany, to Lakehurst, N. J., Oct. 
11-15; returned Oct. 29-31. Made round the world 
trip from Friedrichshafen with 20 passengers, Aug. 
14-Sept. 4, 1929, via Tokyo, Los Angeles, Lake- 
hurst, N. J. 

Arnold Rothstein, N. Y. gambler, died of shots 
Noy. 6; killer never found. 

1929 

“St. Valentine’s Day massacre’’ 
Feb. 14, when gangsters killed 6 rivals. 

Jones Law, an amendment enforcing the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, enacted Mar. 2. 

Gen. J. G. Escobar jed revolt in Mexico, Mar.- 
May; 4,000 killed, 11,000 wounded. e 

Fire and nitrogen dioxide fumes from X_ray 
films killed 124 in the Cleveland, O., Clinic Hos- 
pital of Dr. George W. Crile, May 15. 

The Papal State, extinct since 1870, revived as 
State of Vatican City, at Rome June 7. 

Kellogg-Briand Treaty in effect July 24; 62 
Powers renounced war. 

Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, 
was convicted of accepting a bribe of $100,000 from 
Edward L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills 
naval oil reserve d g the Harding Administra- 
tion. He was sentenced. Nov. 1, to $100,000 fine 
and a year in prison. He died Nov. 30, 1944. 

Stock Market Crash 

Post-war prosperity collapsed in stock market 
erash, Oct. 29, when 16,000,000 shares changed 
hands, including unrestricted short selling. Decline 


in Chicago 


in value estimated at $15,000,000,000 by end of 

1929: stock losses, 1929-1931, estimated at'$50,000.- 

000,000 affecting 25,000,000’ persons, according to 

testimony before Senate committee. Biggest Amer- 
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Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in the Ohio 


State Penitentiary, Columbus. 

The London Naval Reduction Treaty was signed 
there, April 22, in effect Jan. 1, 1931. Its terms 
expired Dec. 31, 1936. 

Evacuation of Baden and Rhineland completed 
by_French, June 30, 

Joseph F. Crater, a justice of the State Supreme 
Court in New York City, vanished Aug. 6, 

Hurricane, Sept. 3, eee 2,000 in San Domingo. 

1931 


Constitutional guarantees were restored, Feb. 8, 
in Spain. They had been suspended by Premier 
Rivera Sept. 23, 1923. New national election was 
held April 12; King Alfonso filed from Madrid 
April 14; and a republic was proclaimed; a new 
parliament was elected June 28, and Alcalo Za- 
mora was chosen president. 

Knute Rockne, Notre Dame football coach, was 
killed in plane crash near Bazaar, Kans., March 31, 

Japan seized strategic points around Mukden, 
Sept. 18, disarmed Chinese; overran Manchuria. 


1932 

Slaying of Japanese Buddhist priest by Chinese 
thugs in Shanghai, Jan. 15, started troubles used 
by Japan to land marines, Jan. 27, start war. 

Manchuria became Manchukuo (Japanese pup- 
pet State). Feb. 18; Henry Pu Yi installed as 
Tuler, Mar. 9, at Changchun, called Hsingching. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., kidnaped for ransom 

r. 1. Consuit Major Kidnaping Crimes. 

James J. Walker resigned Sept. 1 as mayor of 
New York City, thus ending inquiry into cor- 
ruption in conduct of his office before Gov. F. D. 
Roosevelt by a state legislative committee under 
Samuel Seabury. Liban cas sales Nov. 18, 1946, 66. 


Adolf Hitler German Chancellor Jan. 30. 


Why United States Intervened 


Verdun and the Somme 


1916—Germans attacked Verdun, Feb. 21-28; 
rebel rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H. Pearse 
and others were executed, May 3; Sir Roger Case- 
ment was hanged, Aug. 3); the German submarine, 
Deutschland, arrived at Norfolk, Va., July 9 (on 
her second trip she reached New London, Conn., 
Noy. 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; Third 
Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking of British warship 
Hampshire, with Lord Kitchener aboard (12 sailors 
saved), by German mine in Orkneys, Scetland, 
June 5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; Second Battle 
of Somme, July 14-Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt executed, 
July 27; David Lloyd George became British pre- 
mier, Dec, 6; Wilson’s peace note published, Dec. 


a= U. S. Enters War 


1917—Germany began_ unrestricted submarine 
warfare, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, Feb. 2; by Executive 
Order the United States began to arm merchant 
ships, Mare 
ay effect March 4). United States declared a 
state of war existed with Germany, April 6; Rus- 
sian Czar abdicated, March 15. President Wilson 
signed the Selective Military Conscription Bill, 
May 18; registration (ages 21-30) June 5; First 
American troops landed in France, June 26; Rus- 
sia proclaimed a republic, Sept. 15; first American 
killed in battle in World War I by airplane bomb 
(st Lieut. W. T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after 
U. S. entry, Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and 
spy, shot in France by firing squad, Oct. 15; first 
shot by American troops, in France, Oct. 27; first 
American casualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshevists 
under Lenin seized supreme power in Russia, Nov. 
4 (Gen, Ludendorff in his memoirs says that the 
German government had sent Lenin from Switzer- 
land, after the Russian Revolution, across Ger- 
many and Sweden to Russia to propagate Bolshe- 
yism); Battle of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United 
States declared a state of war existed with Austria, 
Bec. 7; Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Govern- 
ment took over control-of railroads, Dec. 28. Hali- 
fax disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a munitions ship 
in harbor in collision caused fire that laid in ruins 
one-third of the city; killed 1,226, with 400 others 
missing; destroyed 3,000 houses. 


12 (the Senate had killed a bill to. 


Russia Makes Separate Peace 


1918—President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 
speech in Congress, Jam. 8. A peace treaty was 
signed in Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks on 
the one side, and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey on other, March 3 (by it Russia 
gave up the Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Fin- 
land); peace signed between Germany and Finland, 
March 7; Battle of the Somme, March 21, to April 
6; Paris bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces raided 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22; pro-German plot 
discovered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders arrested, 
May 17; Battle of the Aisne, May 27-June 5. A 
German submarine, the U-156, disguised as a 
freighter, shelled a tug drawing barges along the 
Cape Cod, Mass., shore near Orleans, Mass., July 
2; German retreat across the Marne began, July 
19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; United States 
troops took St. Mihiel, Sept. 13; Battle of Meuse- 
Argonne, Sept. 20-Nov. 11; Franco-American at- 
tack in Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack broke 
Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signed armis- 
tice and surrendered, Sept. 29; Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia abdicated, Oct. 5; United States troops cap- 
tured St. Etienne, Oct. 6; Allies captured Cambrai, 
le Cateau and Roncroy Oct. 9; Allies occupied Os- 
tend, Bruges and Lille Oct. 17. 


Germans Surrender 


Germans in third peace note accepted President 
Wilson’s terms and recalled submarines, Oct. 20; 
British and Italians crossed the Piave, Oct. 27; 
armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; Hungarian 
Republic proclaimed in Budapest, and Republic of 
German Austria in Vienna, Nov. 1; Austria accepted 
truce terms, Nov. 4; United States troops reached 
Sedan, Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and Hamburg, 
Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a republic, Nov. 8; the 
Kaiser abdicated, Nov. 9; he fled to Holland, Nov. 
10; armistice in World War signed in Marshal 
Foch’s railway coach, near Compiegne, France. 
Nov. 11; bugles sounded “‘cease firing’ at 11 A.M.; 
German fieet surrendered to British, Nov. 21; 
United States troops entered Mainz, Dec. 6; Amer- 
ican troops crossed Rhine, Dec. 13. F , 

See Casualties, World War I, and Marine Dis- 
asters. 
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Gov. W. A. Comstock of Mich Feb. 14 or- 
dered all banks in that state Go Bre eight days. 
All banks in the United States were ordered closed 
by President Roosevelt March 6. 

The Stock and Commodity Exchan, in New 
York City and elsewhere a closed, peetaning 
March 6, and most of them reopened March 15, 

President Roosevelt broadcast his first ‘‘fireside 
chat’? March 12, He signed the act to legalize 
3.2% beer March 22. 

Gold Payments Outlawed 

Congress gave president power to control money 
Mar. 9. President banned gold exports, Apr. 19; 
signed act of Congress June 5 outlawing gold pay- 
ment clause in public and_ private obligations. 
Supreme Court, Feb. 18, 1935, upheld the law in 
private contracts only. 

The German Reichstag (Parliament) Building, 
in Berlin, was destroyed Feb. 27 by fire believed 
set by Nazis. The Supreme Court found Marinus 
Negi Sere ie ai we st, guilty; he was 

eaded Jan. 10, , in Leipzig. 

Spain, by Parliamentary edict, May 17, disestab- 
lished the Church. 

Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago, May 
27-Nov. 12. Also May-Nov. 1934. 

Congress, June 13, passed the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act (signed June 16) which, with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (signed May 12) 
gave the President control of agriculture and in- 
dustry. The NRA was voided by the Supreme 
Court May 27, 1935, and the A. A. A. processing 
taxes Jan. 6, 1936. 

Germany, Oct, 14, quit the League of Nations 
and withdrew from the disarmament conference. 

President Roosevelt recognized Soviet Union as 
government of Russia, Nov. 16. 

Prohibition ended in the United States as Utah, 
36th State, ratified 2ist Amendment to Constitu- 
tion, Dec, 5, repealing 18th (prohibition). 


1934 

In Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 25, police captured bank 
robbers John Dililnger, Charies Maxiey, Russell 
Clark and Harry Pierpont, with $36,000. Dillinger 
was jailed at Crown Point, Ind., and the others at 
Lima, O. Dillinger and a Negro felon, Herbert 
Youngblood, escaped March 3, Dillinger was shot to 
death July 22, outside a movie house in Chicago by 
FBI peentss Youngblood in Port Huron, Mich., 
Mar. 1 


r. 16. 

Albert I, 58, King of the Belgians, noted moun- 
tain climber, was killed Feb. 17 in a fall from a 
cliff overlooking the River Meuse, east of Namur. 

Independence for Philippines 

Congress. March 22, granted Philippine inde- 
pendence, later ratified by the ee Legis- 
lature, effective 1945. The Republic of the Philip- 
pines was proclaimed July 4, 1946. a 

In, Buenos Aires, Argentina, anti-war pact, pre- 
viously agreed on at the Pan-American confer= 
ence in Montevideo, was signed April 27 by the 
United States, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, El Salvador. Guatemala. Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama and Venezuela. It was 
signed Oct. 10, 1933, by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Paraguay and Uruguay, in Rio. 

A new treaty between U. S. and Cuba June 9 
removed U. 8S. right to intervene. 

Nazi storm troopers June 20 killed Gen. Roehm, 
Gen. Kurt von Schleicher, former chancellor; 
Schleicher’s wife and others in suppressing al- 
leged conspiracy against Hitler. 

Engelbert Dollfuss, 41, chancellor of Austria, was 
shot to death by Nazi conspirators July 25. 

President von Hindenburg of Germany died Aug. 
2 Adolf Hitler consolidated offices of president 
and chancellor, became Reichsfuehrer. 

King Alexander I (45) of Yugoslavia and For- 
eign Minister Jean Louis Barthou (72) of France, 
were assassinated Oct. 9, in Marseilles, on the 
way to a diplomatic conference in Paris. The 
slayer, Valada G. Chernozensky, born in Bulgaria, 


was Killed. ttalo-Ethiopian War 

First clash between Ethiopian and Italian sol- 
diers on the*disputed frontier of Italian Somali- 
land, Dec. 9. Italy refused arbitration and de- 
manded reparations and an apology, Dec. 19, 
Fighting was resumed, Jan. 10, 1935; Italy mobil- 
ized 70,000 troops; a committee of conciliation was 
agreed to; May 13. Ethiopia protested to the 
League of Nations; Italian forces invaded Ethiopia 
Oct, 3, Adowa bombed; Adigrat occupied Oct. 6, 
Adowa occupied; Oct. 14, Aksum, the Holy City, 
taken; Nov. 6, Makale and Gorahia occupied. 1936 
—March 29, Harar destroyed; April 13, Italian 
forces on North Shore of Lake Tana (Tsana); 
April 15, Dessie taken May 1, Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie and family fled from Addis Ababa to Jibuti 
whence they went on a British cruiser to Palestine; 
May 5, Premier Benito Mussolini, in Rome, an- 
nounced the war over, Ethiopia annexed, and King 
Victor Emmanuel Emperor of Ethiopia. 

35 


1 
Saar Territory taken from Germany by war 
voted return to Germany, Mar, 1. 


Memorable Dates—1933-1937 
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Egypt. The sanctions ended July 15, 1936. 

Federal dole (direct relief) ended Nov. 29. It had 

cost $3,694,000,000 since May 1933. 
1936 

King George V. 70. died Jan. 20 on his estate 
at Sandringham, England, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, who took the 
title of King Edward VIII. He abdicated Dee. 11, 
1936, and was succeeded by his brother, the Duke 
of York, who became King George VI. The ex- 
ruler was created Duke of Windsor with the title 
of His Royal Highness which was not extended 
to his wife. He gave up the throne, he said, be- 
cause he could not marry “‘the woman I love,’ 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield of Baltimore, Md., who. Oct. 
27, had a divorce in Ipswich, Eng., obtained from 
Ernest A. Simpson, an insurance agent. The decree 
became absolute May 3, 1937. The couple was 
married June 3, 1937, in Monts, France. 

United States renounced March 2 its guarantee 
of the independence of Panama. 

German troops began to reoccupy the demili- 
tarized Rhineland zone, March 7, breaking the Lo- 
carno pact. 

Floods in the Ohio, Allegheny, Monongahela and 
Susquehanna rivers killed 171, made 430,000 home- 
less in Pittsburgh, Altoona, Wilkes-Barre, Wheel- 
ing and surrounding areas, Mar. 17 to 24. 

The United States, Britain and France signed 
in London, March 25, a naval arms limitation 
treaty to go in effect Jan. 1, 1937 and to stay in 
force until Dec. 31, 1942. 

In France the first Socialist government took 
office, June 4, under Leon Blum. 

Adolf Hitler signed treaty with Austria July 11 
guaranteeing Austrian frontier. 


Civil War in Spain 

Revolt against ae Republican Government 
began July 17 in Morocco and spread to Spain, 
including much of the Army and Air Force and 
half of the Navy; Jose Giral became Loyalist 
premier; July 18, Loyalists defeated Insurgents in 
Madrid and July 19 Insurgents gained control in 
Cadiz, Huelva. Seville, Cordoba and Granada; 
Insurgents set up own government July 24; Insur- 
gents took Badakoj Aug. 16; began aerial bombing 
of Madrid Aug. 24; captured Irun Sept. 4; took 
San Sebastian and Toledo, Sept, 12; Gen. Francis- 
co Franco proclaimed head of the Nationalist 
(Insurgent) government, Oct. 1; Siege of Madrid 
begun by Insurgents, Oct. 21; Loyalist Government 
moved from Madrid to Valencia, Nov. 6. 

Belgium severed its military alliances and re- 
sumed neutrality Oct. 14. 

Japan and Germany signed an anti-Comintern 
pact Nov. 25. Italy joined Nov. 6, 1937. 

At Inter-American Conference, Buenos Aires, 
Dec. 16, American republics agreed to preserve 
neutrality if any two go to war, 

In Flint, Mich., United Automobile Workers of 
America started strike at General Motors Dec, 30 
to unionize auto industry. General Motors Corp. 
settled Feb. 11, 1937, with 5c rise. 


1937 

Floods in the Mississippi, Allegheny and Ohio 
rivers caused about 250 deaths, January. 

Insurgents took Malaga Feb. 8. Warships of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany, March 
13, began to police the coasts of Spain under the 
27-nation neutrality agreement. Gen. Franco, 
April 19, set up a one-party State, dissolving the 
Fascist. and Carlist organizations. New Loyalist 
Government formed May 17 under Premier Juan 
Negrin; Loyalists shifted government to Barce- 
lona, Oct. 28; Insurgents proclaimed blockade of 
all Loyalist ports Nov. 28. 

The Army-supported Japanese Cabinet of Hay- 
ashi resigned May. Fighting in China, west of 
Peiping, was renewed by Japanese, July; Tung- 
chow was attacked July 27; the Japanese July 29, 
bombed Tientsin, destroying Nankai University; 
Aug. 9, they took formal possession of Peiping: 
Aug. 11, they landed marines at Shanghai an 
shelled Nankow. Nanking, Canton, and many oth- 
er places in the eastern provinces of China were 
attacked by Japanese planes, Oct. 23, Suiyuan 
Province declared independence from China. The 
Chinese abandoned Shanghai and the Japanese 


») 


. War, and, from this time onward th 


took control Nev. 8. Premier Chiang -Kai-shek 
moved to Hankow Dec. 


Japanese Bomb U.S.S. Panay 
Japanese shells sank the U.S. gunboat Panay. 
. 12, with loss of two lives; and several 
American oil carriers (the captain of one died) 
on the Yangtze River above Nanking. Several Brit- 
ish craft were hit by the shells. Several lives 
were lost. The Japanese apologized gnd paid. 
Hitler Repudiates War Guilt 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler told the Reichstag Jan. 
30, that Germany annulled and repudiated the ad- 
mission implied in her signature of the Versailles 
Treaty fixing upon her responsibility for the World 
O e German rail- 
ways and the German Reichsbank were free from 
the obligations imposed upon them by that treaty. 

Police and Republic Steel strikers clashed May 
30 in South Chicago, Ill.; 10 workers killed. - 

An explosion of natural gas, which had been 
piped-in for heating purposes, destroyed the Con- 
solidated Public School in New london, Tex., 
March 18. The dead numbered 294. 

George VI and his wife, Elizabeth, were 
crowned in Westminster Abbey, London, May 12, 
as King and Emperor and Queen and Empress. 

A Soviet airplane made a landing, May 21, at the 
North Pole and established a permanent weather 
and scientific station in Arctic. 

Amelia Earhart Lost - 
melia Earhart Putnam, aviator, and co-pilot, 
were lost July 2 in the Pacific between New 
Guinea and Howland Is., on world flight. 

Italy gave notice Dec. 11 of withdrawal from the 
League of Nations. 

The Supreme Court ruled, 7 to 2, Dec. 2¢, that 
the government has no right to divulge intercepted 
phone messages. 

The Irish Free State became the State of Eire 
(ireland), Dec. 29. {ase 


Spanish insurgent planes from Majorca began 
daily bombing of Barcelona Jan. Insurgent 
cruiser, Baleares, sunk off Cartagena March 6 by 
Loyalist gunboat; air raids killed 1,000 in Barcelona 
March 7; insurgents took Lerida; they reached the 
sea at Lerida cutting Loyalist Spain in two, April 
15. Italy began token withdrawal of 10,000 troops, 
Oct. 10; Insurgents began final campaign Dec. 23 
against Barcelona, which fell Jan. 10, 1939. 

Hitler Takes Austria 

Hitler invaded Austria March 11, After resigna- 
tion of Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg and 
President Wilhelm Miklas, March 13, the new 
Chancellor, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, proclaimed the 
political and geographic union of Germany and 
Austria. This was ratified by a popular vote, ex- 
cluding Jews, in Austria. April 10. The Italian 
Grand Council, headed by Premier Benito Musso- 
lini, voted approval. 

Mexico nationalized oil industry, Mar. 18. 

Britain (The United Kingdom) and Eire (Ire- 
land) signed an accord, April 25, under which 
Britain gave up naval control (Admiralty property 
and rights) of the ports of Cobh (Queenstown). 
Bere Haven, and Lough Swilly, and Hire agreed 
to pay £10,000,000 by Nov. 20, 1938, in final settle- 
ment of Britain’s claim to land annuities. 

Douglas G. Corrigan, of Los Angeles, flew from 
Brooklyn across the Atlantic to Dublin; without 
permit or passport, July 17. - 

High winds swept the Atlantic Coast Sept. 21. 
Property loss, $40,000,000. 

Ghamberlain at Munich 

A 15-day international crisis, during which Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain of Britain made two 
flying visits to Chancellor Adolf Hitler, ended, 
Sept. 30, when Britain and France yielded at a 
conference in Munich, Bavaria, to Nazi demands 
for the cession of the Sudetenland to Germany by 
Czechoslovakia. Premier Mussolini of Italy backed 
Hitler’s ter™*torial demands. Hitler signed a ‘‘Peace 
Declaration’ with Britain, -Sept. 30, occupied 
Sudetenland Oct.\1-10. President Roosevelt asked 
Hitler to preserve the peace. Eduard Benes, presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia, resigned Oct, 5. 

Japanese occupied Canton,.Hankow, Oct. 

The German-Italian arbitrators (Foreign Min- 
isters Joachim von Ribbentrop and Galeazzo 
Ciano), in Vienna, awarded to Hungary about 
4,000 square miles of Czechoslovak territory lying 
along the northern Hungarian border from Ru- 
mania to Germany, Nov. 2. The award covered 
areas populated by Hungarians and contained 860,- 
000 persons. With the new cessions to Poland 
agreed on between Prague and Warsaw, the parti- 
tion of Czechoslovakia was completed. 


1939 - 

The Loyalist Spanish government surrendered 
Bapesious. to the Insurgents, Jan. 26. Madrid 
surrendered, Mareh 24; the last nine of the 52 
provincial capitals in Spain fell to Franco Mar. 29 
and-war_ ended. 

Pope Pius XI (81) died Feb. 10 and was suc- 
ceeded, March 2, by Bugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
papal secretary of state, who became Pius XII. 


Memorable Dates—1937-1942 . 


Golden Gate International Exposition - 
eS zt fast eta eigee 
© Republic of Czechoslovakia was dissolv 
March 14: Hungarian troops seized Garcateg: 
Ukraine, March 14; Nazis occupied Bohemia and 
Moravia, which became a German protectorate, 
March 16. Hitler annexed Memel March 22. 

Italian troops’ invaded Albania, April %. King 
Zog fled, and the Albanian crown passed to King 
Reon See eees 

ouse of Commons voted conscription April 27. 

The New York World’s Fair opened April 30, 
closed Oct. 31; reopened May 11 to Oct. 21, 1940. 
political alliance, Mag 7) signed 10-neat mailing 
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ear Lake Bor opened 6-mon order 
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ing George an een Elizabeth reached 
Quebec May 17; entered United States at Niagara 
Falls, June 7, visited the White House June 8-9; 
saw New York City and the World’s Fair June 10; 
were lodged by the Roosevelts at Hyde Park, June 
1@-11; returned to Canada, and to London, June 22. 
Soviet-German Pact 

A 10-year non-aggression treaty was signed by 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Union Aug. 24, follow- 
ing a trade agreement of Aug. 19. 

President Roosevelt proclaimed a limitéd na- 
tional emergency, Sept. 8, an unlimited emergency 
May 27, 1941. Both ended by President Truman, 
Apr. 28, 1952, 1940 : 


Spanish Government Jan. 27 restored to the 
Jesuits property confiscated by the Republic. 

At Chungking, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s National 
Government named Lingerh Lamutanchu, 6, dis- 
covered at Chinghai and taken to Lhasa, Tibet, 
the 14th Dalai Lama._Feb. 5. He was born at the 
moment his predecessor died. 

Finnish-Russian peace signed in- Moscow Mar. 12. 

Spanish troops took control of Tangier, in 
North Africa, opposite the Straits of Gibraltar, 
with consent of France June 14. International rule 
was restored Oct. 11, 1945. 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania annexed by Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics July 14. 

_Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 63, exiled Rus- 
sian leader, was assaulted in his villa near Mexico 
City Aug. 20. He died Aug. 21. 

Fire and explosions wrecked several units of the 
Hercules Powder Company’s plant at Kenvil, N. J., 
Sept. 11, causing the death of 51 persons. 

Japanese troops from their Canton army at- 
tacked Dong Dang on the French Indo-China 
border, 120 miles north of Hanoi Sept. 22. The 
next day they attacked French troops at Langson 
in French Indo-China, with artillery and bombing 
planes. Meantime an agreement had been reached 
at Hanoi, 82 miles distant, allowing ‘‘limited’’ 
Japanese forces to enter the country. 


First Third Term President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected Nov. 5 for a 
third term as President of the United States. 
John L. Lewis resigned, Nov. 18, the presidency 
of the -Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(C.I.0.) which he ee 1935. 


The Thai (Siamese) flag was raised Jan. 10 over 
the French Protectorate of Cambodia, in French 
Indo-China, for the first time in over 50 years. 

Peter, 17, became Yugoslav king, Mar. 27. 

Japan, Russia in 5-yr. neutrality pact, Apr. 13. 

United States Marines occupied Iceland, July 7, 
on_ invitation from that country. 

Japanese Cabinet of Prince Konoye resigned 
Oct. 16. Gen. Tojo appointed premier Oct. 18. 

Wilhelm II, 82, former German Kaiser (Em- 
peror) and King of Prussia (Wilhelm Hohenzoll- 
ern), died in exile in the Netherlands, June 4. 


Billion for Russia 

President Roosevelt pledged Nov. 6 $1,000,000,000 
in lend-lease aid to Russia. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull 
Nov. 17 received special Japanese envoys, Sabura 
Kurusu and Admiral Nomura, for conference on the 
Fav Eastern situation. 

President Roosevelt on Dec. 6 appealed to Em- 
peror Hirehito of Japan to avoid a conflict in the 
Pacific caused by an attack on Thailand. 


1942 

President. Roosevelt Oct. 2 signed the anti- 
inflation bill, authorizing him to stabilize prices, 
wages and salaries at figures of Sept. 15, 2. 

A cyclone in the Midnapore district of Bengal 
Oct. 15-16 killed 11,000 persons; a tidal wave 
drowned 10,000 Nov. 6. 

In Boston, 491 persons were killed and scores 
injured Nov. 28-in a fire which swept through the 
Cocoanut Grove, a night club. ‘ 

First nuclear chain reaction: (fission of uranium 
isotope, U-235) at Univ. of Chicago, under physi- 
cists Arthur Compton, Enrico Fermi, et al., Dec. 2. 

The Supreme Court ruled Dec. 21 that Nevada’s 
six-weeks-notice divorces are valid. 
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1943 


in Detroit, June 21; 34 dead, 700 in- 
ed. Riot in Harlem section of New York; 6 


killed. 
‘Ghinese Exclusion Act repealed, Dec. 17. 


d 
Main tent; 168 killed, 487 injured, July 6. 

At Port been Jal Calif., 322 persons were killed 
by a double explosion which shattered two muni- 
tions ships and wrecked pier, July 17. 

Liquid gas tank explosions in Cleveland, O.. 


Memorable Dates—1943-1945—World War Il 
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Principal Events of World War Il, 1939-1945; 


Major Belligerents—Germany (Adolf Hitler, 
Fuehrer) declared war on Poland, Sept. 1, 1939; 
Norway and Denmark, April 9, 1940; the Nether- 
Jands, Belgium and Luxemburg, May 10, 1940. 
King Leopold of Belgium surrendered 500,000 May 
28. Occupied France (Vichy) signed an armistice 
with Germany June 22, 1940. Germany invaded 
Russia. June 22, 1941. Unoccupied France and 
Italy Nov. 11, 1942. Surrendered unconditionally 
to Great Britain, the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. at Reims, France, May 7, 1945 (May 
6 EST). War with Germany formally declared 
ended by Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
July 9, 1951; by U. S. Oct. 19, 1951. 

Great Britain declared war on Germany Sept. 
8, 1939, as did Australia and New Zealand. Union 
of South Africa declared war Sept. 6; Canada, 
Sept. 10, 1939. Britain declared war on Italy June 
11, 1940; on Finland, Hungary and Rumania, Dec. 
7, 1941; on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941; on Bulgaria, Dec. 
13, 1941; on Thailand, Jan, 25, 1942. 

France declared war on Germany Sept. 3, 1939; 
on Italy June 11, 1940. Free French (De Gaulle) 
declared war on Germany Dec. 8, 1941. 

Italy (Benito Mussolini, Duce) declared war on 
Great Britain and France June 10, 1940; on the 
U. S., Dec. 11, 1941. Surrendered unconditionally 
Sept. 8, 1943. Declared war against Germany 
Oct. 13, 1943, against Japan July 14, 1945. Signed 
treaty of peace, Feb. 10, 1947, in Paris, with 
Britain, France, U. S. and U.S. S. R. 

Japan invaded French Indo-China Sept 22, 1940; 
attacked Pear) Harbor naval station and the 
Philippines by air Dec. 7, 1941 and declared war 
on the United States, Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa, Dec. 7, 1941; on the Netherlands, Jan. 11, 
1942. Japan accepted the Allied terms uncondi- 
tionally Aug. 14, 1945; signed surrender terms 
Sept. 1, 1945 (Sept. 2, Tokyo time) on board 
U. 8. S. Missouri; signed treaty of peace with all 
big powers except. U. S. S. R. and a total of 49 
nations at San Francisco, Sept. 8, 1951. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (Russia) 
signed non-aggression pact with Germany, Aug., 
1939; invaded Poland, Sept. 17, 1939, and Finland, 
Nov. 30, 1939. Signed peace with Finland Mar. 
12, 1940, Finland declared war on Russia June 25, 
1941. Russia was invaded by Germany and Ru- 
mania, June 22, 1941. Signed armistice with 
Finland, Sept. 19, 1944, peace treaty, Feb. 10, 
1947. Signed peace treaty with Poland July 30, 
1941, Declared war on Japan Aug. 8, 1945, effec- 
tive Aug. 9. Signed treaties of peace with Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland Feb. 10, 
1947. Did not sign treaty of peace with Japan. 

United States declared war on Japan Dec. 8, 
1941; on Germany and Italy Dec, 11, 1941; on Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania, June 5, 1942; signed 
peace treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania Feb. 10, 1947; with Japan Sept. 8, 1951. 
War against the U. S. also was declared by 
Albania, the Japanese puppet states of Burma, 
Manchukuo, and Nanking; Croatia, Slovakia and 
Thailand. 


Retreat from Dunkirk by British Expeditionary 
Force took place May 26-June 4, 1940, when 900 
vessels took 338,226 troops across the English 
Channel, 26,175 of them French. 


Nazi bombing of Britain began July 10, 1940 
and reached its height Sept. 7, Oct. 15 and Dec. 
29. Coventry was damaged Nov. 14; Birmingham 
Nov. 19-22. Many London churches were burned 
Dec. 29. Desperate attacks on German aircraft 
by R. A. F. stopped threat of invasion. Of this 


defense Prime Minister Churchill said: ‘Never 
in the field of human-conflict was so much owed 
by so many to so few.” 


Pearl Harbor—Over 100 Jap planes and a num- 
ber of midget submarines attacked U. S. Pacific 
fleet (86 ships) at anchor at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
Dec. 7, 1941. (7:55 A. M., Hawaiian time; 1:25 
P.M. EST.) Totally lost, Battleship Arizona. Se- 
verely damaged, Battleships Oklahoma, Nevada, 
California, West Virginia, 3 destroyers, 1 target 
ship, 1 minelayer. Damaged and repaired: Bat- 


tleships Pennsylvania, Maryland, Tennessee; 
cruisers, Helena, Honolulu, Raleigh; 1 seaplane 
tender, 1 repair vessel, 1 drydock. Airplanes 


lost, Navy 80; Army 97. Japs lost 28 planes to the 
Navy, 20 to the Army and 3 submarines of 45 tons 
each, Casualties: Navy, 2,117 officers and men 
killed, 960 missing, 876 wounded; Army, 226 offi- 
cers and men killed, 396 wounded. 


Planes Over Tokyo—Lt. Col. James H. Doolittle, 
with 16 B-25s and 80 pilots, took off Apr. 18, 1942 
from Carrier Hornet, 688 mi. from Tokyo by sea; 
13 planes dropped 500-lb. bombs on Tokyo, 2 on 
Nagoya, 1 on Kobe. Eight airmen were captured 
off China coast; 3 were shot, others imprisoned. 
Total dead, 9. One plane landed near Viadivostok 
and was interned by Russians; the crew escaped 
to Iran, but plane was never returned. 


Loss and Recapture of Philippines—Japanese 
aircraft bombed Manila and environs Dec. 8, 1941, 
Far Eastern Time, destroyed 12 B-17s and dam- 
aged 5 at Clark Field. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
had 15,000 U. S. troops, 40,000 in Philippine Army 
and 100,000 Filipino reservists. Manila and Cavite 
were taken by Japan (Homma) Jan 2, 1942. Maj. 
Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright commanded at 
Bataan, which was attacked by 200,000 “Japs 
Jan. 10. U.S. shot down 168 Jap planes by Feb. 
18; U. S. Army Air Force sank 3 troopships in 
Subic Bay, Mar. 4. Gen. MacArthur, ordered to 
Australia, reached Darwin Mar. 17. Wainwright 
defended Bataan until Apr. 8, 1942, sent 3,500 to 
Corregidor, Japs took 35,000 U. S. and Filipino 
troops prisoner, including 5,000 Marines, forced 
them into prison via the ‘‘Death March’’ of Ba- 
taan, Wainwright surrendered Corregidor May 6 
with 11,574 troops. Gen, MacArthur returned to 
the Philippines near Palo on Leyte, with President 
Osmena, Oct. 20, 1944. Land, naval and air action 
by 738 ships, 193,841 troops defeated Japs. U. 8s. 
entered Luzon via Lingayen gulf Jan. 9, 1945. 
Manila was taken Feb. 3; Corregidor reoccupied 
Feb. 16-Mar. 1. 


Germany attacked the Soviet Union June 22, 
1941; took Minsk, Smolensk, Kiev, Kharkoy, Orel; 
besieged Leningrad, fought a terrible battle in the 
tuins of Stalingrad August, 1942, and extended 
the Nazi lines to the Black Sea. Tide turned in 
Nov., 1942; the Russians encircled Stalingrad and 
the Nazi army there surrendered Jan 31, 1943. As 
Russian power increased and the Nazis weakened 
the Germans were pushed back until the Russians 
reached the Oder Feb,, 1945. 


North African coast fighting began Aug. 6, 
1941, when Marshal Graziani led the Italians 
against the British with some success, The first 
counteroffensive in December relieved Tobruk, 
where British had held out 8 mos. The British 
pushed the Nazis under Rommel back to El Aghe- 
lia, but Rommel regained the lost ground. He 
captured Tobruk with its garrison of 25,000 Brit- 
ish June 21, 1942, and pushed the British back to 
within 70 mi. of Alexandria. Qn Oct. 23, the 
British, heavily reinforced and under Lt. Gen. 
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Yugoslav Republic, a 22. 


The first World War II peace treaty was signed 
between Britain and Siam, Jan. 1, 

William Joyce, ‘‘Lord Haw Haw,’’ broadcaster 
for Nazis, hanged in London for treason Jan. 3. 

Poland nationalized basic industries, Jan. 6, 

The first fa ee of the United Nations opened 
on London, Jan. 10. 

The U. S. Army Signal Corps ea Ve a radar 
beam had reached. the moon, Jan, 24 

Secretary of State Byrnes revealed Jan.-29 that 
the late President Roosevelt, had agreed at the 


_ Summary of Aerial, Naval and Military Actions 
Bernard L. Montgomery, attacked Rommel at El 


* 


Alamein and defeated the Nazi-Italians with 


’ heavy losses all the way to Tunisia. 


North African expedition by U. S. and Britain 
landed 150,000 American and 140,000 British 


_ troops on French North Africa Nov. 8, 1942 (Nov. 


7 EST), with Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Cine. French resisted briefly at Oran, Algiers 
and Casablanca and Vichy govt. broke relations 


-_ with U. S. The Allies began campaign against 


Italy by seizing Pantelleria Island June 11, 1943. 


Uv. S. 7th Army under Maj. Gen. Geo. S. Patton, 


Jdr., and British-Canadian 8th Army landed on 
Sicily July 10. Mussolini was forced to resign 
July 25 and escaped to German lines Sept. 12. 
The Italian mainland was invaded and Italy sur- 


“rendered Sept..8, 1943, but heavy fighting with 


Nazis followed and they were not dislodged until 
spring of 1945. 


Battle of the Coral Sea, May, 1942, took heavy 
toll of ships and planes on both sides, was first 
battle fought by naval planes from ships that had 
neither sight nor range of enemy. U. S. lost 66 
planes, 543 men; Japs lost 80 pianes, 900 men. 


-Battle of Midway, June 3-6, 1942, U. S. lost 1 


carrier (Yorktown), 1 destroyer, 150 planes, 307 
men; Japs lost 4 carriers. 253 planes, 3,500 men. 


Battle for Leyte Gulf, biggest naval action ever 
fought, occurred Oct. 22-27, 1944, in three engage- 
ments destroying Japanese naval power. Battles 
were fought in Surigao strait, off Samar and off 
Cape Engano. Ships engaged, U. S. 166, Japs, 65. 
Airplanes, U.S. 1,280; Japs 716. Losses for 
Philippine campaign—Japs: 3 large carriers, 3 
light carriers, 1 escort carrier, 4 battleships, 14 
cruisers, 32 destroyers, 11 submarines, total 68. 


" UU. S.; 1 light carrier, 3 escort carriers, 6 destroy- 


ers, 3 destroyer escorts, 1 high-speed transport, 7 
submarines, total 21. U.S. lost 1 ship to a kami- 
kaze (suicide) plane at Leyte and 5 in subsequent 
actions. Total airplane losses for Philippine cam- 
paign, October, 1944 through ed iss 1945: Japs 
(est.) 7,000, including 722 kamikaze; U. S. 967. 


D-Day: Invasion of France—Invasion of France 
by Allies, June 6, 1944. 1,000 planes and gliders 
dropped paratroopers on Contentin peninsula, 
Normandy, 5 a.m. London time. 1,000 R.A.F., 
1,400 U. S. bombers attacked installations. First 
assault troops landed 6:30. a.m. on beaches along 
line Carentan-Bayeux-Caen; U. S. on West, Brit- 
ish-Canadians or »East. Total, Allied strength 
available 2,876,439, including 17 British divisions 
of which 3 ‘Canadian; 20 U. S. divisions, 1 French, 
1 Polish. Also avaliable 5,049 fighter planes, 3,467 
heavy bombers, 1,645 light and medium bombers, 
2,316 transport aircraft, 2,591 gliders, 698 others; 
835 L.C. Sore ie Wy ‘Beachhead 60 mi. long, 10 
mi. deep. 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was Supreme Com- 
mander of Allied Expeditionary Forces; Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery commander of Allied 
assault troops; Sir Bertram Ramsay of Allied naval 
units (4,000 ships of all kinds); Air Marshal Traf- 
ford Leigh-Mallory of Air Forces; Lt. Gen. Omar 
WN. Bradley of U. S. troops in field. Germans had 
available 65 divisions, including reserves extending 
back to Germany. Marshal Gunther von Kluge 
was German commander in France. 

British took Bayeux June 7; Carentan fell June 

U. S. took Cherbourg June 27; British-Cana- 
dians meok. Caen July 9 after desperate fighting. 


Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. with 3rd U. 8. 
Army attacked south and west of St. Lo Aug. 1. 
Canadians took Falaise Aug. 17. The Argentan 
gap was closed by the 3rd Army in terrible fight- 
ing. Germans lost 12 to 14 divisions in. the Falaise 
pocket, many taken prisoner. 

Aug: 14-15, 1944, Allies invaded France east of 
the mouth *of the Rhone with 1,000 ships (641 
U. S., 316 British). On Aug. 25 the 2nd French 
armored division and token force of U. S. Army 
entered Paris. 


The Ardennes Bulge was a violent counter-at- 
tack by 15 German divisions under Gen. von Mo- 
dell (Gen. von Rundstedt C. in -€.) launched Dec, 
16, 1944. By Dec. 19 the 1st U. S. Army was 
pushed out of Germany and the Germans pene- 
trated 60 mi. west of Celles. Lt. Gen. Patton’s 
3rd U. S. Army rescued besieged Americans at 
Bastogne Dec. 21 and Nazi drive was stopped by 
Dec. 25. Allies wiped out the Bulge by Jan. 31, 
1945. Near Malmedy Germans cut down captured 
American soldiers with machine guns and left 
them dead on the field. U. S. losses estimated at 
40,000; Germans lost 220,000 in dead and prisoners, 


Rhine Crossing—On Mar. 7, 1945, the 9th Ar- 
mored Div., 3rd Corps, First Army, found Luden- 
dorff bridge at Remagen on the Rhine intact; 
Gen. Eisenhower ordered Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
to put 5 divisions across; on 5th day Army ceased 
using bridge, used Treadway floating bridge, built 
2 ar ces 11 min.; Remagen bridge collapsed 

ar, 17. 


Iwo Jima was invaded by U. S. joint expedi- 
tionary force Feb. 19, 1945, with land action by 
U.'S. Marines; invasion used 495 ships, including 
17 aircraft carriers and 1,170 planes, U. S. troops 
engaged, 111,308, of which 175,144 were assault 
troops. Island was conquered by Mar. 16. U. S. 
lost 4,590 killed; Jap deaths est. over 20,000. 


Okinawa, principal Jap base in the Ryukyu 
group was invaded Apr. 1, 1945 in the final land 
campaign of the war. The troops needed 1,300 
vessels, including airplane carriers. After 83 days 
of fighting the end was signalized by the formal 
suicide of the two Jap generals. U. S. men en- 
gaged up to June 30, 1945 reached 176,491 Army, 
88,500 Marines, 18,000 Navy. Jap strength at start 
was 77,199. U. S. losses were 49,151, of which 
12,520 were killed or missing, 36,631 wounded. 
The Japs lost 110,071 and 7,400 taken prisoner. 


U. S. lost 763 aircraft; Japs lost 7,830, of which 
1,020 were destroyed on the ground. U. S. had 
36 ships sunk, 369 damaged; Japs had 16 sunk, 
including the Yamato, world’s largest battleship, 
full load displacement 72,809 tons, 861 ft. long, 9 
18-in. guns, 3,333 personnel. Hit by over 10 aerial 
torpedoes at Kyushu; 300 survived. 


V-E Day—German armies began surrendering 
May 4, 1945. Unconditional surrender was signed 
May 7 at 2:41 a.m. in Rheims Hq. (May 6, 8:41 
p.m., EST), designating cessation of operations 
May 7 at 11:01 p.m. (May 8, 5:01 a.m,). Sur= 
render also signed in Berlin. 


Atomic Bombs—First atomic bomb ever used in 
war was dropped Aug. 6, 1945 on Hiroshima, Japan 
(pop. 343,969); dead 78,150, injured 37,425; miss- 
ing, 13,083. Second bomb dropped on Nagasaki 
(pop, 252,630) Aug. 9, 1945; dead, 73,884. Japan 
surrendered Aug 14. Formal surrender on board 
U. S. S. Missouri Sept. 2, 1945, Far Eastern time, 
was V-J Day 
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Yalta Conference that Soviet Russia should 
southern half of Sakhalin Island and the Kuriles. 
The Li ; e tag tee: in ener Slat pga 
voted itself out of & mee ani 
physical assets to the United Nations, April 18. 
King Victor Emmanuel Abdicates 

King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy abdicated in 
favor of his son, Crown Hum , May 9. 

A fire in the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, killed 61 
persons, June 5. 

ae een of oe ee became an in- 
dependent. nation, ly 4. 

5 e Pius XII canonized Mother. Frances Xavier 
Cabrini, first American citizen to be made a saint 
of the Roman Catholic church, July 7. 

Atomic Energy Commission of 5 established, with 
Pees Braj ibbasioban lender of te. She 

n. Draja ©) . 
niks, was executed by a nring squad in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, July 17, for alleged treason. 

The Congressional committee which investigated 
the Pearl Harbor attack absolved President Roose- 
velt of blame, July 20, us 8 to 2. 

Rioting between Moslems and Hindus in Cal- 
cutta took a. death toll of 3,000, Aug. 19. 

War Criminals F ‘ ; 

The International Military Tribunal in 
berg found 22 top Nazi leaders guilty of 


death by hanging, Oct. 1. 
Goering, committed suicide by 
berg Prison, two hours before 21 
to be hanged, Oct. 15. The other 10 top Nazis were 
monees. individually. They were: Hans Frank, Wil- 


pecan in Nurem- 


, Alfred Rosenberg, Fritz Sauckel, Arthur 


Seyss-(nquart, Julius Streicher and Foreign Min-| 


ister Joachim von Ribbentrop. 

Others sentenced for war crimes: Gen. Anton 
Dostler, Nazi, hanged in Rome, Dec. 1, 1945, for 
shooting 15 U.S. soldiers without trial; 


shita, Jap commander in Philippines, hanged 
Feb. 23, 1946; Lt. Gen. Homma who ordered 
Bataan death march, hanged-in Manila, Apr. 3, 


1946; Marshall Ion Antonescu, dictator of Ru- | Jul: 
Hermann | 


mania, hanged June 1, 1946; Karl 
Frank, Nazi ruler in Czechoslovakia, hanged 
in Prague May 22 for ordering massacre of Lidice; 
48 Nazi officers and guards hanged by the U.S. 


Army at Landsberg, Germany, May, 1947, for mass’ 


murders at Mauthausen camp. 

The United States Army B-29 Pacusan Dream- 
boat landed in Cairo after a 9,422-mile non-stop 
flight from Honolulu via North Pole, Oct. 5. 3 

Archbishop Aloysius Stepinatz, Roman Catholic 
Primate of Yugoslavia, was sentenced to 16 years 
at hard labor for alleged collaboration with 
Nazis, Oct. 11. He was released, Dec., 1951; made a 
Cardinal, Jam. 12, 1952. 

By a vote of 9,002,467 to 7,790,676, the French 


people approved the nation’s new Constitution, |) 


charter of the Fourth French Republic, Oct, 13. 
Mine Workers Strike 

John L. Lewis called out 400,000 soft coal miners 
in strike against the U.S. government, Nov. 20, 
ignoring strike cancellation order by Federal Judge 
T. Alan Goldsborough in Washington. Found 
guilty of contempt of court, Lewis was fined 
$10,000, the United Mine Workers $3,500,000. Su- 
preme Court, Mar. 6, 1947, affirmed Lewis’ fine, 
reduced union’s fine to $700,000 provided it can- 
celled strike notice. Strike Mar. 15, 1948 to Apr. 
22, 1948, for guaranteed $100-a-month pension for 
retired mine workers resulted in Lewis being fined 
$20,000 and the union $1,400,000, Apr. 20, 1948. 

The most disastrous hotel fire in American his- 
tory killed 121 in the 15-story Winecoff- Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 7. , 

The Big Four Foreign Ministers ended a five- 
week meeting in New York City, Dec. 12, after 
drafting peace treaties for Hitler’s European satel- 
lites, imposing $1,330,000,000 in reparations. The 
treaties were signed, Feb. 10, 1947. 

President Truman proclaimed the cessation of 
hostilities of World er Dec. 31 


British Labor government took possession of coal 
mines, cables and wireless communications, Jan. 1. 

Alphonse (Scarface) Capone, Chicago under- 
world boss during the dry era, died in Miami 
Beach, Fla., Jan. 25. 

A German denazification court convicted Franz 
von Papen as a leader of the Nazi party and sen- 
tenced him to prison for eight years, Feb. 24. 

The State of Prussia was formally abolished by 
the Allied Controi Council in Berlin, March 1, 

Paul Baudouin, Foreign Minister in the Vichy 
Government, was sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment by the French High Court of Justice for col- 
laborating with the Nazis, March 3. Fernand de 


Brinon, the Vichy regime’s Ambassador to Occupied 


France, was sentenced to death, March 6, and exe- 
cuted, April 14, 


war | 
crimes, Sept. 30, Eleven Nazis were sentenced to: 
No. 2. Nazi Hermann, 


was, scheduled | 


Frick, Col. Gen. Alfred Jodl, Gestapo Chief! 
Field Marshal Wilhelm) 


Jos. | 
Kramer, “‘Beast of Belsen’’ and 10 others hanged | 
Dec. 14, 1945, by British for atrocities at Belsen | 
and Oswiecin concentration camps; Gen. T. Yama- | 


= a. 
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mously to place pA oe 
islands formerly mandated to Japan April Sat 
More than 300,000 telephone workers in 39 states 
walked out in the first nation-wide strike in the — 
tory April 7. Strike ended April 30. 
autom 
rn, Mich., 
tune, estimated between 


and _ $700,000,- 
000 to his Ford 


7 
thi 


hagen, April 20. He had rei Co 
Using hand grenades and bombs, 


Labor Act, 
June 4, by 


President Truman, June 20, but the House overrode 
the veto, 331 to 83, on the same day. The Senate 
overrode the veto, 68 to 25. June 23. 

Pres. Truman signed law to quash $5,785,000,000 
in retroactive portal-to-portal wages May 14. 

Hungarian Communists ousted Premier Ferenc 
Nagy and installed their government, May 30. 

Secy. of State Marshall, at Harvard University, 
promised aid to free nations striving toward re- 
habilitation—‘‘the Marshall Plan,’’. Jume 5. 

The Senate ratified the World War Il peace 
treaties with Italy, Hungary, Rumania and Bul- 
garia, June 5. 

Dutch East Indian troops launched an offensive 
against the Indonesian ba ag in Western Java, 

y 20. The U. N. Security Council at Lake Suc- 
cess, N. Y., ordered both sides to cease fire, Aug. 1, 
and hostilities were halted, Aug- 4. 

President Truman signed a bill unifying the 
armed services and appointed James Forrestal, 
|former Secretary of the Navy. as the nation’s first 
| Secretary of Defense, July 26. In ill health, For- 
| restal committed suicide, May 22, 1949. 
| Moslem Pakistan, formerly part of India, and 
, Hindu India became autonomous Dominions with- 
‘in the framework of the British Commonwealth, 
Aug. 14. India became republic Jan. 26, 1950. 

The Inter-American Defense Conference, meet- 
jing in Petropolis, Brazil, unanimously adopted a 
| U. &.-sponsored resolution for hemispheric defense, 
Aug. 30. President Truman attended. 
|_ A tropical hurricane killed more than 100 in 
| Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana, Sept. 16-19. 
| The Communist International (Comintern), sup- 
‘posedly dissolved-in 1943 was revived at a secret 
meeting in Poland by Communist delegates from 
nine Buropean nations Oct. 5 and called the Com- 
munist Information Bureau (Cominform). 

The Saar region in Western Germany, which 
(1935) voted to join Hitler’s Third Reich, entered 
into an economic union with France. Oct. 5. 

Princess Elizabeth, heir to the British throne, 
and Lt. Philip Mountbatten, newly created Duke 
‘of Edinburgh, were married in Westminster Abbey, 
London, Nov. 20. A son; Prince Charles, was born 
to them, Nov. 14, 1948, and a daughter, Princess 
Anne, Aug. 15, 1950. 

King Michael of Rumania abdicated and the 
_Communist-controlled government in Bucharest 
‘proclaimed a People’s Republic Dec. 30. 


1948 
British Labor govt, nationalized railways, Jan. 1. 
Jewish terrorists bombed the headquarters of 
the Arab Higher Command in Jaffa and the Semi- 
,Tamis Hotel in Jerusalem, killing 34 Arabs. Jan. 4. 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, Hindu spiritual leader 
and champion of freedom for India, was shot and 
| killed by a Hindu fanatic in New Delhi, Jan. 30. 
,Communal rioting took the lives of nearly 100 
leaders and members of the Mahasabba, politicos 
religious group to which Gandhi’s assassin be- 
longed, Jan. 30-Feb. 2. . 
President Benes of Czechoslovakia yielded to a 
Communist ultimatum to install a pro-Soviet Cabi- 
net and join the Russian bloc in- Eastern Europe. 
Feb. 25. He resigned, June 7, and was succeeded by 
Klement Gottwald, Communist. Benes died, Sept. 3. 
Alarmed by the Communist coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the premiers and foreign ministers of Bel- 
/gium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed at a 
conference in Brussels to accept an Anglo-French 
pares a = union of Ry eaters European nations, 
‘eb. 29. ve-nation, 50-year security pact w: 
Signed, March 17. zee = 


Jan Masaryk, non-partisan fore: minister of 
Czechoslovakia, repo: suicide, Pesos. Mar. 10. 

The ninth International Conference of American 
States opened in Bogota, Colombia, March 30. The 
conference was interrupted, April 9 to 15, by riot- 
ing follo the assassination of Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan, leader of the anti-Government Liberal par- 

e Organization of a1 Ameriown Statee, Chane 

: erican States. r 
ratified Dec. 13, 1951, 
Berlin Blockade and Airlift 

The Soviet Military Government in Berlin opened 
a -land blockade of the Allied sectors of the 
former German capital by refusing to permit 
United States and British supply trains to pass 
through their zone, April 1. The blockade and a 
Western counter-blockade were lifted, Sept. 30, 
1949, after U. S.-and British aircraft had flown 
2,343,315 tons of food and coal into Western Berlin. 

Congress completed action on the Administra- 
tion’s $6,098,000,000 omnibus foreign aid bill, April 
2. The measure was signed, April 3, by President 
Truman who appointed Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corp., as Economic Co- 
operation Administrator. He served until Sept. 30, 
1950,'and was succeeded by W. C. Foster. 

The «rench High Court of Justice acquitted Gen. 
Maxime Weygand, commander of the French arm- 
ies until France’s collapse in 1940, of charges of 
collaboration with the enemy, May 6. 

State of Israel Proclaimed 

The birth of the Free State of Israel was pro- 
claimed in Tel Aviv, May 14, as the British evacu- 
ated Palestine. Dr. Chaim Weizmann was elected 
Provisional President of Israel. First de facto rec- 
ognition of the new state came from the United 
States, May 14, and Soviet. Russia, May 17. Weiz- 
Inann was elected as Israel’s first regular President 
bythe Constituent Assembly, Feb. 14, 1949. 

President Truman signed an act May 21 author- 
izing $3,198,100,000 for a 70-group up-to-date Air 
Force, May 21. He signed a peace-time selective 
service act June 24. 

.At a convention in Birmingham, Ala., 6,000 re- 
bellious Southern Democrats organized the States 
Rights party in opposition to the regular Demo- 
cratic ticket and nominated Gov. J. Strom Thur- 
moud of South Carolina for President, July 17. 

Explosions in_ I. . Farben chemical plant, 
Ludwigshafen, Germany, July 28, killed 184, in- 
jured 2,500 


Mrs. Oksana Seep anore. Kasenkina, a Russian 
school teacher sought as a witness by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, eae from 
a third floor window of the Soviet Consulate Gen- 
eral in New York City and_suffered serious in- 
juries, Aug. 12. The State Department, Aug. 20, 
demanded recall of Soviet Consul General Jacob 
M. Lomakin, which was done. 

Princess Juliana was crowned as Queen of the 
Netherlands in Amsterdam, succeeding her moth- 
er, Queen Wilhelmina, who abdicated after a reign 
of 56 years, Sept. 6. 

Forty American soldiers on their way home were 
killed in a train collision in South Korea, Sept. 14. 

Count Folke Bernadotte, head of the Swedish 
Red Cross, U. N. mediator in Palestine, was as- 
sassinated by terrorists in the Jewish section of 
Jerusalem, Sept. 17. 

President Truman was elected toa full term as 
President, upsetting election-forecasts by polls and 
experts, with 28 states and 303 electoral votes 
to 16 states and 189 electoral votes for his Re- 
publican rival, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Nov. 2. 

The U. N. General Assembly approved, 40 to 6, 
a U. S. resolution for controlling atomic energy 
and rejected a Soviet counter-plan calling for out- 
lawing of the atomic bomb. Nov. 4. 

Alger Hiss Perjury Case 

Alger Hiss, former State_Department official, 
was indicted.in New York City, Dec. 15, on two 
perjury charges,after he had denied passing secret 
documents to Whittaker Chambers, a former maga- 
zine editor, for transmission to a Communist spy 
ting, A jury failed to reach an agreement, July 8, 
1949. His second trial, Nov. 17, 1949-Jan. 21, 1950, 
ended with conviction on 2 counts and a sentence 
of 5 years in a Federal prison. Appeals to higher 
courts were rejected, and Hiss began his sentence 
Mar. 22, 1951. He denied all charges. He peti- 
tioned Federal Court, New York, for retrial on 
basis of new evidence of ‘‘forgery by typewriter, 
Jan. 24, 1952. Judge H. W. Goddard denied it, 
July 22, 1952, Supreme Court on Apr. 27, 1953. He 
was refused parole. 

Former Premier Hideki Tojo and six other 
Japanese war leaders were hanged in Tokyo, Dec. 
23, as war_criminals. 

Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, Roman Catholic 
primate of Hungary, arrested by Communist gov- 
ernment in Budapest on charges of treason, es- 
pionage and black market dealings, Dec. 27. Con- 
victed, given life imprisonment, Feb. 8, 1949. All 
persons taking part in the Cardinal’s prosecution 
were excommunicated by Pope Pius XII. 


- 949 
Egyptian naval vesséls shelled Tel Aviv, pro- 
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visional capital of Israel, Jan. 1. Unidentifi 
planes raided Jewish sOutiGal ch Jenixiinet tea 

Staeli armored columns thrust 35 miles into 
Egypt, wrecked three airfields, Jan. 8; Five British 
reconnaissance planes shot down by Israeli fighters 
over Egypt, Jan. 8. 

Chinese Communists occupied Tientsin, Jam. 15. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek resigned as presi- 
dent of China, Jan. 21. Li Tsung-jen became acting 
Prenat. Sie Nationalists surrendered Peip- 

U. S. recognized Israel and Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan, Jan, 31. aay 
under terms! peenaed te. Se enh ee 

propose ie Ne a 
Bunche, Feb. 23. cf z ve 

Bulgarian Communist court, Sofia, convicted 
15 Protestant ministers of espionage for U. 8S. 
and Britain, March 8. Four received life in jail. 

Federal Court jury in New York City found 
Mildred E. (Axis Sally) Gillars guilty of treason 
for broadcasting Nazi propaganda during war, 
March 10. She received 10 to 30 years in prison. 

North Atlantic Defense Pact 

U. S., Canada and 10 Western European nations 
adopted March 18, a North Atlantic defense pact, 
agreeing that ‘‘an armed attack against one or 
more of them in Europe_and North America shall 
be considered an attack against all.” Signed 
April 4, ratified by Senate, July 21, 

Fire destroyed St. Anthony’s Hospital, Effing- 
ham, Ill., and killed 77 persons, Apr. 5. 

U. S., Britain and France agreed April 8 on 
merger of their zones in Western Germany and 
establishment of German republic. 

Nuremberg war crimes trials, which began Nov. 
20, 1945, ended with conviction by U. S. tribunal 
of 19 former officials of Nazi Foreign Office, Apr. 14. 

Hire severed its ‘ast ties with Britain on 33rd 
anniversary of 1916 Easter revolution, April 18. 

Chinese Communist batteries shelled British war- 
ships Consort and Amethyst in Yangtze River; 
27 casualties, April 20. The Communists crossed 
the Yangtze and captured Nanking April 23. 

Israel Admitted to U. N. 

Israel admitted to U. N., 37 to 12, with 9 
abstentions, May 11. 

Sale of liquor became legal in Kansas for first 
time in 69 years after state prohibition law was 
repealed by popular referendum, June 6. 

U. N. Commission on Human Rights adopted 
covenant outlawing arbitrary arrest, torture, slav- 
ery, forced labor, June 20. 

United Steel Workers, C.I.O., called a strike 
of 530,000 members against Big Steel, July 28. 
After union dropped wage demands, U. S. Steel 
signed contract, Nov. 11, granting pensions and 
other benefits. Other companies also signed up. 

In White Paper on China, Aug. 6, Secretary of 
State Acheson blamed Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s ‘‘reactionary’’ clique for the Nationalists’ 
defeat by the Communists and gave notice that 
no further aid would be given Chiang’s government, 

Russia recalled its ambassador to Belgrade, de- 
nouncing Yugoslavia as enemy Aug. 16 

Federal Republic of Western Germany was pro- 
claimed in Bonn and Theodor Heuss, Liberal, was 
elected president and Dr. Konrad Adenauer, leader 
of Christian Democratic party chancellor, Sept. 12. 
The ‘Soviet Union set up thesGerman Democratic 
Republic in Eastern Germany; with Wilhelm Pieck, 
president, Oct, 7. Mee: 

Western Powers ended military government of 
Western Germany and promulgated a civilian oc- 
cupation statute. Sept. 21. 

Atomic Explosion in Russia 

President Truman announced, Sept. 23, govern- 
ment had ‘‘evidence that within recent weeks an 
atomic explosion had occurred in the U.S.S.R.,”’ 
ending U. S. monopoly of A-bomb. 

Congress voted $1,314,000,000 in military aid for 
curve signatories of North Atlantic pact, 

ep . 

Mrs. I. Toguri D’Aquino, Tokyo Rose of Japa- 
nese wartime broadcasts, was sentenced in San 
Francisco Oct, 7 to 10 years in prison for treason. 
Supreme Court affirmed, Apr. 28, 1952. 

U. S. Communist Leaders Convicted 

After 9-month triai, 11 leaders of American Com- 
munist party were convicted, Oct. 14, in New York 
City of advocating violent overthrow of U. S. 
Government. Federal Judge Harold R. Medina, 
Oct. 21, sentenced 10 defendants to five years in 
prison each and the llth, a war veteran,-to 3 
years. U.S. Court of Appeals upheld conviction 
Aug. 1, 1950. Supreme Court. upheld the convic- 
tions June 4, 1951. Seven surrendered July 2, 1951; 
of the other 4, hunted as fugitives, one, Gus Hall. 
was captured Oct. 8, 1951, and given 3 additional 
years. Robert G. Thompson was captured Aug. 
27, 1953. Five defense lawyers, cited for con- 
tempt during the trial, received sentences rang- 
ing from 1 to 6 months. Apr. 24, 1952, Supreme 
Court upheld sentences Mar. 10, 1952. 

Angus Ward, U. S. Consul General in Muk- 
den, Manchuria, and four consulate employees 


ordered by Cominform. Nov. 29. 


; nment fied to Formosa 
Nationalist China’s gover ae retary anil 


the 

- arty coalition defeated the Labor 
pets ante te aifice aitice 1941. Robt. G. Menzies 
pecame prime minister. The government declared 


Dec, 7. Chinese Communis 
i Nationalists deserted. 
ara Australian general election Dec. 10 


government, in 


for private enterprise and against communism. 


tates of Indonesia became a sovereign 
United Stal 


nation Dec. 27 when Queen Wilhe! in Amster- 
dam signed act a eal autonomy. 


U. S. Jan. 2 ordered Hungary to cldse its con- 
sulates in New York and Cleveland, in retaliation 
for arrest of Robert A. Vogeler, American business 
man, on charge of 
Vogeler Apr. 28, 1951 
consulates reopen. Edgar Sanders, 
tenced with Vogeler, was released Aug. 18, 1953. 

Great Britain broke diplomatic relations with 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government in 
China Jan. 5 and recognized the Communist re- 
gime in Peiping Jan. 6. Communist China did not 
respond. 

boul En-lai, foreign minister of Chinese Com- 
miunists in Peiping, cabled U. N. Jan. 8 demanding 
expulsion from Security Council of Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, Nationalist China, chairman for January. 
Jacob A. Malik, Soviet Union, walked. out of 
council in protest against Chiang, Jam 10. Soviet 
resolution unseating Nationalist China was de- 
feated by U. ., China, France, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Britain and Norway, which had recognized 
Communist China, abstained. Malik and other 
Soviet delegates announced non-participation in 
protest. Boycott lasted 642 mos., Malik returning 
Aug. 1 to take chair of Security Council. 

U. S. Jan. 14 recalled all consular officials from 
Communist China after the latter seized the 
American consulate general in Peiping. : 

Masked bandits in Boston robbed Brink's, Inc., 
express office, of $1,000,000 in cash, $500,000 in 
checks, Jan. 17. 

Jerusalem proclaimed capital of Israel Jan. 23. 

India proclaimed independent republic at New 
Delhi Jan. 26, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, president. 

France recognized Bao Dai and the Vietnam 
regime in Indo-China; Soviet Union recognized 
ae om Minh and Vietminh Communist party, 

an. . 

President Truman’ announced Jan. 31 he had 
instructed the Atomic Energy Commission to 
produce the hydrogen bomb. (H-bomb). Deci- 
sion approved by Bernard M, Baruch, Dr. Harold 
C. Urey and Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. DuPont 
was chosen Aug, 2 to make bomb at government 


ee Two Long Island Wrecks 

Two Long Island R. R. trains met head-on on a 
temporary one-track section near Rockville Center, 
L. I., N. Y., Feb. 17: 32 killed, 100 injured. One 
engineer was tried for second degree manslaughter 
and acquitted. Amother wreck of “commuting 
trains on the Long Island R. R. occurred Nov. 22 
near Richmond Hill, Queens Borough, New York, 
N. Y., when an eastbound express crashed at full 
speed into the rear of a stalled passenger train: 
79 dead, hundreds injured. The engineer died. 

British general election, Feb. 23, returned’ the 
Labor party to power by majority of only 6. 

Dr. Klaus J. E. Fuchs, German-born atomic 
research physicist at Harwell, Eng., pleaded 
guilty Mar to violating the Official Secrets 
Act and received 14 years in prison. He had 
communicated valuable atomic information to 
Russian agents since 1942. At one time he 
worked at Los Alamos. N. M. 

Judith Coplon, 28, former political analyst in 
Dept. of Justice, Washington, D, C., and Valen- 
tin A. Gubichev, 33, Russian engineer employed 
by United Nations, were found guilty of espio- 
nage Mar. 7 in New York and sentenced to 15 
years. Gubichev’s sentence was suspended when 
he agreed to leave the country. Miss Coplon also 
had been sentenced to 5 peers in 1949 Washington 
trial for stealing secret documents. The New 
York convictions were reversed by the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, N. Y., Dec. 5 because the 
FBI made the arrests without a warrant and the 
Government failed to show that its evidence was 
not obtained through wire-tapping. The indict- 
ment stood. U.S. Court of Appeals, D.C., upheld 
the Washington conviction June 1, 1951, but ruled 


the case should be retried because the Government | 


used illegal wire-tap evidence. Miss Coplon won 
the right to a new trial Jan. 28, 1952, when the 
Supreme Court refused to review ‘the lower court 
rulings on Government appeals. 


spying. -Hungary released 
when U. S. agreed to let 
Briton sen- 
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Mohr, 36, Coplay, Pa., was found guilty of having — 
killed his blind, cancer-stricken brother; he was — 
given 3 to 6 yeats in prison and fined $600 Apr. 10., 
John Foster Dulles, Republican appoin con- 
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0. 
f State April 21 ordered Czechoslovakia 
to close its consulate general in Chicago, in re- 
taliation for the ouster of the U. S. information 
service and press attaché by Prague. 

Soviet Union demanded Apr. 21 that U. S., 
Slinnace the "legal Anglovamencan naval Bese” 
e e ‘‘illeg: glo-American a + 
and establish a civil government there. Demand 
rejected, charges_denied June 16. ; 

Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan announced an- 
nexatien of Arabian Palestine April 24. Israel 
protested. Great Britain recognized Israel and © 
the Jordan annexation, April 27. 
Soviet Union announced, May 4, that it had 
repatriated 1,939,163 German war prisoners and 
only 9,717 criminals and 14 hospital patients 
were left. Chancellor Adenauer, West Germany, 
retorted the Russians had admitted holding 3,500,- 
000 at the end of the war and no et 
accounted for 1,500,000. U. S. asked Soviet Union 
July 14 to permit investigation; no result. 

European Coal and Steel Plan 

Robt. Schuman, French Foreign Minister, pro- 

posed pooling European steel and coal May 9. The 
British Labor government rejected the plan, but 
six nations, France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed 
a conference. They agreed to a treaty Mar. 19, 
1951; ratified June 16, 1952. 
Thirty were killed, 350 injured when 467 tons 
of ammunition on 4 barges blew up at South 
Amboy, N. J., May 19. shipment was en 
route to Pakistan. On May 21, 100 drums of 
phosphorus in a chemical plant exploded _ there, 
detonating 100 floating mines in Raritan Bay. 

U. S., Britain and France protested to Soviet 
Union May 23 against organization of a militia 
of 50,000 Germans in East Germany. 

_East_ Germany (Communist) formally recog- 
nized Poland’s possession of the Oder-Neisse area 
June 7. West Berlin denounced the agreement 
as treason. The U. S. State Dept. declared boun- 
daries were to be decided by a peace conference. 

Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Lebanon and Yemen 
signed mutual defense pact June 17, 

U. S. 82-ton fiying boat Caroline Mars, flying 
from Honolulu to San Diego, Calif., with 144, set 
a@ world passengerecarrying record June 18. 

University of California in Los Angeles dis- 
charged 157 staff members June 23 for refusing 
to declare whether or not they were Communist 
party members. Voided by Calif. State Supreme 
Court, Oct. 17, 1952; several teachers ordered re- 
instated provided they signed state oath, which 
was declared sufficient. 

Republic of Korea invaded 2 


p.m., June 24, 
(EST), by forces of the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Korea (Communist). Consult summary 
of Korean war, 
Eight Hollywood personalities refusing to tell 
whether they were Communists, were convicted of 
contempt of Congress June 29. Four were sen- 
tenced to a year in jail, 2 to 6-month terms, and 
2 had sentence deferred. Six imprisoned were 
fined $1,000 each, 

President Truman Aug. 1 signed a bill granting 
U.S. citizenship and limited self-government to 
Guam. Civil governor replaced Navy. 

Republic of Indonesia, formed from the United 
States of Indonesia, proclaimed Aug. 15 by Pres. 
Sukarno at Jakarta. 

Under President Truman’s orders, the Army 
seized all railroads Aug, 2% to prevent a general 
strike after unions had rejected terms of an 18c 
an hour rise for yardmen but none for trainmen. 

A stalled troop train on the Pennsylvania R.R. 
was rammed by The Spirit of St. Louis at W. 
Lafayette, O., Sept. 11; 33 National Guardsmen 
en_ route to Camp Atterbury, Ind., were killed, 

Secy. of Defense Louis A. Johnson resigned 
Sept. 12. General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall succeeded him, Sept. 20, the Senate over- 
riding National Security Act of 1947. Marshall 
served until Sept. 12, 1951. 

Possible aggression from the East led England, 
France and the U.S. to adopt, in New York 
Sept. 14-19, an agreement to provide for West 
Germany’s defense and enable it to contribute 
to the defense of western Europe. -Political and 
manufacturing curbs on West Germaany were eased. 
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and General of the Army 
ores their top aides, con- 


was convicted of murder Mar. 7, 1951, and _ sen- 
tenced to death. U. S. Supreme Court denied ap- 
peal June 2, 1952. President Truman commuted 
sentence to life imprisonment, July 24, 1952. 

In Puerto Rico nationalists attacked the gover- 
nor’s palace in San Juan and police stations, set 
fire to a village; 13 policemen were killed, 9 rebels. 
The nationalist leader, Pedro Alb: Campos, was 
convicted Feb. 20, 1951, of using firearms and given 
10 yrs., 9-mos. in prison. He also was convicted of 
attempted murder. 

U.S. banned shipments to China mainland and 
a4 Asiatic ports trading with Communist China, 

Supreme Court ruled Dec. 11, that under the 
5th amendment no one could be forced to testify 
against himself, balking Government attempts to 
cite uncooperative witnesses for contempt. 

President Truman proclaimed a state of na- 
tional emergency Dec. 16, called for a united 
effort to withstand Communist aggression. 

Vietnam became a sovereign nation in the 
French Union, Dec. 23. 


1951 

ERP aid to Great Britain ended Jan. 1. Britain 
received $2,694,339,000. 

Post office United Nations, N.Y., opened Jan. 9. 

President Truman asserted Jan. 11, that he 
had a constitutional right to send troops abroad. 
Congress aemanded that further shipments have 
its approval. 

, Tise Koch was sentenced to life imprisonment 
vi by a German court in Frankfort Jan, 15, for in- 
citing the murder of a Buchenwald prisoner, 

. Mt. Lamington, New Guinea, erupted Jan. 21; 

4,000 killed and injured. 

Economic Stabilization Agency ordered. wage- 
oe price freeze Jan. 26, on basis of prices in effect 
a Dec. 19, 1950-to Jan 25, 1951. Wage Stabilization 
J Board adepted Feb. 16 a wage ceiling 10% above 

A wages of Jan. 15, 1950. Wage controls ended Feb. 

- 6, 1953, all price regulations by Mar. 17, 1953, 

William W. Remington, Commerce Dept, em- 

ployee, was convicted of perjury in New York 
Feb, 7, and sentenced to 5 years and fined $2,000. 
U.S. Court of Appeals reversed decision Aug. 22, 
sent case back for retrial. Remington was con- 
7 victed Jan.-27, 1953 on 2 counts of a new 5-count 
perjury indictment, and sentenced Feb. 4, 1953 to 
8 years. Conviction upheld by Court of Appeals. 
The 22nd amendment to the Constitution, limit- 
ing presidents to 2 terms, was adopted Feb. 26 
when Utah and Nevada became the 35th and 
36th states to ratify it. President Harry S. Tru- 
man was exempt. 
Senate Committee Reports.on Crime 

Senate Committee to Investigate Organized 

Crime in Interstate Commerce,—Sen. Estes Ke- 

fauver (D.-Tenn.) ch,, exposed nation-wide crimi- 

nal organizations that reaped huge illegal profits, 

used these funds to enter legitimate businesses, 
’ influenced politicians and bought protection. Pre- 
5 liminary report, Feb. 28, said gambling took over 
$20 billion a year, Full report May 1, named 2 
major crime syndicates in New York and Chicago. 
Recommended legislation to restrict gambling. 
The committee, under Sen. Herbert R. O’Connor 
(D.-Md.) made,a final report Aug. 31, on the nar- 
cotics evil. ; % 4 

Three Americans—Julius Rosenberg; his wife, 
Ethel, and Morton Sobell—were found guilty Mar. 
29, of conspiracy to commit wartime sabotage. 
Rosenbergs sentenced to death, Sobell to 30 
years. Appeals denied. David Greeng:ass, brother 
of Mrs. Rosenberg and a state witness, received 15 
years in prison. Rosenbergs executed at Sing Sing 
prison, Ossining, N.Y., June 19, 1953. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
opened in Paris Apr. 2 Supreme Hq., Allied Pow- 
ers, Europe (SHAPE). 

President Truman relieved Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur of his commands in the Far East Apr. 11 
for ignoring presidential directives on clearing 
statements on policy. 

La Prensa, independent Buenos Aires newspaper 
was expropriated by the Argentine government 
Apr. 12. Under the direction of the Paz 
family for 81 years, the paper reopened under 
government control Nov. 19. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. was reorganized 
under a single administrator, W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, appointed Apr. 17, following an investigation 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Banking, Sen. J 


W. Fulbright (D.-Ark.), ch. Committee report 
Feb. 2, cited use of influence and political pressure 
in RFC operations, Later report, Aug. 20, recom- 
mended legislative remedies before abolishing the 
RFC; a Republican minority report demanded 
end of the agency. Senate Investigation Sub- 
committee, Sen. Clyde R. Hoey (D.-N.C.), ch., 
continued inquiries through October, disclosed in- 
volvement of party leaders and Internal Revenue 
Bureau officers in RFC loans to American Litho- 
fold Corp. of St. Louis. 

West Germany adopted co-determination plan 
Apr. 19, giving 500,000 coal and steel workers 
equal rights with industry owners. 

Train fire, Yokohama, Japan, Apr. 24, killed 
104, “including 3 U.S. soldiers. 

Czechoslovakia Jails U. S. Reporter 

William N,. Oatis, Associated Press corresponden 
in Prague, was arrested April 26 as spy by Czecho- 
slovakia, tried and sentenced July 4 to 10 years in 
prison. U. S. denounced ‘‘mock trial,"’ defended 
legitimate news gathering, enacted economic re- 
prisals. Oatis was freed May 16, 1953, 

Denmark and the U.S. signed a pact Apr. 27 
for joint defense of Greenland for duration. of 
North Atlantic treaty. 

Iran nationalized its oil Apr. 30, retroactive to 
Mar. 20, and expropriated property of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. (British). Negotiations failed, and 
the case was referred to U. N. 

Radio Free Europe, privately supported, opened 
its first radio station in Munich, May 1, to trans- 
mit anti-communist messages. 

U.N. General Assembly voted arms embargo 
against Communist China May 18. ‘ 

Coal mine explosion at Easington, Eng., killed 
81, May 20. 

People’s Republic of China (Communist) an- 
nounced the ‘‘peaceful liberation’ of Tibet May 
27, A 17-point agreement was signed May 23 
in Peiping permitting Chinese Communist troops 
to be stationed in Tibet. Chinese insisted on 
readmission of exiled Panchen Lama Tibet. 
Dalai Lama acknowledged the agreement Oct, 24, 
according to a Peiping broadcast, 

President Truman signed legislation June 19, 
extending the draft to July 1, 1955. 

Archbishop Josef Groesz. successor to Cardinal 
Mindszenty as head of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Hungary, was convicted June 28 of plotting 
agatnee the government and given 15 years in 
prison. 

Floods in Kans., Mo., Okla., July 11, killed 41; 
damage $1 billion. 

Leopold III, King of the Belgians, abdicated 
July 16.* His 20-year-old son, Baudouin I, as- 
cended the throne July 17. 

s sbhey Theater in Dublin was destroyed by fire, 

uly 18, 

King Abdullah of Jordan was -assassinated 
July 20, in the Old City of Jerusalem. His son, 
Emir Tallal, was proclaimed king Sept. 5 but was 
removed Aug. 11, 1952. Tallal’s son, Hussein, 
became king May 2, 1953. 

NATO Hg. at Rocquencourt, France, officially 
opened July 23. 

Tariff concessions by the U.S. to the Soviet 


} Union, Communist China and all Communist- 


dominated lands were suspended Aug. 1. Con- 
tracting parties to the General, Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade freed the U.S. from trade obli- 
gations toward Czechoslovakia Sept. 27. 

Manchurian flood, Aug., 1,800 dead, 3,000 miss- 
ing, according to Mukden. 

Hurricane, Aug. 18, killed 148 in Caribbean area, 
wrecked Port Royal, Jamaica. 

Israel and U.S. signed a treaty of friendship 
and commerce Aug, 22. 

Transcontinental television inaugurated Sept. 4, 
with President Truman’s address at the Japanese 
Peace Treaty Conférence in San Francisco. Esti- 
mated 40,000,000 saw broadcast by 94 stations. 

Azores were brought into NATO network Sept. 
6, by U.S.-Portugal treaty giving U.S. new rights 
in the islands. 

Japanese Peace Treaty signed in San Francisco 
Sept. 8, by U.S. and 48 other nations. 

NATO Approves Turkey and Greece - 

NATO Council, at Ottawa, Canada, Sept. 15-20, 
approved entry of Turkey and Greece to the 
NATO, and at Rome, Nov. 28, endorsed a Euro- 
pean army. U.S. Senate ratified entries, Jan, 29, 
1 


A revolt against Perén regime in Argentina by 
factions of the country’s armed forces was crushed 
Sept. 28. Peron was reelected president Nov. 11. 

Princess Elizabeth of England and husband Duke 
of Edinburgh, toured Canada Oct. 8-Nov. 12, 
visited President Truman in Washington Oct. 31. 

Mutual Security Act Signed 

Mutual Security Law was signed by the Presi- 
dent Oct. 10. W. Averell Harriman was sworn in 
Oct. 31, as Mutual Security Agency director, when 
President Truman signed a $7,328,903,976 appro- 
priation to start the agency. 


s 
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Typhoon in Japan Oct. 14, killed 448 
1,755, destroyed 12,000 houses’ and 1,100 ships. 
Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan 
Bea chweia ‘Nacinuddin’ was, appointed 
ering. iV. waja 
poe Oct.. 17. Succeeded by Mohammed Ali, 


’ 3. 
U.S. Ends War with Germany 
War between Germany and the U.S. formaliy 
ended Oct. 19. Great Britain and France ended 
war with Germany July 9. 
General election in Great Britain Oct. 25, re- 


ceeded by Winston Churchill Nov. 8. Labor 
got 48.8% of the popular vote against 48.1% for 
the Conservatives, but Conservatives won 321 House 
a pone seats to Labor’s 295, Liberals 6, In- 
enden' = 

Egypt notified Great Britain Oct. 27, that it had 
acs ; ue Po Ee pes Ege ead ee 
con e Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 
1936 treaty of alliance permitting Britain to 
maintain troops in the Suez Canal zone. 

Bank of land, after 19 years, resumed con- 
trol of the price and volume of British currency, 


Nov. 7. 
Great Britain, France, Turkey and the U.S. 


announced plans for a Middle East defense com- 
mand against outside aggression, Nov. 10, sent 
statement of principles to Arab nations and Israel. 
Union of South Africa accepted membership Nov. 
12, Australia Dec. 5. Soviet Union warned Arab 
states and Israel against joining. 

Massachusetts legislature banned Communist 
party from ballot Nov. 16, as subversive. 

U.S.A.F, C-47 forced down in Hungary Nev. 19. 
Crewmen, charged with border violation, released 
Dec. 28, after U.S. paid $120,000 in ‘‘fines.’’ U.S. 
closed Hungarian co) ates in New York and 
Cleveland, banned travel in Hungary. 

Internal Revenue Bureau Investigated 

John B. Dunlap, Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, disclosed Dec. 11, that 113 tax bureau men 
had been ousted or forced to resign in 1951, fol- 
lowing investigations by the House Ways and 
Means subcommittee conducting inquiries into ir- 
regularities in the service. Six collectors were 
removed. Reorganization, Mar. 13, 1952, abolished 
collectors’ offices, set up district offices under 
Civil Service. 

Irving Wexler (Waxey Gordon) was sentenced to 
prison Dec. 13, after pleading guilty to narcotics 
charges. He died in Alcatraz, June 24, 1952. 

Libya became an independent constitutional 
monarchy, Dec, 24. 

ECA, which spent $12.5 billion since Apr. 9, 
1948, was replaced Dec. 31, by the Mutual Security 
Agency. 1952 


Three-year Displaced Persons Program ended 
Jan. 1. Last of 339,000 refugees to enter the U.S. 
under the act, admitted Apr. 12, 1952. 

Adm. Lynde D. MacCormick, U.S.N., named as 
head of NATO naval forces in the Atlantic, hq., 
Norfolk, Va., Jan. 30. 

Fire in Atlantic City, N, J., Jam. 7, destroyed 
$4,000,000 boardwalk property. 


George VI Dies 
George VI of England, 56, died at Sandringham, 
Eng., Feb. 6. His daughter acceded as Elizabéth 
II, Feb. 8, was crowned in Westminster Abbey, 
Jume 2, 1953. 

Newark Airport was closed Feb. 11, following 3 
fatal crashes in 2 months in nearby Elizabeth, 
N. J. Investigations placed blame for accidents on 
aircraft failure and not on the airport’s proximity 
to densely populated areas. Controls were instituted 
and the field reopened Nov. 15, after completion of 
a new runway. 

New York’s Feinberg law, prohibiting employ- 
ment in the State’s public schools of persons ad- 
vocating the overthrow of the Federal govérnment 
by force or of members of organizations following 
such a doctrine, was upheld by the Supreme 
Court 6 to 3, Mar. 3. 

Railroad accident 20 miles from Rio de Janeiro, 
Mar. 4, killed 119, injured 250. 

Austrian Treaty Deadlock 

Soviet Union proposed a German peace treaty 
Mar. 10. Rejected by Britain, France and the U.S, 
because of disagreement on unification, inability 
to effect free elections and Russian insistence on 
using Potsdam decisions as a basis. A Western 
proposal for a short, 8-article Austrian peace 
treaty, Mar. 13, was rejected by the U.S.S.R. 

Gen. Fulgencio Batista, former president of 
Cuba, ousted the government. of Carlos Prios So- 
carras and seized control Mar. 10. 

NATO reorganized Mar. 12. British Gen. Lord 
Ismay appointed Secy. Gen. of a new permanent 
council, hq. in Paris. William H. Draper, Jr., 
named U.S. representative, resigned June 30, 1953. 

Under the Mutual Security Act, U.S. and Brazil 
signed a military assistance pact Mar. 15. Similar 
agreements by the U.S. with Ecuador Feb. 26, 


F. Malan, who set up a Parliamen’ 
dominated by his party, to give 


t 
over the Supreme Court. The High Court 
tee anne the Supreme Court decision, and was it- 


self declared illegal by the Appellate Court, South 
Africa’s high tril Riots and demonstra- 
tions eta ni es subjugate 
non-W , 

Tornadoes in Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Kentucky and Alabama, Mar. 21, 


killed 236, injured 1,000. ey 
h arrested premier of Tunis and 


Frenc! cabinet 
officials Mar. aiter nationalists denounced 


ing 

sentenced to 18 months and fined $2,000, 
Sentence affirmed by New York Court of Appeals, 
he surrendered Aug. 15. Released Oct. 29, 1953. 

Missouri, Mississippi and Red Rivers flooded 
Midwest; 3 killed, 100,000 homeless, 2,500,000 
acres flooded, damage $300,000,000, Agr. 6-26. 

Steel Industry Seizure Ruled [legal 
President Truman ordered Secy. of Commerce 
les Sawyer Apr. 8, to seize and operate the 
nation’s steel mills to. avert a strike by 600,000 CIO 
United Steelworkers. Seizure was ed illegal 
the Supreme Court June 2; strike followed June 
was settled July 24. ‘ 

New York State’s released time program, per- 
mitting public school pupils to attend religious 
instruction outside school buildings, was upheld 
by the Supreme Court, 6 to 2, Apr. 28. 

British DeHavilland Comet, London toe Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, 6,724 mi. in less than 24 
hrs., opened first jetliner passenger service, May 2. 

U.S. railroads, under Army control since Aug, 27, 
1950, were returned to their owners May 23, by 
order of President Truman, after carriers and 
unions signed a 16-month contract covering 150,- 
000 workers on 130 lines. 

Peace contract between West Germany, x 
Great Britain and France was signed in Bonn, 
May 26. Occupation statute and allied high com- 
missions abolished. : 

EDC Founded 

Treaty founding the European Defense Com- 
munity signed in Paris May 27, by France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg. Reciprocal aid pacts signed between 
the NATO and the EDC. 

Gen. Matthew B, Ridgway, U.S. commander in 
Korea, succeeded Gen. of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as SHAPE commander in Europe, May 
30. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenthér, NATO Chief of 
Staff, succeeded Ridgway, July 11, 1953. 

Gen. Eisenhower was retired from the U.S. 
Army June 3, after serving 37 years. He resigned 
formally July 18. 

House committee investigating the Katyn forest 

assacre of 15,000 Poles announced July 2, that 
he Soviet Union was responsible. 

Puerto Rico became the first commonwealth of 
the U.S. July 25, after President Truman ap- 
proved constitution July 3. 

King Farouk of Egypt was forced to abdicate 
July 26, after Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib, 51, 
seized power in a coup July 23, and pressed an 
anti-corruption campaign. Farouk’s. son, Ahmed 

uad, 7 mos., was proclaimed King Fuad II of 
Egypt and the, Sudan July 26. 

William Schneiderman, alleged acting head of 
the Communist party in the U.S., and 13 others 
were found guilty in Los Angeles Aug. 5, of con- 
spiring to overthrow the U.S. Each was sentenced 
to 5 years and fined $10,000. They appealed. In 
Baltimore, 6 Communist party members were 
found guilty of conspiracy Apr. 1, and were given 

to 5 years and fined $1,000 each, Appeal denied. 

In Luxemburg, West Germany agreed Sept. 10, 
to pay Israel $822,000,000 over 12 to 14 years as in- 
demnity for Nazi and anti-Semitic acts. German 
parliament approved Mar. 20, 1953; Israel ratified 
nimitres and Ethh 

itrea an opia were united in a federation 
Sept. 11, Ethiopia controlling currency, foreign 
affairs and trade, and Eritrea domestic issues. 

Soviet Union vetoed admission of Libya to the 
U.N. Sept. 16; of Japan Sept. 18. 

Japan’s first general election since it regained 
its sovereignty resulted in victory for Premier 
Shigeru Yoshida’s pro-American Liberal party, 
Oct. 1. Britain Detonates Atomic Bomb 
ees Pes tase colt ae first atomic 

rthwest Australia q detonati a 
Ee aboard ns cele Eee oa ; i i 
ommuter train accident at Middlesex, Eng., 
Oct. 8, killed 111, injured 200. : 
Typhoon in the Philippines killed 440, Oct. 21. 
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Iran ended diplomatic relations with Britain 
Oct. 22, charging interference. Britain refused to 
iranian terms on Anglo-Iranian oil claims. 


Eisenhower Elected President 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower (Rep.) was élected 
President of the U.S. Nov. 4, receiving the largest 
Popular vote in U.S. history and winning 442 
electoral votes to Adlai E..Stevenson’s 89. Re- 
publican party gained control of House and had 
Senate by one vote. 

Trygve Lie resigned as Secy. Gen. of the U.N., 
Nov. 10. Soviet Union had vetoed his reelection 
after he urged the U.N. in June, 1950, to act on 
the invasion of South Korea. He continued in the 
post until Apr. 10, 1953, when Dag Hammarskjold 
of Sweden succeeded. 

Chaim Weizmann, 77, pres. of Israel, died Nov. 
9, on his estate near Rehoveth. Yitzhak Ben-Zvi 
was chosen president Dec. 8. 

Kashmir assembly abolished the state’s 106-year 
old monarchy Nov. 14, and elected Karan Singh 
head of state for a 5-year term. In July, Kashmir 
had accepted status as an Indian state, but 
continued to elect its own government. 

AEC announced tests at Eniwetok Atoll Nov. 
16, contributing to hydrogen bomb research. Ob- 
servers reported the test island had disappeared. 

Gen. Eisenhower, fulfilling a campaign promise, 
fiew to Korea, Nov. 29, and inspected the Korea 
military situation Dec.’ 2-4. From Korea he flew 
to Guam, took the cruiser Helena to Pearl Harbor, 
and arrived in New York, Dec. 14. 

In Prague, 11 purged Communists, including 
Vladimir Clementis and Rudolf Slansky, were 
hanged Dec. 3, for espionage and treason. 

Prof. Owen Lattimore of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was indicted on 7 perjury counts by a 
Federal grand jury in Washington, Dec. 16, as a 
result of his testimony, February and March, 1952, 
before the Senate Internal Security subcommittee 
investigating the extent to which the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, described as a Communist front, 
influenced U.S. policy in the Far East. He pleaded 
not ilty. Federal Judge Luther W. Youngdahl 
dismissed 4 counts May 2, 1953; Government, Aug. 
24, 1953, asked that they be restored. Federal Court 
of Appeals restored 2 counts, July 8, 1954. 

Yugoslavia broke diplomatic relations with 
Vatican, Dec. 17, over dispute on church status. 

McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, enacted over 
President Truman’s veto and later opposed by 
President Eisenhower, went into effect. Dec. 24. 

Alan Nunn May, British scientist who gave 
atom secrets to the U.S.S.R., was released from 

rison Dec. 29, after serving 6 yrs. 8 mos. of 

is 10-yr. term. 


1953 

World’s first Asian Socialist Conference met 
in Rangoon, Burma, Jan. 9-15, approved ties with 
West’s Socialist International and advocated that 
tillers become land owners. z 

Yugoslavia adopted a bicameral federal assem- 
bly Jan. 13, chose Marshal Tito first president 
of the count y Jan. 14. 

In the Soviet Union, 9 doctors were arrested 
Jan. 13, for allegedly plotting to kill Russian 
leaders. They were released Apr. 4 by new regime. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, 62, was inaugurated as 
the 34th President, Jan. 20, In his first state of 
the Union message Feb. 2, Eisenhower ended the 
neutralization of Formosa by the U.S. 7th Fleet. 

In New York, Jan. 21, 13 secondary Communist 
leaders,.on trial since Apr. 15, 1952, were con- 
victed of conspiracy to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of the U.S. government. Among those 
receiving 3-yr. terms and fined $6,000 was Eli- 
zabeth Gurley Flynn. They refused a court offer 
to allow them to go to Russia instead of to prison 
and appealed. . 

North Sea storm and spring flood tides devastated 
coastal areas of the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Britain, Jan. 31-Feb. 1. Over 2,000 people died, 
1,783 of them in the Netherlands. Damage ap- 
roached $400,000,000. 

Sp rosident Eisenhower signed his first bill Feb. 
1, creating post of Undersecretary of State for 
Administration. 

European Single Market 

High Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community set up a single market. for coal Feb. 
10, for steel May 1. Six member nations agreed 
to scrap tariffs and import quotas within the Com- 
munity. Draft charter for limited European po- 
litical federation was completed Mar, 10. 

Sudan Elects. Government 

Egypt and Britain signed an agreement in Cairo, 
Feb. 12, providing for self-government in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and for self-determination 
by the Sudanese within 3 years, ending the 54- 
yr.-old condominium. Pro-Egyptian Natl. Union 
party won election for new Sudanese parliament 
Dec. 11, and. chose Ismail el Azhari, its leader, 
as prime minister Jan. 6, 1954. Parliament opened 


Mar. 10, 1954. 
Soviet Union broke off diplomatic relations with 
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Israel, Feb. 12, following bombing of the Russian 
legation in Tel Aviv, Feb. 9, by terrorists. Rela- 
tions were resumed July 20 


Guatemala, under a land reform program to ~ 


distribute uncultivated tracts to landless peasants, 

hlalags Feb, 12; Stmalsy moves were made agains 
‘eb. 13. Yr moves were Ce i 

other firms. 3 ak 

First annual session of Nordic Council—Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden and Iceland—in Copen- 
hagen, Feb. 13-21. It sought to further regional 
bonds with a view to common citizenship. 

Senate Permanent Investigating subcommittee, 
Sen, Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.), ch., heard 
testimony Feb. 17, charging Voice of America 
with waste and inefficiency. Reforms were initi- 
ated, and a new U.S. Information Agency, Aug. 
1, took over all foreign information functions of 
the State Dept. 

Greece, Yugoslavia and Turkey signed a 5-yr. 
treaty of friendship and defense against ageres- 
Sion in Ankara, Feb. 28. Ratification completed 
May 18. Supplemental treaty Noy. 7, set up a 
permanent secretariat for military matters. 


Stalin Dies 4 
Joseph V. Stalin, 73, premier of the Soviet 
Union 29 years, died in Moscow, Mar. 5, after 
suffering a brain hemorrhage Mar, 1. Buried in 
Red Square tomb Mar. 9. Georgi M. Malenkov 
succeeded. 
Four Czechoslovaks seized control of a Czecho- 


| slovak plane, 29 aboard, landed at Frankfurt, 


West Germany, Mar. Six received asylum; 
others and the plane were returned. Czechoslovak 
mechanic and 7 others fled from Pilsen to West 
Germany in a home-made armored car July 25. 

Dowager Queen Mary, 85, grandmother of Queen 
Elizabeth II: of Eng., died in London, Mar, 24. 


Mau Mau Barbarism in Africa 

Mau Mau society, secret anti-white organiza- 
tion in Kenya, Africa, climaxed sporadic attacks 
in the colony by murdering 71 and wounding 
100 of their fellow Kikuyu tribesmen in a raid 
on Lari, near Nairobi, Mar. 26. 500 arrests made, 
17. sentenced to death. Jomo Kenyatta, tribal 
leader, found guilty Apr. 8, of organizing the 
Mau Mau, was sentenced to 7 yrs. In June groups 
allegedly covering Mau Mau activities were de- 
clared illegal. Unrest and terrorism grew out of 
demands by Kikuyu that 12,000 sq. mi. of Kenya 
highlands, reserved for Europeans, be turned over 
to the natives. 

U.N. convention on political rights for- women 
was signed by 17 nations in New. York, Mar. 31. 
It provided for equal rights in voting, eligibility 
for. public office and other public functions. 

President Eisenhower signed legislation Apr. i, 
creating Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby was sworn in Apr. 11 as 
Secy., of the new cabinet post. 

Kehl, Baden, was returned to the Germans by 
France, Apr. 8. j 

Communist-led Vietminh invaded Laos, Indo- 
China with 40,000 troops Apr. 14, but withdrew in 
May before monsoon rains began. 

Subversive Activities Control Board, Apr. 20, 
ordered the Communist party of the U.S. to regis 
Pe the Dept. of Justice. Party contested the 
action. 

Winston Churchill was made a Knight of the 
Garter by Queen Elizabeth, Apr. 24. Honor was 
for his lifetime only. 


U.S. Atomic Aid Pledged to NATO 

NATO Council ended its 11th meeting in Paris, 
Apr. 25, adopting long-range rearmament pro- 
gram for an extended emergency, discarding a 
1952 premise that the threat of Russian aggres- 
sion would be at peak in 1954: Goals for armed 
forces were cut; U.S. Atomic- power was pledged 
to aid against aggression. 

Sen. Wayne Morse (Ind.-Ore.) spoke for 22 
hrs., 26 mins., Apr. 25, against a pending offshore 
lands bill. It was longest continuous speech in 
Senate history, surpassing one by Sen. Robert 
M. LaFollette of Wis. in 1908 by 4 hrs., 3 mins. 

British House of Commons, Apr. 27, passed the 
Conservative government’s bill to return the 
trucking industry to private ownership. It was 
first denationalization measure approved. ; 

Faisal II became king of Iraq, May 2, ending 
a et Ab regency by Emir Abdul Illeh, his uncle. 

India nationalized its 9 operating airlines May 
8, following parliamentary authorization May 5, 
to adapt private industry to India’s 5-yr. plan. 

President Eisenhower signed a bill May 22, giv- 
ing states title to submerged coastal lands. Su- 
preme Court, June, 1947, and June, 1950, de- 
clared Federal government had ‘‘paramount 
rights,’’ and recognized power of Congress to trans- 
fer title. Court, Mar. 15, 1954, rejected state 
motions to upset the law. 

William Perl, jet propulsion expert, was found 
guilty May 22, of lying in 1950, when he said he 
did not know Julius Rosenberg and Morton Sobell, 
convicted atom spies. He received 5 yrs., June 5. 
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Mount E ae) 502 ft poe conauered May 
unt Everes : 

29, by Edmond P. Hillary of New Zealand and 
Tensing Norkay, nee lese living in India. Expe- 
dition was under Col. Henry C. J. Hunt, Briton. 

Czechoslovakia revalued its currency May. 30, 
to fight inflation. New rates depleted savings, 
reduced buying power. Workers rioted in protest. 

President Eisenhower denounced ‘‘book burn- 
ing’? and thought control June 14, later adding 
that he did not endorse books advocating over- 
throw of the U.S. government. State Dept. had 
been removing from its overseas libraries books 
criticized as written by Communists or Communist 
sympathizers. 
works led to revision of policy. 

Riots in East Berlin ‘ 

Demonstration by workers in East Berlin against 
increased work quotas June 16, erupted into an 
anti-Communist riot by 20,000 to 50,000 people 
June 17, and became a general strike Sa 
200,000 in East Germany. Soviet troops quell 
disturbances, killing 16. Concessions and reforms 
were granted; East German government was re- 
organized, July. r 

Egypt was proclaimed a republic June 19, by its 
military junta. Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib 
was-named president and premier. 

Torrential rains and floods in Japan, June 25-30, 
a 17-19 and Aug. 16, killed over 1,400 persons 
and injured 7,200. 

Governors of New York and New Jersey signed 
legislation June 30, setting up a waterfront com- 
mission to control pier activities in the Port of 
New York, following disclosures by the New York 
State Crime Commission that racketeering flour- 
ished in the Port. 

President Eisenhower .July 10, offered to send 
$15,000,000 worth of food to relieve hunger in 
East Germany. He ignored refusals, and ship- 
ments arriving at rate of 5,000 tons a week were 
used to replenish West German stocks used July 
27-Oct. 10 to feed East Germans, who flocked 
to West Berlin distribution centers despite Com- 
munist reprisals. 

Beria Executed 

Layrenti P. Beria, first deputy premier of the 
Soviet Union, was dismissed, according to re- 
ports July 10, as an enemy of the people. He 
confessed and was executed Dec. 23, along with 
6 of his aides. Purge extended to Georgia, the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia and other Soviet states. 

Organization of Central American States, meet- 
ing in Managua, Nicaragua, July 10-13, resolved 
to combat Communism. Guatemala, Communist-in- 
fiuenced, refused to attend. 

NATO protocol permitting foreign countries to 
try U.S. troops for civilian offenses was ratified 
by the Senate, 72-15, July 15. 

John R. H. Christie, slayer of 7 women, in- 
eluding his wife, was hanged in England, July 15. 
He had-sealed bodies in the walls of his apart- 
ment and buried others in a garden. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.-O.), 63, died in New 
York, July 31. Buried in Cincinnati, Aug. 4. 

Presidential reorganization plan Aug. 1, set up 
the Foreign Operations Administration to super- 
vise foreign aid, including Mutual Security and 
Point Four. 

Japan and the U.S., Aug. 6, signed a Mutual 
Security Agreement governing arms to be made 
in Japan, intelligence activities and the sale of 
Japanese goods. Agreement Sept. 30, related to 
raising a Japanese military force, supplied with 
U.S. equipment, and provided for U.S. withdrawal 
when Japan was capable of defending itself. Civil 
trials agreement Sept.. 28, gave Japan right to 
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Russia Tests Hydrogen 

Soviet Union, Aug. 20, announced the test of a 

hydrogen bomb; Atomic Energy Commission put 
date rt Aug. 12. Siig al 2 called for U.N.-super- 
i ament. 
France and Cambodia signed an agreement 
Aug. 29, giving Cambodia full control of court 
and police matters. On Oct. 22, Laos was ac- 
corded full independence and sovereignty within 
the French Union: 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s coalition gov- 
ernment was returned to power in West pees = Ae 
ane Lect alg ges Sept. 6. He was re-elec 
Chancellor, Pent 

Frederick M. Vinson, Chief Justice of the U-S., 
died in Washington, Sept. 8. Earl Warren, governor 
of California, appointed to the post Se t. 30, was 
confirmed by the Senate, Mar. 1, 1954. 

International Longshoremen’s Assn. Was €X- 

lled from the AFL, Sept.'22, for failing to rid 
tself of undesirable elements. New ILA-AFL was 
set up and contested old ILA’s control of the 
Atlantic waterfront. _ 

Spain and the U.S. signed a 10-yr. defense 
agreement in Madrid, Sept. 26, giving U.S. rights 
to Spanish military bases. Two agreements made 
$226,000,000 in aid available to Spain. Spain rati- 
fied Nov. 30; Senate approval was not required. 

Robert C. Greenlease, 6, kidnaped for ransom 
Seve 28, and killed. Consult Major Kidnaping 

rimes, 

Britain and the U.S., Oct. 8, reported plans 
to withdraw occupation forces and return Zone A 
of Trieste to Italy. Yugoslavia protested; dis- 
agreement unsettled. 

Left-wing government in British Guiana, headed 
by Prime Minister Cheddi Jagan, was supp 
by Britain, Oct. 9. Colony’s constitution was. sus- 
pended Oct. 20. Britain charged a Comm 
conspiracy. 

Israeli forces attacked frontier villages in Jor- 
dan, Oct. 14, killing 53 persons in Kibya, pre- 
sumably in reprisal for 3 killed by Arabs. U.N. 
Security Council censured Israel, Nov. 24. 

King Paul I and Queen Frederika of Greece 
arrived in the U.S., Oct. 28, for a month’s tour. 
y. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., Nov. 6, as- 
serted former President Truman had given the 
late Har: Dexter White an important. Govern- 
ment post in 1946, despite an FBI report that 
White was spying for the Soviet Union. Truman 
declined to comply with a_ subpoena by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee investigating 
the case. Brownell later charged ‘‘laxity’’ and 
said there was no intention of impugning loyalty 
of the former Administration. 

King Ibn Saud of Saudi-Arabia died Noy. 9, 
and was succeeded by his son, Prince Saud. 

S. Navy dedicated its 1,200,000-watt radio 
transmitter in the Cascade Mts., near Seattle, 
Wash., Nov. 18. 


Major Earthquakes: 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Year—Date Place Deaths 
.|Greece, Corinth 45,000 
China, Shansi. . 23,000 
China, Chihli.... 25,000 
Asia Minor, Silici 60,000 
China, Chihll.... 100,000 
.|Japan, Kamarkur: 30,000 
..-|Portugal, Lisbon. 30,000 
.|China, Shensi...... 830,000 
Caucasia, Shemaka,.,....| 80,000 
.. |Italy, Catania.......... 0,000 
. (India, Calcutta......... 300,000 
Persia, northern. ........ ,000 
Portugal, Lisbon........ ,00! 
Italy, Calabria.......... 50,000 
Ecuador, Quito......... 41,000 
S., 8. EB. Missouri. ...)...... 
Asia Minor, Aleppo..... 22,000 
Japan, Echigo........... 30,000 
1868, Aug. 16....|/Ecuador, Peru.......... 70,000 
Het ee a Sire Venezuela, cen -.«} 16,000 
1 , Aug. 27....\Java, akatoa Voleano.| 35,000 
1886, Aug. 31....{U §S., Charleston. 8. C... 27 


Year—Date Place 


1898, Jume 15.. 

1899, Sept. 10.. 

1906, April 16.. 

9 April 18... 

1907, Jan. 14. 

1908, Dec. 28. 

1920" Dee, e Chin, 

20, Dec. F a, Kansu. 180,0 
1923, Sept. 1....,|Japan, Tokyo. 143'000 
1932, Dec, 26..,./China, Kansu. 70,000 
1933, Mar, 10... .|Calif., Long Be 12 
1935, May 31....|India, Quetta. ... 60,000 
1939, Dec. 27..,..|Turkey, Erzingan 23,020 
1950, Aug. 15 -|India,ASsam.. . -| 1,500 

951, May 6..... El Salvador, Jueuay 5 400 
952, Mar. 4..... Japan, Kushiro, Hokkaido 34 
1952, July 21.,...}Calif., Tehachapi....... li 
1953, Feb. 12 peunud) Drans  creteeny aes 531 
Had ee: Ve ses Sue ia TUNEOR : >» | 1,200 
‘ . 11-16.,|Ionian Islands, Greece... 424 
1954, April 30..../Thessaly, Greece ....... 31 


BLEEDING KANSAS 

In 1855 the nation-wide dispute over slavery 
‘ e acute in Kansas. The Kansas-Nebraska 
_ Act of 1854 had left the issue to popular vote. A 
pro-slavery legislature was elected by ballot-box 
stuffing Mar. 30 under the guns of 4,000 slavery 
_ Men from Missouri. Gov. A. H. Reeder was un- 
' able to control the ‘“‘bogus legislature,’’ which 
Ousted 9 free-soil men, voted death to anyone 
4 freeing a slave, and prison to anyone announcing 
iti-slavery views. The New England Emigrant 

; ety, which sent anti-slavery settlers to Kansas, 

_ ordered 100 Sharp’s rifies to protect free-soil men; 
the guns were called ‘‘Beecher’s Bibles’? because 
Henry Ward Beecher had suggested sending Bibles. 
_ President Pierce removed Reeder for alleged land 
frauds. Lecompton was made the permanent capi- 
tal Aug. 8. Free State party formed a constitution 
at Topeka Oct. 23-Noy. 11, asked Congress to admit 
Kansas as a free state. On Nov. 29, 800 free 
State men, including John Brown and 4 sons, faced 
1,500 Missouri pro-slavery men, who had threat- 
ened Fort Leavenworth. All were ordered dispersed. 
Election Dec. 15 ratified constitution, sent Reeder 
to Congress as delegate. 


CRIMEAN WAR 
The Crimean war by France and Britain against 
Russia continued with heavy losses. Sardinia pro- 
vided 15,000 troops for the allies. Russia lost the 
second battle of Balaklava, evacuated Sebastopol, 
Sept. At Kars 15,000 British surrendered, Sweden 
joined the allies. 


2 LITERARY MILESTONES 
_._ Henry W. Longfellow, 48, most popular poet, in 
. 1855 published The Song of Hiawatha, familiar to 
every school child. He used Ojibway legends 
collected by Henry W. Schoolcraft. Walt Whitman, 
36, Brooklyn journalist, published Leaves of Grass, 
destined to become a powerful poetic influence 50 
years later. His unconventional meters repelled 
_-readers, but R. W. Emerson welcomed him and 
Henry D. Thoreau called him the greatest living 


eer MUSIC IN 1855 

Hector Berlioz wrote-Te Deum for the Paris Ex- 

* position. Verdi wrote his first opera for Paris: 

' Sicilian Vespers. Septimus Winner wrote Listen 
to the Mocking Bird under a pen name. Ole Bull, 
Norwegian violin virtuoso, managed New York 
opera at Academy of Music for 2 mos., produced 
first Rigoletto and 11 Trovatore in America, quit 
amid controversy. Johann Strauss signed contract 
for 8 years as-conductor in St. Petersburg. Rossini, 
ill, moved to Paris. Other compositions: Auber; 
Jenny Bell. Stephen Foster: Come Where My Love 
Lies Dreaming. Liszt: Orpheus. Offenbach: Bouffes 
Parisiens. A. Rubenstein: Kammenoi Ostrov. 
Berlioz and Wagner conducted concerts in London. 


EVENTS OF 1855 

Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Bushwick consolidated. 
Henry Bessemer patented steel process.-Mississippi 
bridged at Minneapolis. Victoria Falls, Africa, 
discovered. Santa-Anna, Mexican dictator, abdi- 
tated. - New Orleans obtained first Louisiana con- 
viction for duelling. First train crossed Panama. 
Paris opened International Exposition. California 
had financial panic. Massachusetts ceded Boston 
Corners to New York. Palmerston became British 
prime minister. Congress voted citizenship to 
children born abroad of U. S. parents. Suspension 
bridge at Niagara,Falls opened. First cable, Nova 
Scotia to Newtoundiand, laid by Cyrus Field. 
Hanover suppressed ilberal constitution of 1848. 

Registered letters authorized. Indian revolt in 


One-room Connecticut Schoolhouse, 

A one-room schoolhouse, Quasset school at 
Woodstock, Conn., opened in 1728 and in use until 
1944, was dedicated as a historic shrine May 24, 
1954, by Dr. Samuel M. Bownell, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education and Gov. John Lodge of 
Connecticut. It was built of stone and home-made 
brick and restored to its colonial appearance 
through the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Albert H. 
Williams, Mrs. Williams having taught there 50 
years ago. Lunch pails, a water bucket with a tin 
dipper, a high stool and dunce cap, and a tall 
desk with a switch nearby helped provide atmos- 
here. 
% President Eisenhower sent a message to the 
ceremonies in which he said: ‘‘This school should 
be an occasion for a rededication to the idea that 
an educated citizenry is a primary requisite of our 
own form of government. Under this principle the 
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Panorama of 1855—One Hundred Years Ago peels) 


PANORAMA OF 1855—ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
Slavery Crisis in Kansas; Longfellow and Whitman Publish 


Oregon. American (Know-Nothing) Party split 
over slavery as South dominated Philadelphia con- 
vention. Its agitation against foreigners produced 
rioting in Louisville and St. Louis. Immigration, 
1855, 200,877. Castle Garden (N. Y.) made immi- 
gration depot. U.S. Army, 1855, 1,885,216: regu- 
lars, 11,658; militia, 1,873,558. Navy, 72 ships. 
Disasters: S. S. Canning at Elbe, 96 dead. S. S. 


Sierra Nevada, 95 dead by cholera. S. S, Morna, - 


off Isle of Man, 21 d. S. S. John, off Falmouth, 
22 d. S.S. Uncle Sam, 111 dead by cholera. Str. 
Lexington on Ohio river exploded, 35 d. Coal mine 
disaster, Midlothian,-Va., 45 d. Train through 
bridge near St. Louis, 20 d. 
PUBLISHED IN 1855 

Louisa.M. Alcott: Fairy Tales. Horatio Alger, 
Jr.: Christmas Vision. Geo. Bancroft: Historical 
Miscellanies. John Bartlett: Familiar Quotations. 
H, W. Beecher: Star Papers. Robt. Browning: 
Men and Women. Rich. Burton: Medinah and 
Mecca, Alice Carey: Clovernook Children. Chas. 
Dickens: Little Dorrit (parts). Eliz. Gaskell: 
North and South. Hand and Heart. Marian Har- 
land: The Hidden Path. Paul Hayne: Poems. 
Leigh Hunt: Old Court Suburb. Washington Irv- 
ing: Life of Washington, Vol. 1. Wolfert’s Roost. 
Benj. Jowett: St. Paul’s Epistles. Chas. Kingsley: 
Westward Ho! Glaucus. Chas. Godfrey Leland: 
Dreams. B. J. Lossing: Our Countrymen. Geo. 
H. Lewes: Life of Goethe. T. B. Macaulay: His- 
tory of England, Vols. 3-4. Don G. Mitchell: 
Fudge Doings. Herman Melville: Israel Potter. 
Geo. Meredith: Shaving of Shagpat. John L, 
Motley: Rise of the Dutch Republic. Owen Mere- 
dith: Clytemnestra. Louise C. Moulton: Juno 
Clifford. Chas. Nordhoff: Man of War Life. The 
Merchant Vessel. Jas. Parton: Life of Greeley. 
T. L. Peacock: Memoirs of Shelley. Wm. H. 
Prescott: Philip II. Thos Buchanan Read: New 
Pastoral. Lorenzo Sabine: Duels and Duelling. 
Lydia H. Sigourney: Sayings. Wm. Gilmore 
Simms: Foragers. E. D. E. N. Southworth: Miss- 
ing Bride. Chas. Sumner: Anti-slavery Enter- 
prise. Bayard Taylor: Poems of Home and Travel. 
Alf. Tennyson: Maud. Wm. M. Thackeray: The 
Newcomes. Rose and the Ring. R. C. Trench: 
English Past and Present. A, Trollope: The 
Warden. Martin Tupper: Lyrics. N. P. Willis: 
Outdoors at Idlewild. Wm. Winter: Poems. 


BORN IN 1855 

Poultney Bigelow. Oliver Madox Brown. John 
M. Browning. Geo. Brush. Henry C. Bunner, 
W. Bourke Cockran. Ernest Chausson. Marie 
Corelli. Eugene V. Debs. Richard T. Ely. Kuno 
Francke. Lud. Ganghofer. F. H. Giddings. Wm. 
H. Gillette. John H. Hammond. Wm. J. Hender- 
son. Luther E. Holt. J. J. Jusserand. Tom L. 
Johnson. Robt. M. Lafollette. Percival Lowell. 
Andrew W. Mellon. A. Nikisch. Alice Freeman 
Palmer. Eliz. Pennell. A. W. Pinero. Josiah 
Royce. Wm. Sharp. Jas, S. Sherman. Otto Sver- 
drup. Paget Toynbee. Emile Verhaeren. Cy 
Warman. Barrett Wendell. Stanley J. Weyman. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Ernst von Wolzogen. Geo. 


E. Woodberry. nyyep IN 1855 

Jacques Arago, 65. Henry R. Bishop, 69. Char- 
lotte Bronte, 39. Geo. Duvernoy, 78. Johann 
Fluegel, 67. Robt. Greenhow, 54. J. B. Guerin, 
72. Karl.W. Heyse, 58. Clark T. Hinman, 35. 
Jos. Hume, 78. Jean Isabey, 88. Soren Kierke- 
gaard, 42. Adam Mickiewicz, 57, Mary R. Mitford, 
69. Nicholas I of Russia, 59; Lord Raglan, 67. 
Saml. Rogers, 92. J. C. Spencer, Secy. of War, 67. 
Dorothy Wordsworth, 84. 


Built 1728, Becomes Historic Shrine 
cause of good education must have the ardent and 
unremitting support of every citizen.”’ 

Louis S. Mills, former schoolmaster, demon- 
strated the “egg problem,’’ which took him months 
to solve. It was: 

Three boys, A, B and C went to market to sell 
eggs. A-had 10 eggs, B had 30 eggs, C had 50 eggs. 
They sold their eggs at the same price and re- 
ceived the same amounts of money. How much 
did they sell their eggs for? 

The correct answer was explained thus: the 
boys sold their eggs in multiples of 7 and received 
5 cents for each seven. Each egg left over was 
sold for 15 cents. A sold seven eggs for 5 cents and 
3 left over for 15 cents each. B sold 4 lots of 7 
eggs for 20 cents and 2 eggs for 15 cents each. C 
sold 7 lots of 7 eggs for 35 cents and one egg for 
15 cents. Thus each boy earned 50 cents. 
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1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, in Washington: died April 15. 
187¢—June 4. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. — 
1881—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia.—July 2. 
games ae Garfield, President of the United States, 
Washington; ept. 19. 
De aera here Carter m Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 


Chicago. 
paste —June wes Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, 
ance. 
1896—May i, Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia.—Aug. 
25. Juan Idiarte pond, pecaldeas Se 1 
1898—Feb. 18. Jose Maria Reyna i 
pent SAS ae eae 10. Empress Elizabeth 
a. 
" 1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureauax, Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic. 
1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 
tucky.—July 29. Humbert I, King of Italy. 
. 1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of 
the United States, in Buffalo; died Sept. 14. 
Czolgosz executed for the crime Oct. 29. 
ie widen ae heats arate King — Berle, and 
wile, een Draga, by army 0! : 
1904--June 16. Bobrikoff, Governor-General of 


Jand. ° 

1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
—Dec. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 

1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal. and Louis 
Phillippe. Crown Prince. 

1909—Oct. 26, Prince Ito, of Japan. 

1911—Sept. 14. Peter Stolynin, Premier of Rus- 
aes ee aatree Caceres, President of the 

lominican Republic. . 4 

1912—Nov. 12. Jose Canalejas, Prime Minister of 


ain. 

1913—Jan. 23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister 
of War.—Feb. 23. Francisco I. Madero, President 
of Mexico, and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-Presi- 
dent.—March 18, George, King of Greece. 


Ignited World War I 


1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, Bosnia 
(later part of Yugoslavia), by Gavrillo Princip. 

1915—July 28, Guillaume Sam, President of Haiti. 

1916—Oct. 21, Count Carl Sturgkh, Austrian 
Premier, in Vienna. 

1918—July 5. Gen, Count von Mirbach, German 
Ambassador to Russia, in Moscow.—July 12. Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia, at Perm.—July 18. Nicho- 
Jas II, abdicated Czar of Russia; his wife, the 
Czarina Alexandra; their son, Czarevitch Alexis, 
and their daughters, Grand Duchesses Olga, Tati- 
ana, Marie, Anastasia, and 4 members of their 
household were murdered in cold blood by Bol- 
sheviki at Ekaterinburg.—July 31. German Field 
Mershal von SEichhorn, in the Ukraine.—Nov. 
C. ant Tisza, Premier of Hungary, in Budapest.— 
Dec. 14. Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. 

1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of Af- 
hanistan, in Laghman.—Feb. 21. Kurt Eisner, 
avarian Premier, in Munich.—April 12, War Min- 
ister Neuring, in Dresden, Saxony.—Oct. 8, Hugo 
Haase, President German Socialist Party, in Berlin. 

1920—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, in Tiaxcaltenago. 

1921—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, in Ma- 
drid.—Aug. 26. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German 
Vice-Chancellor, near Offenburg, Baden.—Oct. 19. 
Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo,, former Presi- 
dent Machado dos Santos, and two other high offi- 
clals. Lisbon.—Nov. 4. Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese 
Premier, in Tokyo. 

1922—-June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wil- 
son, in London.—June 24. Dr. Walter Rathenau, 
German Foreign Minister, in Berlin.—Aug. 22. 
Gen. Michael Collins, Irish Free State Prime 
Minister, by rebels, near Bandon, County Cork.— 
Dec. 16. Gabriel Narutowicz, first President of the 
Polish Republic, in Warsaw. 


Pancho Villa 


1923—May 10. Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet Russia’s 
Minister, in Rome.—June 4. Cardinal Soldevilla y 
Romera, Archbishop of Saragossa, in Spain.—June 
29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, first Vice-President of 
Venezuela, in Caracas.—July 20. Gen. Francisco 
*“‘Pancho”’ Villa, ex-rebel leader, in Parral, Mexico. 

1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
cialist leader, in Italian Parliament. 

1926—May 25. Gen. Simon Petlura, leader of 
Ukrainian Republic, in Paris. 

1927—-July 10. Kevin O’Higgins, Vice-President of 
the Irish Free State. 

1928—May 20. Gen. Luis Mens, ex-President of 
Nicaragua, in Ponelova.—June 20. Stephan Ra- 
ditch, leader of Croatian Peasant Party. Paul 
Raditch, his nephew; and Dr. George Basaritchik. 

uly 17. Gen. Alvaro Obregon, President-elect 
of Mexico, in San Angel, Mexico. 

1930—June 7%. Dr. Albert von Baligand, German 
Minister to Portugal, Lishon.—Nov. 14. Premier 
Hamaguchi, Tokyo. 


Memorable Dates—Political Aesiastiadians 
Chief Political Assassinations Since 1865 


2—May 6. Paul Doumer, President of the 
Pree Republi, by a Russian exile, Paris —May 
16. Ki Inw apanese Premier, Tokyo. 


Attack on EKoosevelt . 


1933—Feb. 15. In Miami, Fla., Joseph Zan- 
gara. anarchist, shot at President-elect Franklin D. 

Roosevelt, but a woman seized his arm, and the 
let fatally wounded Mayor Anton J. Cermak, of 
Chicago, who died March 6. Zangara was electro- 
cuted on March 20, 1933.—April 30, Luis San- 
Peru, to death 


to death 
, King 
. 29, 


y 25. Jn Vienna, Englebert Dollfuss, 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazi, 
Otto Planetta convicted and hanged.—Oct. 9, 

Marseilles, King Alexander I of Yugoslavia, and 
French Foreign Minister Jean Louis Barthou, by 
Vlada Chernozensky, a Bulgarian.—Dec. 1. Sergei 
ane Se er of Communist Political Bureau 


Leningrad. 
1935—Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. Long, shot 
in Baton Rouge, La., by Dr. Carl. Austin Weiss, 


who was slain by Long’s bodyguards. 

1936—Feb. 26. Finance Minister Kore Kiyo Tae 
kahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito, 78, ex-Premier, 
and Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58, in Tokyo. 


Trotsky Slain 


1940—Aug. 20. Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 
63, exiled Russian war minister, by Frank Jackson 
(Jacques M. van den Dreschd), near Mexico City. 

1942—-May 27. Reinhardt Heydrich, 38, Deputy 
Protector of Bohemia-Moravia, in bomb explosion 
near Lidice; hundreds of Czechs executed in re- 
prisal .by Germans, and Lidice levelled.—Dec, 24, 
Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, 61, in Algiers. ~ 

1944—Nov. 6. Lord Moyne (Walter E. Guinness) 
British Resident Minister in the Middle East, and 
his chauffeur, in Cairo, Egypt. 

945—Feb. 24. Premier Ahmed Maher Pasha in 
the Egyptian Parliament, at Cairo. 

1946—June 9, Ananda Mahidol, 20-year-old Kin 
of Siam, was found in the royal palace in Bangk 
dead of a bullet wound.—July 21, Guaiberto Villar- 
roel, President of Bolivia, in La Paz. 

1947—March 27. Col. Gen. Karl Swierczewski, 
Polish Vice Minister of National Defense, near 
Sanok.—July 19. U Aung San, de facto Premier of 
the Burmese Interim Government, and five top 
aids, by a band led by U Saw, former Premier. U 
Saw and five accomplices were hanged May 8, 1948. 


Gandhi Killed in New Delhi 


1948—Jan. 30. Mohandas K. Gandhi, 78, shot 
in New Delhi, India, by Nathuran Vinayak Godse, 
36, a Hindu.—May 1. Christos Ladas, Greek 
Communist. by bomb in Athens. - : 

1948—Sept. 17. Count Folke Bernadotte, ‘U. N. 
Mediator for Palestine, ambushed in Israeli-held 
area_of Jerusalem; Col. Andre Serot, of French 
Air Force, also killed.—Sept. 18. U Tin Tut, ex- 
Foreign Minister of Burma, anti-Communist,. slain 
by bomb in Rangoon.—Dec. 28. Premier Mahmoud 
Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha of Egypt, 60, in Cairo. 

1949—June 26. Kim Koo, 73, leader of Korean 
Independence party, in Seoul, South Korea.—July 
18. Col. Francisco Javier Arana, chief of staff of 
Guatemalan Army, in Guatemala City.—Dec. 4, 
Duncan Stewart, Governor of Sarawak, in Kuching. 

1950—Nov. 13. Col. C. Delgado Chalbaud, Presi- 
dent of Venezuela, in Caracas. 


Attempt on Truman’s Life 


1950—Nov. 1. In an attempt to assassinate Presi- 
dent Truman, two men identified as members of a 
Puerto Rican nationalist movement—Griselio Tor- 
resola and Oscar Coliazo—tried to shoot their way 
into Blair House. Torresola was killed, and a 
guard, Pvt. Leslie Coffelt was fatally shot. Col- : 
lazo, wounded, recovered and was tried and con- 
victed Mar. 7, 1951 for the murder of Coffelt, His 
death sentence was commuted to life imprisonment 
spree Se bearers edad 24, 1952. 

—Mar. 7. azmara, anti-Com 
Premier of Iran, in Teheran.—July 16. Riad ae 
Solh, former Premier of Lebanon, in Amman Jor- 
dan.—July 20. King Abdullah Ibn Ul-Hussein of 
Jordan, in the Old City of Jerusalem.—July 31 
Brig. Gen. Charles M. Chanson, French Commis. 
sioner for South Vietnam, and’Gov. Lap Thanh of 
South Vietnam.—Oct. 6. Sir Henry Gurney, Brit- 
ish High Commissioner for Malaya, near Kuala ; 
Lumpur.—Oct. 16. Liaquat Ali Khan, prime min- 
ister of Pakistan, in Rawalpindi.—Oct. 29. Jean de 
Revenue phi ce Miter reer for Cambodia, at x 

—Nov, 16. Cyr sman, Briti . 
On i ee ce 

uly 1. Prince ine Bey, - 
sian throne, in Tunis. yet ra 


ao 


eh 


2 


fj barn C)—collisi 
Be) edk by aes ae 
in Br.—British, Fr.—French, G 


1855 : 
May 1 piglet Succi 200 
. Jan. 30 Chilean warship Cazador PS ae § 
Sept. 23 Pacific ip Daan AWWA 288 
Nov. 2 Lyonnais (C) off Nantucket...::... 260 
857 
Feb. 26° Tempe 28t CV) ee hatte ovr 150 
June 26 Montreal (B) Quebec to Montreal... 250 
Aug. 20 Dunbar (W) near Sydney, ‘Australia, 120 
-Sept.12 CentralAmericasunkenroutetoN.Y. 400 
1858 
June Pennsylvania (E) on Peteietppt R.. 160 
Sept. 13 Austria (B) - Song sage Li URES righrrtie ee! 
Apr. 27 Br. Pomona we fe Liverpool.... 400 
Oct. 25 Royal ee pe on Anglesea coast 446 
Feb. 19 Luna (W) off Barfleur, France...... 100 
Feb. 19 Hungaria (W) near Cape Sable, N. ct 205 
Sept. 8 Lady Elgin (C) on Lake Michigan 300 
CIVIL WAR 1861-65 
1862 
Mar. Cumberland, Congres (Fed.) sunk by 
Merrimac (Conf.) 
Mar. 9 Battle of Merrigiad Cn. ) and Monitor 


eT eo pane ended ina draw: Merrimac 
burned b in May, to prevent capture. 


Dec. 31 nine (s) off Cape Hatteras 
1863 
Feb. 7 rpheus (W) off New Zealand... 190 
Apr. 27 rie noes (W) oft Cape Race..... 237 
1864 
pape bt Alabama (Conf.) sunk by Kearsarge (Fed.) 
Feb Housatonic (Fed.) (T) by the H. L. Hunley 


Cont.) off Charleston, 8, C. The Hunley swamped 
and its crew of 9 was lost: first recorded sink- 
ing of warship by submarine : 


1865 
Sultana (E) on Mississippi Sie 


Apr. 27 aa 450 

Aug. 24 Eagle Speed (F) near Calcutta... 265 
1866 

Jan. 11 London (F) in Bay of Biscay.. . 230 

Jan. 30 Missouri (E) on Ohio River...:.. 100 

Oct. 3 Evening Star (F) from New York. 250 


1867. 
Rhone, Wye and 50 other vessels ee) 


Oct. 29 
at St. Thomas, West na Ye by hurricane... .1,000 


1868 
Apr. 9 Sea Bird (B) on Lake Michigan..... 100 
ee I7- United Kingdom (V) ob sees ces 80 
Dec. 4 America; United States (B) Ohio R.. 72 
1869 
Oct. 27 Stonewall ‘Sad Lene Cairo, Tll...... 200 
870 
Jan. 24 Oneida (C) off Yokohama,...... aeae Leo 
Jan. 28 City of Boston (V) in ‘Allantic Sa yiitea 191 
Sept. 7 Br. warship Captain (F) off Spain... 472 
Oct. 19 Cambria lost off Inishtrahull..... nro Wy (4) 
nae : 

Jan--28 H.R. Arthur (BH). die ce ee cee 87 
July 30 Westfield (ferry) ei) N. Y. harbor, 100 
1872 
Noy. 7 Mary Celeste left New York for Genoa; 

found abandoned in Atlantic 4 weeks 
later: crew pie heard from 
873 
Jan, 22 Morthfleet Rs) off Dungeness....... 300 
Apr. 1 Br. Atlantic (W) off Nova Scotia,.. 547 
Nov. 23 Ville de pore AS in Atlantic..:... 230 
Dec. 6 Cospatrick we Nits seis aan 470 
18 75 
May 7 Schiller (W) on Scilly Islands. 200 
Nov. 4 Pacific (C) off Cape Flattery 236 
. 6 Deutschland (W) mouth of ames. 157 
1877 
July 15 Eten off Valparaiso. ..... 6.055 100 
Nov. en ey off North Carolina..... ._ 100 
Nov... Atacama ey ore Caldera, Chile. ~ 104 
Jan. 31 Metropolis W) Tet North Carolina.. 100 
Mar, 24 aury aioe (F) near Isle of Wight. . 300 
Sept. 3 Princess Alice (C) on Thames River 700 


1879 
Feb. 12-16 13 fishing pehosnere (F) off N. F..., - 144 
Dec, 2 Borusia sunk off Sp: 

1880 
Jan. 31 Atlanta W) from Bermuda. , 
“Noy. 24 Uncle Joseph (C) off Spezzia. . 


Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 


Marine Disasters Since 1855; 
(Figures- show lives lost. Only more pentou disasters are listed.) - 


pee, el ee ae . *, =" ee at’ d 
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Major War Losses 


Ae ar pate (F)—foundered at sea, (G)—ran aground, 


W)—wrecked. Braz.—Brazil- 


re (T). edoed, 
eden ae It.— rate Jap.—Japanese, Sp.—Spanish. 


1881 
May 24 vistors. eu 3e0 in Thames aiyce, 
ene re joan ra COS eed tei: 


Cc 
vived, ucledina Lt. G. W. Melville. The VCash had 
a in the ice pack since Sept., 1879. It had sailed 
from San Francisco in July, 1879, for the North 
es having been bought and outfitted by James 
ordon Bennett 


Ore 30 Teuton (W). off Cape of Good Hope. 200 
2 1882 
Sept. 14 Asia (F) Bie mas Ste. Marie......- 98 
Jan. 19 Ger. Cambri’ ay ieeberg,.. 7 cals scene 
July 3 Daphne capsized in Clyde. Roovor rire 
1884 : 
Jan: 18 City of Columbus A) oe Mass.;.... 


99 
Apr. 3 Daniel Steinman (W) off N.S....... 131 


Apr. 18 Pomona; State of Florida (Chicas say, 108 
July 22 Sp. Gigon; British Lexham (C)....! 150 
1887 
Jan, 20 Kapunda; Ada Melmore (C) Brazil,. 300 
Nov. 19 W. A. areas as, in Eng. Channel. 134 
Aug. 14 Geiser; Thin; a (3) Broce woe” 105 
Sept. 12 It. steamer; pig: (Glace ae in 

16) U8; wae Trenton, Vandalla and 
Nipste: Ger. Adler and Eber (W) at Apia, Samoan 
ands, by hurricane... ......60<0++. 00s . 147 
1890 
Jan. 2 Persia (W) on Corsica.......... wae 130 
Feb. 17 Br. Duberg (W) in China Sea...... 400 
Mar. 1 ake (W) off Cape York........, 124 
Sept. 19 urkish se hits irogral (F) off Japan 540 
Nov. 10 British cruiser Serpent (8) off Spain 167 
Dec..27 Shanghai (B) in ChinaSea.......... 100 
1891 
Mar. 17 Utopia (C) off Gibraltar........... 574 
Apr. 22 Blanco aires (E) in Caldera Bay 200 
Jan. 13 Namchow (we id China Sea....... 414 
May 22 Braz. warship sunk, La Plata R.. 120 
Oct. 28 Roumania (W) off Portugal sing Ba ; 48 
1893 
Feb. 8 Trinacria (W) off coast of Spain. 115 
Feb. 11 Naronic (V) Liverpool to New York 
June 22 Br. battleship Victoria (C) off Syria 350 
1894 
Feb. 2 Kearsarge (W) on Roncadof Reef 
Nov. 1 Wairapa (W) off New Zealand,.,... 134 
1895 
Jan. 30 Ger. Elbe; Br. Crathie (C)......., 335 
Mar. 11 Sp. Reina Regenta (F) in Atlantic,, 400 
1896 
June 17 Drummond Castle (W) off France... 250 
1898 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
Feb, 15 U.S. battleship Maine (E) ip Ha- 
Vana harbor.\, .\./2a.ucteomed amen 266 
May 1 Battle of Manila Bay—Spanish Reina 


Cristina; Castilla; cruisers [sla de Cuba and Isla 
de Luzon; gunboats Don Juan de Austria, Don 
Antonio de Ulloa and Marques dei Duero, under 
Adm. Patricio Montojo, destroyed by Commodore 
etree Dewey’s fleet; Sp., 167 killed, 214 wounded; 
ior 7 wounded 

June ms Sp. Reina Mercedes sunk at Santiago 

July 3 Battle of Santiago (Cuba)—Spanish 
cruisers Maria Teresa, Almirante Oquendo and 
Vizcaya set afire and run aground west of Santiago; 
pees Cristobal Colon beached at mouth of Rio 

urquino. Sp. forces, under Adm. Pascual Cervera, 

33 filled, 151 wounded; U. S., under Actg. Rear- 
Adm. William T. Sampson ‘and Commodore Win- 
field S. Schley, 1 killed 


July 4 Fr. La Bourgoyne; Br. Cromarty- 
AUIPOL (OE). ciscs. sie asain aooceterars err Renaene 
July 5 Sp. warship Alfonso XII sunk off Cuba 
July Spanish cruiser Jorge Juan sunk 
Oct. 14 Mohegan (W) off the Lizard..,,.. bias sO 
Noy. 26 Portland lost off Cape Cod........ . 4157 
1900 
June 30 Main, Bremen and Saale (B) at Ho- 
boken, -N.cF,.whtoies es caleleies kadar 145 
1901 
Feb, 22 Riode Janeiro (W) at pan Ueno 128 
Apr. 1 Turkish Asian (W) in Red Sea,..... 180 


Aug. 14 Islander, with $3.000, 600 in gold, struck 
iceberg in Steven’s Passage, Alaska........ 70 
Dec. 2 Br. Condor (V) off "esqaleealt: B. C. 104 


Ss in, te iii -_ 
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1902 ; 

July 21 Primus (C) on the Elbe.........+.. 112 | Jam 


1903 
June 7 French Libau (C) near Marseilles.... 150 
ph ahaa des Eas WAR 1904-05 


Feb. 9 Russian cruisers Variag ous Korietz sunk 
Chemulpo, Korea, by Japanese 
Apr. 13 aera "battleship Petropariovaks 
‘ort Artbur........-4.56- 


jan 15 Gen. Slocum (B) at Hell od MSs BS 2 


905 

May 27 Battle of Tsushima Bay—Jap. fleet, un- 
Ger Adm. Heihachiro Togo, destroyed Russian ‘fleet 
under Adm. Ziniry P. Rojdestvensky including 
battleships Kniaz Suvaroff, Alexander III, Oslia- 
bya, Navarin, Sissoi Veliki ‘and Borodino: cruisers 

Dmitri Donski, Adm. Nakhimoff,, Vladimir 

Monomach, Adm. Oushakoff, Zhemchug, Izumrud 
and Svietlana: Russia lost 10,000 men. Japan 
lost 3 torpedo boats, casualties ‘under 1,000 


Sept. 13° Jap. warship Mik distr ssn Varo seas 599 
1906 

Jan. 21 Braz. Aquidaban (E) off Brazil..... 212 

Jan. 22 Valencia lost off Vancouver ieland 129 

Aug. 4 Italian Sirio (W) off Cape Palos. 350 
1907 

Feb. 12 Larchmont sunk off Long Island.... 131 


Feb. 21 Br. Berlin off Hook of Holland 
Feb. 24 Austrian Imperatrix (W) 

Mar, 12 French batt! een’ Jena (EB). ....... 117 
Columbia; San Petro (C) off Calif... 100 
Nov. 26 Turkish Kaptan sunk in North Sea.. . 110 

1908 

Mar. 23 Jap. Matsu Maru (©) near Hakodate 300 
Apr. 30 Jap. Matsu Shima (E) off Pescadores 200 
July a xing ene (F) off Hongkong..,..... 300 


1909 
Jan. 23 White Star liner Republic rammed an 
sunk by It. Fiorida off Nantucket light. All he 6 
passengers saved by ‘‘CQD”’ (before SOS) sent by 
Republic's wireless operator Jack Binns: first 
time radio was used in sea rescue 
Aug. 1 Br. Waratah (V) from London...... 300 


1910 

Feb. 9 Fr. Gen. Chanzy (W) off Minorca... 200 
1911 

Sept. 25 Fr. battleship Liberte (EK) at Toulon 285 
1912 

Russ (F) in Blgek Hea. che alesn a 172 


Apr. 8 Nile steamer (C) near Cario, BE, t 200 
Apr. 14-15 White Star liner Titanic hit rien 
Ree ern 517 
Sept. 23 Russian Obnevka sunk in Dvina R. 115 
Sept. 28 Jap. Kickermaru sunk off Japan.... 1,000 


Mar. 1 Br. Calvados lost in Sea of Marmora 200 
Mar. 5 Ger. destroyer S-178; cruiser Yorck 

(C) near Heligoland............. 
Oct. 9 Volturno (E) in midocean......... 135 
Nov. Storm destroyed, on Lake Superior, the 


A 
steamer Henry B. Smith, 26; on Lake Huron, the 
steamers John A. McGean, 23; Charles S. Price, 
28; Isaac M. Scott. 26; Hydrus, 24, and Argus, 24. 


WORLD WAR I 1914-18 
14 


Mar, 31 
May 29 


July 11 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 28 
Sept. 12 


19 
Southern Cross (W) Belle Isle Strait 173 
Canadian Empress of Ireland (C) 
St. Lawrence River.............,. 1,024 
German crusier Po eeneny sunk by 


German cruisers Ariadne, Coln 
cok by eee ss nn hae 
erman cruiser ela sunk b 
sept 18 Filey Helizoland ype 
ept. rancis eggett Columbia 
Sept. 22 British cruisers Aboukir, Cressy a jee 
Hogue by German submarine... .. 1,400 
Oct. 15 British cruiser Hawke by submarine’ off 
Oct. 26 B ‘tis hattioah 
ct. r attleship Audacious (M 
Lough Swilly oe 
Nov. 1 British cruisers Good Hope and Monmouth 
sunk in Battle of Coronel 
Nov. 4 German cruiser Karlsruhe (E) 
German cruiser Emden sunk off Cocos Is. 
German cruiser Yorck (M) off Jade River 
Br. battleship Bulwark (EB) a Sheerness 


Mar. 

Mar. 
apd | 

Mar. 25 U.S. sub F-4, off 


May Cunard Line Lusitania, bound 
u . 
ee Maw Sore ae england, sank in 18 minutes 
aiter a German sub off the Old Hi 


eS southeast tip of Ireland 


May 25 British battleshi; h by 3 

May 27 British battleship M 

ee oa 18 Italian pes, Eee Me pala (T) in 
cron tee a 


ton (W) off Galveston, Tex....... 106 
Noy. .7 Italian Ancona = in Medi 206 


Jan. 6 So pri battleship King Edward VII (M) 
J 22 “Poll ntia ( F) in mid-Atlantic 
"eb. 3 Daijin M : aru sunk in Pacific 


Feb. 26 Provence in Mediter- 
Le tiers ai yale nei pie mere eae 100 
May 31 _ Battl c of Jutland—British cruisers 
Queen Mary, 1,265; —— ble, 1,017; Defence; 
Invincible, 2,000; B ce: Ger. battleship 
Pommern: 


cruisers a tlabaden Rostock, Elbing 

and Lutzow, Br. Grand Fleet, under Adm. Sir. 
John R. Jellicoe and Vice-Adm. Sir David Beatty, 
lost 14 ships, 6,097 men; Ger. High Seas Fleet 
under Vice-Adms. Reinhard Scheer and Franz yon 
Hipper, lost 11 ships, 2,545 men 

June 5 British cruiser Ham pshire (M) in Orkneys 

Aug. 19 British cruisers Nottingham and Fal- 


mouth (T) 
Aug. 29 U. Bae hs en Memphis (W) at Santo 3 
OTSEGO. 5 rent oa ae 3 ee 
Aug. 29 Chinese =e Yu sunk off China. ...1,000 
Aug. 29 Jap. Wakatsu Maru (W) off Japan. . 105 
Nov. 3 Connemate Retriever (C) in Irish 
Nov. 21 . Br. Britaanie’ nd “Aegean an Seals. ii: 50 


1917 
Jan. 25 peptic seruiser DEBE () off 
Apr. 15 Br. ‘Arcadian (T) tn Mediterranean. : 279 
July 9 British warship Vanguard (E) at 


: Beapa Plow. 3... 35. soe vere a el 
Oct. 17 U.S. transport Antilles (T). yee? 
Oct. Russian battleship Slava sunk in Baltic 
Dec. 6 Fr. Mont Blanc, carrying 3,000 tons of 


T.N.T., exploded in Halifax harbor when rammed 
by Belgian relief steamer Imo. Over 1,600 died and 
thousands were injured in the blast and fire which 
devastated the northern part of the city. Property 
damage $50,000,000. 
Dec. 6 U.S. destroyer Jacob Jones (T) off 
Bollly Islands... ss 216 oe a:cirn mete 


Dec. 30 Br. Aragon (T) in Mediterranean, ,. “610 
1918 
Jan. 20 German warship Breslau (M) off 
Imbros Island 
Jan. 21 Br. Louvain (T) in Mediterranean.. 224 


French La Dive (T) in Mediterranean 110 
Feb. 5 British Tustania (T) off Ireland.... 213 
Florizel (W) near Cape Race, N. F. 92 
Chinese Kiang-Kwan (C) off Hankow 500 
May 1 City of Athens (C) off Delaware. 66 
Br. Santa Anna (T) in Mediterranean 638 
May 23 British Moldavia (T) in Atlantic. 53 
Leasowe Castle (T) in Mediterranean 101 
U. S. troopship Pres. Lincoln (T). 29 
June .. Mar. § Cyclops (V) left Barbados 


a vie Scotland. 
St. George's 8 


aus Leet (T) 


1919 
Jan. 1 British yacht Iolaire off Scotland. 270 
Jan. 17 French Chaonia lost in Straits of 
Messina......02 Js 3 dicate Hees 460 
June pe. sub L-55, off Kronstadt....... Al 


“z 
ic} 
is] 

o 
ce 


eal AS piles pencil eee 


y ae 


Mar. 


ae 
ug. 
Sse 


oft Honda ¢ Point, eae 


Jan. 10 Br.sub L-24 (or on Portland, Rng. 48 
Mar, 19 Jap. sub as, 43, (C) off Sasebo..... 49 
1925 
Mar. 12 Jap. Owatktia Gots off Takashima. 103 
Aug. 26 It. sub oe esa Ue Genes Ak Nes ar sears 50 

Sept. 25 U.S. sub S-51 oy rn steamer City 
of fora off Block Island........ 3 
Nov, 11 Br. sub M-1 St in English Channel. 69 
1926 
Apr. 27 Chichibu (G) off Horomushiro, Jap. 230 
Aug. 28 Buryvestnik hit pier at Cronstadt, . 
EEUU =. Mee eee en ote aks ryote, ENE Cao 300: 
Oct. 16 Troopship (E) in Yangtse River. - 1,200 
Oct. 20. Br. Valerian (S) off Bermuda,....... 84 
1927 
Aug. 25 Jap. seers Warabi and Ashi off 
BINGO TIELMING! ke vias oketeties oles 129 
Oct. 25 Talia Pei blrewia oe (E) off 
a rto Seguro, Brazil-........:.. 314 
Dec. 17 vs. zee. S-4 (C) of Provincetown, “A 
1928 
July “7 Chilean Angames (8) Araunco Bay. 291 
Aug. 6 It. sub F-14 (C) in Adriatic Sea..,.. 31 
Oct. 3. Fr. sub Ondine, off Portugal....... 43 
Noy. 12 British Vestris (S) off Virginia itatgnats 113 
1929 
Apr. 22 SEP. ee Kuni Maru (W) on Rocky ae 
MIO SLU acta On misais 68 si Sins 
Aug. 30 San joan (C) off Santa Cruz, Calif. 70 
Dec. 21 Chinese Lee sarong near Hongkong 300 
1931 
Mar. 11 Chinese steamer (E) in Yangtse River 300 
May 22 Russian sub No. 9, Gulf of Finland. 35 
June 14 French St. Philibert (S) off St. Nazaire 450 
1932 
Jan. 26 Br. sub M-2, off Portland Bill, ane 60 
Sept. 9 Observation (®) East River, N. 72 
Dec. “5 Jap. destroyer Sawarab (S) off ior: 
NOS BW ingies. areih ase Miavereyaierareermreta 105 
1933 
Jan. 4 French L’Atlantique (B) in ie gor 
GHADRGL Svidis.. srcistineisicais wip east V7 
1934 
Jan. 21 Chinese Weitung (B) on Yangtse R. 216 
Mar, 12 Ne Tomozuru upset west of Naga- “a 
Sept. 8 Morro Gastle (B) off Asbury Park, aa 
M kT jee (C) Off N 45 
24 ohaw alisman 
as 3 Jap. Midori Maru (C) in Taina ‘Sea 104 
1936 
Dec. 12 Sp. sub (T) off Malaga........... 47 
1937 
Dec, 12<U.S. Panay; bombed by Jap., Yang- 
SUDO MRLVELa. san era hie tye ce OF kh 
1938: 
May 5 French Lafayette (B) in dry dock at Havre 
WORLD WAR II 1939-45 
1939 
Feb, 2 Jap. sub I-63, Bungo Channel..,.. 81 
Apr. 19 french Paris (B) at Havre 
May 23 Es Ss. mare ees sunk off Ports- 
June 1 British sub. Thetis sunk in Iris Sea 99 
June 15. Fr. sub Phenix, off Indo-China. 6 
Sept. 3 Br. Athenia (T) west of Hebrides, , 112 
Sept. 17 Br. aircraft carrier Courageous (T)515 
Oct. 14 British batovy Royal Oak (T). 786 
Dec. 17 German battleship Graf Spee blown 
up by ore a 
‘June 8 British, aircraft carrier eisHous on aon 
INfar VilesA 5. dost aie pony 
une 16 Fr. Cham lain sunk in Fr, port _~ 
oe 17 ~Br. Lanoastria (T) off St. Nazaire. .2,500 
July 3 Bree battleships Bretagne and Provence 


ee a ee a ee _—— 


‘ 


Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 


ee é 
Speen Santa Isabel (S) near Villa- 


Hongkong “hit rock near Seaton, 


ee ae eae a eae 


1923 
Greek Alexander sunk off. Piraeus. . 


214 
1,000 


Souler ‘Woodbury, Nienolas and Young cw) 


sunk, Ao eg aes Risa. aground 
British off N. Afric: 


by 


i bie IN ES OS 8 A eee ee 


157 
ress of Britain ft nthe 
ee S Be (TP) off Ireland 45 


1 
British Rajput ven AO 
Italian Conte Ronen CO; off Sicily \ 
British battleship Hood off Greehland by 
German battleship Bismarck 
Bismarck off Brest by British. ....2,300 
eee sub. 0-9 in test dive off Maine,. 33 
orgic destroyed in Suez port. .... 737 
eee aaron ‘carrier Ark Royal in 


Meditei 
British battleship Barham (T) in Medi- 
terranean 


Pearl # Harbor see World War II, 
British battleship Prince of Wales and 


cruiser Repulse by Jap. off Malay 5 crane 
6 Medi- 


British cruiser Galatea (1) in 
CEITARCAN A tciot ice mista mete aoe 460 


19. 
Swedish Amerikaland off Cape Hatteras 
Empress of Asix bombed by Jap planes off 

Sumatra 
French Normandie (B) at pier, 

New York City 
U. 8. destroyer pe ana cargo 
_ ship Pollux (G) off Newioundiand 
Br. cruisers Dorsetshire, Cornwall, 

by Jap. planes off Ceylon......... 
Br. aircraft carrier Hermes, destroyer 

Vampire, in Indian Ocean by Jap. 
Greek Enderania sunk off Turkey. . 

U. S. destroyer Ingraham (C) in 

Atlante. 6 ila ne cae eee eee 218 
U. 8. aircraft carrier Lexington in Coral 

Bea. battle. «su eisai atanee eae 216 
aay, aircraft carriers Akagi (220), Kaga 

(800), Hiryu (415) and Soryu (718) in 

Battle of Midway 
U.S. aircraft carrier Yorktown off Mid- 

way Island 
U. 8. cruisers Quincy (370), Vincennes 

(332) and Astoria (216) sunk in Solo- 

mons 
U.8.C.G. Muskeget (V) in Atlantic. 120 
U._S. aircraft carrier Wasp (T) in 

Solomons'-..05:3.,-\Sereie ee eee 180 
Britich cruiser Curacao (C) off Eng. 335 
Pres. Coolidge (M) in*South Pacitic 5 
U. 8. aircraft carrier Hornet (D) in battle 

of Santa Cruz Island, later sunk (new 

Hornet launched Aug. 30, 1943) 
Duchess of Athol (T) in Atlantic 
Viceroy of India (T) in Atlantic 
British aircraft carrier Avenger off 

North: Africa snc .ae ace 507 
Jap. battleship Hiyei, off Solomons 
Jap. battleship Kirishima, off Solomons 
British Ceramic (T) off Azores. +... 10 


204 
425 


315 
211 


1943 
. U.S. sub Argonaut by Jap. near New 


Nov, 25 
Dee. 
Dee. 7 
Dec, “9 
Dee. 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 18 
Apr. 5 
Apr. 8 
Apr. 8 
Apr. 8 
May’ 8 
June 4 
June 7 
Aug. 9 
Sept. 
Sept. 15 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 26 
Oct. 26 
Oct. . 
Oct. , 
Nov. 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 15 
Dec. 6 
Jan. 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 3 
Mar. 15 
June 8 
June 13 
Sept. 9 
Sept. 11 
Sept, 14 
Oct. 20 
Nov, 26 
Dec. 26 
Mar. 9 
Apr. .9 
Apr. 20 
June 19 
July 17 
Sept. 8 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 25 


Nov. 1 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Nov. 


21 


24 
29 


18 
24 


Britain Island 27... skola 102 
U. S. cruiser Chicago (T) In Solomoas 
U.S. Dorchester (T) off Greenland.. 600 
Empress of Canada (T) off Freetown, 

West Africa... (iss 4 06t eseeeee 
Jap. battleship Mutsu (E) off Japan 
U.S.C.G. Escanaba (E) in Atlantic. , .103 
Hele battleship Roma (W) by Axis 

planes 
Conte di Savoia bombed by Germany in 

Venice harbor 


It. Conte Verde scuttled at Shanghai 

Navy tankers(C)off Palm Beach, Fla, 88 

BE ones bombed and sunk off fae 
Sut: ES neatenc in OPI OrteEt on 


Ger. pee (T)' ‘oft ‘Norway’ by 
British 04k 

U.S.S. Leopold (T) in Atlantic. 171 

U. S: Liberty ship (E) Bari, Italy... 360 

U.S. Paul Hamilton (T) off Algiers.. 504 


- Jap. aircraft carriers Shokaki, Taiho in ist 
Battle of Philippine Sea by U.S. sub 
Two munitions ships (E) Port Chi- 
cago, Calif 
Tt. Rex in Trieste harbor by Br. planes 
U. S. aircraft carrier Princeton (E) off 


Leyte 

cet pare Musashi sunk by U. 8. 
plan 

Jap. pattleships Fuso, Yamashiro; cruisers 


* Suzuya, Chaikuma, Chokai, Mogami, and aircraft 
carriers Chiyoda, 
ue U.S. Navy in 2nd Battle of Philippine Sea 


Zuikaku, Zuiho and Chitose 


German battleship Tirpitz Off Norway 
ae pattlesitD Kongo off China by 


. 8. sul 
Swedish Hansa (E) off Gotland..... 100 
Jap, aircraft carrier Shinano off Jap. by 

U. S. sub 
U.S. destroyers Spence, 318; Monaghan, 
245, and Hull, 202 (S) in Pacific 
Belgian Leopoldville (T) enroute to 
GhlerpOurg) {rcs cas ak, onvelraleceemr ats 


ea 


Memorable Datel Mate Disasters; Train oye . 


Ss -  Memorane Pee 


Apr. 20 


Esso Greensboro; Esso Suez (C) Gulf 


ay of Mexico.....--... ee eT a 
Jan. 29 -U. se Be Serpens (E) off ae 196 | May 17 Fr LST Adour () Nhairang Indo- 78 
German ‘Wiihcim ‘Gustioft ‘sink” “Go Gestroyer Walke (1D) ‘off ‘Korea 
_ ae rate carrier Pvdskl sete fer 7,000 pepe. Fishing boat Pellean ) Montauk 
Mar. 19 carrier , hE PES 
TBE DON | te kiauto (73,808 ton Sept. 17 Fr. landing. ip 4) Codhin, Cine, 68 
Apr. 7 Jap. battleship Yamato ( (72,809 tons) off 
; Kyushu Island by U planes 8 se 1038 
a RAP pate ho ee x ‘Jan. 9 Freighter Penney tenets (8) Pacific. : 45 
Apr. 16 Gerindn attieship “Bupker i CB) Goa Jan. 10 Mrolghte Saye Xeleeeo iS) 1 
May 1 U.S. aircratt carla CD) in Atlante 300 | Apr. 21  U. 8. cruiser St. Baul (D) oft Korea, 84 
July Jap. battleship "Hyuga, ee rone, and | Apr. 26 8. destroyer pian uatie 176 
aircraft carriers Amagi, Kaiyo sunk off ‘aircraft carrier er rene 
Kure by U. 8S. planes es Sept, 9 Fewhe’ ft on Danu 90 
July 28 Jap. battleships Haruna, Ise; cruisers ae a tie Gop oe ahonian maid 
oe re y Ses Iwate § ie ae 33 rr. Champollion (G) near Beirut... 16 
Deer Tadianapolis (T) bee . 
eo ue Sea ee a loss WWII) 880 1953 
‘ Jan. pee ba sank off Cebu Is., Philip- 30 
k Himera (M) off Athens...... 392°}. = 8 So ypines se ee 9 ete eae 
or ie recon timers > te) tn in Texas City a Jan. South sorean’ C1 ceri Tyong-Ho 9 
July 17 Ferry steamer Ranidas (S) Bombay, ate Jan. 25 *Brcrpoo of Canada (B) at dock, Pet 
iat esse cake deca clea O20) ~ (2 6. BiverpOol Sane cial o> une anaes 
le Victor Jan. 26 Ferry capsized off note e See - 1415 
ae oft Br Cotumbian Ruoud Jan. 31 Princess Victoria (Ss) off N - treland 133 
194: Feb. 4 ae cas Maru capsized off Oki- a5 
Jan, 28 Jap, Joo Maru (nt) Okayama, Jap.. 250! far 7 Wii Solum) ‘off Alexandria... 54 
June 11 Danish Kobenhavn (M) in ‘Katte- hae Reyptia eee ehuranr 4c. wT 
it So und Cr ee 150 Swedish Naboland in narrows 
Dec. 3 Kineya (E) in China Sea.....--..-. 1,100 . the Dardanelies............. 81 
1949 Apr. 28 se pte nage! sank near Ba- er 
3 C) off South China 600/_ .. _ hiaSolano................ 
April 35 Brnste Magdalene OO a a tna sBone July 17 Fetryboat capsised in Sutiej R.; near an 
July 26 Ferryboat capsized at Indore, In . 
5 A 1 Fr. Monique (V) near New Caledonia 120 
Sept. 17 ° Canadian Noronie (B) at Toronto. 119 Oot. 15 Le oleate carcien tevte Tene 
1950 Boston harbor. z.../. /. f-8. sa ceeee 37 
Jan. 12 British sub. Truculent (C)........ 
Apr. 20 oy ples pS Chinese Hsinan (C) near 
ee ee ee ed é 4 
Gute 19 Br. Indian Euterprice @) ‘Red Sea... 72 | Jan. 21 Landing erat (© © with tropes sf 29 
Nov. 15 Yugoslav ferry capsized, Sava R.. 94 Mar. 26 Sp. Giiadsiags “S) int ediberratent = 
951 eo Lect: stu sotitaneedeat sb clast yy Rie cake Spoteee 
in Eng. May 26 US. aircraft carrier ee Oy 
Be AP BE re: Site nee if ; ie 75 ; 75 mi, south of Newport, R. I. 103 
Major Train Wrecks in the United States 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Safety 
(Date, location and number of persons killed) 
1856—Jul 17—Near Philadelphia, Pa., 60. 1919—Dec. 20—Onawa, Maine, 23. 
1876—Dee. 29—Ashtabula, Ohio, 92. 1920— June 9—Schenectady, Nios Wisp eae 
1887—Aug. 10—Chatsworth, Ill., 81. 1920—July 3—South Pittston, Pa., 17. 
1880—Aug. 11—Mays Landing, N, J., 40. Ete FW oan a otk 
1888—Oct. 10—Mud Run, .Pa., 55. 1922—Aug. 5—Sulphur Springs, Mo., 34. 
1896—July 30—Atlantic City, N. J., 60. ae es 
1922—Dec. 13—Humble, Tex., 22, 
1903—Dec. 23—Laurel Run, Pa., 53, 1923—-Sept. 27—Lockett, Wyo., 31. 
1904—Aug. 7—Eden, Col. 


96. 
1904—Sept. 24—New Market, Tenn., 56. 
1906—March 16—Florence, Col., 35. 
1906—Oct. 
1906—Dec. 
1907—Jan. 
1907—Jan. 
1907—Feb. 
1907—March 23—Colton, Calif., 26. 
1907—July 20—Salem, Mich., 33. 
1907—Sept. 15—Canaan, N. H., 24, 
1910—March 1—Wellington, Wash., 96. 
1910—March 21—Green Mountain, Iowa, 55. 
1911—May 29—Indianola, Neb., 18. 
1911—Aug. 25—Manchester, N. ¥., 29. 
1912—July 4—East Corning, N. ¥, 80, 
1912—July 5—Ligonier, Pa., 23. 
1912—Noy. 12—Montz, La., 15. 

1912—Nov. 13—Indianapoilis, ind., 
1913—Sept. 2—North Haven, Gunn, 55s 
1913—Oct. 
1914—Aug. 5—Tipton Ford, Mo., 43. 
1914—Sept. 15—Lebanon, Mo., 28. 
1916—March 29—Amherst, Ohio, 27. 
1917—Feb. 27—Mount Union, Pa., 20. 
1917—Aug. 13—North Branford, Conn., 19. 
1917—Sept. 28—Kellyville, Okla., 23. 
1917—Dec. 20—Shep! erdsville, Ky., 46. 
1918—Jan. 14—Hammond, Tex., 17. 
1918—June 22—Ivanhoe, Ind., 68. 
1918—July 9—Nashville, Tenn., 
1918—July 20—Chelsea, ’Mich., is. 
1918—Sept. 17—Marshfield, Mo., 15. 
[ON ees 1—Brooklyn Rapid ae Line, 


1919—Jan, “12—Sovth Byron, N. Y., 


fe 


28—Atlantic City, N. J., 40. 
30—Washington, D. C., 53. 
2—Volland, rae Si 
19—Fowler, Ind., 

16—New York Gite, 22. 


19—Bucatunna, Miss., 17. 


101. 


(Malbone St. Tunnel), 


The Mattaponi river (virginia) is formed 
the Ny rivers.—Memoirs of U.S. Grant. 


1924—-Feb. 2—Ingalls, Ind., 16. = 
1925—June 16—Hackettstown, N. J., 50. 
1925—Oct. 27—Victoria, Miss., 21. 
1926—June 16—Gray, Pa., i 
1926—Sept. 5—Waco, Colo., 30. 
1926—Dec. 23—Rockmart, Ga., 19. 
1938—June 19—Saugus, Mont., 47. 


1939—Aug. 


12—Harney, Nev., 


24 
1940—April 29—Little Falls, ‘N. ohare 
1940—July 31—Cuyahoga Falls, ohio, 43, 
1941—Noy. 9—Dunkirk, Ohio, 13. 
1942—Sept. 24—Dickerson, Ma., 14. 
1942—Dec. 27—Almonte, Ontario, 36. 
19483—May 23—Delair, N, J., 14. 


1943—Aug. 29—Wayland, N. 
Lee 6—Shore, Pa., 


WWiepieads 


79. 

1943—Dec. 16— Bet. Rennert and Buie 

(Lumberton), N. 
1944—July 6—High Blut, "Tenn., 35. 
1944—Aug. 4—Near Stockton, Ga., 47. 
1944—Sept. 14—Dewey, Ind., 29. 
1944—Dec, 31—Bagley, Utah, 50. 
1945—June 15—Milton, Pa., 19. 
1945—Aueg. 9—Michigan, N. "Dak., 34. 
1946—April 25—Naperville, Til., 45. 


1946— 


Dec. 13—Guthrie, Ohio, 19. 


1947—Feb. 18—Gallitzin, Paz, Sri 
1948—Jan. 1—Syracuse, *Mo., 

1950—Feb. 17—Rockville conte: ‘N, MY, sls 
1950—Sept. 11—Coshocton, Ohio, 
1950—Noy. 22—Richmond Hill, N. ee 719. 
1951—Feb. 6—Woodbridge, N. J., 
1951—Aug. 10—Lettsworth, er 13. 
1951—Nov. 12—Wyuta, Wyo., 17. 
1951—Nov. 25—Woodstock, Ala., Wie 


1953—March 27—Conneaut, Ohio, 21, 


by the junction of the Mat, the Ta, the Po and 
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2 . United States—Presidents and Their Wives 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS AND THEIR WIVES 


George Washington 
George Washington, first president, was born 


Friday, Feb. 22, 1732 (actually Feb. 11, O. S.), the 


son of Augustine Washington and Mary Ball, at 
Wakefield on Pope’s creek, Westmoreland Co., Va. 
Col. John Washington, George’s great-grandfather, 
came from Northamptonshire in 1657 or 1658; in 
1665 he and an associate named Spencer bought 
5,000 acres on the Potomac. In England the Wash- 
ingtons had prospered in the wool trade and lived 
in a small Tudor manor house at Sulgrave from 


- 1539 to 1610, when they suffered reverses. It was 


restored in 1914. George’s father took the north 
2,500 acres near Hunting creek in 1735 and built 
a house in which George lived from 3 to 6 years of 
age; when 6 the family moved to Ferry farm, near 
Fredericksburg. His father died in 1743 when-he 
was 11, He studied mathematics and surveying and 
when 16 went to live with his half-brother Law- 
rence, who had inherited the Potomac farm and 
built Mount Vernon, the original house having 
burned. George surveyed the lands of William 
Pairfax on the Shenandoah, keeping a diary. He 
accompanied Lawrence to Barbados, West Indies, 
contracted smallpox and was deeply scarred. Law- 
rence died in 1752 and George acquired his property 
by inheritance and purchase and added the 2,500 
acres held by the Spencers. He valued land and 
when he died owned 70,000 acres in Virginia and 
40,000 acres on the Great Kanawa and environs. 
Washington’s military service began in 1753 


-when Goy. Dinwiddie of Virginia made him lieut. 


colonel of militia. He clashed with the French and 
had to surrender Fort Necessity; July 3, 1754. 
He was ‘an aide to Braddock and helped organize 
the retreat after the fatal ambuscade of July 9, 
1755. He helped take Fort DuQuesne from the 
French in 1758. 

After his marriage to Martha Dandridge Custis, 
1759, Washington lived at Mount Vernon, bred 
horses and cattle, raised fruit and practiced crop 
rotation. In 1773 he enlarged the house. During 
the stamp act agitation, 1765. he supported the pro- 
testing Virginians. Although not at first for in- 
dependence, he stood out against British exactions 
and took charge of the Virginia troops before war 
broke out. He was made commander-in-chief by 


the Continental Congress June 15, 1775 and, took 


command at Cambridge July 3. 

The successful issue of a war filled with hard- 
ships was largely due to his leadership. He was 
resourceful, a stern disciplinarian, and the one 
strong, dependable force for unity. He favored a 
federal government afd became chairman of the 
Constitutional convention of 1787. He helped get 
the Constitution ratified and was unanimously 
elected president and inaugurated, April 30, 1789, 
on the balcony of New York’s Federal hall at 
Broad and Wall Sts., now marked by his statue. 
In New York his mansion, near Franklin Sq., was 
the scene of formal dinners and levees.~ His pew 
in St. Paul’s chapel is preserved. 

His- birthplace, Wakefield, was burned in 1780. 
On Feb. 22, 1932, a new Wakefield, built by dona- 
tions; was dedicated as the George Washington 
Birthplace Monument, administered by the Na- 
tional Parks Service. The older Washingtons are 
buried there. It is 34 miles from Fredericksburg, 
Va., on State road 3, and five miles from Stratford 
Hall, birthplace of Robert E. Lee. 

Although a Federalist, Washington made Thomas 
Jefferson secretary of state (resigned 1793). He 
was reeleuuéd 1792, but refused to consider a third 
term and retired to Mount Vernon, 1797, He 
suffered acute laryngitis after a ride in snow and 
rain around his estate, was’ bled profusely, and 
died Dec. 14, 1799, aged 67. He was mourned 
here and abroad as one of the great men of his 
time, He was buried in a vault at Mount Vernon. 
He willed Mount Vernon to his nephew, Bushrod 
Washington el Os SASS LE associate justice, U. S. 
Supreme Court. : 

References: George Washington, 5 vols., by 
Douglas Southall Freeman; George Washington, 3 
vols., by Rupert Hughes; Virginia (American 
Guides Series). 
’ MARTHA WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis Washington was 
born June 2, 1732, in New Kent Co., Va, In 1749 
she married Daniel Parke Custis, wealthy planter, 
who died in 1757. She lived in the White~House 
on the Pamunkey, site of McClellan’s supply depot 
in 1862. (Her house had burned down and been 


_replaced before the Civil War.) In 1758 Washing- 


ton, hurrying to Williamsburg, was invited by the 
owner of Poplar Grove to meet “‘the prettiest and 
richest widow in Virginia.”? She was plump, small, 
had dark hair and hazel eyes. Washington fell, and 
on his return from taking Fort DuQuesne they were 
matried, Jan. 6, 1759. Martha had two children 
living, two having died in infancy. Her daughter 
Martha died at 17. Her son, Col. John Parke 
Custis, bought the 1,100 acres of Arlington in 
1778, but died 1781, from wounds received at York- 
town. Washington adopted John’s son, George 
Washington Parke Custis, who inherited Arlington 
and built the present house; his daughter Mary 
married Robert E. Lee there in 1831. Martha Wash- 
ington managed her husband’s plantations in his 
absence and in winter visited him at Valley Forge, 
Newburgh and other camps. She presided grace- 
fully at official levees as Lady Washington. She 
died in 1802 and was buried at Mount Vernon. 
Reference: Some American Ladies, by Meade 


Minnegerode. 
John Adams 

John Adams, 2nd president, Federalist, was 
born in Braintree (Quincy), Mass., Oct. 30, 1735 
(Oct. 19, O. S.), the son of John Adams, a farmer 
and Susanna Boylston of Brookline. He was a 
great-grandson of Henry Adams who came from 
England in 1636. He was graduated from Har- 
vard, 1755, taught school, studied: law. In 1765 
he argued against taxation without represen- 
tation before the royal gévernor. In 1770 he 
defended the British soldiers who fired on civilians 
in the “Boston Massacre.”” He took part in 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts and 
the Continental Congress, seconded the inde- 
pendence resolution presented by Richard Henry 
Lee and with his cousin, Samuel Adams, signed the 
Declaration of Independence. He was a commis- 
sioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin and 
Arthur Lee; won recognition of the United States 
by The Hague, 1782; was first American minister 
to England, 1785-1788, and elected vice president 
with Washington, 1788 and 1792. 

In 1796 Adams was chosen president by the elec- 
tors, 71 to 68 so that opponents called him ‘“‘presi- 
dent by 3 votes.’’ The candidate with the second 
highest number of votes became vice president; this 
was Thomas Jefferson, his opponent, Intense an- 
tagonism to America by France caused agitation 
for war, led by Alexander Hamilton. Adams, break- 
ing with Hamilton, opposed war but put the Navy 
on a fighting basis. The U.S.N. Constitution, the 
United States, both 44 guns, and the Constellation, 
36 guns, and armed merchantmen~ bagged 84 
French ships in an undeclared war. To fight alien 
influence and muzzle criticism Adams supported the 
Alien and Sedition laws of 1800, which led to his 
defeat for reelection. He died July 4, 1826, on the 
same day as Jefferson, and was buried in the First 
Unitarian church in Quincy, Mass. 

References: The Adams Family, by James Trus- 
low Adams; John Adams and the American Revolu- 
tion, by Catherine Drinker Bowen. 

ABIGAIL ADAMS 

Mrs. Abigail Smith Adams was born at Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Nov. 23, 1744 (Nov. 12, O. S.), 
daughter of a Congregational minister and descend- 
ant of the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of 
Cambridge, Mass. She died at Quincy, Oct: 28, 
1818. She had a daughter and three sons, one 
of whom, John Quincy Adanis, became the sixth 
president. Often separated from John Adams during 
the Revolution, she joined him in Paris in 1784, 
and from 1785 to 1788 endured social slights at the 
court of St. James’s, where Adams was our first 
minister. When New York was the seat of Wash- 
ington’s administration she lived at Richmond 
Hill, a manor house located. where Chariton 
crosses Varick St. She was known for her sharp 
criticism of Adams’ opponents. 

References: Abigail Adams, by Janet Whitney; 
New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1801, ed. by 
Stewart Mitchell. 


Thomas Jefferson 

Thomas Jefferson, 3rd president, was born April 
13, 1743 (Apr. 2, O. S.) at Shadwell, Va., the son 
of Peter Jefferson, a civil engineer of Welsh descent 
who raised tobacco, and Jane Randolph. Jefferson 
Was an agrarian, an expansionist; because he 
opposed the Federalists and centralization he was 
called a Republican, now synonymous with Demo- 
crat. His father died when he was 14, leaving him 
2,750 acres and his slaves. Jefferson was graduated 
from the College of William and Mary at 20; read 
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classics in Greek and Latin; studied law with | issippi, began roe already urged on Jay n 


George Wythe in Williamsburg; played the violin 
and fode horses. In 1769 he was elected to the 
House of Burgesses. In 1770 Shadwell burned and 
he began Monticello, near Charlottesville. In 1772 
he married Martha Wayles Skelton. He was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Committee of Correspondence 
and the Continental Congress and denied Britain’s 
right to tax. Named a member of the committee 
to draw up a Declaration of Independence, he 
wrote the basic draft, 1776. He was a member of 
the Virginia House of Delegates, 1776-79, elected 
governor to succeed Patrick Henry, 1779, re-elected 
1780, resigned, June 1781, amid charges of in- 
effectual military preparation. During his term 
he wrote the statute on religious freedom. In the 
Continental Congress, 1783, he drew up an ordi- 
mance for the Northwest Territory, forbidding 
slavery after 1800; its terms were put into the 
Ordinance of 1787. He was sent to Paris with Ben- 
jamin Franklin. and John Adams to negotiate 
treaties of commerce, 1784; made minister to 
France, 1785, he made treaties with France and 
Prussia, studied architecture, gardening and the 
French Revolution, whose leaders consulted him. 

Washington appointed him secretary of . state, 
1789. Jefferson’s strong faith in the consent of the 
governed, as opposed to executive control favored 
by Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, often led 
to conflict: Dec. 31, 1793, he resigned. He was the 
Republican candidate for president in 1796; beaten 
by John Adams, he became vice president. He 
opposed Adams’ alien and sedition laws with the 
Kentucky and Virginit resolutions, reiterating the 
basic rights of states. In 1800 Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr received equal votes for president, so the 
House of Representatives voted Jefferson in, with 
the help of Hamilton, who preferred Jefferson to 
Burr. Adams did not wait to see Jefferson in- 
augurated, but when Jefferson was re-elected in 
1804, even Adams voted for him. Jefferson cancelled 
levees and titles and ignored diplomatic precedence. 
He turned Federalists out of office. He opposed a 
strong navy. By fighting those who feared to give 
power to the people he made democracy work. He 
considered John Marshall’s Supreme Court re- 
actionary. Big events of his administration were 
the Louisiana Purchase, 1803, and the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. He established the University of 
Virginia and designed its buildings. After the 
Library of Congress was burned by the British he 
sold Congress 13,000 vols. for $23,950. He was 
6 ft. 2, temperate in debate, practically a Uni- 
tarian in religion, though not a church member. 
He died July 4, 1826, on the same day as John 
Adams and was buried at Monticello, which, after 
various vicissitudes, passed to the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Foundation in 1923. 

References: Jefferson the Virginian and Jefferson 
and the Rights of Man, by Dumas Malone. Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton, by Claude G. Bowers. 


MRS. THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Mrs. Martha Wayles Jefferson, daughter of John 
Wayles, was 23 and the widow of Bathurst Skelton 
when she married Jefferson Jan. 1, 1772. She bore 
Jefferson six children at Monticello, two of whom 
lived to maturity. Martha, 1772-1836, married 
Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr.; Mary (Marie) 1778- 
1804, married her cousin, J. W. Eppes. Mrs. Jeffer- 
son’s father’s large farm and slaves became part 
of the estate. She died Sept. 6, 1782. 


James Madison 


James Madison, 4th President, Republican, was 
born Mar. 16, 1751 (Mar. 5, O. S.) at Port Conway 
King George Co., Va., the eldest of 12 children of 
James Madison and Eleanor Rose Conway. His 
great-grandfather, James Taylor (1674-1729) was 
also the great-grandfather of Zachary Taylor. 
Madison was graduated from Princeton, 1771 
studied theology, 1772, sat in the Virginia Consti-_ 
tutional convention, 1776, where his resolution on 
religious freedom was voted down; was a member 
of the Continental Congress and of the Annapolis 
convention, 1786, where he and Hamilton proposed 
the Constitutional convention. He was chief re- 
corder at that convention in 1787, and supported 
ratification in the Federalist papers, written with 
Hamilton and Jay. In 1785 he carried Jefferson’s 
statute on religious liberty through the Virginia 
assembly. He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1789, helped adopt the Bill of Rights 
and fought John Adams’ alien and sedition laws. 
We favored agrarian policies with Jefferson and 
in 1800 became Jefferson’s secretary of state. In 
1803, when the Louisiana Purchase was consum- 
mated, he insisted on free navigation of the Miss- 


780. 

1808, Ade a “strict 
constructionist,’” opposed to the terpretation 
of the Constitution by the Federalists; he vetoed 
federal funds for state improvements, but changed 
in his second term. Madison inherited the con- 
flict with Britain over its orders in council and 
impressment of Py age seamen, which had led 
to Jefferson’s embargo and injured American 
commerce. He was reelected in 1812 by the votes 


war was inconclusive, it opened the way to peace- 
ful negotiations. Madison successfully advocated a 
tariff to protect industry, a national system of 
roads and canals and a strong military organiza- 
tion. He retired in 1817 to his estate at Montpellier 
(now Montpelier), Va., built 1760, with a portico 
suggested by Jefferson. There he edited his famous 
papers on the Constitutional Convention. He died 
June 28, 1836, and was-buried near his home. 
References: Dictionary of American Biography; 
The Making of the Constitution, by Charles 


Aen DOLLY MADISON 

Mrs. Dolly Payne Madison, first social leader in 
the White House, was born May 12, 1768, in North 
Carolina, the daughter of John Payne, a Virginia 
Quaker, who later freed his slaves. She grew up in 
Hanover county, Va. Her first husband, John Todd, 
died in 1793. She married Madison Sept. 15, 1794, 
and when he became secretary of state in 1801, 
became hostess for Jefferson in the White House. 
She presided at the first inaugural ball in 1809. 
She is supposed to have rescued Gilbert Stuart’s 
portrait of Washington from the White House 
when the British came Aug. 24, 1814, but the 
actual deed is ascribed to others who turned the 
portrait over to her. She helped edit Madison’s 
highly important records of the Constitutional 
Convention, From 1817 to 1837 she lived at Mont- 
pelier, Orange Co., Va. (now Montpelier, privately 
owned). She returned to Washington as a welcome, 
but impecunious, social leader, in 1837. Congress 
bought her husband’s records in 1837 for $30,000, 
and other papers in 1848, for $25,000. She took 
part in the dedication of the Washington monu- 
ment and sent the first personal message over 
S. F. B. Morse’s telegraph wire. She was respected 
for her tact and intelligence by presidents from 
Washington to Polk. In old age she suffered from 
the wastefulness of-a son. She died July 12, 1849, 
aged 81, and is buried beside Madison near Mont- 
pelier. 

References: Doliy Madison, Her Life and Times, 
by Katharine Anthony; Some American Ladves, by 
Meade Minnegerode 


James Monroe 

James Monroe, 5th President, Republican, was 
born April 28, 1758, in Westmoreland Co., Va., the 
son of Spence Monroe and Eliza Jones, who were 
of Scottish and Welsh descent, respectively. He 
attended the College of William and Mary, fought 
in the 3rd Virginia regiment at White Plains, 
Brandywine, Monmouth, and was wounded at 
Trenton. He studied law with Thomas Jefferson, 
1780, was a member of the Virginia house of dele- 
gates and of Congress, 1783-86. His law office in 
Fredericksburg, is now the James Monroe Me- 
morial Foundation. He opposed ratification of 
the Constitution by Virginia, 1788; was U. S. 
Senator, 1790; minister to France, 1794-96: 
four times governor of Virginia, 1799-1802, and 
1811. Jefferson sent him to France as minister, 
1803, to join R. R. Livingston in buying the 
isle of New Orleans from France and East and 
West Florida from Spain. Exceeding instructions, 
he signed a treaty for all of Louisiana. (Navigation 
of the Mississippi was one of his demands as early 
as 1783.) He was also sent to Madrid, 1804, and 
London, 1805, te settle disputes, with few results. 
He was chosen member of the Virginia Assembly, 
1810-1811; secretary of state under Madison, 1811- 
1817; also secretary of war Sept., 1814-Mar., 1815. 

In 1816 Monroe was elected president; in 1820 
reelected with all but one vote, this being cast for 
John Quincy Adams so that only Washington 
might have unanimous election. Monroe’s admin- 
istration became the Era of Good Feeling. He ob- 
tained the Floridas from Spain and suppressed the 
Seminoles; settled boundaries «with Canada and 
eliminated border forts; supported the anti-slavery 
position that led to the Missouri Compromise. (In 
1801 he had proposed settling Negro slaves in 
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Africa. Monrovia, Liberia, was named for him.) 
In July, 1823, the U. S. served notice on Russia 
that it would oppose any Russian colony on this 
continent, after Russia had prohibited fishing on 
the northwest coasts. On Dec. 2, 1823, Monroe an- 
nounced the Doctrine, that the U. S. would consider 
its safety endangered if European powers had au- 
thority on this hemisphere or attempted coloniza- 
tion. First half had been suggested by George 
Canning, British foreign minister, to curb Spain; 
U. S., rejecting\proposal for joint declaration, is- 
sued it also as warning to Russia. Monroe owned 
Ash Lawn, 5 mi. from Charlottesville, Va., 1799-. 
1825; inherited Oak Hill, Loudon Co., Va., from 
his uncle Jos. Jones, 1806. The mansion, replacing 
Jones’ cottage, was designed by Jefferson and exe- 
cuted by Jas. Hoban, White House architect. He 
moved to New York, 1830, to be with his daughters, 
and died there July 4, 1831, and was buried in 
Marble cemetery. In 1858 his remains were removed 
to Richmond. 

Reference: James Monroe, by William Penn 


Cresson. + IRS. JAMES MONROE 

_ Mrs. Elizabeth Monroe was born in New York, 
1768, the daughter of Lawrence Kortright, former- 
ly British army officer. She married Monroe in 
1786. They had two daughters, who married and 
lived in New York. She died 1830 at Oak Hill. 


John Quincy Adams 

John Quincy Adams, 6th president, independent 
Federalist, was born July 11, 1767, at Braintree 
(Quincy), Mass., the son of John and Abigail 
Adams. He was educated in Paris, Leyden, and 
Harvard, graduating in 1787. He served as Amer- 
ican minister in the Netherlands, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg and London and helped draft the peace 


~treaty of 1814. He had served as senator from 


1803 to 1808 and his support of the Republican ad- 
Ministration alienated the Federalists. President 
Monroe made him secretary of state, 1817, and he 
negotiated the cession of the Floridas from Spain, 
supported exclusion of slavery in the Missouri 
Compromise, and laid the base for the Monroe 
Doctrine, of which he, as much as Monroe, was 
the creator. In 1824 he was elected president by 
the House when Henry Clay threw his 37 votes to 
Adams, who had 84 against Andrew Jackson's 99. 
His expansion of executive powers was strongly 
opposed and he was beaten in 1828 by Jackson. 
In 1831 he was sent to Congress as representative 
and served eight terms with distinction and inde- 
pendence. He fought slavery, opposed the annexa~ 
tion of Texas and the war with Mexico;’was re- 
sponsible for the Smithsonian Institution. He had 
a stroke in the House and died in the Speaker’s 
room, Feb. 23, 1848. 

Reference: John Quincy Adams and the Founda- 
tions of American Foreign Policy, by Samuel Flagg 


Bemis. wrs, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

Mrs. Louisa Catherine Johnson Adams was born 
in London, Feb. 12, 1775, the daughter of Joshua 
Johnson, a Marylander who acted as American 
fiscal agent there. She married Adams July 26, 
1797. Of their four children, George Washington 
Adams, John Q, Adams, Jr., Charles Francis 
Adams and Louisa Catherine Adams, Charles Fran- 
cis became Free Soil candidate for vice president in 
1848, member of Congress, minister to England 
during the Civil War and president of the Geneva 
Board of Arbitration. He was father of Charles 
Francis Adams, Henry Adams and Brooks Adams, 


a Andrew Jackson 

Andre Jackson, 7th president, Democrat, was 
born in the Waxhaws district, New Lancaster Co., 
8S. C., Mar. 15,%7767, the posthumous son of An- 
drew Jackson, who came from County Antrim, Ire- 
land, with his wife, Elizabeth Hutchinson, and two 
sons, in 1765. His brothers died in -the Revolu- 
tion and there is a legend that a British officer 
struck Andrew with his sword when the boy re- 
fused to shine his boots. He read law in Salisbury, 
N. C., moved to Nashville, Tenn., speculated in 
land, married and raised cotton at the Hermitage, 
originally a log house. In 1796 he helped draft the 
Constitution of Tennessee and for one year occu- 
pied its one seat in the natienal House. He was 
in the Senate in 1797, and again in- 1823. He de- 
feated the marauding Cherokees at Horseshoe 
Bend, Ala., 1814, and as major general, U. S. A., 
drove the British out of Pensacola, With 6,000 back- 
woods fighters he defeated Packenham’s 12,000 Brit- 
ish troops at Chalmette, outside New Orleans, Jan. 
8, 1815, losing. only seven to the British loss of 
2,000. In 1818 he fought so recklessly against the 


Seminoles in Florida that he endangered foreign 
relations. In 1824 he ran for president against John 
Quincy Adams and was voted down by the House, 
though he had the most votes; in 1828 he carried 
everything, the West rising to support ‘“‘Old Hick- 
ory’’ and a liberal land policy. He was a noisy de- 
bater and duellist and introduced rotation in office 
or “spoils system.’? He was suspicious of privilege; 
ruined the Bank of the United States by depositing 
federal funds with state banks. Though “‘Let the 
people rule’”’ was his slogan, he at times supported 
strict constructionist policies against the expan- 
sionist West. He killed the Congressional caucus 
for nominating presidential candidates and sub- 
stituted the national convention, 1832, when he 


_Was reelected, with Martin Van Buren vice presi- 


dent. When South Carolina refused to collect 


"imports under his protective tariff he sent army 


and naval forces to Charleston. At the Jefferson 
Day dinner, 1830, he retorted to Calhoun’s defense 
of liberty over the Union with ‘“‘Our Federal Union; 
it must be preserved.’’ His strong personality in- 
creased the power of the executive and offset states’ 
rights agitation. He died at the Hermitage, June 8, 
1845, and is buried there. 

References: Encyclopedia Americana; Andrew 
Jackson, the Border Captain, and the Portrait of 
a President, by Marquis James, 2 vols. 


MRS. ANDREW JACKSON 

Mrs. Rachel Jackson was the daughter of Col. 
John Donelson, a surveyor at Nashville, and first 
married Capt. Lewis Robards. Under the impres- 
sion that Robards had obtained a divorce she 
married Jackson in Natchez in 1791. Robards did 
not get a divorce until 1793, when the Jacksons 
were remarried, but the ordeal affected her spirits. 
She died in 1828 after Jackson’s election and 
never lived in the White House. Jackson adopted 
her sister’s son, naming him Andrew Jackson, Jr. 
White House hostesses were his wife’s niece, Mrs. 
Emily Donelson, and the adopted son’s wife, Mrs. 
Sarah York Jackson, a Philadelphia Quaker. 

Reference: General Jackson’s Lady, by Mary 
French Caldwell. 


Martin Van Buren 

Martin Van Buren, 8th president, Democrat, was 
born Dec. 5, 1782, at Kinderhook, N. Y., the son 
of Abraham Van Buren, a Dutch farmer, and Mary 
Hoes. He was surrogate of Columbia county, New 
York, state senator and attorney ‘general and a 
law partner of Benj. F. Butler in Albany. He was 
U. S. senator 1821, re-elected, 1827, elected gov- 
ernor of New York, 1828. He helped swing eastern 
support to Andrew Jackson in 1828 and was his 
secretary of state, 1829-31. In 1832 he was elected 
vice president. He was a consummate politician, 
known as ‘‘the little magicign,” and influenced 
Jackson’s policies. In 1836 he defeated William 
Henry Harrison for president by 170 to 72 electoral 
votes. He inaugurated the independent treasury 
system, and was the first advocate of mutual in- 
surance of deposits by banks. He advocated tariff 
for revenue only and opposed internal improve- 
ments at national expense. His refusal te spend 
land revenues led te his defeat by Harrison in 1840. 
He lost the Democratic nomination of 1844 to Polk 
because he opposed annexation of Texas. In 1848 he 
ran for president on the Free Soil ticket and lost. 
Thus he ran three times. He died July 24, 1862 
at Kinderhook, N. Y. 

Reference: Encyclopedia Americana, 


MRS. MARTIN VAN BUREN 

Mrs. Hannah Hoes Van Buren, born 1783, was a 
relative of Van Buren’s mother and his classmate in 
school. She married in 1807, died 1819. Their son 
Abraham, 1807-1873, a West Pointar, was secretary 
to the President, an officer in the Mexican war 
and a New York resident. His wife, Angelica 
Singleton, cousin of Dolly Madison, was White 
House hostess during Van Buren’s term. Another 
son, John Van Buren (1810-1866), was elected at- 
torney general of New York, 1845. 


William Henry Harrison 

William Henry Harrison, 9th president, Whig, 
who served only 31 days, was born in Berkeley, 
Charles City Co., Va., Feb. 9, 1773, the third son 
of Benjamin Harrison, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. Educated, at Hampden Sydney 
college, he later studied medicine under Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush. Commissioned by Washington, he 
fought under Gen. Anthony Wayne at Fallen Tim- 
bers, 1794. He was secretary of Northwest Terr., 
1798; its delegate in Congress, 1799; first governor 
of Indiana Terr., and supt. of Indian affairs. With 
900 men he routed Tecumseh’s Indians at Tippe- 
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13. He served Ohio in Congress, 1816; as 
ae dor 1824; was minister to Colombia. In 1840, 
when 68, he was elected president with John 
"Tyler, 294 to 60, on a “‘log cabin and hard cider’ 
slogan. He caught pneumonia during the inaugura- 
tion and died April 4, 1841. He was buried in 

Bend, O. 
Bt crerence: Old Tippecanoe, by Freeman Cleaves, 


MRS. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 

Mrs. Anna Symmes Harrison, daughter of Col. 
John Cleves Symmes, chief justice of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court and Revolutionary veteran, 
was born in Morristown, N. J., 1775 and died 
1864, She did not leave her North Bend, O., home 
for Washington and Mrs, Jane Findlay Harrison; 
wife of her son, Coi. W. H. Harrison, Jr., stayed in 
the White House during Harrison’s illness. Another 
son, John Scott Harrison, 1804-1878, was member 
of Congress and fatner of Benjamin Harrison, 23rd 


resident. 
z John Tyler 

John Tyler, 10th president, independent Whig, 
was born Mar. 29, 1790, in Greenway, Charles City 
Co., Va., son of Jonn Tyler and Mary Armistead. 
His father was governor of Virginia, 1808-11. Tyler 
Was graduated from William and Mary, 1807; mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates, 1811; in Congress, 
1816-21; in Virginia legislature, 1823-25; governor 
of Virginia, 1825-26; U. S. senator, 1827-36. In 
1836 he was defeated for vice president on a 
states’ rights Whig ticket. In 1840 he was elected 
vice president on a Whig ticket with Harrison and 
succeeded him. He favored pre-emption, allowing 
settlers to get government land; rejected a new 
bank bill and thus alienated Whig supporters ex- 
cept Daniel Webster, his secretary of state; re- 
fused to honor the spoils system. He signed the 
Tesolution annexing Texas, Mar. 1, 1845. He ac- 
cepted renomination, 1844, but withdrew before 
election: He condemned South Carolina’s nullifi- 
cation and secession and as Virginia’s commis- 
sioner to Buchanan tried to keep Fort Sumter 
neutralized. He was president of the peace con- 
gress called in Washington by Virginia; 1861. 
After its failure he supported secession, sat in 
the provisional Confederate congress, became a 
member of the Confederate House, but died, Jan. 
18, 1862, before it met. He is buried in Richmond. 

References: John Tyler, Champion of the Old 
South. by Oliver Perry Chitwood; the Times of the 
Tylers, by L. G. Tyler. 

MARRIAGES OF JOHN TYLER 

When 23 John Tyler married Letitia Christian of 
Cedar Grove, Va., born 1790, daughter of a planter. 
She was an invalid and died in the White House, 
1842. She was an Episcopalian. Of her children 
Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, married Priscilla Cooper, 
daughter of a tragedian; presided in the White 
House. On June 28, 1844, in New York, Tyler mar- 
ried Julia Gardiner, born 1820, daughter of David 
Gardiner of Gardiner’s Island, N. Y., a Catholic. 
She died in 1889. Her son Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 
became president of William and Mary, 1888; died 
1935. Another, David Gardiner Tyler, judge, mem- 
ber of Congress and Confederate, veteran, died 
1927. A third son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died 
1927 at Richmond, aged 70. 


James Knox Polk 

James Knox Polk, 11th president, Democrat, 
was born in Mecklenburg Co., N. C., Nov. 2, 1795, 
the son of Samuel Polk, farmer and surveyor of 
Scotch-Irish descent, and Jane Knox. He went to 
Maury Co., Tenn., 1806; was graduated from the 
University of ‘North Carolina, 1818; member of 
the Tenn. state legislature, 1823-25, known as 
“Napoleon of the Stump.’’ He served in Congress 
1825-39 and as speaker 1835-39. He supported 
Jackson and Van Buren, but was always expan- 
sionist. He was governor of Tennessee, 1839-41, 
being defeated 1841, ’43. In 1844, when both Clay 
and Van Buren announced opposition to annexing 
Texas, the Democrats made Polk the first dark 
horse nominee because he demanded control of 
all Oregon and annexation of Texas. He won 170 
to 105. James Buchanan was his secretary of 
state. He re-established the independent treasury 
system originated by Van Buren. His expansionist 
policy was opposed by Clay, Webster, Calhoun; he 
sent Zachary Taylor and an army to the Mexican 
border and when Mexicans attacked declared war 
existed. Abraham Lincoln, a Whig in Congress, 
opposed his war policy. Polk approved the acquisi- 
tion of California, Utah and New Mexico (522,568 
square miles) as part of America’s ‘manifest 


1” accepting the 49th parallel and 
OF pine Vancouver fo the British. The Wilmot Pro- 


References: James K. Polk, by Eugene I. McCor- 
iihec the Year of Decision, by Bernard de Voto. 


MRS. JAMES K. POLK 
Mrs. Sarah Childress Polk was' born in 1803 and 
married Polk Jan. 1, 1824. Her father was a 
wealthy planter near. Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was 
educated by the Moravians. The Polks were Meth- 
odists and Mrs. Polk prohibited liquor and dancing 
in the White House. They had no children. 


Zachary Taylor 

Zachary Taylor, 12th president, Whig, who 
served only 16 months, was born Nov. 24, 1784, in 
Orange Co., Va., the son of Richard Taylor, later 
collector of the port of Louisville. His grandfather 
and James Ma2dison’s paternal grandmother were 
brother and sister. Taylor enlisted 1806; was com- 
missioned lieutenant by Jefferson, 1808; fought in 
the War of 1812, the Black Hawk War, 1832, and 
the Seminole war, 1837. He became known as Old 
Rough and Ready. He settled on a plantation near 
Baton Rouge, La. In 1845 Polk sent him to the 
Rio Grande; When the Mexicans attacked him, 
Polk declared war. Taylor was successful at Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, May 8 and 9, 
1846; occupied. Monterey. Polk made him major 
general but gave many of his troops to Gen. Win- 
field Scott at Vera Cruz. Taylor, with 5,000 men, 
defeated Santa Anna’s 20,000 at Buena Vista, Feb. 
22, 1847. He defeated Scott at the Whig conven- 
tion, 1849; was elected president over Martin Van 
Buren (Free Soil) with Millard Fillmore vice pres. 
He resumed the spoils system and though once a 
slave-holder worked to have California admitted as 
a free state. He died of typhus July 9, 1850, and 
was buried near Louisville. 

References: Zachary Taylor, by Holman Hamil- 
ton; Old Rough and Ready, by Silas Bent McKinley 
and Silas Bent 

MRS. ZACHARY TAYLOR 

Mrs. Margaret Smith Taylor was born in 1788, 
the daughter of Walter Smith, Maryland planter. 
She married Taylor, 1810, died 1852. Of their 
daughters Elizabeth, Mrs. W. W. S. Bliss, was 
hostess of the White House; Ann married Dr. Rob- 
ert Wood, ass’t surgeon general, U. S. A.; Sarah 
Knox married Jefferson Davis, 1835, and died three 
months later, A son, Richard, 1826-79, served un- 
der Stonewall Jackson and became a Confederate 
general, He died in New York. 


Millard Fillmore 
Millard Fillmore, 13th president, Whig, was bori 
Jan. 7, 1800, in a log cabin on a farm in Cayuga 


Co., N. Y., cleared in 1795 by his father, Nathaniel. - 


He was apprenticed to a fuller and dyer; bought 
his freedom for $30 to study and became a teacher 
and postmaster in Buffalo, N. Y. He was coun- 
sellor of the state supreme court, 1829; in the state 
assembly, 1829-32; in Congress, 1833-35 and again 
1837-43. He opposed the entrance of Texas as slave 
territory and voted for a protective tariff. He sup- 
ported the appropriation of $30,000 for Morse’s tele- 
graph, In 1844 he was defeated for governor of New 
York. In 1848 he was elected vice-president and suc- 
ceeded as president July 10, 1850. Daniel Webster 
was secretary of state until he died, 1852; then Hd- 
ward Everett. Fillmore favored the compromise of 
1850 and signed the Fugitive Slave Law. His policies 
pleased neither expansionists r slave-holders 
and he was not, renominated. 1856 he was 
nominated by the American (Know-Nothing) party 
and accepted by the Whigs, but defeated by 
Buchanan. He was chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo. He died in Buffalo, Mar. 8, 1874. 
Reference; Dictionary of American Biography. 


FILLMORE’S TWO MARRIAGES 

The first Mrs. Fillmore, 1798-1853, was Abigail 
Powers the daughter of Lemuel Powers, a Baptist 
clergyman of Stillwater, N. Y., and taught school 
in Cayuga Co. Owing to her poor health her daugh- 
ter, Mary Abigail (1832-54) was the White House 
hostess. Their other child was Millard Powers 
Fillmore (1828-89). The second Mrs. Fillmore was 
Mrs. Caroline Carmichael McIntosh, born in 
Morristown, N. J., and widow of an Albany mer- 
chant. They had no children. 


Franklin Pierce 
Franklin Pierce, 14th president, Democrat, was 
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born in Hillsboro, N. H., Nov: 23, 1804, the son of 
Benjamin Pierce, veteran of the Revolution and 
governor of New Hampshire, 1827. He attended 
Exeter and was graduated from Bowdoin, 1824. 
A lawyer, he served in the New Hampshire House, 
1829-32; in Congress, supporting Jackson, 1833; 
U. S. Senator, 1837-42. He enlisted in the Mexican 
war, became brigadier general of volunteers and 
was wounded at Contreras. In 1852 Pierce was 
nominated on the 49th ballot over Cass, Douglas 
and Buchanan, defeating Gen. Winfield Scott, 
Whig. Though against slavery, Pierce was influ- 
enced by southern pro-slavery men (Jefferson 
Davis was his secy. of war) but he ignored the 
Ostend Manifesto that the U. S. either buy or take 
Cuba. He. approved the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
leaving slavery to popular vote (‘‘squatter sover- 
eignty’’) 1854, and named a pro-slavery governor 
for Kansas. Opposition to slavery led to the begin- 
ning of the new Republican party at Ripon, Wis., 
July 6, 1854. Commodore Matthew Perry opened 
Japan, 1854. The Gadsden Purchase from Mexico 
extended U. S. boundaries south of the Gila river. 
Pierce died at Concord, N. H., Oct. 8, 1869. 

References: Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of 
the Granite Hills, by Roy Franklin Nichols; Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. 


MRS. FRANKLIN PIERCE 
Mrs. Jane Means Appleton Pierce was born at 
Hampton, N. H., 1806, daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
A. Appleton, president of Bowdoin, The Pierces 
had three children; one died in infancy, one at 4 
and one was killed in a railroad accident at 11. 
Mrs. Pierce died 1863. 


James Buchanan 

James Buchanan, 15th president, Federalist, later 
Democrat, was born of Scottish descent near 
Mercersburg, Pa., Apr. 23, 1791. He was a volun- 
teer in the war of 1812; graduated from Dickinson, 
1809; was in the Pennsylvania legislature, 1814-16; 
Congress, 1820-31; minister to Russia, appointed 
by Jackson; Senator, 1834-45; secretary of state 
under Polk, 1845-49, favoring’ the Mexican war 
and Texas annexation; minister to England, 1853. 
Signed the Ostend Manifesto favoring taking Cuba, 
1854. Nominated by Democrats over Pierce and 
Stephen A. Douglas and- elected 1856 over John 
C. Fremont (Republican) and Millard Fillmore 
(American-Know-Nothing and Whig tickets). The 
Dred Scott case, a victory for slavery, was decided 
when he took office. He favored Kansas as a pro- 
slavery state and endorsed the pro-slavery Lecomp- 
ton Constitution. This lost him support of Douglas. 
The panic of 1857 hit the industrial North, spared 
the agricultural South. The Republicans now 
opened their fight against a nation ‘‘half slave 
and half free’’; Douglas was challenged for the 
senate by Abraham Lincoln in the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, 1858. John Brown seized Harper’s Ferry 
Oct. 16, 1859; was caught and hanged by U. S. 
Army. Buchanan’s position was that no state had 
the right to secede from the Union, but that the 
Union had no power to coerce it. He died-at Wheat- 
land, near Lancaster, Pa., June 1, 1868, aged 77. 

Buchanan was a bachelor.-- The mistress of the 
White House was his sister Jane’s daughter, Har- 
riet Lane, of Mercersburg. Her parents died when 
she was a child. She was an Episcopalian. 

Reference: Encyclopedia Americana. 


Abraham Lincoln 

Abraham Lincoln, 16th president, Republican, 
was born Feb.-12, 1809, in a log cabin on a farm 
then in Hardin Co., Ky., now in Larue, He was 
the son. or Thomas Lincoln ((1778-1851), a descend- 
ant of Samuel Lincoln, who came with his wife 
Martha from Hingham, England, 1635, settled at 
Salem and Hingham, Mass., and had 11 children. 
Thomas, a carpenter, married Nancy Hanks, June 
12, 1806. She was the natural daughter of Lucy 
Hanks, whose ancestor, Thomas Hanks, came from 
England to Virginia, 1644. Abe had a sister, Sarah, 
2 years older, died 1821, and a brother, Thomas, 
died in infancy. ; 

The Lincolns moved to-Spencer Co., Ind., near 
Gentryville, when Abe was 7. His mother died 
Oct. 5, 1818, aged 35. His father married Mrs. 
Sarah Bush Johnston, 1819; she had a favorable 
{nfluence on Abe. He was 6 ft., 3-in. tall. Abe 
made two trips on flatboats to New Orleans, one 
via the Ohio-Mississippi, 1828, and one via the 
Vlinois-Mississippi, 1831. In 1830 the family 
moved to Macon County, Tll., where Abe and @ 
cousin split 3,000 fence rails. In 1831. they moved 
to Coles County. In New Salem, 1831-1837, Lin- 
coln lost election to the Illinois General Assembly, 
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1832, but won four times later, beginning in 1834. 
He enlisted in the militia for the Black Hawk 
War, 1832. In New Salem he ran a store, 1833, 
surveyed land, 1834-36, was postmaster, 1833-36. 
Ann Rutledge, whom he is said to have loved, 
died near New Salem, 1835, aged 19. 9 

In 1837 Lincoln was admitted to the bar and 
became partner in a Springfield law office. He 
began. practice on 8th Judicial Circuit, 1839. He 
Was a presidential elector, 1839, 1844, 1852, 1856. 
He failed of nomination for representative, 1843, 
but was elected to the 30th Congress, 1847. He 
opposed the Mexican war. He stumped New 
England for Zachary Taylor, 1848. He refused 
offices of secretary and governor of Oregon Terr., 
1849. He opposed the Kansas-Nebraska Act and 
extension of slavery, 1854. When elected to the 
Ill. legislature, 1854, he declined in order to 
try for the Senate, but failed of election, 1855. 
He was proposed but not chosen for vice presi- 
dent at the first Republican convention, 1856, 
and he made 50 speeches for John C. Fremont, 
presidential nominee. 

In 1858 Lincoln had Republican support in the 
Til, legislature for the Senate but was defeated 
by Stephen A. Douglas, Dem., who favored the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act. The issues were debated 
by Lincoln and Douglas Aug. 21-Oct. 15 at 
Ottawa, Freeport, Jonesboro, Charleston, Gales- 
burg, Quincy sand Alton, Ill. 

Lincoln was nominated for president by the 
Republican party over Wm. H. Seward, on an 
anti-slavery platform, at Chicago, May 18, 1860. 
He ran against Stephen A. Douglas, northern 
Democrat; John C. Breckenridge, southern pro- 
slavery Democrat; John Bell, Constitutional Union 
party. Lincoln got-only 40% of the votes, but 
180 electoral votes to 123. South Carolina seceded 
from the Union Dec. 20, 1860, followed in 1861 
by 10 southern states. 

Lincoln was inaugurated Mar. 4, 1861. Fort 
Sumter was attacked Apr. 12-14, and surrendered. 
Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers Apr. 15, and 
500,000 May 3. On Sept. 22, 1862, 5 days after 
the battle of Antietam, he announced that slaves 
in territory then in rebellion would be free Jan. 
1, 1863, date of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
He reached the highest degree of eloquence at 
Gettysburg National Cemetery, Nov. 19, 1863. 

Lincoln. was re-elected, 1864, over Gen. Geo. B. 
McClellan, Democrat, Lee surrendered April 9, 
1865. On April 14 (Good Friday) Lincoln was shot 
by John Wilkes Booth while attending a perform- 
ance of Our American Cousin in Ford’s Theater, 
Washington. He died the next day. His body lay 
in state in New York, Chicago and other cities 
before burial in Springfield, Ill. His estate 
reached $110,295, most of itisaved from his annual 
salary of $25,000. His humanity, lofty concept of 
office and generous spirit made him the hero of 
the common man the world over. 

References: Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years 
and the War Years, by Carl Sandburg; the Lin= 
coln Reader, ed. by Paul M. Angle. 


MRS. LINCOLN AND FAMILY 

Mrs. Mary Todd Lincoln was born in Lexington, 
Ky., 1818 and died in 1882. She was a daughter of 
Robert Smith Todd, a pioneer. Her half sister, 
Emily Todd, became the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben 
Hardin Helm of the Confederate Army, who was 
killed at Chickamauga. The Lincolns were married 
in Springfield, Nov. 4, 1842. Their married life was 
stormy and Mrs. Lincoln was accused of undue 
extravagance in the White House. In 1875 she 
was temporarily in a mental hospital. Of the Lin- 
coln children, Edward Baker died in 1850, William 
Wallace in 1862, Thomas, ‘‘Tad’’ in 1871. 
Robert Todd Lincoln, born Aug. 1, 1843, in Spring- 
field, studied law at Harvard, served in the Civil 
War, was secretary of war in Garfield’s cabinet, 
minister to Great Britain and president of the 
Pullman Palace Car Co. He married Mary Harlan, 
daughter of Senator James Harlan of Iowa, who 
died Mar. 31, 1937. They had two daughters, Mrs. 
Charles Isham and Mrs. Robert J. Randolph. 
Robert Lincoln died July 26, 1926, at Manchester, 
Vt., and was buried in the National Cemetery, 
Arlington, Va. He gave the Library of Congress 
18,350 Lincoln letters and documents, which were 
opened to the public July 26, 1947. Mrs. Robert 
Lincoln gave the Library the Bible on which Lin- 
coln took the oath of office and the Lincoln family 
Bible. Her estate was estimated at $3,000,000. 

Reference: Mary Todd, Wi‘e and Widow, by Cari 
Sandburg and Paul M. Angle; Mary .Lincoin, 
Biography of a Marriage, by Ruth Painter Randall. 


Andrew J ohnson ar 
drew Johnson, 17th president, Democrat, w 

aes in Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 29, 1808, the son of 
- Jacob Johnson, porter at an inn and church sex~ 
ton, and Mary McDonough Johnson, who had been 
a maid at the inn. His father died when he was 5. 
At 10 he was apprenticed to a tailor. At 16 he 
Yan off to Greenville, Tenn. He became an alder- 
man, 1828; mayor, 1830; state representative and 
senator, 1835-43: member of Congress, 1843-53: 
governer of Tennessee, 1853-57: U. s. Senator, 
1857-62. He supported John C. Breckinridge against 
Lincoln in 1860. He had held slaves, but opposed 
secession and refused to follow Tennessee out of 
the Union. In March, 1862, Lincoln appointed him 
military governor of occupied Tennessee. In 1864 
he was nominated for vice president with Lincoln 
on the National Union ticket to win. Democratic. 
support. He succeeded Lincoln as president April 
15, 1865. In a controversy with Congress over the 
président’s power over the South, he proclaimed, 
May 26, 1865, an amnesty to all Confederates ex- 
cept certain leaders if they would abolish slavery 
and ratify the 13th amendment. States doing so 
added anti-Negro provisions that enraged Congress, 
which intended to enfranchise all Negroes and dis- 
enfranchise former Confederates. Congress restored 
military control over the South. When Johnson 
removed Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of war, with- 
out notifying the Senate, thus repudiating the 
Tenure of Office Act, the House impeached him 
for this and other reasons. He was tried by the 
Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for 
acquittal, lacking the two-thirds necessary to 
convict, May 26, 1868. He was a candidate before 
the next Democratic convention, but not nominated. 
He returned to the Senate in 1875, and in a 
strong speech, defended his course. He supported 
the Lincoin policies, but was a poor executive, 
and his attitude toward the South was called 
partisanship by the radical Republicans. Johnson 
died July 31, 1875, and was buried at Greenville, 
where his log-cabin tailor shop is now a state 
museum. 

References: Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Pa- 
triot, by Robert W. Winston. Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography. 


MRS. ANDREW JOHNSON 

Mrs, Eliza McCordle Johnson was born in Lees- 
burg, Tenn., in 1810, the only daughter of a widow 
in a mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. 
She helped him get an education. Their daughter 
Martha, born 1828, educated in Georgetown, D. C., 
was often a guest at the White House in Polk’s 
administration. In 1857 she married Judge D. T. 
Patterson. She was mistress of the White House 
in place of her invalid mother. Another daughter, 
Mary, married Daniel Stover of Carter Co., Tenn., 
and had three children; after Stover’s: death she 
married W. R. Bacon of Greeneville. Mrs. Johnson 
died in 1876, 


Ulysses S. Grant 

Ulysses Simpson Grant, 18th president, Repub- 
lican, was born on the farm of his father, Jesse 
R. Grant, a tanner, at Point Pleasant, O., April 
27, 1822. He was descended from Matthew Grant, 
who reached Dorchester, Mass., 1630. Grant’s 
mother was Hannah Simpson. Grant was named 
Hiram Ulysses, but on entering West Point, 1839, 
his name was entered as Ulysses Simpson and he 
adopted it. He was graduated in 1843; was 1st lieut. 
and captain under Gens. Taylor and Scott in the 
Mexican War; resigned, 1854, worked in St. Louis 
until 1860, then went to Galena, Ill., where his 
father sold leather and hardware. He became 
colonel of the 2ist Illinois Vols., 1861, then briga- 
dier general; fought at Shiloh and Donelson: after 
taking Vicksburg he was made major general, 
and in March, 1864, lieut. general. He accepted 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. In 1866 he was 
named General of the Army. President Johnson 
appointed Grant secretary of war when he sus- 
pended Stanton in defiance of the Senate, but 
Grant was not confirmed. He was nominated on 
the first ballot, May 30, 1868, and elected over 
Horatio Seymour, Democrat, 214 vs. 80 electoral 
votes, The 15th amendment, amnesty bill and civil 
Service reform were events of his administration, 
The Liberal Republicans opposed him with Horace 
Greeley, also Democratic nominee, 1872, but he 
was re-elected. He vetoed the inflation bill, 1874. 
He returned to Galena, Ill, An attempt by the Stal- 
warts (Old Guard) to nominate him in 1880 failed. 
in 1881 the collapse of Grant & Ward, investment 
house, left him penniless. He began his Personal 
Memoirs, writing at Mt. McGregor, N. Y., while 
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tion, by Bruce Catton. 


MES. ULYSSES S. GRANT 

Mrs. Julia Dent Grant (1826-1902) was the 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, son 
of a Revolutionary officer. She married Grant, Aug. 
1848. Their children were Frederick Dent Grant 
(1850-1912), minister to Austria-Hungary, police 
commissioner of New York, major general, Span- 
ish-American War; Ulysses, Jr. (1852-1929); Jesse 
R. (1858-1934); Nellie (1857-1922), who was married 
in the White House to Capt. Algernon Sartoris, 
1874, and in 1912, a widow, married Frank H. Jones, 
Cleveland’s assistant postmaster general. 


Rutherford Birchard. Hayes 

Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 19th president, Re- 
publican, was born in Delaware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, the 
posthumous son of Rutherford Hayes, a farmer, 
and Sophia Birchard. He was descended from 
George Hayes, a Scot. who reached Windsor, Conn., 
in 1680. He was raised by his uncle Sardis Birchard, 
educated in Norwalk, O., and Middletown, Conn., 
and graduated from Kenyon College, 1842, and Har- 
vard Law school, 1845. He practiced law in Lower 
Sandusky, O., now Fremont; was city solicitor of 
Cincinnati, 1858-61. He was major of the 23d 
Ohio Vols., wounded at South Mountain; became 
brigadier general and ‘major general by brevet, 
1864. He served in Congress 1864-67, supporting 
Reconstruction and Johnson’s impeachment. He 
was elected governor of Ohio, 1867 and 1869; 
beaten for Congress 1872; re-elected governor, 1875. 
He supported the merit principle in appointments, 
economy, prison reform and public libraries. In 
1876 he was nominated for president over James 
G. Blaine and believed he had lost to Samuel J. 
Tilden, Democrat, 184 to 163 electoral votes. But 
Zachariah Chandler, chairman of the Republean 
National Committee, relying on Republican domi- 
nation of the South, urged the validity of con- 
testing 22 electoral returns from Florida, South 
Caroiina, Louisiana; also Oregon. Frauds in Louisi- 
ana injuring Tilden were permitted to stand. 
Promises to withdraw troops from the South were 
reported used to suborn Democrats. The election 
was judged by an Electoral Commission, appointed 
by Congress, 8 Republicans and 7 Democrats, who 
refused to ‘‘go behind state returns’’ and by strict 
party vote elected Hayes by 185 over 184. Tilden’s 
refusal to fight back was blamed by his party. 
The withdrawal of troops followed, but handi- 
capped Republican rule, and as Hayes proceeded to 
reform civil service he alienated political spoils- 
men. He advocated repea! of the Tenure of Offite 
Act that had led to Johnson’s impeachment. He 
supported sound money and” specie payments. 
Hayes died in Fremont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. 

Reference: Encyclopedia Americana. 


MRS. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 

Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes, born 1831, was the 
daughter of Dr, James Webb of Chillicothe, O. She 
matried Hayes Dec. 30, 1852. She was an advocate 
of temperance, as was Hayes, and did not permit 
alcoholic beverages in the White House. The 
Hayeses had eight children: Birchard A. (1853- 
1926); Webb C. (1856-1934); Rutherford P. (1858- 
1927); Joseph T, (1861-1863); George C. (1864-66); 
Frances (1867-1950); Scott R. (1871-1923); Man- 
ning F. (1873-74). Mrs. Hayes died June, 1889. 


James Abram Garfield 

James A. Garfield, 20th president, Republican, 
was born Nov. 19, 1831, in a log cabin at Orange, 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio., the son of Abram and Eliza 
Ballou Garfield. His father, a canal contractor 
and farmer from New York, was descended from 
Edward Garfield, who reached Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in 1630 and helped found Watertown, Mass.; 
his mother was a descendant of an owner of Prov- 
idence Plantation. James was the youngest of four 
children; his father died in 1833 and his mother 
supported them. He worked ‘as canal bargeman, 
farmer and carpenter; got an education at Western 
Reserve Eclectic, later -Hiram College, and was 
graduated from Williams in 1856. He became pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and literature at Hiram, 
then principal. He was in the Ohio senate in 1859. 
Anti-slavery and anti-secession, he volurtteered 
for the war, became colonel of the 42nd Ohio In- 
fantry and brigadier general in 1862. He fought 
at Shiloh, was chief of staff for Rosencrans and 
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was made major general for gallantry at Chicka- 
mauga. He entered Congress as a radical Re- 
publican in 1863; supported specie payment as 
against paper money (greenbacks). On the elec- 
toral commission in 1876 he voted for Hayes against 
Tilden on strict party lines. He was senator-elect 
in 1880 when he became the Republican nominee 
for President. He was chosen on the 36th ballot 
as a compromise between Gen. Grant, James G. 
Blaine and John Sherman. This alienated the 
Grant following but Garfield was elected and 
Blaine became his secretary of state. On July 2, 
1881, Garfield was shot by an unbalanced office- 
seeker, Charles J. Guiteau, while entering the old 
Baltimore & Potomac station in Washington. He 
died Sept. 19, 1881, at Elberon, N. J., and was 
ee ary Cleveland, O. Guiteau was hanged June 

: 

References: Dictionary of American Biography; 
History of the United States from Hayes to Mc- 
Kinley by James Ford Rhodes. 


MRS. JAMES A. GARFIELD 

Mrs. Lucretia Rudolph Garfield was born in 
1832, daughter of. an Ohio farmer. Her mother 
was a descendant of Gen. Nathaniel Greene. She 
and Garfield were schoolmates and were married 
Nov. 11, 1858, when he was principal at Hiram, O. 
After his death a trust fund of $360,000 was raised 
for her and her chtidren. She died March 13, 1918. 
Five children survived. James R. became secretary 
of the interior, 1907-09; Harry A. was president of 
Williams College; Irvin M. became a Boston lawyer 
and Abram G. a Cleveland architect; a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Stanley-Brown, died Dec. 30, 1947. 


Chester Alan Arthur 


Chester A. Arthur, 21st president, Republican, 
was born at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, the son 
of the Rev. William Arthur, from County An- 
trim, Ireland, and Malvina Stone Arthur, mem- 
ber of a New Hampshire family. He was graduated 
at Union College, 1848, taught school at Pownall, 
Vt., studied law in New York. In 1853 he argued 
in a fugitive slave case that slaves transported 
through New York state were thereby freed; in 
1855 he obtained a ruling that Negroes were to 
be treated the same as whites on street cars. He 
helped organize the New York State militia, 1861; 
was made quartermaster general and equipped 
troops for the front. He was made collector of the 
port of New York, 1871. In 1877 President Hayes, 
reforming the civil service, orde Arthur’s resig- 
nation; he reiused because he Was not personally 
culpable, but was removed, 1879. This made Sena- 
tors Conkling, Platt and the New York machine 
stalwarts enemies of Hayes. Arthur and the stal- 
warts tried to nominate Grant for a third term, 
1880; when Garfield was nominated, Arthur re- 
ceived second place in the interests of harmony. On 
Sept. 19, 1881, he succeeded Garfield as president. 
He supported civil service reform and the tariff 
of 1883; arranged an unratified canal treaty with 
Nicaragua. He was defeated for renomination by 
James G. Blaine, 1884, but-supported Blaine. He 
died Nov. 18, 1886, and-was buried in Albany, N. Y. 

Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 


. CHESTER A, ARTHUR 

Mrs. Ellen Lewis Herndon Arthur was born in 
Fredericksburg, Va., in 1837, the daughter of*Com- 
mander William Lewis Herndon, U. S. N. She 
died in 1880. The Arthurs had three children, 
W. L. H. Arthur, who died in infancy; Chester 
Alan Arthur, Jr., (1865-1937) and Ella Herndon 
Arthur”’born 1871 (Mrs. Charles Pinkerton). The 
mistress 6f the White House was Arthur’s sister, 
Mary, Mrs, John E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 


Grover Cleveland mA 

Grover Cleveland, 22nd and 24th president, Dem- 
ocrat, was born in Caldwell, N. J., Mar. 18, 1837, 
the son of Richard F. Cleveland, a Presbyterian 
minister, and Ann Neale, daughter of a Baltimore 
merchant who had come from Ireland. He was 
named Stephen Grover, but. dropped Stephen. He 
clerked in Clinton and Buffalo, N. Y., taught in 
the New York City Institution for the Blind; was 
admitted to the bar in Buffalo, 1859; ass’t district 
attorney, 1863;~sherifi, 1869; mayor, 1881; gov- 
ernor of New York, 1882. He was an independent, 
honest administrator who hated corruption. He 
was nominated for president over Tammany oppo- 
sition, 1884, defeating James G. Blaine, 219 to 182. 
He enlarged the civil service, vetoed many pension 
raids on Treasury. In 1888 he was defeated by 
Benjamin Harrison, although his popular vote 
was larger. Re-elected over Harrison, 1892, by 
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271 to 145, he faced a money crisis brought about 
by lowering of the gold reserve, circulation of 
Paper and exorbitant silver purchases under the 
Sherman act; he obtained repeal of the latter and 
@ reduced tariff. An income tax was passed but 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
1895. A severe depression and labor troubles 
racked his administration but he refused to inter- 
fere in business matters and rejected as crackpot 
theory, Jacob Coxey’s demand for work relief of 
$20,000,000 monthly, He broke the Pullman strike 
with U. S. troops to move the mails. He rejected 
the platform of W. J. Bryan’s silver Democrats, 
1896, and supported the gold Democrats, Palmer 
& Buckner. He had part in the reorganization of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Assn. He died in 
Princeton, N. J., 1908 

References: Grover Cleveland, A Study in Cour- 
age, by Allan Nevins; Grover Cleveland, the Man 
and the Statesman, by R. E. McElroy. 


MRS. GROVER CLEVELAND 

Mrs. Frances Folsom Cleveland was born in 1864, 
the daughter of Cleveland’s law partner in Buffalo, 
Oscar Folsom and Emma .C. Harmon. She married 
Cleveland in the White House, 1886. They had 
five children, Ruth, Esther, Marion, Richard 
Folsom and Frances Grover. Mrs. Cleveland mar- 
ried, Feb. 10, 1913, Thomas J. Preston, Jt., an 
geet in Princeton, N. J. She died Oct. 29, 


Benjamin Harrison 
Benjamin Harrison, 23rd president, Republican, 


| was born at North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833. His 


great-grandfather, Benjamin MHarrison, was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence; his 
grandfather, William ~Henry Harrison, was 9th 
president; his father John Scott Harrison was a 
Member of Congress, 1853-57. His mother was 
Elizabeth F. Irwin. He attended school in a log 
cabin on his father’s farm; was graduated from 
Miami Univ. 1852; admitted to the bar, 1853 and 
practiced in Indianapolis, Ind. As 2nd lieut. he 
raised recruits and became colonel of the 70th 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry. He fought at Kenesaw 
Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Nashville, and on 
Sherman’s march to the sea. In 1865 he was made 
brigadier general by brevet. He failed to be elected 
governor of Indiana, 1876; but became Senator, 
1881, and worked for the G. A. R. pensions v 
by Cleveland. In 1888 he defeated Cleveland “for 
president, 233 to 168. He expanded the pension 
list greatly; suppressed the Louisiana lottery; 
signed the McKinley high tariff bill and the 
Sherman silver purchase act. He helped the ad- 
mission of North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho and Wyoming, Republican 
states. He was defeated for reelection, 1892. He 
represented Venezuela in arbitration with Great 
Britain in Paris, 1899. He died at Indianapolis, 
Mar. 13, 1901, and was buried there. 

References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Benjamin Harrison: Hoosier Warrior, 1833-65, by 
Harry J. Sievers, 


HARRISON’S TWO MARRIAGES 

Mrs. Caroline Lavinia Scott Harrison was born 
in 1832 in Oxford, O., the daughter of Prof. John 
W. Scott of Miami Univ. She married Harrison 
Oct. 29, 1853. She was the first head of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. She died 
in the White House, 1892. Her son Russell B, 
became 'a mining engineer. Her daughter Mary 
married an Indianapolis merchant, James ? 
McKee; Mary’s child, ‘‘Baby McKee’’, was a White 
House favorite and is now a New York business 
man. She died in Greenwich in 1930. Harrison’s 
second wife was Mrs. Harrison’s niece, Mrs. Mary 
Scott Lord Dimmock, whose husband died in 1882. 
She was born in Honesdale, Pa., 1858, and died 
in New York, Jan. 5, 1948. She-spent two years 
in the White House during her aunt’s lifetime. 
She had one daughter, Elizabeth Harrison, born 
1897, who married James Blaine Walker, Jr., 
great-nephew of Blaine. 


William McKinley 

William McKinley, 25th president, Republican, 
was born in Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, the son of 
William McKinley, an iron manufacturer, and 
Nancy Allison McKinley, and was the seventh of 
nine children. His father’s family was’ Scotch- 
Trish from County Antrim; his great-grandfather 
fought in the American Revolution. McKinley at- 
tended school in Poland, O.,-and Alleghany College, 
Meadville, Pa., and enlisted for the Civil War at 18. 
He saw fighting at South Mountain, Antietam, 
Winchester and Cedar Creek. The state of Ohio 
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ored him with the tallest monument at Antie- 
eo where he had been a doughboy. He rose to 
captain and in 1865 was made major by brevet. 
He studied law in the Albany, N. Y., law school; 
opened an office in Canton, O., 1 


He abhorred violence. The need 
Philippines is believed to have inspired John Hay’s 
Open Door Policy in Asia. On Sept. 6, 1901, while 
welcoming citizens at the Pan-American exposition, 
Buffalo, N. Y., he was shot by Leon Czolgosz, an 
anarchist terrorist. He died Sept. 14. His last words 
were: “It is God’s way. His will, not ours, be done.” 
McKinley, his wife and infant daughters rest in an 
imposing tomb in Canton His favorite flower, the 
red carnation, was made the state flower. 
References: From McKinley to Harding, by H. H. 
Kohisaat. Dictionary of American Biography. 


MRS. WILLIAM McKINLEY 


Mrs. Ida Saxton McKinley, born 1847, was the 
daughter of James A. Saxton and Katherine De- 
Walt. She was cashier in her father’s bank in 
Canton, O., when she married McKinley. Their two 
children died in childhood. Mrs. McKinley became 
an invalid through a nervous ailment, but presided 
in the White House and was with her husband 
when he was assassinated.. She died in 1907. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Theodore Roosevelt, 26th president, Republican, 
Was born in New York City, Oct. 27, 1858, the son 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Collector of the Port, and 
Martha Bulloch, daughter of Maj. Jas. S. Bulloch, 
Roswell, Ga. He was descended from Claes Marten- 
§zan van Rosenvelt, and his wife Janette, who 
reached New Netherland from Holland about 1650. 
Theodore was a fifth cousin of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and an uncle of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. His 
mother was of Scotch-Irish, Huguenot stock and 
a Southern sympathizer. Roosevelt was graduated 
from Harvard, 1880, attended Columbia Law 
School briefly; sat in the New York State Assembly, 
1882-84; ranched in North Dakota, 1884-86; failed 
of election as mayor of New York, 1886; member 
of U. S. Civil Service Comm. 1889; president, New 
York Police Board, 1895, supporting the merit 
system; Asst. Secy. of the Navy under McKinley, 
Apr. 19, 1897—May 10, 1898, during which he 
instituted naval target practice and instructed 
Commodore George Dewey to take Manila in the 
event of war with Spain. He organized the Ist U.S 
Volunteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) as lieut. col., 
Leonard Wood, col.; led the charge up Kettle 
Hill at San Juan and was made colonel by brevet. 
Elected governor, New York, 1898-1900, he fought 
the spoils system and achieved taxation of cor- 
poration franchises. Drafted for vice president, 
1900, he became nation’s youngest president at 43. 
when McKinley died at Buffalo, Sept. 14, 1901. As 
president he fought corruption of politics by big 
business; dissolved Northern Securities Co. and 
others for violating anti-trust laws; intervened in 
coal strike on behalf of the public, 1902; instituted 
Dept. of Commerce and Labor; obtained Elkins 
law forbidding rebates to favored corporations, 
1903; Hepburn law regulating railroad rates, 1906. 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, 1906, Reclamation Act 
and employers’ liability laws. He organized Con- 
servation, mediated the peace between Japan and 
Russia, 1905; won the Nobel peace prize. He was 
the first to use the Hague Court of International 


the of ee 

H. Taft, who was elected; considering Taft’ 
administration inimical to liberal policies he or- 
ganized the Progressive party. June 22. 1912, and 
ran for president against Taft and Woodrow Wil- 
son, in which Wilson obtained 6,293,097 votes, 
Roosevelt 4,119,517. He was shot during the cam- 
paign but recovered. He advocated recall of elected 
officials, referendum on legislation and recall of 
judicial decisions, which alienated conservatives. 
In 1916 he left the Progressives and supported 
Charles A. Hughes, Republican. A strong friend of 
Britain, he fought American isolation, In 1917 
President Wilson refused to let him organize a 
division. His four sons served in World War I; 
two were wounded, one killed. He wrote on many 
topics—his Winning of the West is best known— 
was a naturalist and hunter and traced the River. 
of Doubt in Brazil, 1913, now Rio Roosevelt. He 
was looked upon as certain nominee of the Republi- 
cans in 1920. He died Jan. 6, 1919, at Sagamore 
Hill, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y., and was 
buried near the Roosevelt bird refuge there. 

References: Autobiography of Theodore Roose- 
velt; Encyclopedia Britannica, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S FAMILY 

Mrs. Alice Hathaway Lee Roosevelt, daughter of 
George Cabot Lee and Caroline Haskell Lee, of 
Boston, married Roosevelt Oct. 27, 1880, in Boston, 
She and Roosevelt’s mother died in New York 
Feb. 14, 1884. She was the mother of Alice Lee 
Roosevelt, who married Nicholas Longworth, of 
Cincinnati, Member of Congress, in the White 
House, 1906. Their daughter, Paulina, was born 
Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, Republican Speaker of 
the House, died April 9, 1931. 

Roosevelt’s second wife, Edith Kermit Carow, 
married him Dec. 2, 1886, in London. She was 
born in Norwich, Conn., Aug. 16, 1861, daughter 
of Charles and Gertrude Tyler Carow, and survived 
her husband 29 years, dying Sept. 30, 1948, aged 87. 
Of their five children Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., was 
lieut. col. in World War I, assistant secretary of 
the Navy, governor of Puerto Rico and governor 
general of the Philippines. He failed of election as 
governor of New York. A brigadier general, he 
served in North ;Africa, Italy and in Normandy 
with the lst Army, and died there July 12, 1944, 
aged 56. Kermit, major in World War II, died 
on active duty in Alaska, June 4, 1943, aged 53. 
Ethel Carow is Mrs. Richard Derby. Archibald 
Bulloch was a lieut. colonel in World War II. 
Quentin, aviator in World War I, was killed in 
action and buried where he fell in France. . 

Rejerences: Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children; The White House Gang, by Earle Looker. 


William Howard Taft 


William Howard Taft, 27th president, Republican, 
was born in Cincinnati, O., Sept. 15, 1857, the son 
of Alphonso Taft and Louisa Maria Torrey. His 
father was secretary of war and attorney general 
in Grant’s cabinet; minister to Austria and Russia 
under Arthur. Taft was graduated from Yale, 1878, 
Cincinnati Law School, 1880, became law reporter 
for Cincinnati newspapers; was ass’t. prosecuting 
attorney, 1881-83; ass’t. county solicitor, 1885; 
judge, Superior Court, 1887; U. S. solicitor-general, 
1890; federal circuit judge, 1892. In 1900 he be- 
came head of the U. 8. Philippine Comm. and 
was first civil governor of the Philippines, 1901-04; 
in 1902 he negotiated the purchase of the Friars’ 
lands with the Vatican. Secretary of war, 1904; 
provisional governor of Cuba, 1906. He was 
groomed for president by Theodore Roosevelt as 
an exemplary public servant and elected over 
W. J. Bryan, 1908. His administration dissolved 
Standard Oil and tobacco trusts; instituted De- 
partment of Labor; drafted direct election of sena- 
tors and income tax amendments. His tariff and 
conservation policies angered progressives; though 
renominated he was fought by Theodore Roosevelt; 
the result was Wilson’s election. Taft was president 
League to Enforce Peace, supporting the League of 
Nations. He was professor of constitutional law, 
Yale, 1913-21; Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, 1921-30, when illness forced him to resign. 
He died in Washington, Mar. 8, 1930, and was 
gov in Arlington National cemetery, 

eyerence: The Life and Times o. illia - 
ard Taft, by Henry F. Pringle. | ee 
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MRS. WILLIAM H. TAFT 

Mrs. Helen Herron Taft was born 1862 in Cin- 
ecinnati, the daughter of John W. Herron and 
Harriet Collins. She was a musician and a founder 
of the Cincinnati orchestra. Her father was a law 
pariner of Rutherford B. Hayes. The Taft children 
are Helen (Mrs. Frederick J. Manning), born 
1881, prof. of history and former dean and acting 
president at Bryn Mawr: Robert Alphonso Taft, 
born 1889, U. S: Senator from Ohio 1938-1953, 
died July 31, 1953, and Charles Phelps Taft, born 
1897, Cincinnati lawyer, active in church work. 


Woodrow Wilson 

Wocdrow Wilson, 28th president, Democrat, was 
born at Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, as Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson, son of a Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev. Joseph Ruggles and Janet (Jessie) Wood- 
row, daughter of a Scotch Presbyterian minister. 
He was a grandson of James Wilson, a Presbyterian 
of Ulster who reached Philadelphia in 1807, became 
2@ printer and in 1808 married an Ulster Presby- 
terian girl, a shipmate. In his youth Wilson lived in 
Augusta, Ga., Columbia, S. C., and Wilmington, 
N. C. He attended Davidson College, 1873-74; was 
graduated from Princeton, A:B., 1879; A.M., 1882; 
read law at the Univ. of Virginia, 1881; practiced 
law, Atlanta, 1882-83; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1886 
with ‘‘Congressional. Government.’? He taught 
history and political economy at Bryn Mawr, 
1885-88; at Wesleyan, 1888-90; was professor of 
jurisprudence and political economy at Princeton, 
1890-10; president of Princeton, 1902-1910, during 
which he tried to introduce innovations of organiza- 
tion that were fought by the graduate dean and 
alumni; governor of New Jersey, 1911-13, during 
which he obtained a primary election law, an 
employers’ liability law and other reforms. In 
1912 he was nominated for president by the strat- 
egy of Wm. J. Bryan, who was out to defeat 
Champ Clark and Tammany. He won because the 
Republican vote for Taft was split by the Pro- 
gressives under Theodore Roosevelt. 

Wilson protected American interests in revolu- 
tionary Mexico and fought for American rights 
on the high seas as the first World War opened. 
His sharp warnings to Germany led to the resig- 
nation of his secretary of state, Wm. J. Bryan, 
pacifist, while his protests against British inter- 
ference with American ships disturbed the Allies. 
In 1916 he was re-elected by a slim margin with 
the slogan, ‘‘He kept us out of war,’’ over Charles 
Evans Hughes, supported by Theodore Roosevelt 
and strong pro-Ally groups. His offer to mediate in 
the war (Dec. 18, 1916) was rejegted. When the 
Germans started unrestricted submarine warfare, 
contrary to pledges, he broke diplomatic relations. 
After four American ships had been sunk he asked 
@ declaration of war; it was voted April 6, 1917. 

Wilson proposed peace on the basis of his Four- 
teen Points Jan. 8, 1918, which the Germans ac- 
cepted Nov. 11. He went to Paris to help negotiate 
the peace treaty, the crux of which he considered 
the League of Nations, also urged by’ Gen. J. C. 
Smuts, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Phillimore, William 
H. Taft and Elihu Root. In the U. S. Senate Henry 
Cabot Lodge, William E. Borah and Hiram Johnson 
demanded reservations that would not make the 
United States sukservient to the votes of other 
Nations in case of war. Wilson refused to consider 
any reservations and toured the country to get 
support. At Pueblo, Colo., Sept. 25, 1919, he broke 
down and several days later suffered a stroke that 
made him an invalid. The treaty was rejected, 
Mar.,“1920, by 49 to 35 (29 being sufficient to kill 
it). Eke’made a public appearance on the day of 
Harding’s inauguration, and formed a law part- 
nership with Bainbridge Colby, but did not prac- 
tice. He won the Nobel peace prize, 1919. He died 
in Washington, Feb. 3, 1924, and was buried in the 
Episcopal cathedral there. 

References: Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, 
8 vols., and Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, 
3 vols. by Ray Stannard Baker. 


WILSON’S TWO MARRIAGES 

Mrs. Ellen Louise Axson Wilson was born in 
Rome, Ga., in 1860, the daughter of the Rev. 8. E. 
Axson and Margaret Hoyt. She married Wilson 
June 28, 1885, and died in the White House Aug. 
6, 1914. They had three daughters: Margaret W., 
born 1886, member of a reiigious colony, in Pondi- 
cherry, India, when she died in 1944; Eleanor B., 
second wife of William G. McAdoo, Wilson’s sec- 
retary of the treasury, later divorced; Jessie W., 
who married Francis B. Sayre in the White House 
Nov. 25, 1913 and died Jan. 15, 1933. 

Mrs. Edith Bolling Wilson was born in Wythe- 


Ville, Va., 1872, and was the widow of Norman 
Galt, a Washington jeweler, when she married 
Wilson, Dec. 18, 1915. She lives in Washington. 

Reference: My Memoir, by Edith Bolling Wilson. 


Warren Gamaliel Harding 

Warren Gamaliel Harding, 29th president, Re- 
publican, was born near, Blooming Grove, now 
Corsica, O., Nov. 2, 1865, the son of Dr. Geo. Tyron 
Harding, a country. doctor, and Phoebe Elizabeth 
Dickerson. He attended Ohio Central College, 
Iberia, O., 1879-82; worked on the Daily Star, 
Marion, O., 1884, and a few years later bought the 
paper with a friend. He was state senator, 1900-04; 
lieut. governor, 1904-06; defeated for governor, 
1910; U. S. Senator, 1915. He was a regular, Old 
Guard Republican; supported Taft, opposed Federal 
control of food and fuel, voted for anti-strike 
legislation, woman’s suffrage, Volstead prohibition 
enforcement act over President Wilson’s veto and 
opposed the League of Nations as a loss of sover- 
eignty. In 1920 he was nominated for president on 
the tenth ballot with Calvin Coolidge and. over- 
whelmingly defeated. the Democrats, James M. 
Cox and Franklin D. Roosevelt. (Harding, 16,138,- 
000; Cox, 9,142,000). He stressed a return to 
“normalcy’’; worked for repeal of excess profits 
and high income taxes and a revision of tariff. On 
announcing ratification of treaties with Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Nov. 14, 1921, he declared war 
officially ended July 2,°-1921. His cabinet included 
Charles E. Hughes and Herbert Hoover. He called 
the International Conference on Limitation of | 
Armament, Nov. 11, 1921+Feb. 1, 1922, and dedi- 
cated the Lincoln Memorial. He left for Alaska 
June 20, 1923; became ill on his return and died 
in San Francisco, Atig. 2, 1923. He was buried in 
Marion, O. 

References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Only Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis Allen. 


MRS. WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 
Mrs. Florence Kling Harding was born Aug. 15, 
1860, the daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion, O., 
hardware merchant and later banker. She married, 
first, Henry De Wolfe, and had a son, Marshall 
Eugene De Wolfe. She married Harding in 1891 
and helped him on the Star. She died in Marion, 


Nov. 21, 1924. é ; 
“ia Calvin Coolidge 


Calvin Coolidge, 30th president, Republican, was 
born in Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, the son of 
John Calvin Coolidge, a storekeeper, and Victoria 
J. Moor. His ancestors, John and Mary Coolidge, 
came from England to Watertown, later Cambridge, 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, in 1630. Coolidge was 
graduated at Amherst, 1895; admitted to the bar 
in Northampton, 1897; city councilman, 1899; city 
solicitor, 1900-01; clerk of the courts, 1904; member 
of the lower Massachusetts house, 1907-08; mayor 
of Northampton, 1910-11; State Senator, 1912-15; 
and president of Senate; 1914-15; lieut. governor, 
1916-18; governor, 1919; re-elected, 1920. In Sept., 
1919, Coolidge attained national prominence by his 
action in the Boston police strike, during which 
he wired Samuel Gompers of the A. F. of L.: 
“There is no right to strike against the public 
safety by anybody, anywhere, anytime.’”’ This 
brought his name before the Republican conven- 
tion of 1920, where he received 34 votes for presi- 
dent and was nominated for vice president by 
67414 votes. He succeeded to the presidency on 
Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923, the oath being ad- 
ministered by his father, a justice of the peace, 
in his home in Plymouth, Aug. 3, and again 
Aug. 17 before Justice A. A. Hoehling of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. He op- 
posed the League of Nations; approved the World 
Court; vetoed the soldiers’ bonus bill, which was 
passed over his veto. In 1924 he was re-elected by 
a huge majority with 15,718,789 over John W. 
Davis, Dem., 8,738,962, and Robert M. LaFollette, 
Prog., 4,822,319. He reduced the national debt by 
$2,000,000,000 in three years. He opposed the 
McNary-Haugen farm bill and price fixing, and 
supported his secretary of state, Frank B. Kellogg, 
in the Kellogg-Briand treaties outlawing war. His 
dry, laconic remarks are often quoted: opposing 
reduction of Europe’s war debt, ‘‘They hired the 
money, didn’t they?’’ With Republicans eager to 
renominate him he announced, Aug, 2, 1927: “I 
do-not choose to run for President fn 1928.”” He 
became a life insurance director, wrote syndicated 
articles and died of a heart attack in Northamp- 
ton, ay. 5, 1933. He was buried on a Plymouth 
hillside. 

Reference: A Puritan in Babylon, by William 


Allen White. 
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MES, CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Mrs; Grace Anne Goodhue Coolidge, of North- 
hampton, Mass., was born in Burlington, Vt., 
Jan, 3, 1879, the daughter of Andrew I. Goodhue 
and Lemira Barrett. He was a steamboat inspector 
under Cleveland. She was graduated. from the 
Univ. of Vermont, 1902; taught in the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, 1902-05; She is now president of its 
poard. She married Coolidge Oct. 4, 1905. The 
Coolidges had two sons: John B., born 1906, who 
matried Florence, daughter of Gov. John H. Trum- 
bull of Connecticut, and Calvin (1908-1924). 


Herbert Hoover ; 

Herbert Clark Hoover, 31st president, Republican 
was born at West Branch, Ia., Aug. 10, 1874, the 
son of Jesse Clark Hoover, a blacksmith (1847-80) 
and Hulda Randall Minthorn (1848-83). His an- 
cestor, Andrew Hoover, came to Pennsylvania 
from the Palatinate, 1738, and his great-grand- 
father settled in West Branch in 1854. Hoover 
grew up in the homes of his uncles in Indian 
Territory and Oregon, entered Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University (now Stanford) in its first class, 1891; 
A'B., Engineering, 1895. After brief experience in 
the U. S, Geological Survey and western mines he 
began in Western Australia his extraordinary career 
as a mining engineer in Asia, Europe, Africa and 
America, which made him a director of numerous 
British mining corporations and a millionaire early 
in life. In 1900, while chief engineer of impefial 
mines in China, he became food administrator for 
refugees at Tientsin during the Boxer rebellion. 
He was chairman, American Relief Committee, 
London, 1914-15; Comm. for Relief in Belgium, 
1915-1919; U. S. Food Administrator, 1917-1919, 
mem. War Trade Council; Ch., Supreme Economic 
Council; ch., European Relief. Council. Secretary 
of Commerce, 1921-28; elected president over Al- 
fred E. Smith, 1929; defeated for re-election, 1932. 
Initiated Boulder Canyon project (Hoover Dam); 
Reconstruction Finance Corp.; Supported relief 
measures in Farm Loan Bank, Home Loan Banks, 
Agricultural Credit Corp. Hoover gave his official 
salaries to charities and underpaid officials. Presi- 
dent Truman appointed -him co-ordinator of 
European Food program, 1946; German Food pro- 
gram, 1947; ch., Committee on Reorganization 
of U. S. Executive Depts:, 1948. Founded the 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution and Peace, 
Stanford University. He is chairman of the Robt. 
A. Taft Memorial Foundation. 

References; Encyclopedia Americana; The Mem- 
oirs of Herbert Hoover, 

MRS. HERBERT HOOVER 

Mrs. Lou Henry Hvover was born in Waterloo, 
Ta., Mar. 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, 
a banker. The family moved to Monterey, Calif. She 
was graduated from Stanford University 1898 and 
married Hoover in 1899, sailing with him for his 
post in China. She died Jan. 7, 1944. The Hoovers 
had two sons, Herbert, born 1903, a consulting en- 
gineer, and Allan Henry. Herbert negotiated set- 
tlement of the Anglo-Iran oil dispute: He succeeded 
Gen, Walter Bedell Smith as Under Secretary of 
State in August, 1954. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 32nd president, Dem- 
ocrat, was born near Hyde Park, N. Y., Jan. 30, 
1882, the son of James Roosevelt (died 1900) and 
Sara Delano (died 1941). His ancestor, Claes Mar- 
tenszan van Rosenvelt, came to New Amsterdam 
from Holland in 1649. Claes’ son Nicholas, a New 
York alderman in 1700 and 1715, had a gon 
Johannes, from whom Theodore Roosevelt was 
descended, and a son Jacobus, from whom Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was descended. Roosevelt was grad- 
uated at Harvard, 1904; attended Columbia Law 
school, was admitted to the bar. He went to the 
New York Senate from his Dutchess county dis- 
trict 1910 and 1913. He voted for Woodrow Wilson 
at the 1912 Democratic convention; in 1913 Wiison 
made him assistant secretary of the Navy. 

Roosevelt was nominated for vice president, to 
fun with James M. Cox, July, 1920, at San Fran- 
cisco, Alfred E. Smith making the seconding speech, 
From 1920 to 1928 he was a New York lawyer 
and vice president of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
In Aug., 1921, he was stricken with infantile 
paralysis, which paralyzed his legs. He learned 
to walk with leg braces and a cane and estab- 
lished the Warm Springs, Ga., Foundation for 
helping those so afflicted. 

Roosevelt presented the name of Alfred E,,.Smith 
to the Democratic convention of 1924 in New York, 
and 1928 in Houston, Texas, calling Smith the 
Happy Warrior. Smith was nominated in 1928 


Smith. The financial 
the Democratic promise 
his victory inevitable. He asked emergency pow-_ 
ers, proclaimed the New Deal, and put into effect a 
vast number of administrative changes, Foremost 
was “pump priming,’ or use of public funds for 
relief and public works, resulting in deficit financ- 
ing. He greatly expanded the controls of the 
central government over business and by an excess 
profits tax and pyramiding income taxes produced 
a redistribution of earnings on an unprecedented 
scale. The Wagner act gave labor many advantages 
in organizing and collective bargaining, at the 
same time denying equal privileges to employers. 
Government employes increased to several millions. 

Roosevelt was a tremendous worker and traveler 
despite physical handicaps. By personal persuasive- 
ness he held factions together. He was the first 
president to use radio for—‘‘fireside chats’’ on 
policies. When the Supreme Court voided his meas- 
ures he demanded additional judges of Congress. 
It refused, but resignations soon enabled him to 
replace conservatives who had opposed him. He 
was the first president to break the third term 
tradition and was elected to a fourth term, 1945, 
despite failing health. The culminating event of 
his career was World War Il. He was openly 
hostile to Fascist governments before the war and 
gave Britain substantial support, such as exchang- 
ing 50 destroyers for air bases, before Pearl Har- 
bor made the United States a belligerent. He wrote 
the principles of fair dealing into the Atlantic 
Charter, Aug. 14, 1941 (with Winston Churchill) 
and in the Four Freedoms (Freedom of speech, of 
worship, from want, from fear) Jan. 6, 1941. He 
conferred with the heads of states at Casablanca, 
Jan., 1943; Quebec, Aug., 1943; Teheran, Nov.- 
Dec., 1943; Cairo, Dec., 1943; Yalta, Feb., 1945. He 
died at Warm Springs, Ga., April 12, 1945, aged 63, 
and was buried on his Hyde Park estate, where his 
house and library are in the care of the national 
government. 

References: The Roosevelt I Knew, by Frances 
Perkins; Roosevelt and Hopkins, by Robert E, 
Sherwood; F. D. R., His Personal Letters, edited 
by Elliott Roosevelt. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt was born Oct. 11, 
1884, the daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, a younger 
brother of Theodore Roosevelt, and Anna Hall. 
She was educated in private schools. She married 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Mar. 17, 1905. In 1924-28 she 
was finance chairman of the New York Democratic 
State committee. In 1941-42 she was assistant di- 
rector, Office of Civilian Defense. In 1945-53 
she was U. S. representative in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and at one 
time chairman of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion. She edited her father’s letters under the 
title, Hunting Big Game in the 80s, in 1932; wrote 
This Is My Story, 1937, My Days, 1938, This I 
Remember, 1949. She was the first of presidents’ 
wives to devote herself to a career of social reform 
and political support of her husband’s measures; 
her daily syndicated column, My Day, reflected her 
wide interests. The Roosevelts had six children, 
one dying in infancy. The others: 

James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cush- 
ing of Brookline, Mass., divorced March, 1940; 
married, April 14, 1941, Miss Romelle Theresa 
Schneider of Rochester, Minn. 


Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth B. ° 


Donner of Bryn Mawr, Pa., divorced, July 17, 
1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine 
Googins of Fort Worth, Tex., divorced, April 18, 
1944; married, Dec. 3, 1944, Faye Emerson of Los 
Angeles, divorced, Jan, 17, 1950; married Mrs. 
Minnewa Bell Ross of Santa Monica, California, 
March 15, 1951, 

Franklin D, Jr., married, June 30, 1937, Miss 
Ethel duPont of Wilmington, Del., divorced, May 
21, 1949; married, Aug. 31, 1949, Suzanne Perrin 
of New York. 


John A., married, June 18, 19: 
Clark of Nahant, Mass. pels lise 
Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, Curtis B. 
Dall of New York City, divorced, July 30, 1934; 
married, Jan, 18, 1935, John Boettiger of New 
York City, divorced Aug. 1, 1949; married, Noy, 
11, 1952, Dr. James H. Halsted of Malibu, Calif, 


References; This Is My Story and This I R - 
ber, by Eleanor Roosevelt, : eoats 
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Harry S. Truman 
Harry. S. Truman, 33rd president, Democrat, 
was born at Lamar, Mo., May 8, 1884, the son 
of John. Anderson Truman and Martha Ellen 
Young. Four grandparents were born in Ken- 
tucky and moved to Missouri in the 1840s. The 
Trumans came from England and the President's 
mother’s grandmother from Northern Ireland, 
while an ancestor of his maternal grandfather, 
Solomon Young, came from Germany. A family 
; disagreement on whether Harry Truman’s middle 
z name was Shippe or Solomon, after names of two 
— grandfathers, resulted in his using only S. for 
: his middle initial. He is a Baptist. 
a He attended public schools in Independence, 
eo Mo., worked for the Kansas City Star, 1901, and as 
’ railroad timekeeper and helper in Kansas City 
P banks up to 1905. He joined the Missouri National 
7 Guard, 1905, and was rejected by West Point for 
defective eyesight. He ran his family’s farm, 
1906-17. He entered the Field Artillery school at 
a Fort Sill, Okla., 1917; became ist lieut., Battery P 
and capt., Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, 35th 
Div., A. E. F. He served in the Vosges, Meuse- 
£ Argonne and St. Mihiel actions and was discharged 
ca as major, 1919. He is a colonel in the Field Artillery 
= Reserve. After the war he ran a haberdashery, 
~ became judge of Jackson Co. Court, 1922-24; at- 
is tended Kansas City School of Law, 1923-25. He 
was defeated, then elected presiding judge. 
Truman was chosen senator Nov. 6, 1934; 
z reelected Nov: 5, 1940. In 1944 President Roosevelt 
os suggested Wm. O. Douglas or Truman for vice 
eZ president, the latter being chosen. On Roose- 
velt’s death, Apr. 12, 1945, Truman was sworn 
in as President by Chief Justice Harlan F. 
Stone in the cabinet room of the White House. 
In 1948 he was reelected in the face of polls pre- 


dicting his defeat; his personal energy overcame 


pessimism in Democratic ranks and lethargy among 
Republicans, and he defeated as well dissenting 
Democrats of the States Rights party.- 

Truman supported the Marshall Plan, ECA, 
the rehabilitation of Greece and arming of Turkey, 
and NATO, naming Gen. of the Army Eisenhower 
to the supreme command in Europe. He endorsed 
mutual hemisphere defense; devised Point 4 to 
help under-developed countries economically. He 
opened the United Nations conference by radio 
and participated with Stalin and Attlee in the 
Potsdam Agreement. He authorized the first use of 
an atomic bomb (Hiroshima, Aug. 6; Nagasaki, 
Aug. 9, 1945). He supported a policy of com- 
promise between Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese 
Communists. When the Communists attacked in 
Korea, June, 1950, he ordered support of the 
Republic, and when the U.N. called for armed 
aid he directed Gen. of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur to give it. He held the Army to limited 
objectives and ordered the Navy to keep Formosa 
from attacking the mainland. He removed Mac- 
Arthur from his Far Eastern commands for pub- 
licly opposing this policy. He appointed John 
Foster Dulles, a Republican, -to negotiate the 
treaty of peace with Japan and treaties of defense 
with Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines, 
and he supported the West German peace contract. 
f Truman established the Office of Defense 
‘d Mobilization in 1950, approved high taxes to meet 

rearmament expense, instituted controls of mate- 
rials and prices. He advocated higher wages when 
the cost of living index rose and won a higher 
minimum wage, increased social security and aid 
for housing. He vainly demanded civil rights 
legislation and repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. 
In 1952 %e ordered seizure of steel companies, 
which had refused demands of CIO and WSB, and 
when overruled by the U. S. Supreme Court, re- 
fused to use the Taft-Hartley law. He derided 
loyalty hearings and the Kefauver report on RFC 
extravagance and refused to remove members of 
his staff accused of sharp practices. He rebuilt 
the White House. Just before leaving office he 
issued an executive order creating a Naval reserve 
out of tidelands. In the campaign of 1952 Presi- 
dent Truman travelled 18,000 miles in a special 
train making 211 speeches, many filled with bitter 
personal attacks on the Republican candidate. He 
retired to Independence, Mo., with an office in 
Kansas City, Mo., to write his memoirs. In 1954 
Independence set aside ground for a library for 
Truman’s papers. : 

References: Mr. President, by Wm. Hillman and 
Alfred Wagg; the Man of Independence, by Jona- 
than Daniels. ; 

MRS.. HARRY S. TRUMAN 
Mrs. Elizabeth Virginia Truman was born Feb. 


. be Le e 


oe ee 


13, 1885, in Independence, Mo., the eldest of four 
children and the only daughter of David Willock 
Wallace. She and Mr. Truman attended the same 
grade and high schools in Independence, both be- 
ing graduated in 1901. She attended Barstow, a 
girls’ preparatory school in Kansas City, Mo., for a 
year. She and Mr. Truman were married June 28, 
1919, soon after he returned from overseas. They _ 
have! one daughter, Margaret, born 1924, a concert 
neers Mrs. Truman and her daughter are Episco- 
palians. 


Dwight David Eisenhower 


Dwight David Eisenhower, 34th president, Re- 
publican, was born Oct. 14, 1890, at Denison, Tex., 
the son of David Jacob Eisenhower and Ida 
Elizabeth Stover Eisenhower. His paternal. grand- 
father descended from German Mennonites 
who left the Rhineland for Pennsylvania in the 
1730s, moved to Kansas in 1878. His father met 
his mother at Lane University, a United Brethren 
college at Lecompton, Kan. When Dwight was 1° 
year old his parents moved to Abilene, Kan., 
where his father worked as a mechanic in a 
creamery. Dwight had 6 brothers, of whom 4 are 
living. He was graduated from Abilene high 
school and went to U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point in 1910. In his class of 1915 were the 
later Generals Omar N, Bradley, Jas. van Fleet, 
Jos. T. McNarney and Geo, Stratemeyer. 

Hisenhower began his military career as 2nd 
lieut., 19th U. S. Infantry, at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. He was a lieutenant colonel in charge of a 
tank corps at Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pa., in 1918. 
He was graduated from Infantry Tank School, 
1922; Command and General Staff Sch., 1926; 
Army War College, 1928; Army Industrial College, 
1933. He was asst. executive officer of the Asst. 
Secy of War, 1929-1933, and in the office of the 
Chief of Staff, 1933-35. He was a member of the 
American Military Mission to the Philippines, 
1935-39 and during 4 of those years a major on 
the staff of Gen. MacArthur. He was chief of 
staff, 3rd Div., later 9th Corps, 1940-41, and of 
the 3rd Army, 1941. After the Louisiana War 
Maneuvers he was made chief of the War Plans 
Div., War Dept. General Staff,-and then became 
asst. chief of staff, Operations Div. and held the 
rank of lieutenant general. He was made Com- 
mander of Allied forces landing in North Africa 
Nov. 8, 1942, and advanced to full general in Feb., 
1943, and Commander in Chief of Allied Forces in 
North Africa. He became Supreme Commander, 
Allied Expeditionary Forces Dec. 31, 1943, and as 
such led the Normandy invasion June 6, 1944. He 
was given the temporary rank of General of the 
Army Dec. 19, 1944, which was made permanent 
in 1946. On May 7, 1945, he received the surrender 
of the Germans at Rheims. He was in command 
of the U. S. Occupation Force in Germany in 
1945, and returned to serve as Chief of Staff, Nov. 
19, 1945, to Feb. 7, 1948. From June 7, 1948, to 
Jan. 19, 1953, he was president of Columbia 
Univ., but he took Jeave of absence Dec. 16, 1950, 
to serve as Supreme Allied Commander in Europe 
to organize the forces of NATO. 

Eisenhower resigned from the Army in June, 
1952. He was nominated at the Republican conven- 
tion in Chicago, July 11, 1952, by 845 votes out of 
1,206. On Nov. 4 he was elected over Adlai EH. 
Stevenson, governor of Illinois, by 442 to 89 elec- 
toral votes and 33,936,252 to 27,314,992 popular 
votes. The Republican position favoring the states 
in the tidelands dispute gained votes, as did the 
disaffection over Korea’ and Eisenhower’s promise 
to go to Korea, which he fulfilled in December. 
He was inaugurated Jan. 20, 1953. In 1949 he 
bought a 189-acre farm near Gettysburg; Pa., and 
stocked it with Holsteins and Guernseys. 


Reference: Crusade in Europe, by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 
MRS. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower was born Mamie 
Geneva Doud in Boone, Ia., Nov. 14, 1896. Her 
home was in Denver when Eisenhower, then a 
ist lieutenant of infantry at Fort Sam Houston, 
met her. They were married July 1, 1916. Their 
first son, Dwight Doud, died in infancy; their 
second is John Sheldon Doud Hisenhower, gradu- 
ate of West Point and a major in the 3rd Infantry 
Div., on duty in Korea. John is married to Bar- 
bara Jean Thompson, and they have three 
children: Dwight David Eisenhower, II, Barbara 
Ann and Susan. 


170 United States—Presidents and Their Wives 
Presidents of the United States 


Presidents are counted cnce when minh ste consecutive. Cleveland, elected in 1884, defeated in 1888, 
elected in 1892, is 22nd and 24th president 


Age at Da 
No. Name Born Inau.|Inau. Death Death 
B Geo! jhington. 1732, Feb. 22) 1789 57 1799, Dec. 14) 67 
52 Sere rete Tyas, Oct, 30| 1797 | 61 |1826, July 4| 90 
has [Thomas Jefferson. JT Dem = 1743, April 13] 1801 1826, July 4} 83 
4..|James Ma‘ ACO eA Cae peut -Rep. 1738, ee a = i june = = 
Soon Quine lea See 1767, July 11| 1825 | 87 |1848, Feb. 23| 80 
7..|Andrew Jackson. . Sy 1767, March ap 1829 61 |1845,June 8) 78 
8. :|Martin Van Buren.. : 82, Dec : 1837 54 ee July a6 HH 
ar iam Harriso: - ’ 
10,. Sons ee 1790, March 29| 1841 I 1862, Jan. 18) 71 
11. .|James ox Pol 1795, Nov. 2 49 |1849, 15) 53 
12. .|Zach: Taylor. . 1784, Nov. 24| 1849 64 |1850, 9) 65 
13..|M Fillmore. 1800, Jan. 7 50 |1874, 8 me 
14. .|Franklin Pierce. = 1804, Nov. 23) 1853 48 11869, Oct. 8 
15..|James Buchanan......... 1791, April 23 65 » June 1) 77 
16..|Abraham Lincoln...... ...|Rep 1809, Feb. 12 52 , April 15) 56 
-17,.|Andrew Johnson. . » Dec. 29) 1865 56 |1875, July 31} 66 
18. .|Ulysses Simpson Grant. . 1822, April 27) 1869 46 |1885, July 23) 63 
19... Rutherford Birchard 1 Hayes 1822, Oct. 1877 |~-54—_|1893, Jan. 17| 70 
20..|James Abram Gartfiel . 1831, Nov. 1881 49 j1881, Sept. 19) 49 
21..|Chester Alan oun 1830, Oct. 5| 1881 50 {1886, Nov. 18) 56 
22..|Grover Cleveland......... 1837, Mareh 18} 1885 47 |1908, June 24| 71 
23..|Benjamin Harrison....... 1833, Aug. 20} 1889 55 |1901, March13| 67 
24..|Grover Cleveland..... - 1837, March 18} 1893 55 11908, June 2: 71 
25. .| William McKinley. . 1843, Jan. 29} 1897 | .54 |1901, Sept. 14) 58 
26. ,| Theodore Roosevelt. . 1858, Oc 27) 16 42 |1919, Jan. 6; 60 
2. illiam eee Tatt 1857, Sept. 15) 1 51 i, 72 
28...) W Wilson,........ : 6, . 28} 1913 56 |1924, Feb. 3| 67 
29, .| Warren ‘Gamaliel Harding. ae 1865, Nov. 2] 1921 55 11923, Aug. 2] 57 
30. .|Calvin Coolidge..........|ReD.. 1872, J 4| 1923 51 . J 5} 60 
31. ||Herbert Clark Hoover. .... Rep 1874. Aug. .10| 1929 be ae) eS eee Tt aa 
32. .|Franklin ween Roosevelt. Dem. 882, Jan. 30 ante 51 |1945, April 12} 63 
33.,|Harry 8. Truman......... 1884, May 8] 1945 00: e.aaare cares SS 
34. .|\Dwight David enisenhower Bene SR 1890, Oct. 14! 1953 CY Es eee ge lst 


CA ee Ba NS a dl ed A NR nin el cst tech Seereline ah Aen a ASS SI CAEL RS 
Andrew Johnson—a Democrat, nominated vice president by peel Poublicass and elected with Lincoln. 
Cleveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; Grant’s, Ulysses; Wilson’s, Thomas Wood- 

row; that of Coolidge, John Calvin. Mr. Truman uses the initial ‘s. but has no middle name. : 


RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 
Baptist—Harding, Truman. 
Congregationalist—Coolidge. 

Disciples of Christ—Garfield. 

Episcopalian—Washington, Madison, Monroe, 
William Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, 
Arthur, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Friends (Quakers)—Hoover,. 

Methodist—Polk, Johnson, Grant, McKinley. 

Presbyterian—Jackson, Buchanan, Cleveland, 
Benjamin Harrison, Wilson, Eisenhower. 

Reformed Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt, 

Unitarian—John Adams, John Quincy Adams, 
Fillmore, Taft. 

Jefierson and Lincoln did not claim membership 
jin any denomination, but Jefferson expressed a 
preference for the Unitarian faith. Hayes at- 
tended the Methodist Church, but never joined. 


Freemasons—Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Gar- 
field, McKinley, ‘Theo. Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, 
F. D. Roosevelt, Truman. 


ORIGINAL PATERNAL AN Rie bing 


Dutch—Van Buren. Theodore Roosevelt. Frank- 


lin D. Roosevelt. Swiss and Palatinate Geen 


Hoover. German and Swiss—Eisenhower. 
English-—Washington, John Adams, Madison, 
John Quincy Adams, illiam Henry Harrison, 
Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, 
Grant, Garfield, Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, 
Taft, Harding, Coolidge. 
English-Scotch-Irish—Truman, 
Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Scotch-Irish—Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson, 
Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). 


Wives of the Presidents 


President Wife’s Name 
Washington Martha Se Seah ye e) C 
J. Adams...........]Abigail S: abesenc seks 
Jefferson 


Williams Le Harrison 
Tyler. nlearelexace 


OLE sisislecceugeccess 
Taylor....... 
Fillmore, «. 


Anna Symmes. , 
.|Letitia Christian? 


Garfield............|Lucretia Rudolph. 
BANDIT orto 5 tiens 0/0 .0'e Ellen Lewis Herndon.\. 
Cleveland........ 
Benjamin areaca: 


McKinley ,........ 
Theodore Roosevelt . 


SLARU Wishavala sieieibicl sie. oleic 
Wilsons ii tiicce ee. 


. {Frances Folsom 


Eisenhower. . 


1Born London, father 
reuse a Maryland citizen. 


Pe es 


Nativity| Born |Mar’ed | Died | Sons |Dau’ers 


*Plus 2 infants, dec’d. 8Plus 1 infant, dec’d. 4Plus 1 ine 


¥ 
f 


ia 


ss = ™ pt 7” ben — rs 


United States—Vice Presidents, Presidents of Continental Congress 171 
Vice Presidents of the United States 


~- The numerals given vice presidents do not coincide with those 
presidents had two different Thee presidents. 4 o wan the 1h precdene enn yiel 


Thus, while Lincoln was the 16th president, Hanni 
Hamlin, who was elected with him for his first term, was only the 15th vice president, 
Resi- al-) Poli- 
Birthplace Yr. (dence ied | tics Place of Death | Yr. |Age 
Quincy, Mass.........|1735/Mass..} 1789 |Fed.,./Quincy, Mass......./1826] 90 
fferson...|Shadwell, Va......... 1743)Va....| 1797 |Rep...|Monticello, Va....../1826| 83 
Newark, N. J........ 1756|N. Y¥..}| 1801 p...|Staten Island, N. Y..|1836} 80 
Ulster Co., N.-¥...... 739| ** || 1805 |Rep...|Washington, D. C,..|1812] 73 
. -|Marblehead, Mass. ., .|1744)/Mass..| 1813 |Rep...| Washington, D.C ...|1814| 70 
kins CEN Xs ces a 4iN. Y..| 1817 jRep...|Staten Island, N. Y..|/1825| 51 
7\*Jobn C. Cathoun, ..|Abbeville, 8. C....... 1782'S. C...} 1825 |Rep...| Washington, D, C..,/1850] 6& 
. |Kinderhook, N. Y....|/1782|N. Y..| 1833 |Dem..|/Kinderhook, N. Y...|1862] 79 
e, 1780|Ky.... Frankfort, Ky... ...|1850| 70 
reenway, V.a. ..{1790)Va.... ..|Richmond, Va......|1862) 72 
...|Philadelphia, Pa. 1792|Pa.... é err Neos ede «++ +1864) 72 
..». |{Summer! .|1800|N. Y.. Buffalo, N. ¥.......|1874| 74 
....|Sampson Co alias Co., Ala..... 0/1853] 67 
14/John C. Breckinridge|Lexington, Lexington, Ky 1875| 54 
cae Re Cae Bangor, Me..... 1891) 81 
16|Andrew Johnson. ...|Raleigh, N. Carter Co., Tenn 1875| 66 
17|Schuyler Colfax.....|/New York City et Mankato, Minn 885) 62 
; 18|Henry Wilson,..... ngton, N. H..../1812|Mass.. Washington, D. 1875) 63 
te 19/Willlam A, Wheeler..|Malone, N. Y........ 18i9/N. Y.. -..|Malone, N. Y... -|1887] 68 
A 20/Chester A. Arthur .. .|Fairfield, Vt.......... 30} ** . |New York City.N, Y¥..|1886| 56 
4 21/Thomas A, Hendricks|Muskingum Co., Ohio|1819|Ind...| 1885 |Dem. .|Indianapolis, Ind... .|1885) 66 
Py 22|Levi P. Morton.....|Shoreham, Vt........ 24\N. ¥..) 1889 |Rep...|Rhinebeck, N. Y....|1920| 96 
23|Adlai E. Stevenson. .|Christian Co., Ky..... 1835|Ell.. ..| 1893 |Dem: .|Chicago, Hil... ..: «. {19t4! 78 
J 24\Garrett A. Hobart. .|Long Branch, N. J... .|1844/N. J...| 1897 |Rep...|Paterson, N. J......|1899) 55 
’ 25|Theodore Roosevelt. |New York City, N. Y.|1858|N. ¥..! 1901 |Rep.../Oyster Bay, N. Y¥.. .|1919] 61 
| 26/Charles W.Fairbanks| Unionville Centre, Ohio|1852|Ind..,| 1905 |Rep...|Ipdianapolis, Ind... .|1918] 66 
27\James S, Sherman...|Utica, N. Y.......... 55|N. Y..| 1909 |Rep...|Utica, N. Y...... «+ {1912} 57 
28/Thomas R. Marshall|No. Manchester, Ind., |1854/Ind...| 1913 |Dem..|Washington, D. C...|1925) 71 
Z 29|Calvin Coolidge..... Plymouth, Vt....... .|1872|Mass..| 1921 |Rep...|Northampton, Maga, ./1933) 60 
30/Charles G. Dawes etta, Ohio,...... 1865/Il....| 1925 |Rep...|Evanston, Il......../1951) 85 
31|Charles is.......|Topeka, Kan,........ 1860|Kan..| 1929 |Rep...|Washington, D. C.. .\1936) 76 
32|John Nance Garner..|Red River Co,, Tex.. .|1869|Tex...| 1933 |Dem..|....0..-sc00. Bees . 
33|Henry Agard Wallace|Adair County, Ia. . |1888\Lowa,. .| 1941 
34 Ss. an...{Lamar, Mi 1884|Mo... | 1945 
2 35|Alben W. Barkley . ./Graves Ccunty, Ky. ..|1877|)Ky....| 1949 
36|Richard M. Nixon... !Yorba Linda. Calif... . |1913|Calif..| 1953 Pee IC On Ie OO youn: (3 
(*) John C. Calhoun resigned Dec. 28, 1832, having been elected to the U. S. Senate (Dec. 12, 
* 1832) to fill vacancy caused by the resignation of Robert Y. Hayn 


yne. 
(x) Andrew Johnsop—A Democrat nominated by Republicans and elected with Lincoln on the Na- 


tional Union ticket. 


Presidents of the Continental Congress 
WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 


On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
(Georgia was not then represented) met in Phila- 
delphia and organized what has since been com- 
monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
bers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
was by States (Colonies), each State having one 
vote. The Delegate in charge was styled President 
of the Congress. . 

The Continental Congress was in session, at 
yarious. times and places, until March 2, 1789. One 
of its important acts was the drawing up, and 
adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Independence, which was signed by ‘‘The Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, assembled.”’ 

Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
Continental Congress adopted ‘‘Articles of Confed- 
eration and Perpetual Union between the States.’ 


These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
name ‘“‘The United States of America,’’ but this 
designated a group of states acting together, not a 
nation. The Articles are sometimes called the 
First Constitution. They remained in force until 
the Constitution of the United States went into 
effect, Mar. 4, 1789. 

George Washington was the first President of the 
United States under the Constitution. Others for 
whom the claim has been made were merely pre- 
siding officers of the Continental Congress. 

The Articles of Confederation, though adopted by 
the Continental Congress in 1778. were not 
ratified by all of the States until March 1, 1781, 
Maryland being the last to assent. The Articles 
designated Congress as ‘‘the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled.’’ Presidents of the sessions of 
the Continental Congress were: 


Name Chosen or elected Born Died 

RASTO OLDIE V to tirstalorerciacislastateletticteeit.s/sce.cic)o@ e's Sept. 5, 1774 1721 1775 

Heasy Mid. yion, Rh AOna rs ant o Oa Oo BE ORaCe ct. 22, 1774 1717 1784 
Mowtoneanaolin Vatienc tte reagan ss oes May 10, 1775 1721 1775 
FONT ELANCOGK:, MASS... 65 3)c acs sive cece cccapereecnss May 24, 1775 1737 1793. 

' Henry Waurens, 8: COC)... cone vesdeccceess ye aaterels Nov. 1, 1777 1724 1792 
STIS EIGN aki Citi wise pivGle Diana sd lees nc ce ealncs Dec, 10, 1778 1745 1829 

Samuel Huntington, Comn...........s.cseeueeweees Sept. 28, 1779 1731 1796 

Thomas McKean, Del. (1)... 5... 52sec eeeeeeeeens July 10, 1781 1734 1817 

FONU AAMsON) Mid. (2)-6 27. occ cos we aivie cles ste ss dees sis Nov. 5, 1781 1715 1783 

Elias Boudjnot, N. J.... Nov. 4, 1782 1740 1821 

Thomas wiffiin, Pa... . Nov. 3, 1783 1744 1800 

Richard Henry Lee, Va. Nov. 30, 1784 1732 1794 

John Hancock, Mass. (3 Nov. 23, 1785 1737 1793 
Nathaniel Gorham, Mass June 6, 1785 1738 1796 

Arthur St. Clair, Pa.... Feb. 2, 1787 1734 1818 

Cyrus Griffin, Va...... es Jan. 22, 1788 1748 1810 


1781. 8Did not serve owing to illness. 


008 5] 90 — 0 
iFirst president to serve after final ratification of Articles of Confederation was armounced, by order of 
eereree, March-1, 1781. 2First president to serve after surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Oct. 19, 


Oath of the President; Judicial and Executive Officers 


The Constitution directs that the President shall 
take the following oath or affirmation: “‘I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States, 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.”? (Custom decrees the use of the words ‘‘So 
help me God’’ at the end of the oath when taken 
by the President-elect, his left hand on the Bible 
for the duration of the oath, with his right hand 

. Blightly raised.) 


Federal judges and justices take the following 
oath or affirmation before performing the duties of 
office: ‘‘I, , do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will administer justice without re- 
spect to persons, and do equal right to the poor 
and to the rich, and that I will faithfully and 
impartially discharge and perform all the duties 
incumbent upon me as according to the 
best of my abilities and understanding, agreeably 
to the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
So help me God.” 


United States—Cabinet Officers, 1789-1953 
CABINETS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Secretaries of State 


The Department of Foreign Affairs w crested by Act of Congress July 27, ne ‘was appolnied 
page ed to Department of State on f, 18. ets pi Neriee -3 ee a Minister to France, was 
cee oe pe ate Py, President wae SLAY en fice March rg na "Jonn 
office of Secretary for Forei airs cate rok a oo nteee Ninth Con tated 
oe ‘March 1784, in mince ‘or Robert R. Bivingehan Bie wey Jan. 1781), left it in September, 
i phe the U. S. Supreme Court was established w Justice. 
e agers tt of ae eal hag ene under ie ne difection. of ae Presiden Ae with — duties a) 
rrespondence wi ie ic minister: nsuls Sta and with 
eaieabit ee of foreign powers accredited to the 2 United States. and to negotiations of whatever character 
relating to the foreign affairs of the United States. 


5-257 Sa eee aa SEN a WY VS | | a ee a ee 
Presidents | Cabinet Officers |r omelpoisted|| Presidents | - Cabinet Officers [rome ee 


eS neon Thomas Jefferson....|Va-...| 1789 ||Grant....... Hamilton Fish......}N. ¥.. 
oh ..| Edmund Randolph. .| * 1794 ||Hayes.......| William M, Evarts...| ** 
wy oy ° .| Timothy, Picxering.. -|Mass.. aege on. potato wigs — ess .|Me.. . 

TOAGGMGe aaj = A797 Pp Arthor.. 2... oy SS 5 oy 
ese ‘i. \John Marshali.,....|Wa....] 1800 ||Cleveland....|Thomas F. Bayard...|Del... 
Jefferson. .:..| James Madison....,.| ** 1801 }|B. Harrison. .|James G.Blaine.....|Me..-. 
Madison,....| Robert Smith.......]Md...} 1809 ..jJohn W. Foster, .... I 

OS Sra James Monroe...... Va....] 1811 }|Cleveland....|Walter Q. Gresham. ,|Ill.. 
Monroe...... John Quincy Adams .|/Mass..| 1817 % Richard Olney. .....]/Mass.. 
J. Q, Adams, . er eney. oa .|Ky....] 1825 MeKinley .... John Sherman.....,.|Ohio. 
Jackson..... M Van Buren...JN. ¥..{ 1829 z iii] William R. Day..... 

Perea we Beare PBR CLOB. - La....} 1831 -;..|John Hay...... Salats 


een Jobn ‘Forsyth. ei aleve ave CP Moceia 
Van Buren.. ea 
W.H. Harrison Daniel Webster..... Mass.. 
Tyler. sh 


Bainbridge Colby.... 
.|Charies E. Hugnes... 


Harding. 
1845 |}Coolidge.. .. 


1849 * TLiiD [Frank B. ‘Ketlosé.. .-|Minn. 
1850 }j/Hoover...... Henry L. Stimson. OES 
1852 ||F.D.Roosevelt|Cordell Hull........ 
1853 meats 6 ward R. Stettinius, 
1857 {fh Dose Se eta 
eecsie Pe 1860 {}Truman,.... James F. Byrnes. 
Lincoln,,....| William H. “Seward. .JN. ¥.-} 1861 eS ae versace George G. Marshall: ||Pa.. 
Johnson,.... s¢ 1865 eee oe Dean G. Acheson. 
GPAs... fs Elihu B, Washburne.|I1....| 1869 |{Risenhower. .|John Foster Dulles... 


Secretaries of the Treasury 


ae Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, 
qs., as ‘joint treasurers of the United Colonies.” Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of Loans 
i 27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances by the Seventh Continental 
Congress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Department was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 1789, 
and President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on BoB 11: 


Ap | 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home pointed| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home Bee 


Washington..| AJexander Hamilton..|N. Y..| 1789 ||Johnson.....|/Hugh McCulloch... .|Ind.. 1865 
_ ..| Oliver Wolcott ......|Ct...:] 1795 ||Grant...:25|George S. Boutwell. . :|Mass, 1869 
J, Adams.... x ees CL 1797 ls eees| William A, Richardson 1873 
...|Samuel Dexter....../Mass..| 1801 “ ({......|Benjamin H. Bristow.|Ky....| 1874 
Jefferson. pte ze Revese|- 1801 ae eee -| Lot M. Morrill... ...|/Me....| 1876 
Tea | Albert Gallatin......)/Pa....] 1801 ||Hayes.......|John Sherman.. ..|Ohio, .| 1877 
Madison..... N a ERAS he 1809 ||Garfield:....| William Windom. .::|Minn.| 1881 
a ara George W.Campbell.|Tenn.| 1814 |/Arthur......|CharlesJ. Folger...../N. Y..| 1881 
‘“,.ee|AlexanderJ Dallas. .}/Pa...,) 1814 *  sacees| Walter @: Gresham. -|Ind...| 1884 
ot arara William H. Grawiora: Ga.,,,| 1816 «+++s|Hugh McCulloch. ote 1884 
Monroe...... Se 1817 Cleveland,” .|Daniel Manning... .;/|N. ¥..] 1885 
J. Q. Adams.,| Richard Rush. . Bee of -1828 Charlies 8, Fairehtid. « = 1887 
Jackson...... Samuel D. Ingham... |** 1829 ||B. Harrison: ;|William Windom. ..|Minn. 1889 
% Louis McLane.. 1831 oe Charles Foster...... io. 


“ 


Gi Oh: 
-.e| 1833 ||Cleveland. ...|John G. Carlisle. .... 

i2!] 1833 ||McKinley. ,..|Lyman J. Gage... 
N.H..| 1834 |/T. Roosevelt. ae 


.| William J. Duane. . 
.| Roger B. Taney. 
.| Levi Woodbury . 


“ 


Van Buren, . 


es lie M. Shaw..... 
W.H. Harrison Thomas Ewing... Ohio. eorge B. Cortely 
Tyler. , “ Franklin MacVeagh. 
SP San, a. Walter Forward... :|Pa..., G. McAdoo. 
ts «| ohn C. Spencer...../N. Y.. Carter Glass. ..... 
~ a SHAN Stee M. Bibb... rR: David F. Houston.. 
olk.......,|Robe alker. 88.. An 
Taylor....,,.| William M. Meredith. Pavo.ic crew Mellon. . 
Fillmore. .... peel Corwin. a eto: ‘ = 
Pierce....+.,|James Guthrie. ..,., Yeses den L. Mi 
Buchanan,...| Howell Cobb........ Ga... +| QRgen T a ee 
“4... .{Philip F. Thomas, .,.{Md.., Bent Moraine: ir.) 1934 
‘ ia SOND AL IOIX ices w. 50 See 2 Fred M. Vinson ..... ae +} 1945 - 
Lincoln... ... Salmon P. Chase..... Ohio... 


John W. naan: 3 1946 


privet William P. Fessenden.|Me.. .|George M. Humphrey Ohio. 1953 
! 


“ |Hugh McCulloch... ./Ind.. 


Be vics of Defense 


The National Military Establishment was created by Public Law 253, date 
4 ee 2 Nm ae peed a regia ot ae President’s Cabinet. The Denneemener ae the Hen 
t G orce function w: n the National Military E r 
and the Navy are no longer members of the President’s Gabinel nianurmmtacu daa seret tS poe 


Ap 5 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home pointed Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home pombe 


aes hany% James V. Forrestal...|N. ¥..| 1947 ||Truman...../Robert A. Lovett....|N.Y. . 1951 


Co ntart Louis A. Johnson.. ape Va. 1949 ||Risenhower. . i 
tue A, Jenne. <- ann Charles E. Wilson... .|Mich. 1953 


? 
% 


,... Ban 


—— a eo oe ys -. . a Sh —= +. aT -  T. _*. coed fy 
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Secretaries of War ‘ 


—_ The Second Continental Sonsress se set bmp an, Benjain ae a Board of War and Ordnance consisting of 


hur... rae 
1817 ||Cleveland....|William C. Endicott. .|Mass..| 1885 
1817 }|B. Harrison. .|Redfield Proctor.....|/Vt. 


7 five members: John Adams, Roger She arrison, James Wilson and Edward Rut 
io Richard Peters was elected Secretary ‘on June 12. ‘This Board several times changed, continued un 
ae Oct. 30, 1781, when Congress appointe Benjamin Lincoln Secretary of War, a Position Rees by Ae 
F of Congress the previous February. The Eleventh Continental Congress on March 8, appoin 
i Gen. Henry Knox to succeed him with the added duties of the Navy. The War (and Navy) Vbeve artaent 
was created by Act of Congress Aug. 7, aie and Gen. Henry Knox was conuniteninier ech 
as War under that Act Sept. 12, 1789. 
“¢ Ap- A 
i. Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home/pointed|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home pointeal 
Washington..|Henry Knox........ 1789 ||Johnson...../Edwin M. Stanton. Bt pee 1865 
A = -|Timothy Pickering. 1795 Tete as U. 8. Grant (ad. in.) |. |T1. 1867 
y James McHenry..... 1796 ||Johnson.... .|Lorenzo Thomas (ad, ea in) scccesl LOG 
J.Adams....) 00 ey 1797 Cee 3 eae Jonn M. Schofield... ./Ill....] 1868 
“,...|John Marshall...... 1800 ||Grant.......|John A. Rawlins. “ 1869 
3 i ...~|Samuel Dexter...... 1800 ve William T, Sherman..|Ohio..| 1869 
£ *,... .|Roger Griswold...... 1801 .| William ap. ./lowa..| 1869 
' Jefferson.....|Henry Dearborn..... 1801 .| Alphonso rates acne Ohio.| 1876 
: - William Eustis. ..... 1809 James Don. Cameron.|Pa....} 1876 
ae — ee. John Armstrong... .. 1813 George W. McCrary. |Ilowa 1877 
oh es (DOMES Monroe......°. 1814 ....{/Alexander Ramsey...|Minn.| 1879 
1815 -|Robert T. Lincoln....|Til....| 1881 
en en) 8 5. SABO. SHOIDY: 5-.20 25 = 1817 a aS 1881 


: 1825 o . -|Stephen B. Elkins W.Va.| 1891 
a :|Peter B. Porter. . even 3 1828 ||Cleveland.... Daniel 8. Lamont....{N. Y..| 1893 
John H. et 1829 ||McKinley...|Russel A. Alger. . .-|Mich, 1897 

wis Cass.......... 1831 o oa Blibu: Hoot. vere ie 5) INe ee) DERE 

Benjamin e PP me 1837 ||T. Roosevelt.| = =“ ..... Wotelorafistcs 1901 

Joel R. Po ae viaig ee S.C 1837 - .| William H. Taft -|Ohio. .j 1904 

W.H. Harrison John Bell. . Runcearans 1841 o .|Luke E. Wright...... Tenn. 1908 

Ee g 1841 |/Taft........|Jacob M. Dickinson..| ** 1909 
‘|John McLean....... 1841 .|Henry L. Stimson....|N. ¥...| 1911 

John C. Spencer..... 1841 ..| Lindley M. Garrison. |N.J...| 1913 

ames M, Porter..... 1843 ...|Newton D. Baker....|Ohio..| 1916 

-++..-|William Wilkins... .. 1844 John W. Weeks...... 1921 

illiam L. Marcy 1845 SS stp 1923 

; George W. Crawford 1849 S Ene F. Davis. 1925 
2 .|Edward Bates. 1850 James W. Good.. y 1929 
. .|Charles M. Conrad. 1850 Patrick J. Hurley . 1929 

= ;|Jefferson Davis. . S 1853 George H. Dern..... 1933 
.|John B. Floyd... fi 1857 Harry H. rcnaee Kan.. 1936 

.|Joseph Holt......... wee} 1861 Henry L. Stimson....|N. Y¥..| 1940 

imon Cameron. .... Pa....| 1861 Robert P. Patten -|N. ¥..| 1945 


Edwin M. Stanton...|Ohio..|. 1862 Kenneth C. Royall...|N. G..| 1947 


(*) Last member of the President’s Cabinet. The War Department is now a branch of the National 
Military Establishment, created by Public Law 253, dated July 26, 1947. 


Secretaries of the Navy 


The Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made the Secretary a 
member of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed George Cabot of Beverly, Mass., the first Secretary 
of the Navy, May 3, 1798, but he declined the office. Benjamin Stoddert was appointed the same te! 


a 
‘] Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home pdintedl Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home Ronen 
4 dam: gece amin Stoddert...|Md...| 3798 Gideon Welles...... Ct....] 1861 
Jefterson. : #8 1801 Gideon Welles....... ee ee 865 

NS Robert Smith. ...... co 01 Adolph i Borie...../Pa.... 1869 
Y Jacob Crowninshield . |Mass. 1805 George M. Robeson..|N. J.. 1869 
.|Paul Hamilton...... Dee 809 : | |RichardW. Thompson Ind...| 1877 
William Jones.- ..... Bove 1813 .|Nathan Goff Jr...... W.Va.| 1881 
ayeneorn pshleld M 1814 William i: Ghandier |(NoHL:|. 1862 
Cr inshie! asa. iliam andler |N. H.. 
che: at 1817 . | William C, Weer Bharti = 1885 


:|gmith-Thompson....|N. ¥..| 1818 : :|Benjamin F. Tracy 1889 
thard..|N.J...| 1823 ||Cleveland....|Hilary A. Herbert, . |Ala...] 1893 
i aan sf 1825 ||McKinley ...,|John D. Long....... Mass. 1897 


: |John Santo k N.C..} 1829 |/T. Roosevelt: 1901 
y ‘|Cevi Woodbury... <2: N-H..) 1831 r++ [William . Moody...| i | 1802 
en [Ned se. weir orton........ . 
“VFamee i Fomatne. (exc | TEES || 2 is GeRep enantio] apes 
. |James K. Paulding...|N. Y.. o> pieine PX ICUOF etca a 
G E, Badger... . N. C.,] 1841 “ [))/|Druman H. Newberry|Mich. | 1908 
pa i “s 1841 |/Taft.........|/George von L. phe Mass.| 1909 
Abel P. Upshur...... Va....| 1841 |/Wilson....... soeepnus Soul: -|N. G..] 1913 
. |David Henshaw..... Mass,.| 1843 ||Harding......|Edwin Denby.. -|Mich.| 1921 
‘Thomas W. Gilmer..|/Va....| 1844 SOASe -- ie 1923 
John Y. Mason...... “ s.ee] 1844 31 |Curtis D. Wilbur. Cal... 1924 
. |George Bancroft.....]/Mass..| 1845 Hees Beat CharlesFrancisAdams|Mass..| 1929 
John Y. Mason...... Va....| 1846 |/F.D. Roosevelt Claude A. delegeee © .|Va....] 1933 
.|William B. Preston..| ** _~. 1849 .|Charles Edison. . . . N. J 1940 
caiste William A. Graham 1850 iS ..|Frank Knox..... 1940 
j EW Dp latelave's John P. Kennedy. 1852 S ne Ws Forrestal.. 1944 
f Pierce. ...... James C. Depts ¢ 853 ||Truman. 945 
Buchanan.... /Isaac Toucey.. 1857 
(*) Last member of the President’s Cabinet. The Navy Department is now a branch of the National 
Military Establishment, created by Public Law 253, dated July 26, 1947. 
Attorneys General 
Attorney General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. Washington ap- 
pointed Edmund Randolph of Virginia, to the post. The Attorney General was made a member of the 
Cabinet in 1814. : x 
p- D- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Homel/pointed|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home /pointed 
eee | ff ee 
d ‘ashi 1 +...| 1789 ||J. Adams...../Charles Lee......... Va.. 1797 
Z x ee er = et: Bradford. Pa: ate Iio4 ‘Theophilus Parsons..|Mass..| 1801 


“ “"**|Gharles Lee...../Va....| 1795 |\Jefferson...-..|Levi Lincoln.-..... Mases..| 1801 


* 
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ttor ‘ , Continued) Grant......++- 
oa eaemniin ies pBmith Md...) 3805 |i 
- cae ‘Breckenridge|Ky.... a 
eee ee ey (iets 1807 ||Garneld. 
Madlgon.----+--| wintiam Pinkney. .|Md... ist cat CE ae: . 
«Siti i TRichard Rush....|Pa....| 1814 ||Cleveland... 
; iam Wirt Ve i817 | [> ‘ Miller 
dee, | VAs sie] SESLE bh ee ee as Te Re < 
vas a veils 1825 Cleveland....... 
. Berrien|Ga.,,. 
See B. Taney..|Md...| 1831 ci 
Benjamin F. Butler N. Y.. be i 
Felix Grundy. .../Lenn.| 1838 |/T. Roosevelt... 
......|Henry D. Gilpin..|/Pa....| 1840 2 
W. H. Harrison..|John J. Crittenden Ky... aeat 
vider ‘|Hugh S. Legare../S.C...| 1841 ||Tatt.,....000--- 
ES John Nelson..... Md...} 1843 sham.........- 
“i ]John Y. Mason...|Va....] 1845 ||Wilson........./J. C. MeReynolds}Tenn. 
.| Nathan Clifford.,.|Me....| 1846 3 aoe .,|Thomas W Gregory|Tex. .. 
Isaac Toucey..../Ct....] 1848 re poe 
Reverdy Johnson,.|Md. 1849 ||Harding.. 
ohn J. Crittenden|Ky.. 1850" 2s) 2 So eet eae tere 
Caleb Cushing. ..|Mass. Coolidge.. 
Jeremiah S. Black|Pa....} 1857 
Edwin M. Stanton/Ohio.. <3 


Titian J. Coffey 
(ad. in.)|Pa....| 1863 


. 1860 
Edward Bates...|Mo....) 1861 a 


asse eee ss |VamMes Speed slenaeeee Ky....] 1864 
J Seocene “i yor 1865 S 
“.,.-s+.|Henry Stanbery../Ohio..| 1866 |/Truman....... 


Johnson,.....,}| William M. Evarts/N. Y.. 1868 

Grant.........|Ebenezer R. Hoar|Mass..| 1869 “ 
te ceeeeeee {Amos I Akerman|Ga....| 1870 ||Eisenhower.... 
*  oeeseeee (George H. Williams|UOre...| 1871 


. P. McGranery.. . 
H. Brownell, Jr... . 


Postmasters General 


Benjamin Franklin had been Deputy Postmaster in America (1737), and Postmaster General for the 
Colonies (1753) under the King until summarily dismissed by him Jan. 30, 1774. The Second Continental 
Congress: created the Pos: Office Department with headquarters in Philadelphia and on July 26, 1775, 
elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster General for one year. On his sailing later for France as one 
of the Ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Nov. 7, 1776. Ebenezer Hazard was appointed 
Postmaster General Jan. 28, 1782. Congress temporarily established the Post Office Department as a 
branch of the Treasury, on Sept. 22, 1789, and Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood Postmaster 
General on Sept..26. The Postmaster General was made a member of the Cabinet March 9, 1829. His is 
the only portfolio in the Cabinet that expires every four years. 


aoe ee ee 
Ap- A 
Presidents |Cabinet Officers |Home|/pointed Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home pointed 


Washington ....jSamuel Osgood..../Mass..J 1789 |}Grant . .|Marshall Jewell... 
ze Timothy Pickering} ‘‘ - 1 i) i 
- Joseph , Habersham Ga... 5 cp Hayes.. 


Horace Mayna: 


aaa “ ay 1801 ||Garfield .|Thomas L. James .|K 
.|Gideon Granger .. Ct., a ot ATOHUE.s cca ce eee &: Howe 
> = wae Nee se eeeevee| WalterQ.Gresham, 
Return J. Meigs jr |Ohio..} 1814 ‘@ wecesteue| Frank Hatton. 22. 
= se 1817 |/Cleveland.......| William F, Vilas...|Wis...| 1885 
+eeeees/JODD McLean..... * 1823 Soe tae ..|Don M. Dickinson.|Mich. 1888 
J. Q. Adams ,.. ‘ad 1825 ||B. Harrison..,..|John Wanamaker.|Pa....| 1889 
William T. Barry../Ky....] 1829 ||/Cleveland......./Wilson 8. Bissel...|N. ¥..| 1893 
Amos Kendall. ...| ** 1835 = eee] William L, Wilson.|W.Va.| 1895 
a6 1837 ||McKinley......, James A. Gary....|Md... 1897 
John M, Niles. ...)/Ct....J 1840 ‘* --:++./Charles E. Smith ./Pa....| 1898 
.| Francis Granger...|N. ¥..] 1841 |/T. Roosevelt. ..]_ ° . oS 1901 
.|francis Granger...|N. Y¥.,| 1841 = -.»../Henry C. Payne. | Wis..| 1902 
Charles A, Wickliff|Ky 1841 ss .....| Robert J. Wynne..|Pa 1904 


Cave Johnson.....|" . .|GeorgeB.Cortelyou|N. ¥..] 1905 


Jacob Collamer , |George vonL.,Meyer|Mass, 1907 


Nathan K. Hall.. .|N Taft.... Frank H.Hitcheock| ‘* 
..|Samuel D.Hubbard Wilson. Albert S. Burleson.|Tex.., reyes 
Pierce... ..|James Campbell... . Harding. Will H. Hays.....j/Imd...| 1921 
Buchanan,......)Aaron V. Brown... |! ee Hubert Work. .... 3922 
7 eoesee-(9OSeph Holt. ..... aera Harry 8. New.....|Ind...] 1923 
«.se.-/Horatio King,.... Coolidge. a Sh mech Dee 
Lincoln...,,....| Montgomery Blair. Hoov alter F. Brown. .|Ohio..| 1929 


“\ weneceeee| William Dennison. 
Johnson,....+. ‘s 


PRES ay 
F, D. Roosevelt. |James A. Farley...|N. ¥..| 1933 


; Frank C. Walker ..|Pa.... 
seceeeeee(Alex. W. Randall..|Wis...]| 1866 |/Truman...,...|Robt B. Hannegan ee 1948 
Grant.... eseeee/JOhn A. J. CreswelliMa...]| 1869 as 5 ..|Jesse M.Donaldson|Mo.. . 1947 
seeee-++.-|James W. Marshali|Va ...| 1874 ||Eisenhower,’/!/A. , Summerfield. |Mich.| 1953 


Secretaries of the Interior 


The Department of the Interior was created b 

ee ee cn ence anter y Act of Congress March 3, 1849, and its Secretary 
Ap- 

Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home!pointed Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home ete 
Taylor..... ....|/Thomas Ewing. ..|/Ohio..| 1849 ||Grant. Cra ee 
Fil MOF......- Hane A. Pearce...|Md...| 1850 peat cA one Sanna. oo ; igen 

pormae: et T. Mc- = 1850 oa RS Zachariah Chandler|Mich.}| 1875 
Pai Macthicke Ac... Bayes........./Curl Schurz.,....|Mo. 1877 
Alex. H. H. Stuart|Va-...| 1850 ||Garfield!?!7° -.|Sam. J. Kirkwood|Iowa..| 1881 
Robert McClelland Mich. 1853 Arthur lanterns Henry M. Teller. .|Col... 1882 

aco ompson, .|Miss.. eveland...... ‘ ar 8. 
Caleb B. Smith...|Ind...| 181 || Willan vie Wise) 1883 
-|John P. Usher... /} 1863 ||B. 7 } : a 
at x 1865 ||Cleveland, : .»+|Ga....| 1893 
James Harlan....|lowa..| 1865 a seeee. |Davi 1896 

* eeeeee- OrvilleH, Browning|IM...,| 1866 ||McKinley..,..: 


, al 


United States Cabinet 


Ap- 
Cabinet Officers |Home| pointed 
(Secretaries of the Interior, cols) 
McKinley. .|Ethan A. Bitcheock Mo.. 1899 
Roosevelt Pe 


i .|James R. Garfield. |Ohio..| 1907 
.|RichardA.Ballinger eden 909 
. | Walter L. ped 


Presidents 


a ee, a ee |. i 


r ee ee a eee ee 


Officers; Abbreviations Tis 
i 
: Ap- 
Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home poineedl 
Harding Hubert Work...... N.M.| 1923 
POMEY., ; vain 1923 
‘|Roy oe /West...... Iil.. ee 
Hoove' Ray Lyma: aa Cal... 19: 
Lae oe “Roosevelt Harold, L. Ickes. a «| 1933 % 
Truman...... Ki 1945 
Pet asiate: salar ‘|Julius A. Krug., Wis... eer. 
tee oe Oscar L. Chapman.|Cole..| 194! 
Eisenhower... .|Douglas McKay...|Ores..| 1953 


Secretaries of Acricnitane 


The Department of Agriculture was created by Act of Congress, May 15, 1862. 
Commissioner was renamed Secretary of Agriculture and became a TaebSe of aha Caninen, 


Ap- 
Cabinet Officers |Home/pointed|| Presidents 


1889, its 


Ap- 
Cabinet Officers |Home/pointed 


Presidents 
a ee ..-.|Norman J, Colman.|Mo...| 1889 
ie er ae .|Jeremiah M. Rusk. .|Wis...] 1889 
Cleveland. . . .|J. Sterling Morton. .|Neb...| © 4893 
McKinley... _|James Wilson...... Ta....| 1897 
T. Roosevelt. . a s 1901 
Naat nee gs as 1909 
Wilson....... David F. Houston..|Mo...| 1913 
Bean sttiicae Edward T. Meredith.|Ia....] 1920 
Harding...... Henry C. Wallace...|Ia....|' 1921 


5 PT 

Coolidge...... Howard M. Gore...|W.Va.| 1924 
akties W. M. sana. .+..|Kanm..| 1925 

Hoover....... Arthur M. Hyde.,..|Mo.. 1929 


F. D. Roosevelt hes Wallace... .|Iowa..| 1933 
Claude R. Wickard.|Ind.. 1940 


Truman......|Clinton P. Anderson.|N. M.| 1945 
nae Capers Charles F. Brannan.|Colo..| 1948 
Eisenhower. ..|Ezra Taft Benson...|Utah.| 1953 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 


The Department of Commerce and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and 
tary made a member of the Cabinet. This Departraent was divided by Act of Congress on Aiecele p “T913 
into the Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a 


Cabinet member. 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 


Ap- 
Cabinet Officers |Home|pointed 


Presidents 
T. Roosevelt. ..|Geo. B. Cortelyou.|N. Y..| 1903 
T. Roosevelt. ..|Victor H. Metcalf./Cal...| 1904 
T. Roosevelt. ../OscarS. Straus....)N. ¥..| 1906 
PLAS Get bageicucts «ice Charies Nagel..... Mo:..} 1909 

Secretaries of Labor 

WaKBORG os 5 cts William B. Wilson.;Pa....| 1913 
eeroingh > James J. Davis..../Pa....} 1921 
Coolidge.....:. ss Ss 1923 
OVER reve sek ig ‘S 1929 
ieee ae William N. Doak. .|Va...| 1930 
F. D. Roosevelt.|Frances Perkins...|N. ¥..| 1933 
Truman......%.. L.B.Schwellenbach|Wash.| 1945 
Ey SAR Maurice J. Tobin..|Mass.| 1948 
Bisenhower....|Martin P. Durkin. }Hl....| 1953 
a s |James P, Mitchell. |N. J...| 1943 


Secretaries of Commerce 


Ap- 
Cabinet Officers |Home pointer 


Presidents 
Wns -.++.,-|William C, Redfield|N. Y..} 1913 
re apatetetal Josh. W. Alexander|Mo...| 1919 
Harding....... Herbert C. Hoover|Cal...) 1921 
Goolidge COnoente = me 1923 
et William F. Whiting|/Mass.| 1928 
Hoover........ Robert P. gone Tih... ./* 1929 


Roy-D. Chapin. ..|Mich.| 1932 
F. D. Rooseveit. Daniel C. Roper.../S. C..| 1933 
Ata Harry L. Hopkins. lowa..| 1939 


oa COICO Jesse Jones....... Texas.| 1940 
eet ace ate enry A. Wallace.|Ia...,| 1945 
Truman....... & 945 


Pa Ale: 
iY Fore -|onarles Lael aie ..|Ohio..| 1948 
Hisenhower. . . .|Sinclair Weeks....|Mass.! 1953 


Secretaries of Healih, Haasation and Welfare 
The Department of Health. Education and Welfare was created by Act of Congress ane 11, 1953, and 


its Secretary made a member of the Cabinet. 
President Cabinet officer 


Home Appointed 


BDIRGMBO WEF .-2) 275.3 tule ols ees Oveta Culp Hobby... 


U. S. Administrative Abbreviations Commonly Used 


‘Atomic Energy Commission. 

Armed Forces Policy Council. 

Agricultural Marketing Service. 

American Red Cross. 

Agricultural Research Service. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

* Business and Defense Services Adm. 

Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Civil Air Patrol. 

Commodity Credit Corporation, 

‘ Council of Economic Advisers. 

Central Intelligence Agency. 

Civil Service Commission. 

_ Defense Air Transportation Adm. 

Defense Mobilization Board. 

.., Defense Minerals Exploration Adm, 
. Defense Rental Areas Division. 

Defense Solid Fuels Administration. 


Defense Transport Administration. 
FBI...... Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
FCA...... Farm Credit Administration. 
FCC...... Federal Communications Commission. 
KRCDA.... Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
PDAS. <5 Food and Drug Administration. 
FDIC..... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
FHA..... Federal Housing Administration. 
FMB..... Federal Maritime Board. 
FMCS.... Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 
FNMA.... Federal National Mortgage Association. 
FOA...... Foreign Operations Administration, 
Ret AF Federal Power Commission, 
FRS...... Federal Reserve System. 


FTC...... Federal Trade Commission. 
GAQ..... General Accounting Office. 


Government Printing Office. 

General Services Administration. 

. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

. Home Loan Bank Board. 

Inter-American Defense Board. 

Interstate Commerce Commission or 
Indian Claims Commission, 

Maritime Administration. 

. National Advisory Committee for 

Aeronautics. 

. North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

National Bureau of Standards. 

. National Labor Relations Board. 

National Shipping Authority. 

National Security Council. 

Office of Defense. Mobilization. 

Office for Emergency Management. 

. Petroleum Administration for Defense. 

Public Buildings Service. 

Public Housing Administration. 

.. Public Health Service. 

. Renegotation Board. 

Rural Electrification Administration. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Railroad Retirement Board. 

Small Business Administration. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Social. Security Administration. 

Selective Service System. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. 

USCG.... United States Coast Guard. 


USES...., United States Employment Service. 
USIA..... United States Information Agency. 
USMC.... United States Marine Corps. 

MAL. ceteris e Veterans Administration. 
WCC..... War Claims Commission. 


176 States of the Union—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas 


as 


ee 


STATES: OF 


THE UNION 


Their Topography; History, Industries, Farm Products, Principal Cities, 
Railways, Airlines, Tourist Attractions 
Statistical tables, elsewhere in The ALManac, cover by states, details of re ot births and 


deaths, religion, agriculture, mining, manufacture, banking, finance, and othe 


Area of the states is that reported, 1954, by the Geography Division, Bureau of the Census; agricul- 


tural figures based on reports of the Dept. 0 


Alabama 


Cotton State, Yellowhammer State 

CAPITAL: Montgomery. AREA: 51,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 28th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,061,- 
743, rank, 17th. MOTTO: We Dare Defend Our 
Rights. FLOWER: Goldenrod. BIRD: Yellowham- 
mer. TREE: Pine. ADMISSION: 22nd. 

Alabama lies in the cotton belt of the 
Old South, bounded N. by Tennessee, E. by 
Georgia, W. by Mississippi, S.-E. by Flor- 
ida, S. by Gulf of Mexico. In N., Tennessee 
river runs through Cumberland plateau 
and ‘provides motive power at Muscle 
Shoals, a 37-mi. stretch with fall of 134 it., 
pert of Tennessee Valley Authority. The 

'008a valley lies to S., hemmed in by Pied- 
mont plateau. Then follows the coastal 
alluvial plain. Coal underlies about 7,000 
sq. mi. near northern Appalachian region. 

Gprincipal river is the Alabama, formed 
by junction of Coosa and Tallapoosa above 
Riontcomery. joined by Tombigbee above 
Mobile and losing some waters to the 
Tensaw before entering Gulf. Mobile Bay 
is 30 mi. long, 8 mi. wide‘and Mobile is 
only seaport. Cheaha mountain, a state 
park, 5 mi. north of Oxford, is the highest 
point, 2,407 ft. Gulf State Park, in Baldwin 
county and Clear Creek falls, Winston 
county, are attractions. Also, 17 state 

arks, 4 historic sites, 8 state forests and 

75 other forest tracts. ; 

Alabama annually produces more than 
500,000 bales of cotton lint. It has tobacco, 
sweet potatoes, sugar cane, peanuts, corn, 
oats, watermelon, beef cattle, hogs and 
dairy products, Florence, in the north, is 
a cotton center. Tuscumbia has a museum 
in the birthplace of Helen Keller. 

Alabama has 26 institutions of higher 
learning, including Tuskegee Institute, 
Booker T. Washington’s Negro school. 

Alabama, first explored by De Narvaez, 
Spanish, 1528, is rich in historical markers 
and sites. Andrew Jackson defeated the 
Creek Indians at Talledega and Horseshoe 
Bend. The Confederate States were organ- 
ized at Montgomery, Feb. 4, 1861, and Jef- 
ferson Davis took oath as president at 
State Capitol there Feb. 18. Davis’ “first 
White House” is now a museum, The 
naval foundry at Selma, which served the 
Contederacy, is also commemorated. 

Mobile, colonized by French 1699, ceded 
by Spain 1799 but not turned over till 1813, 
clears over 17,000,000 tons annually. Its 
carnival dates from 1704. Azalea Trail 
(February-March) and tarpon fishing are 
tourist attractions. It is terminal for 
Southern, Louisville & Nashville, Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern railroads. 

Birmingham, incorp. 1871, called ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh of the South,” started its industrial 
rise with DeBardeleben Coal & Iron Co., 
1886; now has Ensley plant of Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Ry. Co.; Woodward Iron 
Co., Sloss-Sheffield, and U. S. Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. at Bessemer. Non-existent in 
1861, it had only 38,000 people in 1900, but 
by 1930, 250,000, and 326,037 in 1950. It is 
served by 8 trunk line railroads and major 


airlines. A 
Arizona 


re Grong Canyon State 

: oenix, AREA; 113,909 sq. mi., 

5th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 45 087, 
tank, 3%th. MOTTO: Ditat Deus, God Enriches, 


Agriculture and state agencies. 


FLOWER: Giant Cactus or Sahuaro. BIRD: Cactus 
Wren. ADMISSION: 48th. 


Arizona, youngest state, was from 1863 
to 1912 a territory formed out of the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, ceded 1848 by Mex- 
ico, with Gadsden Purchase added 1853. It 


has average annual sunshine of 80%, ric 
mineral workings, rodeos, Hopi, Navajo 
and Yaqui ceremonials. Phoenix, Tucson, 
Yuma and others attract many tourists, 
It is noted for the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, an immense, vari-colored fissure 
217 mi. long, 4 to 18 mi. wide at brim, 4,000 
to 5,500 ft. deep, “the most sublime spec= 
tacle in the world.” This is reached by 
Santa Fe Ry. to Grand Canyon, Ariz., 
Union Pacific to Cedar City, Utah. The 
state also has one of man’s greatest water 
barriers, Hoover Dam (formerly Boulder) 
in Black Canyon of the Colorado, 726 ft. 
high, 660 ft. wide at base, 1,244 ft. long at 
top, creating Lake Mead, 115 mi. long. 
Vast reclamation projects built Roosevelt 
dam on Salt river (1911), Coolidge Dam on 
Gila (1929), Bartlett Dam on Verde (1939), 
Davis Dam (1951) on the Colorado. 
Wellton canal, 21 mi., and Mohawk ca- 
nal, 43 mi., opened in 1952, carry water 


| from Imperial dam of the Colorado to ir- 


rigate 75,000 acres near Yuma. 

ature has given Arizona the Painted 
Desert, extending for 300 mi. along U. S. 
66; the Petrified Forest; Canyon Diablo, 
225 ft. deep, 500 ft. wide, and Meteor 
Crater, 1 mi. wide, made by prehistoric 
meteor, also on U. S. 66. Highest mountain 
is Humphrey’s Peak, 12,611 ft. 

Biggest industry is agriculture, fol- 
lowed by mining and smelting copper. 
Gold, silver, lead, zinc, barite, molybde- 
num, vanadium, tungsten, manganese, 
uranium ore are found. Phelps Dodge 
Corp. operates largest open-pit mines: 
Bisbee (owns 12,750 acres); Morenci (9,290 
acres); Ajo Magma (Superior), Inspira- 
tion Consolidated, Miami (both in Miami) 
also are large producers. The Arizona Gas 
& Chemical Corp. well near Navajo is the 
largest known source of helium, produc- 
ing 80,000,000 cu. ft. of gas daily, 8.09% 
helium, Smelters produce electrolytic 
copper at Douglas. 

Alfalfa, in some parts yields 5 to 8 crops, 
with aid of irrigation. Citrus fruits, dates, 
truck crops, cotton, wheat, cattle and 
sheep are raised, half of the latter by 
Navajos. By adapting old Spanish mission 
construction Arizona has developed a dis- 
tinctive building style. 


Arkansas 


Wonder State 


CAPITAL: Little Rock, $ 
rake bore ck, AREA: 53,104 sq. mi., 


Arkansas, part of the Old South west of 
the Mississippi, an important cotton pro- 
ducing state, has large oil production, 
valuable thermal springs and is favored 
by sportsmen, Bounded N. by Missouri 
W. by Texas and Oklahoma, S; by Louisi. 
ana, E. by Mississippi river with Tennessee 
and Mississippi opposite. It has Gulf 
coastal plain E. and S., Ozark and Ouachi- 


activity. ~ 


ay 
. 
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ta mountains N. and W., the latter reach- 
ing 3,000 ft. Ouachita and Ozark National 
Forests ape: their beauty. 


Th 
St. Francis, White, Black, Ouachita, Little 


able products. Arkansas produced 1,550,- 
bales of cotton in 1953 (4th in U. S.). 


} have annual produc- 
tion value of approximately $125,000,000, 
two thirds in petroleum, natural gas and 
coal. The state supplies 98% of the na- 
tion’s domestic bauxite ore and has the 
only diamonds mined in North America. 
Arkansas has 24 institutions of ‘higher 
learning—13 colleges and universities, one 
professional school, two teachers’ colleges 
and a number of junior colleges. 
Fresh-water fishing, duck-hunting in 
southeast lowlands, and recreations in sev- 
en state-maintained park areas invite visi- 
tors. Reservoir areas at Norfolk, Bull 
Shoals in the Ozarks, and at Nimrod. Oua- 
chita, the Narrows and Blue Mountain in 


the Ouachitas are accessible. There are 


47 hot springs in government-owned and 
operated Hot Springs National Park, near 
the city of Hot Springs, about 50 miles 
southwest of Little Rock. Spring water 
ranges from 95° to 147° F. and is piped in 
insulated conduits for baths and drinking. 

Little Rock is served by the Missouri 
Pacific, Rock Island and St. Louis South- 
western railroads; also American, Braniff, 
Delta C.&S., and Trans-Texas air lines. 
Hot Springs is reached by Missouri Pa- 
cific and Rock Island railroads and Delta- 
C.&S. and Trans-Texas. 


California 


Golden State 

CAPITAL: Sacramento. AREA: 158,693 sq. mi., 
rank, 2nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 10,- 
586,223, rank, 2nd. MOLTO: Eureka, I Have Found 
It. FLOWER: Golden Poppy. BIRD: Valley Quail. 
TREE: Redwood. ADMISSION: 3ist. 

California, largest of the Pacific states 
and second largest in the Union, in 1950 
reported a 53.3% rise in population over 
the 1940 census. It increased 86.5% be- 
tween 1930 and 1950 compared witha na- 
tional growth of 22.7%. In March, 1954, 
the Bureau of the Census estimated that 
California had the largest increase of any 
single state-between Apr. 1, 1950 and July 
i, 1953, a total of 1,500,000, making the 
population 12,085,000, a gain of 14.2%. 

t is bounded by Oregon; E. by 
Nevada and Arizona, with Colorado river 
along Arizona border; S. by Mexico, and 
1,200 mi.“Of Pacific ocean on W. Greatest 
length, 7sv mi.; width varies, 150 to 350 
mi. Its extraordinary topography includes 
Sierra Nevada Mts., E. and S., parallel 
with Coast Range, with Great Valley be- 
tween and jiuxuriant fruit-raising Im- 

erial Valley to S.; Cascade Range and 

Jamath Mts. to N. Highest peak, Mt. 
Whitney, 14,496 ft., in S.; Mt. Shasta, 
14,161 ft., N. of Sacramento Valley. Mt. 
Lassen, 10,435 ft., only active voleano in 
U. S., is 85 mi. from Shasta. There are 41 
peaks over 10,000 ft. Death Valley, S.E., 
has lowest point in U, S., 279.6 ft. below sea 
level. Highest. lake in U. S. is Tulainyo, 
12,865 ft. ; - 

Principal river, Sacramento, runs from 
Mt. Shasta, meets San Joaquin, reaches 
sea in San Francisco. Bay area, Most fa- 
vored regions scenically are Yosemite 


Valley (Mariposa big trees); Lassen and 
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Sequoia-Kings Canyon national parks; 
Lake Tahoe (on Nevada border), Sequoia 
redwoods (State park); Mojave and Col- 
orado desert areas, San Francisco Bay, 
Monterey aioe 

Central Valley benefits from a vast irri- 
arse system. The Tracy pumping plant 

ts 2,000,000 gals. of water a minute up 
200. ft. into the Delta-Mendota canal, 
which runs down the west side of San 
Joaquin valley toa pool at Mendota. Mt. 
Shasta dam, pounds 4,000,000 acre-feet 
of water: 

California produces more citrus fruit 
and fresh vegetables than any other state. 
It is first in production of grapes, peaches, 
pears, apricots, olives, figs, lemons, avoca- 
dos, walnuts, almonds, lettuce and melons; 
second in oranges. It leads in production 
of canned, dried and frozen fruits and 
vegetables, fish, and wine. In 1953 it was 
first in production of barley (52,938,000 
bu.); 3rd in cotton (1,725,000 bales). On 
Jan. 1, 1954 the state-had 1,769,000 sheep 
(3rd_in nation), and 3,349,000 cattle, in- 
cluding 900,000 milch cows. 

Oil is the biggest mineral industry. Nat- 
ural gas is also produced. The state is 
third in gold production, cause of its 
first great Gold Rush, started at Sutter’s 
sawmill on American river by James 
Marshall, Jan. 24, 1848. Also produces 
silver, copper, lead, borax, quicksilver, 
tungsten, magnesite. - ; 

Manufacturing is the state’s major in- 
dustry, with a value added in 1953 of 
$8,192,972,000, 105% above the 1947 census 
level of $3,995,000,000. Transportation 
equipment, including aircraft, autos and 
ships is first in rank, followed by food 
products, fabricated metal products, ma- 
chinery, chemical, lumber and petroleum 
products; primary metals, electrical 
equipment. Factory employment aver- 
aged 1,104,000 in 1953, 6.9% higher than 
in 1952. Motion pictures, television and 
radio are important industries. 

The 100-odd colleges and universities 
include major institutions such as Univ. 
of California, Stanford, Univ. of Southern 
California, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Of historic interest are the re- 
stored Old Spanish Missions, built 1768- 
1823 from San Diego to Sonoma. 

The 18 national forests comprise one- 
fifth of the state. There are 53 state parks, 
32 state-owned beaches, 19 historical 
monuments, 547,000 acres. Santa Catalina 
Island, 75 sq. mi., attracts tourists. The 
Tournament of Roses and the Rose Bowl 
football game at Fasadena are held an- 
nually,. Jan: 1. Skiing and winter sports 
are featured in the N. 

The climate of California varies accord- 
ing to distance from the ocean and alti- 
tude; mean temp. at San Francisco is 56°, 
summer’ mean 60°, winter 51°. Central 
Valley. mean is 64° but may reach 110°. 

California, named by Cortez, 1535, was 
Alta (Upper) California under Spain. 
Mexico took over, 1822, ceded it 1848. Cal- 
ifornia Republic (Bear Flag) at Sonoma, 
June 14, 1846, supported by Capt. John C. 
Fremont, U. S. Commander John D. 
Sloat raised U. S. flag at Monterey July 7, 
1846. State admitted, Sept. 9, 1850. 


Colorado 


Centennial State 

CAPITAL: Denver, AREA: 104,247 sq. mi., rank, 
%th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,325,089, 
rank, 34th. MOTTO: Nil Sine Numine. Nothing 
Without God. FLOWER: Columbine. BIRD: Lark 
Bunting. TREE: Colorado Blue Spruce. ADMIS- 
SION: 38th. fees 

Colorado, a Mountain state, is situated 
near the center of the western half of the 
U. S.. bounded N by Nebraska and Wy-= 
oming; E. by Kansas and Nebraska; S. 
by New Mexico and part of the Oklahoma 
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anhandle; W. by Utah. It was part of the 
Touisiana Purchase and land ceded by 
Texas and Mexico. 

A land of natural wonders, it has the 
western end of the Great Plains at the E., 
and the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains starting W. of center, with the Con- 
finental Divide sending wafers to the 
Mississippi, E., and the Pacific, W. Im- 
mense mountain ranges, enue and 

eaks, rise in W. with 52 peaks over 14,000 
+., and 1,500 over 10,000. Pike’s Peak _(14,- 
110) was found by Lt. Zebulon M. Pike, 
1806. Highest is Mt. Elbert, 14,431. Other 
ae are Massive, 14,418; La Plata, 14,340; 

janca, 14,317; Uncomphagre, 14,306; Gray, 
14,274; Torrey, 14,264; Evans, 14,260; Longs, 
14,255. “Collegiate Peaks” in the Sawatch 
range are Princeton, 14,177; Yale, 14,172, 
and Harvard, 14,399. A spectacular wonder 
is Mt. of the Holy Cross, 13,986 ft., with a 
cross outlined in snow. : 

The Rio Grande and South Platte rise 
in Colorado and flow E. and S.E.; the Col- 
orado, with the Gunnison. its pee 
tributary, flows S.W.; the Arkansas S.E. 
into the Mississippi. The western rivers 
have cut great canyons; the Black Canyon 
of the Gunnison and the Royal Gorge of 
the Arkansas, 1,000 to 1,500 ft. deep. The 
highest suspension bridge in the world 
crosses the Arkansas 1,053 ft. above the 
river, its main span 880 ft. long; total 
length exclusive of approaches, 1,260 it. 

Colorado owes its prosperity to its un- 
paralleled supply of minerals and live- 
stock. Miners and stockmen made Denver 
a metropolis, Queen City of the West. It 
serves the beet sugar industry. Colorado’s 
principal railroads meet there—Santa Fe, 
Rock Island, Burlington, Union Pacific, 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, Colo. & 
Southern. Its airport receives transconti- 
nental and regional air traffic. Colorado 
Springs, famous resort, and its suburb 
Broadmoor, lie near Pike’s Peak, Garden 
of the Gods, Seven Falls. The home for 
veteran union printers (ITU) is located 
here. The Manitou & Pike’s Peak Ry., 
about 9 mi. long, is a cog road to the sum- 
mit of Pike’s Peak. 4 

Mining activities have produced billions 
of dollars of wealth (over 250 metallic 
and non-metallic minerals) and _ con- 
tinue as a leading industry. Gold was 
found on the Platte, 1858, .and ‘“Pike’s 
Peak or Bust” was the slogan of 1859 gold 
rush. Gold was found at Leadville at the 
headwaters of the Arkansas, 1860, silver 
and lead later; today zine is the chief 
product. Climax, near Leadville, produces 
12% of the world’s molybdenum. The area 
has a reserve of 100,000,000 tons. Colorado 
has immense deposits of coal, ranging 
from sub-bituminous to true anthracite. 
In W. are vast oil shale deposits ,contain- 
ing an estimated 300 billion bbls. Pueblo, 
“Steel City of the West’, is the home of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp., and 
other important industries. State now 
ranks 9th in oil production. Western 
section, part of Colorado Plateau, has 
qares uranium deposits. 

olorado: has 6 state colleges and uni- 
versities, with specialization in mines and 
metallurgy, 7 junior colleges and 7 private 
colleges. 

Cattle and sheep raising are extensive, 
Hay, wheat, corn, barley, oats, sugar 
beets, potatoes, peaches, apples and pears, 
are produced. Over 3,000,000 acres of irri- 
gated farm land are highly productive. 

Tourist meccas include Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, Garden of the Gods 
and Pike’s Peak, Great Sand Dunes Na- 
tional Monument, Mesa Verde National 
Park (pre-historic cliff dwellings), Colo- 
rado National Monument and the hot 
mineral springs areas. The nation’s two 


States of the Union—Colorado, Connecticut 


highest auto 9 rig eat to top 
Pike’s Peak and Mt. Evans. Eleven na- 
tional forests contain 13,693,389 acres. 

Big game includes deer, antelope, bear, 
elk, mountain lion, gray wolf, bg ac 
There are ee eo of miles of ut 
streams and 2,000 fishing lakes. 

Annual summer festivals in Central City 
and Aspen bring opera, theater and hu- 
manistic conferences to the old mining 
towns. The Denver Red Rocks open air 
theater seats 15,000; Rodeos are staged 
annually for tourists. Colorado State Fair 
is held in Pueblo last week in August. 


Skiing is a major winter sport. 


Connecticut 
Constitution State, Nutmeg State 

CAPITAL: Hartford. AREA: 5,009 sq. mi., rank, 
46th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,007,280, 
rank, 28th. MOTTO: Qui Transtulit Sustinet. He 
who Transplanted, Sustains. FLOWER: Mountain 
Laurel. BIRD: American Robin. TREE: White Oak. 
5th_of the Original 13 States. 

Connecticut, southernmost of the New 
England states, is bounded E. by Rhode 
Island, N. by Massachusetts, W. by New 
York, S. by Long Island Sound. Its broad 
central valley is drained by the Connecti- 
cut river; eastern plain and hills by the 
Thames system; the Housatonic flows 
from the foothills of the Berkshires in the 
northwest. Hills have hardwood timber, 
pines, camps, ski trails; there are 47 state 
parks of 16,663 acres, 26 state forests of 
122,841 acres, over 1,000 lakes, many trout 
streams. 

Adriaen Block, Dutch, explored the 
Connecticut, 1614. English from Massachu- 
setts settled in 1630s. First practical con- 
stitution was the Fundamental Orders, 
adopted by Wethersfield, Windsor and 
Hartford, 1638; gave superior powers to 
legislature. The royal charter of 1662 was 
exceptionally liberal; when Gov. Edmund 
Andros tried to seize it, 1687, it was hid- 
den_in the Hartford oak, commemorated 
in Charter Oak Place. 

Free public schools estab. New Haven, 
1642, Hartford, 1643. Compulsory education 
in. elementary and Latin grammar schools 
estab. 1650. Education is crowned by Yale 
Univ., 1701, named for Elihu Yale, philan- 
thropist, 1718. Trinity (Hartford) and 
Wesleyan (Middletown) have high stand- 
ing. Famous preparatory schools are Taft 
(Watertown), Choate (Wallingford), 
Hotchkiss (Lakeville), Kent (Kent). U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy is at New London. 

Poultry and dairy products give chief 
farm income; Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein 
and other dairy cattle are bred. Plains 

roduce tobacco, potatoes, fruit and 

ruck; shade-grown tobacco brings rich 
returns. Industry claims half of the em- 
ployed opulation, the principal products 
in order of employment being aircraft en- 
gines, brass and copper products, ball 
bearings, builders hardware and typewrit- 
ers. Fire arms, made since the American 
Revolution, come from Colt (Hartford), 
High Standard (New Haven), Winchester 
and Marlin (New Haven), ammunition 
from Remington Arms (Bridgeport). Eli 
Whitney’s principle of interchangeable 
parts first applied here. Huge typewriter 
output comes from Royal Typewriter and 
Underwood Gorp. (Hartford). Other well- 
known products: Brass, articles by Ameri- 
can (Ansonia and Waterbury), Scoville 
(Waterbury)., crea nee Brass, Chase 
Brass & Copper Co. (Waterbury); Singer 
pie machines for factory use (Bridge- 
port); jet and other airplane engines b 

Pratt & Whitney (East Hartford); loci 
by U. S. Time Corp. and Lux Clock (Wat 


terbury); New Haven Clock Co. (New 
Haven); Ingraham, Sessions (Bristol); 
Waterbury, Ingersoll (Waterbury); Seth 


Thomas (Thomaston). 


helicopters by Sikorsky (Bridge- . 


ee 
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The home offices of 61 large insurance 
Se are in the state. The main office 
ee e New Haven railroad is in New 
Vv 


en, 
In May, 1954, financing was begun for 
a projected toll expressway to run 129 
mi. from Greenwich to the Rhode Island 
line at Killingly. 


Delaware 


First State. Diamond State. 
CAPITAL: Dover. AREA: 2,057 sq. mi., rank, 
47th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 318,085, 
rank, 46th. MOTTO: Liberty and Independence. 
FLOWER: Peach Blossom. BIRD: Blue Hen Chick- 
en. TREE: American Holly. First of Original 13 


States. 

Delaware, next to Rhode Island the 
smallest state, is in the Middle Atlantic 
group, bounded N. by Pennsylvania; E. 
by New Jersey, Delaware Bay and Atian- 
tic Ocean; S. by Maryland; . by Mary- 
Iand-and Pennsylvania. It is 1/20th 
marshy, partly sandy and wooded. Land 
becomes hilly in N.W., highest elevation 
438 ft. Length, 96 mi. width 9 mi. to 35 mi. 

The Delaware river drains the state and 
at Wilmington receives the Christina, aug- 
mented by the Brandywine. First seen by 
Henry Hudson, 1609, it was known to the 
Dutch as South river, whereas the Hud- 
son was called North river. The Delaware 
is connected with Chesapeake Bay by a 
sea-level canal at Delaware City. 

Capt. Samuel Argall called the present 
Cape ee open Cape de la Warre for the 
governor of Virginia, Lord de la Warre, 
who never saw it; the name was inherited 
by the state. First temporary settlement 
was by Dutch at Zwaanendael (Lewes) 
1631, massacred 1632. Swedes _ under 
Minuit established New Sweden with Fort 
Christina at present Wilmington, 1638. 
They surrendered to the Dutch, 1655, who 
surrendered to the British, 1664, regained 
the land, 1673, lost it by treaty to the Brit- 
ish, 1674. William Penn became proprietor, 
1682. From 1704 the Delaware counties 
had a_ separate serena which met at 
New Castle, formerly called New Amstel. 

Delaware has a large fishing fleet; men- 
haden, herring and rock are abundant; 
oysters, clams, crabs and lobsters are 
taken from the Bay. Fruit, produce, wheat 
and corn are raised; packing plants are 
located at Dover, Milford, Middletown and 
Smyrna. The broiler chicken industry 
produces the major agricultural income. 

Wiimington contains over half of the 
state’s population in its environs. In_1730- 
36 town lots were surveyed above old Fort 
Christina _and named Willington after 
Thos. Willing; in 1738 it was changed to 
Wilmington. It is served by the Pennsyl- 
vahia, Reading, and B. & O., and has a 
large Marine Terminal. Old Swedes 
Church, erected by Swedish Lutherans, 
1698, now Prot. Episcopal, is thought to be 
oldest Protestant Church in continuous 
use. It is the world’s center for manufac- 
ture of vulcanized fiber, glazed kid and 
morocco leathers, has the largest braided 
hose plant, largest single cotton dyeing 
and finishing works. Ship and auto build- 
ing is active, 

elaware was the first state to_ratify 
ees States Constitution (Dec. 7, 
1787). 

Wilmington is headquarters of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Co., one of America’s 
greatest corporations, which maintains 
its executive departments and a number 
of its research laboratories here. Or- 
ganized in 1802, with $36,000 capital for 
making gunpowder, it represented in 1953 
an investment of $1,866,000,000 (excluding 
its investment in General Motors), with 
sales of $1,750,000,000 and a profit of $162,- 
000,000. In 1949 it split its shares four for 
one and now has 45,454,287 common out- 


‘standing. At end of 1953 it had 146,012 
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stockholdérs and 91,624 employees, ex- 
cluding. those in government-owned 
plants. Seaford, Del., was its original 
Hyon plant; it’also has plants in Edge 

oor, Newark and, Newport, Del. Most 
of the rest are in New Jersey, Ohio, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West. Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, Tennessee and Texas, a 
total of 73 in 26 states. The firm now pro- 
duces some 1,200 products, including 
synthetic ammonia, alcohols and related 
products, cellophane, dyes and other or- 
anic chemicals, neoprene synthetic rub- 
er, tetraethyl lead, fluorine compounds, 
synthetic textile fibers, plastics, coated 
fabrics, photographic film, explosives, 
paints, lacquers and enamels, agricultural 
and industrial chemicals, pigments, titan- 
ium metal, and chlorinated hydrocarbon 
compounds for dry cleaning and metal 


de-greasing. 
Florida 


Sunshine State 

CAPITAL: Tallahassee. AREA: 58,560 sq. mi., 
rank, 21st. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,771,- 
305, rank 20th. MOTTO: In God We Trust. FLOW- 
ER: Orange Blossom. BIRD: Mocking Bird. 
TREE: Sabal Palm. ADMISSION: 27th. __ 

Florida, a South Atlantic State, discov- 
ered, 1513, by Ponce de Leon, is the farth- 
est southeast. of the U. S. Bounded N. 
by Georgia and Alabama, E. by Atlantie 
Ocean, S. by Straits of Florida, W. by Ala- 
bama and Gulf of Mexico, it is 500 mi. 


| long, has a shore line of 3,751 mi., includ- 


ing the Ten Thousand islands, based on 
Mangrove growths on W. 
_.A major producer of citrus fruits and 
ideal vacation land, Florida has a popula- 
tion largely southern in the North and 
northern in the South. Miami, Paim Beach, 
and other coast resorts attract thousands 
of northerners. Within 30 years Miami 
Miami Beach, Coral Gables, Hialeah, an 
others, constituting metropolitan Miami, 
have risen from 42,000 t6 over 495,484 pop., 
with a concentration of luxury hotels, ele- 
gant shops, fine houses and gardens. 
Famed as resort cities because of the 
sub-tropical winter climate are St. Augus- 
tine, oldest city _in U. S., founded 1565; 
Ormond Beach, Daytona Beach, Jaekson- 
ville, Pensacola, Key West, St. Petersburg, 
Sarasota, Tampa and Orlando. The uni- 
form elevation of the state—the highest 
point is 345 ft.—has helped construction 
of thousands of miles of fine roads, includ- 
ing Miami-Key West highway, 170 mi., 20 
ft. wide, with the longest causeway over 
ocean water to Key West, on the former 
right of way of the Florida East Coast 
Ry.; also Tamiami Trail, Miami to Tam- 
pa. Florida is reached by Atlantic Coast 
Line; Seaboard Air Line, Georgia, South- 
ern & Fla., Louisville & Nashville, South- 
ern railways, and several passenger 
steamship lines. Its principal cities are 
served by domestic air lines. Miami is 
served by 7 U. S. lines: Braniff, Guest, 
Delta-C.&S., Eastern, National, Pan Am- 
erican, Resort, and 10 foreign lines. 
Florida has a limestone base and co- 
quina rock is found there. In the southern 
part is a vast swamp, the Everglades. 
Everglades National Park, 1,100,173 acres 
of land and water was created in 1947. 


.Phosphate rock for fertilizer is a major 


roduct. The greatest area is covered with 
ong leaf and slash pine forests supplying 
turpentine, resin, pine oil, boxes and pulp. 

One of the largest industries is citrus 
fruits which bring Florida an est. $200,- 
000,000 annually. Fresh vegetables for 
winter markets are profitable. Cattle rais- 
ing, mostly Brahma, is thriving, with 
1,679,000 hd. reported in 1954. Sugar cane 
is raised in the Everglades region. Fishin 
is important; mullet, snapper, mackerel, 
shrimp, clams, turtles, crawfish, stone 
erabs, are sent north or processed. 
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Sponges are fished near Tarpon Springs. 
igar-making flourishes yc pear nie 
Florida has numerous lakes and sp 

and an annual rainfall of 53 in. and 

is subject to violent windstorms. It 

contains the second largest fresh-water 
lake the U. S., Lake Okeecho- 

bee, 730 sq. mi., 35 by 32 mi., with a 

maximum depth of 14 ft. The Suwanee 

river flows through the northern part. 

There are 42 state parks, 85,000 acres; 4 

state forests, 207,236 acres, 27 community 

forests, 2,972 acres. Castillo de San Marcos, 

Fort Matanzas and Fort Jefferson on Dry 

Tortugas, and DeSoto National Memorial 

at Bradenton are national monuments. 
The state was acquired from Spain by 

peety. 1819; -admitted to Union Mar. 3, 

18 


There are 23 institutions of higher learn- 
ing, including Univ. of Florida, (Gaines- 
ville); Univ. of Miami; Univ. of Tampa; 
Stetson Univ., (Deland); Rollins College, 
(Winter Park); Florida State University, 
(Tallahassee); Florida Southern (Lake- 
land). 

.Georgia 
Empire State of the South 

CAPITAL: Atlanta. AREA: 58,876 sq. mi., rank, 
20th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,444,578, 
rank, 18th. MOTTO: Wisdom, Justice, Moderation. 
FLOWER: Cherokee Rose. BIRD: Brown Thrasher. 
TREE: Live Oak. 4th of the Original 13 States. 

Georgia is in the South Atlantic group, 
bounded N. by Tennessee, North Carolina 
and South Carolina; E, by South Carolina 
and the Atlantic; S. by Florida; W. by 
Alabama. The N. E. is traversed by the 
Blue Ridge Appalachians, with Brasstown 
Bald, 4,784 ft., highest point in state. The 
N.W. has part of the Alleghanies, with 
High Point on Lookout range, 2,408 ft. alt. 
Stone Mtn. is a solid mass of granite near 
Atlanta, 1,686 ft. State is drained as the 
Savannah, _Chatahooche,  Apalachiola, 
Coosa, St. Mary’s, etc.; the Suwanee river 
rises in the Okefinokee swamp in the ex- 
treme S. E. 

In 1950, 198,191 farms totaled 25,751,055 
acres; average, 129.9 acres. Cotton is the 
leading money crop (760,000 bales in 1953). 
Other principal crops: tobacco, peanuts, 
lupine, pecans, corn, oats, sweet potatoes, 
peaches, watermelons. On Jan. 1, 1954, 
cattle numbered 1,439,000; hogs, 1,597,000. 
The state is a leader in_production of 
broilers and baby chicks. Large pine for- 
ests produce resin, turpentine and naval 
stores. Georgia is the largest producer of 
kaolin and china eae eb also produces 
marble, barite, granite, limestone, cement, 
talc, bauxite, coal, iron, phosphate, man- 
ganese, mica, gold and precious stones. 
_Expansion of industry has been marked 
since 1942, particularly textiles, food proc- 
essing, lumber products, printing and 
publishing, chemicals and apparel. 

Atlanta, largest city, reported 331,314 
pop., in 1950, and almost as many in its 
environs, with over 671,000 in its metro- 
politan district. Extension of city limits 
raised est. 1953 pop. to 458,350. 

Georgia has 51 institutions of higher 
education—16 colleges and _ universities, 
including the University of Georgia in 
Athens (chartered in 1785, opened 1801). 

The National Park Service maintains 
seven parks and there are 25 state parks 
with an area of 29,341 acres. Notable 
among them are the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt State Park, Chipley, on U. S. 27, 80 
miles southwest of Atlanta near Warm 
Springs; Vogel State Park, at Blairsville, 
Jekyll Island, off Brunswick; and Veter- 
ans’, near Cordele. 

Warm Springs is nationally known for 
the treatment of sufferers from infantile 
paralysis. It was here that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt overcame poliomyelitis. 
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Idaho 


Gem State 
: Boise. AREA: 83,557 sq. mi., rank, 
GAP Ort tGouses’ of 1950), 388,637, 
i Perpetua, Exist Forever. 
FLOWER: Syringa. BIRD: Mountain Bluebird. 
TREE: White Pine. ADMISSION: 43rd. i 

Idaho, a Rocky Mountain state, lies W. 
of the Rockies, bounded N. by Montana 
and British Columbia: E. by_ Montana 
and Wyoming; S.-by Utah and Nevada, 
W. by Oregon and Washington. The Bit- 
terroot Mountains and Continental Divide 
are between it and Montana; the Snake 
river is part of the Oregon line. The 
country was crossed by Lewis & Clark, 
1805, exploited by fur companies; be- 
came part of Oregon Terr., 1848; Idaho 
Terr., 1863; state, 1890. 2 

Full of timbered, rugged mountains and 
beautiful valleys, with extensive lava de- 
posits in the Snake River area, Idaho is 
chiefly a farming, grazing, timber and 
mineral state. Mt. Borah in the Saw- 
tooth Mts. is highest, 12,665 ft. The Snake 
river drains into the Columbia, runs 
through Hell’s Canyon, which aver- 
ages 5,510 ft. for over 40 mi., at one 
point 7,900 ft. deep, which exceeds the 
Grand Canyon, and 10 mi. from rim to 
rim at widest point. The Salmon (River 
of No Return) has many gorges and 
cascades. Coeur d’Alene is one of the fin- 
est lakes. The Snake is noted for several 
waterfalls—The Big Mesa, Idaho Falls, 
American, Twin Falls, Shoshone and Sal- 
mon. Shoshone Falls is called the “Niagara 
of the West.” 

Idaho’s many irrigation dams impound 
more than 5,736,000 acre feet of water. 
Largest of these is American Falls Dam 
with a capacity of 1,700,000 acre feet. 

Electricity for lights and pumps was 
produced by the Snake River “breeder 
reactor’ near Arco, one of 4 atomic proj- 
ects in Idaho, Dec. 29, 1951. 

Gold was found near Orofino, 1860, and 
silver at Coeur d’Alene, 1884, started a 
stampede. Biggest products are, in or- 
der, lead, silver, gold, zinc, copper. Colum- 
bium--tantalum, thorium, ilmenite, mag- 
netite, zircon and garnet are new products 
of s. w. Idaho. Westvaco Chemical at 
Pocatello and Monsanto Chemical (Soda 
Springs) have large elemental phosphorus 
Spee Simplot (Pocatello) and Gates 
Bros. (Wendell) have super-phosphate 
fertilizer plants. 

With 399%, of its area in forests, Idaho 
produces much lumber, with the world’s 
largest white pine lumber mill at Lewis- 
ton. Yellow pine, Douglas fir, white 
spruce, larch, hemlock abound; the 
Roosevelt Grove has cedars 1,000 years 
old; others are 3,000 years old. Of timber, 
36% is in national forests, 21% state. 

Idaho ranks high in wool production: At 
the beginning of 1954 it had 1,009,000 hd: 
of sheep, and 1,253,000 hd. of cattle. . It 
raises hay, barley, wheat, sugar beets and 
potatoes of unusual size. Apples lead or- 
chard fruits; butter and cheese are pro- 
duced; also field and garden seed. 

Hunting is greatly favored by sports- 
men. There are wolf, lynx, moose, ante- 
tops Rage black as brown bear and 

ear, sometimes weighing 600 
Ybs.; 20,000 elk and 100,000 deer are nor- 
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mal numbers. Pheasant, grouse, duck and 
peice abound; there is fine_fishing 
and Lake Pend Oreille, with a 500-mile 
shoreline, is home of the world’s largest 
trout, Kamloop rainbow. 

Railways: Milwaukee, Great Northern 
Nothern Pacific, Union Pacific, Spokane 


International. Airlines: United, West 
Coast, and Western. 
Illinois 


Prairie State 

CAPITAL: Springfield. AREA: 56,400 sy. mi., 
rank, 23rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 8,'712,- 
116, rank, 4th. MOTTO: Staite Sovereignty, Nation- 
al Union. FLOWER: Violet. BIRD: Cardinal. 
TREE: Oak. SONG: Illinois, My Illinois. ADMIS- 
SION: 21st. _ : 

Illinois lies in the East North Central 
group. bounded N. by Wisconsin; E. by 

diana and Lake Michigan; S. by Ken- 
tucky and Missouri; W. by Missouri and 
Iowa. Lake Michigan touches the N. E. 
corner; the Ohio river fiows- on the S., 
the Mississippi on the W. border. 

On July 1, 1952, the population was 8,- 
918,000. 

Illinois is almost uniformly level, the 
result of a glacial moraine, and the soil is 
alluvial. Forty-three crops are common to 
the state, led by corn, soybeans, wheat 
and oats. In 1953 Illinois led all states in 
soybean production (76,896,000 bu.); was 
second in corn (500,472,000 bu.). Beef and 
dairy cattle are important. On Jan: 1, 1954 
it had 3,946,000 cattle, 5,667,000 hogs, 550,- 
000 sheep. The country’s largest meat- 
packing industry at Chicago has the major 
plants of Armour, Swift, Wilson, as well 
as the largest stock yards. The primary 
grain exchange of the country is the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 

The state ranks third in soft-coal out- 
put. Its industries include steel mills, 
foundries, machine shops, oil refineries, 
electrical machinery factories. It is a ma- 
jor producer of farm implements, rail- 
road cars and equipment, and is a big 
publishing and printing center. The larg- 
est mail-order houses, Sears, Roebuck, 
Montgomery Ward and Butler Bros, are 
in Chicago. c 

The state has 1,178 mi. of navigable 
waters. The Illinois river connects with 
the Chicago Drainage Canal to link _the 
Lakes-to-Gulf Deep Waterway from Chi- 
€ago to the Mississippi. The flow of the 
Chicago river is reversed to provide lake 
water for sanitary drainage of Chicago. 

The state has 81 institutions of. higher 
learning, including 39 colleges and uni- 
versities, including Univ: of Illinois (Ur- 
bana-Champaign), Univ. of Chicago, and 
Northwestern (Evanston-Chicago), There 
are 42 state parks of 28,000 acres, 3 state 
forests, 10,275 acres, 58 community forests, 
52,296 acres. The first state tuberculosis 
sanitarium was built in 1951 in Mount Ver- 
non. 

Illinois has many monuments and his- 
toric sit2s, including Lincoln’s home and 
tomb in Springfield, the restored New 
Salem pioneer settlement, the ruins of 
Fort de Chartres, site of French military 
power. Jolliet, Father Marquette, Tonti, 
LaSalle, were i7th-century explorers 
there. It was part of the territory liberated 
by George Rogers Clark and ceded by the 
British to the U. S.; became Northwest 
Terr., Indiana Terr., and a state Dec. 3, 
1818. CHICAGO 

Chicago is the second largest American city, with 
3,620,962 (Census of 1950). About 5,750,000 live in 
its 5-county metropolitan area. This area pro- 
duces 7.5% of the nation’s manufactures, with 
about 14,000 establishments processing goods worth 
over $18.3 billion annually. 

Chicago is the country’s greatest rail.center, 
served by 41 railroads, of which 23 are trunk line 
foads. Trains arriving and departing average 


_ 1,770 daily, with 66,000 passengers from outside 
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the city and 292,000 commuters. Waterborne traffic - 
reaches 75,000,000 tons. . 

Two major airports and several smaller ones 
serve Chicago—Midway Airport and Chicago In- 
ternational Airport at O’Hara Field, 17 mi. n.w. of - 
the Loop. Chicago is served by 11 major scheduled 
airlines: American, Braniff, Capital, Delta-C.- 
&S, Eastern, Northwest, North Central, Pan 
American, TWA, United, Trans Canada; 5 feeder 
lines, 2 air freight lines and 1 helicopter service. 
Three major lines give direct international service, 
with immigration and customs inspectign, 

The Greyhound Bus terminal, with an average 
daily movement of 300 buses, is at Randolph, Clark 
and Lake Sts. Buses enter and leave two levels 
below street, using lower Wacker Drive. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is the major grain 
exchange in the country, trading in futures 
averaging over 18 billion bu. annually. It is the 
largest corn market. The Midwest Stock Exchange 
was formed 1949 from the Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cleveland and Minneapolis-St. Paul exchanges. 
Chicago bank depusits and cash reserves show - 
marked increases. In 1953 loans and discounts 
were $3,371,898,000, total deposits, $10,020,089,- 
000; cash resources, $2,604,313,000; savings de- 
posits, $1,107,778,000. 


Indiana 
Hoosier State 

CAPITAL: Indianapolis, AREA: 36,291 sq. mi., 
rank, 37th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,934, - 
224, rank, 12th. MOTTO: Cross-roads of America. 
FLOWER: Zinnia. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: Tulip. 
BENG On the Banks of the Wabash. ADMISSION: 
Indiana, a North Central state, is bound- 
ed N. by Michigan, and Lake Michigan, 
E. by Ohio and Kentucky, S. by Kentucky, 
W. by Illinois. Has Ohio river on S., Wa- 
bash on part of W. 

A great manufacturing state (8,000 in- 
dustries), this annually adds $3,000,000,000 
in value. It has 200 coal mines averaging 
23,000,000 tons. Six out of every 10 persons 
are employed in metal industries. It ranks 
3rd in steel production, provides over 80% 
of all building limestone used in the U. S., 
makes 12% of the nation’s household fur- 
niture, has a large brick and tile industry. 
Rubber processing and _ prefabricated 
houses are new industries. 

Greatest steel production is in Calumet 
region—Gary, ammond, East Chicago, 
Whiting. Gary was a sand dune-in 1905 
when U. S. Steel Corp. located its mills 
there;. now has 133,911 pop. (1950). 
Corp. has 1,000 ovens, 12 blast furnaces, 
sheet and tin mills; unloads ore from 
Lake Superior mines automatically from 
vessels. Gary has Union Drawn Steel, 
Universal Atlas Cement, Sun Motor Co. 
(engines). Hammond has American Steel 
Foundries, Pullman Standard Car, Amer- 
ican Maize Products. East Chicago has 
Inland Steel, Sinclair refineries. Whiting 
has Standard Oil of Indiana refineries. 

There are 223 airports and these airlines: 
American, Eastern, Delta-C.&S., Pied- 
mont, Slick, United, Lake Central, Ozark, 
TWA. Principal railroads: Baltimore & 
Ohio, New York Central, Monon, Nickel 
Plate, Pennsylvania, Wabash. Indianapo-~ 
lis has famous Speedway where the 500- 
mi. motor car sweepstakes are held on 
Memorial Day. 

Diversified crops are combined with 
stock raising, with highgrade dairy farms 
in the northern lake region where muck 
soil produces potatoes, cabbages, onions, 
celery and cereal crops. In 1953 it was sec- 
ond in the nation in soybeans (36,855,000 
bu.). Central Indiana is a meat-producing 
area. There are extensive orchards. Indi- 
ana leads the nation in peppermint and 
spearmint oils and is second only to Cali- 
fornia in tomatoes. | 

Among 38 institutions of. higher edu- 
cation are Indiana Univ., Notre Dame 
Univ., Purdue Univ., Valparaiso Univ., 
Wabash College, Culver Military Acad. 
It takes high place in literature with 
Booth Tarkington, George Ade, Gen. Lew 
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Wallace, Meredith Nicholson, Jas. Whit- 
comb Ril 


Max Eastman, 
whose Limberlost area is a state park. 

There are 16 state parks, 43,161 tae | 
14 state forests, 96,161 acres, 4 well-stock 
game preserves and 13 fish hatcheries, 
which provide millions of fish annually. 
Among 14 state memorials are the Vin- 
cennes memorial to George Rogers Clark, 
New Harmony (Rappite) secre ees Tip- 
pecanoe and other Indian battlefields, site 
of Lincoln’s boyhood home and grave of 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, Spencer Co. Also 
World War Memorial, Indianapolis, na- 
tional office of American Legion. ‘ 

The most valuable limestone quarries 
are at Bedford. Limestone sinkholes ac- 
eount for caverns in the south, including 
Wyandotte cave near Leavenworth, 3rd 
largest in U. S. The famous postoffice, 
Santa Claus, isin Indiana. 

The state constitution forbids issuance 
of state bonds, and all state expenses are 
met from current income. 


Iowa 
Hawkeye State 

CAPITAL: Des Moines. AREA: 56,290 sq. mi., 
rank, 24th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,621,- 
073, rank, 22nd. MOTTO: Our Liberties We Prize 
and Our Rights We Will Maintain, FLOWER: Wild 
ee BIRD: Eastern Goldfinch. ADMISSION: 
29th. 


iowa, in the West North Central part of 
the Middle West, is bounded N. by Minne- 
sota; E. by Wisconsin and Dlinois; S. by 
Missouri; W. by Nebraska and South Da- 
kota. The Mississippi river flows along the 
entire E. line; the Missouri along three- 
fourths of the W. line. Its elevation is 477 
to 1,675 ft. It is the heartland of Amer- 
ican agriculture, possessing some of the 
finest soil in the world, and 25% of all 
Grade A soil in the U. S. The rolling 
prairie is 97% under cultivation. f 

Iowa leads the country in corn, with 
10,965,000 acres in production in 1953, 
yielding 581,145,000 bu. Production of oats 
Was 154,648,000 bu. (2nd_in nation); soy- 
beans, 34,336,000 bu. (3rd). On Jan. 1, 1954, 
the state led in hogs and pigs with 10,- 
433,000 hd. and was second in cattle, which 
numbered 5,746,000. ) 

Other crops of value are red clover, tim=- 
othy, alfalfa, potatoes, onions, popcorn. 
Grapes and peaches are among the fruits 
marketed. Holsteins dominate dairy cattle 
and much creamery butter is produced. 
Poultry ranks high in income. ere are 
many cooperative grain elevators. 

Iowa leads in per capita wealth, value 
of farm buildings and equipment, and has 
a high percentage of occupant-ownership 
of farms. Many industries process farm 

roducts or Poauee farm implements. 

Bain’ machines, railroad car equip- 
ment, furnaces, motor car accessories, 
vending machines, office furniture, are 

roduced. Iowa developed the pearl but- 
on industry from Mississippi river clam- 
shells. Some coal is mined. 

Iowa’s institutions of higher learning 
include 22 colleges, 22 junior colleges, a 
state university and two state colleges. 
The state leads the nation in literacy— 
99.2%. Best known institutions are the 
Univ. of Iowa _ at Iowa City, Drake Uni- 
versity at Des Moines, Iowa State Agricul- 
tural at Ames, Grinnell College at Grin- 
nell, Coe at Cedar Rapids, Iowa State 
Teachers, Cedar Falls. 

There is no state debt, hence no state 
property tax. There are 10 state forests, 
13,802 acres; 10 community forests, 14,100 
acres, and many parks, total 36,000 acres. 

Principal railroads serving the state are 
Chicago & North Western, Burlington. 
Rock Island, Chicago Great Western, 
Great Northern, Illinois Central, Milwau- 
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is, and Wabash. 
ch the liv: 


kee, Minneapolis & St. 
Its shippers easily_rea _ livestock 
markets of Kansas City, St. Louis. 

and Chicago. Airlines are 


, Omaha 
United, Braniff, 
Ozark. 


Marquette and Joliet reached iowa, 
1673. Julien Dubuque, 1788, obtained a 
grant from the Spanish to mine lead at 
present oe a The first apple orchard 
was planted 1799. Lewis. and Clark 
touched Iowa in 1804. The land was part 
of territory ceded by Spain to France and 
sold by France in the Louisiana Purchase, 
1803; Terr. of Missouri, 1812; Terr. of Mich- 
igan, 1834; Terr. of Wisconsin, 1836; Terr. 
of Iowa, 1838; state, 1846. 


Kansas 


Sunflower State 

CAPITAL: Topeka. AREA: 82,276 sa. mi., 
13th. POPULATION: of 1 
rank, 3ist. MOTTO: Ad Astra per Aspera. 
Stars Through Difficulties. FLOWER: Sunflower. 
BIRD: Western Meadow Lark. TREE: Cottonwood. 
ADMISSION: 34th. 

Kansas, a West North Central State, 
pare of the Great Plains, is an mS 

ounded N. by Nebraska, E. by Missouri, 
S. by Oklahoma, W. by Colorado. The 
Missouri river flows past its N.E. corner 
for about one-fourth of the boundary. 
Kansas is 411 mi. long by 208 mi. wide, 
rising from 750 ft. above sea level in the 
E. to nearly 4,000 ft. in W. It is the exact 
geographical center of the U. S. 

The principal drainage is by the Kansas 
and Arkansas rivers, flowing E. and S.E., 
the Kansas meeting the Missouri at Kan- 
sas City, Kan. The rainfall averages 26 
in., but summers are torrid in some sec- 
tions. Spring floods have caused heavy 
damage in recent years. : 

Kansas has 48,489,418 acres in farm and 
pasture land, produces the most winter 
wheat, about one-fifth of the nation’s sup- 
ply. (144,662,000 bu. in 1953). Corn and 

razing lands are in E., wheat and cattle 
ands in the W. Other farm products are 
alfalfa, potatoes, fruits, barley, oats, grain 
sorghums, flax, dairy goods, poultry. Meat 
packing is an important industry. It had 
4,298,000 cattle Jan. 1, 1954, aver. $87 a hd., 
including 568,000 milch cows. The Ameri- 
can Royal Horse and Live Stock Show in 
Kansas City (Mo.) in October is a national 
feature. Kansas City, Kan., although con- 
tiguous with Kansas City, Mo., maintains 
a separate corporate organization. It has 
the second Jann st stockyards and packing 
plants in the U. S., with 11 meat-packers, 
including Armour, Swift, Wilson. 

The state is served by transcontinental 
and regional airlines. The principal rail- 
roads are Santa Fe, Burlington, Rock Is- 
land, Chicago Great Western, M-K-T, 
Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific and Frisco. 

Wichita is the nation's third largest air- 
craft center in employment; ranks first in 
production of personal aircraft. Major 
producers are Boeing, Beech, Cessna. Mu- 
nicipal Airport is to be converted into 
world’s first jet bomber base. 

_ Kansas ranks fifth in petroleum produc- 
tion, having in S.W. a part of largest 
known gas reserve in the world. Other 
leading mineral products include cement 
stone, coal, zinc, salt, clay, sand an 

gravel and lead. 
, Coronado in 1541 headed a Spanish troop - 
in a vain search for wealth at Quivira. 
France. claimed all territory drained by 
the Mississippi through LaSalle, 1682. 
France ceded this to oe 1763, and re- 
ceived it back, 1800. In 1803 the.U. S. 
obtained Kansas through the Louisiana 
Purchase. Lewis and Clark reached 
Kansas, 1804, and Zebulon Pike, 1806. Dur- 
ing the fight over slavery Kansas was 
rent between free-soilers and pro-slavery 
men. Here John Brown of Ossawattomie 
fought his first battles against slavery. 
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Kansas furnished one-fifth of her men for 
Union armies in the Civil War. Frontier 
nee ee at at, Se hy 
o e U. S. penitentiary; Fo ey an 
Fort Scott. = 3 
Kansas has ns Rac aaa many influential 
leaders. From Carry Nation, whose wreck- 


- ing of saloons represented Kansas views 


on liquor, to Dwight D. Eisenhower they 
have captured national attention. William 
Allen White, Ed W. Howe, Henry J. Allen, 
Arthur Capper rose with journalism. The 
Eisenhower home, a national shrine, and 
Eisenhower Museum are in Abilene. 

There are 5 state colleges, 2 municipal 
universities, 14 private colleges, 14 pure 
junior colleges and 6 two-year colleges. 
Kansas has a rural health program, social 
welfare agencies, and has modernized 
mental and penal institutions. In 1948 
after a referendum it repealed its 68-year- 
old law forbidding the manufacture and 
sale of liquor. 


Kentucky 


Blue Grass State 


CAPITAL: Frankfort. AREA: 40,395 sq. mi., 
rank, 36th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,944,- 
806, rank, 19th. MOTTO: United We Stand, Divided 
We Fall. FLOWER: Goldenrod. BIRD: Cardinal. 
ADMISSION: 15th. 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky, in 
the East Central group, is bounded N. 
by Indiana and Ohio; E. by West Virginia 
and Virginia; S. by Tennessee; W. by 
Missouri and Illinois. Originally part of 
Fineastle County, Va., it became Ken- 
tucky County, Va., in 1776; independent 
state, 1792. Its first permanent settlement 
was at Harrodsburg, site of fort and base 
of «operations of Gen. George Rogers 
Clark. Daniel Boone, 1769, Col. Richard 
Henderson, 1775, Simon Kenton, 1771, 
were early settlers. Many came over 
Wilderness Trail through Cumberland 


Gap. 

Peniacky rises from an elevation of 
300 ft., at the Mississippi, to over 2,000 ft. 
in the Cumberland and Pine mountains in 
the E. The southeast 1s mountainous with 
limestone valleys. About one-fourth of 
the state is still forested with fine hard- 
woods in the E. part. Cumberland Na- 
tional Park preserves great wooded areas, 
Oak, hickory, walnut, sycamore, tulip, 
peean, ash, maple, willow, gum, rhodo- 
dendron and laurel trees abound; also 
dogwood and cypress in West. . 

Principal resources are bituminous coal, 

petroieum, natura: gas, fluorspar, natural 
cement, rock asphalt and clay. Coal min- 
ing is a major industry. Fobacco products, 
meat packing, woodworking, flour, cotton 
goods are produced. Agriculture gets big- 
gest income from tobacco, burley and 
dark; was second in nation in 1953 with 
428,080,000 ibs. It also raises corn, wheat, 
oats, hemp, potatoes, fruits: Horses top 
livestock and poultry raising is exten- 
sive. 
Greatcst of all the -Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s chain of dams is the 115,000,- 
000 Kentucky dam, 20 mi. from the junc- 
ture of the Tennessee and the Ohio at 
Paducah. It rises 211 ft. from bedrock 
and stretches 8,700. ft. across the river. 

Kentucky has 37 institutions of higher 
learning including 13 colleges and uni- 
versities; 13 state parks, 8,136 acres; 3 
state forests, 30,022 acres; 5 community 
forests. 

Louisville, founded 1780, is Kentucky’s 
largest city, famous for Kentucky Derby, 
held since 1875 in May. City- is market 
for burley tobacco; its major industries 
are cigaret-making, meat packing, dis- 
tilling. For years Henry Watterson influ- 
enced Democratic politics in~ South 
through the Courier-Journal. Louisville 


is served by nine railway lines and is 


headquarters of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. Airlines: American, Eastern, 
Delta-C.&S., Ozark, Piedmont, TWA. 

Lexington, in heart of Bluegrass coun- 
try, is seat of Univ. of Kentucky and 
Transylvania, oldest college west of Al- 
leghenies (1780). Has a large tobacco 
market and holds annual trotting races. 
Near. Lexington are horse farms famous 
for thoroughbreds, including the Calumet, 
Castleton, Coldstream, Walnut Hall, 
Greentree. A $500 million Atomic Energy 
eee plant is located 16 mi. from 

e city. 

In Paducah, where Irvin Cobb Hotel is 
named for city’s favorite son, dark fire- 
cured tobacco, livestock, fruit are mar- 
keted; June strawberry festival is held. 
_ Mammoth Cave, known for 150 years, 
is located in a national park, 50,696 acres, 
on State 70, 40 mi. from Bowling Green. 
It is 10 mi. in circumference; its Echo 
river is 360 ft. below surface. Inside the 
pare. is Floyd Collins Crystal Cave, named 
or discoverer who died there, 1925. ; 

Fort Knox, repository of the nation’s 
gold reserve, also contains the George S. 
Patton, Jr., Military Museum of World - 
War II equipment. 

Many historic places have been pre- 
served or restored. Pioneer Memorial 
Sis at Harrodsburg has replica of Fort 

arrod (1777) and Linco Marriage 
Temple, enclosing Jog cabin in which 
Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks,. par- 
ents of Abraham Lincoln, were married 
June 12, 1806. Abraham Lincoln National 
ris 110 acres, 3 mi. S. of Hodgenville, 

as a Greek memorial enclosing log cabin 
reputedly Lincoln’s birthplace. belisk 
in Fairview marks birthplace of Jefferson 
Davis. Federal Hill, 1 mi. E. of Bardstown, 
is called My Old Kentucky Home. It was 
the inspiration for Stephen Foster’s song 
of that name, became Kentucky’s state 
song. The old State House at Frankfort 
is the home of the Ky. Historical Society 
and houses State Museum and Archives. 


Louisiana 
Pelican State 

CAPITAL: Baton Rouge. AREA: 48,523-sq. mi., 
rank, 30th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,683, - 
516, rank, 2lst. MOTTO: Union, Justice, Confi- 
dence. FLOWER: Magnolia Grandiflora. BIRD; 
Pelican. ADMISSION: 18th. 

Louisiana, in the South Central region, 
is bounded N. by Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi; E. by Mississippi and the Gulf 9f 
Mesieo: S. by the Gulf; W. by Texas. Tne 
Mississippi flows along part of its E. 
boundary, then enters the state and cre- 
ates the lush Delta region, center of sugar 
planting. Rolling pine hills, bluffs on the 


Mississippi, a vast alluvial plain and 
coastal marshes, with the ississippi 
river, behind levees, are features of the 
topography. 


Louisiana is rich in historical relics and 
traditions, with Spanish-French _back- 
grounds, pirate lore, fashionable French 
society in the 18th century, picturesque 
customs today. Pineda, 1519, de Vaca, 
1528, De Soto, 1541, LaSalle, 1682, were 
early explorers. New Orleans was founded 
1718. Louisiana became a French crown 
colony under Louis XV, 1731; was ceded 
to Spain, 1763, returned to France, 1801; 
sold by Napoleon to U. S. Dec. 20, 1803 
(with large territory to North and North- 
west). State admitted to Union, April 30, 
1812; seceded Jan. 26, 1861; joined Con- 
federacy; readmitted June 25, 1868. 

With 7,409 sq. mi. under water, Louisi- 
ana marshes supply most of the country’s 
muskrat furs; it has opossum, raccoon, 
mink, otter; many wildfowl, including 
wild turkeys, and a huge amount of fresh 
and salt water fish, with a large shrimp 
and oyster catch. Tarpon, mackerel, sea 
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trout, flounder and many other species 
are found along the the coast. Lake Pon- 
chartrain, 625 sq. mi., is nation’s third 


‘largest natural lake. 


Louisiana leads in the production of 
sugar cane, strawberries, sweet potatoes, 
sugar cane syrup and rice. Other impor- 
tant crops are corn, cotton, potatoes, truck 
vegetables, citrus fruits, perique tobacco, 
and pecans. The state ranks high in lum- 
ber production, kraft paper mills consum- 
in, fees amounts of slash pine. 

he principal mineral products are 
petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline. 
There are rich sulphur deposits and four 
of the largest salt mines in the world. 
The petro-chemicals industry is expand- 
ing. New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Lake 
Charles, the 3 largest ports, together 
handle more than 54,000,000 tons of freight 
annually. hate . 

Louisiana has 23 institutions of higher 
learning including Tulane University, 
New Orleans, founded in 1834. . 

From 1760 to 1790 about 4,000 Acadians, 
expelled by the British from Nova Scotia 
in 1755, settled near Bayou Teche. Their 
descendants are known as Cajuns. Other 
settlers included Royalists who fled the 
French Revohition, 1789-1792. . 

Railways: Rock Island, Illinois Central, 
Kansas City Southern, Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas, Louisville & Nashville, Missouri 
Pacific, Southern, St. Louis Southwestern, 
Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, Texas & Pacif- 
ic, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. Airlines: Capital, 
Delta-C.&S., Braniff, Eastern, National, 
Pan-American, Southern, Trans-Texas, 


TACA. NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans is famous for the Mardi Gras 
carnival on the day preceding Ash Wednesday. It 
also has the Midwinter Sports Carnival, a 6-day 
event climaxed by the Sugar Bowl football game on 
New Year’s Day. 

A new Union Passenger Terminal, municipally 
owned, was dedicated in New Orleans May 1, 1954, 
as part of a public improvement costing $57,000,- 
000, nearly one-half of which was borne by rail- 
roads. The improvement included a station plaza, 
elimination of 144 grade crossings, 22 grade separ- 
ation structures at intersections and an express- 
way over the filled-in Basin Canal. 

New Orleans is developing a civic center which 
will have an ll-story City Hall, partly of glass. It 
authorized a new Mississippi river bridge with a 
1,575 ft. cantilever span, to be completed in 1958. 
Tt will cost $55,000,000 and tolls will be applied 
to bond issues. 

Moisant International Airport handles around 
800,000 passengers annually. Callender Airport is 
being developed as part of a U. S. military train- 
ing center. 


Maine 
Pine Tree State 4 

CAPITAL: Augusta. AREA: 33,215 sq. mi., rank 
38th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 913,774 
rank, 35th. MOTTO: Dirigo. I Direct. FLOWER: 
Pine Cone. BIRD: Chickadee, ADMISSION: 23rd, 

Maine, largest of the 6 New England 
states, is farthest N.E., touches only one 
state—New Hampshire. Bounded N. by 
Quebec, Can.; E, by New Brunswick, Can., 
and Bay of Fundy; S. by Atlantic; W. by 
New Hampshire and Quebec. West Quod- 
dy Head, Long. 66° 57" is farthest E. point, 
Eastport farthest E, city .in U. S. The 
straight coastline of 250 mi. is so irregular 
that bays and inlets extend it to 2,379 mi. 
Passamaquoddy Bay has average tide of 
20 ft. Mount Cadillac, 1,532 ft., is, highest 
seacoast point N. of Brazil. 

Visited ey Sebastian Cabot, 1496; tem- 
porary settlement, Popham, 1607; perma- 
nent, Monhegan, 1622. First ship in Ameri- 
ca built at Popham, 1608, the Virginia, 30 
tons. First chartered town Gorgeana, now 
York, 1641. Under Massachusetts until 
1820, when it became state. Maine-Canada 
boundary settled by Webster-Ashburton 
treaty, 1842. 
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With over 16,000,000 acres of : 
Maine produces wood products from ships 
to toothpicks. Ancient stands of white oak 
exist here, White pine leads; red spruce is 
used for pulp and paper; hemlock, balsam 
fir, ash, birch, eee tamarack are plen- 
tiful. Shoes, oi oth, textiles are pro- 
duced in. quantity. 


Maine produces 75% of the nation’s — 


blueberry crop, and 90% of canned blue- 
berry pack. roostook potatoes lead the 
nation’s foe pe It grows apples (Mc- 
Intosh, Delicious, Northern Spy), sweet 
corn, peas, beans, poultry. Mineral prod- 
ucts include cement, feldspar, slate, gran- 
ite, manganese, beryl, lead, copper, zinc, 
tourmalines, opals and others. 

Maine produces _75% of the nation’s do- 
mestic soft shell clams; packs over 2,000,- 
000 cases of. sardines annually; accounted 
for 22,000,000 Ibs, of lobsters in 1953. 

The higher institutions of learning are 
led by Univ. of Maine, Bowdoin (1794), 
Colby and Bates. ; 

Maine is a great recreation center, this 
industry earning $200,000,000 in 1953. Sum- 
mer temperatures average 60° to 70° at 
seacoast; frost is possible at night, Oct. 
to May. Ten mountains over 4,000 ft. are 
led by Katahdin, 5,273 ft. Fishing and 
hunting are important; there are 2,465 
lakes, 1,300 wooded islands, over 5,000 
streams, 4,300 bridges, 14 are old covered 
bridges. Moosehead Lake is 40 mi. long, 
2,to 10 mi. wide. Best rivers are Penobscot, 
350 mi. long; St. John, 211 mi., Kennebec, 
Androscoggin, Saco. Deer, grouse, black 
bear abound; game fish include ,Atlantic 
salmon, brook trout, small mouth bass, 
bluefish, tuna. 

Maine is ideal for winter sports, with 
many fine skiing facilities. Some ski slopes 
are floodlighted. 

Acadia National Park is located on 
Mount Desert Island. Baxter State Park, 
162,939 acres, contains Mt. Katahdin and 
was donated by former Gov. Percival P. 
Baxter. Public land totals 353,287 acres. 
Bar Harbor is a famous summer resort. 


Maryland 


Old Line State. Free State 

CAPITAL: Annapolis. AREA: 10,577 sq. mi., 
rank, 4ilst. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,343,- 
O01; rank, 24th. MOTTO: Fatti Maschili, Parole 
Femine. Manly Deeds, Womanly Words. FLOW- 
ER: Black-eyed Susan. BIRD: Oriole. TREE: White 
Oak. SONG: Maryland, My Maryland. 7th of the 
Original 13 States. 


Maryland, a South Atlantic state, is 
bounded N. by Pennsylvania, N. and E. by 
Delaware and the Atlantic, S. and W. by 
Virginia and West Virginia. Potomac river 
runs on W., where District of Columbia 
takes segment out of state. Chesapeake 
Bay (first explored 1524) bisects state. 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge, the world’s long- 
est all-steel over-water span (7.727 mi.), 
was opened July 30, 1952, linking Delmar- 
va Peninsula to the mainland (Kent Is- 
land-Sandy Point). Eastern shore is flat; 
Piedmont plateau of Appalachians in W. 
has some of the oldest rocks known to 
ea Backbone Mt., 3,360 ft., is highest 

First settled, 1634, at St. Mary’s by Leon- 
ard Calvert, bro. of Cecilius Calvert, 2nd 
Lord Baltimore, whose father had patent 
from Charles I, Settlement was Catholic, 
but Maryland maintained religious toler- 
ance during Puritan-Cavalier disputes. 

Chesapeake Bay has 200 kinds of fin 
and shellfish, oysters accounting for three- 
fourths of the fishing industry... Crabs, 
clams, diamond-back terrapin abound. 
Ocean City is headquarters, for game fish- 
ing. Maryland produces sweet potatoes, 
melons and truck and cans huge tomato 
crop. Also wheat, corn, poultry and live- 
stock, especially Ayrshire and Aberdeen- 
Angus breeds. Dairy industry is largest 
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aaa revenue producer. The state 
also produces broilers, turkeys and tobac- 
co. 

Maryland has a canning crop of 240,000 
tons annually, worth $75,000,000, with to- 
matoes leading.-Leading industrial prod- 
ucts are transportation equipment, chem- 
icals, apparel: fabricated metals. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. began with 
horse power, 1830. Peter Cooper’s Tom 
Thumb, steam locomotive weighing 1 ton, 
was built here. By 1831 the railroad turned 
to steam. Toda .& O., Pennsylvania and 
Western Maryland are chief railroads. 

Education is led by Johns Hopkins 
Univ. (estab. 1893), also St. John’s (1784), 
the Univ. of Maryland (1808-12), Goucher 
ona U. S. Naval Academy is at An- 
napolis. 

amous racing events include Preak- 
ness, at Pimlico track, Baltimore; Grand 
National Steeplechase at Hereford; Mary- 
land Hunt Club steeplechase at Glyndon; 
and meets at Bowie and Laurel. Gibson 
Island is center for yacht races, Fox hunt- 
ing retains English mannerisms, includ- 
ing “blessing of the hounds.” Duck hunt- 
as) is a favorite sport. 

‘amous historic sites include Fort Mc- 
Henry, Baltimore, restored, where in 1814 
waved the flag that inspired Francis Scott 
Key to write the Star Spangled Banner; 
Antietam battlefield near Hagerstown 
(1862); Barbara Frietchie’s house, Fred- 
erick (1862); South Mountain (1862); 
Edgar Allan Poe house, Baltimore; State 
House, Annapolis, 1772, oldest in America 
still in daily use. 

_ BALTIMORE 

Baltimore, pop. 949,708 (1950) is one of the ma- 
jor shipping ports of the U. S.,. served by 86 regu- 
lar general.cargo shipping lines. The port averages 
275 scheduled monthly sailings to more than 225 
foreign and domestic ports. Nearly 40,000,000 net 
tons of waterborné freight were handled during 


1953. 

Friendship International Airport, 3,200 acres, is 
served by Allegheny, American, Capital, Colonial, 
Eastern, National, TWA, United and Slick. The 
city also is served by six railroads. 

Baltimore had the first organized Methodist 
church, 1784, and the first Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, 1806. The first U. S. smallpox hospital was 
founded 1769. It now has major plants of Bethle- 
hem Steel (shipbuilders and largest tidewater 
steel manufacturing plant); American Smelting & 
Refining, Mathieson Chemical Co., Armco Steel, 


-and others. 


Can-making industry produces 215 billion cans 
annually, third largest in U. S. 


Massachusetts 
Bay State. Old Colony 


CAPITAL: Boston. AREA: 8,257 sq. mi., rank, 
44th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 4,690,514; 
rank, 9th. MOTTO: Ense Petit Placidam Sub Lib- 
ertate Quietem. By the Sword She Seeks Peace, but 
Peace Only Under Liberty. FLOWER: Mayflower. 
BIRD: Chicadee. TREE: Elm. 6th of the Original 


_ 13 States. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
one of the 6 New England states, is bound- 
ed E. by Atlantic ocean, N. by Vermont 
and New Hampshire, S. by the Atlantic, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, W. by New 
York. It led in the American Revolution 
and has had paramount influence on 
American education, industry, religion, 
literature, law and culture. 

Norsemen may have visited Cape Cod, 
Martha’s Vineyard or Nantucket, c. 1,000 
A. D. First English settlements, Plymouth, 
1620; Massachusetts Bay Colony, 1630. War 
of Independence began April 19, 1775, at 
Lexington and Concord. Bunker Hill, 
was fought June 17. Washington took 
command in Cambridge, July, 1776. 

From the sands of Cape Cod, 65 mi. long, 
the coastal plain rises to uplands separated 
by Connecticut river, thence west to Hous- 
atonic river, Berkshires, Hoosacs and Ta- 


Mt. Williams is 3,040 ft., Mt. Spruce in 
Hoosaes, 2,588 #t. Hoosacs are cut by Bos- 
bere s Maine Ry. tunnel, 25,000 ft. long, 
_ Agricultural products based on market- 
ing receipts in order of importance are 
poultry, dairy products, greenhouse prod- 
ucts, truck crops, cranberries, tobacco, 
apples, potatoes and hay. Others are corn, 
tomatoes, lettuce, celery, strawberries, 
buckwheat and maple sugar. - 

Strong convictions were characteristic 
of Massachusetts. Freedom of worship was 
demanded by Puritans, but tolerance not 
granted: Roger Williams and other non- 
conformists were expelled; Quakers and 
Baptists were persecuted; in Salem witch- 
craft delusion developed. The earliest 
churches were Congregationalist, later 
Unitarianism developed. Mary G. Baker 
Eddy founded Christian Science at L 5 
1867; Mother Church is at Boston; rs. 
Laura C. Rathvon succeeded to presidency 
June 4, 1951. Abolitionism flourished be- 
fore Civil War. Heavy immigration of 
Irish, Italians, Poles, Czechs brought 
many Catholics to Puritan Boston. 

The state had the first tax for free 
schools and first school at Dedham, 1649, 
but no uniform system until 1840. Harvard 
College, nucleus of University, founded 
1636, has been educational leader for 300 

ears, with largest endowment today. 

igh esteem attaches to Williams, Clark, 
Amherst, Boston. Univ., Boston College, 
Radcliffe, Mt. Holyoke, Smith. Wellesley, 
Holy Cross, Andover Theological, Tufts, 
Simmons, Hebrew Teachers’, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology (Boston), 
Univ. of Massachusetts, and Worcester In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Massachusetts pioneered in shoes, tex- 
tiles and tools for them. Lynn, shoe capital 
of East, produced shoes by handicraft, 
1635 to 1848. Haverhill, Brockton are also 
shoe centers. Francis Cabot Lowell per- 
fected power loom, 1822, started U. S. cot- 
ton cloth manufacture at Lowell, where 
Textile Institute gives instruction. Paper 
is an important industry, with plants lo- 
cated in Fitchburg, Holyoke, Dalton, 
Pittsfield, Springfield, Framingham and 
Boston. The state also has become im- 
portant in research and development of 
electronics. 

Gloucester schooners fished the Grand 
Banks for cod (see Kipling’s Captains 
Courageous), now use Diesel-powered 
trawlers. Marblehead is a famous vache 
center. Clipper ships were built by Don-= 
ald McKay and Currier at Newb Mt ypeee 

Concord is the great literary shrine, 
where Hawthorne, Thoreau, Emerson, the 
Alcotts, Channing wrote and Ephraim 
Bull developed the Concord grape. 

There are 70 state forests, 170,000 acres, 
140 community forests, 50,110 acres. The 
beaches are popular throughout the East. 
Cape Cod, with summer theateérs,, sports 
and an artists’ colony at Provincetown, is 
popular with New Yorkers, 

In May 1954 a $239,000,000 bond issue 
was sold to finance a 4 to 6-lane express- 
way from Boston to the New York state 
line near West Stockbridge. 

BOSTON 

Boston, filled with historic memorials, named 
after Boston in Lincolnshire, England, is the great 
cultural, industrial, fishery and wholesale center 
of New England, Crowding 1,000,000 pop., it is the 
hub of 83 cities and towns with 2,600,000 pop., in- 
cluding Cambridge, Lynn and Somerville. The 
fourth largest wholesale market (after New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia), Boston handles over 
half of all New England output. It is the largest 
wool market and major distributor of woolens and 
worsteds, shoes, furniture and sea food. It is the 
largest fish-shipping port in.U. S. 

The city has 209 banks of all categories, The 
Public Library has 33 branches. Railroads: Boston 


conics. Greylock, 3,491 ft., is highest peak. | & Maine, New York Central, New Haven. 
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Logan. International Airport, built on land 
dredged out of Boston harbor at a total cost of 
Rae has the nation’s longest runway, 

0,022 ft.; 2 of 7,900 ft. and one of 7,000 ft., serv- 
ing over 1,000,000 passengers a year. The airlines 
are Air France, American, BOAC-British, Eastern, 
Flying Tigers, Italian Air Lines, Mohawk, North- 
east, Pan American, Provincetown, Slick, Trans- 
Canada, TWA, United. 

Michigan 
Wolverine State 

CAPITAL: Lansing. AREA: 58,216 sq. mi., rank, 
22nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1956), 6,371,766, 
rank, 7th, MOTTO: Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoe- 
nam Circumspice. If You Seek a Pleasant Penin- 
sula, Look About You. FLOWER: Apple Blossom. 
BIRD: Robin. ADMISSION: 26th | : 

Michigan, a North Central state, is di- 
vided by Lake Michigan into two parts. 
The northern peninsula is bounded N. b 
Lake Superior, with Canada opposite; 
by Wisconsin. Southern peninsula is 
bounded W. by Lake Michigan, with Wis- 
consin and Illinois opposite; E. by Lake 
Erie, Lake Huron and Ontario, Canada; S. 
by Indiana and Ohio. Michigan has access 
to four out of the five Great Lakes; has 
longest state shore line. The Sault Ste. 
Marie Ship Canal (Soo), connecting Lakes 


‘ Huron and Superior, leads canal traffic. 


Ground was broken May 7, 1954, for the 
five-mile long Mackinac Bridge to span 
the Straits of Mackinac that separates the 
lower and upper peninsulas. It will have a 
center span of 3,800 ft. hanging between 
552-ft. towers, second only to the 4,200-ft. 
suspension on span of the Golden Gate 
Bridge, San Francisco, and a 26,444-ft. 
four-lane roadway. . 

The state was originally explored by the 
French and many names (Detroit, Mack- 
inac, Sault Ste. Marie) are of French ori- 
gin. Etienne Brulé (1618), Jean Nicolet 
(1634), Pere Allouez (1666), Pére Mar- 
quette (1668) and Louis Jolliet (1669) 
were early visitors. France was ousted by 
Britain, 1763. French and Indian troubles 
left their mark, Under the Ordinance of 
1787 Michigan Terr. embraced part of 
other western states. 

Michigan has rolling clay loam, with 
flat plains S.E., 573 ft. above sea level 
rising to Porcupine Mts. in Upper Penin- 
sula, 2,023 ft. The peninsula’s hard and 
soft woods once led in timber and it is 
now engaged in reforestation. 

The Lake Superior iron-ore belt pro- 
duces 138% of the country’s iron ore. Cop- 
per is found in free state in Keweenaw 
region. Limestone provides a great ce- 
ment industry, with the country’s largest 
cement mill at Alpena. There are large 
salt deposits, which yield bromine, cal- 
cium chloride, iodine and other chemical 
products. Since 1920 Michigan has devel- 
oped an oil industry. 

Michigan leads the world in production 
of motor vehicles and parts; also leads 
the U. S. in employes, wages and value- 
added-by-manufacture in this category, 
with more than 50% of the U. S. totals. 
Next highest categories are machinery, 
except electrical; fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, Rety. metal industries, chemicals 
and allied products, food products, paper, 
printing and publishing; furniture and 
fixtures. 

Michigan ranks second in value of small 
fruits produced and produces over 50% 
of the sour cherry crop of the country. 
Apples, peaches, pears, plums, grapes and 
cherries average over 300,000 tons a year. 
Many migrant workers come from the 
south central states, more than half being 
naturalized Mexicans from Texas. Straw- 
berries and asparagus come in May, 
cherries in June and July, with about 
30,000 laborers employed in the Traverse 
City area. Migrant workers begin to leave 
before the beet sugar crop is ripe in No- 


‘has a national par 


vember, hence 40% of this crop is now 


harvested mec x ’ 
Michigan produced 80,262,000 bu. of corn 


in 1953 (aver. 45.5 bu. per acre). It had 
2 000 hd. of cattle Jan. 1, 1954 uding 
pip pants apo ; rtant. 


culture, and the Michigan College 
Mines are important in education. 

Michigan is one of the great resort states 
of the middle west, with trout streams and 
over 11,000 lakes and a resort income of 

0,000,000 a year. There are 16 state fish 
ateheries. Isle Royale in Lake Superior 
of 133,760 acres. The 
state has 159 licensed airports and land- 
ing fields, 107 military and_ mpeg 
fields and seaplane bases. Principal rail- 
roads: Ann Arbor, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Canadian National. Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Chicago & North Western, Detroit & Mack- 
inac, Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton; Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic; Lake Superior & Ishpeming, Mil- 
waukee, New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
and Soo Line. 
DETROIT: MOTOR CAR CAPITAL 

Detroit, the motor car capital of the world, was 
the fur trading post of the strait (de troit) founded 
by the-Frenchman Cadillac in 1701. From 1900, 
when it had 285,704 people, it was raised by the 
motor car industry to the fifth largest city in the 
U.S. with 1,849,568 in 1950 and a total of 3,016,197 
in its metropolitan district. It is the third largest 
manufacturing city. 

Motor vehicles and equipment constitute the chief 
Detroit industry, with major plants of General 
Motors, Ford, Chrysler, Hudson, and Packard 
in the area. Wayne county in 1953 reported an 
average of 567,000 hourly-paid workers with 
average pay of $2.18 hourly and $89:31 weekly. 
Median income of a Detroit family was $7,450. 
The factory payroll, $2.5 billion in 1953, was 287% 
over 1940. 

New building permits in the city in 1953 
amounted to $172,925,312. Its airports are used 
by 9 major passenger airlines. 


Minnesota 


North Star State. Gopher State 
CAPITAL: St. Paul. AREA: 84,068 sq. mi., rank, 
llth. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,982,483, 
rank, 18th. MOTTO: L’Etoile du Nord. Star of the 
North, FLOWER: Moccasin Flower. BIRD: Ameri- 
can Goldfinch (unofficial). TREE: Norway _ Pine. 
ADMISSION: 32nd. 


Minnesota, one of the North Central 
states, is bounded N. by the provinces of 
Manitoba and Ontario, Canada; E. by 
Wisconsin and Lake Superior; S. by Iowa; 
W. by South and North Dakota and a 
small area of Manitoba. The headwaters 
of two great river systems are within its 
limits: the Mississippi, which flows along 
part of the- Wisconsin boundary and has 
the Twin Cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
at the head of navigation and the Red 
River of the North. Water from Minne- 
sota hills reaches the Atlantic by way 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Despite the fact that it is an inland agri- 
cultural state, it has a port, Duluth, which 
vies with Philadelphia for the second 
largest tonnage in the U.S. Two-thirds 
of the state are rolling prairie, the high- 
est point, the Misquah hills, being 1,630 ft. 
above Lake Superior and 2,230 ft. above 
sea level. Known as the “land of 10,000 
lakes” Minnesota_has a multiplicity of 
waterways in N. E., that make vacation- 
ing an important industry. 

Minnesota provides nearly 70% of the 
nation’s iron ore, chiefly from open pit 
mines, shipped from Duluth ‘in vessels 
like tankers to the steel mills at the foot 
of Lake Michigan. Manganiferous ore is 
also mined. Foods as a group lead all 
manufacturing. Minnesota’s top industry 
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in value added by manufacture is non- 
electrical machinery, followed by ageless 
and publishing, meat packing, electrica 
machinery, paper and allied lines, grain 
mill products gle eect flour) ,fabricated 
metal products, apparel, dairy products. 
Many creameries are cooperative on the 
Rochdale plan. 

In 1953 Minnesota ranked first in oats 
production (161,910,000 bu.) , second in flax 
(9,265,000 bu.), second in hay (6,909,000 
tons), and produced large quantities of 
barley, rye, corn, spring wheat and soy 
beans. The state had, Jan. 1, 1954, 3,900,000 
cattle, including 1,542,000 milch cows (sec- 
ond in nation), valued at $254,430,000. 
_Minnesota is famous for its contribu- 
tion to surgery and medicine; the Mayo 
Clinic at Rochester, founded by Wm. J. 
and Charles H. Mayo, is world famous 
and the Mayo Foundation for Medical 
Education & Research cooperates with the 
Graduate School of the Univ. of Minne- 
sota. Of the 42 institutions of higher 
learning, 15 are colleges and universities. 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
and the St. Olaf college choir, Northfield, 
have high rank. There are 26 state parks 
and many recreational facilities. Minne- 
haha Falls (93 ft.) was celebrated by 
Longfellow. 

French traders and missionaries first 
penetrated Minnesota. Father Hennepin, 
1680, named the Falls of St. Anthony. 
France ceded the land E.-of the Missis- 
sippi to Great Britain, 1763; Britain to 
U.S., 1783. It became part of Northwest 
Terr. Land W. of Mississippi was part 
of Louisiana Purchase, 1803. Henry R. 
Schoolcraft found source of Mississippi in 
Lake Itasca, July 13, 1832. Statehood 
came May 11, 1858. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

mneapolis has a population of 521,718 with 
1,116,509 in the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan 
area. Food processing leads with machinery, pre- 
cision instruments, printing next. Its flour pro- 
duction is famous and third, after Buffalo and 
Kansas City, Mo. It is hq. for General Mills, 
International, Pillsbury, Commander-Larrabee and 
Russell-Miller. Its chemical industry processes 
Minnesota’s large flax crop for linseed oil and oil 
cake. 

Minneapolis has 10 trunk line railways, includ- 
ing Burlington, North Western, Great Northern, 
Omaha, Northern Pacific, Great Western, Milwau- 


kee, Soo, Rock Island, Minneapolis & St. Louis.- 


It has 5 airlines—Braniff, Capital, North Central, 
Northwest, Western, and Far-East connections, 
making Wold-Chamberlain Field rank high in 
activity. Barge lines on the- Mississippi import 
500;000 toms a year, about one-half gasoline. 
ST. PAUL 

St. Paul, the capital, is notable for diversified 
industry and’ surface, water and air facilities. It 
is served by 9 railroads having one-quarter of na- 
tion’s mileage, and is third largest motor truck 
center. ‘River barge line freight in 1953 totaled 
1,280,000 tons. Payrolls approximate $500,000,000 
annually. Products include printing, adhesives, 
abrasivesy*paper products; has food processing, 
refrigerator,» machinery, fur, brewing and motor 
vehicle assembly industries. The Minnesota State 
Fair and Winter Carnival are famous. 


Mississippi 

died Rete i k 
2 kson, A _ 5 sq. mi., rank, 
gist. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,178,914, 
rank, 26th, MOTTO: Virtute et Armis. By Valor 
and Arms. FLOWER: Magnolia. TREE: Magnolia. 

BIRD: Mocking Bird. ADMISSION: 20th. , 
Mississippi is a South Central state in 
the Deep South, bounded N. by Tennes- 
see; E. by Alabama; S. by Louisiana and 
Gulf of Mexico; W. by Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. Mississippi river forms W. bound- 
ary. State’s maximum is 330 mi. long, 180 
mi. wide. The Tennessee River hills in 
N.E. average 650 ft., sloping down W. to 
Black Prairie, cotton-growing soil. The 


Delta is an alluvial plain in N.W., between 


the gad and the Yazoo, producing 
cotton. The S. part of Mississippi grows 
long-leaf yellow pine. 

ississippi was crossed by DeSoto, 1540, 
and colonized by Iberville, French, 1699, It 
was held by French 1699-1763, English 
1763-1779; Spaniards, 1779-1798, when the 
U. S. took over and gradually moved 
Indian tribes across the river. With Ala- 
bama it formed the Terr. of Mississippi. 
Its settlers fought in the Battle of New 
Orleans, 1815. Admitted to Union, Dec. 
10, 1817. A large plantation state, it was 
the second to join the Confederacy. The 


state has highest percentage—88.5—of 
native-born population in S. (1950 
Census). 

Mississippi, one of the largest producers 
of cotton, ranked second in 1953 with 


2,190,000 bales. A century of one-crop 
farming and erosion exhausted much of 
the soil and led to the introduction in the 
1930s of diversification, crop rotation and 
soil conservation: Agriculture now pro- 
duces pecans, sweet potatoes, soy beans, 
peanuts, sugar cane, corn, rice, wheat, 
oats and fruits. Tung nuts are crushed 
for tung oil, which, with turpentine and 
resin, supports paint and varnish produc- 
tion, Dairying has become second to cot- 
ton in farm income and much poultry and 
livestock is produced. 

The state produces much hardwood 
lumber and slashpine products, including 
fibre board, kraft paper, newsprint. Pulp- 
wood users include Masonite at Laurel, 
Flintkote at Meridian, U.S: Gypsum at 
Greenville, International Paper Co. Nat- 
chez and Pascagoula), Johns-Manville 
(Natchez) . 

Industrialization is being encouraged 
by the state’s BAWI (balance agriculture 
with industry) plan which increases avail- 
ability of land and buildings for manufac- 
oe plants and aids employment, From 
1940 to 1953 manufacturing employment 
rose from 56,872 to over 100,000. 

Natural gas reserves est. at 2.5 trillion 
cu. ft.; there are 93 producing oil and gas 
fields. Other minerals are clays, fuller’s 
earth, bentonite, bauxite. 

ee has 10 colleges and universi- 
ties, 2 teachers colleges, 18 junior colleges 
and others. It has 10 state parks of 10,972 
acres. Gulfport and Pascagoula are the 
principal ports. Gulfport holds an annual 
yacht regatta and a mackerel rodeo in 
July. Biloxi has a Mardi Gras in Feb- 
ruary, and Pass Christian, a tarpon rodeo. 
Natchez is famous for its formal ante- 
bellum houses, open in March and April. 
The mile-long Iberville Memorial bridge 
at Biloxi Bay and Vicksburg National 
Military park are of interest to tourists. 
Chief rys.: Illinois Central, Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio, Southern, St. Louis-San Francis- 
co, Louisville & Nashville, Columbus & 
Greenville, Mississippi Central. Airlines: 
National, Delta-C.&S., Southern. 


Missouri 
Show Me State 

CAPITAL: Jefferson City. AREA: 69,674 sq. mi.,, 
rank, 18th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
3,954,653, rank, llth. MOTTO: Salus Populi Su- 
prema Lex Esto. The Welfare of the People Shall 
Be the Supreme Law. FLOWER: Hawthorn (cra- 
Mr boy mollis). BIRD: Blue Bird. ADMISSION: 

Missouri, a Middle Western state, is 
bounded N. by Iowa; E. by Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee; S. by Arkansas; W. by 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska. The Miss- 
issippi river flows along nearly the entire 
E. boundary for 545 mi. The Missouri flows 
along the N.W. corner and crosses the 
State, joining the Mississippi above St. 
Louis. Missouri has 1,937 mi. navigable. 

The state was first settled by the French 
who founded Cape Girardeau, St. Louis, 
and Ste. Genevieve. : 
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3rd. POPULATION: (Census of 2 a 
q and 


The home state of ex-President Tru- 
man, Missouri has endeared itself to Am- 
ericans by its river lore, folk tales and _es- 

ecially by Mark Twain's creations, Tom 
Bowyer and Huckleberry Finn, whose 
statues stand in Hannibal, boyhood home 
of Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain). The 
author’s home is preserved. His birth- 
place, in Florida, Mo., has been moved to 
a public park. The farm birthplace of 
Jesse James, notorious bandit (1847-1882). 
is near Excelsior Springs. A log cabin 
built by U. S: Grant is preserved near St. 
Louis. ‘ = 

The state has level fields, rolling prairie, 
wooded hills and rugged highlands. The 
black soil N. of the Missouri was levelled 
by glaciers and produces big corn crops. 
The central W. section is part of the Great 
Plains and produces forage. The delta 
area, S.E., including the famed Boot Heel, 
produces much long staple cotton. The 
Ozark Highlands are filled with weathered 
rocks, water gaps, sinkholes and springs, 
including Big Spring, flowing 252,000,000 
gals. daily. 

Missouri produces corn, hay, soybeans, 
cotton and cotton seed, wheat and oats. 
On Jan. 1, 1954, it had 3,950,000 cattle, in- 
eluding 1,044,000 milch cows; 3,305,000 hogs 
and pigs, 732,000 sheep, 170,000 horses and 
colts. Its minerals include: lead, cement, 
coal, grindstones, limestone, marble, iron, 
copper, barite, cobalt, bismuth, manga- 
nese and tungsten. wees 

Industry is ‘led by food and kindred 
products, followed “by transportation 
equipment, apparel, chemicals, leather 
products, printing and publishing, fabri- 
eated metals, machinery, electrical ma- 
chines; stone, clay and glass products. 

There are 54 institutions of higher edu- 
cation, including 16 colleges and universi- 
ties. The Univ. of Missouri at Columbia 
has the country’s first School of Journal- 
ism, founded 1908 by Walter Williams. 
There are 25 state parks of 60,519 acres, 7 
state forests, 121,000 acres; and 8 na- 
tional forests. 

Twenty-three trunkline railroads serve 
Missouri; there are over 7,100 mi. of main 
line railroad. gy pours 


St. Louis, 8th largest city in U. S., had 856,796 
population in 1950 and a total of 1,681,281 in its 
metropolitan district. The city is limited to 61 
sq. mi, It is a great manufacturing and distribut- 
ing center, producing 3,300 different products and 
best known for alloy castings, airplane parts, beer, 
chemicals, drugs, electrical machinery, shoes, re- 
frigerators, railroad cars. Settled, 1764, by a 
French fur trader, it is the largest raw fur mar- 
ket. It is served by 18 trunk line railroads, in- 
cluding B. & O., Burlington, Rock Island, N. Y. 
Central, Pennsylvania, Illinois Central, M-K-T, 
Nickel Plate, St. Louis-San Francisco, Mo. Pacific; 
also St..Louis Southwestern; Wabash; Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio. It reaches the entire Mississippi 


*Valley with water transportation and is served by 


these airlines: American, Braniff, Continental, 
Delta-C.&S., Ozark, TWA, Eastern. Of 8 bridges, 
the most famous is Eads (1874) 6,220 ft. long, 
with a channel span of 540 ft. 


KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City is headquarters of a large livestock 
and meat-packing industry and an important seat 
of auto assembly and steel manufacturing; ranks 
among the top ten garment manufacturing 
centers. Metropolitan Kansas City ranks first as a 
stocker and feeder market, hard wheat market, 
and sorghum egrains market. It stands second 
as a cash wheat market and in flour production. 
Also second as a primary wheat market and as a 
futures wheat market. 

It is served by 12 major trunk line railroads and 
its international inland air termina] is used by 
Braniff, Delta-C. & S., Continental, Ozark, Slick 
and TWA. The American Royal Live Stock and 
Horse Show is held here annually in October. 


Montana 


Treasure State 
CAPITAL: Helena. AREA: 147,138 sq. mi., rank, 


BIRD: Western Meadowlark. ADMISSION: 41st. 
tain state, is 
a Rocky Moun 


umbia, ga E. by 
North and South Dakota; S. by oe ee 
and Idaho; W. by Idaho. It con 
country’s largest copper mines, 
esa pte sheep ceils Ne uel none 
wit: cturesque recr & 

Copper mining dates from 1880 when 
Marcus Daly first exploited it; its biggest 
smelter is at Anaconda. Great Falls, Bill- 
ings and Butte are important centers. 
Lead, zinc, are mined in quantity, a 
some gold and silver; cement, silicate, 
asbestos, phosphoric acid are produced. 
Oil and natural gas have become impor- 
tant. There are vast coal deposits. Butte, 
which has yielded over $214 billion 
worth of copper-in 50 years has 2,700 
miles of tunnels, and is described as “a 
mile deep, a mile high.” The only sap- 
phire mines of consequence in the coun- 
try are in Montana. : 

The state in 1953 ranked second in 
spring wheat (85,674,000 bu.), fourth in 
barley (15,125,000 bu.). On Jan. 1, 1954, it 
had 1,606,000 sheep (4th in nation) and 
2,281,000 cattle. It produces apples, sugar 
beets, flaxseed, potatoes. There is a large 
timber industry in yellow pine, and much 
Douglas fir. Fx 

The Continental Divide runs through 
the western third, the highest mountain 
is Granite Peak, 12,850 ft., near the south- 
ern boundary. Glacier National Park, on 
the Divide, 1,534 we mi., is a recreational 
wonderland, with 60 glaciers, many lakes 
and streams with all kinds of trout, etc., 
hotels and camps. (Great Northern Ry.) 
Fort Peck Dam on the Missouri and Hun- 
gry Horse Dam on the South Fork River 
in the northwest, contribute to recreation 
and irrigation. 

There are 12 national forest, 22 game 
reserves. Principal rivers are Missouri, 
Yellowstone and Clark Fork of Columbia, 
which is fed by the Blackfoot and Bitter- 
root. Southern Montana has yielded an- 
cient mammals, primates, and dinosaurs, 
including skeletons of huge Tyrannosau- 
rus, Triceratop and Stegosaurus. 

Important historical site is Custer Bat- 
tlefield National Cemetery, in Big Horn 
Country (near Hardim) site of defeat of 
Custer by Sioux, June 25, 1876. Dead, 
estimated at 276, but only 265 are listed 
on monument. First whites to visit Mon- 
tana were the French Verendryés, father 
and sons, 1748; Lewis and Clark, 1805. 
Land E. of the Continental Divide was 
part of Louisiana and Dakota; the W. 
pers was_in Oregon, Washington and 

daho. Railways: Burlington, Great 

Northern, Milwaukee, Northern Pacific, 
Soo, Union Pacific; the last reaches West 
Yellowstone, W. gate to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Airlines: Frontier, North- 
west, Western. 


Nebraska 
Cornhusker State 


CAPITAL: Lincoln. AREA: 77,227 sq. mi., rank, 
14th. POPULATION. (Census of 1950), 1,325,510, 
rank, 33rd. MOTTO: Equality Before the Law. 
FLOWER: Goldenrod. TREE: Elm, BIRD: Western 
Meadowlark. ADMISSION: 37th. . 
. Nebraska, a West_North Central state, 
is bounded N. by South Dakota; E. b 
Iowa and Missouri; S. by Kansas and Col- 
orado; W. by Colorado and Wyoming. The 
Missouri river runs along the E. line. The 
W. part lies in the foothills of the Rockies, 
with high table lands broken by low 
ridges, near Wyoming and South Dakota. 
Then comes about 15,000 sq. mi. of grassy 
sand hills. Thence the prairie slopes gently 
to the Missouri. Three river systems, the 


i alee it” alll — =| eae a et a: 


Platte, Niobrara and Big Blue, drain E. 
into the Missouri. 

Nebraska is a great wheat, corn, forage 
and livestock state; raising much oats, 
clover, alfalfa, wild hay and sugar beets. 
In 1953 it raised 4,992,000 hd. of cattle 
worth $599,040,000; ranked 2nd in. winter 
wheat, 4th in rye, 5th in corn. ; 

The large production of livestock has 
developed a major packing house indus- 
try in Omaha, where Cudahy, Armour and 
Swift have large processing plants. Omaha 
has a large livestock market, is the largest 
butter-making city in the country and a 
big distributor of wheat and corn. Incor. 
1857, Omaha lies on the W. bank of the 
Missouri. It has a large lead refinery of 
American Smelting & Refining Co., head 
office of Union Pacific Ry. and Creighton 
Univ. The Ak-Sar-Ben festival, in Octo- 
ber, is its famous carnival. Omaha is 
served by the U. P., Burlington, North 
Western, Milwaukee, Rock Island, Chicago 
Great Western, Illinois Central, Mo. Pa- 
cific, Wabash. Airlines: Braniff, United. 

Nebraska has had a unicameral or one- 
house legislature since 1937, with 43 mem- 
bers elected on a nonpartisan ballot. All 
electric power facilities are state or mu- 


nicipally owned. It has one state univer-. 


sity at Lincoln, one municipal university, 
2 sectarian universities, 12 sectarian col- 
leges, 4 state teachers’ colleges: There are 
many state-supported fishing and recrea- 
tion centers. Arbor Lodge State Park, 44 
mi. from Omaha, is a memorial to J. Ster- 
ling Morton, founder of Arbor Day, which 
is observed. as a legal holiday on his 
birthday, Apr. 22. Boys’ Town is 11 mi. W. 
of Omaha. 

Nebraska.land was touched by Coron- 
ado’s expedition of 1541 and entered, via 
the Missouri by French fur traders c. 1700. 
It was part of the Louisiana Purchase, 
1803; visited by Lewis and Clark, 1804-1806. 
Stephen H. Long came on the first steam- 
boat, 1819. Father De Smet, missionary, 
came in 1836. The Union Pacific began its 
transcontinental railroad at Omaha, 1865, 
uniting with the Central Pacific at Prom- 
ontory, Utah, May 10, 1869. The Ter- 
ritorv of Nebraska was created by the 
Kansas-Nebraska_ act, May 30, 1854: the 
state joined the Union Mar. 1, 1867. Mor- 
mon Pioneer Memorial bridge, erected by 
Omaha where the Mormons crossed the 
Missouri by ferry in 1846 was dedicated 


June i, 1953 
Nevada 


Sagebrush State, Silver State 
CAPITAL: Carson City. AREA: 110,540 sq. mi., 
rank, 6th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 160,- 
083, rank 48th. MOTTO: All for Our Country. 
FLOWER: Sagebrush. BIRD: Mountain Bluebird 
(unofficial). TREE: Pifion. SONG: Home Means 
Nevada. ADMISSION: 36th. ; 
Nevada belongs to the Rocky Mountain 
group and is bounded N. by_Oregon and 
Idaho; .B. by Utah, Arizona; S. and W. by 
Californi2. Although smallest in popula- 
tion, it has arrested national attention, 
first by its Comstock Lode and fabulous 
mines, which yielded over $1 billion in 
silver and gold after 1859; its free silver. 
rojects in national polities and: latterly 
BS its lenient divorce laws, requiring only 
6 weeks’ residence, which make Reno and 
Las Vegas divorce centers. 2 
Lying in the Great Basin of the Rockies, 
Nevada has many arid areas and much 
alkali soil, but_where irrigation proceeds 
its agricultural production increases. It 
was the first state to profit by the Federal 
Reclamation Act of 1902, the Newlands 


- project, since 1903, irrigating 87,000 acres, 


where alfalfa, cantaloupe, truck, poultry, 
especially turkeys, thrive. The Humboldt- 
Lovelock project, sinte 1936, has reclaimed 
a large area for grain, alfalfa and dairy- 


-ing. Some of the waters of Lake Mead, im- 
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ounded by Hoover (Boulder) Dam on the 

olorado, also irrigate Nevada. This dam 
is 25 mi. s.e. of Las Vegas. 

Nevada’s largest waters are Pyramid 
Lake and Lake Tahoe. Large streams in- 
clude the Humboldt, Carson, Walker, 

ruckee, some of them partially dryin' 
up in summer. Trout streams abound wit! 
mackinaw,. silver, rainbow, blackspot 
trout. Recreational areas and camp sites 
are provided in i1 state parks, total 23,000 
acres. Rodeos are popular events in a state 
that raises many cattle and sheep. Vir- 
ginia City is a relic of the Comstock ‘min- 
ing days. Lehman cave, a national monu- 
ment, has fine stalactites; Gypsum cave, 
near Las Vegas, has fossils; Lovelock cave 
was a shelter for primitive man, Nevada 
has licensed games of chance, 

Sierra Nevada range forms the western 
boundary and Boundary Peak, 13,145 ft. 
is highest mountain, Lowest elevation is 
800 ft., near Colorado river. Great minin, 
centers have been Tonopah, Goldfield an 
Eureka. Today copper, zine, gold, tung- 
sten are principal minerals. Anaconda 
Copper Company’s open-pit mining plant 
at Yerington treats about 11,000 tons of 
ore daily. 

Yucca Flat, in southern part, is a prov- 
ing ground for nuclear weapons. 

The Univ. of Nevada, at Reno, has an 
important mining school. Reno and Car- 
son City are favored by artists and sculp- 
tors. Nevada, explored by John C. Fre- 
mont; 1843-45, was part of Brigham 
Young’s Utah Territory until 1861, then 
Nevada Territory, with later additions 
from Utah and New Mexico. It was then 
largely inhabited by miners and was the 
basis of Mark Twain’s story, Roughing It, 
It became a state Oct. 31, 1864. 

Principal railroads are Southern Pa- 
cific, Union Pacific; Western Pacific. 
Nevada Northern. Airlines: 
TWA, United, Western. 


New Hampshire 
Granite State 

CAPITAL: Concord, AREA: 9,304 sq. mi., rank, 
43rd, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 533,242, 
rank, 44th. MOTTO: Live Free or Die. FLOWER: 
Purple Lilac, BIRD: Purple Finch. TREE: White 
Birch. 9th of the Original 13 States. 

New Hampshire, one of the 6 New Eng- 
land states, is bounded_N. by province of 
Quebec, Canada; E. by Maine and Atlantic 
ocean; S. by Massachusetts; W. by Ver- 
mont. It is a land of high mountains, pic- 
turesque lakes, swift rivers and a vast 
forest domain. Because of its favorable 
climate it is a popular vacation land in 
summer; its. freedom from hay-fever ir- 
ritants in the north endears it to health- 
seekers; its slopes provide ski trails. 

New Hampshire was visited by Samuel 
Champlain at the mouth of the Piscataqua, 
1605; first settled at Portsmouth and Dover 
Point (now Dover). 1623, 3 years after 
Plymouth, Mass. It was called after 
Hampshire, 1629. It declared its inde- 
pendence June 15, 1776 and contributed 
heavily to the victories at Bennington 
and Saratoga. : 

One-third of the state is over 2,000 ft. 
above sea level. Highest iand in Northeast 

. S..is the Presidential range of the 
White Mountains, with Mt. Washington, 
6,288 ft. (First cog ry. in world opened 
1869); Mt. Jefferson, 5,717 ft.; Mt. Adams, 
5,798 £t. White Mountain National Forest 
(1911) protects 719,247 acres of woods, 
mountains, drives, and trails, of which 49,- 
128 acres are in Maine. State-owned are 
Dixville Notch and Franconia Notch, the 
latter near Profile, or Cannon, Mtn., 4,077 
ft. (with Hawthorne’s Great Stone Face) ; 
Whiteface, 3,985 ft.; the Flume. Grand 
Monadnock, 3,166 ft,, is near Mass. 

Merrimack river flows 105 mi. through 


Bonanza, - 


or.” 
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state; is formed by Pemigewasset and 
Winnipesaukee rivers at Franklin. Con- 
eord, Manchester, Nashua also are in this 
valley. Connecticut river forms west, 
Vermont, boundary; Hanover and Keene 
are on its banks. Portsmouth is state’s onl 
port, Principal industries, including 3 
using electricity from water power in 
Merrimack valley, are textiles, paper, 
leather goods, machinery, printing. | 

New Hampshire shared the educational 
pioneering of. Massachusetts Bay from 
1642; established first free public library 
at Dublin, 1822. It has Univ. of N. H., 
Durham; Dartmouth (1769), Phillips Ex- 
eter (1781), St. Paul’s, Colby Junior Col- 
lege: The MacDowell Colony at_Peter- 
borough, estab. 1908 in honor of Edward 
MacDowell, composer, has given summer 
haven to many authors and composers. 

Soil and climate make the state excep- 
tionally favorable for berries, apples, 
peaches; gears ond dairying is exten- 
sive. Lumbering is large industry, under 
supervision. Feldspar, mica, beryl, abra- 
Sive garnets, granite, copper, lead, mag- 
netite and some gold are produced. Im- 
portant rys. are Boston & Maine, Canadian 
National, Central Vermont, Maine Cen- 
tral. Airline: Northeast. 


New Jersey 
Garden State 

CAPITAL: Trenton, AREA: 7,836 sq. mi., rank, 
45th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 4,835,329, 
rank, 8th. MOTTO: Liberty and Prosperity. 
FLOWER: Violet. BIRD: Eastern Goldfinch. 
TREE: Red Oak. Third of the Original 13 States. 

New Jersey, one of the Middle Atlantic 
states, is bounded N. by New York, E. by 
New York, the Hudson river and the 
Atlantic ocean; S. by the Atlantic and 
Delaware Bay; W. by Delaware Bay, Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania. One of the earli- 
est lands to be settled by the Dutch early 
in the 17th century, it was the scene of 
much action in the American Revolution, 
developed iron. furnaces and grist mills, 
and became a great industrial state. 

There are low mountains in the N. W,,. 
and rolling hills leading down to a coastal 
area with many waterways and inlets. 
The Delaware river runs along its W. 
line. Its shipping facilities make it a 
large freight terminal. It divides au- 
thority over tunnels and bridges with 
the Port of New York Authority and the 
state of Pennsylvania. Newark, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Perth Amboy and Cam- 
den handle shipping for foreign parts. 
New Jersey contributes a huge figure to 
the total tons of New York Harbor. 

Highest point is High Point, Sussex 
County, 1803 feet. Delaware Water Gap, in 
the Kittatinny Mts., is 900 ft. wide between 
mountain sides, 1,600 ft. high. 

Represented in 90% of all industries, its 
more than 12,000 factories employ 323 
classifications of labor. The state ranks 
first in the U.S. in dollar value of chemi- 
cal products and has many laboratories 
for physical and chemical research. Im- 
portant are electrical machinery, food 
products, textile products, apparel, trans- 
portation equipment, primary metal in- 
dustries; petroleum and coal products, 
fabricated metal products. 

Chief crops are corn, peppers, aspara- 
gus, beets, eggplant, lima beans and pota- 
toes. The principal fruits are apples, blue- 
berries, cranberries, cherries, grapes, 
peaches, raspberries and _ strawberries. 
New Jersey holds high rank in the poul- 
try industry, dairying and the processing 
of vegetables, especially tomatoes. The 
first dairy cattle artificial insemination 
project in America was launched in Hun- 
terdon County; also the common-carrier 
shipment of day-old baby chicks, now a 
multi-million dollar business nationally. 

Among New Jersey’s institutions of 
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higher lea are: 4 universities, in- 
clading Prine and Rutgers, the state 
university; 1 Institute for 

Study; 26 colleges; 8 professional and 


technological colleges. 

Atlantic City, Ocean City, Cape May, 
Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, Wildwood, 
attract hundreds of thousands each atten 
There are 22 state parks (almost ,000 
acres); 10 state forests, more than 60,000 
aeres. : ; 

New Jersey’s many points of historic 
and scenic interest include the Palisades, 
massive vertical wall of rock rising more 
than 500 feet above the Hudson river; 
Morristown National Historical Park, 
Gen. Washington’s winter camp Site. _ 

The state’s network of modern high- 
ways has the highest ratio of multi-lane 

ileage in the nation. Included are the 
118-mile New Jersey Turnpike, Garden 
State Parkway (165. miles, Paramus to 
Cape May). Newark had the first great 
air terminal in the USS. 3 

Chief railways: Pennsylvania, Lacka- 
wanna, Jersey Central, Erie, Lehigh, West 
Shore, B. & O., Reading. 


New Mexico 
Land of Enchantment 
CAPITAL: Santa Fe. AREA: 121,666 sq. mi., 
rank, 4th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 681,- 
I . It Grows 


is bounded E. 4 Oklahoma and Texas, 
N. by Colorado, 8S. Pe cil and Mexico, 
W. by Arizona. Its N.W. corner is the only 
spot where four states meet (Colo., Ariz., 
tah, N.M.). It was part of land ceded 
by Mexico, 1848; made Territory of N. M., 
1850; increased by Gasden Pure ase, 1853; 
lost Arizona, 1863; became state, 1912. 

Explored by Nuna de Guzman, 1528; De 
Vaca, 1536; Fray Marcos de Niza and Este- 
van, 1539; Coronado, 1540-42. Called New 
Mexico on map, 1583. Colonized by Onate, 
1598, with first church at San Juan pueblo. 
Santa Fe made port capital by Spanish 
governor de Peralta, 1610. Under Spain 
till 1821, Mexico till war of 1846. Has citi- 
zens of Spanish-Mexican descent, non- 
Spanish Americans, Mexicans, Apache, 
Navajo, Ute and Pueblo Indians, latter liv- 
ing in 18 pueblos (villages). 

an Juan, largest river, crosses NW. 
corner for 100 mi. Rio Grande runs 
through west center to Mexico, irrigates 
vast areas through Elephant Butte dam 
and Hall Lake, 40 mi. long;: Caballo, El 
Vado, Carson dams. Pecos, in E., supplies 
Carlsbad reclamation system. Water is 
also stored by Canadian, Cimarron, Gila, 
San Francisco rivers. Wheat, corn, beans, 
cotton, grow in eastern section; sheep are 
raised in S.W., many by Indians. Over 
1,000,000 hd. cattle are raised annually. 
Value of agricultural products averages 
$300 million enon National forests 
cover 13,281 sq. mi. Douglas fir, ponde- 
rosa pine and spruce are cut for timber. 

Climate is dry and invigorating. Annual 
rainfall, 7 to 16 in. Mean temp. 50°, reach- 
ing 100° on plains in summer. Mountains 
rise 3,000 to 13,160 ft. 

Most awe-inspiring natural wonder, 
Carlsbad Caverns (Santa Fe Ry. to Carls- 
bad) are visited by 500,000 annually. Dis- 
covered 1911, now national park, they 
have 3 levels and largest natural cave 

room” in world, 1500x300 ft., 300 ft. high. 
Enchanted Mesa is near Acoma pueblo, 

Sky City.” Chaco Canyon has many 
pueblo ruins of 1,000 A.D. 

Oil and natural gas create new values in 
S.E. and N.W. Potash mining was started 
1931 near Carlsbad; state now is first in 
production. Two large open-pit copper 
mines at Santa Rita are operated by Ne- 
vada Consolidated Copper Co. Ore is 
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smelted at El Paso, Tex. There are vast 
m deposits. Other mining is for gold, 
ver, zine, lead, manganese, copper, 
beryl, molybdenum, uranium, pumice. 
Santa Fe and Taos have attracted pct 8 
artist colonies. Albuquerque (estab. 1706) 
has State Univ., with Indian pueblo archi- 
tecture. There are 6 higher colleges, one 
rofessional school, one state military 
stitute. Chief railroads: Santa Fe, So. 
Pacific, Rio Grande, Rock Island, Colo. & 
Southern, Airlines: Continental, Frontier, 


Pioneer, 3 
New York 


Empire State 

CAPITAL: Albany. AREA: 49,576 sq. mi., rank, 
29th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 14,830,192, 
rank, ist. MOTTO: Excelsior. Ever. Upward. 
FLOWER: Rose. 11th of the Original 13 States. 

New York, since 1820 the most populous 
state, is bounded N. by Canada (partly 
separated by St. Lawrence River), Lake 
Ontario, Lake Erie; W. by Canada, Lake 
Ontario, Lake Erie, Pennsylvania; E. by 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut; 
S. by the Atlantic ocean, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. It is mountainous in the E., 
level or hilly in middle and W. Mt. Marcy, 
5,344 ft., in the Adirondacks, is the highest 

The state has -279 landing facilities, 
thousands of miles of rails and a great net- 
work of hard-surfaced roads, to which 
cross-country highways are being added. 
The state opened 115 miles of its new 
Thruway June 24, 1954; the high-speed 
highway stretches 427 miles from Buffalo 
to New York. , 

Industrial and agricultural activities 
of the state are extensive, and of 453 types 
of manufactures in the U.S. listed by the 
Bureau of the Census, 430 are represented 
in New York, which leads in clothing, 
printing, rugs, carpets, furniture and pho- 
tographic equipment. It has high rank in 
textiles, paper, steel, chemicals, tools, 
electrical equipment, scientific instru- 
ments. New York City is the U. S. financial 
center. ; 

airying leads farming; cheese has a 

large output. Milech cows Jan. 1, 1954 num- 
bered 1,497,000 (third in nation), value 
$182 hd. New York is the second largest 
producer of grapes and ae sugar, and 
roduces cabbages, broccoli, corn, pota- 
oes, hay, oats, wheat, barley, apples, 
peaches, pears, cherries and buckwheat. 

New York has 125 institutions of higher 
education, more than 5,000 elementary 
schools, and 1,270 public high schools, 
junior high schools and academies, The 

nited States Soar Academy is lo- 
cated at West Point, N. Y. 

Specific information about New York, 
its officials and laws, will be found under 
State of New York. 


North Carolina 
Tar Heel State, Old North State 

d leigh, AREA: 52,712 sq. mi., rank, 
orth, POPTLATION (Census of 1950), 4,061,929, 
rank, 10th. MOTTO: Esse Quam Videri. To Be, 
Rather Than To Seem. FLOWER: Dogwood. BIRD: 

Cardinal. 12th of the Original 13 States. 
North Carolina, a South Atlantic state, 
is bounded N. by Virginia; E. by the At- 
lantic ocean; S. by the Atlantic, South 
Carolina and Georgia; W. by Tennessee. 
It has three types of_topography: the 
Coastal Plain, the Piedmont, which 
reaches an elevation of 1,000 ft. and in- 
cludes the Blue Ridge, and the Appalach- 
ian Highlands. Mt. Mitchell, 6,684 ft., is 
tallest peak east of Mississippi. The chief 
rivers are Cape Fear, Broad, -Catawba, 
Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar, Neuse, Chowan, 
Pamlico. Pamlico Sound covers 1,860 sq. 
mi. Lake Mattamuskeet has 30,000 acres. 
Verazzano visited the coast, 1524. Lucas 
Vasquez de Allyon came in 1520 and 1526, 
DeSoto led an expedition into the Great 


Smoky Mts, in 1540. Sir Walter Raleigh 
sent expedition to Roanoke Is., 1584; set- 
tled colony 1585, 1587. Virginia Dare, first 
white child born of English parents on 
7 ln se Au. Se 1587. itural, North 
nee predominately agricultura {o} 

Carolina has developed many industries 
since World War I. It normally leads the 
U.S. in textiles, cigarettes and wooden 
furniture. It an important producer of 
paper and pulp, chemicals, electronic com- 
ponents and aluminum. New plants pro=- 
duce rayon, nylon, dacron and other 
fibres, and cellophane. It has the world’s 
largest cigarette and cigarette paper fac- 
tories, producing 52% of the nation’s 
cigarettes, the largest plants being those 
of R. J. Reynolds in Winston-Salem, Lig- 
gett & Myers and American Tobacco Co. 
in Durham, and American in Reidsville. 
cay attract over 100,000 visitors an- 
nually. : 

Discovery of the “flue curing” method 
of ripening and coloring bright tobacco in 
Caswell County about 1857 boomed pro- 
duction of this type of leaf, referred to as 
“Virginia tobacco.” Invention of the Bon- 
sack cigarette machine in Durham, 1884, 
launched mass production, 

Farming remains a basic industry and 
only one city, Charlotte, has over 100,000 
pop. North Carolina has the largest rural 
population of any state; exceeded in num- 

er of farms only by Texas. Three-fourths 
of all flue-cured tobacco in U.S. is grown 
there. Total production, flue-cured and 
burley, in 1953 was 843,265,000 Ibs. Other 
pre. erops: corn, 57,699,000 bu.; cot- 
ton, 453,000 bales; and peanuts. Livestock 
and poultry production has increased. 

More than 300 minerals and rocks are 
found, 70 of commercial importance. The 
state produces nearly all the nation’s out- 
put of kaolin, 70% of ground and scrap 
mica, 35% of feldspar, and is a large pro- 
ducer of tungsten, pyrophyllite, granite, 
and gravel. Forests cover 18,536,000 acres. 

Fishing includes 25 kinds of food fish, 
menhaden and shellfish, valued at $16,000,- 
000 a year. There are 635,000 acres of game 
refuge, with bear, deer, raccoon, opossum, 
quail and rabbit, as well as brant..duck, 

eese. There are 11 national parks and 

orests, 17 state parks. Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park of 461,000 acres 
is half in N. C., half in Tennessee Cling-~ 
man’s Dome reaches 6,642 ft. Blue Ridge 
Parkway, 3,000 to 6,000 ft.; also Nantahala 
National Forest, 377,000 acres, with trout 
streams; Pisgah National Forest, 474,504 
acres. Notable monuments: Fort Raleigh 
on Roanoke Is., site of first colony (re- 
stored) and annual play, The Lost Colony; 
Kill Devil Hill monument, where Wrights 
in 1903 made first engine-propelled aire 
lane flights; Guilford park, site of Revoe 
utionary battle. Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore park extends into Atlantic The 
state’s annual tourist income is estimated 
at $300,000,000. 

There are 59 institutions of higher edu- 
cation, including the Univ. of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill; Duke Univ., 3 teach- 
ers’ colleges, 23 junior colleges. Duke 
Univ.,°Durham, is heavily endowed from 


‘the Duke tobacco fortune through the 


Duke Endowment (see Foundations). 
The state operates the largest school bus 
fleet in the world (approx. 6,650 buses). 


North Dakota 


Sioux State, Flickertail State 

CAPITAL: Bismarck. AREA: 70,665 sq. mi., rank, 
16th, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 619,636, 
rank, 41st. MOTTO: Liberty and Union, Now and 
Forever, One and Inseparable. FLOWER: Wild 
Prairie Rose. BIRD; Western Meadowlark. TREE: 
Be ossioes 39th or 40th, with South 
Dakota. 

North Dakota, in the West North Cen- 
tral group, is bounded N. by Canada; E, 
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by Minnesota; S. by South Dakota; W. by 
ontana. It is drained in aa by the 
Missouri river and in part by the Red 
river, which flows between North Dakota 
and Minnesota. The surface in the eastern 
two-thirds is a vast rolling plain, with 
moderate rainfall helping large crops. 

In the western part of the State are the 
Bad Lands, so named originally by the 
Indians ae oo because they were 
then diffi o traverse. 

The geographic center of North Amer- 
ica is in Pierce County, 16 miles south and 
7 miles west of Rugby. . 

ae ae ie (89 2 000 ), durum 
spring whea 260, Tee 
nest (1,728,000 bu.), flaxseed (18,936,000 
bu.), and rye (3-349,000 ha was second 
in barley (46,460,000 bu.). It raises corn 
but far less than other midwest states. 
Cattle numbered 1,881,000. ; 

A large section of the western part is 
underlaid with lignite coal, and there are 
large quantities of sand and gravel and 
natural gas. Oil was discovered in the 
Williston Basin in 1951. Three refineries 
and a natural gas plant (at_Tioga) were 
under construction in 1954. Garrison Dam 
on the Missouri River approx. 77 mi. north 
of Bismarck, is one of world’s largest 
rolled earth fill dams; its reservoir, capac- 
ity 23,000,000 gals., forms lake 200 mi. 


long. 

North Dakota has 12 institutions of 
higher education—four colleges and uni- 
versities, five teachers’ colleges and three 
junior colleges. 

Explorations in what is now North Da- 
kota were made as early as 1738-1740 by 
French-Canadians. The Lewis and Clark 
expedition (1804-1805) passed through the 
territory and established Fort Mandan. 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, now a state 
perk near Mandan, was the starting point, 

ay 17, 1876, of Gen. George Custer and 
his troops for the battle of the Little Big 
Horn in Montana where Custer and all 
his men were killed June 25. 

Theodore Roosevelt once lived on a 
ranch near Medora. His log cabin stands 
on the Capitol grounds in Bismarck. 
Medora is the headquarters for the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt National Memorial Park 
and site oi the popular de Mores Historic 
House Museum. 

The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota 
are known for the great variety of song 
birds found in the area. A joint Ameri- 
can-Canadian Commission set aside 2,200 
acres on the northern border of these 
mountains to be known as the Peace Gar- 
den, commemorating the continuous 
peace between Canada and U. S. 

Chief rys. are Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Milwaukee, and Soo, Airlines: 
Braniff, North Central, Northwest. 


Ohio 
Buckeye State 


CAPITAL: Columbus. AREA: 41,222 sq. mi., rank, 
34th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), %,946,627, 


roduction of 


rank, 5th. MOTTO: None. In 1866 adopted In- 


perium in Imperio. Government within a govern- 
ment; repealed in 1868. FLOWER: Scarlet Carna- 
tion. BIRD: Cardinal, TREE: Buckeye. ADMIS- 
SION: 1%th. 


Ohio, easternmost of the North Central 
group, is bounded N. by Michigan and 
Lake Erie, E. by Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, S. by West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, W. by Indiana. It is a great agricul- 
tural, manufacturing and distributing cen- 
ter, served by all the important east-west 
railroads of the northern U.S., airlinesand 
Great Lakes vessels. Eight presidents have 
come from Ohio—W. H. Harrison, Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, B. Harrison, McKinley, 
Tait, Harding—all but W. H. Harrison 
born in the state. 

George Rogers Clark defeated the In- 
dians at Piqua, 1780; thereafter Ohio had 


ty 
jen Timbers . 20, 1794, aposes 

of Greenville, “f795.’ Oliver f 

defeated British on Lake Erie near 
in-Bay, Sept. 10, 1813. As governor of 
Northwest Territory, Gen. Arthur St. 
Clair sat at Marietta (1789) and Cincinnati 

(1791). Columbus became capital in 1817. 

Large coal and salt deposits, and some 
oil and gas in N. W., started industries. 
With opening of canals, the Ohio-Miami- 
Erie in Ohio and the ‘‘Soo” in Michigan, 
Ohio products moved Bdmnak east and ore 
from, Lake Superior supplied its steel 
mills. Ohio has 25,000 producing oil wells 
and a 50,000,000 bbl. reserve. _ 

In 1953 Ohio was 4th in winter wheat 
(69,136,000 bu.), 5th in soybeans (21,238,- 
000 bu.); also corn, oats, tobacco and 
grapes. - : . 

In construction is the new Ohio Turn- 
pike, eventually to-run 241 mi. across the 
state from the Pennsylvania Turnpike to 
Indiana. CLEVELAND 

Cleveland, largest Ohio city and 7th largest in 
U. S., had 914,808 pop. by Census of 1950, with 
1,465,511 in metropolitan area. Cuyahoga county 
showed a gain of 14.2% over 1940. The city is a 
big steel, electrical, tool and die center and has 
plants of Republic Steel (employing over 7,000); 
American Steel & Wire, Jones & Laughlin, Alcoa 
Aluminum, Chase Brass & Copper, and Lincoln 
Electric (welding). It has Case Institute of Tech- 
nology and Western Reserve Univ. 

Cleveland is a big port, handling much iron ore, 
and is served b¥"8 railroads, including B. & O., 
Erie, New York Central, Nickel Plate, Pennsyl- 
vania; 11 airlines including Allegheny, American, 
Capital, Eastern, Northwest, Flying Tiger, Slick, 
Trans Canada, Trans World, Lake Central and 
United; 8 intercity bus lines and 150 motor freight 
lines. It transacts 21% of Ohio’s retail sales. Two 
large Standard Oil refineries are located in Cleve- 
land, where John D. Rockefeller, Henry M. Flag- 
ler and S. V. Harkness started the company. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. has 
1,564,000 kw. of electric power generating capacity. 
Three 140,000 kw. generators were installed at its 
new Eastlake plant in 1953-54; a fourth, 208,000 
kw., is due in 1955. 

Cincinnati is a world leader in production of 
machine tools, playing cards, soap and electro- 
types; also famous for chemicals, clothing, jet 
engines, watches and many other manufactures. 
Metropolitan area, with population of 958,000 (est. 
1954), includes Hamilton County, Ohio, Kenton 
and Campbell Counties, Ky. Xavier Univ., Univ. 
of Cincinnati and its Symphony Orchestra are 
centers of culture. In addition to New York Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania and B. & O. it is served by 
Southern, C. & O., Norfolk & Western, and Louis- 
ville and Nashville, using one of the nation’s 
finest railway terminals, completed 1933. Its air- 
lines are American, Delta-C.&S., Lake Central, 
Piedmont, TWA, and Slick. 

Columbus, the capital is third city of state in 
population, has a flourishing manufacturing in- 
dustry and Ohio State Univ. 

After B. F. Goodrich started making fire hose at 
Akron in 1870 (and sold out for little) with Good- 
year coming in 1898 and Firestone later, Akron 
became the rubber capital of the world. 

Toledo, on Lake Erie, world’s largest coal ship- 
ping port, has large oil refineries; in the 1890s 
it led with municipal utilities and had the first 
industrial peace board. It pioneered with Willys- 
Overland, Champion Spark Plug, Libby-Owens, 
Ford Glass, Owens-Illinois Glass, and Owens- 
Corning Glass, Electric Auto-Lite. The Anthony 
Wayne high-level bridge, 3,801 ft. with approaches, 
crosses the Maumee in Toledo. . 

In Dayton Orville and Wilbur Wright produced 
their first successful airplane, opening a new era 
in world history. Their hangar and an airplane 
museum are at Wright Field, Air Force headquar- 
ters. Paul Lawrence Dunbar, poet (1872-1906), 
lived here. Delco Light and Frigidaire. originated 
here and it is headquarters for National Cash 


Register. 
Oklahoma 


CAPITAL: Okl pone eee 

! g ahoma City. AREA: 69,919 sq. 
rank, 17th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2233.2 
351, rank, 25th. MOTTO: Labor Omnia Vincit— 
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Labor Conquers All Things. FLOWER: Mistletoe. 
BIRD: Scissortailed Flycatcher. TREE: Redbud. 
SONG: “Oklahoma.’’ ADMISSION: 46th. 

Oklahoma, in the West South Central 
group, is bounded N. by Colorado and 
Kansas; E. by Missouri and Arkansas; S. 
by Texas; W. by Texas and New Mexico. 
It is a vast rolling plain sloping S. and E., 
with a mean elevation of 1,300 ft. Highest 

oint is in the Panhandle, N.W., 4,978 ft. 

he western plains are treeless, but the 
Ozark Mountains in East are heavily 
wooded; farther west are the Wichita 
Mountains. The Ozark plateau has under- 
lying limestone. The Arkansas River flows 
E. across the northeastern part of the 
state and the Red River along the S. line. 

Oklahoma, part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 1803, was known as Indian Terri- 
tory after it became the home of the Five 
Civilized Tribes — Cherokee, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Creek.and Seminole—when 
they were forced west by President An- 
drew Jackson and his successors, .1828- 
1846. The land was also used by Comanche, 
Osage and other plains Indians. As white 
settlers pressed west land was opened for 
homesteading by runs and lottery, a run 
being a race for a claim at a specific time. 
The first run took place Apr. 22, 1889; the 
most famous was the run to the Cherokee 
Outlet, 1893. Oklahoma was admitted to 
the Union Nov. 16, 1907. In 1906 the citizens 
had voted to call the state Sequoyah, after 
the Indian who created the Cherokee al- 
phabet, but Congress refused. The state 
paced Sequoyah’s statue in the National 

apitol. 

riginally a_plains state, Oklahoma 
changed radically with the sinking of oil 
weils from 1901 on. Oil and natural gas 
became Oklahoma’s greatest income pro- 
ducers, feve Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
metropolitan status. The Glenn pool, S. of 
Tulsa, started big production, 1905; Cush- 
ing field 1915, yielded 305,000 bbl. daily. 
The Seminole field, 1928, was one of the 
biggest. Oil derricks stand in front of the 
state capitol. Indians retained royalties 
a profited as individual owners and 
tribes. 

Large refineries at Tulsa and Ponca 
City produce lubricating oils, liquid gaso- 
line, aviation gasoline and by-products. 
The Oklahoma Geological Survey and the 
Schools of Geology and Petroleum En- 

ineering at the Univ. of Oklahoma have 
improved oil production. 

klahoma has the largest reserve of 
asphalt and 10,000 sq. mi. with underlying 
coal. Strip mining is practiced as well as 
shaft mining. Lead, zinc, gypsum, selenite 
are produced in quantity. Industries in- 
clude oil tools, glass, flour, cotton prod- 
ucts, lumber, creameries, meat patking. 
Biggest crops are winter wheat (third in 
1953 with 70,776,000 bu.), rye, corn, cotton 
and sorghum. Cattle, swine_and_ sheep 
are important. State had on Jan. 1, 1954, 
3,315,000 <attle valued at $245,310,000. 

Rainfall averages 33.39 in. annually. 
Several large reservoirs were built in re- 
cent years on the Grand, Illinois and Red 
rivers. The Arkansas is joined in the state 
by the Salt Fork, Cimarron, Grand, Verdi- 

is and Canadian. Denison Dam, at the 
juncture of the Washita and Red rivers, 
formed Lake Texoma (93,080 acres). The 
Ouachita National forest covers 176,000 
acres; there are 12 state parks and na- 
tional wildlife refuges in the Wichita 
Mtns., and Great Sait Plains. 

Chief railways: Frisco, M-K-T, Santa 
Fe, Rock Island, Mo. Pacific, Kansas Cit 
Southern. Airlines: American, Branifi, 
Central, Continental, Ozark. 


Oregon 
Beaver State 
- CAPITAL: Salem. AREA: 96,981 sq. mi., rank, 


9th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,521,341, 
rank, 32nd. MOTTO: None (The Union appears on 
state seal). FLOWER: Oregon Grape. BIRD: West- 
daa TREE: Douglas Fir. ADMISSION: 

Oregon, a Pacific Coast state, is bound- 
ed N. by Washington, E. by Idaho, S. by 
California and Nevada, W. by the Pacific 
ocean. It is 395 by 295 mi. in extent, with 
the Columbia river on its N. line, the 
Snake river on the E. Portland, Salem, 
Oregon City and other cities lie in the 
fertile Willamette Valley with the Coast 
range at the W. and the Cascade range 
at the E. The Blue Mts. and the Wallowa 
Mts. are in the N. E. section. Tallest are 
the Cascades, with Mt. Hood at N. risirig 
11,245 ft. Mt. Jefferson, 10,495 ft. 

Capt. Robert Gray _in the Columbia, 
with sea letters from President Washing- 
ton, reached the river named after’ his 
ship May 11, 1792 and claimed it for U. S. 
President Jefferson sent Lewis & Clark 
there, 1804-06. John Jacob Astor’s fur de- 
pot, Astoria, founded 1811, was taken b 
the British, 1813, restored 1818. The y 
frontier with Spain was settled 1819. A 
provisional govt. was established in 
Champoeg, May 2, 1843. U. S. title was 
established 1846 and Oregon admitted into 
the Union Feb. 14, 1859. 

Oregon has large fishing interests, es- 
pecially in salmon; raises much fruit; op- 
erates many canneries; raises wheat, 
corn, hay, berries, sugar beets, potatoes, 
bulbs and nursery products. Major farm 
industries are cattle and dairying, sheep 
and hogs, poultry, turkeys. 

The Columbia River and its principal 
tributaries, the Willamette and Snake, 
accommodate ocean-going vessels. Bonne- 
ville dam, 40 mi. E. of Portland, provides 
navigation facilities and electric power 
(4,227,463,000 kwt. hours in 1953). 

Oregon has two distinct forest regions, 
Douglas fir W. of the Cascade Mts., and 
western pine to the E. Timber cut aver- 
ages over 8 billion board ft. annually, 
usually largest in U.S. Great areas have 
become national forests. Pacific Crest 
Trail runs through them, touching Crater 
Lake, a body of sapphire blue water in a 
former volcano, 6 mi. in diameter and 
2,000 ft. deep. State forests cover 720,000 
aeres; community forests 87,544 acres. 
Oregon has two national parks: Crater 
Lake and Oregon Caves National Monu- 
ment. There are 156 state park units total- 
ing 64,934 acres. 

There are 18 colleges and universities, 
including Univ. of Oregon at Eugene; 
Univ, of Portland, Willamette Univ. (Sa- 
lem), Reed College (Portland), Oregon 
State (Corvallis). 

Railways: Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific; 
Spokane, Portland and Seattle. Airlines: 
Alaska, Northwest, Pan American, Pacifie 
Northern, Southwest, United, West Coast, 


Western. ~ ° 
Pennsylvania 
Keystone State 

CAPITAL: Harrisburg. AREA: 45,333 sq. mi., 
rank, 32nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 10,- 
498,012, rank, 3rd. MOTTO: Virtue, Liberty and 
Independence. FLOWER: Mountain Laurel. BIRD: 
Lge eta TREE: Hemlock. Second of Original 

ates. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is 
one of the Middle Atlantic states and is 
bounded N. by New York and Lake Erie; 
E. by New_York and New Jersey; S. by 
Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia; 
W. by West Virginia and Ohio. The Del- 
aware river is on the E., the Allegheny 
unites with the Monongahela at Pitts- 
burgh to form the Ohio. The Appala- 
chian mountains extend through the mid- 
dle of the state running S. W. 

One of the great manufacturing and 
mining states, Pennsylvania produces 
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nearly one-third of the nation’s steel. 
Pittsburgh is the center of the greatest 
metal production. Its supplies of iron ore 
come mostly from Minnesota. Electri 
goods and equipment are made in Pitts- 
burgh in large quantity. Pennsylv, 
leads in knitted prods and textiles. 

The annual bituminous coal output 
averages 100,000,000 tons; anthracite, more 
than 30,000,000 tons. The state produces 
coke, high-grade petroleum, iron ore, pig 
iron, steel for rails and structural pur- 
poses, lime, cement, slate. _ 

Pennsylvania was second in production 
of buckwheat in 1953 (819,000 bu.). Other 
important crops are cigar leaf tobacco, 
mushrooms, winter wheat, rye, oats, corn, 
potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches, and 

rapes. 
J it has 101 institutions of higher educa- 
tion—76 colleges and universities,. includ- 
ing Univ. of Pennsylvania, founded 1740; 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Tech., Bryn 
Mawr, Swarthmore, Lehigh, Dickinson, 
Girard, Temple, Bucknell, Penn State. 

There are 35 State parks, 103,987 acres; 
25 State forests, 1,798,883 acres, and-111 
community forests, 145,063 acres. State- 
owned park, forest, fish and game land 
totals 2,867,352 acres. ; 

The Articles of Confederation were 
adopted at Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia. 
The Declaration of Independence was 
written and signed and the Constitution of 
the United States drawn up in the former 
State House, now Independence Hall, 
home of the Liberty Bell. Philadelphia in 
1953 completed razing of 22 acres of mid- 
town structures, including the Broad St. 
Ry. terminal. Development of a unified 
building project on 8 acres, Penn Center, 
has been prepared by the City Planning 
Commission, 

Charles II of England, March 4, 1681, 
granted land to Wm. Penn, the Friend 
(Quaker) to pay debts owed Penn’s 
father. Penn made a treaty with the In- 
dians, 1682, and called the land Pennsyl- 
vania (Penn’s Woods) for his father. 

The Commonwealth is rich in historic 
landmarks, including Valley Forge and 
the battlefield of Gettysburg, now na- 
tional shrines. The site of Benjamin 
Franklin’s print shop is marked at 135 
Market St., Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike, 327 mi. in- 
cluding extensions, stretches from. Phila- 
delphia to the Ohio line. Total cost, 
$211,500,000. 

Railways: B. & O., Jersey Central, 
Lackawanna, Lehigh, New York Central, 
Nickel Plate, Erie, Pennsylvania, Read- 
ing, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, Western 
Maryland, and others. Airlines: Alle- 
gheny, American, Capital, Colonial, Lake 
Central, Northwest, Eastern, Resort, Na- 
ae: Pan American, United, TWA, Slick, 
Flying Tiger. piprspuRGH 


A great reconstruction project is transforming 
down-town Pittsburgh, where municipal, state, 
Federal and business interests are cooperating in 
a $1,500,000,000 project to. be completed in 1956. 
The Golden Triangle and the historic Point at the 
junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers 
have been cleared; a 36-acre park covers the site 
where Fort Pitt, frontier outpost, tnce stood. On 
the adjoining 23 acres of Gateway Center, financed 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Society, three cru- 
ciform office buildings, 20 to 24 stories tall, have 
been erected; the completed buildings are hq. for 
Westinghouse Electric, Jones & Laughlin, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass, National Supply and other large 
corporations. Building programs are being com- 
pleted by the University of Pittsburgh, Duquesne 
University and Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

The Aluminum Company of America has erected 
a 30-story office building using aluminum window 
frames and walls, the latter in pre-fabricated sec- 
tions. It stands opposite a new 42-story U. S. 
Steel-Mellon building, with Mellon Square between. 
The square, gift of Mellon foundations, has an 
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underground garage for 900 cars. The Parking 
Authority has been erecting s number of multi” 


The nation’s first full-scale atomic nigg plant 


electricity. 

Greater Pittsburgh Airport, opened June, 1952, 
cost $33,500,000, and is said to be the second larg- 
est in the country, next to Idlewild. 

A planned campaign against smoke and floods 
has resulted in considerable smoke abatement. 
Seven new dams and reservoirs will protect down- 
town Pittsburgh from injurious floods. The Cone- 
maugh dam, largest of the seven, was completed 
late in 1952 at a cost of $44,000,000. 


Philadelphia, important port and heart of the 
rich industrial Delaware River Valley, has shared 
largely in the estimated $6 billion worth of. im- 
provement projects begun since World War Il. The 
roster of new construction is headed by Penn 
Center, a group of modern office buildings to be 
built near City Hall at an estimated cost of $100,- 
000,000. Others under construction or planned are 
a new $15,000,000 terminal buiiding at Interna- 
tional Airport, a $90,000,000 bridge across the 
Delaware new expressways, $23,000,000 worth of 
new piers, and many new industrial plants. A 
$12,500,000 program also is pianned to restore 
historical properties near Independence Hall. 

The Port is served by three major railroads 
which maintain a belt line along the waterfront, 
with spurs to most piers. Totai tonnage of port 
traffic has increased from 34,000,000 tons in 1938 
to 70,000,000 in 1952. 


Rhode Island 
Little Rhody 


CAPITAL: Providence. AREA: 1,214 sq. mi., 
rank, 48th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 791,- 
896, 36th. R: Violet 


REE: Maple. 13th of 
Original 13 States. 


Rhode Island, one of 6 New England 
states, is the smallest state—48 mi. long, 
37 mi. wide. It is bounded N. and E, by 
Massachusetts, W. by_Connecticut, S. by 
the Atlantic ocean. U. S. surveys give 
land area as 1,214 sq. mi.; state surveys, 
1,487, which includes over 200 sq. mi. in 
Narragansett Bay, extending 28 mi. in- 
land. Land area includes island of Rhode 
Island, te Ecrree by Verrazano as similar 
to the Island of odes (1524) and so 
designated officially 1644, and Block Is- 
land, 11 sq. mi. State was named Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, 1776. 

Rhode Island ‘is distinguished histori- 
cally for its battle for freedom of con- 
science and action, begun by Roger Wil- 
liams, founder of Providence, exiled for 
religious dissent from Mass. Bay Colony, 
1636. Wm. Coddington, John Clark, other 
religious exiles founded Pocasset, now 
Portsmouth, 1638, and Newport, 1639. First 
Baptist church in U. S. at Providence, 
1639. First charter, 1644; second charter 
from Charles II, 1663 O. S. (1664). Rhode 
Island gave protection to Quakers, 1657; 
to Jews from Holland, 1658. 

_Battle for individual rights brought re- 
sistance to British impressment of sea- 
men, 1765, and to unjust taxation by burn- 
ing of revenue vessel Gaspee, 1772. Rhode 
Island. denounced allegiance to British 
King, May 4, 1776, antedating Declaration 
of Independence, Ratified Constitution, 
May 29, 1790, 13th of original 13. Rhode 
Island had prohibition of liquor in 19th 
century, repealed it 1889, and refused to 
ratify the 18th (Prohibition) amendment. 

Oldest structure, arched Stone Tower at 
Newport, once called 17th century mill, is 
believed to antedate English settlers. 

Rhode Island produces quartz, green- 
stone, limestone, graphite, granite. All 
major classes of manufacturing are rep- 
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manufacture. Gorham silversmiths started 
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resented, engaging about 43% of working 
force. Largest single industry is textiles, 
eta 3 back to 
mill built in 1790 (adapted from Ark- 
wright spinning frame). The state also 
in_ jewelry and _ silverware 


at Providence. Geo. H. Corliss developed 
steam engines and tools. Of growing im- 
portance is manufacture of jewelry, metal 
products, and rubber goods. 

Agricuiture has huge output of turkeys 
and chickens, especially Rhode Island 
reds, also dairy products. : 

Much of New Engiland’s oil enters 
through Providence, major trade center. 

Education is led by Brown Univ. (1769) 
and 9 other institutions of higher educa- 
tion, Naval War College is at Newport, 
Naval Air Station at Quonset. 

Newport became famous as the summer 
capital of society in middle of 19th cen- 
tury, when industrial magnates built 
showy mansions. Easton’s Beach and 
Bailey’s Beach are noted resorts and 
Ocean drive is a showplace. Horse racing 
is featured at Narragansett Park and Lin- 
coIn Downs; fishing and yacht racing are 
popular sports. 


South Carolina 
Palmetto State 

CAPITAL: Columbia. AREA: 31,055 sq. mi., 
rank, 39th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,117,- 
027, rank, 27th. MOTTO: Dum Spiro Spero— 
While I Breathe, I Hope, and Animis Opibusque 
Parati—Prepared in Spirit and Resources. FLOW- 
ER: Yellow Jessamine. BIRD: Carolina Wren. 
tag eg Palmetto Palm. 8th of the Original 13 

3 
_ South Carolina, a South Atlantic state, 
is bounded N. by North Carolina; S.E. 
= the Atlantic Ocean; S.W. by Georgia. 
There are about 190 mi. on the Atlantic. 
The Blue Ridge Mtns. come into the north- 
west corner for 500 sq. mi., with Sassafras 
Mtn., 3,548 ft., highest point. The Pied- 
mont plateau follows, dropping down to 
the Low Country, where cotton and to- 
bacco are raised. The’ climate in the west 
is cool, the central part medium, the sea- 
coast subtropical and humid. The mild 
winters make the state a winter resort. 

South Carolina ranked 3rd in tobacco 
roduction in 1953, producing 173,240,000 
bs. Cotton production was 690,000 bales 
(500 lbs. each). It also produced corn, oats, 
sweet potatoes, peanuts, peaches, beef 
cattle, hogs and mules. Paper pulp is 
roduced and yellow pine limber is cut. 

seful minerals inelude stone, clay, 
gravel, phosphate rock, manganese, gold. 

Textiles occupy 75% of industry. In- 
dustries have been aided by power from 
hydroelectric plants on the Santee, Sa- 
luda, Savannah and other rivers. A 200,- 
000-acre tract along the bank of the 
Savannah River in Aiken and Barnwell 
Counties is devoted to the government’s 
hydrogen fuels project, begun in 1951. 

There 2re many incentives to hunting 
and fishing, with no closed season on fish. 
The Francis Marion National forest, 243,- 
383 acres, and the Sumter, 296,074 acres, 
preserve timber lands. There are 21 state 
arks, 44,599 acres; 6 forests, 130,691 acres. 
Bente Dam, 7.84 mi., is world’s longest 
earthen dam. re. 2 

The state has 33 institutions of higher 
learning, led by the Univ. of South Caro- 
lina at Columbia. et 

South Carolina played an_important 
part in American beginnings. It was first 
settled by Spaniards, 1526 and 1566; was 
given by Charles I to Robert Heath as 
Carolana, 1629; had first royal governor, 
1730. It left Britain, 1775. Charles Pinck- 
ney helped frame the Constitution of the 
U.S., 1787, proposed more than 30 of its 
provisions. The state seceded Dec. 20, 1860, 


-and the Civil War began with the Con- 


amuel Slater’s cotton 


federate attack on Fort Sumter Apr. 12, 
1861. It suffered severely when Sherman 
burned Columbia and marched through 
it to the sea. Readmitted to Union, 1868. 

Many historic churches and white-pil- 
lared_houses are to be found in Charles- 
ton, Columbia and Beaufort. Famous are 
the gardens in the environs of Charleston: 
Magnolia, Runnymede, Middleton Place, 
Summerville, Edisto, Cypress, Oaks, open 
December to May, and the famous Azaléa 
festival in April. 

Railways: Atlantic Coast Line, Sea- 
board, Southern. Airlines: Delta-C. & S., 
Eastern, National, Southern. 


South Dakota 


Coyote State, Sunshine State 

CAPITAL: Pierre. AREA: 177,047 sq. mi., rank, 
15th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 652,740, 
frank, 40th. MOTTO: Under God, the People Rule. 
FLOWER: Pasque. BIRD: Ringneck Pheasant, 
TREE: Black Hills Spruce. ADMISSION: 39th or 
40th with North Dakota. 

South Dakota is bounded N. by North 
Dakota; E. by Minnesota and Iowa; S. by 
Nebraska; W. by Wyoming and Montana. 
The Missouri river drains all but the ex- 
treme N. E. corner. The Black Hills are 
in the West and Southwest. Harney Peak, 
7,242 ft., is the highest point in U.S. east of 
the Rocky Mtns. Near the Black Hills are 
the Bad Lands, 1,000,000 acres, with fossil” 
deposits. The rolling prairie falls to lower 
levels in N.E., where Big Stone Lake, 967 
ft. alt., is the lowest point. 

South Dakota is site of the Missouri 
Basin dam and reservoir improvements, 
now on the way. Two of the largest dams 
and reservoirs in the country are _ the 
Oahe, 6 mi. above Pierre and at Fort 
Randall on the southern border. . 

In 1953 the state ranked second in the 
nation in durum wheat (123,000 bu.) and 
rye (2,975,000 bu.); and 4th in SPuine 
wheat (25,126,000 bu.). Oats, corn an 
hay also are raised. On Jan. 1, 1954, the 
state had 3,205,000 cattle, 944,000 sheep, 
1,243,000 hogs. Packed meat, butter and 
cheese are leading products. 

The state leads in gold production, and 
at Lead is the largest ea producing mine 
in the United States. Silver is produced in 
quantity. The principal mineral products 
in order of value are gold, stone, cement, 
sand and gravel. Other minerals are teid- 
spar, mica, lithium, uranium and ben- 
tonite. 

South Dakota has 8,400 square miles in 
Indian Reservations—the Rosebud, Chey- 
enne River, Pine Ridge, Standing Rock 
and Crow Creek-Lower Brule. 

South Dakota has 16 institutions of 
uigber learning—including seven state 
colleges and universities. There are 41 
state parks, 77,272 acres; largest is Custer, 
69,004 acres; four state forests, 84,000 
acres. 

Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills has 
an altitude of 6,200 feet. Sculptured on its 
granite face are the heads of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roose- 
velt. The busts of these figures are propor- 
tionate to men 465 feet tall. In 1948 Kor- 
ezak Ziolkowski, sculptor, commenced 
work on a gigantic figure of Crazy Horse, 
(Sioux leader who routed Custer), 500 ft. 
tall, 400 ft. long, on Thunder Head Moun- 
tain, 8 mi. from Rushmore. 

Historically, the state dates back to 
1743 when the first white men, the Veren- 
drye brothers, Frenchmen, came to the 
area in search of a route to the Pacific. 
South Dakota was admitted to the Union, 
1889, together with its twin state North 
Dakota, after 28 years as a part of Dakota 
ee South Dakota Historical Society 
asserts both states can be 39th or 40th 
state, since President Harrison intention- 
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ally shuffled the proclamations before 


signing. 
Tennessee 
Volunteer ante pr 
H . AREA: sq. «, rank, 
CAP TOPULATION:. (Census of 1950), 3,291,718, 
16th. MOTTO: Agriculture, Commerce, 
FLOWER: bs BERD Mockingbird, TREE: Tulip 
. AD ION: : 
per in the East South Central 
roup, is bounded N. by_ Kentuck and 
irginia; E. by North Carolina; S. by 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia; W. by Ar- 
kansas and Missouri. The Mississippi flows 
along the W. line. 2 
The state is divided into three geo- 
graphical sections: East Tennessee with 
the Great Smoky Mts. (6,642 ft.) on the 
east, Great Valley and Cumberland Mts. 
to the west; the Central Basin surrounded 
by a Highland Rim; West Tennessee, pla- 
teau region sloping westward to the Mis- 
sissippi R. bottoms. Principal cities are 
Nashville, noted for its educational insti- 
tutions; Memphis, industrial center_and 
cotton market; Knoxville, hq. for TVA; 
Chattanooga, with its famous Lookout 
Mtn.; Oak Ridge, atomic energy capital. 
Tennessee has a large lumber produc- 
tion, with oak, yellow pine, gum, popiar, 
hickory and cedar. It leads the South 
in minerals and gets its greatest income 
from coal. It has cement, stone, ferro- 
alloys, phosphate rock, zinc and clay. 
Formerly an agricultural state, Tennes- 
see now is industrial, with manufacturing 
payrolls twice farm income. In 1953 there 
were approx. 4,000 plants with over $2.8 
billion invested an para amounting 
to over. $600 million, Principal industries 
are chemicals, textiles, foods, apparel, 
printing and publishing, metal working 
and lumber products. Bowaters Southern 
Paper Mills has $55 million invested. The 
Arnold Engineering Development Center 
for airplane research, occupies 41,000 acres 
near Tullahoma. : 
Tennessee's agricultural output is about 
equally balanced between field crops and 
livestock. Twenty-seven leading crops in 
1953 aggregated over $363,v00,0U0; cotton, 
131,022,000; corn, $79,341,000; tobacco, 
62,580,000; hay, $47,624,000. 
Tennessee has 49 institutions of higher 
learning, including 28 colleges and uni- 
versities, among them Univ. of Tennessee 
(Knoxville), Vanderbilt, Fisk, Meharry 
Medical. 
There are 17 state parks covering 130,000 
acres, 13 state forests totaling 143,752 acres 
and 20 state-owned lakes, hatcheries an 
game preserves totaling 315,864 acres. 
Norris Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxville 
on the Clinch river, creates a beautiful 
lake covering more than 80 sq. mi.; shore 
line over 800 miles. The TVA system of 
dams has provided a series of lakes 650 
miles long, which, with tributary projects, 
comprise around 600.000 acres of water in 
the Tennessee vay. area, comprising 
40,910 sq. mi. overall, aiding economic 
and recreational welfare. 
Tennessee has at least three natural 
wonders—Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir 
basin of the Mississippi River formed by 
an earthquake (1811); Lookout Mountain, 
a rock-faced promontory carved by the 
currents of the Tennessee River and over- 
looking Moccasin Bend, at Chattanooga; 
and the Great Seed Mountains National 
Park which is about equally divided be- 
tween this state and North Carolina. 
Explored by DeSoto in 1541, Tennessee 
was first settled in 1757. Originally a part 
of North Carolina, the area now compris- 
ing this state was ceded to the United 
States 1784, but existed for a time as the 
State of Franklin. It was included in the 
Territory South of the Ohio, 1790. It be- 
came a state June 1, 1796. 


Texas 
Lone Star State 


Austin. AREA: 267,339 in- 
cluding 3,695 er rank, Ist. SOS LATION: 
ieeichin, A958), Tt, meaning’ of Indian word, 
Tejas, friends, from bh a derives —o 


‘exas. ADMIS- 


ith. ~ 
Texas, one of the West Central states of 
ded N. by New Mexico 
the South, is boun = ive 0 
WW by Mexico and New 
; W. co an 
Sand ihe Ra Grande fiows for 800 


dependent republic, recognized by the 
U.S. and other powers, before annexation, 
~ ph nee prior status but en- 
ered as a e. 

Coast explored by Alvarez de Pineda, 
1519; land crossed Coronado, 1541. First 
missions founded, 1659, 1690. LaSalle estab. 
Fort St. Louis, 1685. Texas became a S - 
ish province, 1691, Mexican state, 1821; 
revolted, 1835. It lost the Alamo battle 
Mar. 6, 1836, defeated Mexicans at San 
Jacinto, Apr. 21, 1836 and became Republic 
of Texas: voted for annexation to U. S. 
1845, admitted Dec. 29, 1845. Seceded and 
joined Confederacy, Feb. 1, 1861. Freed all 
slaves, June 19, 1865. Readmitted to Union, 
Mar. 30, 1870. 

Irrigation has reclaimed vast areas and 
deveined an important citrus fruit area 
near the Rio rande. Lake Texoma, 
formed by the Red River N. of Denison, 
covers 93,080 acres and a 580 mi. shoreline 
and serves four states. Large reservoirs 
have been developed on the Pecos, Bra- 
zos, Trinity, Canadian, Colorado rivers. 

Texas ranks first in beef production, 
with cattle raised on great ranches in the 
West. It specializes on short-horns; Here- 
fords crossed with Brahmas. It is first in 
sheep raising and wool; its Angora goats 
yield the biggest mohair crop. The largest 
state fair in the U. S. is held annually 
in Dallas for 16 days early in October. 

Texas leads in no. of farms, those in 
east and central parts producing corn 
(the chief crop), sorghum, oats, wheat, 
barley, rye. Truck farming yields the na- 
tion’s biggest spinach crop; tomatoes, 

otatoes, e state was first in cotton, 

953, with 9,000,000 acres producing 4,350,- 

000 bales (500 Ibs. each). Pecans are a 
large business; peaches are the biggest 
fruit crop, followed by apples, pears, 
dates, figs and all sort of berries. The 
largest rose-growing center in the world 
is near Tyler. 

Petroleum refining leads Texas industry, 
with meatpacking second, cotton-seed 
prognias third. Then follow in value oil- 

eld tools, flour and lumber. The nation’s 
biggest oil production, growing annually 
has been developed in North Central, East 
Central and Southwest Texas, while the 
Panhandle also has great quantities of 
natural gas, which is used throughout 
Texas and piped north. The heart of the 
industry is around Houston, which has 
enormous refining capacity. Helium is 
vroduced at Amarillo in the Panhandle. 
The state leads in sulphur and has a great 
chemical industry. Texas’ 14 ports are led 
by Houston; Port Arthur, Galveston and 
eeaumane: 

ere are more than 600 airports, in- 
cluding 55 major USAF bases. Major air- 
ports are in Fort Worth, Dallas, San An- 
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gal. fuel storage capacity. 
Texas has 126 E “5 


at Austin. Important schools are Baylor, 
Rice, Southern Methodist, Texas Western, 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical, Texas 
Christian Univ., Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Univ. of Houston. 

+) te National Park is located in 
the Big Bend of Texas. Near Houston is 
San Jacinto State Park. San Jacinto 
Monument, highest memorial shaft in the 
nation, and Museum of History. Here also 
is permanently anchored the U.S. bat- 
tleship Texas. poysron 


Houston, largest city in South, and. nation’s sec- 
ond largest port tonnage-wise, had 596,163 pop. in 
1950, and over 806,000 in its metropolitan district, 
jumping to 14th place in the nation (from 24th in 
1940). Est. population of the metropolitan area 
in 1954 was 1,000,000. The Houston Ship Channel, 
5814 mi., brings Gulf shipping to its door. The 
$2814 million Gulf Freeway, toll free, opened in 
1952, stretches 50 mi. from the city to Galveston. 
It is heart of oil industry of 14 counties, pro- 
ducing 20% of the state’s crude and 9% of the 
nation’s, with crude oil reserves of the area 2.3 
billion bbls., or 11% of U. S. Area has 15 re- 
fineries with capacity of 593,000 bbls. daily. In- 
vestment in refineries making 100-octane gaso- 
line and in synthetic rubber exceeds $200,000,000. 
Houston is focal point for Gulf Coast chemical 
empire in which more than $1 billion is invested. 

Houston is center for agricultural products. It is 
a big cotton shipping port and warehouses can 
store 2,250,000 bales. The Houston area produces 
87% of rice grown in Texas. Milling of rice and 
flour is a large industry. 

The Sam Houston Coliseum can seat up to 16,- 
000. The new Rice Institute stadium seats 70,000. 
Texas Medical Center, 163 acres, to cost $100,000,- 
000 will include hospitals and research laboratories. 
The Univ. of Houston was established in 1934. 

International Gateway Airport, 2,000 acres, has 
4 runways 4,500 ft. long, and is served by Braniff, 
Delta-C. & S., Continental, Eastern, Pan Ameri- 
can, Pioneer, Trans-Texas, Slick. Six major rail- 
ways reach Houston. 


Utah 


Beehive State 

CAPITAL: Salt Lake City. Area: 84,916 sq. mi., 
rank, 10th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 688,- 
862, rank, 38th. MOTTO: Industry. FLOWER: Sego 
Lily. BIRD: Seagull (unofficial). TREE: Blue 
Spruce. ADMISSION: 45th. 

Utah, in the Rocky Mountain group, is 
bounded N. by Idaho, and Wyoming; E. 
by Wyoming and Colorado; S. by Ari- 
zona; W. by Nevada. The Wasatch Mts. 
run N. and S. between the Great Basin 
and the Colorado river drainage area. 
The highest peak is King’s Mtn., 13,498 ft. 
The greater part of the state is a plateau, 
6,000 ft. =1t., with rivers useful for irriga- 


tion. The Great Salt Lake, in the N.W.,. 


has 4,218 ft. alt., no known outlet, and a 
salt density which varies from 20-25%, 
second only to the Dead Sea. Its area 
varies slightly—is estimated at an average 
2,000 sq. mi. A 30-mi. bridge crosses the 
lake. The Great American Desert lies in 
the N.W. corner and reaches into Nevada. 

The climate is dry, stimulating and 
wholesome, warm in summer, rather cold 
in winter and the sky is clear and cloud- 
less 300 days a year. 

The state’s income from agriculture has 
increased in recent years. The principal 
livestock items are dairy products, tur- 
keys and spoeiy. roducts, lambs and 
wool. Alfalfa, wheat, sugar beets, barley 
and potatoes are the chief crops. 

Utah’s principal mineral products are 


‘copper, coal, zine and lead, gold, petro- 
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leum, sulphur and salt; also uranium, va- 
nadium, semi-precious stones, marble, and 
onyx. Large-scale oil development is on 
in the Uintah basin in N.E. Utah. 

Since World War II, Utah has become 
an important factor in the steel market. 
The giant Geneva Steel Mills has a cur- 
rent capacity of 1,300,000 tons per year. 

With development of the A-bomb, S.E. 
Utah has become an important area in 
the production of uranium of which it is 
a leading source. The resultant program 
of a development will increase ac- 
cessibility of the area’s scenic spots: 
Monument Valley, Natural Bridge, Arches 
National Monument; also Valley of the 
Goblins,. Cathedral Valley, Upheaval 
Dome and Deadhorse Point. 

There are 10 institutions of higher 
learning—five colleges and universities. 

The Latter-day Saints number 68.8% 
of all church membership (census of 1950). 
The Mormons reached Utah July 24, 1847 
from the. Midwest. Salt Lake City, the 
capital, has several structures built by 
the church, among them the Tabernacle, 
seating 12,000 and the Temple. 

For coloring and unusually eroded for- 
mations the canyon country of south- 
western Utah and northern Arizona is 
remarkable. The canyons themselves are 
peu pendous in size and formation, and of 
brilliant hues. It is.in this country _that 
Zion and Bryce Canyon National Parks 
and Cedar Breaks National Monument 
are situated.-One of the most spectacular 
scenic attractions in the state is Rainbow 
Bridge, near junction of Colorado and 
San Juan rivers. National ski events are 
held in Alta, Snow Basin and Ecker Hill. 
Bonneville Salt Flats, w. of Salt Lake 
City, is a famous motor speedway. 

Utah is served by the Denver & Rio 
Grande, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Western Pacific and Utah ike Airlines 
reaching Salt Lake aie are Flying Tiger, 
Frontier, United and Western. 


Vermont 
Green Mountain State 

CAPITAL: Montpelier. AREA: 9,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 42nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 377,- 
747, rank 45th. MOTTO: Freedom and Unity. 
FLOWER: Red Clover. TREE: Sugar Maple. BIRD: 
Hermit Thrush. ADMISSION: 14th. 

Vermont, one of the 6 New England 
states and the first to join the Union after 
the original 13, is bounded N. by the prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada; E. by New Hamp- 
shire, S. by Massachusetts, W. by New 
York. The E. boundary runs 200 mi. along 
the Connecticut river, the New Hampshire 
line extending to the original low water 
line on the west bank. On W. lies Lake 
Champlain, 100 mi. long. 

Chief features of topography are the 
Green Mountains, running N. and S. down 
middle of state, with Mt. Mansfield, 4,393 
ft., highest. Six peaks rise over 4,000 ft., 
21 over 3,500 ft., including Mt. Killington, 
4,241 ft., Mt. Ellen, 4,135 ft., Camels’ 
Hump, 4,083 ft. Taconic mountains, in S.W. 
include Equinox, 3,816 ft. Granite hills, 
E. of Green Mountains, contain important 
stone quarries near Barre. Mt. Monad- 
nock, in E., is 3,200 ft. ’ 

Vermont ranks high in marble, granite, 
tale and asbestos; also has slate, mica, 
chlorite, iron, manganese, lignite, lime, 
and clay. 

It has a cool‘summer climate. with 110 to 
160 days between frost. The Long Trail is 
famous for hiking and camping. Mt. 
Mansfield State Forest has many ski 
slopes. Its 48 state forests and forest parks 
contain 83,660 acres. Mountain National 
Forest comprises nearly 500,000 acres. 
Timber cutting is supervised and game 
refuges are protected. Vermont has a 10- 
day season for deer and muskrats, skunks, 
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accoon, fox, mink provide pelts. The 
meters have speckled, rainbow, eel- 


‘head trout; pike, pickerel, catfish, perch 
and salmon. 

Dairying produces milk in bulk for New 
England and New York markets. Turkeys 
are raised in large quantities. Apples are 
featured among orchard fruits; corn, 

tatoes, hay are large crops. St. Johns- 

ury and St. Albans are the centers of 
the maple sugar _ industry. Franklin 
county produces 200,000 gals. of syrup 
annually. Pale is important. 

The area was visited by Samuel Cham- 
plain 1609, and had its first permanent 
settlement at Fort Dumner near Brattle- 
boro, 1724. New Hampshire exercised jur- 


isdiction and land west of the Connecticut |. 


became known as the New Hampshire 
Grants. In 1764 the Connecticut river was 
made the boundary between New Hamp- 
shire and New York. Though compara- 
tively few the settlers resented interfer- 
ence. The Green Mountain Boys, organized 
by Ethan Allen, 1770-71, took Fort Ticon- 
deroga with 83 men May 10, 1775. Crown 
Point fell May 12, the two forts ‘yielding 
150 cannon for besieging Boston. The 
Boys fought with distinction at Benning- 
ton and Saratoga. : 

In 1777 the colonists declared their inde- 
pendence, adopted a constitution, the first 
giving universal manhood suffrage with- 
out property qualifications, elected a gov- 
ernor. They chose the name Vermont, 
suggested by Dr. Thos. Young, Philadel- 

hia, from Vert-Mont (Green Mountain). 

e controversy over land grants was set- 
tled 1790. Vermont ratified U. S. Constitu- 
tion Jan., 1791, entered Union, Mar. 4, 
1791. Vermonters were intense anti-slav- 
ery men and supported Lincoln over their 
native son Stephen Douglas. The state is 
strongly Repe lican and reveres Calvin 
Coolidge as its best representative. It has 
14 institutions of higher learning, includ- 
ing Univ. of Vermont at Burlington and 
Middlebury College. 
" Vermont is served by the Central Ver- 
mont, Rutland, Boston & Maine, Canadian 
Pacific, Delaware & Hudson, Maine Cen- 
tral and Canadian National. Airlines are 
Northeast and Colonial. 

Virginia 
Old Dominion 

CAPITAL: Richmond. AREA: 40,815 sq. mi, 
rank, 35th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950) 
3,318,680, rank, 15th. MOTTO: Sic Semper Tyran- 
nis. Thus Always to Tyrants. FLOWER: American 


Dogwood. BIRD: Cardinal. Tenth of the Original 
18 States. 


Virginia, famous for its colonial cul- 
ture and statesmen, its historic estates 
and battlefields on which the fate of the 
nation was decided in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, is a commonwealth, one of the 
South Atlantic states. It is bounded N. 
by West Virginia and Maryland; E, by 
Maryland and the Atlantic ocean; S. by 
North Carolina and Tennessee; W. by 
West Virginia and Kentucky. It was first 
settled, 1607, at Jamestown by English 
colonists and named for Elizabeth, the 
Virgin Queen. It had the first democratic 
legislature in the House of Burgesses, 
1619, became a center of resistance to 
the British hie) Tax and provided the 
leadership that led to American inde- 
pendence and the writing of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

The Coastal Plain, known as the Tide- 
water, consists of four peninsulas aver- 
aging 70 miles in length and 10 to 15 miles 
wide, formed by Chesapeake Bay and 
the Potomac, Rappahannock, York and 
James rivers. The central part of the 
State, the Piedmont, rises to the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Between this.range and 
the Alleghenies lies the Shenandoah val- 
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ley, an excellent farming region. Extend- 
ine far to the west is Southwest V: 
which includes mountains 5,000 feet 
and many fertile valleys. Highest 
is Mt. Rogers, 5,719 ft. 


Virginia was the 4th largest tobacco 
producer in 1953 (139,247,000 Ibs.). Other 
crops are corn, winter wheat, apples, - 


nuts. Smithfield hams from peanut-fed 
hogs are world famous, Livestock, dairy- 
ing and turkey-raising are important in- 
dustries and the Pi ont is noted for 
its thoroughbred horses. 

Virginia’s princi mineral . products 
are coal, stone, sand, gravel and c; also 
titanium, cement, clay, f » 8ypsum, 
lead, manganese. mica, pyrite, and salt. 

Leading manufacturing centers are 
Richmond, Hopewell, Norfolk, Roanoke 
and Lynchburg. Leading ind ——_ 
ucts are cigarettes, chemicals, furniture, 
lumber, cotton textiles and ships. New- 

rt News, at the mouth of the James 

ver, has one of the largest shipbuilding 
plants and great coal piers. pton 
oads is the maior port of entry. 

The state lists 42 institutions of higher 
education, including 19 colleges and uni- 
versities, seven professional schools, three 
teachers’ colleges, and 13 junior colleges. 

There are nine state parks with a com- 
bined area of approximately 30,000 acres. 
The state also has six state forests, 45,482 
acres. Other recreational facilities include 
the Shenandoah National Park in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains through which runs the 
Skyline Drive of 107 miles, and many sea- 
shore resorts. Best known of the latter is 
Virginia Beach, on the Atlantic Ocean. 

Virgi seceded from the Union Apr. 
17, 1861, and Richmond became the capi- 
tal of the Confederate States. The state 
suffered severely as the chief battle- 
ground. It was readmitted to the Union 
Jan. 26, 1870. 

Virginia was the birthplace of 8 presi- 
dents: Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, 
Madison, Tyler, William H. Harrison, 
Taylor and- Wilson—the last 3 elected 
from other states. It has many historic 
shrines, including Washington’s birth- 
pc Wakefield; home and grave at 

ount Vernon; Jefferson’s Monticello, 
near Charlottesville and the Univ. of Vir- 
ginia he designed; R. E. Lee’s grave at 
Lexington and birthplace at Stratford; 
many famous battlefields. All roads have 
historic markers. Colonial Williamsburg, 
restored by John D. Rockefeller, is the 
most extensive restoration in the coun- 
try; also site of the College of William 
and Mary (founded 1693). 

hief_rys.: Atlantic Coast Line, Sea- 
board, Southern, C. & O., Norfolk & West- 


ern, B. & O.; Pennsylvania; Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac; Virginian; 
Clinchfield. Airlines: American, Capital, 


Eastern, National; Piedmont. 


Washington 


Evergreen State 
CAPITAL: Olympia, ARBA: 68,192 sq. mi., rank, 
19th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,378,963, 
= ere MOTTO: Al-ki. Bye and Bye. FLOW- 


Washington. northernmost of the Pa- 
cific states, occupies the N. W. corner of 
the U.S., bounded N. by British Columbia, 
Canada; E. by Idaho; S. by Oregon; W. b 
the Pacific ocean. The Columbia river is 
on its S. line for 300 mi., and is its prin- 
cipal source of hydroelectric power and 
salmon fisheries. 

The Cascade Mts. extend N. from Ore- 

on in the W. third of the state, with 

ighest peak, Mt. Rainier, 14,408 ft. The 
Olympic Mts. rising to 8,000 ft., are on 
Olympic Peninsula between the Pacific 
and Puget Sound, with Mt. Olympus 8,150 


. 
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ft. Puget Sound is 80 mi. long, 8 mi. wide. 
Three railway tunnels go through the 
Cascade Mis. While much of the state 
employs irrigation, the heaviest rainfall 
in the U. S. is registered at Wynooche, in 
the Olympic Mts., averaging 141 in. 

Puget Sound, on which Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Everett, Olympia and other impor- 
tant cities are situated, is a great com- 
mercial center. It is the nearest American 
oe to the ports of Asia, handles the 
bulk of the shipping to and from Alaska 
and has a heavy trade via the Panama 
Canal. Seattle is the chief port. 

Washington produces large quantities 
of winter and spring wheat and the state 
ranks very high in apples, hops, dry peas, 
small fruits, filberts, pears, apricots, 
sweet cherries. 

Forest products are important; included 
are plywood, paper, pulp, hardboard, Pon- 
derosa pine and Douglas fir doors, red 
cedar shingles. 

Manufacturing has increased greatly 
with use of hydroelectric power. Payrolls 
have increased for work in forest prod- 
ucts, food processing, particularly can- 
ning and preserving; aircraft; chemicals, 
including the large government plants at 
Hanford. Although the canned salmon in- 
dustry has been decreasing, fisheries re- 
main second only to California and Massa- 
chusetts, with halibut, crab, albacore tuna, 
rock cod prevalent. 

Principal mineral products in order of 


‘value are cement, coal, sand and gravel, 


stone. Gold, silver, lead, mercury and zine 
also are mined. Also found are clays, an- 
timony, arsenic, tungsten and platinum. 
Aluminum refining is important. 

There are 23 institutions of higher edu- 
cation—12 colleges and universities, with 
Univ. of Washington at Seattle. 

The nation’s largest reclamation proj- 
ect in the Columbia River basin includes 
Grand Coulee dam, Bonneville dam, Mc- 
Nary dam, and Chief Joseph dam. 

The state has two national parks, Mt, 
Rainier and Olympic National Park. 
Washington also has 75 state parks, 54,594 
acres; two state forests, 290,000 acres, and 
13 community forests, 90,016 acres. 

Railways: Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Milwaukee, Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle; Spokane In- 
ternational. Airlines: Alaska, Northwest, 
Pacific Northern, Pan American, Trans- 
Canada, United, West Coast, Western, 
Flying Tiger. 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 

CAPITAL: Charleston. AREA: 24,181 sq. mi., 
rank, 40th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
2,005,552, rank, 29th. MOTTO: Montani Semper 
Liberi. Mountaineers Always Free. FLOWER: 
Rhododendron. Max. BIRD: Cardinal. TREE: Sug- 
ar Maple. ADMISSION: 35th. 

West.Virginia lies on the W. border of 
the Mid4le Atlantic states, bounded E. by 
Virginia; N. by Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; S. by Kentucky and Virginia; 
W. by Kentucky and Ohio. It shared the 

olitical fortunes of Virginia until the out- 
break of the Civil War, 1861, when 40 west- 
ern counties of Virginia voted against se- 
cession and adopted a state government at 
Wheeling, choosing the name West Vir- 
ginia Nov. 27. On June 20, 1863, West Vir- 

inia was admitted to the Union as the 
5th state. The first engagement of that 
war took place at Philippi, June 3, 1861. 

The terrain is mountainous, including 
part of the Appalachians. The E. section 
drains into the Potomac river; the W. into 
the Ohio. The climate is moderate. 

The state is heavily industrialized: and 
a sore producer of bituminous, smokeless 
Pocahontas and cannel coal. Wheeling and 


_ Weirton are big steel centers; there is oil 


by Frenc 
chie 


refining and lumber production. Other 
products are coke, chemicals, coal tar de- 
rivatives, pitch, creosote, naptha, phenol, 
toluene, chlorine, carbon. Silica is used in 
glass and bottle making. Textiles, pottery 
and chinaware are produced. One of the 
largest producers of hardwood, its forests 
have yellow poplar, birch, ash, oak, 
spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

Chief agricultural products are corn, 
oats, wheat, hay, potatoes, apples, peach- 
es, plums and grapes. 

.West Virginia has 25 institutions of 
higher education—nine colleges and uni- 
versities, and a number of teachers’ and 
junior colleges. 

_The_ tourist industry has quad 
ace tee amounting in 1953 to est. $212,- 

There are 19 state parks and 10 state 
forests providing all types of recreational 
and vacation facilities. Camping sites and 
trails are available in the Monongahela 
National Forest. White Sulphur Springs 
in Greeenbrier County is a famous resort. 

West Virginia is served by 10 trunk line 
rys., including Penn., N. Y. Central, Nor- 
folk & Western, C. & O., B. & O., Virginian, 
Western Maryland Rys.; also by eri- 
can, Allegheny, Capital, Eastern and Pied- 
mont airlines. 


Wisconsin 
Badger State 
CAPITAL: Madison. AREA: 56,154 sq. mi., rank, 
25th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950 » 3,434,575, 
rank, 14th. MOTTO: Forward. FLOWER: Violet. 
Lng Robin. TREE: Sugar Maple. ADMISSION: 


Wisconsin, a Midwestern state, in the 
East North Central group, is bounded N. 
by Lake Superior and Michigan; E. by 
Lake Michigan; S. by Illinois; W. by 
Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 
and St. Croix rivers are on the W. 

Wisconsin was part of New France, dis- 
covered by Jean Nicolet, 1634, and visited 
explorers and missionaries, 

fly through Green Bay. The French 
recruited Indians for the British wars, 
but surrendered the land, Sept. 8, 1760, to 
the British, who ceded it to the U. S., 
1783. The British were not completely 
dislodged until 1815. Wisconsin was part 
of Northwest Terr., Indiana Terr., Illi- 
nois Terr., Michigan Terr., until Apr. 20, 
1836, when it became Wisconsin Terr. It 
became a state May 29, 1848, 

Wisconsin has great dairy production, 
including cheese, butter, evaporated 
milk, and on Jan. 1, 1954, had the largest 
number of cows and heifers reserved for 
milk, 3,850,000 hd., average $175 a hd. It 
has more marketing and purchasing co- 
operatives and creameries on the Roch- 
dale plan than any other state. In 1953 
it led the country in hay production, 
7,752,000 tons; it was third in oats, 122,- 
550,000 bu. It produced 93,480,000 bu. of 
corn for grain at 60 bu. per acre; had 
126,000 horses and colts on farms, in addi- 
tion to hogs, sheep and beef cattle. 

The Door County peninsula produces 
large crops of cherries and apples. Wis- 
consin ranks first in beets, green peas and 
sweet corn for processing; second in cran- 
berries. The state also produces maple 
sugar. 

Nationally known industries include 
S. C. Johnson, Horlick, J. I. Case at Ra- 
cine; Nash-Kelvinator, Simmons, at Ken- 
osha; Pabst, Blatz, Schlitz, Miller brew- 
eries and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. Superior, terminus of Great 
Northern Ry., has great ore and lumber 
docks and iron works. Oshkosh is known 
for overalls, trucks, motors and luggage. 

Wisconsin has pioneered in much pro- 
gressive legislation. Passed first statewide 
primary election law and one of earliest 
corrupt practices acts; contributed to ad 
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valorem taxation of railroads, income tax, 
vocational education, B Sid rs han- 
dling of delinquent children. State passed 
first workmen’s compensation law, first 
complete labor code and first unemploy- 
ment compensation act. 
Wisconsin has 10,000 mi. of trout 
streams, 8,500 lakes with sturgeon, mus- 
kellunge, pike, bass, perch, smelts. Hunt- 
ing includes deer, bear, red fox, raccoon, 
artridge, geese, ducks in season, regu~- 
tated by the Conservation Commission. 
Madison, between Lakes Mendota and 
Monona, is the seat of the University, 
one of 39 institutions of higher learning. 
There are 282,450 acres of recreational 
areas, includ 29 state parks, 7 state 
forests, 2,018, acres of national forest 
lands and numerous historical and scenic 
sites. Airports: 123 commercial and mu- 
nicipal plus 8 seaplane bases. Airlines: 
American, Capital, Flying Tiger, North 
Central, Northwest, Ozark, United, Rail- 
ways: Burlington, North Western, Mil- 
waukee, Soo, Illinois Central, Northern 
Pacific, Green Bay and Western. 


Wyoming 
Equality State 

CAPITAL: Cheyenne, AREA: 97,914 sq. mi., 
rank, 8th, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 290,- 
529, rank, 47th. MOTTO: Cedant Arma Togae. Let 
Arms Yield to the Gown. FLOWER: Indian Paint 
Brush, BIRD: Meadowlark. TREE: Cottonwood. 
ADMISSION: 44th. : 5 

Wyoming, a Rocky Mountain state, is 
bounded N. by Montana; E. by South 
Dakota and Nebraska; S. by Colorado 
and Utah; W. by Utah, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. With a mean elevation of 6,000 ft., 
it is a broad plateau crossed by the Rocky 
Mts., highest of which is Mt. Gannett, 
13,785 £t. The Teton range, 40 mi. long, 
presented an almost insuperable barr.er 
to early explorers and has 11 major peaks. 

The rivers flow in all directions: the 
Green river to the southwest, the Yellow- 
stone and Snake rivers to the northwest, 
the Big Horn to the north, and the North 
Platte, Sweetwater and Laramie rivers to 
the southeast, none navigable. 

The climate is typical of the rarefied 
air of high elevations, with rather severe 


ie ee eee ee 
Wyoming, District of Columbia 
winters and pleasant summers. Annual 
mean precipitation 12-15 inches. 

Great mineral resources, not 
veloped, include coal, petroleum, bento- 
nite, iron, copper, uranium, phosphate, 
sulphur and a variety of. nonmetallics. 
coal resources are several 
times ater than those of other 
state. e cipal mineral products in 
order of value are petroleum, coal, nat- 
ural gas and natural gasoline. Uranium 
production was expected late in 1954, Cas- 
per is headquarter for oil companies. 

Sixty-five percent of Wyoming’s people 
gain their livelihood directly or indirectly 
from farm or ranch. Crops include beans, 
corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, 
hay and alfalfa. On Jan. 1, 1954, Wyoming 
had 2,057,000 sheep and lambs, second in 
the nation, and 1,178,000 beef cattle. 
Dairying and cheese manufacture are im- 
portant in several sections. : 

The nation’s largest reclamation Rok: 
ect, development of the Missouri ver 
Basin, which includes three-fourths of 
Wyoming, is under way. The development 
includes some 20 major dams, reservoirs 
aa power plants, which will double irri- 
gation. 

The University of Wyoming is in Lar- 
amie. One junior college is in Casper. 

The first guaranty of equal rage to 
women in the United States was con- 
tained in the Act of 1869 of the Territo. 
Legislature of Wyoming. : 

Because of its many unique natural 
phenomena, Wyoming’s tourist industry 
is now its third largest. 

Yellowstone National Park, estab. 1872, 
has 3,472 sq. mi., over 3,000 geysers and 
springs, including Old Faithful, discharg- 
ing 15,000 gals. of hot water 120 ft. high 
hourly. Grand Teton National Park with 
great mtns., 12,000 ft. alt., comprises 
310,000 acres; an additional 25,000 acres is 
devoted to the National Elk Refuge. The 
annual Frontier Days at Cheyenne, last 
full week in July, is state’s biggest rodeo. 

Major railways in Wyoming are Chicago 
& North Western, Burlington, Union Pa- 
cific, Colorado & Sou. Airlines: Frontier, 
United, Western. 


The state’s 


District of Columbia 


POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 802,178. AREA: 69 sq. mi. MOTTO: Justitia Omnibus. Justice to All, 
FLOWER: American Beauty rose. The City of Washington is co-extensive with the District of Columbia, 


The District of Columbia is the seat of the Fea- 
eral Government of the United States. Its area 
was originally 100 square miles taken from the 
sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia’s 
portion south from the Potomac was ceded in 1846 
back to that State. It lies on the west central edge 
of Maryland on the Potomac, opposite Virginia, 

To insure that the national capital shoulda be 
free from local control, the Constitution provides 
that Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation 
therein. After various experiments, Congress (in 
1878) created the present form of government, 
which consists of a commission of three members, 
two residents of the District appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and one de- 
tailed from the corps of engineers of the Army. 
Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
improvements is chiefly borne by the residents. 

Residents of the District of Columbia, as such, 
do not vote on either national or municipal mat- 
ters. Persons residing in the District of Columbia 
appointed to governmental positions do not give 
up their voting residence in the States. The laws 
of the various States permit them to vote ag 
residents of such States. 

Proposals for a “‘federal town’ for the delibera- 
tions of the Continental Congress were made nny 
1783, four years before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution that gave the Confederation a national 
government, ery between northern and south- 
ern delegates over the town appeared in the First 
Congress, meeting in New York in 1789. John 
Adams, presiding officer of the Senate, cast the 
deciding vote of that body for Germantown, Pa. 
In 1790 Congress compromised by making Phila- 
delphia the temporary capital for ten. years. The | 


virginia members of the House wanted -a 
on the eastern bank of the Potomac; thee are 
defeated by the Northerners, while the Southerners 
defeated the Northern attempt to have the nation 
assume the war debts of the 13 original states, 
ithe Assumption bill fathered Ly Alexander Ham- 
ilton. It is recorded that by diplomatic methods 
Hamilton and Jefferson arranged a compromise; 
the Virginia men voted for the Assumption bill 
and the Northerners conceded the capital to thé 
Potomac. President Washington chose the exact 
site after visiting many others in October, 1790, 
and personally persuaded landowners to sell their 
holdings to the government at £25, then about $66, 
an acre. The capital was named Washington. 

Washington appointed Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
a French engineer who had come over with Lafay- 
ette, to plan the capital on an area not over 10 
miles square. The L’Enfant plan was considered 
grandiose, for streets 100 to 110 feet wide and one 
avenue 400 feet wide and a mile long on the 
Potomac tures seemed foolhardy. But Wash- 
ington endorsed his plans. When L’Enfant ordered 
a wealthy landowner to remove his new manor 
house because it obstructed his vista, and demol- 
ished it when the owner refused, Washington had 
oes ere a L’Enfant. 

pt. 18, 1793, the corner stone of the nor 

wing of the Capitol was iaid by President Wastene 
ton. The occasion was expected to drum up sales of 
city lots, but there were few purchasers. Washing- 
ton bought several lots. In the next few years Rob- 
ert Morris and others invested. By 1799 the Senate 
wing of the Capitol had been roofed, the walis of 
the President’s house were up and the Treasury 
building was ordered. On June 3, 1800, President 
John Adams moved to Washington and on June 10, 
Philadelphia ceased to be the temporary capital. 


fa 
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The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway begins at 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge, on Columbia 
island, and extends approximately 15 miles along 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac to Washington’s 


home, Mount Vernon. 

In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 
where Washington and Lee worshipped, and many 
other places of historic and patriotic interest. 
Below Alexandria the highway passes Wellington, 
the former home of Tobias Lear, secretary to the 


Commonwealth 


CAPITAL: San Juan. AREA: 3,435 square miles. 
POPULATION: (Census of 1950): 2,210,703. FLAG: 
Three red, two white horiz. stripes; white star in 
blue triangle at mast. 

Puerto Rico with the Atlantic Ocean on the north 
and the Caribbean Sea on the south, is the eastern- 
most island of the West Indies Group known as the 
Greater Antilles, of which Cuba, Santo Domingo 
and Jamaica are the larger units. It lies about 
1,600 miles southeast of New York, 500 miles north 
of Venezuela. Roughly rectangular in shape, it is 
about 100 miles long by 35 miles wide, including 
the small islands of Vieques, Culebra and Mona. 

The soil of the coastal plains is fertile and 
largely under cultivation, but irrigation is needed 
in the south; an extensive system has been con- 
structed by the Government. The climate is mild, 
with a mean winter temperature of 73.4 degrees 
and a summer temperature only 5.5 degrees higher. 

Puerto Rico formerly was administered under 
the Organi¢ Act of Puerto Rico (March 2, 1917), 
which with its amendments granted Puerto Ricans 
American citizenship and unrestricted suffrage. 

President Truman, on Aug. 5, 1947, signed an act 
giving Puerto Rico the right to choose its chief 
executive by popular vote. An act of 1950, affirmed 
by special election, June 4, 1951, permitted Puerto 
Rico to draft and pass its own constitution. A 
constitution closely following that of the United 
States was approved by a vote of 88 to 3 in a 
constitutional convention Feb. 4, 1952, and rati- 
fied by a popular vote of 373,418 to 82,473 March 
3, 1952. President Truman signed, July 3, 1952, a 
Congressional resolution approving the new con- 
stitution, elevating Puerto-Rico to the status of 
a free commonwealth associated with the United 
States, effective July 25, 1952. 

Legislative power is vested in a Legislative As- 
sembly, consisting of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, whose members are elected by direct 
vote. Eight senatorial districts elected two Sena- 
tors each, and 40 representative districts one mem- 
ber each; also 11 Senators and 11 Representatives 
at large. Its Resident Commissioner in the U. S. 
Congress does not have a vote; the inhabitants do 
not vote for President. 

Executive power is vested in a Governor elected 
by direct vote. There are 8 executive depart- 
ments each headed by a Secretary: State, Justice, 
Education, Health, Treasury, Labor, Agriculture 
and Commerce, and Public Works. The governor 
is Luis Mufioz Marin (elected Nov. 2, 1948, re- 


first President, and Fort Hunt, one of the Civil 
War defenses of the National Capital. Across the 
Potomac is Fort Washington, designed by L’Enfant 
and still an active military reservation. 

The District of Columbia has 25 institutions of 
higher learning—10 colleges and universities, in- 
cluding George Washington University, George- 
town University; six professional schools, one 
teachers college, six junior colleges. Consult also 
Washington, D. C., pages 218-225. 


of Puerto Rico 


elected 1952), first Governor of Puerto Rico to 
be chosen in a general election. 

The judiciary is vested in a Supreme Court and 
lower courts established by law. 

Cultivation and processing of sugar constitute 
the major source of income and employment. To- 
bacco, coffee, coconuts, fruits and vegetables are 
other agricultural roducts. The needlework in- 
dustry is important, and rum, and cement 
are produced. The government is promoting in- 
dustrialization. Under its program the 300th 
factory opened April 1954. Electric power rose from 
174 million to 735.4 million kilowatt hours, 1940 to 
1952. A multiple-purpose hydroelectric project is 
under way in the southwest, est. cost, $32,000,000. 
A rural electrification program and plans to supply 
potable water to 160,000 rural families are under 


way. 

The island has more than 77,000 motor vehicles, 
23 radio stations, 3 TV stations, airport facilities, 
40,000 telephones and a telegraph system. A new 
international airport is being constructed at an 
est. $15,000,000, to be completed in 1954. San Juan, 
with modern hotels, is the principal tourist center. 

Puerto Rico is one of the most densely populated 
agrarian countries in the world, with more than 
643 inhabitants to the square mile, although an 
average of 36,354 persons migrated to Continental 
U.S. annually in the 1944-53 decade. Municipali- 
ties over 50,000 (Census of 1950): San Juan-Rio 
Piedras, 367,846; Ponce, 126,455; Mayaguez, 87,038; 
Caguas, 60,132. The death rate from tuberculosis 
has decreased to 90.6 per 100,000 in 1952 compared 
with 260.2 in 1940. 

Public school education is free and compulsory 
at the elementary level. In 1952, 65.5% of the 
population under 18 was in school. Literacy rose 
from 68.5% in 1940 to 75.7% im 1950. There are 
five institutions of higher learning with enroll- 
ment of 15,400 of which 86.8% are at the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico in Rio Piedras. Although Span- 
ish is the popular language, most of the people 

lish. The Roman Catholic religion is 
predominant. 


Puerto Rico (or Boriquen as it was called by 
its original native Indians) was discovered by 
Columbus, Nov. 19, 1493. Ponce de Leon con- 
quered it for Spain (1509) and established the first 
settlement at Caparra, across the bay from the 
present site of the capital city. He was the island’s 
first governor general. Ruled by Spain unti: 1898, 
it was seized by Major Gen. Miles in the Spanish- 
American war and ceded to the United States by 
the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. 


ORGANIZED TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Alaska 


CAPITAL: Juneau. AREA: 586,400 sq. mi. POPU- 
LATION: (Census of 1950), 128,643. FLOWER: 
Forget-me-not. Territory Since Aug. 24, 1912. 

Alaska, an Organizer Territory, occupies_ the 
N. W. part of North America N. of 51° N. Lat., 
including 4ll islands off the coast, among them the 
Aleutians, codiak, St. Lawrence, Nunivak and 
Pribilofs. It is bounded N. by Arctic Ocean, E. by 

ukon Terr., Can., and British Columbia, Can.; 

. W. by Pacific Ocean; W. by Bering Sea and 
Arctic. Southeast Alaska is a narrow strip between 
Canada and the Pacific Ocean and includes Alex- 
ander archipelago. 

Alaska was discovered by Vitus Bering, a Dane 
employed by Russia, who found Bering Strait 
in 1728 and Alaska 1741, dying there Dec. 8, 1741. 
British explorers Cook, Vancouver and Mackenzie 
Visited the western coast in 1776, 1791-94 and 
1793 respectively. Alexander Baranov, Russian 
governor. 1790-1819. established his office at Sitka. 
By treaty with Britain and U. S. Russia was 
restricted to west of the 141st meridian. 

Russia is reported to have offered Alaska to the 
U. S., 1855. Negotiations were opened, 1859, when 
President Buchanan offered $5,000,000, which 
Russia turned down. In 1866 Pacific coast fishery 
interests prompted renewed negotiations. William 
H. Seward, secretary of state under President 
Johnson, bought Alaska for $7,200,000. Opponents 
called it ‘‘Seward’s Folly.” Treaty was signed 
Mar. 30, 1867, announced by the President June 


20, 1867. Transfer of territory took place Oct. 
18, 1867 at Sitka. Alaska was called a district 
until Aug. 24, 1912, when it became an Organized 
Territory 

Alaskans voted for statehood in 1946, 9,630 for, 
6,822 against. Congressional action is pending. 
Alaska is governed by a legislative assembly of 16 
senators, elected for 4 years, 24 representatives, 
elected for 2 years; Congress reserves certain leg- 
islation. A delegate is elected biennially to Con- 
gress, but has no vote. The governor is appointed 
by the president. Police and land departments 
were created in 1953. The white population has 
been growing by immigration in recent years. 
apere are about 33,000 Eskimos, Indians and 

euts. 

Most of Alaska’s vast forests (hemlock, spruce, 
etc.) are national forest reserves comprising 21,- 
000,000 acres. Alaska’s first pulp mill is in 
Ketchikan. ' Fisheries produce salmon, halibut, 
herring and shellfish; the seal industry center is 
on the Pribilofs.. Canning and salting fish is a big 
industry. The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
supervises salmon, fur seals, protects spawning 
grounds, stops poaching. The U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation is conducting the Eklutna project, 30 
mi. N. E. of Anchorage, primary, to supply electric 
power from a 30,000-kwt. plant, irrigation to come 
later. A 621-mi. pipeline from Haines to Fair- 
banks via parts of British Cclumbia and Yukon 
Terr. was begun in 1954. It will aid U. S. and 
Canadian defense plans. 

Gold is still produced in quantity and the only 
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Bacite, Pacific 
*Pan American, Canadian Pacific, Pa 
Specie Cordova and others. The Alaska Rail- 
toad, ocean vesseis and river steamboats also 
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At cece, Me McKinley National Park, 3,030 
sq. mi., ine eae Mt. Foraker, 17,317 ft., Mt 
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atmad is named because of vapor discharges. The 


Alaska: 


Univ. of Alaska near Fair 
only institution of higher education. 


Hawaii 

CAPITAL: Honolulu. AREA: 6,423 sq. mi. POP- 
ULATION: (Census of 1950), 499,794. MOTTO: 
Righteousness Perpetuates the Life of the Land. 

The Territory of Hawaii consists of 20 islands, 
9 inhabited, in the North Pacific ocean, longitude 
154° 40’—160° 30’ W., latitude 22° 16’—18° 55’ N. 
It is over 2,000 mi. from its nearest mainland point, 
San Francisco. Of the total area, 6,435 sq. mi., in 
the group, 6,441 are land and 13 inland water; 
the island of Hawaii is the largest, with 4,021 sq. 
mi. Principal islands are Hawaii, Oahu, Kahoolawe, 
Lanai, Maui, Molokai, Kauai and Niihau. Kure 
or Ocean and Palmyra are part of the group. Out- 
lying islands, included in area and census figures 
but not under the jurisdiction of the territory are 
Baker, Canton, Enderbury, Howland, Jarvis, John- 
ston, Midway and Wake, area 35 sq. mi. Hawaii 
was formally annexed by voluntary action of its 
citizens and a Congressional resolution of July 7, 
1898. The Territory was established June 14, 1900. 

The islands are volcanic. Highest point is Mauna 
Kea, on Hawaii, an extinct volcano, 13,784 ft. above 
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level, from the land more than that 
dist Oe ee ee aplea dn tie eet 
13,680 ft., 4 
Always active is the “pit of eternal fire’ on 
Kila) lcano # on Mauna Loa, one 
of the great ¢ aes These two vol- 


Hawail’s population (Jan. 1, 1954) is estimated 
at 479,697. 
Hawaii 


chief port, is on Oah Pearl 
, is on iu. 
base. Oahu, was attacked 
7, 1941. In 1953, 1,132 ships 
from overseas cleared Honolulu Harbor with 9,- 
during 1953 : "tone 
94 planes, lani 
persons” between Hawaii and p PY ter- 


als. . 

While the pure Hawaiian strain is decreasing, 
part-Hawaiians show the largest increase of any 
racial group. 

AS of Jan., 1953, there were 193 public schools, 
114 private schools; University of Hawaii had 4,615 
students, 

Largest industries, in order, are: sugar, pine- 
apples, livestock, fishing, with 178,000 tourists 
spending $42,000,000 there-in 1953. Sugar in 1953 
reached nearly 1,100,000 tons worth $148,000,000; 
pineapples, 25,000,000 crates of fruit and juice, 
valued at more than $100,000,000. There are 16 
airports. 


OTHER REGIONS ADMINISTERED BY U. S. 


Canal Zone and Panama Canal 


The Canal Zone is, in effect, a Government res- 

ervation administered by the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment. Operation of the Canal and related commer- 
cial activities is a function of the Panama Canal 
Co. In a reorganization of the Canal’s administra- 
tive structure, the two elements were established 
by law, Public Law 841 of the 81st Congress, effec- 
tive July 1, 1951, to incorporate the operation of 
the Canal and related commercial enterprises into 
a singie, business-type financial and administrative 
structure, the Panama Canal Co., and to constitute 
those units of the Canal concerned solely with gov- 
ernmental functions, including health and sanita- 
tion, as the Canal Zone Government. Public Law 
841 provides that the company be self-sustaining 
Te regulates operation, with provision for toll 
rates. 
_ In addition to the civilian employees, the Zone 
is populated largely by personnel of the United 
States military forces and their dependents. Popu- 
lation, Census of 1950, 52,822. 

Both the Panama Canal Company and the Canal 
Zone Government are headed by Brig. Gen. John 
S. Seybold, U.S.A., with the joint title of President 
and Governor respectively. 

The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the axis of the Panama 
Canal but not including the cities of Panama or 
Colon, which remain in the Republic of Panama. 
The port at the Caribbean entrance, formerly q 
part of Colon, is Cristobal; and at the Pacific 
entrance Balboa, with adjoining and contiguous 
communities of Balboa Heights, administrative 
center, and Ancon. 

The land was granted to the United States by 
Panama by treaty Nov. 18, 1903, ratified Feb. 26, 
1904, the compensation being $10,000,000, and an- 
nual payments of $250,000, increased to $430,000 
in 1936. No private individuals are allowed to 
acquire land. 

The total area of the Canal Zone is 648 square 
miles, of which 372 are land. Gatun Lake, 
with the water at its normal level of 85 feet above 
sea level, has an area of 163.4 square miles, 

THE PANAMA CANAL 

The Panama Canal is a lock and lake type canal, 

traversing the Isthmus of Panama between the 


Atlantic Ocean (Caribbean Sea) and the Pacific 
Ocean (Gulf of Panama). 


On the Atlantic slope the Canal follows the former 
valley of the Chagres River; on the Pacific, that of 
the Rio Grande. Dams were built across these 
valleys to form lakes on which the it are floated, 
and connection between the two valleys, through 
the intervening divide, was made by excavating 
Culebra Cut (officially named Gaillard Cut). 

The summit elevation, i. e., the surface of Gatun 
Lake and of Gaillard Cut, which is an artificial arm 
of the lake, is normally 85 feet above sea level, and 
the bottom of the Cut was excavated to 40 feet 
above sea level, giving normal depth of 45 feet. 
The channel thro Gatun Lake is 2334 miles 
long, and the Cut is 8 miles ae 

The locks serve to raise ships from the sea to the 
summit level, or to lower them to sea after they 
have crossed the Isthmus. On the Atlantic side 
the lift is made at Gatun Locks, which-have 3 ste! 
or chambers, called lower, middle, and upper. On 
the Pacific side, one step is made at Pedro Miguel 
Lock, at the Pacific end of Gaillard Cut, and two 
at Miraflores Locks, about a mile to the south, 

The line of the Canal is northwest-southeast, and 
the Pacific end is 27 miles east of the Atlantic end. 

The Canal is 50.52 statute miles in length, at 
least 300 feet wide at the bottom of excavated 
channels, 110 feet wide in the lock chambers, which 
have a usable length of 1,000 feet. Depth varies 
but is not less than 41 feet in sea level sections 
or with surface of Gatun Lake. 

American occupation of the Canal Zone began 
May 4, 1904 and the Canal was opened to traffic 
Aug. 15, 1914. Traffic in the early years was 
hampered by slides and reduced by war conditions. 

New traffic records were set in 1953 with 10,170 
transits, of which 7,410 were ocean-going com- 
mercial vessels, with net tonnage of 36,678,636. 
Cargo, 36,096,349 tons; commercial tolls, $31,917;- 
515; U. S. Government ships, $5,526,038. - 


Virgin Islands 
CAPITAL: Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. Thom- 


as. AREA: 132 square miles, POPULATION: (Cen- 
sus of 1950): 26,665. 


‘The Virgin Islands form the most easterly U. S. 
territory in the Western Hemisphere. They com- 
prise about 50 islands. The three largest, St. Thom- 
as, St. John and St. Croix are inhabited. Formerly 
Known as the Danish West Indies tney were pur- 
chased from Denmark for $25,000,000 (proclaimed 
Mar. 31, 1917). Approximately 80 percent of the 
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population is of Negro descent. They are part of 
@ numerous group of islands discovered by Colum- 
bus in 1493 and named Las Virgenes for St. Ursula 
and her associates. 

St. Thomas has the principal harbor, and the 
seat of Government. It is situated 40 miles east 
of Puerto Rico, about the same distance from the 
Northern shore line of the group’s largest island 
St. Croix, and 1,442 miles southeast of New York. 

Congress (1927) conferred citizenship upon the 
natives and, under the Organic Act (June 22, 
1936) universal suffrage was granted to all who 
could read and write the English language. Edu- 


. cation is compulsory and there are 31 schools in the 


three main islands. English is universally spoken. 

The islands are comprised of two municipalities, 
that of St. Thomas-St.’ John with a Municipal 
(legislative) Council of seven members, and_that 
of St. Croix with a membership of nine. Elec- 
tions are biennial. Meeting jointly at least once 
each year, the two bodies form a Legislative As- 
sembly for the primary purpose of enacting legis- 
lation for the Virgin Islands as a whole. The 
Governor, appointed by the President, has certain 
veto powers. The Islands are under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior. The governor is 
Archie A. Alexander, since April 9, 1954. 

The islands have a workmen’s compensation law, 
minimum wage and hour act, a full employment act 
and stringent anti-discrimination laws. 

Rum and bay rum are the chief exports. The 
islands also produce sugar, bay oil, lime juice con- 
centrates, molasses and hides. Some livestock is 
raised. St. Thomas and St. Croix are served by 
the Caribbean and Pan American airlines and 
Several steamship lines. The islands are increas- 
ingly popular as a resort area. Mean winter tem- 
perature is 78°, summer, 82° 


Guam 


CAPITAL: Agana. AREA: 206 square miles. 
POPULATION (Census of 1950): 59,498. 


Guam, the largest of the Mariana Islands, now 
an unincorporated territory, was ceded to the 
United States by Spain by Article Two of the 
Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It is 30 miles long 
and four to eight and one-half miles wide. Distance 
from. Manila, 1,499 miles; from San Francisco, 
5,053 miles, in the typhoon belt of the Western 
Pacific. The inhabitants are called Chamorros, a 
mixed race, with the Malay strain predominating. 

The United States has developed harbor facilities, 
airfields and other installations to make Guam one 
of the most important of the chain of bases in the 
Pacific. The port of entry is Apra. Guam is reached 
by Pan American World Airways. 

Following fifty years’ rule by the U. S. Navy, the 
island came under jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Interior July 1, 1950. The island is admin- 
istered under the Organic Act of Guam, approved 
Aug. 1, 1950. The unicameral Guamanian Con- 
gress, elected biennially by permanent residents, 
possesses powers similar to those of an American 
state legislature. 5 

The native language is Chamorro but Spanish 
and English also are’ spoken with English the 
official language. The Catholic: church predomi- 
nates. Elementary education is compulsory. 

Exports include copra and cocoanut oil. All 
manufactured products are imported from the 
States and imports exceed exports by about four 
to one. 

Magellan discovered the group of islands (March 
6, 1521) while on his voyage around the world 
and named the group Ladrones. The islands 
were colonized (1668) by Spanish missionaries who 
renamed them the Marianne Islands, in honor of 
Maria Ana.of Austria, Queen of Spain. 


American Samoa 


CAPITAL: Pago Pago. Island of Tutuila. AREA: 
76 square miles, POPULATION (Census of 1950): 
18,937. ‘ 

American Samoa, comprising the islands of 
Tutuila, Aunuu, Manua Islands (Tau, Olosega 
and Ofu), and Rose Island, a coral atoll, became 
a possession of the United States by virtue of a 
convention with Great Britain and Germany (Dec. 
2, 1899, confirmed in 1900 and 1904). Another, 
Swain’s Island, was annexed in 1925. Formerly 
under jurisdiction of the Navy, since July 1, 1951 
it is administered by the Department of the In- 
terior. The United States maintains a high 
powered radio station on Tutuila which reaches 
the United States, New Zealand, Australia, Hono- 
lulu and other islands in the Pacific. The station 
is open for commercial traffic. 

Pago Pago, in Tutuila, is a valuable harbor and 
a United States Navy coaling station. It was ceded 
(1872) to the United States by the native king. 

American Samoa is 4,150 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, 2,276 from Hawaii, 1,565 from Auckland 


and 4,519 from Manila via San Bernardino Strait. 

Tutuila has an area of 40.2 square miles. 
Tau has an area of 14 square miles and the islets 
of Ofu and Olosega four square miles with a 
population of a few thousand. Swain’s Island has 
an area approaching two square miles and a 
few hundred people. 

The chief product and export is copra. Taro, 
breadfruit, yams, cocoanuts, pineapples, oranges 
and bananas also are produced for commercial pur- 
poses. About 70 per cent of the land is forest 

The natives are of a high type of the Polynesian 
race. Local laws prohibit foreigners from buying 
their lands. 

Education is compulsory between 7 and 15. 


Wake and Midway Islands 


The United States fiag was hoisted over Wake 
Island July 4, 1898 by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition. 
Formal possession was taken Jan. 17, 1899. 
With its two sister islands, Wilkes and Peale, it is 
in the direct route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, 
about 2,000 miles from the first and 3,000 miles 
from the second; and 1,290 miles from Guam. The 
group is 444 mi. long, 142 mi. wide, has 2,600 
acres, a little over 4 square miles. 

The Midway Islands, acquired in 1867, are 
a group in’ the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands, and generally 
grouped with the latter geographically. The area 
of the group is 28 square miles. 

Wake and Midway are reached by Pan American 
World Airways. ; 

Kure Island, on the westerly edge of the 
Hawaiian group, of value as an air base, was 
placed under control of the Navy by Presidential 
order Feb. 21, 1936. 

Johnson, Palmyra and Kingman’s, in the Pacific. 
also are under control of the Navy. Kure and 
Palmyra politically are a part of Hawaii. 

Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group, also of value as air bases 
and owned by the United States, were settled and 
equipped as_ aerological stations by young 
Hawaiians acting under the Federal Division of 
Territories and Insular Possessions, 


Canton and Enderbury Islands 


The United States and Great Britain agreed 
April 6, 1939 on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
formula applies for fifty years and thereafter 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated.- Each 
government is represented by an administrative 
official and the islands are ‘‘available for com- 
munications and for use as airports for inter- 
national aviation, but only civil aviation com- 
panies, incorporated in the United States or 
America or in any part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations for the purpose of scheduled 
air services.”’ The United States is permitted to 
build and operate an airport on Canton that will 
be open to use by British aircraft and civil avia- 
tion companies on equal terms. 


Islands Under Trusteeship 
CAROLINES, MARIANAS, MARSHALLS 


The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
comprised of 625 isiands in the western Pacific 
Ocean, including the Caroline, Marshall, and 
Mariana Islands (except Guam), which were 
formerly under Japanese mandate, has been placed 
under the trusteeship system of the United Na- 
tions by an agreement approved by the Security 
Council April 2, 1947, and by the United States 
government July 18. 1947. Dept. of the Interior 
took charge July 1, 1951. All of the Mariana 
Islands except Rota have been transferred to 
Navy administration. 

Germany seized many of the islands in 1885 
while the others were under Spanish rule until 
the Spanish-American War (1898) when Spain 
sold them to Germany. After the outbreak of 
World War I (1914), Japan took over administra- 
tion of the islands ‘‘to protect the interests of the 
Western Allies’’ and later the mandates over them 
were awarded to Japan. In the period between 
the two wars, Japan fortified all of the larger 
islands in violation of its mandates and it. was 
from there that it launched the attack on Pear] 
Harbor Dec. 7, 1941. 

The total population of the Islands is estimated 
at 85,000, with only a small percentage of white 
settlers. Most of the islands are volcanic and 
picturesque, with iuxuriant vegetation. but only a 
few of them are self-sustaining. The others de- 
pend on the United States for their sustenance. 
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1819, Dec. 14 
1912; Feb. 14 
1836, June 15 


1 
..|Topeka.........| 1727 
‘Baton Rouge... . 


[e 2} 
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13 
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ar 
Aran 


vee s (OLYMPIA. Soo. 
.../Charleston...... 
..-|Madison....... 

.'Cheyenne..... . 


iILand and water areas from Bureau of the Census, revised August 17, 1951. Land 2,974,726 sq. mi., 
Inland water 47,661 sq. mi. Total, 3,022,387 sq. mi. 

*First permanent settlement. : Inland water is defined to include: permanent in- 

Total area Continental United States (square esa Mee phates ge a, PERETCUAES Bret 
miles) previous years—(1790, 1800) 892,135; (1810) 
1,720,122; (1820, 1830, 1840) 1,792,223; = Total water area 1940 other than inland water 
110; (1860-1930) 3.026,789; (19 1950) 3,022,387. | 74,364 square miles. 

Land area is defined to include dry land and For water areas of the Great Lakes under U. S. 
land temporarily or partially covered by water. | jurisdiction consult Index for The Great Lakes. 


Chronological List of Territories 


Yrs. { No. 
Date of Organic Act Admission as |Goy- 
pamie Of Fesritory Organic Act ffective as State /|Terr. nore 


Territory northwest of Ohio River |july 13, 1787 |No fixed date.........6.....|Mar. 1, 1803a] 15 
7. 
7. 


Territory south of Ohio River... |May 2 
Apr 


1790 |No fixed date...............|Jume 1, 17960 
WORST REN cS ors ska coach 1798 en President acted.,......|Dec. 10,1817 | 1 
Indiana. ay Y, 1800 |July 4, 1800.............0. 11, 1816 | 16 
Orleans,.,..... ar. 26, 1804 - 1, 1804. ......cceeee ees /ADF. 8, 1812c 7 
Michigan... ... Jan. 11, 1805 |June 30, 1805.......2.0.-... Jan. 26, 1837 
Louisiana-Missourl. . Mar. 3, 1805 4 1805. DSS 2SITIIT) /Aug. 16,1821 | 16 
UUM OIS SC ri avetsie so si0ic.s «race vice Feb. 3, Mar:.1,, 1800... cee Dec. 3, 1818 9 
MSGRAMNeGRiaie NN Gales oes cos Mar. 3, 1817 |When Miss. became a State.. .|Dec. 14, 1819 2 
Arkansas....... Bees asia bins", Aloe Mar. 2, 1819 |July 4, 1819. ............-..|Jume 15, 1836 17 
MANSRACUER Se haatientrefa tae Solace. § co'seseue'e\0;ove.ess Mar, 30, 1822 |No fixed date...:....+......|Mar. 3, 1845 

AW ISCODRID 5 cc0's, oiviais vee wie teres oe Apr: 20, 1836 |July 3, 1836........ccccce..|May 29, 1848 
Iowa...... June 12, 1838 jJuly 3, 1838... .3.3..c.see+.|Dec. 28, 1846 
Oregon. ,.. Aug. 14, 1848 |Date of act... 2 it i.cseceee.|Feb. 14, 1859 
Minnesota. 


Mar. 3, 1849 |Date of act. 


New Mexico. . pt. 9, 1850 |Upon President's proclamation 
NUTRI Tcetatestsovsia-s:s' eyes vie Sept 9, 1850 | Date of act... 2 
Washington,.........-ee006 ++. jMar. 2, 1853 | Date of act, 

INO DEASRS Seca siviele ad hace ales .. |May 30, 1854 | Date of act.. 

RATISGA Persie oka is Aisin] oie e-0'e%, ++ee. [May 30, 1854 |Date of act... . 

MCOLOTROO aire aaa: tlarBerelccsn eee ++see (Feb. 28, 1861 |Date of act. 

Nevada... ar. 2, 1861 |Date of act... .-...0.e00005 
Dakota... 2, 1861 Date of act... ....cceccececs 
Arizona. Feb, 24, 1863 | Date of act... ........00000. 
Idaho. . Mar. 3, 1863 | Date of act. 


MOntaNa succes. : May 26, 1864 |Date of act...” 


‘|July 10, 1890 


+... (Nov. 16, 1907 
(a) As the State of Ohio; (b) as the State of Tennessee; (c) as the State of Louisiana: (d e organ: 
act for Missouri Territory of June 4, 1812, became effective the first Monday in raines the or Tats, 
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Alabama—Alibama was an Indian tribe-of the 
Creek confederacy. Alibamu comes from Choctaw 
words meaning ‘‘I clear the thicket.” 

Alaska—From Eskimo, meaning great lands. 

Arizona—Spaniards called the region arida zona, 
or dry belt. The name is also ascribed to similar 
Pima Indian words, ari, small, and zonac, spring, 
i.e., lack of water. 

Arkansas (pronounced Arkansaw)—Algonquian 
name of Quapaw Indians, 

California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, being the name of’ an imaginary island, 
near the earthly paradise, in “Las Serges de 
Esplandian,’’ # romance of chivalry written by 
Montalvo, 1510. Baja California (Lower Cali- 
fornia, Mexico) was first penetrated 1533. The 
state later was Alta (Upper) California. 

Colorado—Spanish, meaning red. 

Connecticut—From Indian, Quonecktacut, or 
Long River. 

Dakota—An Indian word meaning allies, or 
allied, designating the Dakota tribes. 

Delaware—Named for Lord de ia Warr of Eng- 
na, governor of Virginia, who entered the bay, 


District of Columbia—Named for Columbus by 
on Federal Commissioners who laid it out in 


Florida—Named by-Ponce de Leon on Pascua 
Florida, Feast of Flowers, Easter Sunday, 1513. 

Georgia—Named for King George II of England. 

Hawaii—English spelling of Owhyhee, where 
Capt. Cook was killed by the natives, 1779. 

Idaho—Indian words, Edah hoe, or Light on the 
Mountains. 

Ilinois—French name for Illini, an Indian tribe 
exterminated by Iroquois on Starved Rock. Illini 
means men. 

Indiana—State of the Indians. 

Towa—Named after a Sioux tribe called Ioways 
or Alaouez, ‘‘sleepy ones,’’ by settlers. 

Kansas—Named after a Sioux tribe called 
People of the South Wind. 

Kentucky—From a Wyandot word, Ken-tah-ten, 
meaning land of tomorrow. 

Louisiana—Part of the vast territory called 
Louisiana by Robert. Cavalier de la Salle in 1682 
for Louis XIV of France. 

Maine—From Maine, an ancient province of 
France, south of Nofmandy, owned by Queen 
Henrietta Maria, wife of King Charles I. . 

Maryland—Named for Queen Henrietta Marla. 

Massachusetts—Algondquian, from Massadchu-es- 
et, meaning ‘‘Great-hill-small-place,’’ a place 
near the big little hills. 

Michigan—From Algonquian word Michi, great, 
and Gama, water, applied to Lake Michigan. 
Michi comes from the same root as Missi in 
Mississippi. 

Minnesota—Two 
water.’’ 

Mississippi—From Algonquian words meaning 
Great River, first written by _Tonti as Michi 
Sepe, later by Fr. Labatt as Misisipi. Marquette 
added another ‘‘s’’. In France it-was spelled with 
one ‘‘p’’ at the time of the Louisiana Purchase. 

Missouri—From a Sioux tribe of that name. 

Moéntana—Spanish for mountain country. 

Nebraska—From an Otos Indian word meaning 
Flat River, referring to the Platte River. 

Nevada—Spanish, meaning snow-clad. 

New Hampshire—Named (1629) after the County 
of Hampshire. England, by the patentee, Capt. 
John Mason of the Plymouth Council. 

New Jerseyv—The Duke of York of England, 1664, 
granted to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret a patent to the present boundaries to be 
called Nova Caesaria, or New Jersey. Caesarea, 
or Caesaria, was the ancient name of the island 
of Jersey which Carteret had administered. 

New Mexico—A term applied by the Spaniards 


Sioux words — ‘‘sky-colored 


Origin of the Names of the States and Territories 


in Mexico to territory north and west of the Rio 
Grande in the 16th century. Mexico comes from 
the Aztec word Mexitli, their war god. 

New York—So called in honor of the Duke of 
York who got the patent from his brother King 
Charles II, of England and sent an expedition 
and took possession of New Netherland, 1664. 

North Carolina—The patent granted by King 
Charles I, of England (Oct. 30, 1629), to Sir 
Robert Heath, his Attorney-General, of the ter- 
ritory between the 31st and the 36th parallels of 
north latitude from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
South Seas, decreed its name to be ‘‘Carolana or 
Province of Carolana’’ from Carolus, Latin for 
Charles. Under the name of Carolina this terri- 
tory was under a new patent (dated March 24, 
1662-3) granted by King Charles Il, of England 
to the Earl of Clarendon and others. 

North Dakota—Dakota is a Sioux word mean- 
ing alliance of friends. 

Ohio—Iroquois name, denoting great. 

Oklahoma—Choctaw word for ‘‘red people.” 

Oregon—Various origins of the name have been 
suggested as follows: Origanum, a wild sage found 
on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, a Spanish 
name for big-eared (Indian) men; Orgon, 2. 
river in Chinese Tartary; Oyerun-gen, a Shoshone 
Indian word for ‘‘place of plenty’; Aura agua, 
Spanish word meaning gently falling waters; 
Ouragan, a French word for hurricane; Wau-re- 
gan, an Algonquian word for ‘‘beautiful water.” 

Pennsylvania—William Penn, the Quaker, who 
was made full proprietor by King Charles II in 
1681, suggested Sylvania, or woodland, for his 
tract. The king’s government owed Penn's father, 
Admiral William Penn, £16,000, and the land 
being granted in part settlement, the king added 
the name Penn to Sylvania, against the desires 
of the modest proprietor, in honor of the admiral. 

Puerto Rico—From the Spanish Puerto Rico, 
Rich Port. 

Rhode Island—Isle of Rhodes, first applied by 
Verrazano, 1524, was chosen by the General 
Court of the colony, 1644. One island had been 
called Aquidneck. The name of Roger Williams’ 
settlement, Providence Plantations, was also used. 

South Carolina—See North Carolina. 

South Dakota—See North Dakota. 

Tennessee—From 1784 to 1788 this was the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. Tennese was the 
name of the chief town of the Cherokees on the 
Little Tennessee river. 

Texas—Named for Tejas, an Indian word mean- 
ing friends or allies, applied to: Indian tribes liv- 
ing around Spanish missions in eastern_Texas. 

Utah—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. 

Vermont—From French words Vert, green, and 
Mont, mountain. The Green Mountains were said 
to have been named by Samuel de Champlain. The 
Green Mountain Boys were Gen. Stark’s men in 
the Revolution. When the state was formed, 1777, 
Dr. Thos. Young suggested combining vert and 
mont into Vermont. 

Virginia—Named by Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
fitted out the expedition of 1584, in honor of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen of England. 

Washington—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the name 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. 

West Virginia—So named when western counties 
left Virginia, 1863. 

Wisconsin—An Indian name, spelled Ouiscousin 
and Misconsing by early chroniclers. Means meet- 
ing of the waters. Congress made it Wisconsin. 

Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, meaning mountains and 
valleys alternating. The original valley, site of 
an Indian massacre, became widely known by 
Campbell’s poem, Gertrude of Wyoming. 


ACCESSION OF TERRITORY BY THE UNITED STATES 
Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States 


Division Yr. | Sq. mi) Division Yr. | Sq. mi. Division Yr. \Sq. mi,! 
Tit of 1790?..|.... 888,811||Gadsden Purchase. |1853 29,640||Midway, Wake, 

B isiann Purchase.|1803|} 827,192||Alaska........... 1867] 586,400 Swan Isl., Corn 
By treaty with Hawaiian Islands. .|1898 423 Island & others..|.... 42. 

in: Puerto Rico....... 1899 3,435||Trust Territory of 
Plorida. 006 0s 19 eer ee asia eo 1899 Bre Ae the Pacific Isl... 1947] 8,475 
OBB ss, 5% 1819 f The Philippines3...|.... - —_ ———_ 
eters be cs Sere 5} 390,144||American Samoa.. .|1899 76||\Continental U. S.|....|3,022 387 
OTESON eos ie 1846] 285,580||Canal Zone....... 1904 553 —_—-——— 
Mexican cession. . ./1848! 529,017!|Virgin Islands..... 1917 133||Grand total......].... 3,628,130 


iLand and water area in square miles. 


of any accession, but in the past sometimes considered a part of the Louisiana Purchase. 


2Includes drainage basin of Red River of the North, not part 


3Area not 


included in totals; became Republic of the Philippines July 4, 1946. 
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United States—Territorial Growth 


a S| es 


How the United States Expanded Across Continent and Ocean 


When the War of the Revolution ended the 13 
original states—Massachusetts, le Island, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, Slee lg 7 eat Je) ’ 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mar: id, Virginia, No: 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia—had a land 
and water area of 392,135 sq. mi., compri: New 
England, all land from Canada to Florida and from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi. At the request of 
Congress (acting under the Articles of Confeaera- 
tion) the states gave their unorganized land to 
the Congress, which passed the Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787, and formed Northwest Terr., north 
of the Ohio rie ot and pense eigen ret ok es 

France originally occup: and for a [4 
area from Canada to the Gulf via the Great Lakes 


and the Mississippi, which it lost to Britain by 


the Treaty of 1763 at the end of the Seven Years’ 
War, also called the French and Indian War. Brit- 
ain yielded this territory to the U.S. by the 
Treaty of Paris, 1783. After fighting Indians and 
British in border campaigns, the U. S. took pos- 
session July 11, 1796. 

Louisiana Purchase 


The first accession to the United States was the 
Louisiana Purchase, 827,987 sq. mi. west of the 
Mississippi. This was held by Spain until ceded 
to France in 1800, with the proviso that it go back 
to Spain if France gave it up. In order to free 
navigation on the Mississippi President Jefferson 
sent James Monroe and Robert R. Livingston to 
Paris to buy the isle of Orleans (New Orleans) 
and West Florida, for which Congress voted $2,- 
000,000. Napoleon, defeated in San Domingo, 
offered the vast Louisiana area. The treaty was 
signed Apr. 30, 1803; Congress ratified it in Octo- 
ber; the U. S. took possession at New Orleans Dec. 
20, 1803. The U. S. paid $11,250,000 (60,000,000 
francs), assumed claims of Americans against 
France, $3,750,000. Total cost $15,000,000 excluding 
interest. 

Nobody knew the exact boundaries. After Mar. 
10, 1804, the U. S. divided the Purchuse into the 
Territory of Orleans, later the state of Louisiana, 
and the Territory of Louisiana. Included in the 
Purchase were the present state of Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi plus the port of New Orleans; 
the present areas of Arkansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Iowa and South Dakota; North Dakota except the 
northeast corner, heid by Britain until the treaty 
of 1819; Minnesota west of the Mississippi; Kansas 
except a small part in the southwest; Oklahoma 
except the Panhandle no-man’s-land; parts of 
Colorado and Montana. Sometimes Wyoming was 
claimed and the territory was thought to have 
run as*far as the Pacific coast, but U. S., Britain, 
Spain and Russia had conflicting claims and settled 
them by treaty. 


Spain Gives Up Florida 


Spain, which still claimed East Florida and West 
Florida as far as Mobile, Ala., ceded all rights to 
the U, S. by treaty Feb. 22, 1819, ratified by Spain 
1821. The U.S. gave up claims to an undetermined 
border in Texas and on the Rio Grande and as- 
sumed $5,000,000 worth of Spanish obligations to 
Americans; total cost of the second accession, 
$6,674,057. 

Spain, Britain, France and the Americans had 
fought in this territory, Spain’s title was recog- 
nized in 1783. In 1810 the U. S. took possession of 
large areas along the Gulf, except Mobile, and 
West Florida declared itself independent and asked 
annexation. In 1814 Gen. Andrew Jackson took 
Pensacola from the British. 


Oregon Territory Organized 


Organization of the Territory of Oregon in 1848 
was not called an accession because the U. S. 
claimed title by (1) discovery and occupation; (2) 
& free interpretation of the Louisiana Purchase; 
(3) treaties with Spain, 1819, Great Britain, 1818, 
Russia, 1824. The northern boundary was settled 
by treaty with Britain in 1846. 

The Territory extended from the crest of the 
Rockies to the Pacific coast, north of 42° N. Lat, 
and included the present states of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and parts of Montana and Wyoming. 

Admission of Texas as State 

The third accession came when the Republ. 
Texas was admitted to the Union as a Stir Dent 
29, 1845. This was part of a Mexican state set- 
tled by many U. S. citizens. Texas declared its 
independence in 1836, was recognized by the U. S. 
and applied for admission into the Union, It was 


. mi, state 
had declared for slavery and its 


not be attained it was 
iermicted, a 1, 1845, by a joint resolution 
Congress, r ty of 


Territory from Mexico 

At the end of the-Mexican War the U. S. and 
Mexico signed the treaty of Guadelupe-Hidalgo, 
Feb. 2, 1848, which gave the fourth large accession 
of territory. This included the present states of 
Arizona, New Mexico, California, Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado west of the Rockies. The Gila river 
was a boundary line. The U. S. paid $15,000,000 to 
Mexico and assumed claims of U. S. citizens 
against Mexico. The claim of Texas to part of New 
Mexico territory was settled in 1850 by paying 
Texas $10,000,000. Interest increased both totals. 

In exact boundaries and agitation by railroad men 
for the Gila river valley to build the Southern 
Pacific led President Franklin Pierce to send James 
Gadsden as ambassador to Mexico to negotiate con- 
cessions of land. Gadsden got the Mexican dicta- 
tor, Santa Anna, to yield 29,640 sq. mi. for $10,- 
000,000 in 1853. This made the Rio Grande the 
boundary line on the South and the Colorado river 
on the West. 


Alaska from Russia — 


Alaska was sold to the U. S. by Russia Mar. 30, 
1867, for $7,200,000 in gold, through the efforts of 
William H. Seward, secretary of state under Presi- 
dent Johnson, after much opposition. It was rati- 
fied June 20, 1867, and the U. S. took possession 
at Sitka Oct. 18, 1867. It has 586,400 sq. mi. 

The legend that the U. S. bought Alaska to repay 
Russia for allegedly preventing Great Britain from 
rendering aid to the South in the Civil War is 
without foundation. 

Hawaii Joins U. S. 


Hawail, an independent kingdom with indepen- 
dence guaranteed by Great Britain and France in 
1844, had a revolution in 1893 and formed a re- 
public in 1894. The republic asked annexation to 
the U. S., which was voted 1898. The U. S. as- 
sumed the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000,000. 
The Territory of Hawaii was established June 14, 
1900. It has an area of 6,423 sq. mi, 


Islands from Spain 


After the 1898 war with Spain, Spain by treaty of 
Dec. 10, 1898, ceded Puerto Rico, Guam and the 
Philippine islands fdr $20,000,000. An additional 
$100,000 was paid later for islands of the Philip- 
pines not in the original treaty. Puerto Rico is a 
free commonwealth electing its own executives, 
Guam is administered by the Dept. of the Interior. 
The Philippine Islands received their independence 
July 4, 1946, as the Republic of the Philippines, and 


| executed a treaty of defense with the U. S. 


Panama Canal Zone 


After the Republic of Panama was established 
the U. S. leased the Panama Canal Zone Feb. 26, 
1904, for $10,000,000 outright and annual payments 
of $250,000, which sum was increased to $430,000 
annually in 1936, retroactive to 1934, 

Virgin and Other Islands 


On Jan, 25, 1917, the U. S. bought the Danish 
West Indies, comprising the islands of St. Croix, 
St. Thomas and St. John and numerous smaller 
islands from Denmark for $25,000,000. It estab- 
lished territorial government with an elective legis- 
lature and a governor appointed by the President. 
The islands were renamed Virgin islands, the title 
first given them by Columbus. 

The U. S, also exercises sovereignty over Ameri- 
can Samoa since Nov. 1889, and Swain’s island, a 
naval station, annexed 1925. It took possession of 
Wake island in mid-Pacific July 4, 1898, and also 
owns Midway Islands, in the North Pacific, 


e+. 
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Publie Lands of the United States 


oe Source: Bureau of Land Management, U. S. Dept. of the Interior 

e term “‘original public domain’’ embraces all the area title to which 

States Government by virtue of its sovereignty. In continental United Btatee the St otetenl  REne pie 
main’ involved 1,442,200,220 acres of land and 20,232,320 acres of water area, which included the States 
of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and every State north and west of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
except Texas. In addition, it included the Territory of Alaska. It was acauired in the following manner: 


ACQUISITION OF THE ORIGINAL PUBLIC DOMAIN 


ye Cost of 
How acquired Land area! |Water area! | Total area! | Acquisition 
Acres Acres Acres Dollars 
jee cessions (1781-1802) 2233,415,680 3,409,920) 236,825,600 26,200,000 
Ro a 523,446,400 6,465,280) 529,911,680 23,213,568 
River Bas: '9,066.880 535,040) 29,601,920) >. wise 2 
Cession from Spain (1819) 3,342, 2,801,920) 46,144,640 6,674,057 
Oregon Compromise (18 180,644,480 2,741,760| 183,386,240|..........%. 
Mexican Cession (1848}3... -| 334,479,360 4,201,600] 338,680,960 16,295,149 
Purchase from Texas (1850) a 78,842,880 83,840 78,926,720 15,496,448 
Gadsden Purchase (1853) -| . 18,961,920 26,880 18,988,800 10,000,000 
parE G loners PW oh eT EIT els «tee te ete ine 1,442,200,320 20,266,240) 1,462,466,560 77,879,222 
Alaska Purchase (1867) 22.011. 2. 2221 IILiIIii 365,481,600| __9,814:400| '375;296,000| 7,200, 


1All areas except for Alaska are given as computed in 1912. 
aged te edie 1802: payee hap acres. ° 
ata for the Louisiana Purchase do not include areas eliminated by the Treaty of 181 t] ° 
Such areas are included in the data for the annexation of Texas and ‘the Mexican Cestion. s ab 
‘This represents the drainage basin of the Red River of the North, south of the 49th parallel. 
Authorities differ:.as to the method and as to the exact date of its acquisition. Some hold that it is a 


part of the Louisiana Purchase. Others maintain 


that it was acquired from Great Britain. 


DISPOSITION OF THE ORIGINAL PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Computed through June 30, 1953 


Title passed from the United States: Acres Title remaining in the United States: Acres 
Homesteads ... ... . 285,000,000 Grazing districts, etc. ......0........ 180,000, 
Grants to railroad corporations... . 91,000,000 National forests ...:. Fig sidanlene tone eee 140,000,0 
Military bounties and private land Indian reservations ............... 56,000, 

Cipiisyeee NEN cee --+..-... 95,000,000 National parks and monuments.... 12,000.000 
rants ito states: 6. es wee 224,000,000 Military reservations ............... 12,000,000 
Cash sales and other disposals...... 335,000,000 Miscellantous “ki oxi: vee seneeee 12,000,000 

Total area disposed of........... 1,030,000,000 Total remaining and unentered 412,000.000 

GRANTS TO STATES 
Computed through June 30, 1953 
State Acres State Acres State Acres State Acres 

Alabama..... 5.006,506||Kansas...... 7,794,668||N. Hampshire 150,000)| Tennessee. . . . 300,00 

Arizona...... 10.543,753)|Kentucky.... 354.606||New Jersey. . 210,000||Texas....... 180,000 

Arkansas . 11.936.834||Louisiana.... 11,430,076||New Mexico.. 12,794,659||Utah........ 7,501,737 

California 8,823,819||Maine....... 210,000||New York... 990,000||'Vermont.... 150,000 

Colorado. . 4,471,604|| Maryland 210,000||No. Carolina. 270,000}| Virginia...... 00,000 

Connecticut. . 180, Mass.....-.. 360,000||No. Dakota.. 3,163,552||Washington.. 3,044,471 

Delaware. ... 90.000||Michigan.... 12,143,844|/Ohio........ 2.758.862||W. Virginia. . 0, 

Florida...... 24,206,305|| Minnesota... 16,421,963||Oklahoma.... 3,095,760|)Wisconsin.... 10,179,277 

Georgia ..... 270.000||Mississippi... 6,096,911)|Oregon...... 7,032,847||Wyoming.... 4,342,520 

Idaho....... 4,254,448/|Missouri..... ,416,982||Pennsylvania. 780,000 tee 

Illinois 6,234,655|| Montana. 5,963,338||Rhode Island. 120,000|| Total..... 223,835,047 

Indiana...... 4,040,478]| Nebraska. ... i ,711}|So. Carolina. . 180,000 

NOW8 see. ters 8,061,262||Nevada..... 2,725,226||So. Dakota... 3,435,373) 


Swamp and overflow lands, 64,895,218 acres; 


for common schools, 77,523,220 acres; for higher 


education and other institutions, 12,758,996; agricultural college alld i aendetbedte acres; for intérnal 


improvements (general items), 7,806,555 acres; for canals and river 
nm roads, 3,3 


for railroads, 37,128,531 acres; for Wwagol 


6,429,590 acres. In addition, an estimated 21,447,459 acres have been reserved in Alaska for educa 


tional purposes. 


provements, 6,103,749 acres; 
59.188 acres; and for miscellaneous purposes. 


AREAS OF PERFECTED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES 1868-1952 ENDING JUNE 30 


» Acres Acres 


1868-1905 | 99,916,994 ||1916...| 7,278,281 ||1927.. 
1 ; ‘49 497.3 


3,526, 7: 1917...| 8.497,390 ||1928.. 
1907. 3,740,568 |/1918...] 8,236,438 |/1929.. 
1908. ,242,711 {|1919...| 6.524.760 |/1930.. 
1909 3,699,467 |/1920 8,372,696 |/1931.. 
1910 795.863 }/1921 7,726,740 ||1932 
1911 4,620,197 |]1922....| 7,307,034 |/1933 
191 306,068 }]1923....| 5,594,259 |/1934 
1913 10,009,285 |/1924...| 4,791,436 |/1935 
1914 291,121 }}1925 4,048,910 |/1936.. 
1915 7,180,982 [11926 3,451,105 1/1937.. 


Acres Acres Acres 
2,583,627 |/1938. . |S 1,361,943 |/1949... 36,969 
1,815,549 |/1939../ 1,088,938 ||1950... 46,127 

,700,950 |/1940.. 652,484 ||1951 Ho 
1,371,073 ||1941.. 389,977 ||1952 37,5 
1,352,851 |/1942 187,50 1953 39,219 
1,209,894 ||1943.. 101,52! —— 

906,578 ||1944.. 50,506 ||Total. .|247,707,673 
1,123,673 ||1945.. 34,692 
1,640,393 {|1946 29,368 
1,764,958 [1/1947 25,987 
1.914.806 }11948 18,453 


Area of Gadsden Purchase Settled by Revised Government Figures 


For a number of years conflicting figures have 
been given for the area bought from Mexico by 
James Gadsden in 1853 and known as the Gadsden 
Purchase. This extended the southern boundary 
of the United States to its present position between 
the Rio Grande and Colorado rivers. Its area has 
been computed in numerous reference books as 
45,535 square miles, whereas the United States 
Government now makes it 29,640 sq. mi. A survey 
by the United States Army published as a Govern- 
ment document in 1857-59 stated: ‘‘The_ territory 
acquired under the treaty of Dec. 30, 1853 (the 
Gadsden Purchase), lies between parallels of 31° 


. 20’ and 33° 30’ and between the meridians of 160° 


30’ and 104° of longitude measured from Green- 
wich, and contains 26,185 square miles.’’ In the 
Abstract of the 13th Census, 1913, the area was 
placed at 29,670 sq. mi. This figure was arrived 
at after a committee representing the Dept. of the 
Interior and the Dept. of Commerce and Labor, 
which included a representative of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, made a joint report on boundaries. 
The latest Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1952, revised the figures for the area to 29,640 sq. 
mi., 30 fewer than the 1912 figure, with the expla- 
nation that ‘‘adjustments have been made in areas 
as remeasured in 1940.’ In conformity with this 
Government decision, the World Almanac gives 
the area of the Gadsden Purchase as 29,640 sq. mi. 


The Flag of the United States 


The Flag of the United States 


HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF THE STARS AND STRIPES 


e fil f the United States originated in an 
ait ot the Continental Congress in Philadelphia, 
June 14, 1777. It was not the first flag under which 
colonists fought in the American War of Indepen~- 
dence, nor did it exist in this form when the Dec- 


M differen 
in the colonies. Some carried 


on it. Sait 


justice. 

: In 1775 the Philadelphia Light Horse carried 
a standard with 13 alternate blue and silver stripes 
in the upper left-hand corner. Flags with 13 
alternating stripes were not uncommon. The Dutch 
East India Co. had a flag with 13 red and white 
stripes and a red cross on a white union as early 
as 1704 and flew it in New York harbor. There is 
a record of a Dutch flag with 13 yellow and red 


stripes. 

In 1775 the Continental Congress appointed Ben- 
ae Franklin, Benjamin Harrison and Thomas 

yneh to go to Boston to confer on a flag. They 
decided on 13 red and white stripes with the cross 
of St. George and St. Andrew on a blue field in 
the corner. This flag was raised by George Wash- 
ington Jan. 2, 1776, and was known as the Grand 
Union flag. On June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 

ress resolved ‘‘that the flag of the United States 
13 stripes alternate red and white, that the 
union be 13 stars white in a blue field representing 
@ new constellation.’’ It is believed this flag was 
used on the sea long before it reached the army. 
Some historians believe the official flag did not 
come into use until after Yorktown. 

Two legends have become associated with this 
flag. One is that Washington visited Betsy Ross 
in Philadelphia and suggested the design, which 
She then modified, changing the points of the stars 
from six to five. Historians doubt the accuracy of 
this account, which was not circulated until the 
latter half of the 19th century. The other is that 
the stars and stripes were suggested by the coat of 
arms of the Washington family at Sulgrave Manor, 
England. This tale was not heard until 1850, when 
Martin supper, English writer, suggested it, It 
has no basis. 

Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, claimed that he was the designer 
of the Stars and Stripes. He also designed a number 
of coins and several items of paper currency in the 
early days of the Republic. Hopkinson, born in 


The stars of the new flag represent che new 
llation of states rising in the West. The 
a taken trom the consvellation of Lyra, which in 


the land of Orpheus s: . The blue 

in the oer ps a from the pees ese 
anter’s banner, Scotlan ifican 

en jcague-covenant of the United Colonies against 


Po: 

ity Ge _the bape va the-ring, 
Egyptians, y: 

stripes showed with , the number of the 
United Colonies, and deno the subordination of 
the states to the Union, as well as equality among 
themselves. The whole was the blending of the 
various flags of the army and the white ones of 
tne floating batteries. The red color, which in 
Roman days was the signal of defiance, denoted 
daring and the white purity. 

The fiag of 1777 was used until 1795. Then, on 
the admission of Vermont and Kentucky to the 
Union, Congress passed and President Washington 
signed an act that after May 1, 1795 the flag should 
have 15 stripes, alternate red and white, and 15 
white stars on a blue field in the Union. The stars 
were arranged in three rows of five each. The flag 
fiown on the Constitution and other ships during 
the War of 1812 had 15 stripes. 

When new states were admitted it became evi- 
dent that the flag would become burdened with 
stripes. Congress thereupon ordered that after July 
4, 1818, the flag should have 13 stripes, symbolizing 
the 13 origina! states; that the union have 20 stars, 
and that whenever a new state was admitted a 
new star should be added on the Juiy 4 folowing 
admission. No law designates the permanent ar- 
rangement of the stars, but when a new state is 
eit a new pattern is authorized by executive 
order, 

The flag of the United States (The Stars and 
Stripes) has 13 horizontal stripes—7 red and 6 
white—the red and white stripes alternating, and 
a union which consists of white stars of five points 
on a blue field placed in the upper corner next to 
the staff and extending to the lower edge of the 
fourth red stripe from the top. The flag now con- 
tains 48 stars arranged in six horizontal and eight 
wertical rows, each star with one point upward. 


Proper Display of the United States Flag 


Congress, by joint resolution (approved by the 
President Dec. 22, 1942) established the following 
regu.ations as to the aisplay ana use of the Ameri- 
can flag by such civilians. or civilian groups or 
organizations as may not be required to ‘conform 
with regulations promulgated by one or more ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government of the 
United States. 


When to Display the Flag—The flag should 
be displayed on all days when the weather 
permits, especially on New _Year’s Day, In- 
auguration Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Armed Forces Day, Easter Sunday, 
Mother’s Day, Memorial Day (half staff until 
noon), Flag Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Constitution Day, Columbus Day, Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and such other 
days as may be proclaimed by the President of 
the United States; the birthdays of States (dates 
of admission); and on State holidays. 

It should displayed daily, weather per- 
mitting, on or near the main administration build- 
ing of every public institution. It should be 
displayed in or near every polling place on election 
days. It should be displayed during school days in 
or_near every schoolhouse. 

It-is the universal custom to display the flag 
only from sunrise to sunset on buildings and on 
stationary flagstaffs in the open. However, the 
flag may be displayed at night upon special oc- 
casions when it is desired to produce a patriotic 
chemonlouly 'G Sone Dray and rare 

. should not be displaye: 
when the weather is inclement. pisrecom oars 


How to Fly the Flag—When the flag i 
displayed from a staff projecting horizontally 

an angle from the window sill, bal- 
or front of a building, the union of 


the flag should be placed at the peak of the staff 
unless the flag is at half staff. When the flag is 
suspended over a sidewalk from a rope extending 
from a house to a pole at the edge of the sidewalk, 
the flag should be hoisted out, union first, from 
the buiiding. When the flag is dispiayed otherwise 
than by being flown from a staff, it should be 
displayed fiat, whether indoors or out, or so sus- 
pended that its folds fall as free as though the 
flag were staffed. When the flag is displayed over 
the middle of the street, it should be suspended 
vertically with the union to the north in an east 
Bae igs street or to the east in a north and south 
street. 

No other flag or pennant should be placed above 
or, if on the same level, to the right ot the 
American flag, except during church services con- 
ducted by naval chaplains at sea, when the church 
pennant may be flown above the flag during church 
services for the personnel of the Navy. 

When displayed with another flag against a wall 
from crossed staffs, should be on the right, the 
flag’s own right, and its staff should be in front of 
the staff of the other flag; at the center and at the 
highest point of the group when a number of flags 
of states or localities or pennants of societies are 
grouved, and disvlayed from staffs. 

When these other flags are flown on the same 
halyard with the flag of the United States, 
the latter should always be at the peak. 


.When the flags are flown from adjacent s afts, 


the flag of the United States should e@ 
hoisted first and lowered last. No such flag ia 
pennant may be placed above the fiag of the United 
States or to its right. When flags of two or more 
nations are displayed, ne are to be flown from 
separate stafis of the same height. The flags should 
be of approximately equal size. 

In June, 1953, Congress passed a new law per- 


Flag of the United States, Origin, Pledge 


mitting one exception: the United Nations flag 
may be flown above that of the United States and 
other member nations at United Nations head- 
quarters. 

Church and Platform Use of the 
When used on a speaker’s platform, the flag, if 
displayed flat, shoulda displayed above and 
behind the speaker. When displayed from a staff 
in a church or public auditorium, if it is displayed 
In the chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s 
platform in a public auditorium, the flag should 
‘occupy the position of honor and be placed. at the 
clergyman’s or speaker's right as he faces the 
congregation or audience. Any other flag so dis- 

layed in the chancel or on the platform should 

Placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s left as 
he faces the congregation or audience. 

When the fiag is displayed from a staff in a 
churen or public auditorium elsewhere than in the 
chancel or on the platform it shall be placed in 
the position of honor at the right of the congrega- 
tion or audience as they face the chancel or plat- 
form. Any other flag so displayed should be placed 
on the left of the congregation or audience as they 
face the chancel or platform. 

The flag’should form a distinctive feature of the 
ceremony of unveiling a statue or monument, but 
it_should never be used as the covering for the 
statue or monument. <3 

The Flag in a Parade—When carried in a pro- 
cession with another flag or flags, the flag of the 
United States should be either on the marching 
right; that is, the flag’s own right, or, if there is 
e line of other flags, in front of the center of that 
ine. 

It should not be displayed on a float in a 
parade except from a staff, or as otherwise pro- 
vided. It should not be draped over the hood, top, 
sides, or back of a vehicle or of a railroad train or 
‘a boat. When the flag is displayed on a motorcar, 
the staff shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
clamped to the radiator cap. 

When the flag is passing in a parade or in a re- 
view, or during the ceremony of hoisting or lower- 
ing the flag, all persons present should face the 
flag, stand at attention, and salute. Those«present 
in uniform should render the military salute. 
When not in uniform, men should remove the hat 
with the right hand holding it at the left shoulder, 
the hand being over the heart. Men without hats 
should salute in the same manner. Aliens should 
stand at attention. Women should salute by plac- 
ing the right hand over the heart. 

The Flag at Half Mast—When fiown at half 
staff, (half mast) the flag first should be hoisted 
to the peak and then lowered to the half-staff 
position. The flag should be again raised to the 
peak before it is lowered for the day. By half staff 
is meant lowering the fiag to one-half the distance 
between the top and bottom of the staff. Crepe 
streamers. may be affixed to flagstaffs in a parade 
only by order of the President. 

When _used to cover a casket, the flag should 
be so placed that the union is at the head ana 
over the left shoulder. The flag should not be 
peweten into the grave nor allowed to touch the 
ground. 

The Flag in Washington—When the fiag floats 
from the staff of the White House, from sunrise to 
punsets it indicates that the President is in resi- 

ence. 

Over only the Hast and West Fronts of the Capi- 
tol does the national flag fiy continuously, night 
and day. The flags over the House Office Buildings 
and the Senate Office Building fiy only from sun- 
rise to sunset. 
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Over the Senate and House of Representatives 
wings of the Capitol the flags fly only while those 
bodies are in session and during a recess. At ad- 
journment either at the end of a day’s work or 
for a session, they are lowered. 

Prohibited Uses of the Flag—The fiag should not 
be dipped to any person or thing. Regimental col- 
ors, state flags, and institutional flags are to be 
lipped as a mark of honor, It should never be 
displayed with the union down save as a.signal of 
dire distress. It should never touch anything be- 
neath it, such as the ground, the floor, water, or 
merchandise, It should never be carried flat or 
horizontally, but always aloft and free. 

The flag must not be used as drapery or fes~ 

med, drawn back, nor Up, in folds. 

The. flag should never fastened, displayed, 
or used for covering a speaker’s desk, or for drap- 
ing the front of a platform. It should never be 
used or stored so that it will be easily torn, soiled 
or damaged in any way. It should never be used 
aS a covering for a ceiling, never have placed upon 
it, nor on any part of it, nor attached to if any 
mark, insignia, letter, word, figure, design, pic- 
ture, or drawing of any nature. It should never be 
used as a receptacle for receiving, holding, carry- 
ing, or delivering anything. 

The flag shouia never pe used for advertising 
purposes in any manner whatsoever, nor 
embroidered on such articles as cushions or 
nandkerchiefs and the like, printed or otherwise 
impressed on paper napkins or boxes or anything 
that is designed for temporary use and discard; 
or used as any portion of a costume or athletic 
uniform. Aavertising signs shou.a not be fastened 
to a staff or halyard from which the flag is fown. 

When the flag is in such condition that it is no 
longer a fitting emblem for display, it should be 
destroyed in a dignified way, preierably by burning. 

ass the. Army—In the Army Regulations 
four kinds of national flags are described: flags 
flown at military posts or on ships and used for 
display generally; small flags or ensigns used on 
small boats; colors which are carried by unmounted 
regiments and separate battalions and standards 
which are carried by mounted regiments and sepa- 
rate battalions and are, therefore, smaller in size 
than colors, : 

Display of Bunting—Bunting may he used to 
cover a speaker’s desk, drape the front of a 
platform and to decorate premises. The Act of 
1942 reversed the historic red, white and blue of 
bunting and specified that the blue must be on 
top, with white and red below it 

Pontil this act was passed Americans customar- 
ily displayed bunting with red at the top. The 
historic national song, Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean, closes with ‘‘Three cheers for the red, 
white and blue.’’—Editor, WorLD ALMANAC.] 


THE PRESIDENT’S FLAG 


\The flag of the President is of a dark blue rec- 
tangular background on which appears the coat of 
arms of the President in proper coiors. 

When the President visits a vessel of the United 
States, the President’s flag is broken at the main 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 
as long as he is on board. 

When the President is embarked on a boat he 
usually directs that his flag be displayed from the 
staff in the bow of kis barge. When he passes in 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guards, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 
National Anthem is played by the band, and officers 
and men salute. 


The Pledge 
- - As revised by Act of 
“] plidge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the republic for which 
it stands; one nation under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.’”’ 


This, the latest wording of the Pledge to the 
Flag, has developed from the original, which was 
drawn up in August, 1892, in the office of the 
Youth’s Companion, a popular magazine for young 
people, in Boston, Mass. It was first used at 
exercises on Columbus Day, Oct. 12, 1892. 

A change in the wording authorized by act of 
Congress signed by President Eisenhower June 14, 
1954, directed attention to the original pledge and 
its history. Words added a few yéars ago were 
of the United States of America following flag. 
The insertion in 1954 was under God following 
nation. The first was supposed to particularize 
this country for naturalized citizens and- immi- 
grant children, ; 

When President Eisenhower signed the act that 
_ added under God he remarked that ‘‘in this way 
we are reaffirming the trandescence of religious 


to the Flag 
Congress, June, 1954 


faith in America’s heritage and future; in this way 
we shali constantly strengthen those spiritual 
weapons which forever will be our country’s most 
powerful resource in peace and war.’’ Immediately 
after the act was signed the pledge was thus re- 
cited on the steps of the Capitol in Washington, 
under the leadership of the two sponsors of the 
act, Sen. Homer Ferguson (R.-Mich,) and Rep. 
Louis O. Rabaut (D.-Mich.), 


The original pledge was suggested by James B, 
Upham, one of the partners of the Perry Mason 
Co., publishers of the Youth’s Companion, accord- 
ing to testimony of its editors. Chas. M. Thompson, 
an editor, 1890-1925, has written that Upham 
wrote the fizst draft and passed it around to 
members of the staff, who helped compress it. 
Among them was Francis Bellamy, who promoted 
patriotic activities of the Companion and helped 
circulate the pledge. In later years he asserted 
he was the sole author, and his supporters dispute 
the Upham claim, The Youth’s Companion pub- 
lished a history of the pledge, which it issued also 
as a leaflet, naming Upham as originator of the 
draft ‘‘afterwards condensed and perfected by 
him and his associates of the Companion force.” 
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Source: U. S. Geological Survey, Corps of Engineers, and U. S. Weather Bureau 
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212 United States—Dams cee: 
Dams in the United States—Volume and Purpose 


OVER 200 FEET IN HEIGHT 


Source: Bureau of Reclamaticn, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Asmy 
ht—Difference in elevation, in feet, between lowest point in foundation and top of dam, exclusive 


eigh' 
ther projections 
Papeoth Grerall feces of barrier in feet; main dam and its integral features as located between 


natural tments. 
4 Waltman rousl yolume in cubic yards of all material in main dam and its appurtenant works. 


Year—Date structure was originally completed for use. 


er—Main stream ‘ 
Bur jose: oir irrigation; FC—Flood Control; P—Power Production; N—Navigation; WS—Water 


Purp 
Su iy ; RR—River Regulation; DC—Debris Control. 
Pecspinesis after name with type of dam are Bureau of Reclamation projects indicated as follows: 


(C)—Concrete; (E)—Earth; and (M)—Masonry. 
State River Ht.,; Lth. | Volume 


Ariz.-Nev..|Colorado. sielstera ateieis 


Name of dam 


Shasta (C & E)..... Casif...... Sacramento.........-+ 
‘ungry Horse AG) =. t.....|South Fork, Flathead... 
rend. Coulee (C). ash..... +-|Columbia 
Took-out SBOE ie nicite 2. 3 Oregon.... cep ¥ork, Willamette 
POMUANA. 5 oe ce eke IN, (Co esicie Little Tennessee 
Rindercon Ranch (B)...-. Idaho..... South Fork, Boise 
MOPOTOL Fis wcicle csv we oe {OTCE. vec ee North § 
Pine Plat... .. ee wee A te il Bae 
O'Shaughnessy... -..--. Tuolumne 
Mud Maratans (Stevens) |Wash . White... 
Center Hill VYenn...../Caney For 
MEIORES 2. ar cin Owyhee ... o< 
. |Oreg.-Wash Connnein ee ee, Se 
Wash Sk: 
Calif 
Calif. 
Calif 
Idaho 
ash 
Calif. 
Calif. 
Excheq Calif. 
Buffalo Bill (Shoshone) (C) aes s 
Peeper (GO) ssw ais eet e Ariz.-Calif. 
DWRCRURR. Sos. ele esicin es 
ene (( 2) ABS onreoo nase 
Green Mountain (E) 
pe venece USS conto none N.C 
eaeepane E or ae (C) 
Hlorse Mesa... ss cc. ces 


Monticello Gy. 
Seminoe (C). 
Granby (I)..... 


New Croton. sy ae . .|Croton 

San Gabriel No. 2.....:: AE a cicaia cd West Fork, San Gabriel. 
South Holston.......... Pl Wye : a ‘South Fork, Holston... 
Bartlett (C)............ WOFdOs icin ctaeelg eres 
PUGH BOO. . tran cece ae FEUOLUMNG <e Savers aie ee © 
BM Shoals. wh... eae te ote e Wiaarernratistclans 
Roosevelt (M).......... PATER Snowe POOIG oo ws ae enue eee 
Cushman No. 1......... North Fork, Skokomish. 


: Cottonwood Creek. . 
Colorado of (Texas). 
a Fork, Yuba 


Cobble Mountain....... Mass. 

Palisades (E)........... Idaho..... BRAK seen a nweronenes 
Harry L. Englebright.....|Calif.:.... ¥ 

Lucky Kk T 


Oahe 
Kortes (C) 
Dixon Se pdtrene Bam oe 
ushman ; a .. (North For mish 
ad oo ASR . |Cumberian f sat 
Deer Creek (E) : Bitast|PLOVOs cat ake 
Tieton (EB). Lee 
Chief Joseph. . SO 
Button. ............ . |W. Path a 
Blakely Mountain....... . Ouachita. 
Cheesman......... ctor . /Soutn Platte. 
PV RAN Gr ilslses sie oes ee oo|W. Vacs | EV@art. 6... secs. 
POVECM (Bo... c ee eieecie Wyo......|Big Horn...........2° 
Salmon River........... 


Cheoah 

Calderwood, Pemiietaraqstorcierciets 
Copco No. 1...... A 
Soldier Seen (E)*: _ 
Big Santa Anita,,..... ct 


Little ‘Tennessee. . atiar ny 
oe EN coreievetecs 


76,2001" 


MAORI waccate alsa 


Off er F 


North rae 2 
Offstream. 


Garrison 
Mathews (Gajalco) 
Allatoo 


soe eter reasons 


Wachusett... .i.sseeeees 
luda 5 


FON e ‘( 


Clar! 

O'Sullivan (BE). £3 
Santeetlan.............]N. C 
ee: ne veeeiwe 


UD... sew eecseeeee 


: Tallapoosa ; 
Rondout Creek. 


aa Under construction, data subject to revision. a) Data not available. (3) 340 concrete and 145 
(4) 258 concrete and 246 earth. (5) 240 concrete and 180 earth. (6) 240 concrete and 190 earth. 
ay 135 concrete and 260 rock. 


World’s Ten Highest and Largest Dams 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 


Type | No. Highest Ft. | Yr. || Type| No. Largest Cubicyards| Yr. 

1 1936 1 

FA gee 3 

4 B42 4 

types | 8 Toa4 || typea| 8 

Cr) 

id. 1950 oF (f 

8 roit 1953 8 

9 Chambon ees 450 | 1034 9 

10 [Pine Flat. . ........... 440 | 1953 10 

(1) Under ae ‘data subject to revision. 
. Foreign Dams 
(Height. in feet; volume in cubic yards) 
Name River Country Purpose) Compl.| Height} Volume 
jhambon...........|Romanche France P-FO 1934 | 450 | 392,000 
& = om ePee seca | TAC France PR 1934 414 130,400 
7 ler pee Maradaretateve oie 7 WAGE Switzerland P 1931 377 445,0 

+ee-s..|Pallaresa, Spain P 1920 333 283,000 
Burrinjuck: weaeeee es | Murrumbidgee Australia Irr-P 1927 247 408,000 
Mettur. Cauvery India Irr 1934 230 {2,000,000 
juan... le Egypt . Irr 1902 172 |1,732,000 
Dneiper *. Dneiper River _ {Russia Power 1932. 200 291,800 
Tignes... -Isere France P-FC BES) 592 850,000 


0 TEESE sy ce st a ENR a SS a a ae NS 
*Destivyed in eoeuet 1941. After three years of labor, the hydroelectric plant went back into 
es March 3, 1947. (1) Under construction. 


World’s Ten Greatest Reservoirs 
Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 


No. Capacity Acre-feet||No. Length Miles ||No. Area Acres 
1 |Lake Mead. Hoover|31.142,000}; 1 |Oahe........... sess] 250 1 {Lake Okeosh oes +. -|467,200 
2 |Qane..... wees. (23,600, 2 |Assuan (Egyp 230 2 |Garri: 390,000 
3 |Garrison en ERY i 3 |Garrison. . 200 3 |Oahe. . 

4 |Fort Peck 4 (Fort Peck. 189 4 |Kentuck 
5 |Roosevelt 5 |Kentucky. 184 5 |Fort Peck 
oreo Coulee, ae 6 |Roosevelt Lak .-| 151 6 s 
6 dall 7 |Fort Randall 150 7 |Leech Lake 160,540 | 
7 Wolt Creek.. -8 |Lake of the Ozarks. . 130 8 |Lake Mead, Hoover. .|157,740 
8 |Kentucky.... ee Hoover. . 119 9 |Lake Texoma.......|142,700 
9 {Lake Texoma 1 Wolf Creek..........| 101 10 |Flathead Lake 
(Denison)......} 5,719,000 (Kerr Dam)......./120,880 
10 (Bull Shoals. ......! 5,408,000 


Capacity—for full reservoir at highest controlled stage. 
Length—for full reservoir. 
Area—for water surface of full reservoir. 
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WITH CAPACITY OVER 220 
Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of 


Dept. of the Army 


Capacity—For full reservoir at highest controlled stage: Area—For water surface of full reservoir; 


*. tream 2 
Year Year of compition; Fe-Fiood Control; P-Power Production; N-Navigation; WS-Water Supply; 
RR-River Regulation. 


Reservoir Location River Yr.| Purpose 
P 
Lake Mead (Hoover) . |Ariz.-Nev..... x. (Colorado. ......+. Wc eens 
Me eicnty a ican» 9 Nk So. Dak........|/Missourj......... 3 OC ne 
1 £C-P-N 


FC-Irr-N 
.|.(2) [FC-P 
. |1944|FC-P-N- 
44) FC-P-RR 
1953|/FC-P 
saat ea ease 
.|Ch: 
x See ont.....,....|S0. Fork, Flathead {3} irr-FC-P 
We etsy a Va=-N.C.. . ose. | ROANOKE. 2. s cy 3 FC-P-N 
Rae ea racine prawn sy Ga.-S.C.........|Savannah........| (2) |FC-P 
Pevelsigiale Arkansas. ......|Quachita.........| (2) |FC-P 
Sates Fla............+{|Caloosahatehee. ..,|1938|FC-N 
PREREFEATIAN. Cc. cc res a igh gees. vm FC-P-N 
RIOT te/s. oer) ores! gp 7 0 enn ave seal fers ietelai 
Buford Ebr face. 3 satiate’ 4) <iaye © Ch; wees ef (2) |FC-P-N 
Lake MeConaugh 
(Kingsley). = * ..|North Platte......|1941|Irr-P-FC 
Elephant Bute: iis ...-|Rio Grande.......|1916|Irr-P 
Lake Cherokee 
(Pensacola)........... ORT Faiete ine caliie Grand (Neosho)... }1940|/FC-P 
Lake Murray (Saluda)...|S. C............ Pt aS 8 55 1930|P 
ROCTAGEE SEQUIN 50k, sie sie: presen FROTAN exarrets ciarsvossie Caney Fork....... (2) |FC-P 
Canyon Ferry........... IR NBAB cd cteea's Missouri. ........ (2) |P-Irr-FC 
MOLEC Cee a's = aile sce 4,0 © PORBS, such sisre ass BPASOS; . cea <8 1951|FC-P 
TEE eee Ark. Mo. © ona North Fork, White|/1944|/FC-P 


one Travis (Marshall 


American Falls.... 
Lake Martin (Cherokee 


ELMS cer g cia jais: sttie e's-< A 
SCOR. (5 Soe SSeS eines 
ROL GEOD i chine py oiiee wns 
CEUTA 6 011 SS 
JR ORC eee 
BARGER Sie staid es (2 (o'er ein 
Equalizing . Irr 
Fontana... . |Little Tennessee. . .|1944}FC-P 
Palisades. . So. Fork, Snake... @ P-F 
Roosevelt. . » (Salt. ... 1911 |Irr-P-FC 
iny Lake. .|Rainy. . 1909|N-P 
Grenada...... .|Yalobusha. 0) FC 
Lake Almanor -|No. Fork, Feather. |1927|P 
MID RGMGIDSOD isc. isiets:sieinsies Grand (Neosho)...| (2) |FC-P 
irs Aaron Sane) gi PA ag one Sees cakes whoay pal ma 
ua SISOD) sw wale B88 5, 6 Vea sig TS Ra ee eins > Or 
a of me Ozarks me 
OUR dies cles eer eee Aho ORRZO. Lk Se RAs 1931/P 
Tenkiller Ferry.......... ORT A ic ticeemiaterers TRIN OLB ssais-s ps) cates 1953|FC-P 
Flathead Lake (Kerr)....|/Mont.......... Flathead. ........ 1938|P-Irr 
San Carlos (Coolidge)....|Ariz............ GUA Gis aes . . 1928) Irr-P 
Wheele Ala Tennessee 1936|N-FC-P 
Tennessee 1942|N-FC-P 
Owyhee 1932|Irr 
Carron a pon 
ON se 
Pickwick Landing Tennessee. ... 1938|N-FC-P 
UT a0 (CY North Platte,..... 1913}Irr 
BPIAINOOT nga ecko vcene North Platte...... 1939|Irr-P 
Guntersville............ Tennessee........ 1939|N-FC-P 
Garza-Little Elm........|Texas.......... Trinity (Elm Fork)| (2) |RR 
Buchanan (Hamilton).... Colorado......... 1937|P-FC-Irr 
Pine Flat. ; KUNGR: «ca peeehe she 1953|FC-Ir-P , 
Folsom... - «| AMeriOanin wet (2) |FC-Irr-P 
Winnigoshish . -|Mississippi....... 1884|N 
Bayou Badcau. Resterera .....|Bayou Badcau 1949|F' 
MIOUNALY sictm ale oibive ecw lace» , Ore.|Columbia. . (2) |Irr-FC-P 
Upper Klamath Lake....|Oregon.........|Link..,... 1921|Irr-P 
Conklingville (Sacandaga)|N. Y........... Sacandaga,. 1930) FC-RR-P 
Utah Lake U Mite auntsts 015 WP OLGANG ot oe . |1903|Irr 
Harlan County .|Republican....... (2) |FC-Irr 
Jackson Lake Snakes... css eee 1916) In 
Bridge West Fork, Trinity|1931|WS-FC-Irr 
South ti South Fork, Hol (2) |P- 
Leech Lak Leech Lake. . . 1904 
Le. y OLE seeeee es |1943/N-P 
Lak FUCKee S.C aaten 
P ss iin , |1913|Irr 
eppar +. |Brazos.... Pp 
Allatoona G . |Etowah. ee teen eee 7 
Havasu Lake (Parker)... Colorado. ...,.... 1938|WS-P 
Eagle Mountain......... fe West Fork, Trinity|1933|WS-FC-Irr 
Chicamauga............ Tenn. Tennessee......., 1940|N-FC-P 
Cascade....... Aorta e Payette, No. Fork. |1948|Irr 
BDU UTEULLIZ SU ciate tats: oie akcye slats a atauga......... (2) |P-FC 


(1) Includes possessions. (2) Under construction, data subject to revision. 
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ft. long, creating a 16-mi. reservoir on the South 
Holston river, and had started 3 units of 25,000- 
kw; also Fort Patrick Henry dam, 10 mi. down- 
stream, 95 ft. high, 670 ft. long, with 2 units of 
18,000 kw capacity. TVA had built 20 dams and 
was operating 29, with water stored in the reser- 
voirs varying from 6,690,000 to 7,180,000 acre-ft. 
in the year. It had provided a navigable channel 
of 11 ft. depth for 630 mi., moving over 800,060,000 
ton-miles of freight annually. 

TVA has a board of 3 directors, appointed by 
the President. The general manager is adminis- 
trative head. There are 27 major officials. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appointed Brig. Gen. Herbert D. 
Vogel chairman (confirmed, Aug. 11, 1954), Gordon 
R. Clapp, resigned. Ha: Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Washington, D. C. 


POWER ADMINISTRATIONS 


Bonneville Powér Administration (Dept. of the 
Interior) markets the electric energy generated at 
Federal projects in the American Northwest, 
chiefly in the Columbia River basin and other river 
basins in Washington and Oregon draining into 
the Pacific Ocean. The projects are built and 
operated by the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. BPA sells power 
at wholesale, for resale or direct consumption, to 
public bodies, cooperatives, private agencies and 
persons at the lowest rates, taking into account 
repayment of the Government’s investment and 
interest. Preference is given to public bodies and 
cooperatives and nondiscriminatory rates are en- 
forced when power is sold to private utilities. 
BPA has authority to sell power generated at 
Grand Coulee, Hungry Horse, Bonneville, Detroit, 
MeNary and the following dams built or building: 
The Dalles, John Day, Priest Rapids, Chief Joseph, 
Lower Snake river, Albeni Falls, Pend Oreille, 
Chandler; four Willamette River basin projects of 
Lookout Point, Dexter, Detroit and Big Cliff in 
Oregon, and Libby dam on the Kootenai in Mon- 
tana. The BPA had 5,707 circuit miles of trans- 
mission lines and 145. substations in operation in 
1954. During 1953 BPA delivered over 18 billion 
kwh to 115 customers, earning $41,994,000. 


Southwestern Power Administration (Dept. of 
the Interior) markets electrical energy generated 
at reservoir projects controlled by the Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army; in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and parts of Kansas, Missouri, Texas and Okla- 
homa, under conditions similar to those of BPA. 
Its 7 projects and installed capacity (kw): 

Bull Shoals, White River, Ark......... 

Norfolk, North Fork R., Ark........... 

Narrows, Little Missouri, Ark. 

Whitney, Brazos R., Texas..... 

Denison, Red R., Okla.-Texas 


Ft. Gibson, Grand (Neosho) R., Okla. 45,000 
Tenkiller Ferry, Illinois R., Okla...... 34,000 
SEG RW oi Me arstce ps Mapes ic einai alee ate 426,000 


Gross revenue for fiscal year, 1953-54 was $4,- 
774,161, compared with $2,829,553 in 1952-53, an 
increase of 68%. Under construction was Blakely 
Mountain project, Ouachita R., Ark., capacity 75,- 
000 kw, to open early in 1955. 


Southeastern Power Administration (Dept. of 
the Interior) markets power produced at projects 
controlled by the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
in Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee. Specifically the power 
plants at Allatoona (Ga.), Clark Hill (Ga.-S. C.), 
John H. Kerr (Va.-N. C.), Wolf Creek (Ky.), Dale 
Hollow (Tenn.) and Center Hill (Tenn.) and has 
the following under construction, with year sched- 
uled for opening and capacity in kw: 


Jim Woodruff, Fla., 1956............. » 30,000 
ANT CAS wp LOO Clersia ee Avisos ocsjaisie vie ater 86,000 
Ghegtham, Tenn., 19G7 66. keene 36,000 


(Mla Tickory, Tenn., 1956...........5.. 100,000 
Revenue earned during fiscal 1953 was $4,948,588. 


GRAND COULEE DAM 


The world’s largest dam, power plant and pump- 
ing plant are located on the Columbia River in 
Washington, 92 miles west and north of Spokane 
and 240 miles east of Seattle, 

Built by the United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion as the key water control structure in the 
million-acre Columbia Basin Project, the dam is 
550 feet high, 4,173 feet tong, contains more than 
10,250,000 cubic yards of concrete. Nearly half its 
volume is below the river surface. The central | 
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spillway is 1,650 feet wide, and the waterfall over 
it is half as wide and twice as high as 


through which co 
the construction to cool the concrete. 


The Grand Coulee power plant, consisting of two 
powerhouses on the down-stream side of the dam, 
contains 18 main generators of 108,000 kw each, 
and three smaller station units, with a combined 
capacity of 1,974,000 kw. Each main generator 
with its turbine weighs 1,500 tons. The plant 
holds all records for hourly (2,309,000 kwh), daily 
(52,660,000 kwh), monthly (1,514,140,000 kwh), 
and yearly (13,632,718,300 kwh) production of 
electric energy. 


Power from the Grand Coulee Dam made possi- 
ble the atomic energy installations at Hanford, 
Wash., as well as the development of large alu- 
minum plants, making nearly half of all U. S. 
aluminum. 


The pumping plant-raising water for irrigation 
from the 151-mile reservoir Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Lake, behind Grand Coulee Dam ultimately will 
contain 12 of the largest. capacity pumps ever 
built, any two of which could supply the water 
needs of New York and Chicago combined. Six 
of the units already have been installed to pump 
4,320,000 gallons per minute into reservoirs and 
canals. Water is raised 630 feet from the Columbia 
River bed, higher than a 47-story building. 


Columbia Basin Project, begun July 16, 1934, is 
intended to reclaim about 1,000,000 acres of semi- 
arid land for irrigation 125 miles south of Grand 
Coulee Dam. North and South Dams have created 
an equalizing reservoir by sealing off both ends of 
the dry Grand Coulee, into which water is pumped 
from Lake Franklin D. Roosevelt and distributed 
by gravity flow through other reservoirs, canals, 
siphons, and laterals. Irrigation from the primary 
works began in 1952 when water was made avail- 
able to about 66,000 acres. Facilities to supply 
about 40,000 acres more each year are expected 
to irrigate 440,000 acres by 1960. 


As a self-liquidating development, the Columbia 
Basin Project will repay to the United States 
Treasury virtually its entire cost, estimated at 
$740,056,000. More than three-fourths of the out- 
lay will be repaid through the sale of power 
produced by the Grand Coulee power plant. 


BONNEVILLE DAM 


Bonneville Dam is located on Columbia River 
between Oregon and Washington about 40 miles 
east of Portland, Ore. The project was authorized 
in 1933 and built by the Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army, at a total cost of about $83,000,000. ~The 
project consists of a concrete gravity dam and 
spillway, powerhouse, ship lock, and fish passages. 
The power house contains 10 units totalling 518,- 
400 kw. The ship lock is 76 ft. wide and 500 ft. 
long. Overall length of dam and power house 
totals about 2,700 feet. 


HOOVER DAM, BOULDER CANYON 


Hoover Dam, completed in 1936 by the Bureau of 
Reclamation on the Colorado River, . Arizona- 
Nevada, is the principal engineering structure of 
Boulder Canyon ,project. It is 726 feet high, 1,244 
ft. long at top, contains 4,400,000 cu. yds. of con- 
crete. Its reservoir, Lake Mead, extends 115 miles 
upstream and has a storage capacity of 29,827,000 
acre-feet and is the largest artificial lake by vol- 
ume in the world. 


In the U-shaped Hoover Dam power plant there 
are 18 generators, having a total capacity of 1,- 
249,800 kw, driven by turbines totaling 1,742,000 
h. p. The installed capacity is sufficient to supply 
the normal domestic needs of 17,500,000 persons. 
The United States has executed contracts for dis- 
posal of all firm and secondary energy generated at 
the plant until 1987, the end of the amortization 
period. The Department of Water and Power of 
the Los Angeles and the Southern California 
Edison Company operate the generating equipment. 

The Federal investment in the Boulder Canyon 
project is to be repaid with interest at 3% by 
revenues from power and water storage, except for 
$25,000,000 allocated to flood control, which is to be 
repaid without interest. Since 1936, the project has 
produced revenue of $124,572,525 and paid into the 
U. Ss. Treasury $77,056,302, of which $57,486,169 
was for interest and $19,570,133 for principal. 


a a 
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MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


In the vast basin of the Missouri River there is 
in progress a water and land resource develop- 
ment considered the largest undertaking of its 
kind in history. It affects a 529,000 square-mile 
region, comprising one-sixth of the continental 
United States, and includes the construction of 
reservoirs and other engineering features which, 
with soil and water conservation, will provide 
flood control, irrigation, electric power and navi- 
gation. There will also be related gains in the de- 
velopment of fish and wildlife, recreation, pollu- 
tion abatement and forest and mineral resources. 

The program proposes more than 100 multipur- 
pose reservoirs in the Missouri River and its trib- 
utaries with a capacity of 110,000,000 acre-feet; 
irrigation of more than 5,000,000 additional acres of 
land and supplemental water for approximately 
2,000,000 acres now receiving an inadequate sup- 
ply; hydroelectric plants with an ultimate generat- 
ing capacity of 3,200,000 kwts. and an annual 
output of more than 13 billion kilowatt-hours, 
Soil and moisture conservation will affect nearly 
340,000,000 acres of farms, ranches, range lands 
and forests and control of floods will reduce dam- 
age on 5,000,000 acres of valley lands. 

Under the -Pick-Sloan Plan, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation works upstream and on the tributaries to 
develop water primarily for irrigation, while the 
U. S. Corps of Engineers works primarily for flood 
control and navigation in downstream areas. 
Hydroelectric power developed on the Army dams 
is marketed by the Bureau of Reclamation along 
with power generated at Bureau dams. Legis- 
lative authority for joint execution of the program 
is the Flood Control Act of Dec. 22, 1944. 

The Governors of Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Wyoming, and repre- 
sentatives of the Corps of Engineers, Departments 
of Agriculture, Commerce, Labor and Interior, 
Public Health Service and the Federal Power 
Commission, make up a Missouri Basin Inter- 
Agency Committee which is coordinating the diver- 
sified program from Billings, Mont. 

Although not yet wholly authorized, about one- 
third of the program has been accomplished. As 
of July, 1954, about 79% of Corps of Engineers’ 
authorized projects were either completed or under 
contract, and about 40% of the Interior Depart- 
ment projects. 

Power plants at Engineer-constructed dams at 
Fort Peck, Mont., and Fort Randall, S.D., are in 
operation, with an installed capacity of 425,000 
kilowatts. Three others—Garrison, N.D., 400,000 
kw., 1955; Gavins Point, S.D., 100,000 kw., 1956; 
and Oahe, S.D., 425,000 kw., 1959, will furnish a 
total of 1,350,000 kilowatts of generating capacity. 

Under the Bureau of Reclamation, 21 units and 
divisions of the program have been completed or 
are under construction, and advance planning is 
under way leading to. start of construction on 20 
other units. Eleven Reclamation-built dams are 
functionally complete and in operation: Cedar 
Bluff., Kans.; Enders, Medicine Creek, Neb.; 
Dickinson, Heart Butte, N.D.; Shadehill, Ango- 
stura, S.D.; .and Boysen, Keyhole, Kortes, Wyo- 
ming: Power plants are in full operation at 
Boysen, Kortes, and Angostura. 

Over-all cost of the Missouri River Basin pro- 
gram is estimated at $5.7 billion. The total esti- 
mated cost of the Bureau of Reclamation is $3,- 


757,890,000, of which $271,239,564 already has been 
expended, leaving about $3.4 billion worth of work 
yet to be done, 

FALCON DAM 


Falcon Dam (pronounced Falcone) on the Rio 
Grande 75 mi. below Laredo, Tex., was dedicated 
Oct. 19, 1953 by President Eisenhower and the 
President of Mexico, Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. In the 
words of President Eisenhower the building of the 
dam under the supervision of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission gave ‘‘the world 
@ lesson in the way neighbor nations can and 
should live: in peace, in mutual respect, in com- 
mon prosperity.’’ President Eisenhower crossed 
to Mexico on the dam and was welcomed by Presi- 
dent Ruiz Cortines in Nuevo Guerrero, a new 
town erected to house the citizens of Guerrero, 
which was obliterated by the reservoir. 

Falcon Dam and Power plant constitute the 
lowermost of the major international storage 
dams provided by the Water Treaty of 1944 be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, which affects 
the control of waters of the Rio Grande, below 
Fort Quitman, and the Colorado, and provides for 
3 major projects on the Rio Grande. The em- 
bankment of earth and rock fill is 26,294 ft, long 
and about 150 ft. high, with an.asphalt roadway on 
the crest of the dam. The lowest part of the 
reservoir will take care of silt, the middle vart of 
water for conservation, the top part of flood waters 
for storage. The lake built by the conservation 
pool will be 40 mi. long and 7 mi. wide, covering 
122 sq. mi. and 417 mi. of shore line. 

The water will provide power through six 10,500 
kw generators, 3 in the U. S. and 3 in Mexico, 
capable of 250,000,000 kwh annually. By treaty 
the cost of the development, about $50,000,000, 
will be borne by the two nations according to the 
amount of water they take—58.6% by the U. 5S. 
and 41.4% by Mexico. The cost of the power plants, 
$13,000,000, is shared equally. Falcon Dam is one 
of 3 projected dams. The International Com- 
mission also supervises American Dam above El 
Paso and the 100-mi. canalization project between 
Caballo Dam, N. M., and American Dam. 


FORT RANDALL DAM 


Fort Randall Dam, 75 mi. southwest of Mitchell, 
S. D., and part of the Pick-Sloan plan for con- 
trolling the waters of the Missouri river and pro- 
viding hydroelectric power, was opened Mar. 15, 
1954, when President Eisenhower in Washington 
gave the signal for starting the first generator. 
This plant, with 20,000 kw capacity, was the first 
of 8 which by 1956 will supply 320,000 kw of elec- 
trical energy to rural cooperatives, municipalities 
and utilities. Fort Randall Dam is 10,500 ft. long, 
160 ft. tall. 

PINE FLAT DAM 


Floods that start annually in the high Sierras 
of California and sweep through King’s River will 
be harnessed by the completion of Pine Flat Dam, 
30 mi. east of Fresno, Calif., opened May 22, 1954, 
by the Corps of Enginsers, U. S. Army. The dam 
rises 440 ft., is 1,820 ft. long and has a water 
storage capacity of 1,000,000 acre feet, creating a 
reservoir extending back 19 mi. The water will 
help regulate irrigation of farms in the San 
Joaquin valley, Friant Dam on the San Joaquin 
near Fresno, which creates Millerton Lake, helps 
regulate the water supply of the vast fruit, vege- 
table and dairy industries of central California. 


ee 
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India Starts Vast Punjab Irrigation Project over Pakistan Protests 


A vast irrigation project in India’s arid north- 
west began operation July 8, 1954, when Prime 
Minister Nehru released the waters of the Sutlej 
river impounded behind the Nangal dam in East 
Punjab. The dam regulates waters flowing into 
over 600 miles of canals and nearly 4,000 miles 
of smaller channels. The system was developed 
with the guidance of American engineers and 
will be supplemented by the larger Bhakra dam, 
soon to be built. 

The Sutlej, Beas and Ravi rivers start in India 
and flow into Pakistan, where they irrigate the 
arid basin of the Indus. Building of the Nangal 
system proceeded after attempts to develop the 
water resources of India and Pakistan as a unit 
had failed. David Lilienthal, former head of TVA, 
advised use of a former British plan to develop 
the whole basin, and the International Bank for 


“Reconstruction and Development produced a work- 


ing program after two years of study. It was not 
put into effect because of the inability of Pakistan 
and India to come to terms. 

After crossing the Pakistan frontier the Ravi 
and Sutlej (joined by the Beas) irrigate the im- 
portant Bari Doab basin in the West Punjab, which 
is also served by the Chenab, which rises in India 
and flows through Kashmir. The Bari Doab chan- 
nels and the Dipalpur canal are responsible for 
important food production in Pakistan. The fear 
that India’s irrigation projects on the upper rivers 
might curtail Pakistan’s water resources has led 
to serious protests by Pakistan, whereas India has 
insisted that Pakistan has had ample time to de- 
velop alternative sources of supply. The welfare 
of 42,000,000 people, with a little over half in 
Pakistan, is involved in the irrigation of the Indus 
valley. 
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WASHINGTON, CAPITAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


Washington, D. C., headquarters of the National 
Bcernen ent, is the focal point of interest visited 
annually by increasingly large numbers of citizens. 
With a population of 802,178 (Census of 1950), it 
is believed to shelter up to 2,000,000 visitors during 
the year. It is the destination of many conven~- 
tions, and numerous schools send students in char- 
tered buses to make the rounds of monuments, 
galleries and Government offices, many of which 
have free lectures and conducted tours. 

Washington is reached by the Pennyslvania, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac, and Southern railways through 
Union Station,.and by the Old Dominion line. Its 
National Airport is served by Allegheny, Ameri- 
can, Capital, Colonial, Eastern, National, North- 
west, Resort, TWA and United airlines. Andrews 
Field, U. S. Air Force <0 near Washington, 
also serves civilian aircraft. 

The architecture of the public buildings has 
been affected by the styles of periods, but in 
general has retained the simplicity of the Graeco- 
Roman fundamentals. Most of the buildings 
erected in recent decades conform externally to 
classical lines, but their interiors are the most 
modern and streamlined of office structures, sacri- 
ficing monumental impressiveness to function. The 
principal expression of classical ideals within and 
without is the Supreme Court Building. The most 
imposing interior hall is the rotunda of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. 

The central design extends from the Capi- 
tol through the green stretches of the elm-bor- 
dered Mall to the Washington Monument, and 
thence over the refiecting basin to the Lincoln 
Memorial—thus placing monuments to the founder 
and the savior of the nation on the axis of the 
Capitol. The cross-axis is formed by the White 
House, the Washington Monument and the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial. 

From the Lincoln Memorial as a focal point 
the Rock Creek Parkway traverses thé entire city, 
and also the Arlington Memorial Bridge, which 
connects With the Mount Vernon Highway to the 
home of Washington, and as well forms the en- 
trance to the Arlington National Cemetery where 
are the tomb of the Unknown Soldier and the 
Arlington Mansion of the Custis-Lee families. 

Along the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the Treasury to the Capitol are the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Labor, Post Office and Justice, 
the Archives, Interstate Commerce, Internal Rev- 
enue and the Federal Trade Commission. These 
buildings have a uniform cornice line and an 
adaptation of classical exteriors. On the south 
they face Constitution Avenue, a monumental 
thoroughfare extending two-and-a-half miles from 
the Capitol to the Lincoln Memorial. A frame for 
this memorial is formed on the north side of the 
avenue by five white marble buildings set back 
of deep gardens—buildings of the Pan-American 
Union, Public Health Service, Federal Reserve, 
National Academy of Sciences and American Insti- 
tute of Pharmacy. The Interior Department oc- 
cupies two squares between C and E, 18th and 19th 
Streets. Framing the grounds south of the White 
House are the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Constitution Hall and Continental 
Memorial Hall of the D. A. R. 

A carillon of 49 bells, the gift of the people of 
the Netherlands to the United States in gratitude 
for aid in war and postwar years, was unveiled on 
the banks of the Potomac in 1954. The bells weigh 
from 46 lbs. to 632 tons. A suitable tower is 
projected. 

Ford’s Theater, in which President Lincoln was 
assassinated by John Wilkes Booth April 14, 1865, 
is now a Lincoln Museum. Across Tenth Street 
is the house in which Lincoln died. It and the 
old theater contain the Oldroyd collection of 
Lincoln memorabilia. 

Capitol Hill, dominated by the Capitol, has in its 
environs the Senate and House Office buildings, the 


U. S. Supreme Court, the Library of 


Conception (Romanesque-Byzantine) is on the 
campus of the Catholic University of America, in 
Northeast Washington. Institutions in the environs 
include George Washington, Georgetown, American 
and Howard universities. The Scottish Rite Tem- 
ple is located at 16th and S Sts., N.W. 

See article on District of Columbia, page 200. 


The Capitol 

The Capitol building in Washington, D. C., is 
situated on a plateau 88 ft. above the level of the 
Potomac River and covers an area of 153,112 sq. ft., 
or approximately 314 acres. Its length, from north 
to south, 751 ft. 4 in.; its width, including ap- 
proaches,/is 350 ft., and its location is described 
as being in latitude 38° 53’ 22.9” north and longi- 
tude 77° 00’ 33.7” west from Greenwich. Its height 
above the base line on the east front to the top of 
the Statue of Freedom is 287 ft., 544 ins. 

The original plan for the Capitol was drawn by 
Dr. William Thornton, of Tortola, West Indies, and 
accepted April 5, 1793. It had a central section, 
nearly square, a low dome and rectangular buildings 
north and south, 126 by 120 ft. The southeast cor- 
nerstone of the north section was laid by Presi- 
dent Washington with Masonic ceremonies Sept. 
18, 1793. Sandstone from Aquia Creek, Va., was 
used. The northern wing was completed first 
and housed government courts and the Congress 
from 1800 on. The architects were Stephen H. 
Hallet, Geo. Hadfield and James Hoban, the latter 
architect of the White House. For the southern 
section, now including Statuary Hall, the architect 
was B. H. Latrobe. This was occupied by the 
House of Representatives in 1807, but not com- 
pleted until 1811. All interiors were burned by 
the British, 1814. 

B. H. Latrobe had charge of rebuilding until 
Dec., 1817, when Charles Bulfinch built the central 
part, 1818-1829. The Capitol was reoccupied 1819. 
Up to 1827 the building and grounds cost $2,443,- 
844.13. The present Senate and House wings were 
begun 1851; Thos. U. Walter, architect. Daniel 
Webster spoke at the cornerstone laying of the 
House wing, July 4, 1851. The material used for 
the outside walls of the wings is white marble 
from Lee, Mass., and columns from Cockeysville, 
Md. The House moved in Dec. 16, 1857, the 
Senate Jan. 4, 1859. The original dome, wood 
covered with copper, was replaced, 1856, by the 
present dome of cast iron, completed 1865. Its 
exterior is 135 ft., 5 in. The rotunda is 97 ft. 
diameter, height from floor to base of lantern, 180 
ft., 3 in. The dome has 108 windows and there 
are 365 steps from the architect’s office to the 
top of the dome. In the ‘‘eye’’ of the dome is a 
great fresco by Constantino Brumidi, the Apo- 
theosis of Washington. Below the dome runs a 
300-ft. frieze in frescco, portraying history from 
Columbus, 1492, to Kitty Hawk, 1903. Brumidi 
painted one-half by 1880. Costaggini added panels 
by 1888. On May 11, 1954 President Eisenhower 
dedicated the whole frieze, completed by Allyn 
Cox in 1953. 

The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome is 
of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was modeled 
in plaster by Thomas Crawford, father of F. 
Marion Crawford, the novelist, in Rome, for $3,000, 
and cast in bronze by Clark Mills, on the Bladens- 
burg Road, Md. It cost $20,796.82. It was placed 
in its present position Dec. 2, 1863. 

The Senate chamber is 113 ft. 3 in. long and 80 


Hours for Visiting National Capitol and White House 


Source: Washington Bureau, United Press 


The Capitol in Washington is open from 9 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. daily. The only exceptions are Christ- 
mas, New Year’s Day and Thanksgiving Day. 
Should either the House or the Senate remain in 
session beyond 4:30 p.m., the wing of the Capitol 
in use will stay open until the session closes. 

Tours are conducted through the Capitol from 9 
a.m. to 3:45 pm. They include a brief visit to 
Senate and House, with a nominal charge. 


Visitors wishing to hear a debate on the floors of 
Congress must obtain a visitor’s card from either 
their Representative or Senator, for admission to 
the Visitors’ Gallery. Their offices are in the Sen- 
ate and the House Office Buldings. No Pass is 
needed for open committee meetings. 

The White House is open from 10 a.m. to 12 
noon, Tuesday through Saturday. Only the public 
rooms in. the basement and the first floor rooms 
may be visited. No permit is required. 
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iach ek The Hall of Representatives 
use) is 139 it. long and 93 ft. wide. Recon- 
struction, 1949-1951, cost $2,367,000 for the Senate 
and $2,735,000 for the House. 

The Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 435 
rooms are devoted to office, committee, and storage 
purposes. There are 679 windows, and 554 door- 
ways. 

Frederick Law Olmsted designed the terraces, 
The grounds now cover 131.1 acres. The House 
Office building, erected 1905-08, enlarged later, 
cost $4,860,155. It has a subway tunnel to the 
Capitol and 690 rooms. An additional building, 251 
rooms, was built 1932-1933, cost $7,805,705. The 
Senate Office building, 1906-1909, enlarged 1931, 
cost $8,390,892. A power plant for the Capitol area, 
built 1910, has two chimneys 212 ft. high. Air 
conditioning, 1935-37, cost $4,222,000, serves 4 
buildings. 

Inaugurations of Presidents take place on a plat- 
form erected over the great steps on the East 
front. The oath of office is administered by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. Inauguration 
Day formerly March 4, was usually rainy, and it 
Was on such an occasion that William Henry 
Harrison, in 1841, caught the fever that killed 
him a month later.. On account of the weather 
William Howard Taft was inaugurated in the 
Senate chamber in 1909. The ceremony now 
takes place on Jan. 20. 

NATIONAL STATUARY HALL 

Statuary Hall was created by an act of July 2, 
1864 in the old hall of the House of Representatives. 
States were invited to contribute not more than 
two statues of distinguished persons judged worthy 
of national commemoration by the states. In 1933 
the number of statues in Statuary Halil was limited 
to 48, others to be placed in other parts of the 
Capitol. To date 77 statues have been contributed 
by 41 states. The Hall contains: 


Alabama — Gen. Joe Missouri—Thomas H. 
Wheeler. Benton. 
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Arkansas — Uriah M. 


Rose. 
Arizona—John Camp- 
bell. Greenway. 
California — Junipero 


Serra. 

Connecticut — Roger 
Sherman. 

Delaware — Caesar 


Rodney. 
Florida—J ohn Gorrie. 


Georgia—Alexander H. 
Stephens. 

Idaho — George L. 
Shoup. 

Mlinois — Frances E. 
Willard. 

Indiana — Gen Lew 
Wallace. 

Yowa—S, J. Kirkwood. 

Kansas -— John» J 
Ingalls. 

Kentucky—Henry Clay. 

Louisiana—Huey Pierce 
Long. 

Maine — -Hannibai 
Hamlin. 

Maryland — Charles 
Carroll. 


Massachusetts — Sam- 
uel Adams. 

Michigan—Lewis Cass. 
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Rice 
Mississippi — Jefferson 
Davis. 


Nebraska — William 
Jennings Bryan. 

New Hampshire—Dan- 
iel Webster. 

New Jersey—Richard 
Stockton. 

New York—Robert R. 
Livingston. 

North Carolina—Zebu- 
lon B. Vance. 

Ohio—William Allen. 

‘Oklahoma — Sequoyah. 

Oregon — Rev. Jason 
Lee 

Pennsylvania — Robert 
Fulton. 

Rhode Island— Roger 
Williams. 

South Carolina—John 
Cc. Calhoun. 

South Dakota — Gen. 
Wm. Henry Harrison 
Beadle. 

Tennessee — John 


Utah — Brigham 
Young. 

Vermont—Ethan Allen. 

Virginia — Robert E. 


LaFollette. 


Other statues in the Capitol: 
In the Hall of epee (Street Floor, House 
L 


Wing), Alabama—J 


Curry. Arkansas— 


James P. Clarke. California—Thomas Starr King. 
Florida—E. Kirby Smith. [linois—James Shields. 
Indiana—Oliver P. Morton. lowa—James Harlan. 
Kansas—George W Glick. Massachusetts—John 
Winthrop. Michigan—-Zachariah Chandler. Mis- 
sissippi—James Z. George. Missouri—Francis P. 
Blair Nebraska—J. Sterling Morton. New Jersey 
—Philip Kearny. North COarolina—Charles_ B. 
Aycock Vermont—Jacob Collamer West Vir- 
ginia—John E Kenna 

In the Rotunda: Ohio—James A. Garfield. 
Tennessee—Andrew Jackson. Virgin eorge 
Washington. Washington—Marcus Whitman. 

In the Small Vestibule North of Statuary Hall 
are: New York—George Clinton. Pennsylvania— 
-J. P. G. Muhlenberg. Texas—-Stephen F. Austin. 


In the Vestibule Fronting the old Supreme 
Room are: New Hampshire—J. Stark. 
{siand—Nathanael Greene. aa 

In the Senate Connection are’ Delaware—J 
M. Clayton. Georgia—Dr. Crawford W. a 


A hn 
In the House Connection are: 
Jonathan Trumopuli. Maine—William King Seuth 
pet an te ge Hampton. Oklahoma—Will] Rog- 
. Wisconsin—James Marauette. > 
John McLoughlin. = Oa 


, The White House 

The White House, the President’s residence, 
stands in tree-shaded grounds (16 acres) on the 
south side of Pennsylyania Ave., between the 
Treasury and the former State Dept. buildings. 
The main building, 170 by 85 ft. is 4 stories high, 
with the East Terrace, 215 by 35 ft., leading to the 
East Wing, a 3-story building, 156 by 82 ft., used 
for offices and as an entrance for official functions. 
The West Terrace, 165 by 35 ft., contains offices 
and a swimming pool, and leads to the Executive 
Office, 3 stories high, 140 by 100 ft., erected in 
1902 and rebuilt twice since. 

The White House was originally called the 
President’s Palace. It was designed by James 
Hoban, apparently after the Duke of_ Leinster’s 
palace in Dublin, in a competition that paid $500. 
The site was chosen by Major L’Enfant, who laid 
out Washington, D. C. The cornerstone was laid 
Oct. 13, 1792. President Washington was not 
present and never lived in the house. President 
John Adams entered in June, 1800, and Mrs. 
Adams was said to have - hung her washing in the 
half-finished East Room. 

The walls.are of gray sandstone, quarried at 
Aquia Creek, Va. Thos. Jefferson developed the 
east and west terraces and built one-story offices, 
woodsheds and a wine cellar. On Aug. 14, 1814, 
during Madison’s administration, the house was 
burned by the British after the Stuart portrait of 
Washington and other relics had been removed and 
turned over to Mrs. Dolly Madison. James Hoban 
completed rebuilding by Dec., 1817, and President 
Monroe moved in. The walls were then painted 
white to obliterate marks of the fire. It has been 
called the President’s House and the Executive 
Mansion, but in 1902 President Theodore Roosevelt 
had Congress officially name it the White House, 
for thus it was popularly known. 

The south portico was added in 1824 and the 
north colonnade and porch in 1829, according to 
Latrobe’s plans, based on sketches by Hoban, ap- 
proved by Jefferson. In 1947 President Truman 
had a second-floor porch built into the south 
portico. In 1948 President Truman had Congress 
authorize rebuilding. The original trim and metal 
work was carefully removed for restoration or 
reproduction and the house was modernized. The 
outside walls were given new underpinning to a 
depth of 24 ft. 

A deep basement with two floors was constructed, 
part of it extending under the lawn. It contains 
a new kitchen of stainless steel and aluminum, 
mechanical and electrical equipment for heating 
and air conditioning, and a bomb shelter, en- 
a from one begun by President F. D. Roose- 
velt. 

Formerly the house had one elevator; it now 
has 3 passenger and one freight elevators. A 
game room was installed on the third fioor and a 
solarium on the roof.-“Permanent devices for 
broadcasting and television transmission were in- 
stalled on the first floor. The old White House had 
62 rooms, 26 corridors and 14 baths. Now it has 
107 rooms, 40 corridors and 19 baths. Reconstruc- 
tion cost $5,832,000. President Truman moved to 
the Blair House, 1651 Pennsylyania Ave., and re- 
turned to the White House in April, 1952. He 
lived there until Jan. 20, 1953, when it became 
the home of President Eisenhower. 

The President’s seal in bronze, originally em- 
bedded in the floor of the main foyer, has been 
placed above the entrance to the main hall. The 
formal staircase now rises direct from the foyer 
and is embellished with the seals of the original 
13 states. Portraits of Andrew Jackson and Zach- 
ary Taylor hang on the stair wall. 

The East Room always has been used for formal 
functions and some historic receptions of royalty 
and foreign dignitaries have been held here. In 
this room White House marriages have been per- 
formed and here Presidents who died in office have 
lgin in state. The East room is decorated in white 
and gold, with draperies of white and iemon-yel- 
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low damask. Several original Adam sofas, recently 
acquired, add a note in blue. grand piano 
carries on the gold theme. There are elaborate 
crystal chandeliers and full-length portraits of 
George and Martha Washington. 

The Green Room, used for informal receptions, 
has green silk damask on the walls, 2 white marble 
fireplace, white enamel wainscoting and door trim, 
and an Aubusson rug with the U. S. seal for a 
center-piece. The upholstery varies between green 
and gold. A portrait of John Quincy Adams hangs 

+ the mantel. 
ovPhe Red Room, used by the President’s wife 
when receiving guests, has walls of deep red bro- 
caded silk reproduced from the Rubens room in 
Windsor Castle. There is a portrait of Woodrow 
Wilson over the white marble fireplace. Some of 
the chairs are covered with white damask. 

Between these rooms is the elliptical Blue Room, 
used for receiving foreign diplomats and guests to 
state dinners. The walls are of blue silk satin with 
gold medallions, the fireplace is white and gold 
with a gold mirror, and gold eagles are poised over 
the blue window draperies. 

The State Dining Room, used for formal dinners 
and luncheons, has walls of panelled oak, painted 
light green, a carved mantelpiece with green mar- 
ble facing, with a portrait of Lincoln by G. A. 
Healy above it. Gold silk damask drapes are used 
for the windows and the side chairs are uphol- 
stered in gold cloth. The table is a 4-pedestal an- 
tique Hepplewhite, with carved chairs in Hepple- 
white mahogany. This room has the antique 
candelabra and mirror presented by King George 
VI through the Princess Elizabeth, now the Queen 
of England. 

There are 9 bedrooms on the second floor and 4 
guest rooms have been added to the third floor 
suites. The east and west rooms on the second 
floor are sitting rooms. The president’s oval study 
is decorated in green satin damask with an eagle 
motif taken from the President’s seal. His bed- 
room has 18th century English furniture. 

The room of the President’s wife is in mauve and 
another family bedroom is in green gold chintz. 
The private dining room has draperies of red 
damask and a portrait of President Tyler. This 
floor has portraits of George Washington, Franklin 
Pierce and Harry S. Truman. 

The Lincoln Room contains Lincoln’s long bed. 
It has Victorian furniture, with a body Brussels 
carpet with yellow roses and green leaves on 
beige. The bedcover is white linsey woolsey with 
a cotton fringe. 

The White House has many famous gifts and 
historic objects on display. The ground floor room 
used for exhibiting the china collection of the 
Presidents has been panelled in pine from the old 
timbers of the house and fitted with red uphol- 
stery. A full length portrait of Mrs. Grace Cool- 
idge dominates this room. 

The Library also has been panelled in pine from 
the original beams. Its rug, with the U. S. seal, is 
in light purple tones and this color is reflected in 
the window drapes. 

The oval room,- used by President F. D. Roose- 
velt for his fireside chats, now has walls decorated 
with portraits of White House hostesses: Dolly 
Madison, Angelica van Buren, Julia Gardner Ty- 
ler, Sarah Polk and Lou Henry Hoover. 

Reference: White House Profile, by Bess Furman, 


Library of Congress 


The Library of Congress, Capitol Hill, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is the world’s largest establishment 
devoted exclusively to library work. It occupies 
two buildings: an ornate Italian Renaissance 
structure (1897), and a modern Annex of Georgia 
white marble (1939). They cover 13 acres of 
ground, contains 36 acres of floor space, and have 
250 miles of book shelves. 

An act of Congress, April 24, 1800, provided 
for the purchase of books for the use of Congress 
and for a “‘suitable apartment’? for them in the 
Capitol. The Library had over 3,000 vols. when 
it was destroyed by British troops in the burning 
of the Capitol, Aug. 24-25, 1814. In January, 1815 
Congress purchased Thomas Jefferson’s library 
of 6,487 vols. In 1851 a fire destroyed about half 
the collections. In 1866 the science library of 
Smithsonian Institution was transferred to the 
Library’s custody, and in 1870 the Library became 
the repository for materials deposited for copy- 
right. A system of international exchange was 
also organized. ’ 

At the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1954, the 
Library’s holdings totaled more than 33,000,000 
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items. There were over 10,000,000 books and pam- 


tives, prints, 438,000 phonograph 
recordings, 582,000 fine prints, 97,000 reels and 
strips of microfilm, 110,000 motion-picture reels, 
and many other items, such as broadsides, photo- 
stats, and posters. 

More than 672,000 readers were served during 
the fiscal year 1954. The Legislative Reference 
Service answered more than 52,000 inquiries from 
Congress. The Library registered copyright claims 
for 222,665 works and took in $871,463 in fees, 
which were transferred to the U. S. Treasury. 
It distributed more than 22,000,000 catalog cards 
to more than 9,000 subscribers, who paid over 
$916,000, which also was turned over to the 
Treasury 


During the fiscal year 1954, $13,869,462 was 
available for use by the Library. Of this sum 
$9,459,293 was appropriated directly by Congress; 
$2,800,000 was transferred from other Government 
agencies; $1,035,000 was derived from gifts; and 
$575,169 was earried over from 1953. 

The Library publishes many tools that are basic 
for other libraries and for scholars. Its serially 
published Library of Congress Catalog reproduces 
the cards it prints for books, maps and atlases, 
motion pictures and filmstrips, music, and phono- 
graph records. Together with its quarterly and 
annual subject catalog, of which a 5-year cumula- 
tion (1948-52) was published in 1953, and the 209- 
volume Catalog of Books Represented by Library 
of Congress Printed Cards, published in 1942-48, 
it constitutes what has been called ‘‘the world’s 
largest bibliography.’’ Other bibliographical publi- 
eations included Manufacturing and Mechanical 
Engineering in the Soviet Union, the second vol- 
ume of United States Atlases, a symposium entitled 
Physics and Chemical Sciences in Western 
Germany, and Statistical Yearbooks. Outstanding 
are the Catalogue of the Library of Thomas 
Jefferson, Motion Pictures, 1894-1912, Motion Pic- 
tures, 1912-1939, and Motion Pictures, 1940-1949, 
which provide a 55-year record of the copyright 
registration of more than 76,000 motion pictures, 
and The Rosenwald Collection, a catalog of the 
notable collection of illustrated books, maps and 
manuscripts, dating from the 12th century to the 
present, which Lessing J. Rosenwald has pre- 
sented to the Library. 

Exhibits and Other Activities 

Among the standing exhibits in the Library are 
selections from the papers of George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and Wood- 
row Wilson, including Jefferson’s rough draft of 
the Declaration of Independence and Lincoln’s 
first and second drafts of the Gettysburg Address; 
the only perfect copy in the Western Hemisphere 
of the Gutenberg Bible on vellum; the 500-year- 
old manuscript Giant Bible of Mainz, presented 
by Mr. Rosenwald in 1952; one of the original en- 
grossed copies of the Bill of Rights; the ‘‘Mile- 
stones of American Achievement’ exhibit of ma- 
terials relating to men and women who have 
made significant contributions to the United 
States, and President Eisenhower’s military ban- 
ner, which has the insignia of all the units that 
served under him in the European theatre during 
World War II. 

Special exhibits are scheduled in connection 
with particular events or anniversaries. The more 
important of those held in 1953-54 included one 
commemorating the centennial of the organiza- 
tion of the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska; 
a display on ‘‘The Early Motion Picture,’ using 
stills and prints deposited for copyright between 
1894 and 1912 and presenting early types of 
projectors; the White House News Photographers 
Association’s annual exhibition of photographs 
made by its members; ‘‘The Wild and Woolly 
West,’ a display on the American cowboy and 
the literature that has grown up about him; and 
exhibits commemorating the sesquicentennials of 
the Louisiana Purchase and the adoption of the 
Napoleonic Code. Special exhibits were arranged 
in honor of the visits of Crown Prince Akihito of 
Japany, Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethopia, and 
the President of Turkey, Celal Bayar. 

Gen. Charles A. Lindbergh presented to the 
Library the drafts and final manuscript of his 
book, The Spirit of St. Louis. During 1953-54 the 
Library also received the papers of Charles Evans 
Hughes, Norman H. Davis, Robert A. Taft, Harry 
A. Garfield, James Rudolph Garfield, Frank S. 
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Lahm, Adm. Harry E. Yarnell, Gen. Peyton C. 
March, and Jo Davidson. Autograph scores of 
three of Victor Herbert’s operettas were given to 
the Library, and additions were received to the 
papers of Newton D. Baker, Benjamin F. Butler, 
Cordell Hull, William Gibbs McAdoo, John J. 
Pershing, Gifford Pinchot, and Owen Wister. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jean Hersholt presented a group of 
autograph manuscripts, first editions, personally 
inscribed books, and letters of Hugh Walpole and 
Sinclair Lewis. 

The Library of Congress and Princeton Uni- 
versity co-sponsored a ‘‘Colloquium on Islamic 
Culture in its Relation to the Contemporary 


World,’ Sept. 8-18, 1953, at which Muslim scholars, 


joined with American educational leaders. 
New Librarian of Congress 

L. Quincy Mumford, professional librarian, was 
named Librarian of Congress by President Eisen- 
hower Apr. 22, 1954, to succeed Luther H. Evans, 
resigned 1953 to become director general of 
Unesco. The appointment was ratified by the 
Senate July 29, 1954. Mumford has been in library 
work since 1922, when he became a student 
assistant in Duke University Library. Born in 
Ayden, N. C., he received bachelor and masters 
degrees from Duke in 1925 and 1928 and a degree 
in library science at Columbia in 1929. He served 
in the New York Public Library, 1932-1945, except 
for 1940-41, when he organized the processing 
dept, of the Library of Congress. Mumford became 
assistant director of the Cleveland Public Library 
in 1945 and director in 1950. He has served in 
various capacities in the American Library Assn., 
of which he became president in June, 1954; the 
Ohio Library Assn., the Army Medical Library, 
the Library advisory committee-of the U. S. 
Office of Education, the Columbia University Li- 
brary, the School of Library Science of Western 
Reserve Univ., the American Assn. on Adult Edu- 
cation, and the Film Council of America. He is the 
11th Librarian of Congress. 


National Gallery of Art 

The National Gallery of Art, situated on the area 
bounded by Seventh Street, Constitution Avenue, 
Fourth Street, and Madison Drive on the Mall in 
Washington, D. C., was established March 24, 1937, 
as a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The building, cos.ing a-out $15,000,000, was 
erected with funds given by the late Andrew W. 
Mellon. It was completed under the direction of 
Paul Mellon, Donald D. Shepard, and David K. E. 
Bruce, trustees of the A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust. The architects were John 
Russell Pope and associates. Otto R. Eggers and 
Daniel Paul Higgins. The building is of rose-white 
marble, 785 feet in length and classical in style. 

The Andrew W. Melion Memoria. Fountain, in 
front of the building, was dedicated May 9, 1952. 
It was designed by Eggers and Higgins. 

The central architectural feature of the Gallery 
is the rotunda, covered with a coffered dome sup- 
ported by 24 columns of dark green marble. The 
diameter of the rotunda and the height of the 
dome from the marble floor both-measure 100 feet. 
Flanking the rotunda on either side are two long 
galleries for larger pieces of sculpture. At the end 
of each of these galleries is a garden court, with a 
colonnade of 16 monoliths of Indiana limestone. 
In the center of each court has been installed a 
17th Century fountain from the park of Versailles. 

The principal collections now comprise over 
26,000 works, including paintings, sculpture, prints, 
drawings,-and examples of decorative arts. 

In additica to providing the building, Mr. Mellon 
also gave his collection, consisting of 126 paintings 
and 26 pieces of sculpture, the latter largely from 
the Dreyfus Collection. These paintings cover the 
various Eurepean schools from the 13th Century to 
the 18th, and inclyde such masterpieces as Ra- 
phael’s Alba Madonna. The Niccolini-Cowper 
Madonna, and St. George and the Dragon; Van 
Eyek’s Annunciation; Botticelli’s Adoration of the 
Magi; nine Rembrandts, and three Vermeers. 
Twenty-one paintings in the Mellon Collection 
came from the famous Hermitage Gallery in Len- 
ingrad. Also in this collection are the Vaughan 
Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, and the Wash- 
ington Family, by Edward Savage of the Ameri- 
can School. 

The National Gallery has been augmented by the 
Samuel H. Kress collection. Among the master- 
pieces are Giorgione’s Adoration of the Shepherds, 
Raphael's portrait of Bindo Altoviti, a Madonna by 
Giotto and 9 paintings by Giovanni Bellini. There 
also are French paintings from the 17th to the 
early 19th centuries. 


The Jos. E. Widener collection of over 100 paint- 
ings includes 14 Rembrandts, 7 Van Dykes, 2 Ver- 
meers and examples of Italian masters; also: Ren- 
aissance and French sculpture and examples of the 
decorative arts. 

The Chester Dale collection includes master- 
pieces by Tintoretto, El Greco, Rubens, Zurbaran, 
Boucher, Drouais and Chardin, and a group of 
American paintings. French 19th and 20th century 
paintings have been placed on loan by Mr. Dale. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald has given 16,826 prints to 
the National Gallery. The print collection also in- 
cludes gifts from Miss Ellen T. Bullard, Miss Elisa- 
beth Achelis, Mr. and Mrs, J. Watson Webb, Mrs. 
Walter B. James, Mrs, Addie Burr Clark, George 
Matthew Adams and heirs of Frank Crowninshield. 
From the Collection of Edgar William and Bernice 
Chrysler Garbisch has come an important group 
of American Primitive paintings. 

The National Gallery has the Index of American 
Design, a collection of approximately 15,000 water 
color renderings of early crafts and folk arts 
in the United States from before 1700 until about 
1900; and about 5,000 photographs. The Library 
has over 11,000 vols, 


Arlington National Cemetery 

Arlington National Cemetery administered by the 
Department of the Army, is located at Fort Myer, 
Va., on the south bank of the Potomac River op- 
posite Washington. It was established June 15, 
1864, on land which originally was the estate of 
George Washington Parke Custis, adopted son of 
George Washington and which, before the Civil 
War, became the home of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

It now embraces more than 420 acres. An official 
report on Feb. 28, 1954; showed 81,994 military, 
naval and civilian persons buried there, of whom 
4,720 are unidentified. Among the unknown dead 
are 2,111 who died in the Civil War on the battle- 
fields of Virginia and 167 who lost their lives when - 
the battleship. Maine was blown up in Havana 
Harbor Feb. 15, 1898. 

Large memorial structures include the Temple 
of Fame; the Confederate Monument (1914); the 
U.S.N. Maine memorial (1915), and the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater (1920). 

Among famous Americans buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery are Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
who planned the City of Washington; Gen. Phil 
Sheridan, Gen. Philip Kearny, Adm. W. T. Samp- 
son, Gen. Walter W. Gresham, Gen. Tasker H. 
Bliss, Robert Todd Lincoln, William Jennings 
Bryan, Adm. Robert E. Peary, Adm. Horatio G, 
Wright, former President William Howard Taft, 
Major Walter Reed, Admiral Marc Mitscher, 
General John J. Pershing, James V. Forrestal 
and General H. H Arnold. 

Arlington House, or Lee Mansion, where the 
Custis and Lee families lived before the Civil War, 
is within the grounds. Robert E. ‘Lee lived there 
when the Civil War_broke out. It is now 4 
National Memorial, administered by the National 
Parks Service. 

Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 

The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of World 
War I is situated on the east front of the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater facing Washington across 
the Potomac. It is a simple monument of white 
marble bearing the inscription, ‘‘Here rests in 
honored glory an American soldier known but to 
God.’’ 

The Unknown Soldier was one of four unidenti- 
fied American soldiers whose bodies, by Congres- 
sional resolution, were disinterred from four U. 8. 
Army cemeteries in France (October, 1921). The 
bodies were placed in caskets and taken to Chalons- 
sur-Marne where a wounded and decorated veteran, 
Set. Edward F. Younger, selected one casket by 
placing on if a spray of white roses. The casket 
arrived in Washington Nov. 9, 1921, on the 
cruiser Olympia,.Adm. Dewey's flagship in the 
Battle of Manila Bay, and was placed in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol on the same catafalque on 
which had rested the bodies of the three martyred 
Presidents—Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley. The 
body was placed in the tomb on Armistice Day, 
Nov. 11, 1921, in the presence of President Harding 
and high officials and military and naval officers, 


Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 

The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 14th 
and Alaska Ave., N.W. Washington, D. C., is the 
central laboratory of pathology for the United 
States Army, Navy and Air Force, the Veterans 
Administration, the U. 8S. Public Health Service, 
The Atomic Energy Commission and other agen- 
cies. It is made up of four major departments and 
the Administrative Service. 
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artment of Pathology is concerned with 
casts, consultation, research and advanced 
training in‘ the pathology of diseases of medico- 
military importance. It is charged with review, 
confirmation or modification of the pathologic 
diagnosis on surgical and autopsy material from 
hospitals of the Armed Services and Veterans 
Administration. It conducts experimental, mor- 
phologic and statistical research and provides in- 
struction in advanced pathology, both general and 
related to medical specialties. A total of 656,000 
specimens and 6,332,508 histopathologic slides are 
available for study by qualified civilians. 


Medical Illustration Service is responsible for the 
collection, preparation, publication, exhibition, and 
file of medical illustration material of importance 
to the Armed Forces. Its facilities are also avail- 
able to the Medical Services of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and prescribed Federal and civilian 
medical agencies. It maintains a permanent cen- 
tral file illustrating diseases and injuries of mili- 
tary importance, and selected professional activi- 
ties of the Medical Services. Lantern slide loan 
sets and 16mm films. are available free to the 
medical profession and scientific groups. 


American Registry of Pathology operates 22 com- 
ponent registries in special fields of pathology as 
the centrai agency for a corresponding number of 
national medical, dental, and veterinary societies. 
Tts files contain approximately 96,754 cases. Loan 
sets of slides for microscopic study have been 
made available without charge to qualified physi- 
cians. About 4,620 loans are made annually. 


Medical Museum exhibits materials of profession- 
al and historical importance for the graduate study 
of physicians and allied scientists, and the edu- 
cation of laymen. Displays include examples of 
normal, abnormal and diseased structures of the 
human body. Demonstrations of wounds range 
from those inflicted by arrows and tomahawks 
during Indian wars to those caused by atomic 
explosions. The Museum houses one of the world’s 
largest collections of microscopes, stethoscopes, 
ophthalmoscopes, and other instruments. Moving 
pictures on medical and public health subjects are 
shown on Sundays. Pamphlets are available. The 
Museum buiiding is located at 9th and Indepen- 
dence Avenue, S.W., and is open to the public from 
9 a. m. to 5 p. m. daily, Sundays and holidays. 


Armed Forces Medical Library 

Armed Forces Medical Library, formerly the 
Army Medical Library, is the largest medical 
library in the country. 

It contains over 1,000,000 items, including about 
650,000 books, 600,000 pamphlets, 20,000 portraits 
and photographs, and about 650 incunabula and 
manuscripts. It receives about 8,500 serials regu- 
larly, approximately half of which is in foreign 
languages. Material in the Armed Forces Medical 
Library may be obtained by microfilm and photo- 
stat, subject to copyright restrictions; some vol- 
umes may be borrowed as inter-library loans. All 
monographs published before 1851, certain rare 
books, and all manuscripts are housed in the Li- 
brary’s History of Medicine Division, 11,000 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. The Library publishes 
the Current List of Medical Literature, a monthly 
index of articles in medical journals; the Armed 
Forces Medical Library Catalog, an annual catalog 
of titles added to the collections; and the Index- 
Catalogue, a basic medical bibliography since 1880, 


Corcoran Gallery of Art 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 17th St., between 
New York Ave., and E St., N.W., Washington, was 
donated by William Wilson Corcoran in 1869 and 
is privately endowed. Numerous benefactors, in- 
cluding Sen. W. A. Clark, have augmented its 
collections. 

The Gallery has a wide range of American and 
European art, including paintings by Cole, Innes, 
Peale, Sully, Ryder, Davies, Eakins, Bellows, Luks, 
Melchers, etc.; drawings by Sargent; etchings by 
Whistler, Pennell and others. 

Modern French paintings include a series on the 
life of Joan of Arc by Boutet de Monvel. There are 
Flemish tapestries, Gobelins, bronzes by Bayre 
and sculpture by Hiram Powers, including his 
Greek Slave, and a large number of miniature 
portraits of Americans by St. Memin. 

Recent notable exhibitions have been, American 
Processional (1950), Privately Owned (1952), and 
The Sword in America (1954) as well as the 
Corcoran Biennial Exhibitions of Contemporary 
American Oil Painting. 
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Society, Daughters of 
(org. 1890), occupies 
Memorial Continental 


and the Pan American buildings. 

The buildings contain offices, the Museum, with 
priceless heirlooms; 28 State rooms, furnished 
state organizations; the auditorium of Constitution 
Hall, and the Library, dedicated 1949. Notable 
works of art include Martha Washington by E. F. 
Ante nigra han aver Met Ve, eae 
Peale. e ary has over 40, vols., 
manuscripts and genealogical records. Microfilms 
of state census records, 1850-1880, may be con- 
sulted by appointment. The Genealogical Library 
is open to the public. 


s 
Folger Shakespeare Library 

The Folger Shakespeare Library on Capitol Hill, - 
Washington, D. C., 1s a research institution de- 
voted to the advancement of learning in the back- 
ground of Anglo-American civilization in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. It has the largest collection of 
Shakespeariana in the world with 79 copies of the 
First Folio and 239 copies of the Quartos. Its most 
significant collections, however, are source mater- 
ials useful in the study of English civilization in 
the period before 1700. Its collection of English 
books printed before 1640 is the largest in the 
Western Hemisphere. It also has extensive source 
materials for the history of theatre and drama 
from the Middle Ages to the end of the 19th 
century, both English and American. It owns a 
large collection of 16th and 17th century books 
gathered by Sir Leicester Harmsworth, English 
newspaper publisher. The library owns approxi- 
mately 150,000 volumes, many excessively rare. 

The library was founded and endowed by Henry 
Clay Folger, a former president of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, and his wife, Emily Jordan 
Folger. He left its administration to the trustees 
of his alma mater, Amherst College. The library 
is available to all accredited scholars and ad- 
vanced students working in fields where it has 
materials. It awards annually a certain number of 
grants-in-aid to promising scholars. Its exhi- 
bition gallery is open free every day except Sundays 
and holidays. Dr. Louis B. Wright is director. 


Thomas Jefferson Memorial 

The Thomas Jefferson Memorial stands on the 
south shore of the tidal basin in West Potomac 
park. It was dedicated by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Apr. 13, 1943, the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of Thomas Jefferson, The Pantheon 
style was adopted because it represents Jefferson’s 
artistic preference, and. the simplicity of the 
design is in keeping with his tastes in architecture. 

The design is a modification of that produced 
by John Russell Pope and carried to completion 
after his death in 1937 by his associates, Otto R. 
Eggers and Daniel P. Higgins. The Memorial 
consists of a circular structure in marble, which 
contains a marble-lined central circular chamber 
86.3 ft. in diameter, with a domed ceiling. The 
center of the room is dominated by a heroic 
full-length figure of Thomas Jefferson by the 
American sculptor, Rudulph Evans. 

On the frieze of the main entablature is an 
inscription: ‘‘I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.’’ On four panels on the 
sides of the memorial chamber are inscribed 
passages from the writings of Jefferson, including 
the Declaration of Independence. They express 
his convictions of personal liberty. and religious 
freedom and the obligation of the government to 
keep pace with human progress. 

The exterior of the structure is surrounded by a 
peristyle of Ionic columns, each 43 feet high. The 
flat dome which surmounts the Memorial is 95 feet 
8 inches above the floor at its apex. A. portico 
eight columns wide and two bays deep, surmounted 
by a low pediment, dominates the principal facade 
of the Memorial. A sculptural group depicting 
Jefferson reading a draft of the Declaration of 
Independence to a committee of the Continental 
Congress, by Adolph A. Weinman, occupies the cen- 
oe AS ie Papers, none sonnets composition is 
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ture is 183 feet 10 inches in diameter to exterior of 
stylobate and 151 feet 10 inches in diameter to 
exterior of peristyle. Height from floor of Memorial 
Room to top of dome, exterior 95 feet 8 inches; 
interior, 91 feet 8 inches. The 26 Ionic columns are 
each 5 feet 3 inches in diameter and 41 feet high. 
The portico is 92 feet 8 inches wide, 38 feet 4 
inches deep and 62 feet 2 inches high. The interior 
columns are 5 feet in diameter and 39 feet 2 inches 
high. Congress appropriated $3,000,000 to build the 


Memorial. 
Lincoln Memorial 

The Lincoln Memorial, in Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the axis of the Capitol and 
Washington Monument, was designed by Henry 
Bacon, architect of New York City, and dedicated 
May 30, 1922. It cost $2,940,000. 

The exterior of the Memorial symbolizes the 
Union of the United States of America. Surround- 
ing the walls of the Memorial Hall is a colonnade 
of the States of the Union, the frieze above it 
bearing the names of the 36 States existing at the 
time of Lincoln’s death. On the attic walls above 
the colonnade are inscribed the names of the 48 
States existing today. These walls and columns 
enclose the sanctuary containing three memorials 
to Abraham Lincoln. The place of honor is occu- 
pied by a colossal marble statue of the man him- 
self, facing the Washington Monument and Capitol. 
On the north wall is inscribed Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural Address; on the south wall is the Gettys- 
burg Address. 

The columns are not vertical, but are slightly 
tilted inward toward the building, and the tilt of 
the four corner columns is even more exaggerated. 
The outside face above the columns is also inclined 
inward, but less than the columns. The wall of the 
Memorial Hall. inclines inward least of all. 
was done to avoid the optical illusion of bulging 
at the top. 

The foundations of the Memorial rest upon bed- 
rock from 44 to 65 feet below the original grade. 
The superstructure of white Colorado-Yule marble 
is approximately 80 feet high and rests on a base 
composed of three immense marble steps. Masonry 
approaches from the direction of the Washington 
Monument and the Capitol ascend a terrace re- 
tained by a 14-foot granite wall. This wal) on the 
east and west sides is 256 feet, 10 inches long and 
187 feet long on the north and south sides. The 
walls of the Memorial are enclosed by a continuous 
colonnade 188 feet, 4 inches long and 118 feet, 6 
inches wide. The 38 columns in the colonnade, 
including the two standing in the entrance, are 
44 feet high, 7 feet 5 inches in diameter at the 
base, and the shafts are composed of 11 drums each. 

Greek Ionic columns 50 feet high and 5 feet, 6 
inches in diameter at the base divide the interior 
of the Memorial into three chambers. The walls of 
the interior are Indiana limestone, and the ceiling, 
which is 60 feet above the finished floor, is designed 
with bronze girders ornamented with laurel and 
pine leaves. The pariels between the girders are of 
Alabama marble saturated with paraffin to pro- 
duce translucency. 

-The outstanding feature of the Memorial is the 
statue of Abraham Lincoln, designed and modeled 
by Daniel Chester French. It represents Lincoln as 
the war President seated in a great armchair 1212 
feet high, over the back of which drapery has been 
placed, 28 blocks of Georgia white marble compose 
the statue, which is 19 feet high from head to foot. 
The extreme width, including the drapery over the 
chair, is 19 feet. The statue rests upon an oblong 
pedestal of, Tennessee marble 10 feet high, 16 feet 
wide, ana 17 feet deep, which in-turn rests upon 
a platform of Tennessee marble. 

The two murals by Jules Guerin typify alle- 
gorically the principles which were evident in the 
life of Lincoln. Each is 60 feet long and 12 feet 
high, In front of the Memorial is the Reflecting 
Pool, about 2,000 ft. long, ending in a Rainbow 
Pool, with a fountain of 200 Jets. 


Mount Vernon 

Mount Vernon on the south bank of the Potomac, 
16 miles below Washington, D. C., is part of a large 
tract of land in Northern Virginia which was ori- 
ginally included in a royal grant made to Lord 
Culpepper, who in 1674 granted 5,000 acres to 
Nicholas Spencer and John Washington. The di- 
vision between Spencer and Washington put John 
Washington’s son Lawrence in possession of the 
Washington half in 1690. Later it became the 
property of Lawrence Washington’s son Augustine, 
the father of George Washington. 

The present house is an enlargement of one ap- 
“ parently built on the site of an earlier one by 
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Augustine Washington, who lived there 1735-1738. 
His son Lawrence came there in 1743, when he re- 
named the plantation Mount Vernon in honor of 
Admiral Vernon under whom he had served in the 


West Indies. Lawrence Washington died in 1752 and — 


Was succeeded as proprietor of Mount Vernon by 
his half-brother, George W: a 

To Mount Vernon in 1759 Washington brought 
his wife, Martha Dandridge Custis, having previ- 
ously enlarged the house from 145 to 24% stories. 
Here he cultivated a farm and employed a shoe- 
maker, a tailor, a dozen textile workers and 
other help. Just before the Revolution he planned 
additions, and when he was called away to war 
his kinsman Lund Washington supervised the 
work, which was completed after Washington re- 
turned in 1783. During the Revolution Washington 
visited Mount Vernon only twice, on the way to 
and from Yorktown in 1781. His wife often 
stayed with him at headquarters. He returned to 
the house on Christmas Eve, 1783. In 1789 he 
left to become President and lived in. New York 
and Philadelphia, with brief visits to the planta- 
tion. He came back in 1797 and died in Mount 
Vernon Dec. 14, 1799. He was buried in the old 
family vault. He had made plans for a new burial 
vault and this was built in 1831. Both his re- 
mains and those of Martha, who died in 1802, 
were transferred there. 

Mount. Vernon was left to Washington’s nephew, 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice Bushrod Washington, 
and by him to his nephew, John A. Washington, 
whose son, John Augustine Washington was the 
last private owner. In 1858, when the place was 
run down, Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham of South 
Carolina organized the Mount Vernon Ladies Assn., 
which bought the mansion and 200 acres, since 
extended to 475 acres. The Association reassem- 
bled original Washington furniture and repaired 
the buildings. It restored the kitchen garden, 
flower garden and experimental botanical garden, 
reconstructed the greenhouse and built a museum. 
It is believed that 16 trees planted by Washington 
still exist, and that the boxwood of the flower 
garden dates from 1798, 

The Association preserves house and tomb with 
the visitor’s fee. It has a regent, Mrs. Thomas 
Ives Hare Powel, and vice regents for the 48 states. 


National Academy of Sciences 

The National Academy of Sciences is a private 
non-profit corporation composed of members chosen 
from among the leading scientists in the United 
States. It was incorporated under Congressional 
charter, approved by President Lincoln March 3, 
1863, for the promotion of science and to invyesti- 
gate, examine, experiment, and report upon any 
subject of science or the useful arts when re- 
quested by the Government, 

The National Research Council was organized by 
the Academy for the war emergency in 1916 with 
the cooperation of scientific and technical societies. 
By request of President Wilson it was permanently 
established in 1918 to stimulate and advise on gov- 
ernment and private research through various 
media. It has representatives of more than 100 
scientific societies, representatives of the Govern- 
ment, and a number of members-at-large, 

The building and general maintenance of the 
Academy-Research Council are financed by a 
$5,000,000 endowment given by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration in 1919, Other costs are supported by 
Government and private funds. 


National. Archives and Records 


The Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the.United States and the Bill of Rights 
are now enshrined in the National Archives Exhi- 
bition Hall, whither they were brought from the 
Library of Congress in December, 1952. These 
charters and many other famous documents of 
American history are on view weekdays, 9 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., and Sundays and holidays, except 
Christmas Day, 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Readable facsimiles of the three documents are 
available in an inexpensive 16-page publication, 
Charters of Freedom, and facsimiles of other his- 
torical documents, such as the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation and the first Inaugural Address of George 
Washington are also available. Certain series of 
records of high research value are available on 
microfilm. 

The National Archives and Records Service is a 
part of the General Services Administration. It 
consists of the National Archives and the Divisions 
of Records Management and the Federal Register 
in Washington, and the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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Library in Hyde Park, N. Y. It is headed by Dr. 
Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United States. 

Its functions are to promote the efficient man- 
agement of records throughout the Government; to 
facilitate the orderly destruction of Federal records 
no longer needed and the economical storage of 
those needed for a short time only; to preserve, 
describe, and render reference service on those 
selected for permanent preservation; to publish the 
daily Federal Register, the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations, the statute-at-large and the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Organization Manual, and to supervise 
collections in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 
There are now nearly 800,000 cubic feet of records 
in the National Archives Building in Washington. 
They date from the Revolutionary War through 
World War II and include more than 250,000 
sound recordings, 900,000 maps and charts, 2,000,- 
000 photographic items and the equivalent of 
75,000 reels of motion-picture film. About 400,000 
reference services are supplied annually. 


National Geographic Society . 

The National Geographic Society was founded in 
1888 ‘‘for the increase and diffusion of geographic 
knowledge.’”’ It occupies its own building at 1146 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.—head- 
quarters for expeditions to many parts of the 
world, the Society’s publications, and its scientific 
projects. : 

The Society publishes the National Geographic 
Magazine for its 2,100,000 members (1954), as well 
as occasional books, and special monographs de- 
seribing its scientific research; maintains a news 
service issuing 300 News Bulletins annually and 
sends weekly Geographic School Bulletins during 
the school year to 27,000 teachers. Memorabilia, 
paintings, and photographs of world geography are 
exhibited in Explorer’s Hall. Large-scale maps of 
world areas are issued regularly by a cartographic 
division; many proved valuable to the armed 
forces during World War II. A photographic li- 
brary of 455,000 pictures, published and unpub- 
lished, is maintained; as is a geographic library 
of 22,000 vols. 

In 1954 the Society and Lowell Observatory, 
Flagstaff, Ariz., sent astronomers to Bloemfontein, 
South Africa, to make observations of the planet 
Mars as it swung within 40,000,000 miles of the 
earth, closest in 13 years. Directed by Dr. E. C. 
Slipher, this ‘‘Mars Expedition’’ contributed greatly 
to an extensive study of earth’s celestial neighbor 
by observatories all around the world. 

Entering its sixth year, the National Geographic 
Society-Palomar Observatory Sky Survey continued 
its discoveries of thousands of new star systems as 
it worked on a photographic atlas of the heavens. 
The Sky Survey employs the 48-inch Big Schmidt 
telescope camera at Palomar. The atlas, when 
finished, will map three-quarters of the visible uni- 
verse from Palomar to a distance of 3 sextillion 
(21 zeros) miles. 

Aqualung divers in the Mediterranean Sea near 
Marseille, working with the National Geographic 
Society-Calypso Oceanographic Expeditions, con- 
tinued to raise the pottery cargo of a 2,200-year- 
old’ Greek ship, oldest of its type ever found. 
Captain J. Y. Cousteau, the expedition leader, 
used stroboscopic photoflash equipment invented by 
Dr. Harold E. Edgerton in the research work of 
the French Navy’s bathyscaphe F.N.R.S.-3, an 
undersea chamber in which oceanographers made 
descents to world record depths in 1954. He also 
began investigation of a submarine ridge in the 
Indian Ocean off Madagascar. 

Other continuing studies under the Society’s 
sponsorship included those on the aurora borealis 
by Dr. Carl W. Gartlein of Cornell University, and 
research in Florida waters on pelagic fishes and 
plankton being carried on by the Marine Labora- 
tory of the University of Miami. 

In 1954 NGS expeditions explored little-known 
Melville Island off northern Australia, the wilder- 
ness of interior New Guinea and ancient Eskimo 
settlements on Southampton and Coats Islands in 
Canada’s Hudson Bay. During the solar eclipse 
Chicago’s Yerkes Observatory led a study spon- 
sored by the Society of the sun’s strange zodiacal 
light, a faint hazy glow in the sky that may 
sometimes be seen just before dawn and after 
dusk. 

President Eisenhower on Feb. 11, 1954, presented 
the Society’s Hubbard Gold Medal to the British 
mountaineering expedition that conquered Mount 
Everest the preceding May. Replicas of the medal 
went to Sir John Hunt, the leader and to Sir 
Edmund Hillary and Tensing Norkey, who reached 
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Everest’s peak. Earlier recipients of the Hubbard 
Medal were Peary, peeriaS Gilbert, Shackleton, 


A. Jaggar, Dr. Alexander Wetmore, and Dr. and 
Mrs. Matthew W. Stirling, and others. 

On May 5, 1954, Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor retired as 
editor of the National Geographic Magazine on 
completion of more than 55 years in that post. He 
retired also as president of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, which office he had held since 
1920. 

Officers of the Society effective on that date are: 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, Gilbert 
Grosvenor; President and Editor, John Oliver La 
Gorce; Vice President and Associate Editor, Mel- 
ville Bell Grosvenor; Secretary, Thomas W. Mc- 
Knew; Treasurer, Robert V. Fleming. Research 
Committee Chairman, Lyman J. Briggs; Vice 
Chairman, Alexander Wetmore. 


The Pentagon 

The Pentagon is the world’s largest office build- 
ing. It is situated on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac River, and covers 34 acres. It houses 
personnel of the Dept. of Defense, which includes 
the Depts. of the Army, Navy and Air Force. The 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries of the three 
departments and the military Chiefs of Staff have 
offices here. The building does not accommodate all 
the personnel of the Dept. of Defense. 

The Pentagon was completed Jan. 15, 1943, at 
a cost of about $83,000,000. It covers 34 acres and 
has 200 acres of lawns and terraces. It is 5 stories 
high and consists of 5 rings of buildings connected 
by 10 corridors, with a 5-acre pentagonal court in 
the center. Each of the outermost sides of the 
building is 921 ft. long and the perimeter is seven- 
eighths of a mile. The gross floor area is approxi- 
mately 6,500,000 sq. ft. There is a mezzanine below 
the first floor and a basement below that. The lat- 
ter is used for records and offices and accommo- 
dates 3,000 persons. 

Daytime population is 28,500, 70% civilians. The 
war-time peak in April, 1945, was 26,500. 

Parking space covers 64 acres and can hold 8,300 
vehicles. The bus terminal has 894 bus trips in 
and out daily. . 

Many facilities for daily use, such as a bank, 
drug store, medical and dental clinics, ticket 
agency, are located in the Pentagon. It has the 
largest private exchange switchboard, staffed by 
approximately 200 persons. This serves the entire 
Dept. of Defense and has over 45,000 telephones 
connected by 175,000 miles of cable, handling-280,- 
000 calls a day. 

Some of the workers eat 2 or 3 meals in the 
building. A staff of approximately 675 prepares 
and serves meals from 3 kitchens to 2 restaurants, 
6 cafeterias, 9 beverage bars and an outside 
snack bar located in the inner court which is open 
during the summer months. During an average day 
Pentagon personnel consume approximately 30,000 
cups of coffee, 3800 quarts of milk and milk 
products and 7,000 soft drinks. 


Walter Reed Army Medical Center 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center has three 
locations. Headquarters, at 6825 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., comprises Walter Reed Army 
Hospital, Army Medical Service Graduate School, 
and Central Dental Laboratory. 

The hospital has a daily average of 1,500 bed 
patients exclusive of daily out-patients. The 
school spearheads the Army’s medical, dental, and 
veterinary educational and research programs. 
The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology this year 
joined the Center when its new bombproof 8-story 
building, 3 below ground, was occupied. 

_A section at Forest Glen, Md., houses the hos- 
pital’s ambulatory center, the Army Prosthetics 
Research Laboratory, engaged in research on arti- 
ficial limbs, an audiology and speech correction 
center, and the Army’s first school of practical 
nursing for enlisted personnel. Completed in 1954 
were modern research facilities for the school’s 
expanding program. The third section is a housing 
development for enlisted personnel at Glenhaven, 


The Center has facilities comparable to a cit 
of 6,000. Major General Leonard D. Heaton is 
in command. Visitors are welcome. 
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Smithsonian Institution 

Smithsonian Institution was established in 1846 
under the terms of the will of James Smithson, 
an Englisman, who bequeathed his fortune in 
1826 to the United States to found in Washington 
an institution for the “increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.”’ 

The Smithsonian issues 14 series of scientific 
publications which are distributed free to libraries, 
learned societies, and educational institutions 
throughout the world. It also maintains a library 
of more than 900,000 volumes, mainly transactions 
of learned societies and scientific periodicals. 

Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, the Freer Gallery of Art, 
the International Exchange Service, the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the National Zoological Park, 
the Astrophysical Observatory, including the Di- 
vision of Radiation and Organisms, the National 
Air Museum, and the Canal Zone Biological Area. 

The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 
and ethnology of America, and has large and im- 
portant collections illustrating American history, 
including military and naval material, as well as 
valuable series relating to engineering and indus- 
tries. It is ah educational and research museum, 
and issues scientific publications. 

The National Air Museum, estab. 1946, contains 
aeronautical exhibits, including the Kitty’ Hawk 
plane of the Wright brothers, Lindbergh’s Spirit 
of St. Louis, Wiley Post’s Winnie Mae and Lang- 
ley’s planes. : 

The National Collection of Fine Arts contains 
numerous :mportant art works, including a valu- 
able collection of etchings and engravings from 
George P. Marsh; the Harriet Lane Johnston 
bequest, comprising numerous portraits and other 
works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Italian 
masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson collection of 
rare paintings by Italian, English, French, Flemish, 
and Dutch masters; the William T. Evans col- 
lection, comprising 150 examples of the works of 
contemporary American artists, the Gellatly col- 


A special room is devoted to the paintings of 
Albert Pinkham Ryder. The Freer Gallery of Art, 
the gift of Charles L. Freer, has rich collections of 
Chinese and Japanese art, paintings by Thayer, 
Dewing, Homer, and Tryon, and paintings and 
etchings by Whistler, including his Peacock Room. 


Washington National Monument 

The Washington National Monument is a taper- 
ing shaft or obelisk of white marble, 555 feet, 51% 
inches in height and 55 feet, 144 inches square 
at the base. Eight small windows, two on each 
side, are located at the 500 foot level, where 
Washington points of interest are indicated. 

The erection of the monument by the Washing- 
ton National Monument Society with funds ob- 
tained by popular subscription was authorized by 
Congress in 1848. The cornerstone was laid July 4 
of the same year. Work progressed slowly until 
1854 when $300,000 had been subscribed and 156 
feet of the shaft erected. In that year the enter- 
prise became the subject of controversy and con- 
tributions ceased. Work was resumed 1878 at 
Government expense by the Corps of Engineers. 

The capstone, which weighs 3,300 pounds, was 
set in place Dec. 6, 1884, marking the completion 
of the work. The monument was dedicated Feb. 
21, 1885, and was opened Oct. 9, 1888. 

The monument is faced with dressed white 
marble in 2-foot courses. All of the marble was 
obtained from a nearby source in Maryland. For 
the first 150 feet, the marble is backed by rubble 
masonry of Potomac river gneiss or bluestone. 
From this point to the 452-foot level cut New 
England granite was used, above which the walls 
are entirely of marble, 

Set into the interior walls are 189 memorial 
stones bearing inscriptions and contributed by for- 
eign countries, the 48 states, cities and organiza- 
tions. 

The capstone is crowned by a small right pyra- 
mid of pure aluminum 5.6 inches at its base and 
8.9 inches high, weighing 100 ounces. 

The computed weight of the monument is 81,- 
120 tons, divided as follows: foundation, 36,912 
tons; lower portion of shaft, erected prior to 1854, 
22,373 tons; upper portion of shaft, 21,260 tons; 


lection of paintings, glassware, and other objects. | pyramidion, 300 tons; iron framework, 275 tons. 


How fo Obtain U. S. Government Publications 


The United States Government issues many 
publications of cultural, historical and practical 
interest, especially dealing with farming, fruit 
raising, soil treatment, water conservation and 
many other useful topics. A free semi-monthly 
list of publications for sale at low prices is avail- 
able. Information may be obtained by addressing 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

All available public documents are listed in the 
Monthly Catalogue of U. Public Documents. 
which costs $3 a year in the United States. and 
$3.75 for foreign delivery. The Government has 
available about 2,000,000 publications, many rare. 


Price lists on application. Remittances must be 
made in advance by check, money order or postal 
note (postage stamps are not acceptable in pay- 
ment for government purchases), or by coupons 
sold in sets of 20 for $1; deposits of $5 or more may 
be left with the. Superintendent of Documents 
against future orders. 

The Bureau of the Census issues«a quarterly 
Catalogue of United States Census Publications 
and a Monthly Supplement. Its publications in~- 
clude business reports, trade studies, foreign 
commerce studies, imports and exports, and 
reports on finance, population, housing and 
manufacturing. These, too, may be obtained 
from the Supt. of Documents. 


Emilie Dionne, Quintuplet, Dies; Other Multiple Births 


The Dionne quintuplets, the most famous sisters 
in the world, lost one of their number Aug. 6, 
1954, when Emilie died at a Roman Catholic 
hostel near Ste. Agathe, Que., Canada. She and 
her sisters, Annette, Cecilie, Marie, Yvonne, were 
20 on May 28. Emilie had been at the hostel for 
the aged for two months and had intended to 
enter the order of the Oblate Sisters of Mary Im- 
maculate that conducted it. She had _ suffered 
from epilepsy and had three strokes shortly before 
she died. She was buried in the Catholic cemetery 
at Corbeil, Ont., near her home. 

The quintuplets were born to Mr. and Mrs. Oliva 
Dionne May 28, 1934, in Callander, Ont., Canada. 
Dr. Allan R. Dafoe delivered all within half an 
hour. Their aggregate weight was 13 lbs., 6 ounces. 
The state interested itself in their welfare and 
their education was carefully supervised. Photo- 
graphs and articles about them yielded the basis 
for financial independence, but they were not ex- 
ploited on the stage. They came to New York in 
October, 1950, with classmates of the Villa Notre 
Dame high school, and sang at a benefit for the 
Alfred E. Smith Memorial Hospital at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 

In September, 1953, the sisters separated for the 
first time. Marie entered the Roman Catholic order 
of the Sisters of the Holy Sacrament at Quebec 
as a postulant and on May 24, 1954, took the vows 
of a novice. She returned home in July, apparently 
suffering from homesickness. At that time Emilie 


went to meet her and, losing her directions, in- 
quired the way from police in Montreal. During 
the winter of 1953-54 Emilie had studied domestic 
science at the Institut Familiale in Nicolet, Que., 
as did Annette and Cecilie, and Yvonne studied 
art at the Congregation of Notre Dame, Montreal. 
In the fall, 1954, Marie and Annette enrolled in 
the College Marguerite-Bourgeoys, Montreal, 
Marie taking the regular course and Annette 
studying the piano for teaching. 


TEXAS QUADRUPLETS 


Quadruplets appear more often in the news. A 
healthy. group of American quadruplets thrives 
in Galveston, Tex., the four daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. E. Badgett, born Feb. 1, 1939, and there- 
fore 15 years old in 1954. They are named Jeral- 
dine, Joyce, Joan and Jeanette. When born they 
weighed from 3 Ibs. 912 oz. to 3 Ibs. 14 oz. 


DILIGENTI QUINTUPLETS 


Quintuplets, two boys and three girls, were born 
to G. Franco Diligenti and his wife Vallota July 
15, 1943, in Buenos Aires, Argentina. The father 
is president of textile corporations and visited the 
United States in 1954. He reported that the quints, 
now 11, attend different private schools to develop 
as individuals. They speak Spanish, Italian, 
French, German and English. The Diligentis also 
have a son, married and in Montreal, and two 
teen-age daughters at home. : 
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‘known as the Empir ire State, was one of the 
Spot Mite Sag ret? It was named by Charles II 


ican War of 


, King 


k, when he ordered New Nether taken from the Dutch 664, The 
ES ae A tar Sea ites 
ied George Clinton governor It ratified the Constitution of of the United July 26, 1778. 
New York City became the first capital of the United States e Washington took 
as first President in Federal Hall, at Broad and Wall Sts., ane SO 1189. 


Governors of New York State 


Name Residence Elected Name : Elected 
Geol Scala Ulster Co...... , 1777 5, 1872 
Jonn Jay...... ‘|New York City. aoe, "1795 J. en... 3, Hed 
eOrEe Clinton. ...-|Ulster pril, ta, rie ag fe [AIPA 3. Jess ‘}Rov 4 pi 
organ R ae f° 
Daniel D, Tompkins|Richmond C 1807 || Grover Cleveland... , 1882 
John Taylor*. i . |Albany........ 1817 || David B. Hill*..... Elmira nes .|Jan. 6, 1885 
De Witt Clinton. ::.|New York City. 817 ‘P. Flower. .|New York Clty.|Nov. 3, 1891 
Joseph C. Yates... .|Schenectady....|Nov. 6, Rhinecliff...... Nov. 6, sone 
De Witt Clinton....|New York City: Nov. 3, lack 3, 1 
Nathaniel Pitcher*..|Sandy Hill eb. 11, 8, BES) 
Martin Van Bur 5, 6, 
12, 8, 1904 
; 6, 1906 
, 6, 1910 
: 1 Se 2 
‘ William Sulzer a 
. Martin H. Glynn*, .|Albany........ Oct. re 1913 


iz} 
ns 
00 


Horatio Seymour... 
Myron H. Clark... .|C: 2 
John A. King...... Queens Co N 
Edwin D. Morgan, .|New York City. 
Horatio Seymour. . .| Deerfield 

Reuben E. Fenton. .|Frewsburgh. . Ov. 
John T. Hoffman... .|New York Clty. Nov. 


Sey RIPANIEAIEELD.IN 
[ul ape apd age ae od _ 
Brora 
Seuooe S 


Charles 8. Whitman New York Clty:|Nov. 3, 1914 
Alfred mit . 8 


E. Smith. ...|New York City. rn 5, 191) 
Nathan L. Miller,..|Syracuse....... 2,1 
E. Smith.: Nov. 7, 1922 
D. Roosevelt. Nov. 6, 1928 
Herbert H. are 8,1 
Charles Poletti*. . Ci 
Thomas E. Dewey ..'New York City 3, 1942 


Nov 
(Consult Index for 1954 Election Results) 


*The Ganatitution of 1777 did not specify the 
time when the Governor should enter on the duties 
of his office. Gov. Clinton — declared elected 
July 9, and qualified on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, 
ap act was passed for veguisting elections, ‘which 
provided that the He ale’ and the Lieutenant 
Governor should enter on July 1 after their elec- 
tion. The Constitution = 1821 fixed their in- 
auguration after 1823 for Jan. 1 

Governor Taylor, acting, succeeding Governor 


Tompkins, resigned. 

Governor Pitcher, following death of 
Governor Clinton. 

Governor Throop became Governor upon resig- 
nation of Governor Van Buren to become U. 
Secretary of State. 


acting, 


Cleveland (1882) resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to become 
President of the United States, and Hill, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, succeeded him as Governor, and 
was elected Noy. 6, 1885, for a full term. 

Sp (1906) resigned as Governor, Oct. 6. 

to become a Justice of the Supreme Court 
= core onited States, and was succeeded as Gov- 
ernor by Lieutenant Governor Horace White. 

Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant Governor and be- 
came Governor Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, who 

was impeacned, was removed from office. Sulzer 
died in Hod. 

Governor Lehman resigned on Dec. 2, 1942, and 
was succeeded as Governor by Lieut. Gov. Charles 
Poletti, who was Governor for 29 days. 


New York State General Fund Receipts and Expenditures’ 


Source: 


Fiscal Year 
Ending March 31 


Receipts 


1,074,842,979.03 
1,090,453,872 70 


1954 ee 
BUbON ORT ArNeicu.c. chs ces cs 1,132,425,000.00 


$210. 608,797. Std eae 149,280.54 


Executive Department, Division of the Budget 


Expenditures 
State Local 
purposes assistance Total 


$460,758,078.41 


212;110,110.1 267,816, 114.64 479,926,224.80 
280,302,590.36 376,570,498.72 656,873,089.07 
315,288,213,32 390,661,854.21 705,950,067.53 
324,786,466.33 885,632.25 725.672,098. 
361,357,036,20 505,642 623.62 866,999,659.82 
361,074,110.77 208,461.41 891,282,572.18 
476.117.418.465 | 377480.498 99 | 1,088,807, 898-76 
418. +480, ,053.597,843.78 
475, Gee sepia 599,239,087.35 67,2 3 


074, 6: 
632,934,461.46 | 1. 130,464 .849.53 


tReceipts prior to 1951 include General Fun 


Meter cee orbe ts ek Dee es meat revenned ant shared taxes distributed to localities. 


sharing program has been superseded by a new 


expenditures and the shared tax distribution. The tax- 
program of per capita assistance, 


Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, New York State 


Source: 


New York State Department of Health 


Births and Deaths are for the resident population. Marriages recorded. 


Estimat- R: 
=p eer pels Mar- ates per 1,000 population Decsnere 
(Cal.) lation Births | Deaths | riages Persons under |} 1 000 ive 
; July 1 Birth Deaths | Married | 1 year B 
1945... .|14,094,635| 234,110] 152,913} 120,314 
1946. ..|14,228,272| 285,145] 152427) 182/981 286 ip: ae a o07 307 
1947, . .|14,385,942] 323,307] 156,862] 165,431] 22'5 10:9 23.0 9,074 38:1 
ies |isroness) Movies) Ueto) Hetil 302 | 8 | ate | ga | ah 
1950. . |14/909; 00,752) 156,1 141:078| 30:3 108 180 7380 38 
ee lig soesoe] Begs] level ams] 39 | lee | ate | FA | dae 
: 2 é : ; 
1953*. | 12 513,768] 327,225] 164/182] 126,151 Bia ine 183 Bose 346 
*Provisional, 
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New York State Parks with Campsites 
Source: Divisions ot Parks and Lands & Forests, New York State Conservation Department 


THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


The Palisades Interstate Park is a cnain of parks 
that lie aiong the west bank of the Hudson River 
beginning at Fort Lee in New Jersey, embracing 
the Palisades, a large part of the Highlands of the 
Hudson, and terminating at Newburgh, in New 
York. The rocks of the Palisades are said by 
Geologists to be 150,000,000 years old. 

Within the area of the Park, under the supervi- 
sion of the Palisades. Interstate Park Commission, 
is the Stony Point Battlefield Reservation. 

The total area of the Park is 51,901 acres, of 
which the Harriman Section covers 39,935 acres; 
Bear Mt. area, 4,490; Storm King, 1,057; Hook 
Mt., 655; B.auvelt, 536; Tallman Mt., 781; Haver- 
straw, 73; Palisades, 16; Stony Point, 45. 

Every section of the Park is accessible by motor 
highways and by interior roads. the summer 
season, steamboats run to Hook Mountain and 
Bear Mountain. The West Shore Railroad reaches 
the eastern borders, and the Erie the western. 

The main artery connecting the several sections 
of the Park is U. S. Route 9-W, readily accessible 
by way of the Holland Tunnel, the George Wash- 
ington Bridge or the Dyckman Street-Englewood 
Ferry from New York City and from Yonkers, over 
the Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. It is a scenic highway 
almost constantly in sight of the Hudson River. 
New York State Route 17 gives access to the 
southern and western portions of the Harriman 
Section of the Park and U. S. Route 6 crosses the 
northeastern corner of the Bear Mountain-Harri- 
man Section. From the east side of the Huason 
River, access to the Park may be had over the 
are Mountain Parkway and the Bear Mountain 

ridge. 

Camping facilities are available by permit at 
Lake Tiorati and Lake Welch in Harriman State 


Park 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKS 


Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 acre 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres 
near Harmon. 

Long Island Sound Shore—Glen Island (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
land; Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
resort. Playland is the largest recreational center 
in the Westchester County Park System. In addi- 
tion to a splendid salt-water beach and fresh- 
water sw ing pool, boardwalk and _ picnic 
groves, it has one of the world’s most modern 
amusement parks, game rooms, Playland is an 
all-year resort. 


Inland Parks—Tibbetts Brook (161 acres) at 
Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Everit 
Macy (202 acres) at Ardsley, encompassing Wood- 
lands Lake; Silver Lake (161 acres) in the Town 
of Harrison; Blue Mountain Reservation (1,586 
acres) in the southern part of Peekskill; Ward 
Pound Ridge Reservation (4,100 acres) forest lands 
locatea at Cross River; Mohansic (1,100 acres) in- 
clude Mohansic Lake on Taconic Parkway; Will- 
sons Woods (23 acres) at Mt. Vernon, adjoins 
Hutchinson River Parkway; Saxon Woods Park 
(850 acres) along Hutchinson River Parkway 
in Scarsdale; Maple Moor (140 acres) along 
Hutchinson River Parkway in-Mamaroneck River 
Valley; Sprain Lake (130 acres) in Yonkers; Haw- 
thorne Playfield on Saw Mill River Parkway at 
Pleasantville, and 6 acres at Hawthorne Circle; 
Ridge Road Picnic Area (170 acres) in the Town 


reenburgh. 
BE e.  PARKWAYS 


The Saw Mill River Parkway runs from Van 
Cortlandt Park to Mt. Kisco. The Cross County 
Parkway cofinects the Saw Mill River Parkway, 
Yonkers, witi: the Hutchinson River Parkway, New 
Rochelle. The Hutchinson River Parkway extends 
from the New York City line in Pelham Bay 
Park to the Connecticut line, where it connects 
with the Merritt Parkway, which extends east. 
The Bronx River Parkway extends from the city 
line northerly 1342 miles to the Taconic State 
Parkway at Valhalla. The Central Westchester 
Parkway runs from Westchester Avenue northerly 
for a distance of two miles to its intersection 
with Route 22, in the city of White Plains and 
the Town ot rrison. 


LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS 


Valley Stream (130 acres), 18 miles from N. Y., 
from Southern State Parkway to Merrick Road. 

Hempstead Lake (904 acres), 21 miles from N. Y., 
on Southern State Parkway. 

Jones Beach (2,413 acres), 40 miles from N. Y. 
This park is reached by the Grand Central_and 
Northern State Parkways, the Southern State 
Parkway, Sunrise Highway, or Merrick Road to 
either the Meadowbrook State Parkway or. the 
Wantagh State Parkway. Jones Beach State Park 


may also be reached from Long Beach by the Loo 
Causeway and the Meadowbrook Parkway: and 
via the Long Island Railroad with bus connections. 
Jones Beach has over 2 miles of ocean bathing 
beach, a stillwater bathing area in Zachs Bay, a 
salt water diving, swimming and wading pool in 
the West Bathhouse, restaurants, cafeterias, 
boardwalk, The Marine Stadium seats 8,205, Ara- 
bian Nights, a musical spectacle with music adap- 
ted from Rimsky-Korsakov, was presented at the 
Marine Stadium during 1954 and held over into 
1955 by Guy Lombardo and Director Allen Zee, 

Bethpage (1,529 acres), 37 miles from N. Y., 
north of Farmingdale. Bethpage occupies a rolling 
Wooded tract north of the Village of Farming- , 
dale on the Nassau-Suffolk County Line. Four 18- 
hole golf courses and a clubhouse are available. 
There are picnic groves, over ten miles of bridle 
paths and pedestrian trails, a stable where well- 
trained saddle horses may be hired, and a ace 
field where games may be witnessed every Sun- 
day afternoon during the polo season. 

Fire Island (3,288 acres) 53 miles from N. Y., 
ferry at Babylon. 

Belmont Lake (394 acres), 42 miles from N. Y. 

Heckscher (2,006 acres), 50 miles from N. Y., on 
Great South Bay, south of E. islip. 

Sunken Meadow (1,791 acres), 45 miles from 
N. Y., near Kings Park; on Long Island Sound. 

Wildwood (775 acres), 73 miles from N. Y., on 
Long Island Sound. 

Montauk Point (480 acres), 132 miles from N, Y., 
on the ocean. 

Hither Hills (3,186 acres), 122 miles from N. Y., 
on the oceun, west of Montauk. 

Orient Beach (1,204 acres), 108 miles from N. Y., 
on Gardiners Bay. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 


At the public campsites in the Adirondack and 
Catskill regions there is a service charge of 50 
cents per permit per night or $3.00 per week. 
Permits are limited to 6 persons. 


Catskill Park contains 600,000 acres, of which 
the state owns more than 221,000 acres, The 
park is situated in the Hudson, Delaware and 
Mohawk valleys. There is a rim of high, rough, and 
precipitous mountains extending from the norther- 
ly end of the park along the northeast and easterly 
part. The Catskill section is reached by rail on the 
New York Central to Rhinecliff, thence by ferry to 
Kingston, the terminus of the Catskill Mountain 
branch of the New York Central railroad; and by 
the New York, Ontario and Western railroad. The 
chief campsites are: 


Beaver Kill—turn north from State Highway, 
route 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. The 
campsite is about five miles from this point over 
hard surfaced roads. 


Woodland Valley—turn south from State High- 
way, route 28, one mile west of Phoenicia. Five 
mile run on good macadam to campsite. 


Devil’s Tombstone—turn north from_ State 
Highway, route 28, at Phoenicia or south from 
State Highway, route 23-A, two miles east of 
Hunter. The campsite is at the southerly entrance 
to the Stony -Ciove, a narrow defile between 
Hunter and Plateau mountains, through which 
the highway passes. 


North Lake—turn north from State Highway, 
route 23-A, at Haines Falls. There follows a 
drive of three miles, 


UP-STATE PARKS 


Taconic, at Copake Falls (6,210 acres). 90 miles 
from N. Y.; Lake Taghkanic (858 acres), 115 miles 
from N. Y.; Clarence Fahnestock Memorial (3,400 
acres), 9 miles from Cold Spring; Margaret Lewis 
Norrie (323 acres) on Hudson River, 9 miles north 
of Poughkeepsie. 


Echo Lake (64 acres) at Millwood, N. Y. Hunter 
Brook (14 acres), 5 miles east of Peekskill, N. Y, 
Kitchawan (20 acres), 2 miles north of Millwood. 

Wall tents, 12 x 14 with floor, outside fireplace, 
table and benches accommodating six. Wall tents, 
8 x 10, and accommodating four. Camp sites are 
rented to those supplying their own equipment, 
Cottages accommodating as many as from two to 
eight persons. Application for accommodations 
should be made in advance to the superintendent 
at Taconic park and the caretaker at the others. 
The Taconic State Parkway includes the former 
Bronx River Parkway extension, and passes 
through Putnam and Dutchess Counties. 

Selkirk Shores, on Lake Ontario, 4 miles W. of 
Pulaski; Green Lakes, 10 miles E. of Syracuse; 
Chenango Valley, on Chenango River, 12 miles N. 
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ta: Chittenango Falls, 3 miles N. of Cazeno- 
Oe Clack soservetien, 2 miles S. E. of Syracuse. 


554 ayes miles-atat 
; Sto Brook acres), . 
Moravia; Stony ( Sta |e 


566 acres), in Village of that name; Newtown 
Battleniela Reesrvotion (330 acres), 5 miles S. E. 
of Elmira. 


Letchworth Park (9,323 acres, 3 waterfalls), on 
upper Genesee River, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 

Hamlin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 
ter (822 acres). Sy 

Allegany (57,963 acres), 70 miles from Buffalo, 
30 mies veoae Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, 
Pa.; Lake Erie (355 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk; 
Cuba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. 

State Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
Park ‘(126 acres); Devil’s Hole State Park (42 
acres); Beaver Island State Park (722 acres), 
Grand Island; Buckhorn Island State Park (923 
acres), Buckhorn. Island. 


Thousand Islands State Parks, 13 in number. be- 
tween Sackets Harbor and Chippewa Bay. 

John Boyd Macher (1,108 acres), 15 miles south- 
west of Albany on State route 157. 


ADIRONDACK REGION 


At the public campsites in the Adirondack and 
Catskill regions there is a service charge of 50 
cents per permit per night or $3.00 per week. 
Permits are limited to 6 persons. 


The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,184.- 
067 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is, 
with a single exception, the largest forest preserve 
in the United States. The State has provided many 
public sites, all marked by signs, but visitors must 
tegister with the caretaker in charge. 

The developed campsites are: 


Lake George Battleground—route U. S. 9, about 
one-fourth mile south of Lake George village at 
the southerly end of Lake George. 


Hearthstone Point—two miles north of Lake 
George Village on Bolton road, State Highway, 
route 9N. 

Rogers Rock—Two miles north of Hague-on- 
Lake-George, on route 9N. 


Eagle Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
U. S. Highway, route 9, on Schron Lake. 


Sharp Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon 
wore on the Schroon River and U. S. highway, 
route 9. 

Paradox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 
three-quarters of a mile from State Highway, route 
73. The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 
State Highway two miles east of Severance and one 
mile west of Paradox. 


Crown Point Reservation—Turn east from route 
8 and 22, about half way between Crown Point and 
Port Henry. Route 8 leads directly to the camp 
and to Champlain bridge, a distance of four miles. 


» hes 


. — : pa 
of Binghamton; Gilbert Lake, 12 miles N. W. of Wilmington Notch—Between the Ausable River 


State hway, route 86. Wilmington is the 
hesrest village, 3 miles away. 


between Elizabethtown and . about 
miles south of the latter village. 2 3 
Cumberland —Turn east off U. S. High 
9, aeeriand FY Diatisbure, on road to ferry. 
Meadowbrook—On State Highway, route 86, 4 
miles east of Saranac Lake. 


Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10, nine- 
teen miles north of Lake Clear Junction. ae 

Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, rou 
between Saranac and Tupper Lake. 


Rollins Pond—Three miles west of State High- 
way 10, via the Fish Creek Pond campsite — 
Cranb Lake—Turn from State Highway rou 
3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 2 miles over dirt 

Toad to campsite. 


Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake Eaton, 
a quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 10. 
euseee to the camp is two miles west of Long 

ake. 


Forked Lake—At end of town highway five miles 
west of State Highway 10 at Deerland on Long 


Lake. . 
Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raquette 
Lake, close to State Highway, route 28, about 3 
miles east of Raquette Lake village. 

Lake Durant—On State Highway No. 28, 3 miles 
east of Blue Mt. Lake. 


Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30, and the 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of Wells. 


Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Highway. 
route 8, 2 miles west of Speculator. 

Poplar Point—On State Highway, route 8, on the 
northwest shore of Piseco Lake about three miles 
west of the hamlet of Piseco. 


Little Sand Point—On Piseco Lake about one 
mile west of Poplar Point on State Highway 8. 


Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake and State High- 
way, route 8, miles west of the Poplar Point 
site. 


Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of East Cre 
Lake nine miles north of Gloversville on Sta 
Highway, route 29A. 


Lewey Lake—Midway between Speculator and 
Indian Lake village, reached by dirt road from 
Speculator and macadam from Indian Lake. The 
road is part of State Highway, route 10. 


Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville on 
State Highway, route 46. 


Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, route 
26, six miles south of Lowville. 


Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, five 
miles west of Raquette Lake village on State High- 
way, route 28. 


Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, near 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site turn west 
from route 87 about halfway between Ogdensburg 
and Heuvelton. 


Northampton Beach—Adjacent to State route 30, 
two miles south of Northville. 


New York State Thruway Opened; Cost Nears Billion 


New York State in 1954 opened 178 miles of its 
new 427-mi. Thruway, which, when completed late 
in 1955, will carry motor car traffic between Buffalo 
and New York City without halts for intersec- 
tions and traffic lights. The first segment, begun 
8 years ago, and opened by Gov. Thos. BE. Dewey 
June 24, extends from Lowell, southwest of Utica, 
to a point south of Rochester. Another short 
strip of 63 miles, connecting Rochester with 6 
completed miles leading into Buffalo, was’ opened 
by Gov. Dewey Aug. 26. 

Still to be completed was a.212-mi. strip from 
Lowell to Suffern. The final link, carrying the 
Thruway from Suffern to New York over a new 
bridge from Nyack to Tarrytown, was to be com- 
pleted in 1955. Later roads were to be built from 
Buffalo north to Niagara and south along Lake 
Erie, and east of the Hudson to the Berkshires. 

The Thruway was projected by the Postwar 
Planning Commission and authorized by a law 
signed by Gov. Herbert H. Lehman in 1942. It 
was named Thruway by Abbot Low Moffat, Re- 
publican assemblyman from New York. Work was 
started by Gov. Thos. E. Dewey at Liverpool in 


1946. It is expected to cost $962,000,000, an aver- 
age of $1,620,000 per mile. It is financed by money 
advanced by the state from tax revenues, money 
given outright by the Federal government, bond 
issues guaranteed by the state from tax revenues, 
and bond issues secured by income from tolls and 
restaurant and gas station concessions. The Thru- 
way is expected to yield $26,000,000 income within a 
year and over $36,000,000 annually by 1960. The 
toll is 114¢ per mi. for passenger cars, 134c to 5c 
per mi. for trucks. Heavy duty trucks are-ex- 
empted from the ton-mile road tax of 2c a mi. 
applicable on other state highways. The speed 
limit is 60 mi. per hr., for passenger cars and 
50 mi. per hr. for trucks. 

The state is erecting buildings for restaurants 
and gas stations at specific points, and is super- 
vising the service rendered. Nothing else can 
be erected within 500 ft. of the Thruway without 
permission. The Thruway has given incentive to 
the building of new industrial plants outside of 
congested areas. Plans have been made for 40 
shopping centers near the 54 road interchanges, 


a 100-unit motel near Albany and @ 70-unit motel 
near Syracuse. 


“WY. 


New York State—Mountains; Lakes 
New York State Mountain Peaks and Lakes 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey. Figures show feet above mean sea level 


CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS 
The principal mountain group in the Empire State, occupying an area of 5,000 square miles in the 


north-northeast area. 


Ely. 
Peak County | ft. Peak Peak 
Bartlett Ridge . |Essex 
0|}|McKenzle..... Essex 


Calamity...... 
Little Moose 
Essex 4 Wakely....... 

Pan‘ hee Peak. | Hamilton. .|4,448||Blakes’ Peak.... BY. jal tiecadarsen sets 
Tabletop...... Essex..... 4,440)|Couchsachraga. . Gore Warren.. 
Macomb...... essex... ... 4,425||Green.......... Adams. 5.5240 
Marshall. ..... Essex. .... 4.411 PseSpere Go cite Dun Brook 
Seward........ Fran. 4,404/|Snowy......... Noonmark..... 
Hough es ...6 Essex. .... 4,400 Sentinel fetes: .|E 
Rocky Peak. ..!Essex..... ,375||North River. 


CHIEF CATSKILL MOUNTAIN PEAKS 


They cover an area of 1,000 square miles, prin 
counties, west of the Hudson River. > 


Cheney Cobble. 
Henderson 


cipally in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan, and Delaware 


Balsam Cap... .{Ulster 97 High Peak,.... Greene FROSO sts cays Ulster 
as Meare cere Greene 3,565||Hunter........ Teene Round Top..../Greene 
Bete sa(cie .590||Huntersfield....|Greene usk..........|/Greene 
Bis. Rnd. aa Ulster |3,723||Indian Head. . .|Greene lide... sacs Uls 
Bearpen..... ‘}Del,-Greene|3,500||Lone.......... Ulster Spruce......... Ulster 
Belle A ae Brateieis .|Ulster 4 McGregor...... Delaware Spruce Top... .|/Greene 
Big Indian. ....|Ulster '3,721||Mill Berk ee Ulster-Del, Stoppel Point.. /|Greene 
Black Dome... .|Greene '3,990|| Mombaccus. Ulster $i loaf 
3,937||Mongaup...... :|Ulster Is 
,448||Mor’sv’le R'ng..|Delaware 
iter .906||North Dome. . . |Greene 
Denman....... -|Sullivan ,051||Overlook... . {Ulster 
Panther... . |Ulster 
Peneoes . |Ulster 
pote . |Delaware 
Plateau........ Greene 
Plattekill Beet eee e)'e Delaware Wndhm.Hgh.Pt.|Greene 
Richmond..... reene Wittenberg.....|/Ulster 
Rocky.........'Ulster 
CHIEF LAKES AND PONDS IN NEW YORK STATE 
; Sq. |Elev Sq. |Elev. 
Lake County M. Feet Lake County M. Feet 
Beaver River Flow|Herkimer......... 3495)35660||Long nc .ccc esc ces Hamilton: - 55 5 .< 6.14| 1,630 
Big Moose....... ‘Hamilton-Herkimer| 1,98] 1,824||Meacham........ Pranklin. . :f.5.%06 1.88} 1,551 
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Blue Mountain. ..|Hamilton.. «| 2.05) 1,789||Oneida.......... Oneida-Oswego. . 79.8 368 ‘ 
Brandreth. ...... ip ana Bnee oak 1.38} 1,787||Onondaga........ none Sis otpee 4.75) 363 
Prev NS... cons WAITCM cca soc vo 2.12] 801/|Otisco..... . Onondaga. -| 3.50] 784 
Canadarago...... OUSERON s. Cees cota 3.06) 1,276||Otsego. Otsego .| 6.23] 1,194 
Canandaigua. .«.. Ontatio-Vates eocteerts 16.57| 686||Owascc, Cayuga -| 10.3 710 
WAYUZA 1. see te ie ai a 66.4 381||Peck... Fulton «| 1.07] 1,360 i 
Cazenovia....... CIBON for ate 1.72] 1,190||Piseco. . Hamilton «| 4.32] 1,661 I 
Champlain....... Bessex-Clinton-Vi. - Placid. . Essex. . | 4.37] 1,859 
Canada. . <[333 <8 4 Ate ener «ffeil - 2-35 ie 
hateaugay, upper|Clinton. : ’ aquette a) on 2 ‘ »762 f 
sears ie lag .|Chautauqua 20.9 | 1,308 Raquette Pond. ..|Franklin........ »| 1.60) 1,542 j 
2,32] 1,531/}|Round........... amilton......... 1.21) 1,718 
1.59] 1,610||Sacandaga....... Hamilton 2.50) 1,724 f 
esto 5.08} 818)/St. Regis, upper...|Franklin,........ 1.08] 1,617 \ 
Cro: avueeeonondagn 3.40] 370||Saranac, 1, lower..|Franklin........, 3.46] 1,534 I 
pollensby Pond.. in eee 1.42] 1,548/|Saranac, 1, middle.|Franklin.,....... 2.6 | 1,536 | 
MORKEG eric ssa. “tl ieaniiton oafareratataeaty 1.95} 1,741||Saranac, 1, upper. |Franklin......... 7.95) 1,571 
Fulton Chain—1st|Herkimer......... 1,03) 1,706||Saratoga......... Saratoga......... 6.78 rie 
Fulton Chain—4th|Herkimer......... 3.29] 1,707||Schroon......... Essex-Warren. . 6.61) 807 
Genres TEKS a Essex-Warren.. |. 44.44] °317||Seneca.... 11... .|Seneca-Schuyler: "| 66.7 | 444 | 
A aera metarcens Orenee arts cranial 3.0 610 Ontario-Y ates. . 
Bee cava midge ccc] $2] RRR csc fea 133) 198 
te i Herik. Sand Eases 2 7 VEE Seine sls yoming......... 5 ; 
Hinektey, Ny iv.-Ontario...... 2.61} —800||Skaneateles. .|Cay.-Cortl.-Onond.| 13.8 867 i 
Honnedaga,.... .-|Herkimer......... 1.46} 2,187||Tupper.......... St. Law. Webs 5.91) 1,542 ! 
Indian...... Pe cat EL AIMIGOM cis) seid ots 6.96] 1,650/|Tupper, Little. ; ::|Hamilton. . 3.80} 1,718 / 
Keuka...........| Yates-Steuben 17.43; 709}|Wolf Pond....... Franklin. 1.35) 1,563 
ae eaters etree ra) ELAMMILG ODS cise om 26} 1,714 Woodhull oO oteS |Herkimer. é 1.74) 1,880 
Tattle, ceaisie o's ores Schuyler.......<. 1.27| 1,096 


Lake Erie borders on New York State for an 
airline distance of 64 miles. 


Area in U. S.—4,990 square miles. 


Lake Ontario forms the northern boundary of 
N. ¥. State for an airline distance of 146 miles. 


-Area in U. S.—3,470 square miles. 


Winger Lakes form a group of glacial lakes in 
central New York. From west to east they are— 


Canandaigua, Keuka, Seneca, Cayuga, Owasco, f 
Skaneateles. | 
There are 2,300 lakes, ponds, or reservoirs in 


New York State, of which 78 have an area of 1 


square mile or more. 
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Unemployment Insurance in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Labor - 
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Contributions, 1953 ......... pate nate $ 270,463,000 
Benefit payments ..........-..-+++++> 179,308,000 
Funds on hand, Jan. 1, 1954......... 1,312,210, 


The Unemployment Insurance Law of the State 
of New York was enacted in A) 1936, and was 
the second of its kind in the United States. Collec- 
tions from employers began in 1936 and first 
payments to the unemployed were made in 1938. 

Bince that time various amendments have al- 
tered the provisions of the law. Benefit rates set 
at $7 to $15 a week in 1938 have been $10 to $30 
since January, 1952; duration of payments, orig- 
inally 3 to 16 weeks, were increased to 26 weeks 
in 1945; the original waiting period of 3 to 5 
weeks was reduced to one week in 1945; com- 
pensation is now for days instead of full weeks 
of unemployment; coverage has been extended to 
seamen, permanent employes of the state and 
other government subdivisions which so elect, and 
certain reductions have been made in contribu- 
tions by employers. 


WHAT EMPLOYER PAYS 


Employer contributions to the Fund were re- 
duced from 3% to 2.7% in 1940. Beginning July 
1, 1945, actual contributions could be lower than 
2.7% because of the tax credit provision in the 
law. In 1953 contribution rates varied from 0.7% 
to 2.7%, depending on each employer’s own ex- 
perience with unemployment. The law also pro- 
vides for subsidiary contributions, payable in 
addition to regular contributions. They may amount 
to 42 of 1% of payrolls or 1% of payrolls. As 
required by the Social Security Act, all monies 
collected are deposited with the Secretary of the 
Treasury in an Unemployment Trust Fund, subject 
to requisition by the State Division_of Employ- 
ment for the payment of benefits. Contributions 
are payable quarterly. Since Jan. 1, 1938 contri- 
butions have been payable on the first $3,000 
of wages. 

Tips, bonuses, vacation pay, and other gratuities 
are wages on which contributions must be paid: 
dismissal wages are not, Payments made by an 
employer under a retirement, sickness, or accident 
disability plan, eftective Jan. 1, 1940, are not wages 
to_be used as a basis for benefit payment. 

Employers, whether subject to the Law or not, 
are required to keep accurate records of wages 
paid to each employee. Once subject, an employer 
ceases to be subject only after he has not employed 
four or more persons in employment in: 1) the 
preceding calendar year if liability is to cease at 
the start of a calendar year; 2) or the lapsed 
calendar quarters of the instant year plus the 
ra § calendar year if liability is to cease 
during the year. A delinquent employer who er- 
roneously contributed to the unemployment com- 
pensation tund of another state is not held liable 
for penalties and interest. 

Employment of four or more persons makes an 
employer subject to the law on and after the first 
of the 15 days within which such employment 


PUcurs. VOLUNTARY COVERAGE 


The following employers not subject to the law 
may become voluntarily insured with the consent 
of the Industrial Commissioner: firms with fewer 
than four employees; non-profit-making religious, 
scientific, charitable, literary and educational 
bodies (excepting such bodies whose primary 
activity is the production of plays or concerts for 
public entertainment); New York State municipal 
corporations and other governmental subdivisions, 
except certain employees of the State government 
and employees of custodians or custodial engineers 
in_cities having population of more than 500,000. 

Employment excluded from coverage under the 


ment T: 

Ut dir a of a 
ject to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, and 
cmployment covered by the Federal Railroad 


Unemployment Insurance Act. 
BENEFITS TO UNEMPLOYED 


Benefits are payable te 
dividual base period 
of a valid original claim for ben 
sured employment in at least 20 weeks, and earned 
remuneration totalling $300 (averaging at least $15 
per week) in any 20 weeks. Such benefits are pay- 
able for not more than 26 weeks of unemployment 
within the claimant’s individual benefit (52 
weeks following the filing of a valid origin claim). 
The weekly benefit rate is based on the claim- 
ant’s average 
24 of the average 


of 

average weekly wage for claimants entitled to the 
$30 maximum. Benefits are paid weekly for each 
fourth and subsequent day total unemployment 
within the week, known as effective days, after a 
waiting period of four effective days, which need 
not be consecutive. 

The partial earnings under which a claimant 
may be entitled to benefits are limited to $30 a 


week, 

To permit prompt settlement of benefit claims, 
employers are required to supply wage information 
within seven days after receiving a request. 

If ‘‘reasonably fitted’’ by training and experi- 
ence ee claimants must accept offered em- 
ploymen' 


tionally less than the wages, hours, or conditions 
prevailing for similar work in the locality, or work- 
ing at a place unreasonably distant from home at 
increased expense unless the expense is provided 
for. An employee may also refuse employment for 
other good cause, but benefits are not paid if he 
has withdrawn from the labor market. 

A 1941 amendment provided a 42-day disqualifi- 
cation for workers who voluntarily leave their 
employment without good cause. Another amend- 
ment provided for a 7-week suspension of benefit 
rights rather than an extended waiting period for 
loss of employment due to misconduct, a strike, 
lockout, or other industrial controversy. The same 
amendment madé provision for reduction of bene- 
fits in cases of wilful false statements. 


BENEFITS FOR VETERANS 


A revision in 1952 extended to veterans the same 
privileges possessed by civilians. The term of 
military service was disregarded. and the 52 
weeks of civilian life prior to the filing of a 
claim were made the base period. 


INSURANCE APPEAL BOARD 


The Unemployment Insurance Appeal Board 
consists of three members appointed for 6 years 
each by the Governor, The Board hears appeals 
from the decisions of Unemployment Insurance 
Referees on disputed claims for insurance bene- 
fits and on contested rulings of the Industrial 
Commissioner affecting employer liability. 


On-the-Job Training for Veterans 


On-the-Job Training for Veterans is an earn- 
while-learning program to give servicemen train- 
ing in a particular field of employment. The pro- 
gram was reactivated by the 82nd Congress to pro- 
vide training for Korean veterans. The Dept. of 


Labor supervises this in New York State, with hq 
at 40 Howard St., Albany, N. Y. The Apprentice- 
ship Council of 7 members and 3 ex-officio members 
establishes standards for apprenticeship agree- 
ments and canvases job opportunities. 


State Mediation Board 


The State Board of Mediation has 7 members 
appointed by the Governor, with hq at 270 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., and district offices in 
Albany, Buffalo and Syracuse, N. Y. 

The function of the Board is to prevent or 
settle labor disputes by voluntary mediation. Any 
party to a dispute may ask the Board to mediate 
or arbitrate. In an existing, imminent or threat- 
ened labor dispute, the Board may upon its own 
motion, or upon the direction of the Governor 
must, take steps to effect an amicable and expedi- 


tious settlement of differences. The Board ar- 
ranges conferences between disputants, and assists 
in negotiating and drafting agreements. 

If a labor dispute, which vitally affects the 
Public’s interest, has not been settled through 
mediation, the Board may certify this matter to 
the Industrial Commissioner, who is empowered 
to approve a Board of Inquiry. The latter may 
hold public or private hearings, subpoena wit- 


nesses, take testimony and receive evidence, and 
issue a factual report. 
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New York State Personal Income Tax Law 


The New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
was first patent in 1919, and as amended em- 
-bodies the following provisions: 

Residents and non-residents of New York State 
are taxable—a resident on income from all sources 
except those specifically exempted by the law: a 
nonresident on compensation from services actually 
rendered in New York, or income derived from a 

lusiness carried on, or from property. located 
within, New York State. 

A return is required of every taxpayer when, if 
single, his net income and net capital gain for the 
taxable year is $1,000 or more or, if married and 
living with husband or wife, the aggregate net 
pioane and net cavital gain of both is $2,500. or 

A return must be rendered in any case irrespec- 
tive of the amount of net income where the gross 
income and capital gain amounts to $5,000 or over. 

The ordinary tax based on net income which is 
computed as usual is levied at the following gradu- 
ated rates, which are applied to the amount of net 
income after reflecting credit for the personal 

. exemptions: 2% on the Ist $1,000; 3% on the 2nd 
and 3rd $1,000; 4% on the 4th and 5th $1,000; 5% 
on the 6th and 7th $1,000: 6% on the 8th and 9th 
$1,000; 7% on all over $9,000. 


Personal Exemptions 


A single person, or a married person not living 
with husband or wife, may claim a personal ex- 
emption of $1,000. 

A person, who, during the taxable year. was the 
head of a family, or was married and living with 
husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500. 
Only one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
the aggregate net income received by husband and 
wife. 

A. head of a family is an individual who 
actually supports and maintains, as a family unit, 
one or more dependent individuals who are closely 
connected with him by blood relationship, relation- 
ship by marriage or by adoption, and whose right 
to exercise family control and provide for these 
dependent individuals is based upon some moral or 
legal obligation. 

In addition to the personal exemptions just men- 
tioned. an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 
each person, other than husband or wife, under 
eighteen years of age, or incapable of self-support 
because mentally or physically defective, or over 
18 years of age and in fulltime attendance at 
an approved school or college, who was receiving 
his or her chief support from the taxpayer. If the 


Source: State Income Tax Bureau yi 


exemption status changed during the year the ex- 
emption»must be apportioned. The dependency 
credit can be claimed only by the person who 
vrovides the chief support and cannot be divided 
between two individuals. If the taxpayer did not 
occupy the status of head of family except by rea- 
son of there being one or more dependents for 
whom he would be entitled to credit under this 
paragraph, the credit under this paragraph shall be 
disallowed with respect to one of such dependents. 

If the exemption status changes during the tax- 
able year the exemption allowable for the periods 
prior and subsequent to the change must be 
apportioned on the basis of time. 

Life insurance premiums are deductible up to 
$150. Extraordinary medical expenses are deducti- 
ble within regulated limits. : 

Where a taxpayer actually changes residence 
from or to the state during a taxable year, a return 
is repeixed to be filed for period of residence and 
one for period of non-residence provided the net 
income is of sufficient amount for the whole tax- 
able period as defined above to require one. 


Filing Dates; Reduction 


Returns are due on or before April 15 of each 
year with respect to the previous calendar year or 
on or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
following the close of a fiscal year. 

A fiscal year means an accounting period of 12 
months ending on the last day of any month other 
than December. 

The normal tax may be paid in full when the 
return is filed sr it may be paid in quarterly in- 
stallments, the first installment being due at the 
time of filing. If this is filed on April 15, subse- 
quent installments are due July_15, Nov. 15, and 
Feb 15, of the following year. In no event shall 
any installment except the last be less than $10. 

The state permitted the taxpayer to reduce by 
10% the amount of normal tax and capital gain 
tax due for the calendar year 1953 and a fiscal 
year ending in 1954. Reductions, if any, are an- 
monneed by the Governor before the first payments 
are due. 


Capital Gain Tax 


In addition to the normal tax there is due a net 
capital gain tax. Net capital gain is the excess of 
gain over loss with respect to the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. The rate is one-half of the 
normal rates. It, also, is payable in installments in 
the same manner as the normal tax. 


Division of Veterans’ Affairs 


The Division of Veterans’ Affairs of New York 
State is a branch of the executive department and 
is administered by a State Director appointed by 
the Governor. He must be a veteran. Present in- 
cumbent is Leo V. Lanning of Buffalo, appointed 
July 1, 1948; salary, $17,000. 

Assisting the Director is a Veteran Affairs Com- 
mission, which helps coordinate activities of vari- 
ous agencies, providing service for members of the 
Armed Forces and veterans. It consists of various 
state officials and three additional members, vet- 
erans, named with consent of the Senate. They 
serve without pay, but have an allowance of $20 
per diem when attending meetings. 

The Division of Veterans’ Affairs establishes a 
State Veterans’ Service Agency, which assists vet- 
erans and their families with relation to educa- 
tional training and retraining, health, medical and 
rehabilitation facilities, special rights and privi- 
leges under.Federal, state and local laws, employ- 
ment and simijar matters. Each county establishes 
a County Veterans’ Service Agency and cities may 


establish a City Veterans’ Service Agency. These 
bodies carry on in their fields the work outlined for 
the State Veterans’ Service Agency. The costs are 
paid by the county and the city respectively, ex- 
cept that the State Director may make certain al- 
lowances for maintenance and operation, which 
are limited by law in amount and in no case ex- 
ceed 50% of the total expenditures. 

For the fiscal year beginning Apr. 1, 1954, the 
state appropriated $178,505 for salaries and ex- 
penses in the administrative departments, and 
$915,795 for maintenance and operation; total, 
$1,094,300. 

The executive office received $22,740; the legal 
office $23,893; the publicity office, $9,098. In the 
three area offices, New York City, Albany and 
Buffalo, the area veteran director in each office 
received $8,145. Traveling expense amounted to 
$38,000 and communication was down for $26,356. 
Services and expenses for veteran counseling, on- 
the-job training and clerical and other services 
cost $815,000. 


Unincorporated Business Tax 


An unincorporated business tax is imposed_by 
Article 16-A of the New York State Tax Law. This 
is a tax on net incomes of unincorporated busi- 
nesses carried 25, in New York State and is due 
at the rate of 4%. 

An exemption of $5,000 (or a ratable portion 
thereof for a period less’ than twelve months) is 
permitted, and the tax is not due in those cases 
in which the net income is less than the exemp- 
tion. 

The computation of gross income and net income 
follows closely the computation made for purposes 
of the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in ad- 
dition to the deductions permitted for the Personal 
Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable amount 
on account of the personal services of the individ- 
ual conducting the business or the members of a 
partnership carrying on an unincorporated busi- 


ness, if such person is actively engaged in the 
conduct of the business. 

The amount so allowable can, in no event, exceed 
in the aggregate 20% of net income nor can it ex- 
ceed $5,000 for each individual or member. 

If business is carried on both within and without 
New York State the net income must be appor- 
tioned so as to allocate to the State a proportion of 
the total income which, under the circumstances 
in each case. will equitably reflect the amount of 
income actually earned within the State. 

The returns must be made in conjunction with 
the returns filed under the provisions of the Per- 
sonal Income Tax Law. Special blanks for this 
purpose have been prepared by the Tax Commis- 
sion and should be secured by every unincorporated 
business entity which is subject to the tax. 

' eee is payable in full at the time the return 
is filed. 


— 
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W Source: New York Lets Workmen's Compensation Board 


New York’s Disability Benefits Law, which went 
into ‘effect April 13, 1949, constitutes Article Ix 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York 
under which workmen’s compensacion benefits 
for occupational disabilities and deaths have been 

yable since July 1, 1914. New York, recognizing 
inn similarity of many aspects of ‘‘on-the-job 
and ‘‘off-the-job’’ disability benefits, was the first 
state to combine their administration. The new 
law provides cash benefits up to $33 a week during 
thirteen weeks in a year or for a single disability. 
These benefits partially replace wages lost due 
non-occupational disability. 

The benefits differ in ‘acter from those pro- 
vided for occupational disabiiities. All workers for 
employers of eed or nurs Sen ag bay nan ovriee 
by the law, except ce! groups 1 () = 
empt. Special provision is made for the disabled 


if four or more workmen or operatives are em- 
ployed. An amendment of 1947 makes mandatory 
coverage of executive officers of corporations sub- 
ject to the law. 


Farm and Domestic Help 

It expressly excludes tarm iaborers and domestic 
servants, except that an amendment of 1946 ex- 
tends coverage to domestic workers, other than 
those employed on farms, employed by the same 
employer for a minimum of 48 hours per week in 
cities and villages having a population of 40,000 
or more. The workers excluded may be covered 
voluntarily. It also excludes lumbering operations 
by a farmer for the production of firewood for sale 
to the general public provided not more than four 
persons are engaged in such work. 

An amendment of 1929 specifically exempts 
teachers, ministers, and non-manual workers for 
@ religious, charitable, or education corporation, 

An amendment of 1931 includes in the coverage 
of the Soe pensation law private or domestic chauf- 
feurs employed as such in New York City. No 
penalty is placed, however, upon employers who 
fail to insure such chauffeurs. 

All State employees are entitled to compensa- 
tion, but only such municipal employees as are 
included among the listed hazardous occupations. 
An amendment of 1952 extends workman’s com- 
pensation to resident physicians and internes in 
municipal hospitals and prisons. 

There is mandatory coverage for voluntary 
firemen. 

Railroad employees injured in interstate com- 
merce are excluded by the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act. 

Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers if injured on docks are protected by 
the compensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
Gable waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
paid under the Federal ‘‘Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act,’’ approved March 
4, 1927. Masters and crews engaged in unloading 
or repairing are excluded from compensation if 
the vessel on which accident occurs is under eight- 
een tons net. 

An injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer within 
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dent, or on ground that the employer had not 
Baines tat ne alee Within 2 years after 7 of 
disablement In of disablement by 


nancies due to Secupetionnt ure to 
al ond two years 
the may be fi ed bey 2 i 


The first payment of compensation becomes due 
an the ee mE day of disability and thereafter 

payable bi-w - 

The accident must-not be due to the 
per se ni ee ee = nares himself or an- 
other or sole xication. 

In the case of an accident which occurred prior 
to July 1, 1935, the employer is required to provide 
proper and adeauate medical attention and the 
employer may select the physician. 

In case of an accident after such date the in- 
jured employee may select a physician authorized 
by the Chairman of the Board. 

Compensation to a disabled eae is 35 of 
his average weekly wages but not to exceed $36 
per week, or less than $i2 per week, and the mini- 
Mum rate in cases of permanent total disability 
shall not be less than $15 per week nor in cases 
of temporary total disability less than $12 per week. 

In death cases awards are made to dependents 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. 
The total amount of benefits must not exceed 3! 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased_bas 
on maximum earnings of $260 a month. In the 
case of widows and children of deceased employees 
wages are not deemed less than $78 a month. 

Temporary tota: aisability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $6,500. 

Temporary partial aisability—when there is a 
decrease in earning capacity, the compensation 
provided is two-thirds of the difference between 
the injured employee’s average weekly wages before 
the accident and wage earning capacity there=- 
after, but shal’ not exceed a total of $5,500. 


Compensation for Disease 
The Law al.iows compensation for any and all 


| occupational diseases if the disability is occasioned 


after September 1, 1935 

For silicosis or other dust diseases, compensation 
is payable for total disability or death only. A 
1947 amendment removed any limitation as to 
amount of benefits and transferred to the special 
fund (§15, subd. 8) liability after the first 260 
weeks in cases of death or total disability from 
Silicosis or other dust diseases. In cases of death 
after aa 1. eine where. a oe oc- 
curred prior thereto, the spec: und is liable af 
map. ae beeen : b be 

nors. under years of age who are employed 

in violation of the Labor Law are entit. ed to 
double compensation. , 

Laws 1945, Chapter 872, provides that an em- 
ployee who has any permanent physical impair- 
ment who incurs a subsequent industrial accident 
or disease producing a permanent disability caused 
by both conditions that is substantially greater 
than that which would -have resulted from the 
subsequent injury or occupational disease alone 
shall receive compensation and medical expenses 
from the carrier for the resulting disability. Such 
carrier, however, shall be entitled to reimburse- 
ment from the special Disability Fund for all such 
payments after the first one hundred and four 
weeks of disability. If such subsequent injury 
results in death, the carrier shall be reimbursed 
for all death benefits payable in excess of one 
hundred and four weeks 


Public School Statistics, New York State 


Source; New York State Department of Education 


Daily |Teach-|Teach’rs| Total | Val. of |; 


Yr. | attend, ers wages jexpend.| schools 


i Z 
1944]1,584,986] 72,334 $1,000 | $1,000 


sale aan) fue SORA | Sabai 
902, , 8,465 | 380,100/1,131, 

1947/1,595,713) 73,686] 248,624 | 432,247 118Lo3e 

1948]1,628,023) 75,025] 277,125 | 500,216!1,247,269 


Daily |Teach-|Teach’rs| Total | Val. 

Yr. | attend. ers wages jexpend. achat 
$1,000 1,000 ‘ 

1949/1,656,432| 77,085) 297,623 $32 890 1337 6 


1950) 1,700/35 79,670 315.962 
198 725 

1952/1,771,804) 84,080} 385,579 | 864.831/1'789" 

1953\ 1,877,484] 87,565] 408,604 | 972,520 21403'98 
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Expenditures excluding moneys from the sale of bi 
$347,016,624; (1945) $352,480,890: (1946) $378,143,89 
$528,719,498; (1950) $563,376,271; (1951) $616,183,761; (1952 


onds and certificates of indebtedness were: a 


4; (1947) $425,614,877; (1948) $477,887,493; (1949 


) $668,883,518; (1953) $754,722, 
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Minimum Wage Law and Other Protection for Workers 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


Minimum wage standards were established in 
New York State in 1937 by enactment of the law 
entitled Minimum Wage Standards for Women and 
Minors. It is administered by the Division of 
Industrial Relations, Women in Industry and 

um Wage, which is responsible for enforce- 
ment of laws concerning hours of labor, employ- 
ment of women and minors, child labor, payment 
of wages, industrial homework and equal pay. 
The Division has its offices in the headquarters of 
the State Dept. of Labor, 80 Centre St., New York, 

The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
to investigate wages paid to women and minors in 
any occupation, except domestic service in the 
home of the employer or labor on a farm, and if 
the Commissioner believes that a substantial num- 
ber of women or minors receive wages insufficient 
to provide adequate maintenance and to protect 
health, to appoint a board to report on minimum 
wage rates for women and minors in such occu- 
pations. 

The wage board is composed of not more than 
3 representatives of employers, an equal number 
of representatives of employees and not more 
than 3 disinterested members representing the 
public. Within 90 days, or up to 180 days if nec- 
essary, it must report and also recommend mini- 
mum wage standards for women and minors in 
the occupations under consideration. The board 
is required to hold public hearings and in recom- 
mending minimum wage standards may. take into 
account (1) the amount sufficient to provide ade- 
quate maintenance and to protect health, (2) the 
value of the service rendered, and (3) wages paid 
for like or comparable work. 

If the Commissioner, after public hearings, 


New York Labor Relations Act; Anti-Discrimination 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


The New York State Labor Relations Act ap- 
plies particularly to industries in intrastate com- 
merce, excepting from its applications employers 
and employees admittedly subject to the National 
Labor Relations Act or the Federal Railway Labor 
Act. Employees of the state, municipality or other 
governmental agency, charitable, religious or edu- 
cational organizations, domestic servants and farm 
laborers ‘are exempt. 

The act affirms the rights of employees to self- 
organization, to form, join or assist labor unions 
to bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, free from interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers. It makes the 
representatives selected by the majority of the 
employees the exclusive bargaining agency in re- 
spect to conditions of employment. Employees may 
at any time present grievances to employers di- 
rectly or through representatives. 

The State Labor Relations Board has 3 members 
appointed by the Governor with consent of the 
Senate, salary, $13,000 yr. It is authorized to de- 
cide the appropriate unit for collective bargaining. 
It may also conduct investigations, hearings and 
elections, if necessary, to ascertain proper repre- 
sentatives. Individuals hired for the duration of 
a strike are barred from participation in elections. 
Company unions cannot be listed on ballots. 

The Board cannot intervene in representation 
controversies between persons or. groups within a 
labor organization or between labor organizations 
affiliated with the same parent organization. 

In cases of alieged unfair practices, the Board 
can hold hearings, subpoena persons, records, etc., 
and take tesuimony. If violations are proved, the 
Board can serve cease and desist orders upon the 


rejects the report, he refers the matter to the 
same wage board or to a new one. If he accepts 
the report in whole,or in part, he issues a wage 
order and administrative regulations to be effec- 
tive within 60 days. 

Violation of a wage order is a misdemeanor. 
Any employee who is paid less than the wage 
established by an order may recoyer in a civil 
action the full amount due him. Any employer 
discriminating against an employee for giving 
testimony or serving on a wage board is guilty of 
@ misdemeanor. 

Provision is made for reconsideration and re- 
view of the minimum wage standards. after a 
wage order has been in effect for six months, and 
for appeal to the courts on the validity and rea- 
sonableness of any order. 

No adult male, 21 years of age and over, may 
be paid less than the minimum wage standards 
or rates fixed for women and minors in any in- 
dustry or occupation under a minimum wage order. 

Minimum wage orders covering about 1,000,000 
workers are in effect in the amusement and rec- 
reation, beauty service, cleaning and dyeing, con- 
fectionery, hotel, laundry, restaurant, and retail 
trade industries. 

An advisory committee on the night work law 
for women in restaurants consists of representa- 
tives of labor and management, who consult with 
the Dept. on specific cases. 

No employer may disciminate in rates of pay 
because of sex. Differentials in pay between em- 
ployees based on seniority, length of service, merit, 
skill, experience, training, work schedules, locality 
of employment, productivity, or quality of work 
are permitted provided this practice is applied to 
both sexes alike. 


employer and may take further action, such as ord- 
ering reinstatement with back pay of employees dis- 
criminated against by the unfair labor practice. The 
Board may petition the State Supreme Court for 
enforcement of orders issued at the close of un- 
fair labor practice proceedings, and the employer 
reels petition the Court to vacate such orders. - 
terference with the activities of the State Labor 
Relations Board or with employees’ exercise of their 
rights in an election of representatives is penalized. 

Annual reports and record of decisions are avail- 
able at the Board’s offices, 270 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. The Members of the Board-aré Jay 
Kramer, Chairman, Frank D. Maurin and Alfred 
C. McKenzie. Philip Feldblum is General Counsel. 


AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


The State Commission Against Discrimination 
is composed of 5 members appointed for 5 years by 
the Governor of New York with consent of the 
Senate; salary $11,950 yr. The Commission ‘‘for- 
mulates policies to eliminate and prevent discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, creed, color 
or national origin, either by employers, labor or- 
ganizations, employment agencies or other persons, 
and is empowered to take action against such dis- 
crimination.’’ It may make rules, start investiga- 
tions, pass on complaints, and create advisory 
bedies and conciliation councils of representative 
citizens, serving without pay but with reimburse- 
ment of expenses. Anyone protesting the decisions 
of the Commission may obtain judicial review. 

Offices: 270 Broadway, New York, John R. Fox, 
executive director; 212 State St., Albany, N.Y.; 
also offices in Buffalo, Syracuse, Binghamton, 
White Plains, Rochester, N. Y. 


Housing in New York State 


Source: State Division of Housing 


To help meet New York State housing needs, the 
State Division of Housing, which since July 17, 
1944, has been under the direction of Commissioner 
Herman T. Stichman, operates a slum clearance, 
low rent public housing and community redevelop- 
ment program involving financial and technical 
aid to local housing ‘authorities; supervises a 
jower middle income. family program of limited 
dividend rental and cooperative housing; and offers 
advisory service in community redevelopment and 
private large scale housing construction. The Com- 
missioner also has been the chief advocate in New 
York of a program to prevent the growth of slums 
by enforcement of municipal fire, health and safety 
laws. Details of two of these programs are as 


follows: 


1. Financial aid for slum clearance and low rent 
housing was initiated in 1939 and is given to the 
extent of $735,000,000 in loans to local housing 
authorities and up to $25,000,000 per year for 50 
years in annual subsidies. As of March 31, 1954, 
the agency had made. loan and subsidy contracts 
for 76 such housing developments in 33 municipali- 
ties throughout the state for a total of 50,917 low 
income families. Of this number, 53 projects were 
completed, 7 were under construction and 16 were 
in planning stages. 

2. For families of lower middle income, the State 
encourages the development of and supervises 16 
privately-owned limited dividend rental and 
cooperative housing projects built between 1927 
and 1955, which accommodate 11,146 families. 


islature of the State of New York has 
tichor oe counties and cities to impose various 


local non-property taxes in addition to the real 


r x. 

i fe) over ST of the Laws of 1947, as amended, 
authorizes counties aad cities with the ex seta 
of New York Cty to impose any or all e 
following taxes: 


1, A tax on retail sales of tangible personal 
property at a rate not in excess of 2% of 
receipts, and a capensis ee 

2. A tax on receipts from sales of or drink 
in restaurants and similar establishments, 
where the Snares is $1.00 or more, at a ra’ 
not in excess of 3%. ‘ guaton? ges 

3. A tax on the consumption or 5 
electricity, water, refrigeration or steam (or 
service in these categories) for domestic or 
commercial use, and on telephone or tele- 
graph service of any nature, at a rate not in 
excess of 3% of the charge. 

4, A tax on the privilege of selling alcoholic 
beverages at retail for on or off premises 
consumption at a rate not in excess of 25% 
of the State license fee. 

5. A tax on admissions to places of amusement, 
including roof gardens, cabarets, etc., and on 
dues and admission fees to social, athletic 
or sporting clubs, at a rate not in excess of 
5%. 

6. A tax on coin-operated amusement devices at 
a rate not in excess of $25 per year for each 
machine. " 

7. A tax on the use of motor vehicles at a rate 
not in excess of $5.00 per year on non-com- 
mercial passenger vehicles weighing less than 
3,500 pounds and $10 on heavier passenger 
vehicles and trucks. 


8. A tax on hotel room occupancy at a rate 
not in excess of 5% of the rent. 


The following cities and counties have adopted 
non-property taxes: 

Sales and Compensating Use Tax—Erie and 
Monroe Counties, the Cities of Niagara Falls, 
Poughkeepsie and Syracuse, 

Consumers’ Utility Tax—Cities of Binghamton, 
Cohoes, Elmira, Johnstown and Troy. 

Admissions and Dues Tax—Cities of Binghamton 
and Elmira, : 

Hotel Room Occupancy Tax—Cities of Bing- 
hamton, Elmira and Long Beach. 

Restaurant Tax—City of Long Beach. 

In addition, all cities of the state with the excep- 
tion of the City of Sherrill have imposed a 1% 
tax on the gross income or gross operating income 
of utilities, as authorized by § 20b of the General 
Law. Pursuant to § 138d of the Village Law, 
enacted in 1950, the authority to impose a similar 
tax was extended to all villages having a popula- 
tion of 5,000 or more, and 40 villages have im- 
posed such a tax. 

School districts wholly or partly in cities of 
less than 125,000 population are authorized, in 
accordance with Chapter 811 of the Laws of 1951, 
to impose a tax of 3% on consumers’ utility bills. 
This tax is imposed by the city school districts 
of Gloversville, Long Beach, Niagara Falls, 
Schenectady and Watertown. 

In addition, on request of a majority vote of the 
whole number of school authorities of a school 
district located wholly or partly in a city under 
125,000 population, such city is authorized to 
adopt and amend local laws imposing for school 
district purposes any of the taxes which the city 
may impose for city purposes except the consumers’ 
utility tax. In a school district located partly in 
a city, the tax must also be imposed in that part 
of the school district which is located outside of 
the territorial limits of the city. 

Since the City of Niagara Falls allocates. 25% 
of its receipts from the 2% sales tax to the city 
school district, the school district imposes a tax 


New York State—Local Taxes; ‘Public Assistance 
Local Non-Property Taxes in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Audit and Control 


within that part of its territorial limits 
of the city. 


of .5 Ye 
outsi 
CITY OF NEW YORK TAXES 


City of New York has been authorized to 
imine the following taxes: 
Laws of 1934, 


excess @ com) 
; 3% utility tax; a tax on the 
ae py of mane eT oe at the 
( of 3%. 
2) 


gross receipts of any er than a 

business (1/10 of 1% in the case 

low mark-up businesses) and 45 of 1% of the 
gross income of financial businesses. 
Chapter 341, Laws of 1946, as amended, 
authorizes New York City to impose the tax 
on occupancy of hotel rooms at the rate of 


%. 

Chapter 278, Laws of 1947, as amended, em- 
powers New York City to imi at the 
Same rates most of the taxes that be red 
municipalities were authorized to levy— 
restaurant, consumers’ utility, privilege of 
selling liquor, admissions, coin-operated 
amusement devices and motor vehicle taxes. 
A tax of lc per pack of 20 cigarettes was 
oe pursuant to Chapter 235, Laws of 
Chapter 202, Laws of 1953, as amended, em- 
powers New York City to impose a payroll 
tax at a rate not in excess of 12 of 1% 
provided, among other conditions, that the 
city transfer its transportation system to 
the newly created transit authority. 


All of the taxes authorized are imposed by the 
city at the present time, with the exception of 
the admissions tax, coin-operated amusement tax 
and the payroll tax. The consumers’ utility and 
the restaurant tax are imposed under the city 


sales tax. 

Although, § 110 of the Public Housing Law 
authorizes all cities to im certain taxes for 
housing subsidies, New York City is the only city 
that has levied ae of these taxes. imposes a 
tax on occupancy for any gainful purpose and a 
tax on the possession and operation of vending 
machines selling tangible personal property. 


TAXES ON_ RACING 


_ Chapter 339, Laws of 1946, as amended, author- 
izes counties and the City of New York to levy a 
tax on pari-mutuel pools, other than harness 
racing. The present rate of the tax is 2%; the rate 
decreases 1% each year until the authorization 
expires December 31, 1955, This tax is imposed by 
New York City and Nassau and Saratoga Counties. 
Nassau County’s tax is administered by New York 
City since Belmont Track is partly in the city. 

Chapter 236, Laws of 1952, as amendea, auchor- 
izes counties and the City of New York to impose 
a tax not to exceed the rate of 15% on admissions 
to running horse race meetings. The City of New 
co es Nassau County receive revenues from 

is 

Chapter 148, Laws of 1952, as amended, author- 
izes any county, except a county wholly within 
a city, to impose a tax, not to exceed 15%, on 
admissions to harness horse race meetings con- 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6 


~~ 


| ducted in the county except race meetings con- 


ducted within a city having a population in 
excess of 100,000. Any city having a population 
in excess of 100,000 is also authorized to impose 
a tax at the same rate on admissions to harness 
horse race meetings conducted in the city, Genesee. 
Nassau and Onieda Counties, and the City of 
Yonkers have adopted the tax. 


Public Assistance in New York State 


Source: State Department of Social Welfare 


Public assistance in New York State consists of 
the home relief program, including veteran relief, 
financed by state and local funds, and the four 
special types of assistance in the financing of which 
the Federal Government participates—old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, assistance 
to the blind, and aid to the disabled. 

During 1953 a monthly average of 224,199 cases 
received public assistance of $229,800,948. Of this 
amount 38.6% was from Federal funds, 40.6% 
from State funds and 20.8% from local funds. 

Home relief expenditures for the year were 


$30,874,310. A monthly average of 29,818 cases re- 
ceived this form of assistance. 

Old-age assistance granted to a monthly average 
ae teat e was $92,777,266. 

mon average of 46,120 families received 

$70,850,954 under the aid to dependent children 
program. 

Assistance to the blind, covering an average of 
4,323 persons per month, was $4,129,533, 

Aid to the disabled covered a monthly average 
of 33,218 persons and involved assistance expendi- 
tures of $31,168,885, 
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New York State Canal System 
Source: State Department of Public Works 


The Erie Canal was opened Oct. 26, 1825 and 
the system made free Jan, 1, 1883. 

The construction of the improved canals was 
peeun in 1905. Their depth is 12 feet; the ‘locks are 
310 feet long, with usable length 300 ft., 4315 
feet in beam, overhead clearance not to exceed 
1545 feet above the water surface. 

uffalo is the terminal at Lake Erie. There are 
35 locks in the 352 mi. between Buffalo and 
Waterford, which lift shipping 565 ft. to the Lake 
Erie level. 

On the Erie branch, the Mohawk River is 
utilized from Troy to Rome; from Rome to Sylvan 
Beach, land cuts and the enlarged channel of 
Wood Creek are utilized; then Oneida Lake and 
Oneida River. Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, 
where another land cut is made to a point near 
eo: then Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara 

ver. 

The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal at 
Three River Point and extends to Lake Ontario at 
Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canalized. 

The Champiain Canal extends from the Erie 
Canal at Waterford to Lake Champlain at White- 
hall, It is formed by the canalized Hudson River 
from Waterford to Fort Edward, and an artificial 
channel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. 

The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the 
canalization of Seneca River and Cayuga and 
Seneca Lakes. This canal joins the Erie Canal near 
Montezuma. 

The Cayuga branch extends southerly to the 
head of Cayuga Lake at Ithaca 


The Seneca branch extends from the junction at- 


the foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to 
and through Seneca Lake to Watkins. 

The Champlain Canal was opened for trafic in 
1916. The Oswego Canal in 19114, and the complete 
route from Troy to Buffalo in 1918. 


The total length of the canals is 525 miles. 


They are under the supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, who acts through: the 
Superintendent of Operation and Maintenance, 


The principal office is in the State Office Build- 
ing, Albany, N. Y.; district offices in Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo, 


The state grain elevator and Barge Canal termi- 
nal at Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn, was transferred 
to the Port of New York Authority, and all other 
canal terminals in New York City were turned 
over to the city in 1944. 


The State of New York owns, and operates a 
modern grain elevator of 1,000,000 bushel capacity 
in Oswego as a facility for handling grain moved 
on the canal system. Terminals or docks, with 
warehouses have been established at many of the 
cities: and villages along the canal system. The 
Federal Government has dredged the Hudson River 
to Albany to a channel depth of 27 feet at mean 
low water and the City of Albany has established 
& modern port so that deep water navigation has 
been brought 150 miles closer to the Great Lakes. 
Albany has the 15th largest grain elevator capaci- 
ty in the U. S., 13,500,000 bu., to accommodate 
transshipment from the canal system to ocean 
vessels for export. 


CARGO TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N. ¥. STATE CANALS 


¢ Manufact. |Agricultur’!| Other and Manufact, /Agricultur’l| Other and 

Year Products Products Total Year Products roducts Total 
et T Net To Net To Net Tons Net Tons et Tons 

940..... ,950,345 772,875 4,768,160 1950.....] 4.200,098 269,883 4,615,61 
1945..... 1,851,672 607 889 2,968,682 1951..... 4,038,070 702,241 5,211,472 
1948.....] 3,688.77: 635,410 4,513,317 1952.....] 3,881,988 479,887 4,487,858 
1949.....] 3,264,156 648,172 3,948,739 ||1953.....1 4,051,016 341.687 4,497,231 

New York State Banking Statistics 
Source: New York State Banking Department 
Class Number Deposits ($1,000) Resources ($1,000) 


In N. Y.|Outside|State|| In N. Y. Outside| State 
N. Y¥. C. 


As of 
Dec. 31, 1953 | City |N. Y. C.|Total City 


In N. Y. |Outside| State 
Total N. Y. C. 


City Total 


State banks... 7 92 99 
Trust comp’ies. 35 84 119 
Savings banks. 54 76 130 
Private bankers 2 1 3 


Indust’l banks. 6 5 11 


$114,392) $325,517} $439,909 
17,412,711/3,416,647|20,829,358 
11,464,080/2,897,590)14,361,670 
06,606 1,631] 208,237 
129,891 


35,5591 165,450 


Sharehoiders (equivalent of deposits): Credit Unions $30,465,471.64, Savings and Loan Associations 
$719,664,090.68, Savings and Loan Bank of State of N. Y., Deposits $3,507,227.39, Resources $10,- 
780,612.14. ; 

The total deposits and total assets of all-institutions under supervision-of the Department, as of 
December 31, 1953, amount to $36,872,488,107.08 and $46,197,689,291.29 respectively. 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE, NEW YORK STATE 


Savings Bank Life Insurance is legal reserve life 
Detirencs and operates in New York state under 
supervision of the State Banking and Insurance 
Departments.. Mutual savings banks may _ issue 
policies for insurance not exceeding $5,000 for each 
person, when requested by voluntary buyers. There 
are no solicitors. All forms of life insurance are 
available, including group insurance. 

All issuing banks contribute 1% of premium in- 
come to the Savings Banks Life Insurance Fund, to 
serve as a central guaranty fund, supplementing 


The Great Steamboat Race Between 


reserves and surplus funds required by law. An 
actuary and a medical director are provided by the 
fund, which is directed by 7 trustees appointed by 
the Supt. of Banks, with approval of the Governor. 


In New York on Jan. 1, 1954, there were 157,026 
Olicies in force for $237,532,785, including group 
nsurance of $26,999,000. There were 40 issuing 
banks and 27 agency banks. An agency bank ac- 
cepts applications for. insurance and refers them 
to issuing banks, and acts as a collection agency 
for the receipt of premiums. 


the Natchez and the Robert E. Lee 


Source: Ben Lucien Burman, author of Steamboat Round'the Bend 


The steamboat race between the Natchez and the 
Robert E. Lee was the most dramatic event on the 
Mississippi river in the great days of steamboating. 
It began June 30, 1870, at New Orleans and pro- 
ceeded upstream, to St. Louis. There had been 
bitter rivalry between Capt. Leathers of the 
Natchez and Capt. Cannon of the Robert E, Lee, 
and the speed of both note was a subject of hot 

mtroversy in river ports. 

“eThe Robert E. Lee had been built in New 
Albany, Ind., just after the Civil War. When the 
townsmen learned what the vessel was to be 
named, they threatened reprisals, and the boat 
was moved across the Ohio river to Kentucky to 


thwart them. 

The two steamboats piled on fuel and ran at 
full speed days and nights. The Robert E. Lee 
reached St. Louis first, in 3 days, 18 hours and 
13 min., after leaving New Orleans, a record 
never equalled. Capt. Leathers of the Natchez was 
a@ poor loser; he declared his boat lost 6 hours 
in a fog and 36 minutes repairing a pump, and 
that if these handicaps were considered he would 
be the winner by 20 minutes. Partisans of the 
Robert E. Lee never allowed his claim. During the 
race thousands on the river banks cheered the 
boats and over $1,000,000 was said to have been 
wagered on the outcome. 
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New York City—History; Seal and Official Flags 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


¢ ly 
Manhattan island, it expanded first into part 
Westchester County, In 1898 it was ore 


, and Staten nd. 

Mane athe present Borough of Man- 
of the Cala a ey oo ca 
New York, N. Y. It was discovere: Sage A 2 bY 


h call 

the equivalent of $24 in . 
When the eerHement had around 200 people it was 

med New Ams’ lam. 
nerhe Dutch erected a church in 1633 and in 1635 
built Fort Amsterdam where the U. S. Customs 
House now stands. In 1642 they built a public 
meeting house on the site of 73 Pearl St. In 1653 
they erected a wall to protect their settlement, 
from which Wall St. takes its name. Feb. 
hae a ney she place had 800 pop. it 
oral as a city. 
s On Sept. 8, 1664, British troops occupied New 
Amsterdam without resistance, took over the gov- 
ernment from the Dutch director general, Peter 
Stuyvesant, and called it New York, after the 
Duke of York, brother of Charles II of England. 
Without notice to the Dutch King Charles had 
conferred upon the Duke title to all the Dutch 
land in America, including the present states of 
New York, New Jersey and part of Connecticut. 
Thomas Willett of Plymouth was made the first 
English mayor, June, 1665. On Aug. 9, 1673, the 
Dutch recaptured the city and named it New 
Orange, after the Prince of Orange. War in for- 
eign parts resulted in the defeat of the Dutch by 
the English, and in November, 1674, the Dutch 
gave up New Netherland, taking in exchange Su- 
rinam, in Oceania. The province and the city 
were renamed New York. 


NEW YORK UNDER THE BRITISH 


The British made easy terms for the Dutch and 
many prominent Dutch merchants and landown- 
ers became loyal subjects. The city was divided 
into 6 wards Dec. 8, 1683, with an alderman for 
each. The first charter was granted Apr. 27, 1686. 
The first printing press arrived Apr. 12, 1693 and 
the first newspaper was issued Oct. 16, 1725. 

In 1700 the city built a city hall at the northeast 
corner of Broad and Wall Sts. A library was 
founded 1754. A stage service to Philadelphia was 
opened 1756. Streets were first lighted at public 
expense, 1762. Trinity Church, first of the Angli- 
can communion, was first erected 1698. 


DURING THE REVOLUTION 


New York was a focal point for both Continen- 
tals and British during the American Revolution. 
Washington had his headquarters for a time in the 
Kennedy house, which stood at present No. 1 
Broadway and later became British headquarters. 
The Declaration of Independence was read to the 
American troops our 9, 1776, in the presence of 
Washington near the present City Hall. The 
Americans lost the Battle of Long Island ae 27, 
1776, and the British occupied New York Sept. 14, 
1776. Over 500 houses were destroyed by fire Sept. 
21, 1776. The Americans entrenched on Harlem 
Heights, where they fought several actions: on Nov. 
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unfavorsbly, the latcer by only one vote, (The Ieeie- 
‘avorably, the la y one vote. - 
lature overrode Westchester and joined it to the 
city with Eastchester and Pelham Manor, total 
over 39 sq. mi., or 26,017 acres. 

GREATER NEW YORK 

On Jan. 1, 1898 Greater New York was formed 
by organizing the adjacent counties into boroughs. 
New York on Manhattan became the Borough of 
Manhattan; Brooklyn gave up its independent or- 
ganization and with Kings County became the 
Borough of Brooklyn; the city areas north and 
east of Manhattan became the Borough of the 
Bronx; Queens County became Queens Borough 
and Richmond County (Staten Island) became 
Richmond Borough. Each borough has a president, 
with the mayor of New York as chief executive. 

The term Greater New York never deta popu- 
lar and is not used by the Bureau of the Census. 

BROOKLYN, LARGEST BOROUGH 

Brooklyn, until 1898, was an independently ad- 
ministered city on Long Island, across the East 
River from New York. It covers Kings County 
and the Census of 1950 gave it 2,720,238 people, as 
against 1,938,551 in Manhattan. 

Administrative headquarters are in and around 
Borough Hall, at Court, Fulton and Joralemon Sts., 
built 1836-1849 as City Hall, and remodelled 1895, 
It is a 4-story marble building of Graeco-Roman 
design, with pillars and a portico, a large flight 
of 20 marble steps, and a superimposed cupola. It 
is the nucleus of the expanding Civic Center, 
which includes the Board of Transportation Bldg., 
the Municipal Bldg., the Kings Co. Supreme 
Court and the Kings Co. Hall of Records. 

A World War II memorial was completed in the 
fall of 1951. 

When New York was New Amsterdam, Dutch 
farmers bought 930 acres near Gowanus Kill in 
1636, and a Walloon immigrant bought 300 acres 
near the present Wallabout Bay in 1637. The bend 
in the East River at the present U. S. Navy Yard 
was called waal boght—harbor bend. In 1645 a 
farm was located at Roode Hoek (Red Hook) 
named for its red soil. In 1646 a village was or- 
ganized and called Breuckelen, after a town in the 
province of Utrecht, Holland. In this period set- 
tlements grew up at Flatlands (New Amersfoort), 


Seven Wonders of New York that Visitors Ask About 


New York, equipped with many fine hotels, is the 
center for numerous conventions of religious, pro- 
fessional, business and political organizations. The 
humber of visitors annually is counted in the 
millions. The Seven Wonders of New York most 
frequently asked for by first-time visitors are: 

The Statue of Liberty in New York harbor. 

The Empire State Building, Fifth Avenue and 
34th St., the world’s tallest building, 
pe ecules Center and Radio City, mid-Man- 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth F 
ae ifth Ave. and 


George Washington Bridge, seco’ = 
pension bridge in U. 8. 2! cera abl 
Coney Island, most populous beach resort. 
United Nations world headquarters, East 42nd St. 
at First Ave. 


Among the many churches of New York these 
have become especially well known: 


Trinity Protestant tee Church, on Broad- 
way at the head of Wall St. 

St. Paul’s Chapel of Trinity Parish, Broadway 
and Vesey Sts., oldest church in New York, 
opened, 1766. 

Church of the Transfiguration, 1 East 29th St., 
known as The Little Church Around the Corner, 
“the actors’ church.” 

St, Patrick's Roman Catholic Cathedral, Fifth 
Ave. at 50th St., facing Rockefeller Center. 

Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims, Orange and 
Henry Sts., Brooklyn, where Henry Ward Beecher 
was pastor 1847-1887. ; 

Temple Emanu-el, Fifth Ave., and 65th St., 
largest temple in the U. S. 

Riverside Church, Riverside Drive and W. 122nd 
St. with 392 ft. tower and the Laura Spellman 
Rockefeller Memorial Carillon. 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Morningside 
Heights, largest church in the U. 8S. and third 
largest in the world. Preceded only by St. Peter’s, 
Rome and Cathedral of Seville, Spain. 


New York City—Parkways; 


Flatbush, (Midwout), Brooklyn, Bushwick, and 
New Utrecht. Gravesend was settled by English. 

In 1660 Breuckelen had 31 families and 134 
inhabitants. After the British came in 1664 the 
hame was spelled Broekland, Brocklin, Brookline 
and Brooklyn. It was incorporated as a village in 
1816, as a city in 1834. In 1835 it had 24,529 people 
and King’s County had 32,057. Williamsburg was 
joined to Brooklyn in 1855. Ferries ran from Long 
Island to Manhattan from 1642 to 1883. The 
Brooklyn Bridge was opened May 24, 1883; it was 
built by John A. Roebling and his son, Col. Wash- 
ington A. Roebling, and cost $15,000,000. 

In July, 1954, the Park Department had charge 
of 27,000 acres of parks, with 492 tennis courts, 
614 playgrounds, 161 baseball diamonds, 397 soft- 
ball diamonds, 103 football fields, 7 beaches 17 
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miles long, 92 miles of improved parkways, 56 
miles of bridle paths and 54 miles of bicycle paths. 
one total ee for the year was $3,160,000. 

ew York has reclaimed large areas of swamps 
and blighted lands and made waterfront available 
for recreation facilities. New land has been added 
to Riverside Park; marshy land has been developed 
for ball parks and play areas on Randall’s Island 
in the East River; 46 acres of beach were added 
by acquisition and reclamation to Coney Island, 
most popular of all beach resorts in the city. One 
of the most important ocean front parks is Great 
Kills Park, in the Borough of Richmond, developed 
by reclamation; similar filling operations account 
for Marine Park, per are Spring Creek Park, 
Queens; Fresh Kills, Richmond and Ferry Point 
Park, Bronx. The reclamation of Jamaica Bay is 
giving the city 12,850 acres. 


New. York City Hall and Other Public Buildings 


New York’s public business is transacted chiefly 
in a group of buildings extending from the minia- 
ture City Hall of 1812, in City Hall Park—between 
Broadway and Park Row, Chambers and Vesey 
Streets—and the large Criminal Courts Build- 
ing and Tombs Prison at 100 Centre Street. Half 
of the buildings flank Foley Square and create a 
Civic Center of varying architectural designs. 

The City Hall was erected from 1803 to 1812 from 
designs by Joseph F. Mangin and John McComb. 
It- is a handsome adaptation of formal Italian 
Renaissance, with a large porch and a clock cupola 
surmounted by a figure of Justice. Although one of 
the smallest buildings in this area—216 by 105 
feet—its position in the park gives it a fine setting. 
It was built of Stockbridge marble save for the 
rear wall, which for economy was made of red 
sandstone. The south end of the park was cleared 
in 1938 of the unattractive Post Office building, 
erected after the Civil War. The new Post Office and 
Federal Office Building is at 90 Church St. 

The City Hall contains the mayor’s office, cham- 
bers of the City Council and the Board of Estimate, 
the Art Commission and a museum. The chair used 
by Washington when inaugurated president, his 
desk, and chairs of the first Congress, used in 
Federal Hall, New York, are here. Large paintings 
of Lafayette, Washington, Hamilton, Clinton, John 
Jay and Henry Hudson by John Trumbull, S. F. B. 
Morse and other painters adorn the walls. The 
City Hall is frequently used for the formal welcome 
of distinguished guests and municipal ceremonies. 

Directly north of the City Hall stands City Court 
Building, erected 75 years ago by the Tweed admin- 
istration. West of the City Hall stands the Liberty 
Pole, on the approximate spot where the Revolu- 
tionary patriots raised five poles that were cut 
down by the British. Statues of Nathan Hale and 
Horace Greeley, and a plaque commemorating the 
first reading of the Declaration of Independence 
are found here. An oak commemorates the unjust 
hanging of Jacob Leisler in 1691 as the result of a 
British political feud. 

The Hall of Records, an ornate building of 1911, 
ornamented with huge allegorical figures and por- 
trait statues, stands at Chambers-and Centre Sts. 
It contains real estate records, the New York 
County Register, the Surrogate’s Court and the 
Commissioner ‘of Jurors. East of Centre St. the 
Municipal Building of 1913 stands astride Cham- 
bers St., from Centre to Park Row. It is 40 
stories high with a tower surmounted with a 
20-ft. gilded figure of Civic Fame by Adolph A. 
Weinman. It contains the marriage license bureau 
and marriage chapel, the city’s broadcasting sta- 


tion, WNYC, and the Municipal Reference Library, 

North on Centre St. lies Foley Square. Like the 
Roman Forum, it was once a pond and a swamp. 
The nearest building facing Centre St. at the east 
is the United States Court House, designed by Cass 
Gilbert, architect of the Woolworth building, and 
completed by his son, Cass Gilbert, Jr., in 1936. 
Its 32-story tower is filled with federal offices and 
courts. North of it stands the Supreme Court 
Building, of 1912, an eight-story hexagonal neo- 
classic structure with Corinthian pillars and a 
granite staircase 100 feet wide. Across Worth St. 
stands the State Office Building, completed 1930, 
of a less ornate and more functional classical 
design. It is the headquarters of the State Tax 
Commission. West of Centre St., facing south, is 
the Health Department Building, similar in design 
to the State building, erected in 1935 and contain- 
ing the Health, Hospital and Sanitation Depts. 

These official buildings face the landscaped area 
of Foley Square, which today occupies the site 
of Collect pond, where John Fitch is supposed to 
have tried out a model of a steamboat in 1796. 
On the higher ground to the northwest the slaves 
who rebelled in 1712 were executed. Behind the 
Supreme Court Building is the site of Five Points, 
notorious slum area in the early 19th century. 

The Criminal Courts Building and Tombs Prison, 
erected 1941, stand directly north of the State 
Building on Centre St., bounded also by Leonard, 
Baxter and White Sts. They replace the old 
Criminal Courts Building and Tombs that faced 
Lafayette St., demolished in 1948.. The freed area 
is temporarily used as a parking lot. The Criminal 
Courts Building’ rises 17 stories and is faced with 
polished green granite and hard gray limestone. It 
contains 25 two-story court rooms, and the prison, 
which occupies 12 stories of the north wing, has 
835 cells and is connected with the court rooms by 
two bridges. 

Here are the offices of the District Attorney, 
and the following courts: General Sessions, Special 
Sessions, Magistrates and Traffic, also Grand Jury 
chambers, the, Correction Dept., State Parole 
Board, Children’s Society, Legal Aid Society, pro- 
bation bureaus, psychiatric clinics, ‘hospital and 
kitchen facilities and libraries. On the eleventh 
floor there is a chapel with a revolving platform 
in three parts, adjustable to the needs of Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish services. On the east the 
building overlooks Columbus Park, which occupies 
the site of Mulberry Bend, a slum abolished through 
the efforts of Jacob A. Riis 60 years ago when 
Theodore Roosevelt was Commissioner of Police 
with headquarters nearby. 


Seal and Official Flags of New York City 


THE CITY SEAL 


Arms: Upon a shield, saltire wise, the sails of a 
windmill. Between the sails, in chief a beaver, in 
base a beaver, and on each flank a flour barrel. 

Supporters: Dexter, a sailor, his right arm ren 
and holding in his right hand a plummet; his lef 
arm bent, his left hand resting on the top of the 
shield; above his right shoulder a cross-staff. Sin- 
ister, an Indian of Manhattan, his right arm bent. 
his right hand resting on top of the shield his left 
hand holding the upper end of a bow, the lower 
end of which rests on the ground. Shield and sup- 
porters resting upon a horizontal laurel branch. 

Date: Beneath the horizontal laurel branch the 
date 1664, being the year of the capture of New 
Amsterdam by the English and the first use of the 
name of the City of New York. 

Crest: Upon a hemisphere, an American eagle 
with wings displayed. : 

Legend: Upon a ribbon encircling the lower half 


of the design the words ‘‘Sigillum Civitatis Novi 
Eboraci.’’ The whole encircled by a laurel wreath. 

The City Clerk is the custodian of the City Seal. 

THE OFFICIAL CITY FLAG 

A flag combining the colors, orange, white and 
blue, arranged in the perpendicular bars of equal 
dimensions (the blue being nearest to the flag- 
staff) with the standard design of the seal of the 
city in blue upon the middle, or white bar, omitting 
the legend ‘‘Sigillum Civitatis Novi Eboraci,’? which 
colors shall be the same as those of the flag of the 
United Netherlands in use in the year 1626. 


THE MAYOR’S FLAG 
The same in design as the official flag of the city, 
except that upon the middle or white bar, and 
above the design of the seal in a semi-circle, there 
shall be five blue five-pointed stars, typifying the 
five boroughs of the city. The dimensions of such 
flag shall be 33 inches by 44 inches. 
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; Area of New York City 


Source: City Planning Commission, City of New York 


The City (five boroughs) of New York has an, miles, bri th 10.9 les; Queens, leng 5 
extreme ~ es, breadth 13.8 miles; Richmond, length 13.9 
length, north and south, of 36 miles; and : : 


an extreme breadth of 1642 miles, measuring from 
the North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and 
thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. 

From the western border of the Borough of Rich- 
mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, 
the distance is 25 miles. 


The area of the City of New York in square 
miles, including inland waters, as computed by the 
U eau of the Census is: Bronx, 54.4; Brook- 
i phattan, 31.2; Queens, 120.6; Rich- 
mond, 64.4. Total: 2 


359.4. 

The area of the City exclusive of inland waters, 
computed by the City Planning Commission is: 
Bronx, 43.4; Brookiyn, 76.39; Manhattan, 22.3; 
Queens, 113.10; Richmond, 60.31. Total: 315.5. 


Altitudes in New York City 
Points of High Elevation in the City of New York given in the datum planes of the various boroughs. 


Manhattan Borough is 13.4 miles long and its 
extreme breadth is 2.3 miles; Bronx, length 8.3 
miles, breadth 8.0 miles; Brooklyn, length 1i. 


Manhattan and Little Clove Road ...........-.... 264 
1. Fort Washington Ave. at W. 184th St. 251 2. Highest point in the City (natural sur- 
2, Fort Washington Ave. at W. 190th St. 231 face). 'S.W. of the intersection of Todt 
3. Audubon Avenue at W. 1938rd St. .... 230 Hill Road and Ocean Terrace, 300’ s.w. 
4. Fort Washington Ave. at 184th St. of Todt Hill Rd. and 540’ s.e. of Ocean 
(natural surface off the Avenue).... 260 WerPace fan vorw cen cn bole aeee See 409.8 
5. Inwood Hill Park natural surface ...... 230 Brooklyn 
The Bronx 1. Prospect Park W. and 18th St. ......... 182.7 
1. Grosvenor Ave, corner W. 252nd St. 2. Greenwood Cemetery inside 9th Ave. gate 
ANOYERIO i racscian’s aes sh wtle seen a : . 276 between 8th and 9th Avenues. ..... 
2. University Avenue at Strong Street..... 162 3. Forest Park Barbey Street and Highland 
3, Mosholu Parkway North at West Gun 3h US RRS SEE or an 167.7 
: ae oes ears pocnee : 119 Queens 
rivate property within e loop o = 
Grosvenor Avenue north of West 250 1. coer Peeeen Ercan Acs ae 
Be a are at she os ne in ap near Glen Oaks Club House 1650 feet 
Richmond east of Little Neck Parkway and 2000 
1. Windsor Road between Todt Hill Road feet west of Nassau County Line ... 259 


Todt Hill, Staten Island, 409.8 ft. is the highest 
point on the New York-New Jersey seaboard. It 
rises from the Richmond Road at Dongan Hills 
on the rapid transit railway, and overlooks New 
Dorp and the Moravian Cemetery, where the 
Vanderbilts lie buried. 

Other elevations in Manhattan above sea level, 
expressed in feet and decimals thereof, are: Cus- 
tom House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. 
and Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; 


City Hall, 44.74; Astor Place, 43.01; Union Square, 
45.73; Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park near 
W. 93rd St., 114.14; Amsterdam Ave. at Trinity 
Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th St., 
185.92; Wadsworth Ave. near W. 182d St., 188.33; 
ae Bridge water tower, at the street level, 


The highest natural elevation in the Bronx—284 
feet 6 inches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 
Highland Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. 
Other Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near &. 
233d St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van 


i) 
and Sth St., 162.16: 
Ave., 146.29; 59th St. and Sth Ave., "116,96. 

The highest track elevation (altitude above Mean 
High water at base of rail) on the subways is 161.2 
feet, on the Washington Heights Line at Fort 
Washington Avenue and 175th Street (8th Ave., 
subway ever: Sen dentnvpe 

e lowest track elevation (dept! low Mean 
High Water at base of rail) is 113.12 feet under the 
Hast Channel of the East River on the 60th Street 
River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—ith Ave.— 
60th St.—Queens Line. 


Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 


Source: The Police Commissioner. Juvenile delinquency not included 
Arrests 


Arrests bs 

Year —————_| Police | Police Year —_——_—| Polic. 
(Cal.) |Homi- Other Tot. all| Force Dept. (Cal.) |Homi-| Other Tot. all ore De 

cide | Fel.’s \Crime Expend. cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expend. 

No No. No. No Dollars Ni No, 0. No ; 10% 
1940...| 295 | 13,701 |895,675| 18,748] 67,041,871||1948...| 320° | 13.697| 783.459 ’ at 
1943... 170 | 11,532 /369,047| 17,210} 66,760,756||1949,,.| 296 | 14'220| 963°795 1e569 102'os4a80 
1944...) 207 | 12,507 |458,280) 15,579| 68,870,317||1950...| 271 |*13/903|1,044.652| 19'016|107.884' a5 
1945.,.| 282 | 13,340 |493,741| 15,068] 69,839,909]|1951..:| 246 | 15,814 15183,630| 18.451/112 983° 39 
1946...| 325 | 14.525 |697,734) 17.245) 70,216,692//1952.,.| 275 | 16.682 1,182,590! 18°762|120'300' 965 
1947...| 302 _| 14,707 |758,205| 17,492| 89,143.376||1953..:| 311_| 17,729 1,371:973{ 191840|130;767_ 971 


On Sept. 1, 1954, the city’s police strength reached the highest point in its history, 20,218. 
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. 11680-1681 
1682-1683 
1684 


1826-1827 
. {1827-1829 


r.|1910-1913 
1913 


‘lyors1917 


- |1702-1703 : eg 1 e lan... . {1918-1925 

- {1703-1707 f : l 5 1926-1932 
. . {1707-1710 heen 1932 

. van Cortlandt. .|1710-1711 we neyer. 1 ‘li9 133-1933 — 
Caleb Heathcote. .|1711-1714 c v4 F. A LaGuardia.. 1934-1945 

. . {1714-1719 William V. Brady. {William O’Dwyer|1946-1950 
..|1719-1720 'W. F. Havemeyer. |1848-1849 R. 

. {1720-1725 Caleb S. Woodhull|1849-1851| | . 2. . {1950-1953 
. .|1725-1726}| A. C. Kingsland. . |1851-1853 

- (1726-1735 J. A. Westervelt. . (1853-1855 


*Acting. {Resigned Sept. 1, 1932. }tResigned Aug. 31, 1950. 


Mayors of the City of Brooklyn, 1834-1898 


Mayors Terms Mayors Terms Mayors Terms 
11\Conklin Brush...... 1851-1852/|21|Fredk. open eee 1876-1877 
12|Edward A. Lambert.|1853-1854||22|James Howell.......|1878-1881 
13|George Hall........ 1855-1856/|23/Seth Low....... 1882-1885 
14|/Samuel S. Powell... .|1857-1860||24|Daniel D. Whitney. .|1886-1887 
15|Martin Kalbfleisch. .|1861-1863||25| Alfred C. Chapin... .|}1888-1891 
16|Alfred M. Wood... .|1864-1865||26| David A. Boody... ..|1892-1893 

5 age. 1845 17\Samuel Rooth...... 1866-1867||27|Charles A. Schieren. .|1894-1895 
8|Francis B. Stryker.. Ames Ge 18] Martin -Kalbfleisch . .|1868-1871||28|Fred’k. W. Wurster.. |1896-1897 
9/Edward Copeland. . 19/Samuel S. Powell... .|1872-1873 (Became a borough of Greater 

10|Samuel Smith...... 1850 20|John W. Hunter.. . .|1874-1875 New York January 1, 1898.) 
Vote for Mayor, New York City, 1950-1953 
1950 
Pecora B 
Corsi um ——————_| I mpellitteri Ross 

Borough Rep. Dem. ~ Lib. , Total Exp.* A. L. P. 

ee PEI ial ocels 102,575 b 48,370 214,610 246,608 47,201 
eee mer | wee, | ee | tae | gee ae 

113,392 ’ ’ , , ’ 

Brookiva cigs) axe 99,225 104,734 24,489 129,223 303,448 14,904 
Richmond......... 12/384 eyes 12,018 2 

Totals: os... 382,372 711,358 223,993 935,351 1,161,175 147,578 
ow Les I ee IE IF El Ta vs i 
* 
‘Experience party 1953 

a Ri 1 meee a Total* 
B gu Wagner egelman Mc Avoy ‘oO 
Se hase (Don) : (Rep.) __Ciberal) (A. L. P.) 
5a 236,960 147,876 76,884 14,904 494,955 
Series 2 Bei | tas | aE ae | ee 
Kings 339,970 , , , 

er te at eee fe 207,918 208,829 73,192 7,182 611,731 
Richmond......... 31,007 23,694 3,514 332 59, 

TE Otal sees as. 1,022,626 661,591 428,688 38,416 53,045 2,244,146 


* Total includes David L. Weiss, Soc. Workers., 2,054; Nathan Karp, Ind. Gov., 916; Scattered 180 
and Unrecorded 36,630 votes. 


Fires and Fire Losses in New York City 
/ Source: New York City Fire Department 
Loss 1 Yr. No. Yr. No. Loss 


Loss Yr. 


“Yr. | No. 


No. Loss 


Dol Dollars 
40,522/19, ate 125 1951...) 44,040/21,082,530 
44-407) 120, '249,930||1952..| 52,741 26,948,062 
4 370/19, 512° 870||1953..| 54,392/23, 382, 1565 


Dol Dollar 
40..| 28,413) 9, 637. 375 1945..| 33,410)14,765, 700 1948.. 
1943, ‘| 35,043] 9,186,558//1946..| 44, '764|16,991,465]| 1949. . 
1944. .| 33,564/10, 394, 1301/1947. .| 40,704/21,488,280/1950. . 


240. New York City—Land Values, Tax Rates; Building Construction ) 
eS ae ee ss 
New York City Assessed Values and Tax Levies 


Source: City of New York, Tax Department 
Assessed Values 


: ity Oth Realty of Special 
Year (Calendar) Rene Corns. Gorparation Franchises 


845,737 05 1,368°861 165 | 702077287 

a eer eee 4, , ‘) + - = * 

1945-40 ee ae Ne aa ae eee 15 908,499,318 1,483,593,890 695,476,207 584,492, 
1949-50.,....-. Ce te tie, or bees 5,803,588, 1,591,091,140 717,551,914 18°112'231,179 
PED et rR Ei oie es tereisaese’ = ais) ojcuevelsle © 15,994,531,575 1,652, 440 « i 18,396, 138,375 
EAS is 8 ei ao ano pe 6/293.483, 1'684,547,520 798,725,282 "776,756,546 
MOG OER ES yes Seno ticina HO ere 835 840. 158. 708 ey eet 
oa ee ae i art: $43'360;804 | 20:977'843,482 


ASSESSED VALUATIONS, BY BOROUGHS 


Including the Land 
Year (Calendar) Rand Alone 


(ine ARS eNOS ras eee Beri ane TR Tee 
‘otal Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 
Dollar: Dollars Dollars 

1947-48..........-.. 6.770, 281, "390 Ls 754 BOL. 61.790 2, ue. rere 9.842 3, 989. 536 695 2,722, a ,305| 326,986,821 

1948-49, eke eee 6,868,742,409 8,025,272,512|2'226,224' "626 |4,137,947,660|2 '860,016,308| 335,031,107 

Py | | eo 6,978,989,809|8,263.994, 725 2'270,522,182|4,201.465,222|3,036, 322'626| 339,926,424 

POGOSOI foes Soke ci yas 6.973,424,225|8.291,241,400 2'300,897,108|4,239,910,858 3'216.641,925| 347,447,084 

Sofa ta ag ts 8,380,082, 715|2,329,796,018/4,310,761,262|3,397,872,397 aoe ane 
BRS2—BSo ce. nt we 7,056,720,754|8,636,323,555 ae 1 oy 812, pet 68 

Ai eee 7,095,519.367|8,728,803,694|2,406;972,464|4,469 864,283 |3,833, 508,940 ad 188 1st 
1954-55... ee ee 7,133,968,248|8.831,919,726|2,465, 635,832|4,572,066,493/4, "028,656,320 


GROSS TAX RATES ON REAL PROPERTY, BY BOROUGHS 
—_——_— eS eeeornreoeo 1 


Man- Man- 


Year | hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- Year | hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- 
(Cal.) Bronx mond (Cal.) Bronx mond 
ents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1947-48. .|3.01-2.98) 3.01 3.06 2.98 1951-52. .!3.27-3.29; 3.28 3.27 3.26 
1948-49..|2,97-2.96|] 3.00 3.04 2.97 1952-53... 3.303, 40| 3.42 3.44 3.41 
1949-50..|2.97-2.96} 3. 2 3.02 2,96 1953-54..|3.43-3.44! 3.47 3.47 3.46 
1950-51... |3.22-3,.24| 3.2 3.27 3.24 1954-55. .|3.75-3.76- 3.79 3.76 3.78 
The basic rate (1954-55) was set at 3.68. The borough rates include local See ee 
Exempt property shee) (1953-54)—Owned by the city, $4,647,196,385; owned by N. $62 


876,815; owned by the U. S. Government, $373,491,600; miscellaneous, incl. housing, ¥5' Son. aT 225; 
total, $7,275,612,025. 


Building Construction in New York City, by Boroughs 


Source: Department of Housing and Buildings 


Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 
Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of 5 
cost bldgs. cost bldgs, cost bidgs. onat bldgs. pad 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dol'ars 
7,678,400 521) 6,371,108 ,205) 14,248,900] 2,868 23,287 ,903 600 2 868 885 
2,032,350 95 429,600 231) 6,429,802; 1,424! 12,473,787 158} 2,207,340 
323,525 52 626,030 229) 6,065,559 548 381,360 48 : 
2,612°300/ 168] 1,640'867| 1,042] 10'S8e's8s] 2,957] at eSo'sea| tal tae 
25,139,278 9/259,635| 1/439] 19,232,918] 6, Be'asyi909; geal 2,c0n'aae 


608 6,113| 58)437,999 32 
"900,931 708| 14,497,690| 1,178] 24,129'285| 6,038| 81/826,917 $31 eon so0 
47,686,506 872| 29,682,954| 1'142| 33:5477378| 8'572|145.365.342 599| 51512) 
83,676,200| 1,181] 50,960,911| 1,275] 49/262'441| 9/088/127/336,275| 1,078] 13°382'934 
2| 81.676,231| 1,134] 67,949,653] 1,197| 90,412,501] 8/111|187,199,.864| '791| 20°529'111 
3]109,375,865| 1,086] 35,994,938]  1,037| 65,248,460] 7,340|183,287,633|  699|. 7,690,287 
47,533,764! _1,128| 66,139,806! 1,196| 59,663,600! 6,286:110,220,916| 888] 7,142'843 


From 1942 on figures show buildings completed, instead of plans filed. 


TOTAL—WHOLE CITY 


° No 
No. fs No. No. 
Year| of Est. Year! of Est. Year| of Est. : : 

bldgs. cost bldgs. cost : bldgs. coal slat bidgs. ees 

Dollars Dol Dollars 

1942..| 5,271! 54,450,196}|1945. . 909) 5, S831 149/| 1948, .| 8,524/165, 050.3 Pers 
1943..| 1,940] 23,572,879||1946..| 4,287] 36,5 3 jonll1o52. LO see aoc seats 
1944,. 899 7,495.308|| 1947... 8,628|/114, "e78" eae 1980. [it erolsea: ras yer lies. ao Bey es He 


770!324,618,761||1953. .| 9,599,290, +700,929 


MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY 
Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the 


compilation 
Year Tene- aes Rooms |Estimated | Year Tene- elie, 
ments in in cost ments res bs marisa Estimated 
Dollars "Dollars 
Hes) 8) ne) ae a) oc 
fcc] 8) ie | Fah] gael i | HB ooo eee 
O47 52s ost 94] 7,349 1.......1 26:330%415 238 16,269 1126, suas 


we 


Pe i ieee se Tile” 9) | 2 me a ia a «or Be — ts , a 


New York City—Debt, Revenue, Expenditures; Education 241 
_ New York City Bonded Debt 
Source: Office of the Comptroller. Bureau of Accountancy 
Long-term dept Net funded tes, 
As of corporate stock | Sinking fund debt, col. 1 Capital nisees pap a 
July 1* serial bonds, & holdings less an anticipation 
assess. bonds col. 2 budget notes notes 
dollars lars do oll 
2,904, 266,263 616,641,926 | 2,287,624,337 a £2300, 
942,065,797 656,832,744 2,285,233,053 , 43,400, 
2,895, 125,078 700,156,025 2,194,969,053 6,500,000 29,850,000 
896,717,190 742,350,331 2,114,366,859 43,500,000 25,400,000 
2,892,405,879 784,197,951 2,108, 1928 ,300,' 37,900,000 
2,956,918,919 822,517,713 2,134,401,206 38,200,000 46,300,000 
3,139,894,614 66, 090 2,273,278,524 37,620,000 57,000,000 
3,240,.545,785 908,555,682 2,331,990,103 32,500,000 52,500,000 
3,352,877,063 946,422,044 2,406,455,019 22,677, 51,000,000 
3.412,752,649 957,932,245 2,454,820,404 17.500,000 36,500,000 


*The fiscal year of the City commences on July 1 and terminates on June 30 of the year following. 
CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY 


Debt Debt 
limit limit 
Consti- after Consti- after Reserves} Unen- 
As of | tutional | deduct- As of | tutional | deduct- for cum- 
July 1 debt- ing all | projects July 1 debt- ing all projects bered 
incurring}; out- b incurring} out- author- debt 
power | standing Power | standing ized margin 
debt. debt 


- $ $1. $1,000 $1,000 | $1.0N0 $1,000 
1944. . .11,613,485 | 328,387 1949... {1,688,934 244,469| 197,840 46,628 
1945... 1,602,142 | 378,506 1950. ::{1/738,797 | 234/686] 219,533 | 15,153 
1946. . .|1.595,949 | 365,489 | 248,659 | 116,830 ||1951..-|1:796,162 |(a)295.108| 276.883 18.225 
1947. . '|1,642:306 | 266881 | 162.075 | 104:806 }|1952.: :]1’889/969 |(b)358,201| 312.203 | 45,997 


1948. °/ 11,643,608 | 275,833 | 192.269 83.563 111953... .11,936,350 374,643| 342.104 32,539 
(a) Includes expansion of $35,000 000 due to exemption of debt. (b) Includes $22,500,000. 


CITY CURRENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
(Exclusive of Revenues and Expenses of the Transit System) 


#xpenditures 
Fiscal year : ——$<—————— eee 
July 1 to Revenues Intercst Redemption | Expenditures 
June 30 on & amortiza- other than Total 
city debt tion of debt debt service | expenditures 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
748,598,413 105.794,233 59,104,251 561,367.903 726.266,387 
783,090,174 105,598,201 67,334,985 595,756,084 768.689,270 
902,929,259 104,016,174 69,413,173 744,641,699 O71, 
1,024,596,866 103, 155 68,101,180 854,829,663 1,026,859,998 
1,120, 139,691 104,700,087 80,162.038 919,889,522 ,104,751,6 
1,144,487,954 106,634,968 87,341,816 975,726,871 1,169,703,655 


1,251,456,084 110,620,408 114:997,688 | 1,014,755,252 1,240,703,348 
1,338,025,755 112,694,547 114,681,380 | 1,113,913,919 1,341,289,846 
1,451,684,479 | 114,504,131 142,689,750 | 1,219,125,871 1,476,319.752 


Education Statistics, New York City 
Regular Day School Activities Only 


a 
School Year Average Average Numvper of School Expenses of Day School 
-Ending in Daily Daily School Organi- Instruction Day| Teaching 

June Register Attendance| Buildings zations School Salaries | Positions 
v No. No. No. 
919,040 814,485 715 702 117,914,406.43 29,224 
871,533 762,460 712 699 134,519,399.42 29,450 
847,817 750,612 710 696 114,931,041.23 28,580 
829,940 734,127 709 695 126,337,936.47 29,0: 
834,083 747,034 709 695 134,762,091.08 31,053 
53,838 710 696 147,288,608.75 
846,978 764,798 716 704 155,640,562.70 31,072 
856,627 765,283 723 712 160, 594. 31,840 
858,883 760,229 732 722 172,387,604.97 31.924 
864,548 | 761,143 747 737 189,618,652.50 32,072 
898,048 790,808 750 740 196,295,425.31 32,418 


. Street Numbers in New York City 

To find the location of a number on the following Avenues of Manhattan, cancel the last 
figure of the number, divide the remainder by 2 and add the given key number. 

Thus: Where is 596 Seventh Avenue? Divide 59 by 2=30, plus 12—42nd Street. 


Up to 400....add 16} 7th Ave........ add 12)Edgecomb Ave...add 134 
add 18 1800. 20|Ft. Wash. Ave...add 158 


Up to 775....add 20) 8th Ave........ add 9|Lenox Ave...... add 110 

From 775 to 1286 9th Ave........ add 13|Lexington Ave...add 22 

see below: 10th Ave.......; add 14)Madison Ave....add 26 

Up to 1500..,add 45/1lth Ave........ add 15)Manhattan Ave..add 100 

Above 2000...add 24|Amsterdam Ave..add 60/Park Ave....... add 34 

Ave, of the Audubon Ave,...add 165)Pleasant Ave....add 101 

5th Ave Americas (6th Ave) Columbus Ave...add 60/St. Nicholas Ave.add 110 


...add 13 subtract 12 or 13)Convent Ave....add 127| Wadsworth Ave..add 173 
ie ag ss West End Ave...add 60 


low East 8th S eeoth ees Dri Below 567, drop last fi dd 
roadway: Up to 754, below East 8th St. verside Drive: Below : op last figure, a 
Above 54, ole above rule, but deduct following 72; do not divide by two. 
key numbers: Above 577, drop last figure, add 78. 
From 754 to 858 deduct _29.. Central Park. West: Drop last figure add 60. 
From 857 to 958 deduct 25. 5th Avenue: From 775 to 1286, drop last figure and 
Above 1000 deduct 30. deduct 18 from remainder. 


Note: From Washington Square North most crosstown streets have 100 numbers to the block. 
Numbering of these streets start east and west from Fifth Avenue. 
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New York City—Transit System 


New York City Transit System in 1954 


New York, N. Y., is served by the largest munici- 
pally owned and operated transit system in the 
United States, comprising the following routes and 


miles: 
Rapid Transit (Subway and Elevated).. 236.24 
PUAORI@ MN uae otelu isis 2) sich ariisse) slal« este |e emi ae 19.15 
RSE ORCI sta 555) os(aces v/a cin a emererene vides 29.47 
DST. 2 1.Gk) BeOS DDS Gney Rea seer Eee 523.04 
PROUAMT MNIIECALE cesses cca dine cele swam ee 2 807.90 


TRANSIT AUTHORITY TAKES CHARGE 


Barly in 1953 the City of New York faced mount- 
ing deficits in transit operation, in excess of 
available revenue. Proposals to raise more money. 
by taxation were revised by the State Legislature, 
which on Mar. 26 created the five-member New 
York Transit Authority to assume operation. By 
relinquishing the transit system the City was 
enabled to increase realty taxes by $50,000,000 or 
impose a .5% payroll tax. 

The New York Board of Estimate voted to lease 
the system to the Authority for five years, begin- 
ning June 15. The Authority, Maj. Gen. Hugh J. 
Casey ch., Sidney H. Bingham, exec. dir. and gen. 
megr., was to make operation self-sustaining, exclu- 
sive of capital costs. 

The Transit Authority on July 15, 1953, an- 
nounced new rates of fare were made necessary 
despite economies, especially ‘‘taking into account 
items of deferred maintenance, the reserve for 
which, set up by the Board of Transportation, was 
retained by the City of New York under its agree- 
ment, making it necessary for the Authority to 
pay the cost of such items out of current operating 
revenues.’’ The Authority explained no changes 
in fare could be made between July 30, 1953, and 
Jan. 1, 1954. It then announced new rates, 
effective July 25, 1953, as follows: 

1. On rapid transit lines 15 cents, by purchase 
of a token for deposit in turnstile. 

2. On surface lines 15 cents, except that the 


present additional charge of 5 cents for transporta- 


.tion across the Whitestone Bridge will be con- 


tinued. ; 

3. There will be no present change in policy 
as to transfer privileges in any part of the system. 

4. For pupils in elementary or high school 
grades of public or non-public elementary or 
secondary day schools, requiring ion 
when traveling to or from school, the charges for 
such transportation on school days, subject to 
regulations adopted by the Authority, will be as 
follows: , 

(a) For those in the elementary grades, a flat 
charge of $1.00 per month, whether the riding is 
on surface lines or rapid transit lines, or both. 

(b) For those in high school grades: 5 cents for 
each one-way trip on a surface line; to May 9, 1954 
15 cents for a round trip on-a rapid transit line; 
May 10-June 30, 1954 high school students per- 
mitted to ride free in order to effect a reduction 
to 5c for period Feb. t-June 30, 1954. 

5. Children under 6 years of age, when accom- 
panied by an adult, will be permitted to ride, free 
of charge, on both surface lines and rapid transit 
lines, in accordance with regulations to be pro- 
mulgated by the Authority. 

The new 15-cent fare necessitated a change in 
turnstile coin boxes and issuing of tokens. 

To date the Transit Authority has purchased 41,- 
500,000 brass tokens at a cost of $507,095. 


TRANSIT INVESTMENT AND DEBT 

During the year ended June 30, 1954 the City 
of New York expended approximately $26,000,000 
for additions and improvements on its transit 
properties. The total of the City’s investment at 
that date was approximately $1,783,000,000 of 
which $1,466,000,000 was disbursed directly by the 
City for construction and equipment of transit 
lines and $317,000,000 for the BMT-BQT and IRT- 
Manhattan properties acquired under the Unifi- 
cation Plan consummated in June 1940. 


CITY’S TRANSIT DEBT 


Construction 
and equipment 


Cost of 


unification Total 


Total outstanding debt.................. 
Sinking fund reserve................ 5 
Unamortized transit debt 


$952,150,388.77 
267,119,456. 
685,030,932.35 


$311,573,200.00 
70,658,317.92 


$1,263,723,588.77 
5 337 
240,914,882.08 


337,777,774.34 
925,945,814.43 


The above does not include City’s 3-year Serial Bonds authorized by the 1952 Legislature for the 
temporary financing of deficits from operation of the transit system. 
AR Peon: iapossible for, the ety to oan Sey Ra Bis oc aens Plans or to 
- systems under unification e 
had not been authorized by constitutional amendments: oe eee ee 


CITY’S EXEMPT TRANSIT DEBT 


Securities issued under contracts Nos. 1 and 2, exempted as self-sus- 


taining under the state constitution... .. 


Total Outstanding 
originally debt 
exempted exempted 

$51,013,724.86 $8,756,724.8 
300,000,000.00 293° 980,551 1 
Moines 315,000,000.00 311,573,200.00 


$666,013,724.86 | $543,580,475.97 


FIXED CHARGES ON TRANSIT DEBT 


The City’s tax budget for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1954 included $43,136,165.39 for interest 
and $28,880,886.55 for amortization and redemp- 
tion, a total of $72,017,051.94 for service on the 


transit debt. The tax budget for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1955 includes $43,315,802.79 for in- 
terest and $27,826,758.27 for amortization and re- 


demption, a total of $71,142,561.06 for transit debt 
service. 


RAPID TRANSIT AND SURFACE—REVENUE PASSENGERS 
Ri “7<foo a ot Nae Work Cie Til Ee 
_——_—$§ 0 


Year ended 


New York City Transit System (a) 


Trolley and 


June 30 Rapid transit Surface Total Bus lines* Ponee 7 
1,941,372,167 499,447,592 2,440,819,759 1,038,011 iE 
2'001;526,648 521/353,640 2;622'880,288 1070:179'937 boone as 
2°051,400;973 568,858,042 2'620;259'015 1,033;611,;848 67,912,149 
2'031;142'410 632;310,951 2'663/453/361 1(021;481,600 67,663,265 
rons | SeSe a | PARES | Oeseads | Bens 
1/635,728.973 590,007,654 2/995'736162 Oe ee dy eee 
1,573.642'697 571,209,126 1144'851.823 NIA, N.A. 
1;551,796,171 546,807,919 2;098,604,090 NA NA. 
1;416,434'555 448,517,493 1/864/952'048 N.A. t NA: 


*Privately operated. (a)Operated b 


y the Board of Transportation of the City of New York to June 


14, 1953, and from June 15, 1953, by the New York City Transit Authority. (b)Partly estimated. N.A. 


not available. 


| a 
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Port of New York Authority; Tunnels, Bridges, Airports 
Headquarters; 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


The Port of New York Authority is a self- 
supporting public corporate agency of the states 
of New Jersey and New York. It was created in 
1921 by treaty between the two states to deal 
with the planning and development of terminal 
and transportation facilities, and to improve 
and protect the commerce of the New Jersey- 
New York Port District. 

The Port Authority is administered by a board 
of 12 commissioners, 6 from each state, appointed 
by the Governors of New York and New Jersey. 
They serve without pay for terms of 6 years. The 
commissioners are: - 

New York—Howard S. Cullman, ch.; Eugene F. 
Moran, Bayard F. Pope, S. Sloan Colt, Charles S. 
Hamilton, Jr., Chas. H. Sells. 

New Jersey—Donald V. Lowe, vice ch.; Horace 
K. Corbin, John F. Sly, Jess Harrison Davis, David 
Van Alstyne, Jr., Dow H. Drukker, Jr. 

Charged with the protection of port commerce 
the Port Authority appears before such regula- 
tory bodies as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
tion, the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Federal 
Maritime Board in the interest of the unified port 
area. Within the United States, it maintains 
Trade Promotion Offices in Washington, Chicago 
and Cleveland to promote the movement of com- 
merce through the Port of New York. In 1951, it 
opened its first Trade Promotion Office outside the 
continental United States, a Latin American office 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

TUNNELS AND BRIDGES 

The Authority’s Lincoln and Holland Tunnels 
and the George Washington Bridge, spanning the 
Hudson River, and its Bayonne and Goethals 
Bridges and Outerbridge Crossing, connecting Sta- 
ten Island and New Jersey; join the two states into 
one metropolitan business, residential and recrea- 
tional area, 

Holland Tunnel, opened Nov. 13, 1927, was the 
first long underwater tunnel for motor trafic. 
Located under the Hudson River, the tunnel 
connects Canal St., Manhattan, with 12th and 
14th Sts., Jersey City. It was named in honor of 
its first chief engineer, Clifford M. Holland. 

The tunnel has two tubes, each with two 
traffic lanes. The north tube, carrying westbound 
traffic, is 8,557 feet long. The south tube, for 
eastbound traffic, is 8,371 feet long. The tubes have 
an external diameter of 29 ft., 6 in., and 30 ft., 4 
in., and the roadway is 93 feet below mean high 
water at the maximum tunnel depth. Eighty-four 
fans in four ventilation buildings provide a 
change of air in the tunnel every 11% minutes. 

The Holland Tunnel and its approaches cost 
$54,000,000. Traffic volume in 1952 was 19,443,674 
yehicles. Used by 4,704,743 trucks in 1953, the 
tynnel has long been the most heavily traveled 
artery for trucks entering New York City from 
the South and West. 

Lincoin Tunnel, under the Hudson River, joins 
midtown Manhattan (West 38th Street) and Wee- 
hawken, N..J. The south tube was opened Dec. 
22,1937, and the north tube on Feb. 1, 1945. Con- 
struction of a third two-lane tube south of the 
present tube was begun on Sept. 25, 1952. When 
completed in 1957 the third tube will increase the 
annual capacity of the tunnel by 50% and will 
double peak hour capacity. 

Each ofethe two existing tunnel tubes has two 
traffic lanes» The north tube, carrying westbound 
traffic, is 7,482 feet long. The south tube, for 
eastbound traffic, is 8,216 feet long. The tubes 
have an external diameter of 31 feet, and the 
roadway is 97 feet below mean high water at the 
maximum tunnel depth. Fifty-six fans in three 
ventilation buildings provide a change of air in 
the tunnel every 112 minutes. 

On the New Jersey side, a six-lane, three-mile 
main approach expressway rises from a spacious 
plaza in a loop. This expressway, including a 
direct connection with the New Jersey Turnpike, 
cost $17,000,000. In Manhattan, direct ramps 
‘connect the tunnel with the Port Authority Bus 
Terminal’s suburban bus level and public roof 
parking area. These ramps are radiant-heated to 
prevent snow accumulation. 

The existing tubes and approaches.of the Lin- 
coln Tunnel cost $88,000,000, and the third. tube 
will cost an additional $100,000,000, including addi- 
tional approaches. In 1953 the tunnel was used 
by 20,771,676 vehicles. 

- George Washington Bridge, opened to traffic on 


Oct. 25, 1931, is the second longest suspension 
bridge in the world. The bridge spans the Hudson 
River between Fort Lee, N. J., and West 178th 
St., Manhattan. Its eight traffic lanes connect 
directly with the arterial highways of northern 
New Jersey and the northern terminus of the New 
Jersey Turnpike, 

On the New York side, the bridge is linked 
directly with Riverside Drive and Henry Hudson 
Parkway. Tunnels under 178th and 179th Sts., 
Manhattan, provide non-stop cross-town arteries 
between. the bridge and the Harlem River Drive 
and the east side of Manhattan. 

In New Jersey, the Port Authority has under- 
taken substantial plaza improvements including 
direct ramp connections to the Palisades Interstate 
Parkway, widened main approach roadway and 
enlarged bus loading and unloading platforms. 

The George Washington Bridge is 4,760 feet long 
between anchorages and has a river span of 
3,500 feet. The length of bridge and its approaches, 
including tunnels to Amsterdam Avenue, is 11,130 
feet. With an overall width of 124 feet, the bridge 
has a 90 foot roadway. Its massive towers in New 
York and New Jersey are 600 feet above the water 
and contain 43,070 tons of steelwork. There are 
105,000 miles of wire in the main cables of the 
bridge, enough to go around the earth four times. 

The cost of the George Washington Bridge and 
its approaches to date is $75,000,000. In 1953, a 
total of 30,805,252 vehicles used the bridge. 

Bayonne Bridge, opened Noy. 15, 1931, connect- 
ing Bayonne, N. J., and Port Richmond, Staten 
Island, is the longest steel arch bridge in the 
world. It has an arch span of 1,675 feet and total 
length, including approaches, of 8,100 feet. Its 
midspan channel clearance of 150 feet permits 
uninterrupted use of the Kill Van Kull by deep- 
sea vessels. 

Goethals Bridge, opened June 29, 1928, spans 
Arthur Kill between Elizabeth, N. J., and Howland 
Hook, Staten Island. The bridge was named for 
Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals, builder of the 
Panama Canal, who was the first consulting en- 
gineer of the Port Authority. It is a cantilever 
structure, similar in design to the Outerbridge 
Crossing. The bridge clears Arthur Kill channel 
by 135 feet, without interruption to the passage 
of over 2,000 ships each year: The total length 
of the truss spans of the bridge is 1,152 feet. The 
bridge plus approaches in New Jersey and Staten 
Island is 8,702 feet long. 

Outerbridge Crossing, opened June 29, 1928, 
spans Arthur Kiil between Perth Amboy, N.J., and 
Tottenville, Staten Island. It was named for 
Eugenius H, Outerbridge, first chairman of the 
Port Authority. It is a cantilever structure with a 
midspan channel clearance of 135 feet over Arthur 
Kill. Total length of the truss spans of the bridge 
is 2,100 feet. The bridge plus its approaches in 
New Jersey and Staten Island is 10,140 feet long. 

MARINE AND INLAND TERMINALS 

The agency’s terminal facilities include the Port 
Authority Building, 111 Eighth Ave., Manhattan, 
housing the Union Railroad Freight Terminal; 
the New York Union Motor Truck Terminal, 325 
Spring St., Manhattan; the Port Authority Grain 
Terminal and Columbia Street Pier at Gowanus 
Bay, Brooklyn; the Newark Union Motor Truck 
Terminal, Port Newark in Newark, N. J., a 26- 
berth marine terminal which has been completely 
rehabilitated with new cargo buildings, deepened 
35-foot channel, and other facilities; and the Ho- 
boken-Port Authority Piers, leased from the U. S. 
Maritime Administration and the City of Hoboken 
in 1952. 

The Port Authority Bus Terminal, largest in the 
world, occupies the entire block between W. 40th 
and W. 4ist Sts. and Eighth and Ninth Aves., 
Manhattan. The terminal's ramps connect directly 
with the Lincoln Tunnel. It handles 130,000 
passengers and 5,000 buses each weekday, including 
60,000 daily commuters from New Jersey, 


FOUR GREAT AIRPORTS 

The Port Authority operates four major airports: 
La Guardia, New York International (formerly 
called Idlewild), Newark Airport and Teterboro 
Airport, Bergen County, N. J, 

In' 1953 the four airports handled a total of 
570,567 plane movements, 8,279,110 passengers, 
243,638,900 pounds of cargo and 64,965,600 pounds 
of mail. 
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La Guardia Airport, occupying 550 acres in the 
Borough of Queens, which cost about $39,000,000, 
was opened Dec. 2, 1939 by the City of New York, 
and leased to the Port Authority in June, 1947. 
During .1953 it handled approximately 4,734,063 
passengers, 40,182,600 pounds of mail and 100,- 
964,839 pounds of cargo. Through Dec. 31, 1953, 
‘the Port Authority had invested an additional 
$7,000,000. 

New York International Airport, at Idlewild, 
Borough of Queens, was opened by the Port 
Authority: July 1, 1948, and dedicated by President 
Truman July 31, 1948. This 5,070-acre airport 
which serves as the aerial gateway to the United 
States is as large as Manhattan Island from 49th 
St. to the Battery. During 1953, it handled over 
2,250,000 air passengers and about 90,000,000 
pounds of air cargo. The airport has six large 
hangars, with five more under construction or 
planned. A new $1,000,000 control tower, opened 
in 1952, is so designed that it can become part of 
_ the airport’s future terminal building. In addi- 

tion to the $58,600,000 city investment, the Author- 
ity had spent or committed about $57,000,000 to 
Dec. 31, 1953. 

Newark Airport, comprising 2,300 acres, a pio- 
neer in the field of commercial aviation, is one of 
the leading air terminals of the nation. A $9,000,- 
000 instrument runway, 7,000 feet long by 200 feet 
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wide, was ‘completed by the Port Authority in 
November, 1952. A new $8,500,000 Terminal Build- 
ing, featuring enclosed arcades for passenger load~ 
ing and a glass-walled observation deck above the 
ee re Ay: concourse, was opened July 
29, 1953, presen 
Doolittle of the President’s Airport Commission 
and Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey. Total 
investment in the airport as of Dec. 31, 1953, was 
approximately $50,900,000, of which $27,000,000 
came from the Port Authority. : 

service between La Guardia, Interna- 
tional (Idlewild) and Newark airports by heli~- 
copter was begun July 9, 1953, by New York Air- 
ways, which had been carrying mail between the 
airports since Oct. 15, 1952. Sixteen flights are 
made daily between New York and Newark air- 
ports in five Sikorsky S-55 helicopters. 

Teterboro Airport, terboro, N. J., is intended 
for use of private, executive and co! aircraft, 
and to*handle specialized types of air cargo and 
for industrial activities related to aeronautics. 

The first roof-tep. landing platform for heli- 
copters was built in 1951 atop the Authority’s 
building, 111 Eighth Avenue, Manhattan. There 
are also landing areas at Pier 41 East River and 
the Battery, for the Port Authority, New York 
City Police and Coast Guard helicopters. 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


Source: General Offices, Randall’s Island, New York 


The Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
is governed by a board of three members appointed 
by the Mayor of the City of New York for over- 
lapping terms of six years each. The members are: 
Robert Moses, chairman; George V. McLaughlin 
and William J. Tracy, vice chairmen, George E. 
Spargo, general manager and secretary; Harry 
Taylor and Arthur S. Hodgkiss, asst. general 
managers. The Authority administers: 

Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel, opened for traffic 
May 25, 1950, is the newest and most modern of 
New York’s vehicular tunnels. It connects Brooklyn 
and Manhattan under New York harbor, with ac- 
cess at the Battery. 

The tunnel has two tubes, each with two traffic 
lanes. It is 9,117 feet long, the longest tunnel under 
water in this country and the second longest ve- 
hicular tunnel in the world. The longest is under 
the Mersey at Liverpool, 11,254 feet. Tubes have 
an outside diameter of 31 feet. Four ventilating 
stations and 53 Westinghouse fans, 8 feet in dia- 
meter, supply 10,000 tons of fresh air an hour 
through the tunnels. A public parking garage for 
1,050 cars at the Battery is provided. The tunnel 
cost approximately $82,000,000. The base toll is 35c 
per passenger vehicle. 

The Battery Park Underpass, opened April 10, 
1951, consists of two vehicular tunnels connecting 
the West Side Highway with South St. It is 3,200 
ft. long, including ramps, and cost $10,000,000. 
An elevated highway will connect South St. with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive at Jackson St. 

Triborough Bridge (opened on July 11, 1936) 
connects Manhattan, the Bronx and Queens. The 
project comprises three bridges, a suspension 
bridge, a vertical lift bridge, and a fixed bridge 
all connected by long viaducts. The suspension 
bridge, having 1,380 feet of main span with side 
spans making a total of 2,780 feet, crosses the 
East River at Hell Gate and spans a channel 806 
feet wide. The vertical lift bridge, crossing the 
Harlem River, has a length of 310 feet and spans 
a channel of 204 feet. In weight and area it is 
the largest vertical lift span in the world. The 
fixed bridge is a truss 383 feet in length and 
Spans the Bronx Kills. The Triborough Bridge 
is three miles long. The connecting arteries, built 
by the Authority but maintained by the City in 
Manhattan, the Bronx and Queens, cover 14 mi. 

Bronx-Whitestone Bridge (opened on April 29, 
1939) connects the Bronx and Queens, and crosses 
the East River about two miles west of the point 
where it widens into Long Island Sound. The main 
span of 2,300 feet makes it the fifth longest sus- 
pension bridge in the world. The channel width is 
1,000 feet. 

Henry Hudson Bridge (single deck opened Dec. 
1936, upper deck May, 1938) crosses the Harlem 
River at Spuyten Duyvil where the Harlem con- 
nects with the Hudson River. The length of the 
entire structure is 2,000 feet and it spans a chan- 
nel of 41845 feet. 

Marine Parkway Bridge (completed July 3, 1937) 
crosses Rockaway Inlet from Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, to the Jacob Riis Park in the Rockaways. 


This bridge is 4,022 feet in length and has three 
main channel spans of 540 feet, the center span 
being the longest vertical lift highway span in 
the world. 

Cross Bay Parkway Bridge, reconstructed and 
widened to accommodate six traffic lanes (com- 
pleted June 3, 1939), crosses Jamaica Bay, leading 
from the mainland to the Rockaway Peninsula. 
It includes a bascule bridge over a 100-foot 
channel, 

Jacob Riis Park Parking Field completed July 
3, 1937, is locatea in the Rockaways. It is a 70-acre 
parking field capable of parking 9500 cars at one 
time, Construction is of concrete. 

Queens Midtown Tunnel (opened for traffic Nov. 
15, 1940), crosses under the East River between 
East 36th Street, Manhattan, and Borden Avenue, 
Long Island City. The length of the tunnel is 6,200 
feet. At its deepest point the roadway is 95 feet 
below the surface of the East River, and consists 
of two separately driven steel and cast-iron lined 
tubes, each 31 ft. in outside diameter accommo- 
dating two lanes of traffic. 

East Side Airlines Terminal and Public Park- 
ing Garage. The Terminal was opened to the 
public on Dec. 1, 1953 and is located in block 
bounded by First Avenue, East 37th Street, the 
Queens Midtown Tunnel Approach Street and East 
38th Street. It is the point of arrival and de- 
parture of all airlines’ buses serving International 
and LaGuardia Airports and temporarily serves 
Newark Airport. The building contains ticket 
offices, baggage rooms, airline offices and provides 
parking space for 275 vehicles on the roof. 

New York Coliseum, Public Garage and Office 
Building. The site for the construction of the 
Coliseum fronting on Columbus Circle from 58th 
to 60th Streets was acquired on Nov. 17, 1953. 
Ground was broken April 13, 1954. The project 
is expected to be completed about May of 1956. It 
will contain an exhibition area of approximately 
274,000 square feet and will have a seating capa- 
city of 10,000. The basement and sub-basement 
will provide a public parking garage with a 
capacity of 666 self-parked or 850 attendant- 
parked vehicles. The four-level exhibition hall 
will be surmounted along the West 58th Street 
frontage by a twenty-story office building. 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


Traffic—1953 
Triboroughs aco. creer. ae eee ee 35,473, 74! 
Bronx-Whitestone-j.2 4. destce smc n 33°64 009 
Henry “Hudson 536. fe eto eee 23,884,157 


Cross Bay Parkway 
Marine Parkway 


Queens Midtown Tunnel 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel 


For 12 months ending December 31, 1953, the 
Authority reported income of $30,831,255.99, an in- 
crease of 5.3% over the preceding year. Cost of 
operation averaged 16% of revenues. In the same 
period 127,825,403 vehicles used the facilities. 
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Construction of the New York Coliseum on the west side of Columbus Circle, New York, began in 
April, 1954, after the last legal objection had been removed by the U. 8. Supreme Court, By act Of the 
state legislature it is in the hands of the Triborough Bridge & Tunnel Authority, Robert Moses, ch., 
and part of a slum clearance and bousing program by the City of New York on a two-block area 
bounded by Columbus Circle, East 60th St., Columbus Ave. (Ninth Ave,) and West 58th St. The City 
acquired the property under the Federal Housing Act and closed W. 59th St. 

The Coliseum will cost $30,000,000 and will stand on the easterly part of the plot, conveyed to the 
Authority by the City for $2,182,000. The Authority will pay the City $42,000 a year in lieu of taxes 
and all income over annual net revenues of $1,225,000. The four-level, 9-acre Coliseum, to be com- 
pleted in 1956, will be built of light gray brick and have a depth of 325 ft. It will be surmounted by a 
20-story office structure along West 58th St. Besides the exhibition floors the Coliseum will haye 
offices and service rooms, and the basement and sub-basement will have parking facilities for. 666 


self-parked or 850 attendant-parked vehicles. 


tects of the Coliseum are Leon and Lionel Levy, and advisory architects are Aymar Embury Il, 
Eggers & Higgins and John B. Peterkin. New York in 1953 counted 2,750,000 visitors to conventions 
and exhibits, who spent an estimated $200,000,000 for lodging, food, entertainment and goods. 


American Acad. of Arts and Letters 

The American Academy of Arts and Letters is 
a privately endowed, honorary institution, founded 
in 1904 by the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, a body consisting of 250 members which 
had been organized in 1898 by the American Social 
Science Association. The purpose of the academy 
is the furtherance of literature and the fine arts. 
Membership which is limited to 50 is based upon 
distinguished creative work in literature, art and 
music. Only members of the Institute are eligible 
for election. 

The Academy occupies its own buildings at 633 
West 155th Street and 632 West 156th Street, New 
York City. Its annual meeting takes place in 
November. In May of each year the Academy and 
the Institute hold a ceremonial at which new mem- 
bers of both organizations are inducted, medals 
awarded and fifteen $1,000 arts and letters grants 
given. An exhibition of the works of néwly elected 
members and of the recipients of honors is held in 
the art gallery and the museum at that time. 

Officers of the Academy: Archibald MacLeish, 
president; Mark Van Doren, chancellor; Douglas 
Moore, secretary;.Deems Taylor, treasurer; Gil- 
more D. Clarke, Barry Faulkner, Robert Sherwood 
and Chauncey B. Tinker, directors. 

Officers of the Institute: Marc Connelly, presi- 
dent; Louis Kronenberger, secretary; Virgil Thom- 
son, treasurer; Irwin Edman, Clare Leighton, 
Otto Luening, Oronzio Maldarelli, James Kellum 
Smith and William Carlos Williams, vice presi- 
dents. (Irwin Edman died Sept. 4, 1954.) 

Members of the Academy: Gifford Beal, Bernard 
Berenson, Ernest Bloch, Van Wyck Brooks, Arthur 
Brown, Jr., Pearl S. Buck, Gilmore D. Clarke, 
E. E. gs, William Adams Delano, John 
Dos Passos, Barry Faulkner, William Faulkner, 
Robert Frost, John Hersey, Charles Hopkinson, 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Anna Hyatt Huntington, 
Archer Milton Huntington, Robinson Jeffers, Leon 
Kroll, Lee Lawrie, Walter Lippman, Archibald 
MacLeish, Thomas Mann, Paul Manship, Carl 
Milles, Douglas Moore, Frederick Law Olmstead, 
Bliss Perry, Herbert Putnam, Edward W. Redfield, 
Carl Sandburg, Henry D. Sedgwick, Roger Sessions, 
Henry H. Shepley, Robert E. Sherwood, Eugene 
Speicher, John E. Steinbeck, Deems Taylor, 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker, Mark Van _ Doren, 
Charles Warren, Thornton Wilder, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Mahonri M. Young. 

For 1954 awards ‘consult index. 


New , York Botanical Garden 


The New York Botanical .Garden occupies 230 
acres of Bronx Park, New York, adjacent to Ford- 
ham Road and with a station on the Harlem 
division of the New York Central R. R. It in- 
cludes the Museum, a four-story building that 
houses a library, an herbarium, exhibits and a 
700-seat lecture hall. Its laboratories will be re- 
moved to the new Laboratory Building, started in 
1954. Separate from the Museum is the extensive 
Conservatory, recently reconstructed, filled with 
plants from many parts of the world, including 
aroids, tropical ferns, acquatics and cacti. There 
is a waterfall, and a pool with a glass front per- 
mits views of plant life under water. There are 
also a 40-acre hemlock forest, a rock garden, an 
azalea garden and meadows of daffodills. The 
8-acre Montgomery Conifer collection contains 200 
rare specimens. A formal rose garden has 400 
varieties and 7,000 plants. Lilac, rhododendron 
and tulip trees are extensively cultivated. 

The reconstructed Lorillard Snuff Mill on the 
- Bronx River was opened in April, 1954, with rooms 


for group activities and restaurant service at a 
cost of $166,000. The mill, long operated by the 
Lorillard tobacco family, was built in 1840. The 
old DeLancey grist mill once stood on the river 
bank and was the site of skirmishes in the Reyolu- 
tionary War. 


Brooklyn Institute Activities 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences is pri- 
vately endowed and supports concerts, lectures and 
other cultural and educational activities at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music building, which it 
leases from the City of New York. The building 
occupies a block on Lafayette Ave., from Ashland 
Pl. to St. Feliz St. The Institute also operates 
Brooklyn Central Museum, Brooklyn Children’s 
Museum and Brooklyn Botanic Garden. The City 
of New York contributes towards maintenance. 

Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 185 Brooklyn 
Ave., provides a wide variety of activities for 
children after school and on Saturdays. Club 
groups in science, cultural history and natural 
history meet throughout the week. Motion pic- 
tures are shown Tuesday through Saturday. Dem- 
onstrations and gallery programs are held on Sat- 
urday. A small collection of live animals can be 
handled by the children under special supervision. 
School classes have individually planned pro- 
grams. The Museum provides material from its 
loan collection for classroom use. 

Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Eastern Parkway, 
Washington and Flatbush Aves.; 50 acres of ‘‘gar- 
dens within a garden,’’ among which are the Rose, 
Rock, Japanese, Herb and Wild Flower gardens; 
mass plantings of Japanese cherry trees, azaleas, 
tulips, daffodils, crocus, chrysanthemums and 
water lilies. The model Children’s Garden is over 
40 years old. The laboratory building, erected 
1918, has a library, herbarium, lecture and study 
rooms, and scientific research laboratories. 


Brooklyn Museum 

The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway and 
Washington Ave., Brooklyn, New York, was estab- 
lished at its present site in 1897. It is open week- 
days 10 to 5 p.m.; Sundays and holidays, 1 to 5 
p.m., closed Christmas Day. Admission is free. 

Its collections of decorative and useful objects 
and fine arts are comprehensive and include Ameri- 
can Indian, Colonial U. S., Alaska, Africa, Central 
America, China, Egypt, India, Japan, Mexico, Peru. 
The Egyptian section has a large Old Kingdom ex- 
hibit with a royal sarcophagus of c. 2600 B. C. The 
Coptic art is rich in textiles. 

European paintings and water colors include 
works by Bellini, Vermeyen, Hals, Ribera, Geri- 
cault, Degas, Monet, Gauguin, Tissot. 

American paintings and water colors include 
works by Allston, Feke, Blackburn, Peale, Copley, 
Blakelock, Stuart, Cassatt, Eakins, Homer, Ser- 
gent, Sully, West, Mount, Quidor, Inness, Heade, 
The American rooms are unique in that an entire 
main floor and staircase is often shown as a unit. 
The earliest example is the Maj. Nicholas Sewall 
house from Secretary, Md., c. 1710; the latest a 
Moorish room frem J. D. Rockefeller’s house, 

Its collections from South America, pre-Colum- 
bian and later, are of exceptional value. There are 
many fine Peruvian textiles, 

The museum has a collection of over 6,000 prints, 
with a good representation of modern French and 
American prints; a large Egyptological library and 
a@ general reference library of art and ethnology. 
The Brooklyn Museum Art School gives 60 courses 
in fine and commercial art and enrolls over 1,300. 
The Design Laboratory for professional designers 
provides work rooms for study of the collections. 
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Brooklyn Public Library 

The Brookiyn Public Library in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
estab. 1897, has a Central Building, 40 branches, 
seven sub-branches, and an Extension Dept. op- 
erating two bookmobiles and distributing books 
to schools, hospitals and camps. 

tration headquarters are in the Central 
Building (Ingersoll Memorial), Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn. This building, built by the City of New 
York at a cost of $5,000,000, was opened in 1941. 
New construction in 1953-54 added special study 
rooms, exhibit space and an auditorium. There 
are separate children’s and young people’s rooms 
and five major subject. divisions. The library 
serves the largest children’s reading public in the 
U.S. Its juvenile circulation exceeds. 3,000,000 a 
ear. 
4 In the last year of record 656,109 card-holders 
borrowed 7,884,187 books. 

The library’s collection totals approximately 
1,804,000 volumes. Notable are the collections of 
music books and scores, costumes, chess and 
checkers, Civil War books, local history and old 
juveniles. A large collection of phonograph rec- 
ords is available for home use. Framed prints of 
fine paintings are also curculated. Club rooms 
for Senior Citizens are maintained in the Flatbush 
Branch. Special reference work to assist business 
men is done in the Business Reference Branch, 
197 Montague St. Audio-visual aids are offered, 
and a telephone reference service is in daily opera- 
tion. The library has produced its own 16mm film 
describing its services for all ages, and it publishes 
@ monthly News Bulletin. 

Chief Librarian is Francis R. St. John. The 
Board of Trustees, 1954-55, follows: Henry J. 
Davenport, pres.; Robert E. Blum, vice pres.; 
Harold J. Baily, sec.; Edmund P. Looney, treas.; 
and Joseph D. Allen, Ignatius P. A. Byrne, M.D., 
Dominick Corso, Duncan Cranford, Irving Engel, 
Msgr. Francis X Fitzgibbon, Elizabeth Goodman, 
Marion Crary Ingersoll, Henry Q. Middendorf, 
Herbert Miller, Charles J. Mylod, Joseph Resnick, 
Harriet T. Righter, William A. Shea, John J. 
Smith, Jr., Rabbi Sidney S. Tedesche, Edward A. 
Vosseler, arid Rev. Alfred Grant Walton. Ex- 
officio: the Mayor of the City of New York, the 
Comptroller, the President of the Borough of 


Brooklyn. 
The Cloisters 


The Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park, New York, 
N. Y., is a branch of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, devoted to European medieval art. Incorpor- 
ated in the building are five cloisters reconstructed 
with original elements from the French monas- 
teries of Cuxa, St. Guilhem-le-Désert, Bonne- 
font, Trie and Froville. Among the other medieval 
monuments shown here are a Romanesque chapel 
rebuilt from sections of the former church at 
Langon, a complete chapter house of the 12th 
century from Pontaut and a 13th century sculp- 
tured portal from Moutiers-St. Jean. 

In this setting are exhibited fine examples of 
sculpture, painting, stained glass, metalwork and 
furniture of the Middle Ages. Outstanding are 
the major part of a set of three tapestries depicting 
the Nine Heroes, one of the only two known surviv- 
ing series of 14th century tapestries; an unusually 
long 15th century tapestry, The Glorification of 
Charles VIII, and 15th to 16th century tapestries 
representing the Hunt of the Unicorn. 

Displayed in the three rooms of the Treasury 
are about 200 objects of medieval art. The Chalice 
of Antioch, earliest-known Christian chalice, is on 
view in the main room. 

The site of the Cloisters, the building, and in 
large part of the collections, are the gift of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Cooper Union 

The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and Art, 7th St. and 4th Ave. at Cooper 
Square, New York, N. Y., was founded, 1859, by 
Peter Cooper, inventor, iron-master, and philan- 
thropist. It serves the public through five educa- 
tional divisions: 

The School of Engineering, tuition-free, grants 
the bachelor’s degree in chemical, civil, electrical, 
or mechanical engineering through day and eve- 
ning sessions. 

The Art School offers tuition-free training in 
the fine or graphic arts or architecture in day or 
evening sessions. The 1,000-acre Green Camp at 
Ringwood, N. J., a gift of Norvin Hewitt Green, 
great-grandson of Peter Cooper, offers students in 
both schools educational and recreational facilities, 
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The Museum for the Arts of Decoration, founded, 
1896, by Peter Cooper’s two granddaughters, serves 
the working artist, decorator, designer, and gen- 
eral public through its collections of drawings, 
prints, furniture, ceramics, woodwork, metalwork, 

tume accessories, wallpaper, and textiles dating 


cos’ 
from 1500 B.C. Other collections: 13,000 original 
drawings for ornament and decoration by Euro- 


pean and American masters from the 16th to the 
20th century; a representative collection of engrav- 
ings and etchings from Mantegna to Picasso, and 
works by American artists. 

The Cooper Union Library offers reading and re- 
search privileges, including out-of-town and local 
newspaper collections. Its Museum Library con- 
tains books, pamphlets and auction catalogs on fine 
and applied arts, including a special collection of 
engravings and original books of design of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. Its Picture Library 
contains 1,040 scrapbooks and over 500,000 classi- 
fied clippings and photographs. 

The free Forum lectures, concerts, and dance- 
demonstrations are held three times weekly from 
October to May in the Great Hall where Abraham 
LincoIh made his famed ‘‘Cooper Union address’ 
Feb. 27, 1860. Twelve presidents besides Lincoln 
and many other personalities have spoken there. 


Empire State Building 

Empire State Building, at Fifth Ave., between 
33rd and 34th St., is 1,472 ft. high and the tallest 
structure in the world. Its height was augmented 
in 1950 by the addition of a 222-ft. television send- 
ing tower. The TV tower is used as a transmitter 
by all seven of New York’s television stations, i.e., 
WNBT-NBC, WCBS-TV, CBS; WABC, ABC; 
WPIX, WABD, DuMont; WOR-TV, Mu ; 
WATV. Completed May 1, 1931, from plans by 
Shreve, Lamb and Harmon, on the site of the 
original Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, it has 102 stories, 
69 elevators, 2 basements, and can house 25,000 
tenants. There are observation stations on the 
86th and the 102nd floors. The first president of 
the building corporation was Alfred E. Smith, and 
among the directors have been Pierre S. du Pont, 
Louis G. Kaufman, August Heckscher, John J. 
Raskob. Controlling interest in the corporation 
was purchased by a syndicate headed by Roger L. 
Stevens in 1951 for $51,500,000. Colonel Henry J. 
Crown is chairman of the board of directors and 
William J. Keary president of the corporation. 
On July 28, 1945, a B-25 bomber hit the building 
915 ft. above the street, killing 13, injuring 25. 


Federal Hall Memorial 

Federal Hall Memorial National Historic Site, 
n.e. cor. Wall and Nassau Sts., New York, occupies 
the Greek Revival structure of 1842, formerly the 
U.S. Sub-Treasury. A heroic statue of Washington 
commemorates his taking the oath as first Presi- 
dent Apr. 30, 1789, on the-balcony of Federal 
Hall on this site. The Continental Congress began 
meeting in the colonial City Hall here Jan., 1785; 
here it issued the call for the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, 1787, sent the Constitu- 
tion to the states for ratification, and adopted the 
Northwest Ordinance, 1787. When the Congress 
designated New York as the U. S. capital, Sept., 
1788, the City Hall was rebuilt by Major L’Enfant 
into Federal Hall. Congress here established the 
State, War and Treasury Dept., and the Supreme 
Court, and, Sept. 25, 1789, adopted the Bill of 
Rights. Federal Hall was removed in 1812. 

The John Peter Zenger Memorial on the third 
floor, opened 1953, commemorates by dioramas and 
documents the victory of the printer, Zenger, for 
freedom of the press, Aug. 4, 1735. Zenger was 
tried here for libel because he fought the abuses 
of the British Gov. Cosby. He occupied a cell on 
the top floor of the City Hall. 


FRAUNCES TAVERN, Broad and Pearl Sts., was 
erected 1719 as the DeLancey mansion, acquired 
1762 by Samuel Fraunces and operated as the 
Queen’s Head Tavern. The Long Room was the 
scene of Washington’s farewell to his officers, Dec. 
4, 1783. After harsh use in the 19th century it 
was restored by the Sons of the Revolution in the 
State of New York and is their headquarters. 


Freedom House 
Freedom House, estab. 1941, was formed to ad- 
vance the ideals of a free society. Among its found- 
ers were Wendell L. Willkie, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
Herbert Agar and George Field. The president is 
Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, President of Brooklyn Col- 
lege. It is housed in the Willkie Memorial Building, 


hi all _ 
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established by Freedom House in association with 
friends-of the late Wendell L. Willkie. and dedi- 
cated Oct. 8, 1945, the first anniversary of his 
death. The aim of the founders of this Memorial 
Building is inscribed on a plaque at the entrance: 
“‘We Carry on in the Spirit of his Service to All 
Men and One World."’ The building was financed 
by voluntary contributions at a cost of $250,000. 

The Memorial is a nine-story structure at 20 
West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y., facing the 
New York Public Library and Bryant Park. Inside 
the lobby, a tablet extends from the floor to the 
two-story ceiling against a terra cotta background. 
On this is inscribed in stainless steel letters a 
quotation from a speech made by Willkie at Duke 
University Jan. 14, 1943: ‘“‘We must establish 
beyond any doubt the equality of man.” 

Organizations that make their headquarters in 
the building include Freedom House, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the Anti-Defamation League and Metropolitan 
Council of B’nai B’rith, the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council of New York, the Common Coun- 
cil for American Unity, the Public Education As- 
sociation, the World University Service, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
and the American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service. 


Frick Collection 

The Frick Collection, 1 E. 70th St., New York 
21, N. Y., was founded by the late Henry Clay Frick 
(1849-1919). 

The principal part of the Collection consists of 
14th to 19th century paintings, several of which 
have been acquired since Mr. Frick’s death. 
Among the masters represented are Duccio, Ca- 
stagno, Piero della Francesca, Gentile and Gio- 
vanni Bellini, Titian, -Tintoretto, Veronese; 
Holbein, Hals, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Terborch, 
Buisdael, Vermeer; El Greco, Velazquez, Goya; 
Monei, Renoir; Boucher, Fragonard, Chardin, Ing- 
Tes, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynoids, Romney, 
Raeburn, Constable, Turner and Whistler. 

There are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
Vecchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
Riccio, Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans Vischer, 
Adriaen de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais, Girardon, 
Coysevox, Pajou, and Houdon—of whose famous 
Diana a unique terra cotta version is here. 

The Collection further includes Limoges painted 
enamels: of the 16th century, with pieces by 
Nardon Pénicaud, Léonard Limosin, Martial Rey- 
mond, and Jean Court; 17th and 18th century 
Chinese and French porcelains; English, French 
and Italian period furniture. 

These works of art are not displayed as in the 
conventional museum but are the furnishings and 
decoration of an early 20th-century house which 
is itself a part of the Collection. One of the 
rooms is an oak-panelled library, hung with por- 
traits and landscapes of the English School. 
Another is a drawingroom, containing. French 
18th-century furniture of exceptional interest and 
@ notable series of wall-panels. by Fragonard. A 
third, reproducing an 18th-century boudoir, is 
decorated with panels which Boucher painted for 
Madame de ‘Pompadour. 


American Geographical Society 

The American Geographical Society, Broadway 
at 156th St., New York, N. Y., was organized in 
1851 and is primarily a research institution. Its 
object is-the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge. To th’s end it carries on original investiga- 
tions, issues publications, maintains a library and 
map collection, presents lectures, and awards hon- 
ors and medals for exploration and. geographical 
research. 

Most recent publications of the Society are Agri- 
cultural Origins and Dispersals, by Carl O. Sauer, 
Glacier Variations and Climactic Fluctuations, by 
H. W. Ahlmann and Geography in the Making: 
The American Geographical Society 1851-1951, by 
J. K. Wright. ‘ 

The Society’s collections contained approximately 
130,000 volumes of books and periodicals, 236,000 
maps, 3,350 atlases, and 38,000 photographs, 


Governors Island 
Governors Island, lying in New York harbor haif 
@ mile south of the Battery and reached by a small 
ferry, contains 173.35 acres and has been a U. 8. 
Army headquarters for nearly 150 years. It is 
now HQ for First Army, which has charge of the 
military activities of New England states, New 


-York and New Jersey. Its shoulder patch, a ‘‘big 
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black A,’’ superimposed on a red and white back- 
(hee is a familiar sight on the streets of New 
or 

The island was purchased from the Indians by 
Wouter van Twiller, second director of New Neth- 
erland, June 16, 1637. In 1698 it was set aside for 
the benefit of ‘““His Majestie’s Governors,” and for 
this reason is spelled Governors, without an article 
or apostrophe. 

The picturesque old fort, Castle Williams, was 
built 1807-1811 by Col. Jonathan Williams, nephew 
of Benj. Franklin. It is in the form of 3$ths of a 
circle, 200 ft. in diameter, with walls of red sand- 
stone 8 ft. thick, 40 ft. high, originally mounting 
100 guns. Castle Williams was used as a prison for 
Confederates during the Civil War. South Battery, 
built 1812, is now the Officers Club. Fort Jay, 
built 1794-1806, marks the site of original Revyo- 
lutionary fortifications. In 1809 it was renamed 
rd Columbus; the name Fort Jay was restored in 

Generals who have served on the island include 
Grant, Scott, Gaines, Hancock, Schofield, Miles, 
Shafter, Merritt, Chaffee, Arthur MacArthur, 
Leonard Wood, Bliss, Bullard, Ely, Summerall, 
Drum, Wainwright, Van Fleet, Hodges, Walter 
Bedell Smith, Willis D. Crittenberger, and now in 
command, Lt. Gen. Withers A. Burress. 


GRANT’S TOMB, Riverside Dr., at E. 122nd 
St. ‘‘Who is buried in Grant’s Tomb?’’ is a fa- 
miliar radio quip. Both Gen. U. S. Grant, 18th 
President, and Mrs. Grant are buried there. The 
tomb is 165 ft. tall, 300 ft. above the Hudson. It 
was built by popular subscription. 

DEFENDERS MEMORIAL GROVE, north of 
Grant's Tomb, is an island of trees given to New 
York City by the Daughters of the De:enders of the 
Republic, 1946. The Chaplains Memorial commem- 
orated four chaplains who went down in the 
U.S. 8S. Dorchester. A bronze tablet commemorates 
the dead of the Korean War. 


Hall of American Artists 


The Hall of American Artists is located in the 
rotunda of the Gould Memorial Library, at New 
York University in New York, N. Y. Founded by 
W. Francklyn Paris and offered to the University 
(1919) as a memorial to American painters and 
sculptors, this group contains portraits in bronze 
of the following artists, all executed by American 
sculptors and endowed by popular subscr:ption: 

James A. McNeill Whistler by Edmund T. Quinn; 
J. Q. A. Ward by Hermon A. MacNeil; J. Q. A, 
Ward by himself; Elihu Vedder by Albin Polasek; 
Augustus St. Gaudens by John Flanagan; Walter 
Shirlaw by Paul W. Bartlett; Charles S. Pearce 
by Paul W. Bartlett; Clinton Ogilvie by Paul W. 
Bartlett; Samuel F. B. Morse by Horatio Green- 
ough (1841); Francis D. Millet by Albin Polasek; 
George Inness by Scott Hartley; Charles W. 
Hawthorne by Albin Polasek; Charles Grafly by 
Albin Polasek; Daniel Chester French by Margaret 
French Cresson; Frank Duveneck by Charles 
Grafly; William M. Chase by Albin Polasek; Henry 
K. Brown by H. K. Bush-Brown; Carroll Beckwith 
by George T. Brewster; Charles H. Niehaus by 
Adolph Alexander Weinmann; Henry Merwin 
Shrady by E. Amateis; Frederic MacMonnies by 
John Flanagan, and a self-portrait by Frederick 
Ruckstull. 


Hayden Planetarium 

The American Museum Hayden Planetarium, 
81st Street near Central Park West, New York, 
N. Y., is a theatre of the sky, Here, guided by a 
Zeiss planetarium projector, the stars and other 
heavenly bodies are projected by rays of light on a 
75-foot dome, giving an illusion of the night sky. 
About 9,000 stars, including stars of the sixth 
magnitude are shown. 

Sky-shows have proved most popular, especially 
the Conquest of Space. Other favorites are Trip to 
the Moon, Color in the Sky, and Easter in the 
Heavens, A special Christmas show is given each 
December in which theories regarding the Star of 
Bethlehem are discussed with the aid of the Plane- 
tarium projector. 

In the corridors of the planetarium building are 
many interesting scientific exhibits including a 
large collection of meteorites and several trans- 
parencies of the world's finest astronomical photo- 
graphs, A series of vivid ‘“‘black-light’’ murals 
grace the walls of the first floor corridor and dra- 
matically illustrate in color such subjects as sun- 
spots, auroras and eclipses. 

Additional activities include fall 


and spring 


’ 
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courses in astronomy and navigation. These talks 
are planned for children as well as adults and are 
held in the planetarium dome. Amateur interest 
in astronomy is encouraged by instruction in tele- 
scope making. Anyone may make a mirror for his 
own telescope by registering for this course. 


Hall of Fame 

The Hall of Fame for Great Americans is located 
on the campus of New York University on Uni- 
versity Heights in the Bronx, New York, N. Y. The 
Hall and adjoining buildings were built with funds 
contributed by the late Mrs. Finley J. Shepard 
(Helen Gould). Only persons dead 25 years or more 
are now eligible. , 

Names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame are 
chosen every five years by a College of Electors. 
consisting of approximately 100 American men and 
women of distinction, representing every state. 
Busts and tablets are donated by individuals and 
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Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Roger Williams 

1925 
Edwin Booth 
John Paul Jones 


1930 
Matthew Fontaine 
Maury 
James Monroe 
James Abbott McNeill 


1935 
Simon Newcomb 
William Penn 


Susan B. Anthony - 

Alexander Graham Bell 

Josiah Willard Gibbs 

William Crawford 
Gorgas 

Theodore Roosevelt 


associations. 
up to and including 1950. 


- 1904 


John Adams 

John James Audubon 
Henry Ward Beecher 
William Ellery Channing 
Henry Clay 

Peter Cooper 
Jonathan Edwards 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
David Glasgow Farragut 
Benjamin Franklin 
Robert Fulton 

Ulysses Simpson Grant 
Asa Gray : 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Washington Irving 


Following are the 83 names chosen 


1905 
John Quincy Adams 
James Russell Lowell 
Mary Lyon 
James Madison 
Maria Mitchell 
William Tecumseh 

Sherman 

John Greenleaf Whittier 
Emma Willard 

1910 
George Bancroft 
Phillips Brooks 
William Cullen Bryant 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Andrew Jackson 


John Lothrop Motley 
Edgar Allan Poe 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Frances Elizabeth 
Willard 

1915 
Louis Agassiz 
Daniel Boone 
Rufus Choate 


Thomas Jefferson 

James Kent 

Robert Edward Lee 

Abraham Lincoln 

Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow 

John Marshall 

Horace Mann 

Samuel Finley Breese 


Morse Charlotte Saunders 
George Peabody Cushman 
Joseph Story Alexander Hamilton 


Gilbert Charles Stuart 
George Washington 
Daniel Webster 

Eli Whitney 


Joseph Henry 
Mark Hopkins 
Elias Howe 
Francis Parkman 


Woodrow Wilson 


Hispanic Society of America 

The Hispanic Society-of America, founded 1904 
by Archer M. Huntington, is a free public museum 
and reference library devoted to the art and litera- 
ture of Spain and Portugal, and to the presentation 
of their culture. It occupies two monumental 
buildings on Audubon Terrace, between 155th and 
156th Sts., west of Broadway, New York, N. Y. Its 
paintings include primitives of the Catalan, Ara- 
gonese, Valencian and Castilian schools, works of 
the 16th and 17th centuries by Morales, El Greco, 
Zurbaran, Ribera and Velazquez, and of the 18th 
century by Goya. Modern artists represented in- 
clude Zuloaga, Viladrich, Loépez Mezquita and So- 
rolla, whose canvases on the regions of Spain were 
painted for the room in which they are exhibited. 

Among the exhibits are pre-Roman and Roman 
bronzes, jet statuettes and amulets. Hispano-Mo- 
resque lustreware, Roman and Spanish glass, tiles 
and pottery; metalwork, including silver for et- 
clesiastical use; furniture and textiles. The latter 
include Hispano-Moresque silks, gold and silver 
brocades, velvets, ecclesiastical vestments, laces, 
and rugs from Cuenca, Salamanca and Alcaraz. 

The library contains 250 Hispanic incunabula, in- 
cluding several by Lambert Palmart of Valencia; 
the famed collection of the Marquis of Jerez de los 
Caballeros; first and rare editions. Photographs of 
fine and decorative arts, including costumes, of 
Spain, Portugal and Hispanic countries, are avail- 
able for study. The Society regularly issues His- 
panic studies and has published over 650. Most 
recent additions are three volumes initiating a 
series of small books on the arts, crafts, and 
literature of Spain: Luis de Morales and Leonard- 
esque influences in Spain, Mudejar Ornament in 
Manuscripts and The Book Called Celestina. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
at 82nd St., New York 28, N. Y., was founded in 
1870. The Museum is open daily 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Sundays and holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Admission is 
free. The collections illustrate the arts and cul- 
tures of ancient Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, and 
the countries of the Far East, as well as the arts 
of Europe and the United States. This collection is 
the largest of its kind in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, consisting of over 1,000,000 works of art 
representing almost every kind devised by man in 
the past 5,000 years. 

In 1954, after three years of planning, re-build- 
ing and modernizing, 95 new galleries were opened 
for the display of European paintings, Mediaeval, 
Renaissance and Post-Renaissance Decorative 
Arts, and a number of period rooms. Included are 
a large restaurant and a modern auditorium seat- 


ing 708. 
EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 

The famous collection of European paintings, in- 
cluding oils, pastels, watercolors, miniatures, and 
drawings, numbers more than 3,000. From this 
collection some 700 masterpieces which trace the 
evolution of painting in Europe from the 13th 
through the 20th century are exhibited in 44 
completely modernized galleries, which opened in 
January, 1954. Byzantine, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Flemish, British, French, and German paintings 
are displayed by historical periods. 

Among the masterpieces in the collections are two 
Raphaels, some 30 Rembrandts, and important 
pictures by Bellini, Boucher, Bouts, Brouwer, Brue- 
gel, Castagno, Cézanne, Claude, Constable, Corot, 
Courbet, Daumier, David, Degas, Diirer, Gains- 


borough, Giorgione, Goya, El Greco, Guardi, Hals, 
Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, Memling, Mon- 
et, Murillo, Poussin, Renoir, Reynolds, Ribera, Ru- 
bens, Sassetta, Segna, Steen, Tintoretto, Tiepolo, 
Titian, Turner, van der Weyden, van Dyck, van 
Eyck, Van Gogh, Velazquez, Vermeer, Veronese, 
Watteau, etc: 

Recent accessions include: Joseph Interpreting 
the Dreams of His Fellow Prisoners by the master 
of the Joseph Legend; Still Life by Willem Kalf; 
Richard Humphreys by John Hoppner; and Lady 
Maitland by Raeburn. 

AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 

The collections of American paintings and sculp- 
ture present a well-rounded survey from Colonial 
times to the present. Artists represented include 
Allston, Bingham, Blackburn, Blakelock, Cassatt, 
Chase, Copley, French, Eakins, Homer, Inness, 
Martin,. Morse, Mount, Peale, Powers, Rimmer, 
Rogers, Ryder, Saint-Gaudens, Sargent, Smibert, 
Stuart, Sully, Trumbull, West, and Whistler.°Por- 
traits of the 18th and early 19th century are shown 
in the American Wing. 

The collection of modern American paintings, 
acquired chiefly through funds given by George A. 
Hearn, has been augmented since 1949 by purchase 
of contemporary works. ; 

A special exhibition, American Painting, 1754- 
1954, organized in December, 1953, in honor of the 
Bicentenial of Columbia University, was on view 
in 1954. It included more than 600 examples from 
the Museum’s collections. 

THE AMERICAN WING 

Included in the collections of American art is 

a wing developed to the decorative arts from the 
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17th through the first quarter of the 19th century. 
In rooms reconstructed with original woodwork, 
there have been assembled furniture, metalwork, 
ceramics, glass, prints and paintings. 

The earliest room is the parlor from the Thomas 
Hart House, Ipswich, Mass., 1640. Of particular 
anterest is the Assembly Room from the City Tav- 

rn, Alexandria, Va., where Washington attended 

last birthday ball (1798). The exhibit in- 
cludes an important Philadelphia Chippendale 
room from the Samuel Powel house, the great hall 
from the Van Rensselaer Manor house at Albany 
N. Y., and a group of early 19th century rooms 
containing furniture by McIntire and Phyfe. The 
south exterior wall of the American Wing is the 
facade of the United States Branch Bank formerly 
at what is now 30-32 Wall St., built 1822-24. 


PRINTS 

The Print collection consists of woodcuts, engrav- 
ings, etchings and lithographs dating from c. 1450 
to the present. In addition to illustrated books and 
works by great artists such as Mantegna, Rem- 
brandt, Daumier and Goya, the collection includes 
original prints and drawings used by cabinetmak- 
ers, architects, interior decorators, silversmiths, 
writing masters, and lace-makers. There are also 
important series of trade cards, bookplates, and 
cigarette insert cards. 


; ANCIENT ART 

Egypt—The Egyptian collection of 35,000 objects 
presents a chronological picture of 30 centuries. 
Outstanding are a matabeth tomb erected about 
4,400 years ago for a Memphite dignitary, named 
Pery-neb, rebuilt in its original form; a series of 
painted wooden funerary models from the tomb of 
the Theban grandee, Meket-Re (c. 2,000 B.C.); 
jewelry and other treasures of the Princess Sit 
Hat-Hor-Yunet (XII Dynasty), and of three prin- 
cesses of the XVIII Dynasty; a series of life-size 
and colossal statues of Queen Hatsheput (c. 1500 
B.C.) and small works of art of the New Kingdom. 

Greece and Rome—Notable among numerous 
examples of the arts of Greece and Rome are a 
Greek statue of a youth, the best-preserved of the 
early Attic statues of this type; a number of 
Athenian sculptured gravestones from the 6th 
to the 4th century B.C.; Roman copies of Greek 
statues, notably a wounded Amazon and an Aphro- 
dite of the Medicean type; Greek and Roman pot- 
tery; a Cycladic marble.statuette of a harpist of 
about 2500 B.C.; bronzes from the 8th century 
B.C. to the 3rd century A.D., among them a 
Greek statuette of a horse, a sleeping Eros and a 
portrait of the Roman Empress Livia. 


ORIENTAL ART 

Ancient Near East—The collection of the art of 
the Ancient Near East contains some Assyrian re- 
liefs. Sumerian sculpture of the 3rd millennium 
B: C. is exhibited. Gold, silver, and bronze objects 
from Iraq and Persia are of the first millenium 
B.C. Ancient Persian pottery and a collection of 
sealstones are arranged chronologically. 

Near East—The Museum’s Near Eastern collec- 
tions contain many outstanding examples of 
Islamic and pre-Islamic decorative arts. Its beau- 
tiful carpets form one of the important collections 
of the world.» Many of them, including the famous 
Anhalt carpet, are great examples of 16th cen- 
tury weaving. Persian manuscripts and miniature 
paintings, many from the Alexander Smith Coch- 
yan collection, are by the greatest artists in Persian 
calligraphy and painting from the 14th to the 18th 
century. .A representative collection of Near East- 
ern ceramies is particularly rich in Persian, Meso- 
potamian and Turkish pottery. The Museum’s ex- 
cavations at Nishapur in Persia yielded 9th and 
10th century types of pottery hitherto unknown, as 
well as carved stucco panels and wall paintings. 
Enameled glass vessels of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies from Syria are among the most ‘important 
pieces of the extensive glass collection. Very fine 
inlaid brasses of the 13th to 15th centuries dis- 
tinguish the metalwork collection. The art of 
India, both Hindu and Mohammedan, is repre- 
sented by miniature, sculpture and jewelry. 

Far East—The Far Eastern collections number 
some 30.000 objects. The Chinese sculpture collec- 
tion includes superb examples from the Han to the 
Ch’ing Dynasty (206 B.C. to 220 A.D.). The Chi- 
nese paintings rank high and the Chinese ceramic 
collection is the best in this country. The textiles, 
especially the Manchu court robes, form one of the 
best collections in the world. There are also a few 
very fine examples of Japanese painting and sculp- 
ture, a small but good representation of Japanese 
‘prints, lacquers and potteries and Chinese jade. 


MEDIEVAL ART 

The collections of medieval art in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, form the most important assemblage 
of medieval art in America. Five modernized 
galleries—a Sculpture Hall, a Tapestry Hall, a 
Romanesque Chapel and two smaller galleries, one 
of them a Medieval Treasury—opened in February, 
1954, house about 1,000 objects dating from the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

Gifts by J, Pierpont Morgan and later by 
his son J. P. Morgan brought to the Museum 
world-famous groups of Early Christian, Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque and Gothic objects. Notable 
sequences of ivories, enamels, sculpture and furni- 
ture have been augmented. The metalwork of the 
Migration Tribes, the Albanian gold and Silver 
treasure, silver plates from Cyprus, Byzantine 
enamels, jewelry and ivories are outstanding. The 
Gothic tapestries, ranging from the 14th century 
to the beginning of the Renaissance, are unique, 
A stained-glass window from Saint-Germain-des-~ 
Prés in Paris, a Romanesque and.a Gothic head 
from Nétre-Dame of Paris, a 13th century Rhenish 
statue of St. James the Less, a 12th century 
figure of a king from St. Denis, sculptures from 
the Chateau de Biron are particularly noteworthy. 


EUROPEAN DECORATIVE ARTS 

Renaissance Arts. Objects of this period are dis- 
played in 12 modernized galleries opened in Feb- 
ruary, 1954. Chief is the Renaissance Sculpture 
Hall containing large-scale works. The sculptures 
include fine examples by Lombardo, Maiano, Mino, 
Riccio, Rossellino, Torrigiano and Vittoria. There 
are also galleries devoted to the decorative arts 
of Italy, France, Spain, and England, in painting, 
sculpture, woodwork and furniture, ceramics, 
metalwork, musical instruments, and armor. The 
little intarsia room from the Ducal Palace at 
Gubbio is one of the most perfect of Italian period 
rooms of the Renaissance. Tapestries include two 
unique French hangings from a set made for 
Diane de Poitiers, and a series of four Brussels 
tapestries representing the Twelve Ages of Man, 
a recent gift of the Hearst Foundation. The 
famous Cellini cup, a masterpiece of goldsmithery, 
is in the Altman collection. 

Post-Renaissance Arts. Adjoining medieval and 
renaissance decorative art are 17 galleries and 6 
period rooms containing the Museum’s remarkable 
collection of European furniture and decorative 
objects of the post-renaissance period. The ground 
floor galleries accommodate collections of European 
ceramics, silver, gold, glass, and textiles. 

On the first floor is the dining room designed by 
Robert Adam for Lansdowne House in London, 
two so-called Indo-Chinese tapestries woven by 
John Vanderbank of Soho, a set of early 18th 
century furniture with silvered mounts, and exam- 
ples of English portraiture grace the galleries. The 
French section begins with galleries of Louis XIV 
woodwork and large embroidered hangings. There 
are also a Savonnerie carpet from the Louvre, a 
bust of Louis XV by Lemoyne, and one of Franklin 
by Houdon. In the styie of Louis XVI are a small 
boudoir from the Hétel Crillon in Paris and an 
oval room from Bordeaux. The resplendent salon 
from the Hétel de Tessé on the Quai Voltaire, 
Paris, is the setting for Louis XVI furniture. On 
this floor is a bedroom from the Palazzo Sagredo, 
Venice, and a gallery of Tiepolo frescoes with 
Italian 18th century furniture. 

Other displays include a collection of silver 
bequeathed by Catherine D. Wentworth, a collec- 
tion of Italian majolica, English ceramics, and 
many examples of French, German and Austrian 
porcelain, given by R. Thornton Wilson. In this 
section are shown rare pieces of Oriental Lowes- 
toft from the Helena Woolworth McCann collec- 
tion, and gold watches and snuff boxes from the 
collection of J, P. Morgan, 


ARMS AND ARMOR 

The collection of arms and armor contains signed 
works by the best-known artist-armorers of Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg, and Milan, and over 450 pieces 
with historical associations. Among the latter are 
the embossed casque signed by Philip de Negroli of 
Milan and the embossed shield of Henry II of 
France; the etched and gilded armor for man and 
horse (dated 1527) of Galiot de Genouilhac, Grand 
Master of Artillery of France; four harnesses from 
the English Royal Armoury at Greenwich, worn 
in Elizabeth’s reign; and the sword with chiseled 
hilt of Ambrogio di Spinola, Spanish commander- 
in-chief in the Netherlands. The Near East and 
Far East collections include many remarkable 
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objects from Turkey, India, Persia, and Malaya. 
The Japanese works are the finest outside of 


Japan. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

The collection of 4,000 musical instruments in- 
cludes pre-historic instruments as well as those of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica and America. 

The European section, of about 1,300 objects, in- 
cludes early lutes, archlutes, citterns, and guitars; 
also the first pianoforte built (1721) in Florence 
by Bartolommeo Cristofori (still in playing con- 
dition); the earliest double virginal now in ex- 
istence, built by 
(1581); numerous Italian, German, Flemish, and 
English harpischords, among them examples by 
Jerome de Zentis, Joannes Couchet, Louis Bellot, 
and others; clavichords dating from 1537 to the 
18th century; a spinettino made in Venice (1540) 
for the Duchess of Urbino; and two violins made 
by Antonius Stradivarius, the Francesca (1694) and 
the Antonius (1721). The evolution of wind instru- 
ments from the Renaissance up to the modern 
orchestra is illustrated by an unbroken sequence 
of examples. 

COSTUME INSTITUTE 

The Costume Institute, with a direct entrance at 
83rd Street, provides for designers in fashion, the 
theatre, motion pictures and related fields and for 
students, a practical source of inspiration and 
reference through its collections of thousands of 
authentic garments and accessories, covering three 
centuries. Study-storage areas, special workrooms, 
a classroom and a library of books, periodicals, 
fashion plates, sketches, etc. are available to Cos- 
tume Institute members. Changing exhibitions are 
open to the public. The great textile collections of 
the Museum are available to the public in the ad- 
joining Textile Study Room. 

The Museum maintains a branch, The Cloisters, 
in Fort Tryon Park, N. Y. (See page 246.) 


Museum of American Indian 

The Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, at Broadway and 155th Street, New 
York, N. Y., forms one of the group of -buildings 
which New York owes to the public spirit of Archer 
M. Huntington, who gave the site of the museum, 
which was butlt and equipped at a cost of $350,000. 

The Museum has more than 2,000,000 exhibits, 
and can display but about one tenth of these at 
one time. The top floor is devoted to laboratories, 
work and study rooms, which are open under 
suitable conditions to students, Dr. George G. 
Heye, who founded the Museum and turned over 
to it nearly 500,000 specimens, is the director. 

In 1925 Mr. Huntington gave to the Museum six 
acres, near Pelham Bay Park. A modern storage 
and study museum building has been erected on 
the site. Four totem poles and replicas of several 
types of Indian dwellings occupy a portion of the 
grounds. The library of the Museum, containing 
some 25,000 volumes, complete runs of important 
publications in its field and thousands of pam- 
phlets, is in the new building, Huntington Free 
Library and Reading Room, 9 Westchester Square, 
The Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


Museum of City of New York 

The Museum of the City of New York on Fifth 
Ave., between 103rd and 104th Sts., New York, 
N. Y., was incorporated 1923 to illustrate the his- 
tory and life of the city by permanent and special 
exhibitions. Its collections include dioramas, 
paintings, prints, maps, photographs, portraits, 
miniatures, vehicles, fire engines, ship models, cos- 
tumes, silver, furniture, theatrical and musical 
memorabilia, rare books and manuscripts. 

Among its permanent exhibits are two main floor 
galleries devoted to the history and development 
of the City from Indian days to the present; a Fire 
Department gallery with engines, models and 
memorabilia; two complete rooms from the city 
house of the late John D. Rockefeller and several 
period rooms and costume alcoves including the 
1905 drawing room from the Park Avenue house of 
Harry Harkness Flagler; a collection of silver by 
ola New York makers; a complete Old New York 
toy shop; a Stock Exchange history; military uni- 
forms of New York City units and individuals; and 
a history of the Port of New York in collaboration 
with the Marine Museum. 

Recent special exhibitions of historical impor- 
tance have been: Knowledge for Free Men— 
Columbia University, 1754-1954; the Sea and the 
City—300 years of the port of New York; Tides of 
Time—egreat merchant ships past and present; 
Coney Island: Playground of the World; New York 
Furniture, 1710-1820; Parade of Dolls. 
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drawings and prints, In architecture the Museum 
has both models and photographs of modern work 
and design. 

Of special value is the large motion picture 
collection, which includes films of historic im- 
portance, as well as primitives, avant-garde ex- 
amples, American films from the start of the 
industry and Russian, German, French and Brit- 
ish films. About 500 films are available to organi- 
zations throughout the country for study and 106 
titles are shown annually in the Museum’s theatre. 

The collection of photographs of the 19th and 
20th centuries is unusually large and valuable. 


Museum of Natural History 

The American Museum of Natural History, 
founded 1869, occupies a group of buildings begin- 
ning at Central Park West and 79th St., New 
York. Here are exhibited large displays illustrating 
the habits of man and beast from the most 
primitive times to the present, with extensive 
reconstruction of fossilized remains, dioramas of. 
men and animals in their natural settings, and 
collections of objects from the smallest insects to 
the skeleton of the huge bronteosaurus, which in 
life weighed over 25 tons. 

The museum is especially rich in its display of 
mammals from all_parts of the earth. Groups of 
elephants, gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, gi- 
raffes, lions, are portrayed in their natural habi- 
tat. While some visitors gape at the huge 
tyrannosaurus, others are captivated by more 
than 400 different kinds of birds from the Pacific 
area, including the extinct moa, found in the 
newly completed Whitney Memorial Hall of Pacific 
Bird Life In the Hall of Primates monkeys and 
apes are displayed close to primitive man. In the 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial building emphasis is 
on the animal life of New York state, and here 
birds, insects, reptiles and mammals are shown, 
also results of expeditions by Theodore Roosevelt. 

In May, 1953, the museum opened Brontosaur 
Hall, first of six new exhibition rooms showing the 
development of life on earth. The largest specimen 
exhibited was the skeleton of a Brontosaurus 
lizard, 67 ft. long, 16 ft. high, which weighed 30 
tons and lived many millions of years ago. In 
May, 1954, the Hall of North American Mammals 
was completed. Here 90 mounted animals are 
displayed in a variety of geographical settings 
representing 29 different habitat groups. 

Noteworthy are the collections of minerals and 
gems, fossil fishes, marine life, woods and trees, 
including a 45 ft. fossilized tree trunk, ages old, 
and the cross section of a California sequoia, 16 
ft. in diameter, believed to have begun growing 
in the 6th century, A.D. A 16-foot whale, the 
skeleton of P. T. Barnum’s elephant Jumbo, col- 
lections of hand-blown glass models of microscopic 
marine organisms are shown. The Museum’s De- 
partment of Astronomy is housed in The American 
Museum-Hayden Planetarium. 


National Academy of Design 

This, the oldest organization in America com- 
posed exclusively of. artists, is located at 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. It was organized 1825 with 
Samuel F. B. Morse first president. Its members 
are Associates and Academicians, the latter elected 
from the Associates. When an Academician is 
elected he presents the society with one of his 
works. Thus the Academy has acquired a valuable 
collection illustrating the development of American 
painting, sculpture and allied arts. The Academy 
finances scholarships, awards donations of works 
to institutions and operates a school of fine arts at 
3 East 89 Street. 

Officers: President, Lawrence Grant White; ist 
Vice-President, Sidney Waugh; 2nd Vice-President, 
Junius Allen; Corresponding Secretary, Eliot 
Clark; Treasurer, William Platt. 

Council: Norman Kent, Frederic Whitaker, Karl 
Gruppe, William A, Smith, Edwin Dickinson, Dean 


Cornwell. __Academicians, 1954 
Painters: Eugene Berman, Louis Bosa, Lamar 
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NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The New York Public Library, which, with the 
Library of Congress and Harvard University Li- 
brary ranks as one of the three largest in the 
United States, was given its present organization 
in 1895, by the consolidation of the Astor and 
Lenox libraries and the Tilden Trust. These con- 
stitute the basis of the Reference Devariment of 
the Library, at Fifth Ave., and 42nd St., which is 
supported from private funds. A number of circu- 
lating libraries were acquired, from 1900 to 1904. 
to form the basis for the present Circulation De- 
partment, which is maintained by the city of New 
York. This department operates 41 branch libra- 
ries in Manhattan, 25 in the Bronx and 9 in 
Richmend. ‘ 

During 1953-54 the Library had special exhibi- 
tions of Hans Christian Andersen, Domenico 
Scarlatti, Italian Political Posters, Printing Unin- 
hibited, Six Centuries of German Book Illustra- 
tion, Flight, and Vespucci. Among its permanent 
exhibitions are United States Postage Stamps, 
1850-1926; a Washington Irving collection and the 
history and development of printing. 

The Library regularly publishes results of liter- 
ary research. Recent publications include Walt 
Whitman, the Oscar Lion Collection; Katherine 
Anne Porter, a critical bibliography; Raiph Waldo 
Emerson 1803-1882; a Check List of Thematic 
Catalogues; Easy Reading for Adults; George 
Gissing 1857-1903. 

The Reference Department has nearly. 3,500,000 
books and well over 1,000,000 readers a year. The 
number of visitors to the central building runs 
from 17,000 to 10,000. During the year ended June 
30, 1953, the library and its branches lent for 
home use 10,316,580 books. Typical of one month’s 
book circulation are these figures: home use, adult, 
653,229; juvenile, 339,257: total 992,486. 

BERG COLLECTION 

This collection was founded 1940 by Dr. Albert 
A. Berg in memory of his brother, Henry W. Berg, 
and is one of the world’s great collections of 
English and American literature. It is particu- 
larly strong in the writings of the 18th and 19th 
centuries and, in addition to first editions, presen- 
tation copies and other unusual volumes, contains 
a large amount of manuscript and association ma- 
terial. The. collection consisted originally of 
books gathered by the Berg brothers. Later the 
important collections of the late W. T. H. Howe 
and Owen D. Young were added. On his death in 


July, 1950, Dr. Albert A. Berg bequeathed a gener- 
ous endowment to the collection. 
GEORGE ARENTS COLLECTION 

This is a special library of books and other 
material about tobacco formed by George Arents 
and given to the Library by him and his family. 
There are well over 7,000 volumes. They begin 
with the earliest mention of tobacco in the printed 
accounts of 16th-century American exploration, 
and include historical, literary and economic ma- 
terial relating to the development, enjoyment and 
commercial status of tobacco and the tobacco 


industry. 
SPENCER COLLECTION : 

The Spencer Collection of Illustrated Books and 
Books in Fine Bindings came to the Library 
through the will otf William Augustus Spencer who 
died in the Titanic disaster. Some of the Library’s 
finest illuminated manuscripts, including the 
“Tickhill Psalter,’’ an English manuscript of the 
14th century, are in this collection. Original 
drawings for illustrations, as well as printed 
books, are featured. 

OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 

Officers, 1954: Morris Hadley, president; Henry 
Bruére, first vice-president; Roy E. Larsen,: sec- 
ond vice-president; Roland L. Redmond, secretary; 
Junius S. Morgan, treasurer; Ralph A. Beals, 
director. 

Board of trustees, 1954: George Arents, W. Vin- 
cent Astor, Dana T. Bartholomew, Ralph A. 
Beals, Henry Bruére, William Adams Delano, 
Morris Hadley, Mrs.. Douglas Horton, Arthur 
Amory Houghton, Jr., Devereux C: Josephs, Roy 
E. Larsen, Junius S. Morgan, Newbold Morris, 
Carl H. Pforzheimer, Charles Pratt, Roland L. 
Redmond, Elihu Root, Jr., John Mortimer Schiff, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Mrs: Arnold Whit- 
ridge. Ex officio members: The Mayor of New York, 
the Comptroller and the President of the Council. 
Honorary trustees: Myron C. Taylor, John Foster 
Dulles, and Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase. 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 

The Municipal Reference Library, a branch of 
the New York Public Library, is on the 22nd floor 
of the Municipal Bldg., Chambers St., with a pub- 
lic health division at 125 Worth St. With more 
than 100,000 vols. it has important city records, 
real estate atlases, etc., and a file of civil service 
examinations and other material of use to those 
wishing to enter the city’s service. 


Dodd, John Koch; Sculptor: Michael Lantz; 
Graphic Artist: J. J. Lankes; Aquarellist: Charles 


E. Burchfield. a -ociates, 1954 

Painters: Thomas Hart Benton, Joseph Hirsch, 
Umberto Romano; Sculptors: Abram Belskie, Ed- 
mondo Quattrocchi; Architect: Michael Rapuano; 
Graphic Artists: John De Pol, Robert von Neu- 
mann; Aquarellists: Chen Chi, Maurice Logan, A. 
Lassell Ripley. 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, founded 
1858, maintains a museum of coins and other 
currency, ancient and modern, medals and decora- 
tions at Broadway and 156th St., New York. 


New York Historical Society 

The New York Historical Society (tounded 1804) 
is located at 170 Central Park West between 76th 
and 7Tith Streets, New York, N. Y. The society 
maintains a, library, museum and gallery of art. 
The library contains 400,000 volumes and large 
collections of pamphlets, newspapers, prints, car- 
toons, broadsides, maps and manuscripts, relating 
to American and New York history. 

Here are to be found a file, beginning in 1730. 
of New York’s first newspaper, the New York 
Gazette, a complete file of New York City Direc- 
tories, from the first one printed in 1786; an 
unusual collection of genealogical material; and 
an excellent local history section covering every 
state in the Union. There are manuscripts by 
Horatio Gates, James Duane, Rufus King, Albert 
Gallatin, James Alexander, John Lamb, William 
Alexander, General Steuben, Beekman, Robert R, 
Livingston, Luther Bradish, and Cadwallader Col- 
den, and 200 letters by George Washington. 

Also of importance are the original articles of 
Burgoyne’s surrender; an orderly book record of 
Nathan Hale’s execution: letters patent from 
Charles Il to Edmund Andros, 1674. authorizing 
him to take over New Netherland from the Dutch 
Governor; Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City 


of New York; the correspondence of the American 
Fur Co. with its Western posts; the manuscripts 
of Henry O’Reilly relating to the telegraph, and 
Philip Hone’s manuscript diary, 1828-51. 

The Landauer Business History Collection com- 
prises letterheads, advertising cards, broadsides, 
posters and other historical material. 

Among the museum collections are important 
asscciation pieces, including the Beekman family 
coach, used before the Revolutionary War; the 
remains of the equestrian statue of King George 
III, and the statue of William Pitt; original furni- 
ture of Federal Hall, where Washington was in- 
augurated first President. There also are the 
Prentis period rooms, Beekman Mansion rooms, a 
large collection of toys, early carriages and fire 
fighting equipment. 

The Port of New York Gallery is given over to 
the maritime histery of New York and is fitted in 
the style of a sailing vessel, from the ‘‘cabin’’ of 
which views of the NewYork skyline may be 
seen as it appeared at various times in its history. 

The Gallery of- Art now numbers more than 
2,000 paintings, including European old masters, 
1,500 of the paintings are American portraits by 
such artists as Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert 
Stuart, John Wollaston, Benjamin West, Asher B. 
Durand, John Wesley Jarvis, and many others. 

The Society also possesses the original water 
eolor drawings made by John James Audubon for 
his ‘‘Birds of America.°’ 


Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 

The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 1071 
Fifth Avenue, between 88th and 89th Streets, New 
York, N.Y., is a gallery exhibiting XXth century 
works of art. It is supported by the Solomon R, 
Guggenheim Foundation, established 1937. ‘for 
the promotion and encouragement of art and 
education in art and the enlightenment of the 
public, especially in the fleld of art.’’ Director is 
James Johnson Sweeney. 

The Museum owns over 2,000 works of art. 
Noteworthy among paintings and sculptures are 
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major works by Archipenko, Arp, Bonnard, Bran- 
cusi, Calder, Campendonk, Cézanne, Chagall, Fein- 
inger, Gabo, Gleizes, Gris, Kandinsky, Klee, 
Léger, Malewitch, Marc, Metzinger, Miro, Modi- 
gliani, Mondrian, Pevsner, Picasso, Redon, Ruos- 
seau, Schwitters, Seurat, Severini, Vantongerloo, 
Villon, Vordemberge-Gildewart, Vuillard. Recent 
acquisitions include Cézanne’s portrait, ‘‘The Clock 
Maker,’’ Larionov’s ‘‘Glasses,’’ five Calder mobiles, 
Van Doesbure’s “Composition 11,’’ and paintings 
by thirty-one Younger European Painters, among 
them: Burri, Deyrolle, Hartung, Lanskoy, Manes- 
sier, Poliakoff, Riopelle, Scott, Singier, Ubac, 
Vieira da Silva and Winter. 

The exhibition Younger American Painters 
opened at the Museum in the spring of 1954. It 
comprised 54 paintings by artists from 21 cities in 
the United States, among them: Baziotes, Ben- 
rimo, Bloom, Callahan, du Casse, Ernst, Glasco, 
Gottlieb, Graves, Kline, de Kooning, Carl Morris, 
George L. K. Morris, Okada, Pollack and Wilke. 

In addition to regular exhibitions, the Museum 
offers Jectures, gallery talks and conducted tours. 
Exhibitions of paintings, drawings, prints and 
watercolors are sent on nine-month loans to uni- 
versities and museums. 

The new Museum designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright has been planned to fill the block-long 
site from 88th to 89th Streets. This building is 
the only museum designed by this architect and 
will be the first Frank Lloyd Wright building in 
New York City. 


Pierpont Morgan Library 

The Pierpont Morgan Library, 29-33 East 36th 
Street, New York, N. Y., is based on collections 
begun by J. Pierpont Morgan about 1880. In 1924 
his son, J. P. Morgan, gave the library and an 
endowment to a board of trustees as a memorial to 
his father. On March 26, 1924, the Library was 
incorporated as an educational institution by the 
New York state legislature. Its collections, which 
comprise medieval and renaissance illuminated and 
textual manuscripts, incunabula, authors’ auto- 
graph manuscripts, historical and literary auto- 
graph letters and documents, bookbindings, master 
drawings, and prints, are open to students en- 
gaged in research, and the exhibition rooms are 
open to the public daily, 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., ex- 
cept Sundays, holidays and during August. 

In 1954, four major exhibitions were held: 
Italian Manuscripts; Drawings and Water-Colors 
by Henry Fuseli and William Blake; Early Devel- 
opments in Typography, and a display of recent 
acquisitions. 

In the Italian Manuscripts exhibition (Oct. 2, 
1953-Jan. 2, 1954) the Morgan Library showed its 
notable Italian medieval and rennaissance manu- 
scripts, 125 in all. The earliest piece was a 6th oen- 
tury manuscript of letters of the younger Pliny. 
Another early manuscript was the oldest-known 
illustrated version of Aesop’s Life and Fables (10th 
or 11th century). A pack of Tarot cards produced 
for the Sforza family in Milan (15th century) was 
a spectacular item. Outstanding illuminated manu- 
scripts were an llth-century book of the Four 
Gospels executed for Countess Matilda of Tuscany 
and the Hours of Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, on 
which the miniaturist Giulio Clovio worked for 
eight years. A manuscript of particular interest 
was Verrazano’s account of his voyage to North 
America in 1524, with a description of New York 
harbor and the Hudson River. 

The core of the exhibition ‘Drawings and 
Water-Colors by Henry Fuseli and William Blake’’ 
(Jan. 13-Feb. 6) was 64 drawings by the Swiss 
artist Henry Fuseli lent by the Swiss government. 
The Blake material consisted of water colors from 
the Morgan Library’s collection, and engravings 
after Fuseli compositions, from the Lessing J. 
Rosenwald Collection of the Library of Congress. 

“Early Developments in Typography’’ (Feb. 26- 
June 30) was centered around the Constance 
Missal, printed from movable cast metal type 
presumably by the inventor of- printing, Johann 
Gutenberg, about 1450, before he completed the 
Gutenberg Bible. On display with it were the 
Morgan Library’s copy of the Gutenberg Bible on 
vellum and the Mainz, 1459, Psalter, as well 
as some of the earliest books printed in England, 
Italy, Spain, and other countries. 

The Recent Acquisitions exhibition (April 29-July 
31) included old master drawings, manuscripts, 
and incunabula added during the year. Included 
were a study in red chalk made ahout 1520 by 
the Italian artist Pontormo; four sketches of 
scenes along the Loire by a French 16th-century 
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Thomas, Emily Dickinson L5 
W. S. Gilbert’s “The Yarn of the Nancy Bell’, 
and autograph letters of such figures as Thackeray, 
Browning and Ruskin. The Saffron Walden mazer 
bowl, described by Samuel Pepys in his 1659 
diary was another new acquisition shown. In- 
cunabula on exhibition included first editions of 
Juvenal and Sallust. 


. s 

Rockefeller Center; Radio City 

Rockefeller Center, the largest privately-owned 
business and entertainment center in America, is 
located in the heart of New York City, from 48th 
to 52nd Streets, between Fifth Avenue and the 
Avenue of the Americas. More than 175,000 men 
were directly employed in the construction of its 
15 buildings. Construction of the first—the Amer- 
icas Building (formerly RKO)—was started in 
September, 1931. The most recent addition is the 
19-story United States Rubber Co. Bldg. East, 
occupying the site ofthe demolished Centre 
Theatre. The surface area of Rockefeller Center 
covers 549,856 sq. ft., more than 124% acres, of 
which 510,705 sq. ft. are leased for a long period 
from Columbia University. Rockefeller Center 
pays Columbia an annual rental of $3,800,000. 
The lease with options for renewal runs until 
2069 when the Center will become the property of 
the university. 

The part of Rockefeller Center comprising 
theaters and radio and television studios is often 
referred to as Radio City. It comprises approxi- 
mately one-third of Rockefeller Center. The 
studios of the National Broadcasting Co. are lo- 
cated in the 70-story RCA Building (850 ft. 
tall). The other structures and their heights are: 
International Bldg: (512 ft.), Time & Life Bldg. 
(490 ft.), Esso Bldg. (424 ft.), the Americas 
Bldg. (409 ft.), United States Rubber Company 
Bldg. (278 ft.), RCA Building West (243 ft.), 
United States Rubber Company Bldg. East (230 
ft.), Associated Press Bldg. (226 ft.), Eastern Air 
Lines Bldg. (225 ft.), Radio City Music Hall 
(121 ft.), International Building North (92 ft.), 
Palazzo d’Italia (92 ft.), British Empire Blde. 
(90 ft.), and La Maison Francaise (90 ft.) 

The estimated daily population of Rockefeller 
Center is 160,000. More than 34,000 work there 
and 126,000 persons visit there every day. In the 
Center are the offices of more than 1,100 firms. 

In the Center are 20 eating places; an 800-car 
parking garage: U. S. Post Office; government 
passport bureau; landscaped roof gardens; con- 
sulates of 21 foreign countries; and, in season, an 
outdoor skating pond. The RCA Building, in 
gross area 2,908,903 sq. ft., has a ground area of 
99,770 sq. ft. with a frontage of 155 ft. on the 
Avenue of the Americas, 472 ft. on 49th St., 468 
ft. on 50th St. and 191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaza. 
On the 70th floor is the Observation Roof, 904 
ft. above mean high water level, and 850 ft. above 
the street. The Rainbow Room, located on the 
65th floor, is open at the cocktail hour. 

Radio City Music Hall, second largest indoor 
theatre in the world, seats 6,200 people. Its stage, 
144 ft. wide by 67 feet deep, has a proscenium arch 
60 ft. high and 100 ft. wide at the base. 

Bisecting the Center is Rockefeller Plaza, a pri- 
vate street 60 ft. wide between 48th and 5ist 
Streets. Adjoining lies the Lower Plaza. a court 
125 ft. long and 95 ft. wide, used for ice skating in 
the winter, and for an outdoor cafe in the sum- 
mer. The Prometheus Fountain, by Paul Man- 
ship, is located in the Lower Plaza. 


Theodore Roosevelt Museum 

The Theodore Roosevelt Museum, established 
1923, by the Theodore Roosevelt Association, is 
situated in Theodore Roosevelt House, the re- 
stored birthplace of the late President at 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N. Y. In the Museum are 
exhibited photographs, cartoons, letters, books, 
manuscripts, guns, swords, saddles, hunting tro- 
phies, wearing apparel and numerous other items 
of interest related to the late President. Much 
of the material is chronologically arranged. 

Among the items are his buckskin “chaps,’’ his 
branding irons and other paraphernalia as a 
cowboy, the spectacle-case which saved his life 
when he was shot in Milwaukee (1912), and the 
bullet-pierced speech he carried in his left breast 
pocket, as well as trophies of the Spanish War 
and letters and documents relating to the Presi- 
dency. The cartoon collection is especially notable. 
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STATUE OF LIBERTY NATIONAL MONUMENT 


A_ statue known the world over and symbolizing 
to European immigrants the freedom and security 
Of a democratic land 


a@ torch that is illuminated at night, is 
located 15g land miles or 2,860 yards from the 
southernmost tip of Manhattan and reached by a 
ferry that accommodates well over 500,000 visitors 
& year. The island is the property of the Federal 
Government and is administered by the National 
Park Services of the U. S. Dept. of the Interior, 

The United States owes this great symbolical 
statue to French friendship and the personal en- 
thusiasm of an Alsatian sculptor, Frederic Auguste 
Bartholdi, who was born Apr. 2, 1834, in Colmar, 
Alsace, and died Oct. 4, 1904, in Paris. Bartholdi 
is known in France for a number of famous works, 
foremost among them the sculptured lion com- 
memorating the heroic defense of Belfort. He is 
also the sculptor of the Bartholdi fountain in 
Washington, D. C., and of a statue commemorating 
Lafayette’s arrival on American shores that was 
Placed in Union Square, New York. During the 
Paris Commune that followed the defeat of France 
by Prussia in 1871, Bartholdi came to the United 
States. He was moved by the idea of placing a 
statue in the harbor and immediately began plans 
to bring it about. With the help of the Franco- 
American Union, in which E. de Laboulaye was 
active, he solicited contributions from French 
citizens, In France 180 cities formed committees 
and $250,000 was raised, chiefly by small dona- 


tions. STATUE MADE IN SECTIONS 

Bartholdi began his work in 1874. His mother, 
Charlotte Beysser Bartholdi is reputed to have 
served as a model for the Statue. The first study 
model measured 1.25 meters or 4 ft. in height. 
This model was reproduced to a height of 2.85 
meters. Another model was later obtained, measur- 
ing 11 meters or 36 ft in height. On this basis he 
computed the statue in sections. Wood patterns 
were made and sheets of copper 3-32 of an inch 
thick were hammered into shape on them by 
hand. A framework of four huge steel supports 
was designed by Gustave Eiffel, whose fame en- 
dures in the Eiffel tower. 

The hand of the statue holding aloft the torch 
was exhibited at the Centennial exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876. It was then taken to New 
York City and exhibited on a pedestal in Madison 
Square. 

On Washington's birthday, Feb. 22, 1877, Presi- 
dent Hayes authorized the use of Bedloe’s island 
for the statue, the site having been suggested by 
Bartholdi and approved by Congress. 

The head was shown at the Paris exposition of 
1878. When framework and base were put in place 
in Paris the American ambassador, Levi P. Mor- 
ton, drove the first rivet on Oct. 24, 1881, the 
centennial of the battle of Yorktown, in which 
French and Americans were allies. 

The statue was finished May 21, 1884, and formal- 
ly presented to Ambassador Morton July 4, 1884, by 
Ferdinand de’ Lesseps, head of the Franco-Ameri- 
can Union. He had built the Suez Canal and was 
at work on the ill-fated Panama Canal project at 
the time. 

CORNERSTONE OF PEDESTAL LAID 

On Aug. 5, 1884, the Americans in turn laid thé 
cornerstone for the pedestal on Bedloe’s island. 
This was t> be built on the foundations of the 
star-shaped Fort Wood, which had been erected 
by the Government in 1811. The fort originally 
mounted 24 heavy guns and had a garrison 
of from 50 to as many as 600 troops. The island, 


originally owned by Bedloo, (later Bedloe), was 
purchased by the corporation of the city of New 
York during 1759, in order to erect a pest house. 

The American committee had raised $125,000, 
but when the pedestal was 15 ft. high, this was 
found to be inadequate. Joseph Pulitzer, owner 
of The World of New York City, on Mar. 16, 1885, 
called for general subscriptions. By Aug. 11, 1885, 
he had raised $100,000. This came. from 120,000 
individuals. The statue was already on these 
shores, having arrived dismantled, in 214 packing 
cases, in the steamship Isere, which reached New 
York from Rouen, France, in June, 1885. 

New York citizens eagerly followed the work of 
fitting the statue together. The pedestal was made 
of concrete with granite facing and steel girders 
were built into it to connect with the framework 
of the statue and hold it in place. The first rivet 
of the statue was driven July 12, 1886, and the 
last on Oct. 28, 1886, when President Grover 
Cleveland dedicated the statue in the presence of 
the sculptor, Bartholdi. 

The cost of the statue was estimated at $250,000 
and that of the pedestal at $280,000, but expenses 
mounted and estimates of the total range from 
$500,000 to $600,000. The statue weighs 450,000 
Ibs. or 225 tons. The copper. sheeting weighs 
200,000 lbs. There are 167 steps from the land 
level to the top of the pedestal, 168 steps inside the 
statue to the head, and 54 rungs on the ladder 
leading to the arm that holds the torch. Visitors 
may enter the head, which holds from 30 to 40 
persons, but not the torch. The statue is open daily. 

The torch was originally maintained by the 
Lighthouse Service. Funds for permanently light- 
ing the whole statue-were raised by subscription 
by The World of New York in 1916 and President 
Wilson turned on the lights Dec. 2, 1916. The 
island was used by the United States Army until 
1937, when the post was abandoned. Since then it 
has been maintained by the National Park Service. 

EMMA LAZARUS’ FAMOUS POEM 

A poem by Emma Lazarus, which is graven on 
a@ tablet within the main entrance of the pedestal 
on which the Goddess stands, follows: 

THE NEW COLOSSUS 
Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 
With conquering limbs astride from land to land. 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of exiles, from her beacon-hand 
Glows world wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 
“Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!"’ cries she 
With silent lips. ‘‘Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!"’ 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE Ft. [ia 
Height from base to torch... .. 151) 1 
Foundation of estal to tore 305 | 1 
Heel to top of head. .......... lil} 1 
Length of hand........ os ev wisn 16 | 5 
Index finger..........5. 0:0 09 celeeseeen cle 8) 0 
Circumference at second joint........... 3 | 6 
Size of fioger nail....... eooeeee Ldxl0 In. 

Head from chin to cranium............-| 17) 3 
Head, thickness from ear to ear..........| 10] @ 
Distance across the ©CYe.....cercrecseees 2) 6 
Length Of n0S€......2s000e a 4/6 
Right arm, leng 42; 0 
fod it arm, est 12; 0 
Thickness of waist. 35 | 0 
Width of mouth,. 3/0 
Tablet, length, , 23 | 7 
Tablet, width. ... 13 | 7 
Tablet, thickness,...... 2) 0 


The mounted lion, shot by the former President 
in Africa, attracts younger visitors. : 

Theodore Roosevelt House is itself a museum. 
The first and second floors of the residence in 
which the Roosevelt family lived in the 1850s and 
1860s have been restored by the Woman’s Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Memorial Association, and apart 
from their Roosevelt interest are important as a 
reproduction of a well-tc-do American home of 
the middle nineteenth century. Many original 
pieces of furniture are shown, including the bed- 
room set of the room in which Theodore Roose- 
velt was born, and the miniature chairs he used 
in his earliest childhood, 

Sagamore Hill,- Oyster Bay, L. I., home of 
Theodore Roosevelt, 1887-1919, was restored by 
the Theodore Roosevelt Association, and dedicated 


as a national shrine, June 14, 1953, by President 
Eisenhower, Gov. Dewey (N. Y.) and Herbert 
Hoover, former President. It contains many his- 
toric gifts and hunting trophies. It is open daily 
except. Tuesday. The Roosevelt grave is near 
the village. 


United Nations Headquarters 

United Nations Ha. occupies 18 acres between 
First Ave. and Roosevelt Drive (East River), E. 
42nd and E, 48th Sts. Its Secretariat bldg. is 544 
ft., 39 stories tall, 289 ft. wide on two sides that are 
entirely of glass set in aluminum, and two sides 
72 ft. wide, of Vermont marble. It shelters the 
staff and information services. The Conference 
bldg., has the Security, Social and Economic and 
Trusteeship Council Chambers and committee 
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popular animal in the zoo. It is seldom possible 
to give a definite answer, 
changes with the seasons and even with the time 
of day. In the Bronx Zoo (officially known as the 
New York Zoological Park: 185th St. and Southern 
Blvd.: 177th St. station of East and West Side 
lines) the California sea lions start barking loudly 
just before their 3 o’clock feeding of 60 pounds 
of smelts, mackerel and butterfish, and summon 
every visitor within earshot—a testimony to the 
power of advertising; for the rest of the day they 
are reasonably silent and their visitors are sparse. 
But from 3 to 3:15 they are undoubtedly the 
most popular animals. 

At certain times both the New York and the 
London Zoos could be positive about their most~- 
popular animals. Blocklong crowds lined up to 
see the Bronx Zoo’s duck-billed platypuses when 
they arrived in 1937, and similar throngs stormed 
the London Zoo in 1949 when it was exhibiting 
Brumas, the only polar bear cub ever reared in 
England. But Brumas has grown up now, and 
with developing corpulency has declined in con- 
sideration, while the duck-bills, rare and curious 
as these egg-laying mammals from Australia truly 
are, have been accepted as just another rarity 
among many rarities. They lost their chance to 
become stars late in 1953 when Penelope, the 
female, was dug out of her underground nest and 
found to have no babies despite weeks of sup- 
posedly maternal behavior. 

No reptile, as far as the record shows, has 
ever been a serious candidate for the title of 
most-popular-animal, although a 14-foot king 
cobra in the Chicago Zoological Park was once 
voted ‘‘most spectacular’? by newspaper reporters 
and photographers. The public does not take 
individual reptiles to its heart the way it does 
a soft, furry, cute, baby mammal. And yet in the 
Bronx Zoo the Reptile House draws more visi- 
tors than any other building. The staff may not 
be able to name the one most popular animal, but 
it can be definite about the animals that collective- 
Iy have the greatest fascination for the public. 

FINE HOME FOR REPTILES 

The Bronx Zoo’s Reptile House took on a new 
distinction in 1954, as ‘‘the most beautiful Reptile 
House in the world.’’ It is the second oldest 
building in the Zoo, dating from 1899-1900, but 
today nothing remains of the original structure 
except the four walls. In 1953 the Department 
of Parks, of the City of New York put a new 
copper roof on the building at a cost of $98,550, 
and subsequently the New York Zoological Society 
spent more than $200,000 on rebuilding of the 
interior, 

There are still many persons to whom the 
word reptile means snake—and to whom the 
word snake means something repulsive, slimy, 
sneaking and dangerous. Actually five groups of 
animals are classed as reptiles—turtles, lizards, 
the rare tuatara or beakhead of New Zealand, 
the crocodilians and the snakes. Some of them 
are dangerous, but not all are slimy, particularly 
slinking or even repulsive—if properly intro- 
duced. Working on this theory, Dr. James A. 
Oliver, the Bronx Zoo’s Curator of Reptiles, 
planned an exhibit that would make friends for 
reptiles. 

With the aid of imaginative architects and de- 
signers—including the architect of the United 
Nations building in New York—he created a most 
attractive reptile exhibit. Soft music floods the 
building. Gaudy macaws stand guard over a 
vine-enclosed pool where four 1012-foot alligators 
bask in diffused sunlight. -The interior walls are 


rooms for the General Assembly. It connects with 
the General Assembly Bldg., 380 ft. long, 160-220 
ft. wide. with room for 960 delegates and secre- 
taries, 420 press representatives and 1,000 auditors. 
Addresses in foreign languages may be followéd in 
immediate translation via earphones. Guides are 
available. The Library bldg. is on 42nd St. The 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace oc- 
cupies its building at E. 47th St. and First Ave. 


Staten Island 
The Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
founded 1881, has about 900 regular members and 
700 associates, and is partly supported by New 
York City. It occupies a museum at 75 Stuyve- 
sant Pl., and a library and office building at 146 


a a i 


of 
a bed of crystal sand. I 
production of a spot in India, and yet it suggests 
India. 


By adroit redesigning, 33 cages. were added to 
the exhibition area to make a total of 94, and 
the reptile collection on the opening day of the 
building in late May included 423 specimens of 
151 species, the largest in the Bronx Zoo’s history. 

Many experiments have been conducted by 
herpetologists in recent years on providing micro- 
climates, or minutely-varying degrees of heat and 
moisture, for reptiles. These have never been car- 
ried out on such a large scale as in the Bronx Zoo’s 
Reptile House, however, for all cages have in- 
dividually controlled heat and moisture circuits 
and the temperature in each can be checked by 
push buttons that-give individual readings on a 
dial in the service area. 


REPTILES CHOOSE CLIMATE 

Optimum conditions of heat and moisture are 
still completely unknown for many reptiles, but 
Dr. Oliver has designed what he calls a ‘‘Ques- 
tion Box’? in the mezzanine laboratory of the 
Reptile House where many answers may be found 
to puzzling questions. The Question Box is simply 
a large rectangular box with a built-in system 
ot heating coils and water pipes. Placed in the 
Question. Box, a snake, turtle or an alligator will 
find a great variety of conditions, ranging from 
hot and dry to humid and cool. The reptile has 
complete liberty to choose the spot it prefers—and 
its choice at specific hours of the day will be 
carefully noted. Those same conditions will then 
be reproduced in its own compartment. 

The Bronx Zoo’s Farm-in-the-Zoo is now 
operating during the summer. It exhibits well- 
known breeds of farm animals in a semi-rural 
setting and attracts about 80,000 visitors a year, 
mostly city people who delight in seeing cows 
milked and eggs hatching. The Children’s Zoo 
operated for its fourteenth season in 1954, with 
an attendance well over 750,000. 


BUILDING NEW AQUARIUM 

In the summer of 1954 ground was broken at 
Coney Island for construction of the first stage 
of the new New York Aquarium. The initial sec- 
tion, to be ready in 1956, will cost more ‘than 
$1,000,000, shared equally by the New York Zo- 
ological Society and the City of New York. Addi- 
tions will be added as funds become available. 

In the meantime, an aquarium exhibit is main- 
tained by the staff of the old Aquarium in the Lion 
House in the Zoo. Its 1954 additions included 
four black piranhas, one of which died. The 
piranha comes from the water of British Guiana 
and is considered the most vicious fish that swims. 


OTHER NEW YORK ZOOS 

Brooklyn Zoo is a popular feature of Prospect 
Park, and has entrances on the East Drive in the 
Park and on Flatbush Ave. The animals have 
wmodern quarters. Pits without bars are placed 
around a central plaza, with a sea lion pool. 

Central Park Zoo, at, 60th and 64th Streets and 
Fifth Ave., is a small but highly popular zoo 
operated by the Dept. of Parks, New York City, 
and open daily between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

Staten Island Zoo, Clarence T. Barrett Park, 
West New Brighton. Staten Island, is operated by 
the Staten Island Zoological Society with funds 
provided by the City of New York. Its work is 
closely associated with education. 


Stuyvesant Pl., St. George, S. I., and offers ex- 
hibits, programs, lectures and forums. Art and 
the natural history of Staten Island are stressed. 


It publishes the New Bulletin and the Pro 
of the Institute. pee 


Tas ie Whitney Museum 

e mney Museum of American Art, 22 West 
54th St., New York, N. Y., was founded 1931 by 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney to advance the 
knowledge and appreciation of American art. It 
conducts exhibitions of group and _ individual 
artists, historical and contemporary. The Mu- 
seum’s permanent collection consists of about 600 
oils, 550 watercolors and drawings, 250 sculptures 


and 1,000 prints. All works are by American 
of the. 20th century. . if ae 


_ 
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UNITED STATES POPULATION 


Special Counts for Los Angeles and Houston; Status of Households 


The total population of thi 
on June 1, 1954, accor 
oles of Commerce. 

e 


responding month in 1953. 


New population figures were published for two 
of the fastest growing American cities: Los 
Angeles, Calif., 2,104,663, and Houston, Texas, 
metropolitan district, 1,000,000. 

The Los Angeles figure was the result of a 
special census conducted for the city by the 
Bureau of the Census, closing Sept. 26, 1953. The 
total was announced in March, 1954. It showed 
an increase of 134,305 or 6.8% over the 1,970,358 
inhabitants counted Apr. 1, 1950. Of this number 
1,849,731 were white and 209,499 Negro. The per- 
centage of increase of the whites was 5.2%, of the 
Negroes 22.4%. Other races, 45,433, increased 12.5% 
over 1950. 

HOUSTON ESTIMATES MILLION 

The Houston figure of 1,000,000 on July 3, 1954, 
was for the metropolitan district, identical with 
Harris County, and was based on estimates care- 
fully prepared by the Chamber of Commerce on 
the basis of research by 9 organizations, including 
the Independent School District. Harris County 
covers 1,730 sq. mi. No special estimate was made 
for the incorporated city of Houston, which was 
believed to be over 700,000. -The Bureau of the 
Census in 1950 placed the city at 596,163 and 
the metropolitan district at 806,701. 

The Chamber of Commerce explained that the 9 
estimates were arranged in order of magnitude, 
highest at the top and lowest at the bottom. The 
Median or middle three were taken out and 
averaged—added together and divided by 3. This 
average median was the final figure used. This 
method had been tested in former years and 
found accurate. In 1950 comparison of the official 
census figure with the estimate by Houston showed 
a difference of only 3,500. Research by the school 
district verified the Chamber of Commerce figures. 
In March, 1954, Houston schools had a peak en- 
rollment of 121,702, a gain of 8,408 over 1953. 
In the last 5 years school enrollment has in- 
ereased 5% annually, making 130,708 a likely 
figure for March, 1955. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSEHOLD 


The Bureau of the Census announced in April, 
1954, that the number of households in the U. S. 
increased about 3,000,000 between 1950 and April, 
1953. Married couples running a household in- 
creased 4%, whereas older persons with no rela- 
tives sharing the home increased 27%. The latter 
figure represents an increase in older persons 
maintaining their own households. 

The average size of a household in 1953 was 
3.28 persons, as compared with 3.35 persons in 
1950 and 3.67 in 1940. The decline in age at mar- 
riage has reduced. the number of young people 
living in their parental homes and increased the 
number of households with fewer members, 


i@ United States including Armed Forces overseas was about 162,187,000 
to estimates by Robert W. Burgess, Director. Bureau of the Census, De- 
figure represented an increase of 11,055,000, or 7.3%, since April 1, 1950, 
date of the last census, and an increase of 2,777,000, or 1.7%, over the estimate for 


the cor- 


Between 1951 and 1953 there were an average 
of 450,000 married women whose husbands were 
away from home in the Armed Forces, and 40% 
of these maintained their own households, while 
60% shared living quarters with others. 

About one-fourth of the married couples, both 
husband and wife were workers. Almost all hus- 
bands under 65 were working, but half of those 
over 65 did not work. 


NEW YORK CITY GROWTH 

In New York, N. Y., the Regional Plan Assn., 
a@ privately financed research agency, reported 
its studies to show that on Jan. 1, 1954 New York 
City itself had 8,107,000, a gain of 215,043 or 
2.7% over 1950, and the environs had 1,093,900, 
an increase of 1,034,851 or 17.1% over 1950, mak- 
ing a total for the metropolitan district of 15,200,- 
900, and increase of 1,249,849, or 9.1% over 1950. 
Immigration accounted for an increase of 681,500 
since 1950, most of it ascribed to Puerto Ricans. 
The trend showed a movement into the environs, 
since the population of two boroughs, Manhattan 
and Brooklyn, remained practically static despite 
the large influx of immigrants. 


VOTING POPULATION 


The Bureau of the Census estimates that over 
100,000,000 'Americans were eligible to vote in the 
November, 1954, elections. This estimate included 
the civilian population, 21 years old or over in all 
states except Georgia, where the voting ages are 
placed from 18 to 20. Not included in this estimate 
are the members of the Armed Forces, approx. 
2,500,000. Some voters are disqualified because 
they have not complied with all the state laws 
affecting citizenship, some neglect to register. 
properly in time, and some are confined in mental 
hospitals or penal institutions, which are subject 
to state laws. Persons living in the District of 
Columbia and not qualified to vote in any home 
state also are ineligible. 

The number of persons voting is always largest 
during presidential elections. In 1952 the total 
vote for president amounted to 62.7% of the 
eligible voters, including members of the Armed 
Forces. The Bureau of the Census estimated that 
in 1954 the number of those voting for the first 
time exceeded 1952 by over 2,000,000. ‘The voting 
population increased in all but 13 states, the largest 
losses being noted in West’ Virginia, Iowa, New 
Hampshire, South Dakota, and Arkansas. The 
largest gains were chiefly in states that had popu- 
lations aided by migrations, notably Nevada, Arizo- 
na, Florida and California, all over 10%. Gains 
between 5% and 10% were shown by Connecticut, 
Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland, Michigan, Texas, 
Utah and New Mexico, 


Estimated Population of Continental United States, 1940-1954 


Including and Excluding Armed Forces Overseas and Civilian Population 


Source; Bureau 
Including Armed 
> Forces overseas 
Provisional 


of the Census 


Exciuding Armed 
Forces Overseus 


Civilian population 


estimates Increase : 
Estimated | since last | Estimated | Increase or| Estimated | Increase or 

population] estimate | population| decrease’ | population! decrease3 

April 1, 1940 (census)..... 1131,820,000]........:.. 131,669,275|........... 2131,402, 000)... eee 
July. T; toa. Oa eS ,203, +1,383,000 121, +4,451,725) 131,595,000 + 193,000 
BUY hg LOAD cadence fal. eooistont 134,665,000} + 1,462,000] 133,920,000 +799,000} 130,942,000 — 653,00 
WANG AP LOLS si stele’ nied? e.ba0: oie 136,497,000; + 1,832,000] 134,245,000 325,000] 127,499,000) —3,443,000 
uly 2084S ccteg seen 138,083,000} +1,586,000) 132,885,000{ — 1,360,000} 126,708,000 — 791,000 
BUG 0, OLD 5 Suton: os tae oe 139,586,000} +1,503,000) 132,481,00 — 404,000} 127,573,000 +865,000 
SUNY 1 ERAG Mon fas as veverie 141,235,000} +1,649,000) 140,054,000) +7,573,000] 138,385,000) + 10,812,000 
UGA VO4 To arordia Scryers es 144,024,000) +2,789,000| 143,446,000] +3,392,000} 142,566,000} + 4,181,000 
BUY BOSS), sis se cvekstads nis 146,571,000] +2,547,000 6,093, +2,647,000) 145,168,000) + 2,602,000 
Mickie tome O25 eae ae 149,215,000) +2,644,000| 148,665,000) +2,572, 147,578,000} +2,410,000 
April 1, 1950 (census)... .- 1151,132, +1,917,000} 150,697,361] +2,032,361) 2149,634, +2,056,000 
RAGE OBO fs Roig at cxeyaadibvs 151,683,000 551,000} 151,234,000) +536,639} 150,202,000 +568,000 
Ve AOD. ry6-bya%e, ae, series 54,360; +2,677,000|} 153,384,000} +2,150,000) 151,082,000 +880,000 
BOG Bias 56-05 aie laos 157,022,000} +2,662,000} 155,755,000] +2,371,000} 153,360,000] +2,278,000 
UNAS RODS ox susie oie wae erode 159,629,000} +2,607,000} 158,306,000} +2,551,000} 156,039,000} +2,679,000 
January 1, 1954........., 161,100,000} +1,471,000} 159,773,000) +1,467,000) 157,648,000) +1,609,000 
HO OGSS <r cidy vicnerils « { 162,187,000] + 1,087,000 (4) 4) 158,844,000} +1,196,000 


iCensus figure plus an estimate of Armed Forces overseas. 
®Since preceding date. 


Armed Forces in continental United States. 


2Census figure minus an estimate of 


4Not available. 
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Region, divi- April 1, Pct. in= 


April 


? 
on an 1950 1940 crease or 
2 state (census) (census) | decrease 
39,477,986) 35,976,777 9.7 
44, 2 143,332 10.8 
47,197,088| 41,665,901 13.3 
est 19,561,525) 13,883,265 40.9 
Northeast: 
New England...] 9,314,453] 8,437,290 10.4 
oT Stak 30,163,533] 27,539,487 9.5 
orth Central: 
FE. no. central.../ 30,399,368] 26,626,342 14.2 
a no. central. .| 14,061,394) 13,516,990 4.0 
uth: 
So. Atlantic. ...| 21,182,335) 17,823,151 18.8 
B. so. central..,} 11,477,181} 10,778,225 6.5 
Wy so. central 14,537,572] 13,064,525 11.3 
est: 
Mountain...... 5,074,998] 4,150,003 22.3 
eee pelts ....| 14,486,527] 9,733,262 48.8 
lew England: 
Matne. 2 Sih iste 913,774 847,226 7.9 
‘New Hampshire. 533,242 491,524 8.5 
Vermont......, 77,74 359,231 5.2 
assachusetts 4,690,514) 4,316,721 8.7 
Rhode Is 91,896 13,3 11.0 
Connecticut....| 2,007,280) 1,709,242 17.4 
id. Atlantic: 
ew York 14,830,192] 13,479,142 10.0 
New Jersey.....| _ 4,835,329] 4,160,165 16.2 
Pennsylvania. ..| .10,498,012| 9,900,180 6.0 
E. No. Central: 
RODIGS we kat. ses 7,946,62 6,907,612 15.0 
Indiana........ 3,934,224] 3,427,796 14.8 
Tilinois........ 8,712,176| 7,897,241 10.3 
Michigan,...... 6,371,766| 5,256,106 21.2 
isconsin...... 3,434,575| 3,137,587 9.5 
W.No. Central: 
Minnesota... .. 2,982,483} 2,792,300 6.8 
«| 2,621,073) 2,538,268 3.3 
3.954,653] 3,784,664 4.5 


United States—Population of the United States 
Population of Continental United States, 1940-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
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Population of the United States, Territories, Possessions 
(Areas within each group are listed in order of population in 1950) 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
Gross area 
(land and Population 
Area water) in 
square miles, — 
1950 1950 1940 1930 
United States (aggregate)............ 3,628,130 154,233,234 | 1150,622,754 | 1138,439, 
Continental United States. . 3,022,387 | 150,697,361 131,669,275 122.778, 046 
Territories 592,823 628,437 95,294 427,57: 
Hawaii 6,42 499,794 422,770 3 
Alaska. . 586,400 128,64 2,52 59,278 
REP IT TOTO nisi sb 08 cave lojeys vue ne sia'ee oe 3,888 2,316,922 1,929,902 1,594,525 
PRMBITOP ERIS AG eh We leiayy wards sla\ele-eayeiele wisicle es poe mag pss eeaeon 1,543,913 
SN L355 St a i i i 
Virgin Islands of the United States........ 133 26,66 24, 89 29 a3 
PAPBTIORH PIBINOG jos elss vaceebaeececceecea 76 18,937 12,908 05: 
RATA AMSIANOR! (5 cin cise Cas sivas ys notice 416 437 8 
REE RLEUAN TALL Ty err Tain. x oc $s higi a tue Su. Sunn, oky "9 BAO) foes wvinie ata ake a 
Canton Island and Enderbury Island....... 272 44 2 
Johnston Island and Sand Island.......... Less than 0.5 46 69 2 
Swan Islands ‘ 1 36 2 2 
Other..... 5 10 2 
Canal Zone. . 553 52,822 51,827 39,467 
Corn Islands. 4 1,30: 1,523 
areet awa pees Pacific Islands‘. . 8,475 54,843 5 
MITRAL ACHUMANTIR OUI Sore tre ce sss 'v se sc sie'e ollie savsielelg Meiminete 481,545 , 
embers of the Armed Forces. ...%.... ..liccccscecwcs : 301,595 MSWe sates 
Civillan citizens employed by the United 118,933 89,453 
NRE EIEOD. Ge Sie ate) visa 2, 3:4, v-0. 0.0 o's [areleencla vane 3 26,910 : 
Families of Armed Forces personnel or of 
Civilian citizen employees... .........cclescciecceves é 107,350 3 3 
Crews Of Merchant Vessels... 0... cece ee leven scence cer 45,690 3 3 


~ ineiudes estimated population of the Philippine Islands (1940) 1 6 
shown separately Granted independence as of July ‘ TR al Be CT Ve a 


4, 1946, 
Philippines. 2Not enumerated. 8Not available. Gy Bhey then peowat Mrs Repubile of the 


4Under trusteeship with the: United States as administerin 
SPopulation (1940) 181,258; (1930) 69,626. Census of Japan ne suehority. 


Limits of the Continental United States 


Source: U. S. Department of the Interior, 


The easternmost land is West Quoddy Head, 
near Eastport, Maine, in longitude 66°57’, lati- 
tude 44°49’, Cape Alava, Washington, extends 
into the Pacific Ocean to longitude 124°44’, at 
latitude 48°10’. The Lake of the Woods projection 
extends to latitude 49°23'04.5” at longitude 95°09’ 
11.6”. Cape Sable, Florida, is in latitude 25°07’, 
longitude 81°05’. The extreme south point of 
Texas is in latitude 25°50’, longitude 97°24’. 

From West Quoddy Head west along the parallel 
to the Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. 


Geological Survey, Map Information Office 


From the south point of Texas due north to the 
forty-ninth parallel the distance is 1,598 miles, 
These distances are computed to mean sea level. 


The length of the northern boundary, excluding 
Alaska, is 3,98? miles. The length of the Mexican 
boundary from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific 
Ocean is approximately 2,013 miles. 


The geographic center of the United States is 
a beer an Kansas, latitude 39°50’, longi- 


U. S. Population 21 Years Old and Over, 1950 


By Region, Division and State 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Population 21 years old and over 


Region, division, Sex Color Residence 
and state etre — — 
oe Male Female | White onus Urban Leu ee 
Pye ton States. |97,403,307|47,853,694 49, , 549, 613/88,195,191| 9,208, 116|65,487,509| 18,940, 730/12,975,068 
ions: “ 
Northeast...... 27,019,598|13,053,220|13,966,378|25,642,897| 1,376, ay 21,858,199 1,1 ,100,232 
North Central. - |29'242'497|14'482:761 14,759,666 27,722'586 151 He eee ete 2,145 Patan 499/080 
South.. 28,309,493|13,872,281|14,437,212|22'616,312| 5,693, 14,945,221! 7,068,396 g, 295,876 
ibe: .|12,831,789| 6,445,432| 6,386,357|12.213,396| ‘61 8; 393 9,301,944 2,392,954] 1,136,891 


New England. .| 6,293,773] 3,021,825| 3,271,948] 6,194,811 98,962) 4,877,601) 1,164,551) 251,621 
Ke Midale Atlantic 20,725,825] 10,031,395 10,694,430|19, 448,086| 1,277,739 16,980,598] 2'896,616| 848,611 
ty) Cen 
. No. Central. |20,123,858| 9,951,845/10,172,013|18,909,518| 1,214,340|14,432,588| 3,449,690] 2,241,580 
Sane co Central.| 9,118,569] 4/530,916 4,587,653| 8,813,068] 305,501] 4,949,557) 1,968,523| 2,200,489 
South Atlantic..}12,812,841 6,259,942) 6,552,899] 9,991,837] 2,821,004] 6,897,047] 3,509,741) 2,406,053 
E. So. Central. .| 6,677,308| 3,256,788 3,420,520) 5,214,208] 1,463,100] 2,893,487] 1,665,381] 2,118,440 
Ww. So. Central.| 8,819,344| 4/355,551 4,463,793| 7,410,267| 1,409,077| 5,154,687| 1,893,274| 1,771,383 


3,058,982) 1,566,896] 1,492,086] 2,940,817] 118,165] 1,770,941] 815,458] 472,583 
9,772,807| 4,878,536| 4,894,271| 9,272,579 500,228] -7,531,003| 1,577,496| 664,308 


576,840} 283,509] 293,331 575,223 1,617; 308,890} 196,059 71,891 

352,780] 171,020) 181,760| 352,188 592) 206,227) 116,355 30,198 

2002 116,599} 120,953) 237,165 387 91,570 98,965 47,017 

M. 3,206,104] 1,520,510] 1,685,594] 3,153,820 52,284] 2,727,890| 425,544 52,670 

Rhode Island.. 538,124; 259,666] 278,458] 529,172 8,952] 458,441 72,903 6,780 

Connecticut. . 1,382;373| 670,521 711,852! 1,347,243 35,130} 1,084,583} 254,725 43,065 
Middle Atlantic: 

New York..... erat 4,994,060} 5,380,386] 9,718,328] 656,118) 8,972,780] 1,043,690] 357,976 

d +1 1,725,802| 3,145,242] 208/918] 2/922 "981 360,544 70,635 


3,588,242| 6,584,516] 412,703) 5,084,837 1,492,382] 420,000 
2,693,666| 4,942,126] 337,635) 3,823,079] 937,623] 519,059 
567,025) 411,68 


2,039,698] 3,812,763| 293,843] 2,977,039] 714,614] 414,953 

,109,746) 2,197,385 25,038| 1,340,057| 460,044] 422/322 

951,784) 1,893,582 16,571] 1,093,970} 391,548) 424,635 

854,288) 1,680,993 13,626) 842,331] 393,292] 458,996 

? 1,281,239] 1,361,890] 2,447,662)  195,467| 1,692,255) 4 523,374 

North Dakota.. 366,590} 194,439) 172,151 361,871 4,719} 103,620} 122,825) 140,145 

South Dakota. . 401,146} 209,349] 191,797| 390,016 11,130} 139,417 116,093 145,636 

Nebraska...... 860,391 431,142; 429,249) 845,337 15,054| 417,599) 209,160) 233,632 

Kansas........ 1,242,541 616,047] 626,494/ 1,193,607 48,934| { 660,365| 308,105) 274,071 
South Atlantic: 

Delaware. :.... 210,918 103,149] 107,769 183,002 27,916 135,795 54,071 21,052 

Maryland...... 1,527,089} 752,882] 774,207] 1,290,514|. 236,575] 1,083,975] 335,741 107,373 

Dist. of Col. . < 583, 68,844) 314,494) 391,096 192,242| 583,338}. ... os’. clex eo aeee 

Virginia....... ,025,339| 1,011,519) 1,013,820] 1,602,669) 422,670] 1,029,248] 588,826) 407,265 

West Virginia. . - 9373 ,005} 1,103,681 68,197 ‘ 488,499] 221,275 


1 

North Carolina,| 2 ‘7 

South Carolina. 1,150,867| °554,085| 596,782 760,843| 390,024] 475,268] 343,343] 332,256 
2,008,828) 964,109] 1,044,719 41,986] 566,842) 998,940} 520,300) 489,588 
2/181;269| 1,049,599] 1,131,670 58,566] 622,703] 1,073,361 572,468) 535,440 

887,957| 935,556 56,716] 366,797) 1,258,684) 436,042 128,787 


1,4 
1,5. 
1,4 
864,430) 878,548 Bpaaee 130,711} 722,409; 492,180) 528.389 
1,2 


‘orgia: 
21 yrs. & over 
18 yrs. & over 


Er. 
Kentucky. M 
Tennessee. 961,147] 1,017,401] 1,659,758| 318,790] 949,958 468,687| 559.903 
Yi gall ie 843,927) 903,832) 1,231,514 516,245) 837,453] 425,258 485,048 
Mississipp 587,284] 620,739 710,669] 497,354] 383,667] 279,256] 545,100 
W. So. Cohen: 
Arkansas. ..... 1,112,866 550,158 562,708 880,675} 232,191 410,342} 278,981 423,543 
Louisiana...... 1,587,145 770,580| 816,565] 1,105,861 481;284| 940,248] 360,095} 286,802 
Oklahoma...... 1,382,108 682,993} 699,115 2 269,450 112,658 747,195| 325,531 309,382 
Texas oe Set 4,737,225] 2,351,820] 2,385,405| 4,154,281 582,944] 3,056,902 928,667) 751,656 
Mountain 
Montana 372,345 198,368 173,977| 363,414 8,931 171,512 119,960 80,873 
Idaho. . 349,016 181,675 167,341 344,866 4,150} 157,693 100,454 90,869 
Wyoming 178,581} - 96,131 82,450 175,036 3,545 93,369 52,187 33,025 
Colorado.... 844,748] 420,846] 423,902 826,007 18,741 560,304 173,506 110,938 
New Mexico 375,387 192,582 182,805] 351,740 23,647, 201,398 107,741 66,248 
Arizona..... é 441,889 223,303 218,586 395,744 46,145) 257,412 143,419 41,058 
Utah... ......0 389,843 196,181 193,662] 382,711 7,132} 265,473 83,366 41,004 
nee Peraietes g's 107,173 57,810 49,363 101,299 5,874 63,780 34,825 8,568 
Pacific: 
Washington....} 1,559,266 799,604 759,662! 1,519,370 39,896] 1,023,528 370,789 164,949 
Oregon........ 1,001,716 509.726 491,990} 986,848 14,868 569,349| 290,638 141,729 
California sieve ate% 7,211.825| 3,569,206! 3,642:619| 6,766,361 445,464| 5,938,126! 916,069! 357,630 
ESTIMATED CIVILIAN POPULATION OF VOTING AGE 
AND VOTE CAST FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 
a, Pct. of Pct. of 
Date Population Vote popu- Date Population Vote popu- 
estimate! cast lation estimate! cast lation 
Nov., 1936..... 80,055,000 | 45,647,117 57.0 Nov., 1948..... 94,877,000 | 48,833,680 51.5 
Nov., 1940;.... 84,319,000 | 49:820/312 59.1 Nov., 1952.2... 98,135,000 | 61,551,978 62.7 
Nov., 1944..... 90,599,0002 | 47,976,2633| 53.0 Nov., 1954..... 100/223; 000. }s2 5) 2 2:- sa cla Rcereeneee 


~aPopulation 21 years old and over plus population 18 to 20 years in Georgia for 1944 to 1954. 
2Inc. Armed Forces overseas. Civilian population was 81,024,000. 
8Vote cast by civilians was 45,285,000. 
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258 United States—Population, 1790-1870; Territories ata Possess 
United States Population (Official Census), 1790-1870 


90—C 46 Delaware $9,006; Georgia. 92,548 Kentucky 13,677; Maine 96,540; 
necticut 237,946; were he Hi 677; 2 ie 
Maryland 319,728: Massachusetts 378,787; New Hampshire ‘41,885; New Jersey 184,139; New York 
340,120; North Carolina 393,751; Pennsylvania 434,373; Rhode E+ eas 68,825; South Carolina 249,073; 
Tennessee 35,691; Vermont 85,425; Virginia 747,610. Total 3,929, 14, 

1840 


1820 


1800 1810 


251,002] 
64,273 
14,093| 24,023 


Bee | ee 


Nevada. ; ie 42,491 
New Hampshire 183,858] 214,460 ; 318,300 
New Jersey...... 211,149 245,562 A 906,096 
RR Maren e Passes tare pon se pf oie occa t ee Bs waicig wea afa sees 91,874 
New York..... aa 589,051 959,049} 1,372,812] 1,918,608 4,382,759 
noe ae on 478,103} 555,500} 638,829] 737,987 oe 
0! OUR cntswccraiets «atl Peptic tad [nese oe oie ae eo] Si eas otal Sra] Gigaset ame ate R 
MOG rsh asc toes « 937,903 2,665,260 
Oklahoma UN RSG] OR DE Ea SISO CMO CIGI) Cre eee Mies MESO A 
MOEMESAEL MIRO PH elertaia yg fr cetsts. oe all chance acess arate wine sierra a Lele adsera clfilacnie Gre share 13,294 90,923 
Pennsylvania 602,365; 810,091} 1,049,458 1,724,033] 2,311,786 3,521,951 
Rhode Island. 9,122 76,931 83,059 4 147,545 217,353 
South Carolina 345,591 415,115 502,741 594,398 606 
South Dakota, os... 5 2... fee ee ee ate Ae ay yy ee, Sr ea ee Poe, loa *11,776 
Tennessee....... 105,602| 261,727} 422,823 1,258,520 
UPR ee MT Ma Ma aha a GiB et clak''g ais: a a rove econo Pie owe pme'a: wi] Sin ale viet ie da tate aoa 818,579 
Tab... 3. Dimartel bites 3!) ttetah cll ay gretcs. se0are't sf eater. quate Al ohare chavs nea fetawe wean a le 86, 
Vermont......%.. 154,465 217,895 235,981 291,948 314,120 330, 
Wirginia): 2.03. . 880,260 974,600} 1,065,366 1,239,797) 1,421,661] 1,596,318) 1,225,163 
PPEMILATE UATE Tato tev’ fis crel iter siocei{ dis eiciavt,s «55 | cis anaiule emmSP Ac slscamareral] v4 feelers oneiat fs ee tnetaeee ,594 ; 
RM UMESIRIDUIR areca ll cr attfa ie wi'e yp Pari, o@ ores kas bere. eceletualeiy PRs a's, 2 8 areiPa s chet amemennrel nie. bre Bia tot aie nian 442,014 
Wisconsin. ......]. al ts =| meen soa 30,945 305,391 775,881} 1,054,670 
MER RNLDD ee Nes otk ats Pings 92 yo re bcd [sb ayia « chats ff viese: winiel ecp'd pare peyoiac. ©.) wrebetelias GSaua fara pe teen elec rare ne eee 9,118 


Total U. S.....| 5,308.483| 7,239,881] 9,638,453|12,866,020/17,069.453 23,191,876 31,443,321 38,558,371 
“1860 figure is for Dakota Territory; 1870 and 1880 figures are for parts of Dakota Territory. 


Coastline of the United States and Possessions 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; all measurements in statute miles 
General coastline.—The figures under this head- | scale when available. The shoreline of bays, 
ing are lengths of the general outline of the sea-| sounds, and other bodies of water is included to a 
posat: nh cag epee cea en ry RL a eee Leta ae lee) ie narrow to a width of 3 
asure o. min charts statute miles, and the d : 

near the scale of 1:1,200,000 as possible. The shore- | is included. saeepetupsite 
line of bays and sounds is included to a point where Tidal shoreline, detailed.—The figures under this 
such waters narrow to the width of the unit meas- | heading were obtained in 1939-40 with a recording 
ure, and the distance across at such point is in- | measure on the largest scale maps and charts then 
cluded. available. Shoreline of bays, sounds, and other 
idcten norstine, ESP ake psig ire pee Sera ss a of water is included to the. head of tide- 

eading @ unit measure 0} water, or arTro’ 
statute miles on charts of 1:200,000 and 1:400,000 ! width of Honborne ghee ee 8 ey 


Lengths in statute miles 


Lengths in statute miles 
SST EN AS SES 


Tidal | Tidal 
Locality eee shore- ghore: Locality General Sc eho: 
ie ine, line, coast- 
hs Sai line generalldetailed line Papen detailed 
iV Chen 228 676 | 3,478 || Calit 
New Hampshire. |... . 13 14 131 ie Soe Aa ee 308 ue Fiat 
Massachusetts......... 192 453 | 1,519 |} Washington....._ °°” 157 908 | 3,026 
Rhode Island... és 40 156 384 Atlantic coast. .......4 1,888 6,370 | 28,377 
Connecticut. 22.2.2 il]. . kee 96 618 || Gulf coast... 1512112: 1,65 4,097 | 17,437 
New York. . 127 470 | 1,850 || Pacific coast... 1). 7" 1293 | 2/410 "863 
New Jersey... 130 398 | 1,792 || United States....... 1°: 4,840 | 12,877 | 53.677 
PENS VATA cia es sce Al erat at ae asco 89 || Alaskan 2-25 J naga 6,640 | 15,132 | 33,904 
Delaware. ... 28 79 381 Baker Island......._°. pos a aa 
Maryland...... as 31 452 3,190 Christmas Island 80 90 188 
Virginia.......... , 112 56 3,315 Guam Islands. . . 78 84 110 
North Carolina........ 301 1,030 3,375 Hawaiian Islands 775 900- 1,092 
South Carolina........ 187 758 2,876 Howland Island. 4 maar 
ESORSELB Gs leis oes are ?sca"se 1 603 2,344 Jarvis Island... 5 5 5 
Florida, Atlantic... 2. .: 399 618 | 3,035 || Palmyra Island. |‘) '*** 9 9 16 
Florida, Gulf....... 7... 798 | 1,658 | 5,391 || Panama Canal Zone...” 20 20 126 
Florida, total..........| 1,197 2,276 eae Puerto Rico...... Bo 311 362 700 
re Samoa Islands... 1). 17! 
Ae Bas > Bee Norein palenes ARE Sie rt 126 78 
f ake Island...... 
ae a ee e Island ae: 12 12 20 


United States—Population, 1880-1950; Occupation Groups as 
United States Population (Official Census), 1880-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
State 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 


Alabama ....| 1,262,505| 1,513,401] 1,828,697] 2,138,093] 2,348,174 
a 204,354 


1950 
3,061,743 
587 


ware.. ' 
pat Og Col... 177,624] 230,392) 278,718] 331,069 437,571 


Bie) 

20, 
op 
Ee (<} 
oN 


[--} 
Sbe 
Sie 

8 
> 


a 
SS 
> 
GO 
oO 


. Virginia... 4} 958,800 5: 
Wisconsin,...} 1,315,497| 1,693,330} 2,069,042 3,860} 2,632,067) 2,939,006] 3,137,587) 3,434,575 
Wyoming.... 20,789 62,555 92,531 145,965 194,402 225,565 250,742 290,529 


Tot. U. S.... 150,155,783 162,947, 714|75,994,575 91,972,266) 105,710,620\122,775,046|131,669,275| 150,697,361 


Employment Status of U. S. Population, 1950 


‘ Source: Bureau of the Census 


Employment status Total Male Female Urban a ee —- 
Persons 14 years old and over|112, au 034] 55,311,617] 57,042,417) 74,249,865) 22,219,813) 15,884,356 
RATION LOR OG. i5, oc sieve pale. sie’ 0 oi aja = 60,053,968] 43,553,386] 16,500,582] 41,082,535| 10,847,706] 8,123,727 
Civilian labor force........... 59,071,655| 42°598.767 16,472,888] 40,569,354] 10/386,689] 8,115,612 
SIM PLOVER— soisig-s hisinie wae 0/0 * || 56:239/449] 40:519,462 15,719,987| 38,405,547] 9,859,856| 7,974,046 
Unemployed..........007+ ,832,2! 2/079,305 752,901] 2,163,807 526,833 141,566 
Experienced workers...... 2,776,015) 2,045,469 730,546] 2,120,456 516, aia 138,745 
New workers.,......... 5 56, 33,836 22,355 43,351 10,0 2,821 
Not in labor force.......... ...| 52,300,066} 11,758,231! 40,541,835) 33,167,330) 11,372, 107 7,760,629 


6, 
32,180,433 286,139] 31,894,294] 20,440,570] ; 6, 658,354 each 509 
8] 2,753,711] 1,811;927| 2;737/980 135,837 691,821 
878,9) 565,231 698,62 ait 509 
14,109,859| 7,839,476] 6,270,383 9,290,153] 2,832'407| 1,987,299 


Keeping house....... 
Unable to work...... 
Inmates of institutions 
Other and not reported 


14 to 19 years old.... ‘| 73772433] 3,805,618] 3,966,815] 4,613,108 1,674, yf 1,484,664 
20 to 64 years old.......... Seen 346] 2,634,026). 1,727,320) 3,260,337 "746,415 354,594 
65 years old and over....... ;976,080) 1, *399,832 576,248) 1,416,708 411,331 148,041 


U. S. Major Occupation Groups, Employed Persons, by Sex 
Source: Bureau of the Census; Estimates (thousands of persons 14 years old and over) 
Percent distribution 


Major occupation group Both ‘Mal |_—______— 
le Female 

Week of April 4-10, 1954 sexes Both | Male | Female 
Professional, technical and kindred workers....| 5,689 3,463 2,226 9.4 8.2 12.0 
Farmers and farm managers...............+5 3,905 3,800 105 6.4 9.0 0.6 
Managers, officials and proprietors, ood ae 6,048 5,085 963 10.0 12.1 5,2 
Clerical and kindred workers. . 7 T12 5,122 13.0 6.6 27.5 
Sales workers.........+..-.. 2,482 1,475 6.5 5.9 7.9 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers. on 7,979 26' 13.6 19.0 1.4 
Operatives and kindred workers.............- 8,901 3,462 20.4 21.2 18.6 
Private household workers...........-2-+-0+5 1,828 58 1,770 3.0 0.1 9.5 
Service workers, except private household..... 5,229 2,738 2,491 8.6 6.5 13.4 
Farm laborers and foremen............+:00+8 2,011 1,397 614 3.3 3.3 3.3 
Laborers, except farm and mine,.......... ooo] 3,426 3,319 107 5.7 7.9 0.6 

Total employed: ,.. 0c... c cs ects eeenes 60,598 41,994 18,604 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Employed in non-agricultural industries—Maie, 36,682,000; female, 17,840,000; total, 54,522,000. 
Employed in agriculture—Male, 5,311,000; female, 765,000; total, 6,076,000. 


U.S.—Population Marital Status; by Age Groups 
Marital Status of United States Po opulation by paatre 


Source: Bureau of the Census (1 Census) _ 
Males 14 years old and over 


260 


Widowed 
Totat | Singte | Married |, Widowed ,| Total | Single | Married|oe Divorced 
15 49,941] 1,093,798| 213,412] 724,165 156,221 
‘Be ae eel Bey) gel ual) gras 
298,097| 4,073,341| 646,681] 2,729,233 "427 
32°468| 490, 89,480] 328/752 72/318 
43°746| 797,537| 185,747| 508,301 103,489 
7'082| 122°763| 25,122] —_ 80,971 6,670 
19'295| 347/872 '420| 197/282 "170 
: 1,065,169] 163,691| 7228 178,606 
56.671| 1,247,615 "013|  823:7 188,810 
67 98'781| 31,992] 144:491 22'298 
221'934| 3,418,775,  674,982| 2,241, 502,264 
99/259] 1,486.51 "592| 1,012,389 213,534 
60:797| ‘985.1 192'515| 659, 133,131 
’351|  720,732| 127,650) 490,911 102;171 
61,235] 1,048/459| ~209°319] 695,284 143,856 
47'586| "968,553| 185.3 643,51 139,704 
24'768| 342'686| 74,262} 217,85) 50/567 
"156| _ 884,036] 177, 586.9 119/391 
1107549] 1.905.814] 514'744| 1,117; 273, 
152/919] 21349955 : 1/610/981 298'676 
“189 a és 141328 509°603 1oe'338 
36,189 5 x : 
102'891) 1,556,891 (0,227| 1,021,911 244°753 
7/209] '202'470| 34.687] 141,691 709: 
30,133] 497,059| 98,769] 333,27’ 65,013 
6.076} 55,791 "21 40,53 8,044 
'654| _ 207/94 ; 130/117 "980 
102°684| 1,931'114| 412/255] 1,258/965 259894 
13,035| _'223°0. "974| "152'913 5,163 
5'446| 6,033,574| 1,396,777] 3,794.9 841/809 
54'749] 1435.31 3'484| §'938'63 173,194 
1104 07'649|  47°972| _ 138°4 21/228 
206.443] 3,060,868| 583,658] 2,034/945 26 
: §22'794| 132'665| 5627431 127,698 
43'523| 561/08 84'938| _ 397.351 78,798 
241'573| 4,108(599| 956,851| 2,604;025 547'723 
18:079| 314: ‘9/88 91° 31 
26121] 733'249| 165.525] 4707145 97,579 
131327| _ 22773 7.432| 154/299 25/635 
63/336| 1,209'638| 233525] 7991722 176,391 
163'542| 2’801'565| 470/351] 1,921/991 09,22 
11,476| "234'4 44'850| "16274 27'139 
'493| 141/356} _327358| _ 87.9 21/030 
60/448] 1,1931627| 252'810| 751/345 159/472 
68.932} ‘862214, 133,118 3/8 125/287 
39,482| 704919] 147/899] 4691136 7.88 
79/129] 1,2791013| 2781454] 840/508 160,051 
'580| 96,526]  14:978| 70,764 0:7 
3,398,921 |57,042,417]11,454,266|37,503,836) 8,084,315 
"10 33,2 "57 444} 31222 
197' 81) 13'488| 1ss'sis| aziaa7| 9a’ 15,547 
Puerto Rico..| 649,414| 264'854| 357/029 27'531| 651.7161 193/897) 374,069 83,750 


U. S. Population by Age, Color and Sex, July, 1954 


Source: Bureau of the Cen 
Estimates of the total population of Continental United States. including Armed Forces overseas. 


~ . All classes White Non-white 
ge SS SRE [Neseteeert ts settlS 
Total Male Female Male Female Male Female 
All ages......, 162,414,000] 80,696,000] 81,718,000) 72,172,000| 72,832,000] 8,524,000] 8,886,000 
Under 5 years...... 17'807,000| 9072/0 "735, 7,884,000] 7552000] 1,188,000] 15182’000 
Under 1 year... |: 3,531,000} 1;798;000] 1,733;000] 1,565,000] 1/499), 233,000 34,000 
1 and 2 years....:| 7,193,000] 3,667,000] 3,526, 3,191,000] 3,054,000] — 477:000| - 472/000 
3 and 4 years.....| _75083,00 ,607,000| 3,476,000] 3,129,000) 3,000; 478,000| — 476,000 
5 to 9 years........ 51,0 7,316,000] 6,970,000} 1,035,000) 1, .000 
10 to 14 years 8 33 5,771,000) 5,548/00 781,00 785,000 
15 to 19 years. 4917,000| 4,742/000] 698,000 ‘0 
20 to 24 years. 4,859,000] 4,748,000] 629,000] —_ 663,000 
25 to 29 years. 5,250,000] 5,329), 617,000] 704,000 
30 to 34 years 5,440,000] 5,610,000 4,000} 680,000 
35 to 39 years 5,103,000] 5,253,000] 534,000] 603,000 
40 to 44 years 4,910,000) 5,040,01 ,000 i 
45 to 49 years 4,434,000] 4/501,000 :000], 484,000 
50 to 54 years 3,885,000] 3,968' 405,000 7,000 
55 to 99 years 3,483,000] 3,618,000]  321,000| — 322'000 
60 to 64 years 5 2;979,000|. 3,111; 241,000]  245;000 
65 to 69 years 2,373,000] 2528/000| 178,000 79,000 
70 to 74 years.......| 3,973,000) 1,850,000] 2,123,000| 1721,000] + 1/986,000| __130,000| 137000 
75 to 79 years.......| 2,432,000| 1,108,000] 1;324'000| _1°032'000 1,244,000 77,000 80,000 
80 to 84 years....... 1/288,000|  '570,000 18,000 0.000! "676, 40,000 42/000 
85 years and over.,.. 762,000 16,000; 446,000 286,000 407, hy 30,000 39,000 
5 to 17 years........| 35,960,000] 18,324,000] 17,636,000] 16,078, 
14 years and over... .|117,664,000| 57,885,000] 59:779,000| 52/219 9000 §3°739:000 F666 000 $'020;000 
18 years and over.. . .|108,648,000| 53,300,000 55, $48,000 48,210,000] 49;882.000] 5,090'000| 5,466,000 
21 years and over... .|102,244,000| 50,060,000] 52,184,000] 45;363.000| 47, 119.000 4,698,000| 5,065,000 
65 years and over.... 715,000] 6,396,000} 7,319,000] 5,942:000| 6:841/000| . “454° ‘478,000 
Median age, years.. 30.1 29.5) 30.7 30.1 31.4 24.4 25.6 
Adj usted for Net Underenumeration and Misreporting of Age in Census 
Under 5 years....... 9,509,000 00,000; 8,211,000; 7,817,000} 1,298,000) 1,283,000 
Under 1 year... .: 2,004,000] 1,917,000] 1,727,000] 1'644'000| _ '276'900 "273,000 
1 and 2 years. . 3,851,000] 3,682,000] 3,329,000] 3'167'000 21,000] 515,000. 
3 and 4 years 3,655,000! 3,502,000! 3,154,000! 3,006,000! ~ 501/000!  496'000 


i>. =. 


> 
~~ 


United States—Marital Status; Households; Future Lifetime 261 
Marital Status of U.S. Population 14 Years and Over, 1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census ; 
Male Female 


Census year Widowed Widowed 
Total Single | Married or Total Single | Married or 
; divorced divorced 
EUR es aonspricterss 55,311.617/14,518,079/37,399,617| 3,393,921|/57,042,417/11,454,266/37,503,836| 8,084,315 
White... ..... 49,979,010/12,987,269/33,980,608| 3,011,132/51,354,115/10,272,018|33,977,480| 7,104,617 
Non-white...| 5,332,607) 1,530,8 3,419,009] 382,78 ,688,302} 1,182,248) 3,526, 979,698 
WORDEN cr shai: 35,627,394) 8,894,449|24,456,403] 2,276,542/38,622,471| 7,969,493/24,649,282] 6,003,696 
POWihitex=. can 32,240,205) 8,013,863}22,213,015| 2,013,326/34,818,431| 7,241,456/22,.292.849| 5.284126 
Non-white...| 3,387,189} 880,586] 2,243,388] 263,216] 3,804,040| 728,037| 2,356,433 19,570 
Rural non-farm. |11,284,735| 3,016,788] 7,563,736] 704,211/10,935,078| 1,944,880] 7,558,446] 1,431,752 
White....... 10,362,168) 2,713,209] 7,012,619} 636,340|10,043,719} 1,748,530] 7,017,381] 1,277,808 
Non-white. .. 922,567| . 303,579) 551,117 6 1 1,359] 196,350} 541,065} 153,944 
Rural farm..... 8,399,488} 2,606,842] 5,379,478] 413,168] 7,484.868] 1,539,893] 5,296,108] 648,867 
Le beee ie 7,376,637| 2,260,197| 4,754,974| 361,466] 6,491,965] 1,282,032) 4,667,250] 542.683 


Whi 316, 1282, 067, 
Non-white...|_ 1,022,851 346,645| 624,504 51,702| 992,903| 257,861 628,858 106,184 
a ee 


Marital Status of Persons 14 Years Old and Over, April, 1953 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


The civilian population includes about 982,000 members of the Armed Forces living off post or with 
their families on post, but excludes all other members of the Armed Forces. 


(Thousands of persons 14 years and over) 
14 to 19 years 


Total, |—————————_| 20 25 30 35 45 55 65 75 

pesca status 14 years 14 | 18 | to | to | to | to | to | to | to |and 
ees & over | Tot. Ge ana 24 | 29 | 34 44 54 | 64 | 74 | over 
54,784/6,178|4,438]1,740/3,930/5,714|5,882/10,910/9, 008|/6,908|4,334/1,920 
13,000/6,014/4,422/1,592)1,914|1,146| 778 180} 812) 672) 350) 134 
38,612} 164 1 148|2,004/4,494/4,958) 9,408/7,734|5,534/3,216|1,100 
146/1,938/4,300|4,810] 9,11217,420/5,282|3,034|1,050 
2 66} 194 48 296] 314; 252) 182 50 


2} 40) 104; 82 128} 124) 118) 58 18 
= 26 66 cee 190] 134] 124) 32 


4). 12} 66 1 90! 20 
58,940 |6,426/4,346|2,080|5,534/6,134/6,174/11,330)9,152|7,074/4,734/2,382 
10,774 |5,526|4,150)1,376/1,632| 672) 456) — 780} 658) 558) 338) 154 

884| 188] 696|3,824/5,248/5,432| 9,676|7,140/4,520/2,222| 480 


39,426 
Husband present........... 37,106} 764] 156] 608/3,458/4,922/5,114) 9,250/6,742/4,312)2,110} 434 
Husband absent............ 2,320] 120) 32) 88] 366) 326] 318) ~426| 398] 208] 112] 46 
Sees acica Bocea| 3] &4) 28] S| Ha] Hal Has] 38 ee 
Husb i rees,|  ~° 496). 88! -26)- 62) 192) . 108) 46) °. 44). - Tala) See 
Shor. : : i Aes a3 re : 742 Bi ssid 8} 42) 64) 126; 160} 142) 110) 58) 382 
WMG OWE bias sci cise cles « wavicicon 7,404 4 aa, «ise 30 78 90 486} 990/1,860|2,120}1,746 
PWT OO os Er io ars a 1,336 12 4 8] 48] 136] 196] 388] 364] 136] 54 2 
HOUSEHOLDS AND MARRIED COUPLES, UNITED STATES 
Households Married Couples 
Date : i With Without 
Number |'agias’ | Average | Total |pousehold household 
LOGS Pies i303 46,828,000 153,577,000 3.28 37,106,000} 35,560,000) 1,546,000 4.2% 
rp tee irate ,278,000| 97,568,000 3.12, 23,956,000} 22,924,000} 1,032,000 4.3 : 
Rural non-farm..| 9,696,000} 33,243,000 3.43 8,082,000] 7,810,000 272,000 3.4 
Rural farm...... 5,854,000] 22,766,000 3.89 5,068,000} 4,826,000 242,000 4.8 
March, 1950. ..... 43,822 ,000|146,876,000 3.35 36,091,000) 34,075,000} 2,016,000 5.6 
April, 1940........ 34,948,666) 128,427,069 3.67 28,517,000] 26,571,009! 1,946,000 6.8 


‘ Average Future Lifetime in United States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Life table values for year 1951 


Average remaining lifetime? 


Age Number White Non-white 
interva! > living? - All 
y Races Male Female Male Female 
68.5 66.6 72.6 59.4 63.7 
107139 6 67.6 73.3 61.5 65.4 
96,596 65.9 64.0 69.6 58.2 62.0 
96,301 61.1 59.2 64.8 53.5 57.2 
96,025 56.3 54.4 59.9 48.7 52/4 
95,512 51.6 49.7 55.1 44.2 47.8 
94/821 47.0 45.1 50.3 40.0 43.3 
94,071 42.3 40.5 45.5 35.8 38.9 
93,155 37.7 35.9 40.8 31.7 34.7 
91,87 33.2 31.4 36. 27.7 30.6 
89,90 28.9 Cael 31.6 24:0 26.9 
86,987 24.7 23.0 27.2 20.6 23.4 
2/56 20.9 19.3 23.0 17.8 20.4 
76,383 17.4 16.0 19.1 15.3 17.8 
68,134 14.2 13.0 15.4 13.5 15.8 
57.65: 113 10:3 12,1 11.6 13.4 
45,073 8.7 8.0 9:2 9.7 112 
80-85 : 30,490 6.7 6.2 6.9 &.5 9.9 
85 and over... : 17,282 5.1 4.6 ; 4 f 


1Of 100,000 born alive, number living at beginning of age interval. 
2Average number of years of life remaining at beginning of age interval. 
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262 United States—Population, Urban and Rural; White and Non-white 
U. S. Population, Urban and Rural, 1950 
Source: 


: Bureau of the Census 


comprises all 
and villages, 
Wisconsin, 

fringe, including both 


ied been limited to all per- 
and in areas (usually minor civil di- 
population size and density. 


: Per cent ||Region, division, cent 
ey ren Urban | Rural urban and State urban 
United States. |96,467,686/54,229,675| 64.0 
70.2 
Regions: 59.9 
heast..... . ..|31,373,200} 8,104,7! 79.5 
See cree eeu ane) te fad 
Wests. 22221/13'847'792) 51013°733| 69:8 57.9 
Northeast:...... 62.6 
New England.....| 7,101,511] 2,212,942 76.2 ; 
Midale Atlantic... 24/271,689| 5,891,844} 80.5 02:9 
Nort emtral:..| =f =} || Pist. of Columbia.| — 502,145)... ..- oS 
East North Central|21,185,713} 9,213,655 69.7 : 
Bee cotnental 7,305,219) 6,756,175 52.0 ea 
uth: 
South Atlantie..... 10,391,163|10,791,172| 49.1 36-7 
t é 
“Central... 4,484,771] 6,992,410) 39.1 =a 
West Sou 
oe seeeeees} 8,079,828] 6,457,744 55.6 40.8 
est: 7 
Mountain,.......} 2,785,888] 2,289,110 54.9 |/Temmessee........ 44, 
citer area 10,861,904] 3,624,623 75.0 ||Alabama......... pe 
oa eee 472,000] 441,774) 51.7 ho 
N. Hampshire 5 * . 
ea me 137,612 240,135 36.4 ae) 
Massachusetts... .| 3,959,239 731,275 84.4 poe 
Rhode Island..... 667,212 124,684 84.3 a2 
Raameveut, ee 1,558,642} 448,638 77.6 : 
tlantic: 
New York... ....|12,682,446| 2,147,746] 85.5 43.7 
New Jersey......| 4,186,207} 649,122 86.6. Fie: 
Pennsylvania.....| 7,403,036] 3,094,976 70.5 as 
West North 50.2 
Central: 3 5 
Minnesota.......} 1,624,914} 1,357,569 54.5 5. “3 
.| 1,250,938] 1,370,135 47.7 65. 
eiea'S7| '4aa's10| 26:6 <a 
216,710] 436,030] 33.2 875,797| 63.2 
621,905 703,605 46.9 702,023 53.9 
993,220 912,079 §2.1 2,046.803 80.7 
U. S. Population Urban, Rural, White and Non-white 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
; White Non-white 
Al 
tp igabe eae classes Native Poreley Negro Indian oaee. Chinese coe 
Total “Ke 
MOO che harm t-adeeette's e's 150,697,361)124,780,860)10,161,168)15,042,286| 343.410] 141,768] 117,629] 110,240 
Urban........ 78,267,570| 8,488,865] 9,392,608 .108) 100,735) 109,434 52,366 
Rural nonfarm 181 27,350,570] 1,119,769] 2,491,377| 178.678 14,260 5,844 20,827 
Rural farm.......| 23,048,350] 19,162,720 52,534] 3,158,301) 108,624 26,773 2,351 37,047 
Se = Raa 131,669,275] 106,795,732|11,419,138|12,865,518| 333,969] 126,947 77,504 50,467 
ale 
74,833,239] 61,952,802] 5,176,390) 7,298,722) 178,824 76,649 77,008 72,844 
46,891,782] 37,994,340) 4,255,554) 4,449.766 30,256 53,458 71,6 36,752 
15,862,847] 13,887,315 601,960} 1,256,115 91,993 8,139 3,874 13,451 
12,078,610] 10,071,147 318,876] 1,592,841 56,575 15,052 1,478 22,641 
66,061,592] 53,437,533] 6,011,015| 6,269,038] 171,427 71,967 57,389 43,223 
75,864,122) 62,828,058] 4,984,778] 7,743,564] 164,586 65,119} .40,621 37,396 
49,575,904) 40,273,230] 4,233,311] 4,942,842 25,852 47,277 37,778 15,614 
15,318,478] 13,463,255 517,809] 1,235,262 86,685 12 1,970 7,376 
10,969,740} 9,091,573 233,658! 1,565,460 52,049 11,721 873 14,406 
65,607,683) 53,358,199! 5,408,123| 6.596.480! 162.542 54,980 20,115 7,244 
UNITED STATES NEGRO POPULATION, APRIL 1, 1950 
Negro Negro Negro Negro 
State popula- State Popula- State popula- State popula- 
tion tion tion tion 
Alabama,..... 979,617||Iowa......... 19,692||Nevada...... 302 Ac Dakot once 727 
Arizona, ..... 25,974||Kansas....... 73,158||N. Hampshire. 731||/Tennessee. .. , 530,603 
Arkansas, . 426,639||Kentucky.... 201,921||New Jersey... 318,565)/Texas........ 977,458 
California. 462,172||Louisiana..... 882,428||New Mexico. . 8,40 POS oe g 02 
Colorado. . 20,177||Maine....... 1,221||New York.... 18,191}|/Vermont..... 44 
Connecticu 53,472||Maryland,... 385,972)|N. Carolina,..| 1,047,353||Virginia....._ 734,211 
Delaware... .. 43,598||Massachusetts 73,171/|N. Dakota... 257||Washington., . ,691 
Dist. of Col.. 280,803]|Michigan. r 442,296||Ohio......... 513,072]|W. Virginia 114,867 
Florida....... 603,101||Minnesota 14,022)|Oklahoma....| — 145,503||Wisconsin 28,18 
Georgia...... 1,062,762;|Mississipp 986,494/|Oregon....... 11,529]|Wyoming..... 2,55 
ean actaterete ganione prioewe Proc auc pend tres c 638,485 — 
Aer ORCI e ontana,.... i ode Island. 13, ocean 
Indiana....., 174,168!'Nebraska,.... 19,2341'8. Carolina... 822'077 Nope bed taco 


U.S —Population White and Non-White; World; Foreign White Stock 263° 
ene oe gee Se wen ee ee es an Oe ee ae ee ee 
U.S. Population, White and Non-white by States, 1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


All classes Ww - 
Seaite hite Non-white 
Male Female Male Female 
SIeeieis spank Paictae eae 1,032,714 1,046,877 469,926 512,226 
mae | eae | eee | alte 
A * 1920 220,084 
4,939,566 | SPN vie Seat! 
9615112 991,217 ‘e 27, 
135,030 138,848 22.314 21,893 
42,737 275,128 135,181 149,132 
1,072,495 ,093, 294, 310, 
»182,717 1,197,860 505,950 558,051 
99,323 82, 3,9 3,328 
3,994,948 4,051,110 324,303 341,815 
871, 886, 91 88,79. 
1,299,114 1,300,432 11,169 10,358 
915,369 913,592 38,165 38,17. 
375, 367, 897 102,819 
891,914 104,76 427,252 459,58 
452,503 458,343 1,642 1,2) 
972,710 982,265 193,893 194,133 
2,230,216 2,381,287 et 86 
983,3 2,934,453 228,747 225,194 
1,486,160 1,467,537 15, 13;738 
95,6: 2,952 481/111 "171 
1,796,697 : 896 144,166 154,894 
99,415 272,623 10,008 8,978 
655,038 646,2! 2,2: 1,888 
79,661 70,247 5,3. 4,819 
261,871 270,404 3 414 
2,223,857 2,287,728 158,887 164,857 
21,557 308,654 25,987 4,989 
6,790,153 7,081,942 449,791 306 
1,489,840 1,493,281 527,265 551,543 
317,1 91,29: 5,791 5,397 
3,672,387 3,755,835 256,147 262,258 
1,017,323 1,015,20: 98,232 102,593 
759,60: 37, 13,17. 1,040 
4,857,624 4,996,224 312,787 331,377 
2,81 94, 7,76. 7,11 
643,573 649,832 396,967 426,655 
24,88 03,1 12,366 11,870 
1,367,126 1,393,131 255,981 275,480 
3,383,150 3,343,384 479,992 ,668 
47,6) 41,007 35,90: 6: 5,3: 
7,7. 187,457 189,731 29 2 
Virginia =F ,306,3' 1,275,16 368,822 368,303 
Washington.....,....... 1,223,851 1,155,112 1,188,079 1,128,417 5,772, 69, 
West Virginia............ 1,006,287 999,265 948,270 942,012 58,017 7,253 
PV ABOGTIRUMG © cisions oSie che 1,726,842 1,707,733 1,704,904 1,687,786 21,93) 19,947 
BMV OOTIITIE is ob << p< nn ines oie 154,853 135,676 150,895 133,114 3,958 2,562 
otal i027. sais ecs ss assrine 74,833,239 | 75,864,122 | 67,129,192 | 67,812,836 7,704,047 8,051,286 


Population, Area and Density of the World by Continents 
MIDYEAR. 1950 
Source: Demographic Yearbook 1951 


Estimated Land area Estimated Land area 
Continent population | in sq. km.! Continent population | in sq. km.! 
PATAOR 29> 300.555 8¥oie: 2 198,000,000 30,140,000 COBNIB cn siss ee 12,900,000 8,558,000 
America, North... . 216,300,000 24,276,000 |/USSR (1946)...... 193,000,000 22,271,000 
America, South.... 110,400,000 17,764,000 — 
Asia (ex. USSR)....} 1,272,000,000 26,859,000 Otel ssc «vs 2,400,000,000 134,823,000 
Europe (ex. USSR). 395,400,000 4,955,000 


including inland waters; excluding certain uninhabited polar regions and a few small islands. 


‘. GROWTH OF WORLD POPULATION 
During the past 25 years, world population has grown from an estimated 1.8 billion to about 2.5 
billion. The annual increase was approximately 17,000,000 in the mid-twenties. Today it is about 
30,000,000—Population Reference Bureau, Inc. 


United States Foreign White Stock by States 


Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 


, Native 
Foreign- Seats 
ate born oreign 
ee white or mixed 
parentage 
13,813 32,565 
45,594 110,805 
+28 24,19) 
985,333 1,997,055 
8,98 85, 
297,859 666,495 
13,844 34,46 
39,497 80,835 
122,731 214,260 
16,73 4,67. 
19,40 69,02) 
783,277 1,901,290 
100,63! 00,3 
84,582 398,055 
38,5 179,420 
16,068 90. 
28,88 87,240 
74,342 171,135 
84,440 228,565 


State 


s 
° 


Foreign- 
born 
white 


713,699 


603,735 
2 ee 1 


18 

83,612 
776,609 
113,264 


Native 
white of 

foreign 
or mixed 
parentage 
1,559,220 
1,363,730 

812,41 


Native 
Foreign- white of 
State born foreign 
white or mixed 
parentage 
iB. Gu. 7,503 16,645 
is. D. 30,76 142,985 
Tenn. 15,065 36,14 
‘Texas 276,645 655,635 
Utah. 29,844 105,315 
Watistecatioze +753 67,670 
WEB) fi arnteck 35,070 93,850 
‘Wash 191,001 442,420 
Ww. Va. 34,586 76,23. 
Wisc... 8,234 841,115 
Wyo... 13,290 40,200 


Total.| 10,161,168 | 23,589,485 


Total foreign 
white stock........ 33,750,653 


264 United States—Population of Foreign-born Whites 
of Birth of Foreign-born Whites 


: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 
Canada 


Country 
“ ource 
Asia Aus- 
669 281 
ma... 810 790 
Bee i |< 272| 280 
California.......| 30,540] 20,818) 
Colorado....... te pe 
mnec' | 4,05 A 
Co. ticut... A 325 
1,890} 1,141 
3,204] 4,615 
854 401 
169 423. 
7,952| 30,270 
1,684]. 3,681 
869| 1,156 
664} 1,702 
633 402 
1,125 429 
763) 203 
Benyea les 1,567 aus 
Massachusetts...|_17,757| 6,291 
Michigan.......} 12,556} 15,078: 
Minnesota. . .| 1,234) 5,907 
Mississippi...... 620 99 
Missourt.,..... 1,526} 5,250 
Montana..... 299) 1,370 
Nebraska 2 499| 1,159 
Nevada..... ate 158 206 
NN. Hampshire... 855 381 
New Jersey.....| 7,878] 28,713 
New Mexico.... 311 280 


Bel- 
tria | 6ium [French] Other | S!0¥- 


Pennsylvania....| 9,362} 60,738 
Rhode Island....| 3,361] 1,234 
8. Carolina..,... 608 142 
8. Dakota..... rs 245 440 
Tennessee....... 469 297 
Texas. 8,084] 2,748 
Utah. ....0<.s 444 500 
Vermont 274 144 
Virginia 2,014 794 
Washington..... 2,378) 3,959 
West Virginia,..| 1,405) 1,465 
Wisconsin....... 1,796] 12,262 
Wyoming....... 119 854 
Totals. ...... 180,024/408,785 
r- Ru- 

State Pack ante Spain 
Alabama.......... 10 86 30 
ATIZONA.... 0c ees 22 212 420 
Arkansas,......... 2 64 10 
California......... 15,134] 6,299) 10,890 
@olorados.\. 204... 20 238 168 
Connecticut....... 2,448 780 886 
Delaware;........ 13 129 46 
Dist. of Col....... 59 340 310 
OTL OA trac deris\a.b's.0' 171} 1,473) 3,103 
GEOL RIB iiatetsce Wise ous » 99 114 66 
ROBNO ciao nn Wares ss 15 63 985 
MMANIOLS  Svsetse cts 90} 6,384 714 
Tndiang 0c... 31} 1,805 475 
WOW ES opiates cela 6 132 26 
BR BYISES 055 00d sane eco 4 73 50 
Kentucky......... 6 113 41 
Louisiana...... she 47 116 388 
Maine. oo... cs. : 63 31 25 
Maryland......... 92 595 262 
Massachusetts. .... 20,042} 1,007 659 
Michigan......... 136] 6,423 890 
Minnesota........ 8] 1,249 51 
Mississippi........ 10 34 23 
Missouri.......... 19} 1,273 350 
Montana......... 6 196 38 
Nebraska. ........ éf 203 20 


Swe- 


den 


302 
763 
175 
31,067 
3,893 
11,304 
197 
545 
3,511 
205 
1,890 
56,128 
2,736 
7,080 
2,527 
163 
247 
987 
742 
21,333 
12,322 
43,933 
109 
1,713 
2,731 
5,449 


Czech- 


Por- Ru- Swe- 
State tugal |mania| SP9in} gen 
Nevada..........% 41 35 815 287 
N. Hampshire..... 141 60 19} 1,071 
New Jersey....... 3,413} 3,552] 3,382] 8,383 
New Mexico...... 8 28) 117 187 
New York........ 4,256] 32,270] 14,705| 36,747 
N. Carolina 17 72 41 152 
N. Dakota 3 481 3,415 
Obtoigr ssi sateen 243) 9,167) 1,141) 4,526 
Oklahoma. . 79 36 356 
Oregon 74 367 299) 6,904 
Pennsylvania...... 833} 6,820) 1,700} 7,724 
Rhode Island...... 6,407 247 100} 3,428 
8. Carolina........ 2 30 20 78 
8. Dakotas cscin. os 2 91 5] 2,677 
Tennessee,,....... 3 85 22) 176 
TOXAS Aitoaea tenes 73 480 604] 2,346 
Utah: oes ea 5 22 137) 2,092 
Vermont.,........ 19 21 269 554 
Virginia 2 c.esee 89 214 159) 489 
Washington....... 65 413) 232] 20,906 
West Virginia..... 44 339 712) 160 
Wisconsin, ....... 23 620 55] 9,285 
Wyoming......... 9 27 65 949 


Totals.........| 54,337| 84,952| 45,565|324,944 


United States—Population of Foreign-born Whites 


aang yee we ee 


Source: 


_ Country of Birth of Foreign-born Whites 


Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 


State 


Alabama...... 


Louisiana..... 


Missouri 


N.-Hampshire. 
New Jersey.... 
New Mexico... 


Oregon....... 
Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island.. 
S. Carolina.... 


Virginia.:..... 
Washington... 
West Virginia. . 
Wisconsin..... 


State 


Connecticut... 
Delaware,..... 


Kansas 


Louisiana..... 


Maryland..... 
Massachusetts. 


‘Mississippi... . 
Missouri 


Nebraska...... 


1,521] 2,467 
334 997 
1,118] 12,563 
4,848) 15,439 
3,632] 45,323 
845| 26,459 
170 808 
1,285) 18,337 
386} 3.025 
271| 13,276 
605 712 
340} 1,474 
7,405) 75,823 
252 957 
28,185/270,661 
352] 1,878 
114| 4,195 
3,551} 48,528 
408} 3,202 
838) 7,930 
6,550) 59,532 
1,601] 2,573 
- 161 816 
109} 5,248 
286) 1,932 
1,656} 15,380 
248] 3,334 
188} . 668 
808] 3,916 
1,458] 12,928 
413] 1,872 
1,044) 58,526 
297 922 
Switz-| U.S. 
erland| S-R. 
92 684 
260) 1,756 
278 330 
15,143] 66,552 
663] 9,306 
1,456| 21,180 
57) _ 1,193 
390} 5,994 
874] 12,585 
90} 1,553 
587 946 
3,835) 59,753 
751) 3,591 
838| 2,774 
597] 4,315 
397| 1,038 
136} 1.018 
66} ° 1,527 
509} 13,570 
1,009] 52,353 
1,709} 30,804 
946] 8,493 
26 456 
1,505] 10,208 
458] 3,423 
587| 7,019 


Slavia 


tries* State 


N. Hampshire.. 
New Jersey.,.. 
New Mexico... 
New York..... 
N. Carolina... . 
N. Dakota.... 


Oregon... 2,27... 
Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island. . 
S. Carolina.... 


Washington... 
West Virginia. . 
Wisconsin..... 
Wyoming..... 


Totals...... 


Tre- Neth- 
Hun- Lith- | Mexi-| ~ Nor- Po- 
Greece! gary | (erie| TAY | vania| "co |ty,| way | tana 

850, 264 327 1,436 80 125 87 156 422 
660 1,600 234| 24,917 204 298 969 
202 670 72 553 82 70 657 
28,405) 104,215) 3,856)162,309| 12,270] 15,780) 23,776 
1,600 6,329 217) 5,275 568 737) 1,773 
19,865) 74,270) 10,081 158 654) 1,782) 34,530 
1,103 3,031 100 38 58 100} 2,151 
2,067 4,422 467 325 293. 347| 2,346 
3,224 8,087 886 431) © 1,196] 1,431] 5,203 
437 638 125 132 101 76) 1,113 
376 633 19 326 296) 1,147 148 
36,075} 83,556} 33,049] 12,463] 8,973) 15,684/111,376 
2,352 5,508} 2,002} 3,222) 1,525 553) 11,883 
2,066 2,908 601} 1,253) 6,078} 5,531] 1,402 
963. 1,214 100} 4,204 262 341; 1,186 
667 1,067 134! 82 96 53 626 
497 312 709 7,678 79) 1,106 263 376 955 
758 87) 2,058 2,008 883 40 66 381{ 1,073 
2,467) — 1,518]- 2,811 9,942) 2,998 193, 520 779| 8,637 
14,511} 1,175)°81,214| 101,548) 18,559 324! 1,723] - 4,207) 46,597 
9,273) 18,818| 9,958] 38,937] 7,776} 5,235) 20,215) 4,071] 81,595 
1,565} 1,508) 2,693 4,496 992 950| 3,512) 33,477] 8,308 
283 50 173 1,023 87 259 58}: 55 336 
1,989} 3,481] 4,181} 10,695 754| 2,057 456 325) 5,922 
530 414; 2,003 1,767 85 693 786) 5,228 788, 
555 353] 1,058 2,622) 621) 1,673 319 635] 2,393 
400; 51 270 1,985 22 786 T7 148 115 
2,632 83] 2,414 1,416 844 34 145 302} 2,817 
6,384] 30,731] 33,113} 150,680) 7,910 598] 10,580] 5,860] 69,404 
408 95 202 934 30] 9,666 68 107 167 
36,757| 65,276|182,581| 503,175) 20,656] 4,138) 13,393] 33,073|254,065 
1,472 149 311 553, 153 96 307 98 704 
180 830 417 96 88 77 341] 13,268 981 
10,271} 43,410] 11,146] 56,593) 6,238) 1,824) 1,530} 1,289] 41,820 
417 184 358 805 124) 1,196 105 128 724 
1,230 743| 2,179 3,581 299 618] 1,010) 5,318} 1,312 
10,474} 32,134] 44,844} 163,359} 20,432] 1,374] 1,219} 2,024! 87,947 
1,050 193} 8,126} 24,380 603 53 120 332) 5,336 
812 50 202 228 53 28 42 55 458 
222 151 457 202 58 112) 1,547) 5,524 381 
525 213 328 1,552 113 145 75 103 998 
1,919 932| 2,384 5,059 390}196,077 699 928] 3,914 
1,682 99 320 1,750 24) 1,396] 2,336] 1,236 148 
180 149 627 1,766 96 17 29 851- -1,010 
1,717 645 948 2,087 444 145 342 381] 1,737 
2,392 770| 3,903 7,566 649} 1,546] 3,230) 23,304] 2,922 
1,724) 2,316 393 8,557 521 177 61 55) 3,250 
2,476| 6,006] 1,808 9,663] 3,136] 1,067] 4,152} 14,663] 24,446 
613 148 383 858 25} 1,049 64 393 363 


107,924|984,331 | 169, 083|268,022|504,961|1,427,145|147,765|450,562|102,133(202,294|861,184 
Yugo- |All coun- 


Switz-l1) > ¢ R,| Yuse-|All coun- 


erland slavia | tries* 
253 173 267 10,530 
98] 1,399 34 58,134 
5,711) 50,620 2,646] 630,761 
87 231 293 17,336 
12,276|353,835 | 10,097| 2,500,429 
89 640 80 16,134 
143} 12,393 81 49,232 
3,617] 23,114 | 26,089] 443,158 
242) 2,008 76 18,906 
2,465) 5,645 1,139 83,612 
3,015] 80,541 | 21,412| 776,609 
160} 4,678 42 113,264 
40 479 24 7,503 
253) 4,423 98 30,767 
220} 1,321 47 15,065 
844; 4,592 479) 276,645 
972 231 496 29,844 
139 501 17 28,753 
257| 3,056 158 35,070 
2,360] 8,168 2,998] 191,001 
188] 1,372 1,616 34,586 
4,695), 11,941 7,597] 218,234 
132} 1,062 604 13,290 


71,515|894,844 


143,956|10,161,168 


* for All Countries include foreign-born white population as follows—Other Europe, 86,375; 
ee nsticn 120,297; All Other Population 69,658 and Not Reported 77,175. 


U.S.—Population of Foreign White is Pian 
Nativity and Parentage of Fore reign W White Stock 


Source: Bureau of the Census (1 


Country of origin based on international boundaries as formally pen by the United States 


Native white Native white 
Country of Porien ore of foreign Country of Foreign-born! of 
origin or mixed origin ite or 
parentage tage 
024 239,525 ||Northern Ireland... . 15,398 29, 
4OR 785 816,465 ||Norway.......-...- 294 652/380 
52,89 4 Poland... 2. a=. 27: 861,184 1,925,015 
409 519,495 ||Portugal 337 117,675 
756, 15. 1,468,325 ||Rumania 84,952 30,100 
278,268 705,890 Scotland 244,200 .o20 
107,897 318,71 aS 45,565 490 
584,615 1,443,230 Sweden. . = 324,944 864,695 
95,506 172'370 ||Switzerland.......-. 71,515 15,660 
107,924 253,665 ioe ey Soe aoe 894,844 1,647,420 
984,331 3,742,615 Yugoslavia........-. 143,956 9,920 
9,083 195,235 ||Other America...... 120,297 101,240 
9 801405 ||All other and not Te ai be 
504,961 1,891, other not re- 
trata aoe ported. 3. Se. au: 146,833 ae 157,300 
450,563 891,980 Total ee 10,161,168 | 23,589,485 
102/133 272.5: | 


Native White of Foreign or Mixed Parentage 


Total Male Female 
, Sagan sac: 14,824,095. 7,199,565 7,624,530 
Bret econtaes 3 8°765,390 4'233°405 4.531.985 
Father foreign. . 51748,235 2'778,090 2'970,145 
Mother foreign. 3,017,155 | 1,455,315 1,561,840 
Dense se sehen 23,589,485 | 11,432,970 12,156,515 
peMotalic. ss .sc te | 23,589,485 | 1,432,970 | «12, 056,515 


Foreign White Stock in United States Cities 
Cities with over 100,000 Foreign-born White 
Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census) 


Cleve- Los New Phila- San 
Country Boston | Chicago| jand Detroit | angeles | York | delphia |Francisco 
MIE E 25 ot cae bm 3,767 5,454 1,536 7,334 7,744 31,977 2,984 | 4,673 
PRUSITNH Soe Cte eye 1,506 21,002 8,473 6,503 7,512 124,256 2,884 
Belgium. ........ 293 2,797 118 5,652 926 5,235 68 427 
Canada-French. . . 2,905 2,060 390 7,003 2,440 5,105 372 469 
Canada—other.. . 24,654 14,874 +904 56,81 25,52: 30,755 3,181 7,381 
Czechoslovakia... , 24,4 16,350 A 2, 0,130 2,001 792 
Denmark........ 371 6,071 204 1,143 2,867 6,707 §12 ,097 
England & Wales. 5,396 15,189 4,827 17,015 19,476 53,614 12,686 6,620 
d 319 1,554 652 1,869 1, 8,891 234 1,333 
739 2,987 489 1,616 3,439 20,461 A 154 
3,289 56,635 9,629 17,046 17,302 185,467 19,736 12,394 
2,863 13,011 1,770 5.526 29, i 263 
281 13,638 15,978 9,303 6,113 51,968 6,531 946 
27,737 29,804 4,2 5,458 4, 141,723 24,203 8,816 
25,315 54,954 15,630 24,496 16,055 44,1 48,721 20,051 
. 7341 3,692 2,0 13, 269 
9,080 238 2,139 39,742 | 2 5,623 
310 4,642 383 1,331 1,925 5.571 2 - 850 
370 152 , 322 434 3,085 693 198 
Norway . é 851 10,198 310 886 3,118 25,552 136 2,401 
Poland.......... 5,918 94,009 18,200 44,611 12,860 179,878 20,281 2,424 
Portugal......... 692 53 44 65 210 2,569 17: 544 
Rumania......... 389 5,105 2,115 3,723 3,313 29,409 3,679 677 
Scotland......... 3,094 7,884 2,525 14,182 5,800 26,405 6,311 2,844 
CT a ere eae 215 362 166 593 1,264 12,183 424 1,733 
Sweden.......... 2,533 31,104 905 2,438 6,577 20,424 1,161 3,974 
Switzerland...... 179 172 398 610 1,859 7,151 661 2,069 
Si) Si 21,686 52,879 7,618 19,159 34,109 | 314,603 53,906 7,830 
Yugoslavia.) ) |: 39 10,481 10,446 5,431 4,286 »736 784 ,756 
Other America. ... 691 2,348 369 1,001 + 493 38,295 1,473 6,855 
Other Europe..... 2,036 4,444 816 3,984 1,706 13,961 1,488 1,57 
All other and not| 
reported....... 845 2,840 594 1,372 3,105 11,332 1,604 2,471 
Total i ae | | | |] 
born White, 144,092 | 526,058 | 132,799 | 276,470 | 247,054 |1,784,206 | 232,587 | 120,393 
E Native White of Foreign or Mixed Parentage 
Foreign parentage.| 195,450 | 793,200 | 203,275 | 317,985 | 265,595 |1,972,200 | 361,805 119,565 
Mixed parentage. . 82, aoe 309,910 72°720 169,975 164,720 687,735 143,620 |, 72°645 
Father foreign. . 45,155 | 213/225 49,095 110,140 we 815 | 459,890 92,640 48,435 
Mother foreign. 37,345 96,685 23,625 59,835 905 | 227,845 50,980 24,210 
Ota: Syn. 2 277,950 }1,103,110 | 275,995 "487,960 430,315 (2,659,935 | 505,425 192,210 
Total Foreign 
White Stock...| 422,042 |1,629,168 408,794 764,430 677,369 |4,444,141 738,012 312,603 


Farm Population of the United States 


Source: Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (estimates) 


Year Popula- Year Popula- 


i Year P la- Y - 
(April) tion (April) tion (April) out (April) eee 

T9106 32,077,000 ||1935....... 32,161,000 ||1945....... 25,295, foe 

1915 32'440;000 |]1940..... 30,547:000 ||1946.. |... : 26, 900. 19st: eS Betray 

RZD: 31/974,000 |]1942.. 1... 29;234,000 |/1947... 11. 27,124/000 ||1952.. 2... 24,283:000 

V925020 045: 31/190,000 ||1943.....;. 6;681,0 TOSS, a i 25,903,000 ||1953....... 22,679,000 

TOSO se. «| 30,529,000 |/1944. 1.2.2! 25,495,000 ||1949......: 25,954,000 |11954.... |! | -217890;000 


United States--Population, Density, Center, Indian 
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State 1900 1920 1950 ||State 

35.7) 45.8 59.9||La..... 

5 | al faastens s Maine. . 

1.1 2.9 6.6||Md..... 
25.0) 33.4 36.3||Mass. 

9.5 22.0 67.5||Mich. .. 
5.2 9.1 12.8/||Minn. 
: 188.5] 286.4] 409.7||Miss.. 
94.0) _113.5]  160.8||Mo... 
4,645.3| 7,292.9/13,150.5||Mont 

ara] asa] S88/NEe 

z - és i is ev.. 
23.9) 239.9),...... N. H.. 

= 1.9 5.2 7.AJIN. J... 
[ 86.1; 115.7) 155.8||N. M. 
70.1 81.3} 108.7||N. Y.. 

| 40.2 43.2 46.8||N. C.... 
18.0 21.6 23.2/|N. D.. 
53.4! 60.1 73.9||Ohio. . 


Density of Population per sq. mi. by States—Land Area Only 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


The as and population of Alaska, Hawali, and Puerto Rico in 1900, 1910, and 1: 
Hawaii in nai 1890, and of Indian Territory in 1860, 1870, and 1880, are not considered ag fe 


1900 | 1920 | 1950 ||State 1900 { 1920 | 1950 
30.4, 39.61. 59.4/lOkla,...] 111.4 29.2 2 

23.2 25.7 29.4||Oregon.. 43 8. 4 
119.5] 145.8) 237.1||Pa.....| 14016] 194.5] 233.1 
349.0] 479.2] 596.2||P. R....| 2278.5] 2378.4)....... 
42.1) 63.8] 111.7)|R.1....] 401.6] 666.4] 748.5 
21.7) 29.5] = 87:3/IS. O..S: 44.0| 55.2) 69.9 
33.5 6} . 46.1]18. D.... 5.2 8.3 8.5 
45.2| 49.5) 57.1||Tenn... 48.5] 56.1 78.8 
1.7 8 4.1)|Tex.. 2. 11.6] 17.8] 29:3 
13.9} 16.9] 17.3||Utah... 3.4 5.5 8.4 
A a 1.5|| Vermont 37.7 38. 40.7 
45.6] 49.1] 59.11lVa..... 46.1} 57.4, 83.2 
250.7) 420.0] 642.8||Wash... 7.8) 20.31 35.6 
1.6 On 5.6||(W. Va..| 39.9] 60.9] 83.3 
152.5} 217.9] 309.3]|Wis.... 37.41 47.6] 62.8 
38.9]  52.5| — 82.7||Wyo.... x) 2.0 3.0 
4.5 9.2 8.8 —- 

102.1| 141.4] —193.8|]U.S..... 25.6] 35.5] 50.7 


Nu 
(1840) 9.7; (1850) 7.9; (1860) 10.6; (1870) 13. ic] 
(1520) 3 5.5; (1930) 41.3; Cioa0) 44.2; (i980) ‘26 50 


mber of inhabitants per sq. mile in U. S. (1790) 4.5; (1800) 6.1; (1810) 4.3; (1820) 5.5; (1830) 17.3; 


(1880) 16.9; (1890) 21.2; (1900) 25.6; '(1910)° 30.9; 


iBased on combined figures for Indian ee and Oklahoma Territory for 1900. 


Density computed on sq. mi, of land area. 


Position of the Center of Population 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Movement in Miles During 


mS North | West Preceding Decade 
Year| Lati- Longi- |Approximate Location by Important Towns nd 
x tude tude Direct ‘ 
> Line | West |North|South 
° rs ” ° , ” 
1790. ./39 16 30/76 11 12/23 miles east of Baltimore, Md.........6..ccele eee eeefecceec|ecteer|erees 
1800..|39 16 6}76 56 30/18 miles west of Baltimore, Md............... 40.6 - 
1810. .|39 11 30|77 37 12 40 niles nossa weet by west of Washington, D.C.| 36.9 
1820. .|39 42/78 33 0|16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va.!........... 50.5 
1830. .|38 57 54/79 16 54/19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va.1 40.4 
1840. .|39 0/80 18 0/16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va.!..........- 55.0 
1850. ./38 59 0/81 19 0/23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va.!..... 54.8 
1860. .|39. 0 24/82 48 48/20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Chto ease ‘80.6 
1870..|39 12 0/83 35 42/48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio...... 44,1 
1880. .|39 8/84 39 40/8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. Pin Ky.).| 58.1 
" 1890. .|39 11 56/85 32 53/20 miles east of Columbus, Ind................ 48.6 
1900. .|39 36|85 48 54/6 miles southeast of ee A fs erase 14.6 
1910. .|/39 10 12/86 32 20|In the city of Bloomington, Ind...........-... 39.0 
1920../389 10 21|86 43 15 roe ae south-southeast of Spencer, Owen ‘County, oon ae ; 
Ds csccesstecal ste eet erate ae semibiale ca clemeateuttente ¥ -8 | 062 S05 eae 
1930..|/39 3 45/87 8 6 2 miles northeast of Linton, Greene County, Ind.| 23.6 | 22.3 |...... 7.6 
1940..|38 56 54/87 22 35/2 miles southeast by east of Cele, Haddon 
township, Sullivan County, Ind.............|...++-. pe a rnin © «|: ote 
1950../38.50 21/88 9 33/8 miles north-northwest of one Richland 
MOORING AP RUM ete ee lel atelte cansonhCe Sita o> eso sh e\'e/eve]'o0i 0 a,Toul ol ons] edie. 42:50) \Veiacotegte 7.6 
iWest Virginia was set off from Virginia Dec. 31, 1862, and admitted as a State June 19, 1863. 
e e e 
; ; American Indian Population by States 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


1950 


1,084; 
38 


State 1950 1946 State 


Ta... e+e 
Kan..... 
1,522 
1,201 


533 
2,50 


265,688: (1900) 237,1 


1940 


733 
1,165 


Indian 237,406; iy rece was estimated 


at 846,000. In 1865 there were 294,574, 


The Algonquin stock, includes Arapaho, Black- 


feet, Cheyenne, Chippewa, Kickapoo, Fox, Sha 


wWe- 


nee, Ottawa, Delaware, Gros Ventres, “Menominee 


and Potawatomi tribes. 


Athapaskan stock includes Apache aiid Navajo 


7 tribes. 
; Troquoian stock wake’ in Iroquois, 
Cherokee and Kiow 


Wyandot, 


Muskhogean facades Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek 


‘and Seminole. 


State 1950 ; 1940 State 1950 | 1940 


Nev 


3,23 2; 3u9 
- |343,410/333,969 


U.S... 


Siouan—Crow, "Dakota, Mandan, Osage, Ponca 
and others. 

Indian land holdings were about 56,000,000 acres 
in 1949. In 1887 they had 137,000,000 acres. The 
chief Indian reservation lands are in Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon,’ South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 
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United States—Jewish Population by Countries 


Jewish Population by Countries 


Source: Compilations from latest available data, 


by the American Jewish Committee, American 


Jewish Year Book Volume 54 (1953) and the Jewish Statistical Bureau, H. S. Linfield, director. 


1952 1952 
Bente ra hia 5,000,000 Te EEN rete eee 1,567,300 
anata ca ace a 208,000 |{Australasia and New wealand. 58,000 
BpwihiAmeriea. 0... 2.703 Rena 628030 WAtrion. <5 -sccrseme eat) = alco 5 deasten es 
Bur . R, an 
rear E “Aslati : a i ; = Seek iets 3,420,500 World total......... otetel ere aad 11,558,830 
Country ; Jews Country Jews Jews 
7,500 
Euro Switzerland... 21,000 f 
Albania. .... are 300||Turkey!...... 0,000 we 
Austria....... 13,000}| Yugoslavia... . 6,000 pen 
Belgium...... 42,000 meer America 500 
BetMovakia| ‘17;600||Can 205,000 000 
zechosloyal ,000||Canada...... i x 
Denmark 6,500 Gaited | States.} 5,000,000 
pene eats South America 12,000 
France. . 235,000||Argentina. . 360,000 be 
Germany 23,000) |Bolivia....... ,000 pe 
aaa 7,000||Brazil........ 120,000 pied 
155,000]|Chile........ 40,000}| A: ‘ 
Irish Freestate 5,400}|Colombia.. ... 7,500 000 
TGQ: esis 35,000||Costa Rica.. .. 1,500 000 
Luxemb’ 800||Cuba........ 11,000)|C : 2 
Netherlands... Curacao...... 1,000] | Indonesia... . . 1,200||Tunisia...... ,000 
orway Dominican French Indo- Union ‘ot 
Poland. . Republic... 6 China..... 1,500}} South Africa’ 110,000 
poruuaal: 0}|Dutch Guiana. 1,000 25,000 Auetrealia*ond 
Rumani British Guiana 130 75,000 Naw izentainid 
Soviet pint: Eeuador...... ,000 12,000 
0||El Salvador... 200 1,425,000]|Australia..... 53,500 
Seaton eae 15,000||Guatemala.. . . 1,000 2,200\|New Zealand.. 4,500 
tIncluding Asiatic regions of the Soviet Union and Turkey. “Including Tangiers. 
e e s s 2,¢ 
Estimated Jewish Population in Selected Cities 
Source: American Jewish Year Book (1953) 

City 1949-50 City 1949-50 City 1949-50 City 1949-50 
Amsterdam. . . 14,000)|Haifa-........ 154,000||Milan........ 6,000)|Tel Aviv...... 31,000 
Athens....... 4,000})Helsinki...... 1,350]|Montreal...... 80,000]|Toronto, .):: 6,500 
Belgrade...... 2,000||Istanbul...... 38,000]|/Paris......... 125,000||Trieste ....... 1,500 

EMIT fopaiei 9" 6,000)|Jerusalem..... 117,000)|Rio de Janeiro. 45,000|/Turin......... 2,700 
Bombay.....: oe: 000||Johannesburg.. 50,000}|Rome........ 12/000 Vienna........ 11,500 
Bordeaux..... 5,000||La Paz....... 3,500||Sao Paulo..... 30,000 
Casablanca,.... 90,000 London (g’ seer 280,000||Sydney....... 590 
Florence...... 1,500||Melbourne. 6,000||Teheran,..... 30,000 

U. 8. JEWISH POPULATION IN LARGE CITIES 

IVT OS RE 6,500||Hartford...... 26,000 Queens...... mie 000||San Antonio. . 7,500 
Albany....... 9,000)|Houston....... 6,50 Richmond. .. 8,000) |San Diego. 6,000 
Atlanta 11,000 | | Indianapolis. . . 8,000) | New Orleans... 9,200] |San Francisco. . 50,000 
Atlantic City, . 9,000||Irvington...... 7,388 ewark oc. cr. 56,800||Santa Monica. 5,000 
Baltimore..... 8,000) | Jersey City.... 20,000||Norfolk....... 7,500||Scranton...... 5,526 
Bayonne. ..... 10,000) | Kansas City... _20,000)/Oakland....... 10,000]|Seattle. ../ 1/2: 9,500 
Boston........ 140,000|| Los Angeles,... 323,000//Omaha.,...... 6,500||Springfield..... 10,000 
Bridgeport. . 12,000] | Louisville...... 900||Passaic........ 12,000||Stanford...... ,500 
Buffalo........ 22,000||Lynn......... Paterson. - 20,000) |Syracuse ,000 
Camden.... ,000} | Memphis Perth Amboy. 5,000||Toledo........ 6,500 
Chicago.... 325,000] | Miami Philadelphia... 245,000||Trenton...._. . ,500 
Cincinnati. . 25,000] | Milwaukee Pittsburgh 54,000 Washington.... 35,000 
Oleveland. . 85,000}{Mt. Vernon.... Portland...... 6,600|| Wilkes-Barre... 5,062 
Columbus. . 7,200|| Minneapolis. 21,000] | Providence... . *; 6,500 
Dallas 14/000] | New Brunswick. 6,500] |Richmond..... 10,500 
Dayton 5,500) | New Haven. 20,000} |Rochester..... x8 6,750 
Denver........ 16,000] | New York City2, 294,000} | Rockaway Park 10, 400|| Youngstown. . 5,500 
Detroit. 72,000 Manhattan. ad 000] | Rockville Centre 10,000 

Elizabeth... ... 10,500 BOOK. | isin es 6,000) |St. Louis...... 48,C00 

Far Rockaway... _7,458/|__ Brooklyn... .1, Or, 000||St. Paul....... 12,000 


There were Jews in the original American colonies before 1650. In New York, then New Amsterdam, 
there were Jews in 1655, and Congregation Sharith Israel (Remnant of Israel) was founded in 1655, 
The first Rabbi was Saul Pardo (Brown) who came from Newport, Rhode Island, and the first 


synagogue was built on Mill Street, now 


South William Street. 


Cities that Increased 100 per cent or More in 1950 


Population of 25,000 or more. 


Population Pct. 
City > n- 
1950 | 1940 crease 
Richmond, Calif......... 99,5451 23,642) 321.1 
Baton Rouge, La........ 125,629) 34,719] 261.8 
Odessa, Texas.......... 29,495 Riyé 208.1 
Compton, Calif......... 47,991} 16,198] 196.3 
meeoaucraue, INMis heli 96,815] 35,449) 173.1 
Norman, Okla.......... 27,006} 11,429] 136.3 
Lynwood, Calif......... 25,823] 10,982) 135.1 
Buclid, Ohio,.....:: «.--| 41,396] 17,866] 131.7 
Independence, Mo... ... 36,963] 16,066} 130.1 
Burbank, Calif......... 8,577| 34,337] 128.8 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Population Pct. 
City. ———$——_—_——_———— in- 
1950 | 1940 crease 
Lubbock, Texas. 71,747| 31,853| 125.2 
Panama City, Fla 25,814) 11,610) 122.37 
Vancouver, Wash 41,664) 18,788) 121.8 
San Mateo, Calif. 41,782) 19,403} 115.3 
Biloxi, Miss............ 37,425) 17,475) 114.2 
Redwood be Calit 25,544) 12,453! 105.1 
ey West, Fla.....:.... 26,433) 12,927| 104.5 
San Angelo, Texas pranetenats 52,093] 25,802] 101.9 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla 36,328] 17,996| 101.9 


es te 


Places in the U.S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


Place 1950 
ALABAMA 

ille. 5,3! 
Alexander City 6,430 
Aliceville... 3,170 
Andalusia... ,162 
Anniston. 1,066 

Athens. .... 6,3 
Atmore, ’54 6,631 
allia,.... 7,537 
Auburn..... 12,939 
Bay Minette WEY 

ee 


Brundidge. : 2,605 
Chickasaw. . 4,920 
Childersburg 4,023 
Clanton. ... 4,640 
Cordova.... 3,156 

‘ullman.... 7,523 


Monroeville. 2,772 

Montgomery 106,525 

Mountain Brook 8,359 

Northport. . 3,88 

*Oakwood-Lincoln, 
Mills 


6 
Tuscumbia. . 6,734 
Tuskegee. .. 6,712 
Union Springs 3,232 
*West End iston- 
Cobb Town. 3,228 
*West Huntsville 8,221 
Wetumpka. . 3/813 


ARIZONA 

*AJO.. 2.64. 5,817 

peep heatee 12,664 
Avondale. oe 


When an incorporated town 
figures include both in the total. 
Island, and Vermont, all figures for towns include t! their w: 
incorporated communities are i gf an asterisk (*). 

Special censuses were taken after April 1 
Pkt are listed with the year indicated by the Bureau of the Census. 


Thus in Connecticut, Maine 


Place 1950 


ARIZONA—Continued 


Casa Grande 4,181 
Chandler... 3,799 


g : 3,466 
Coolidge... 4,306 
ouglas.... 9,442 
Eloy...... . 3,580 
agst: 


lobe. -.... 6,419 
Mesa "5 3,966 
tae a 16,790 
Miami.,..... 4,32 
YM inlet valley 2,953 
*Morenci, . 6,541 
‘ales. . 6,153 
*Pasqua Village- 
1 Rio... 466 
Phoenix, = 128,841 


Safford, "53.. 4,274 
*Sunnyslope 4,420 
empe..... ,684 
Tolleson. ... 
Tueson, ’53. 48,774 
*Wakefield.. ; 
*Warren.. 0 
*West Yuma 4,741 
he shal ,518 
Yuma. ..... 9,145 
ARKANSAS 


5|| Arkadelphia. 6,819 
Ashdown. 3: 


Batesville... 6.414 


Benton, '53. 8,825 
4 || Bentonville. . 2,942 
Blytheville.. 16,234 
*Bradley 
Quarters. . 2,880 
8||Brinkley.... 4,173 
Camden..... 11,372 
Clarendon... 2,547 
ereeiers 4,343 
Conway. 8,610 
9 || Crossett. 4,619 
*Cullendale, 3,220 
De Queen 3,015 
Dermott. 3,601 
ee pote 2,843 


Eudoi 

Payetteviile, 17,071 
Fordyce. 3,754 
Forrest City. 7,607 


4!) Fort Lal ave 53,037 


Hamburg. 2,655 


Hot Bprings. 29,307 
Jonesboro. . 16,310 
Little Rock. 102,213 
McGehee... 3,854 
Magnolia... 6,918 
Malvern..,.. 8,072 
Marianna... 4,530 


Marked Save 2,878 
Mena. 4,445 
Monticello. . 4,501 
ores 5,483 
poet: 3,548 
6,254 
North: Littie 
Rock.,... 44,097 
Osceola..... 006 
Paragould 9,668 
TIS 2 oie ase 731 
Piggott..... ,058 
Pine Bluff.. 37,162 
Pocahontas. ; 
Prescott... 3,960 
Rogers..... 962 
Russellville. 8, 
Searcy, '53.. 5445 
Siloam pureiee 3,270 
Springdale. »835 
Stamps..... 052 
Stuttgart, 8,062 
eae ‘a 15,875 
Trumann.~. 3,744 
Van Buren.. 6,413 


Walnut Ridge 3,106 
West Helena 6,107 


1,545/| Wes 
2: 


Places in the U. S. With Population Exceeding 2,500 


and an unincorporated town bear the same name in certain states, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
corporated areas. In other states un- 


CALIFORNIA 


5,080 
Pekst Alameda, ’54 A 


53 2 
Antioch, ’54, 13,712 


5,135) Arcadia, ’54. 33,446 


Pye 63’... 4,057 


5,007 
65,414 mAtaanadarnl 3,443 
6,018}| Atherton, ’53 4,964 
2,266 eaten "62. 3,514 
Auburn.,... 4,653 
eAvenst: ioe 3,982 
Azusa, '52... 2,612 
Bakersfield. . 34,784 
anning.... vs 
Barstow, ’53. 7,707 
*Bayview-Rose- 
wood-Cutten 2,779 
Beaumont... 3,152 
anatte isis ,430 
Belmont, '54 ,505 
enicia..... 284 


iG 
| Berkeley. . 113,805 


Beverly Hills 29,032 
ishop.. 


4, 245 
*Chrisman. . 


2|| Chula Vista, ’53 25, B04 
pe 7,814 


Claremont, 


Clovis, '52 2'979 
Coachella. . rae 
9} Coalinga. 539 
Colton: "52. 18 Baa 
Colusa... 031 


Compton, "52 58 1645 
Concord, '53 12,493 


Corcoran... 3/150 
Corning.... iz 7 
3||Corona, '54. 11,462 


Coronado, 52. 17,171 
Corte 

Madera, ’53 2,839 
*Costa Mesa, 11,844 
Covina ’53 6,452 
Culver. City, "53 28,186 
Daly City, "54 = 23, "951 


Davis, '52..; 4,768 
*Decoto.... 2,830 . 
Delano, ’53.. 10,065 
Dinuba..... 4,971 
*East 


El Cerrito,’53 22,104 


El Monte... 8,101 
*El Monte. « 2,502 
El Paso de 


Robles, '52 6,148 
El Segundo, ’53 9,890 


:| Emeryville. 2,889 
9 econdider 53 AG) 


Eureka 3,058 

8 Exeter. ,078 
Fairfa: ,078 
Fairfield, 5d 8,094 
Fillmore. 3,884 
*Ford City.. 4,347 
Fort Bragg. . 3,826 


950, at the request and expense of the city or town; 


1940)| Piace 1950 1940 
SREANS SS Opes 

Memphis "53 vk oe 3, nae 

ie Sais: a oe a 


Fresno,...-. 
ard 
*Garden Gro Peer Pe 
Gilroy...... : 
Genii ga RA 
ora, 5 
a Valley ae 
*Grover Gity-Fatr,” 
aKS,.... 2,788 
ord... ,028 
Hawthorne, ‘53 21,098 
Hayward, '62 ,292 
Healdsburg... 1258 
Hemet,..... 3,386 
‘ermosa 
Beach, "53. 4,004 
Hillsborough, 54 5, aan 
ee "54 3,297 
Beach, '53 5,871 
Huntington 
Park..... 29.450 
Indio, '52.,. 6.450 
Inglewood, "5: 346 
King City, '53 2,575 
Laguna Beach 6,661 
La Habra, '53 8.228 
— oo Air- 
tee 7,866 
La Mesa, bi 16,249 
*Lamont.. 3,571 
*Lancaster. . 3,594 
Larks) (an We 2,905 
*ZLa Sierra. . 3,802 
La Verne, '54 5,268 
Lindsay.... 060 
prea sg 7,023 
Lodi, '54., 6,623 
Lompoc. 5,52 
Rone: Beach. 250,767 
Los Angeles, 
ics Bann 2,104,663 
Los Banos '53 4,2. 
Los Gatos... 4, 
Lynwood,'53 © 28,124 
adera, '53, 12,706 
Manhattan 
Beach, '53 26,315 
antec. 3,804 
Martinez 268 
Marysville. 7,826 
Maywood, "63 13,483 


Menlo Park, '63 22,003 
d, "52, 1 


Merced, 7,526 
Millbrae.... 8,972 
Mill Valley, "53 7,965 
Modes 17,389 
Monrovia, "53 23/408 
Montebello,'53 25,593 
Monterey, "53 19, 464 
Montere’ 
Park, ‘53... 25,467 
Mountain 
ew, '52. 10,072 
*Mulberry.. Py 545 
Napa, '54... 15,290 
National 
City, '52.. 26,832 
Needles. . 4,051 
Nevada Chey 2,505 
*Newh peel. 2,527 
Newpo' 
Be aN "63. 17,307 
*North Modesto- 
College 
Gardens. . 5,046 
North Sacra- 
7,548 
3,496 
,064 
$84,575 
18,377 
Site 16,615 
Ojai, °53.... 3,411 
*Olivehurst . 3,588 
Ontario, '54. 34,255 
Orange, '53., 12, as 


Orange Cove, '53 2,5 
Oroville. . 


Oxnard, '52! 28° 355 
Pacific Grove 91623 
Palm 

Springs, '53 10,381 
Palo Alto, '53 33,753 
Palos Verdes 

Estates, ne 4,347 
*Paradise. . 4,426 
Pasadena. 104,577 
Petaluma. . ei 10,315 


5,909||Pleasant Hills 5.686 
SgisliPamenao3°) 447669 
omona, le a 
82,582||Porterville. . 6.904 2.650 
Ale se 
338 215.7068 
BNE = 7,459 
8,234 A 
8.263 — 
6,736 4.937 
2/507 5,315 
21595 ror 
7,197 
2;747 oe 
3,881 21849 
cea 3,612 
3,738 6,829 
28,648 3,228 
2.2 3/378 
30,114 0, 827 43, 23r8 
1,768||San Bruno 12/478 519} | Longmont. ea 
etn 16.534 Manitou Spgs 2,580 
San Carlos, "53 16,881 -3,520||Monte Vista 3.272 
3 935 pare ora2, 435 479||Pueblo.. - 63,685 
5 llsan Diego, "52, 434,024 203,341 a ae rer 
Aes San Fernando’d53 14,299 094 *South Boulder 3°807 
1,558 ae terling. .. . "534 
* 3992 Trinidad. ... 12,204 .- 
4'397||San Jose, °59 Walsenburg. 5,596 
"885 
14,079 SONNE CCTs 
164,271 3.171 
TAT4 
1,506.277 5.746 
3.59 0,944 
10,982 ara ,913 58,709 
,457||Santa Clara, "52 14, 178 961 
Santa Cruz. 21/970 2,652 
6,396||Santa Maria 10,440 ‘613 
1,981 6,295 
7,381 2 007 
6,646} |Santa Paula. 11,049 
10,731||Santa ese 17,902 
3,258} |Sausalito. . 4,828 
10;135||*Seaside, 10,226 
Siendens Seal Beach... 3,553 
4,847 Sebastopol... 2'601 
16,879)|Se Soars 5,964 
8/016 ag 28 
10,084 97000 
8,531|| field...... Capps ae Hast Haven. 12,212 
South Gate, '52 51,293 26,945} | Hast Lym 87 
8,946||*South Modesto- a ‘Windsor 4,859 
eeeel{: River Roads <4:672 oo kaws - ee ton... 09) 
7,740||So.Pasadena,’53 18,025 14,366) | ROGeNe scot See 
South San Fran- Boas an 491 
10,344]| cisco, * 29,115 GioRd]) pewneld 5 = ee AO, AS8 
624||*South Taft ZOIRY Saeed: Guene tons 7,026 
2/445||Stockton... . 0/853 54.714 wie ury. 8,818 
...+|/Sunnyvale, Bax 15,573 4,373 Gros ignee 4 69) 
Susanville... 1338 1,575|| Green vdn est 
4,438||Taft, '52.. 3,862 3,205 reenact b 578 
orranpe, ‘53 44,914 9,950 Groton v ore. "306 
Se corel Dulaten vances 13448 93 Gee 7.086 
Turlock, "64, 6,74 é lord nec x 
3,053||*T'win Lakes- Sees ee . 636 
"2 599 Peer “* 6,733 a Hartford... 17°30 
aoi GG5|(Umiata Sy, sie; | Hl Nemete cli (oo Geewota 
4,651/|Vacavilie, ‘53 30 1614 w Danielson ae OTe 
Ba Vallejo, "52... 34/913 20,072||14 aR OGLU: He 6 
1,622||*Vietorville: “31241 ve 
Teipy| Wome Ones 2: 18,228 8,904 eee ett 
7,901|{v Seat OF a a eS Mansfiel "008 
see, ahe ae 2'739 Men . tin 
4,491 W. Covina, * 54 21097 *:‘1,072 ebury. 3) 
8,519||*Westminster —3°13i ., /0""||Middletown. 29,711 
6,249] |* West Riverside 8798 an cee es oae78 
estwood.. 3.618 }3#....., D 
12434] | Whittier, "62 23568 orp ecoas ties 
i |e ae on New Britain. 73,726 
987 >: New Canaan 8,00 
alee ar New Haven. 164,443 
81,864||Vreka City,’54 3,399 2/4 Ce CE Ome 
8.034||Yuba City, '53 8,780 4068||NeWE stan ey ene 
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Places in th i 
: e U.S. ; 
with Population Exceeding 2,500 
a eee Place 1950 1940 |]|Pi: bd: 
ace 
SoNpes CTICUT—Continued FLORIDA—Continued. sas 1940 
North Canaan ae 4,023||Fort Lauderdale 36,328 GEORGIA—Continued 
North Haven a2 4 2/304 ||Fort Meade, , Commerce 
Aree 444 5,326 1,992 ||Cordele. .. . ; 3,351 3,294 
: 49 1a eos liGovineton 2 ace 7,929 
040 || Cuthbert. rey! 900 
13;757||Dalton. .. ;; 025 3,447 
Dawsons 15,968 10,448 
1,752||Decatur, |.’ oy'eae 681 
PERE cin “Ekas 30 
#.890||Donalsonvilie 2,669” 1,418 
3:958|!D 7,428 5175 
1,665 ouplaavile. ta ee 
3'154||Bast Point 597 3)311 
Jacksonville ; 173/066 ||Bast Thowaston-s’ees 1s'690 
each... nton . } 
Keres ot aee 3,566||Elberton.., 749 2/399 
Kigtmmes:: "4'310g.za5||*r riment = 4308 snes 
e City... id o fe) . olasie'ele 
4,822 Takeland’::- 30/361  23°088|{Forest Pax ese” 7.aR8 
Southbury. . 828 Lake Wales. "821 ro pote 2653 oe 
a foe orvuies” Ou Bae 
Staffor 64 3°43 esville., 11,936 10; 
Sapord ane 3730 Ce Oro aatgee 2450 
eee ee 396 079 || A: ‘ae 13,222 
geamford: 74,293 2,62 Harwell: 8,560 ,05: 
Beonington. eee i 217 ||Hawkinaviio 3.343 3000 
ete i F hi 0 5 
Sumeld. <-> 4805 — “4:470|(Miaml Springs 81086 “11956 ||Bogansville: © $1709 
Fn 898 4°238||Mount Dora 3,028 $98 || Jesup... . eos oe 
SOD. . 5,585 °577||New Smyrna , 1,880]|La Fayette, . rest 2,903 
orcingtan..; 27,820 26/988||__ Beach. ... 5,77 Grange. . 26 O38 3-388 
oo see 8,641 5.294||North M 10°734 4,402||Lawrenceville 2°932 21,983 
Rockotile 10,1 8,978 ||Ocala...... 11.74 1,973||*Lindale-Silver 2,223 
W' wd ie 16976 iene Ofesoes : 5,271 et Leta ae peas 
. = i Ons. . OE wae es 
ED 11,8 74°788||ormona. 52,367 36,736 )|Macon. . 2.00 ee 
Worerord<2 810 06/344 | Bapokee aig L0la[ Manchester: 7903 “Ra 
oy ' 2, ’ , ett: * 5 
wn 108 6.204|[Paim Beach. 3886 «B77 SMigway-Hards owes 
West Hartford 44,402 33.776 Palmetto... "103 3747 )| Wick... 774 
West Haven. 32.010 S0.02)\ipensacoin. S844 fa9h|[Miledsevilie $835” 9.798 
casastd: 533 9844 *Perrine. are 37'449||Monroe....; 4.459 2820 
Willimantic (see Windham) Perryeea eee ene Hautpat Montezuma. Sn 4,168 
we < Bate 558 2,829 Pinellas Park 2924 2,668 Moultrie... iees 2,346 
Wi seat 10:83 9.482||Plant City.. 9230 691)|Nashville. 341 10,147 
= An Es $-457||Pompano Beach 5,682 7,491)| Newnan. B18 tae 
ipdham 15884 13,924] fbert St. Joe, 78? 44427 ||North Atisinta 5030 16 
ity 13,586 Riview Beach foes "388||Pelham... - —- 2,697 2,124 
Windsor.” --, | 11,838 12,101|\Re Augustine 13°588 esi||Perg na bees 
oe Locks 5,221 4/347||S8 Cloud. 001 12,090]|Porterdale. - oo 1,542 
Wolecty, oe ngiseg St. Petersburg 96,738 60'812||Rockmat 4,769 #450 
" 2 ocKm: i! ’ 
Woodbridge. 2.822 3'3¢5| Sarasota 11,935 10,217 Romane eet 8764 
codbridge. 3,822 zdeal tiring. Sn 14,141] |Rosaviti, 1615 26,282 
ou i 2 an oA A 
DELAWARE Routh Mai 4,809 2,408 panda err ee 756 
6,223 5,517] | Stuart. ..... 912 ie Silvertown. . 638 95,996 
5,314 1,630 Tallahassee . 27'237 ae ys Statesboro. . 6'097 193 
700 a’gg4||rampa..... Boat oc 2.280 [Summerville 6.873 fe 
2,904 2,246 Tarpon Springs 4,323 .3911|Swainsboro 4/300 1,358 
5,179 4°214|| pitusville. 2604 pa Sylvania... . "939 pes 
6,731 @502||Vero Beach. —_4°746 2,220||sylvester. . ; 2°623 2,531 
5396 4atal|*Warrington §—13,570 ,050||Tallapoosa.: 21826 «3388 
087 2’g04|| Wauchula... . Bera B 710 ||anomaston.. 6,580 gee 
gton, 110,356 112/504 ot es 30 »710 Thomasville 14/424 ites 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Pe Seine 4088-2 Tifton... "33 es 
ashington. 802,178 663,091 each.... 43,162 33 Toccoa. .... £831 §,228 
FLORIDA Winter Garden “2's63  *3,060||saroiyavitiés 37028 3°00 
Apalachicola Winter Haven 8,805 3.0601] *Unionville- : 8 
Apalaenooin 3222 gaoal|Winter Park” 82800 7i6livaidotas 20 8 
penne . fi . osta.. oO ea oe ees 
Avon Bark 3:763 2'723 aotax Vidal.) Bein aes 
ar’ 4,612 3°125|| Adel. . . 277 Warner Robins 7,986 4,109 
Bartow ida? 7210 6,158]|Albany. .... 311 2,134|| Washington 3'302 "3,587 
*Bond-South hele 3,806||Alma....... pice 19,055||Wayeross... 18,899 are 
city... 4,611 Americus. « 11/389 Ae OlWest Point: 4461 S198 
SS ete, © ane men eialaias i , oin y p 
Seaton 2,542 1,336||athens. 28" 180 2,266 || Winder... .. a008 3 O74 
= 13,604 —«-7,444|{Atlanta..... AOS eau eed : he 
srownaviile-Brent Atlanta... 331,314 302,288 IDAHO 
ciSoulaing:- 20288 aie Bakivridge..» “7'368 5,919||Alameda 4,694 
Ehipley...... 8,473  7,110|/Barnesville.. 4,185 $335 Boise Cits 180 3681 
Clearwater > 15,581 3,4 2/916 Hey. 34,393 26,130 
Goral Gables Fes ie 2;774||Burley...... 2.870 2,414 
Coral Gables 19,837 ieeea—«1oso||Caldweil,.. 106487 5,329 
Grestview.. ; 3,81 4°191||Coeur d’Alene 12,19 wna 
eCity. 3,80 8,877 4,653] |Emmett, arpa 
Seed , "955}| *Franklin- 2 
Sar role Beach 30, 187 Boe 2,588 Pesce oe 7,809 
kee Carrollton. 2718 2,651)|Gooding. "099 |” (2,568 
D Was 3,077 bee Cartersville. 570 6,214||Grangeville. 21544 ead 
Delray seién-  @'stz Loe Cedartown, . 9,470 ote 19'318 15,028 
in... 202 1,758 ee 3,445 VosillKelloge..... 552 537 
fe Coch: ? ’ Kellogg..... i) 
Beart ous 2,930 College Paik 12°835 B18 Montel 19.888 10348 
ae y olumbus 79,611 53(280\\Malad City. 378 331 


Place 1950 1940 
IDAHO—Continued 
Moscow. ... 10,593 6,014 

Mountain 
Home, '53.. TOR sy creta ac : 
iw. gone 
ga ie i86 12,149 
eS enero 
A AA ale eT 
4,032 32: 
26,131 18,133 
4,045 4,236 
goss Ser 
2,695 2,719 
2,648 2,439 
4,265 4356 
. 17,600 11,851 
5 3,140 3,839 
Weiser...... 3,961 3,663 
*West Boise. 3,024 sakonila 
IWLINOIS 
Abingdon... 3,300 3,218 
Aledo..... 2,919 2,593 
Bip ao'b50 81.985 
Sener A : 
DG sisi 4,380 4,092 
I n 
Heights,'53 13,380 5,668 
pre Seer ere ore 
arrington. . ‘ 
Batavia..... 5,838 5,101 
Beardstown. 6,08 6,505 
Beiieville... 32,721 28.405 
Bellwood, *53 527 5,220 
Ividere... 9,422 8,094 
Bensenville... 3,754 1,869 
Benton. . 7,848 7.872 
Berkeley, +64 BS AdO tn se 
Bloomington 34°68 
00 on 
Blue Island.. ar bo3 
Bradley. . 5,699 
Broadview. . 5,196 
Brookfield, ‘53 17,580 
Brooklyn... 2,568 
Bushnell 3,317 
Cairo....... 12,123 
alumet 
City,’ 19,066 
Calumet Park 2,500 
Canton..... 11,297 
Carbondale.. 10,921 
Carlinville. . Ll 
Carlyle. . 2,669 
mi... 5,574 
th: Rote 
na bage,. 3 
Ri. 2,73: 
Gentratia.. 13,863 
Champaign.. 56: 
Charleston 9,164 
Chester..... 5,389 
Chicago. 8,620,962 
Chicago, Heights 24) 551 
Chillicothe. . 2 767 
Christopher. 3,545 
Cleero...... 67,544 
Claredon 
Hills, 53... 3,349 
Clinton,.... 945 
reg 54 12, 902 
*OCottage Hills “ore! 
Crevecoeur.. 499 
Crystal Lake, "54 e 976 
Danville. 37.8 864 
Decatur . 6,269 
Deerfield, "52 4,188 
De Kal 1,708 


Ib... 
Des Plaines '53 


20,663 
Dixon...... 1,523 
Dolton. .... 058 
Downers 
Grove, '53 14,232 
Du Quoin 7,14 
ait omc 2,843 
Bast Alton... 7,290 
East Moline, 13,913 
East Peoria. 8,698 
East St. Louls 82,295 
Edwardsville 8,776 
Effingham... »892 
Eldorado.... 4,500 
Elgin....... 4,223 
Elmhurst,'54 28,342 
Elmwood Park 18,801 
Evanston... 64 
reece 1 
ark,’ 5,746 
Fairfield 5,5 
eeneeon 2,651 
Flora....... 5,255 
Flossmore,'53 2,702 


Place 1950 1940||Piace 1940 
ILLINOIS—Continued ILLINOIS—Continued 
SO, S1T ee eee Penna 
4,969 14,846 1, 
12,517 3,007 3, 
467 22,866 66,0 
2,706 2,885) 2,407 
648 4.126 3.238 
31,425 28,876 7,831 
288) 2/812) 2,825 
4,325 3,824 oe 
5,139 4,101 C 
3,294 3,235 5,966 
ea at 
:980 6.825 12,063 
12,149 8,055: 3,106 
10,057 2,500 19,407 
ae means 1 
4,069 3,391 8,983 
10,999 11,453 2,875 
3,464 3,121 3,146 
Harvey..... 20,683 17,878 » 2,884 
Havana, 4,379 3.999 9,585 
Hazel Crest 53 pA ee a 5,224 
Herrin...... 9,331 9,352 40,469 
Highland 4,283 3,820 2,367 
Highland Park 16,808 14,476}|*Ridgewood. 5,586 ..... : 
Highwood... .813 17 2,865 
boro. 4,141 4.514 9,487 
Hillside, '54 @ 305). B.ssee 071 3,301 
Hinsdale, °53 9,846 7,336 Riverside. 9,153 7,935 
Homewood, "53 10,613 4,078||Robbins. .. 4,766 1,349 
Hoopeston, . 992 5,381]|/Robinson. , . 6,407 4,311 
*Ingalls Park 6,840. aor ces Rochelle.... 5,449 4,200 
Jacksonville. 0,387 19,844//*Rockdale 
le 792 8 Junction. . 2,820 Sane 
Johnston City 4,479 5,418}|Rock Falls 7/983 4,987 
preretaxets 42,365) Lateaay "52 105,438 . 84,637 
22,2411|Rock I aa, 48,710 42,775 
2,935 ville 2,682 2,480 
16,901||St. Charles. : 6,709 5,870 
10, 479|\Salem...... 159 7,319 
Sandwich... 3,027 2,608 
3,406) /S: eater ,058 4,792 
6,885]|*Scraper-Moech- 
13883 Shelbyviile.. Petes "4,092 
e! le. . - 
»213}1Silvis....... 3,055 2,990 
2,557, le, "53 3,704 7,172 
2.355|iSouth Beloit 3,221 2/825 
3,930)|South Holland 3,247 2,272 
*South Lockport- 
EPR. ont. 3,291 eininin aa 
12.752||*South Wau- 
kegan 2,830 aa ee 
752||Sparta...... 3,576 3,664 
7,048] |Springfiel 81,628 75,503 
3.475||Spring Valley 916 5,010 
7,075)|Staunton 047 4,212 
aerate Steger...... 4, 3,369 
ae we Sterling. . 12,817 11,363 
4,960] |Stickney, +53 4,59. 2,446 
2,528]|Streator. ... 6,469 14,930 
8,764||Sullivan. ... 47 3,101 
7,782||Summit.. ... 8,957 7,043 
2, Sycamore. . oie 4,702 
9,251) Taylorville. . 8,313 
4.388 [Tinley Park. "#4 S78 "9858 
x ‘uscola, ’ ,610 i 
758||Urbana 183: 14,064 
A .288 
Venice. 6,226 5,454 
648) /Villa Park, "54 12,145 7,236 
10,933|| Virden oa 3,041 
4,215 Washington. 285 2,456 
6,287 Nepean Park 5 840 4,523 
2,430||Waterloo. 2/821 2,361 
a retNaiecd Watseka.... 4,235 3,744 
34,608||Waukegan. . 38, ae 34,241 
2,425|| Westchester, 53 z 979 621 
9,096||West Chicago 973 3.355 
2,523 esta 8.'53 ; 206 4,856 
6,14 it Frankfort 11, "384 12,383 
3,187 Wont Kankakee 2, A 6. fia as Se 
2.241 Westville”. "53 ry 356 ee 
ville * . 
spa I 54, 7,427 2,010}|Wheaton, ’ 53 ,001 #380 
ount Carmel 8,732 6,987||White Hall. . 082 3,025 
erent Morris 2,709 2,304!) Wilmette. .. 18,162 17,226 
Proepest 63 6,113 1,720 Winnete Ss 13108 13'430 
Mount Vernon 14/724||Wood River. 10,190 B19r 
18! 1,328]| Woodstock. . 19: »lao 
pe paelee Sieiatex arom ,006 
OMe carte i a 
23% 5 6,555 
2,562 IANA 
6,983]| Alexandria. . 5,147 4,801 
Sapa Anderson... 820 41,572 
pees Ane ‘ola. . 081 3,141 
North Lake, 53 8,832 ....... Aubura,: e899 oii 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 273 
Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940 
2 iia aio = emeta pea ee 
: ee eatae 5 » Webster City 7,611 
Union City... 3,572 3,535) th 
Vaiparais.: 12.058 _S'r8el| Winterset omnes 3918 1a 
Vincennes... 18,831 18/228 631 
Wabash.,... 10,621 \ 9,653 KANSAS 
Warsaw... 6,625 6,378||-sbilene..... 5,775 5,671 
Washington, 10,987 9,312||Anthony. . . . a9 2, 
West Lafayette 11,873 6,270)| Ar mansas City 12,908 | deen 
West Terre tchison. 12,792 12'648 
Bis Augusta. prings eat Poot 
"303 Belleviie.. 7 2,858 2,580 
Beloit. s 4,085 3,765 
5,157 10109 «do tas 
4'954||Cherryvale. . 2/952 3185 
12'555||Clay Center. 4/528 4,518 
“069||Cofteyville.. 17,113 17,355 
5,802 Colby....:. 3,859 2,458 
2'409||Columbus 3,490 3,402 
Connersville. 15,550 ‘ 3;202||Concordia. . 7,175 6,255 
Crawtfordsville 12,851 9|| Bettendorf. . 5,132 37143||Council Grove 2,722 _ 2,875 
Crown Point 5,839 Bloomfield. ; 2,688 2'732||Dodge ee 11,262 8,487 
Danville. ... 2,802 Boone....:; 12/164 12'373]|E! Dorado. 11,037. 10,045 
Decatur... : 7,271 Burlington., 30,613 25,832||Ellinwood. . 2,569 2'059 
Delphi...... 2,5 Carro é 6,23 5, 2,649 2,042 
Bast Chicago 52/68 Gedar Rapids 72396 2°12, Eureka oss B80 
= edar Ra i "120 u ‘ 
East Gary.. 5,635 patacyile Peo5 — °s'413||Fort Sooté "335 «10557 
~ a ton. 1,320 »7 54 ve 3,257 3,524 
Charles City 10,3 8,681||Galens 4,029 4/375 
Cherokee... 7,705 7,469 Garden City 10,905 6,285 
Clarinda.... 086 4,90 H 2, 
Clarion..... 3,150 2,971 Goodiania 4,690 3,306 
Clear Lake., 4,977 3,764 gest end. 12,665 9,044 
ton..... 0,379 26,270||Hays...... 1625 6,385 
7,3 Council Bluffs 45,429 41,439 Her! 3,775 38 
arrett..... 429 TeSCO...... 638 ,530|| Hiawatha... 3,294 3.228 
i re Saar 33,911 Creston..... 8,317 8,033 HS pare 4,012 3,719 
Gas City... 3,787 8]| Davenport. . 74,549 66,039||Folton. 2,705 2,885 
Ci 3,003 Decorah.... 6,060 5,303 Hugoton. . 2,781 1,3: 

7 Greencastle 6,888 Denison. ... 4,554 4.361 Hutchinson - 33,575 30,013 
Greenfield... 6,159 Des Moines, 177,965 159,819||Independence 11,335 il, 
Greensburg.. 6,61 De Witt.... 2,644 2,205)|Lola........ 7,094 7,244 
oo eee i Dubuque... 49,671 43/892||Junction City 13,462 8,507 
ee ce P 70 Eagle Grove. 4,176 4,024||Kansas City. 129,553 121,458 
Hi Idora...... 3,107 .553|| Kingman 3,200 3,213 
Hartford “City 7,253 Emmetsburg 3,760 3,374||Larned..... 4,447 5 

d.. 5, Estherville. , 6,719 5,651||Lawrence. , 23,35 14,390 
ty fare Boat 10,244 Evansdale.,, ey (0 Maines ems Leavenworth 20,579 19,220 
*Home Corner 3, Fairfield, ... 7,299 6,773}|Liberal. .... 7,134 4,410 
Huntingburg 4,0 Forest City. 2,766 2'545||Lyons...... 4,545 4,497 
Huntington. 15, Fort Dodge. 25,115 22°904||/Manhattaa.. 19,056 11,659 
Indianapolis. 427,173 Fort Madison 14,954 14,063||Marysville.. 3,866 4,055 
Jasonville... 937 2 {664 4'501||McPherson. , 8,689 7,194 
Jasper...... 5,215 828 5,210||Neodesha... 3,723 3,376 
Jeffersonville — 14,685 4,432 4,006||Newton 11,590 11,048 
Kendallville, 6,119 3,915 3,727||Norton..... 3,060 +762 
NOX... o's ; 3,034 oe 2,625 2,681||Olathe...... 5,593 3,979 
Kokomo. . 38,672 Humboldt... 3,219 2'319||Osawatomie. 4,347 145 
Lafayette. 35,56: pedo aeane 4,865 4,342||Ottawa..... 0,081 10,193 
La Porte, '51 20,414 Indianol: 5, 4'123||Paola....... 3,97. ; 
Lawrenceburg i 31] lowa City. 27,212 17,182)|Parsons., 4,750 14,294 
Lebanon.... 7,631 Iowa new 4,900 4,425 Phillipsburg. 2,589 2,109 
Linton...... 5,973 Jefferson... 4,326 4,088||Pittsburg. . 19,341 17,571 
Logansport. 21,031 Keokuk... . 16,144 15,076 tt 7,523 6,591 
Madison, '54 10, Knoxville: 7,62 6,936 or 6,483 4,819 
Marion..... 08 Le Mars.. 844 5,353 ‘ 26,176 21,073 
Martinsville 5,991 9+} Manchester . 3,987 3.762||Scott City... 3,204 1,848 
Michigan City 28,395 Maquoketa. . 4,307 4,076|| *Sunflower. . 3,834 5 ieee 
Mishawaka. . 32,913 Marion..... 5,916 4,721||Topeka..... 78,791 67,833 
Mitchell.... ° 3,245 3]/Marshalltown 19,821 19;240]| Wellington. . 7,747 7,246 
Monticello. . 3,467 Mason City. 27,980 27'080||Wichita..... . 168,279 114,966 
Mount Vernon 6,150 Missouri Valley 3,546 . 3,994||Winfleld.... 10,264 9,506 
Muncle..... 58,479 Monticello. 2888 2,546 KENTUCKY 
Munster..., 4, Mount Pleasant 5,843 4,610 
Nappanee... 393 Muscatine. 19,041 18,286||Ashland.... 31,131 29,537 
New Albany 29,346 Nevada. . 3,763 3,353||Barbourville, 2,926 2,420 
New Castle.. 18,271 New Hampton 3,323 2'933||Bardstown. . 4,154 3,152 
Noblesville.. * 6,567 wton.. 11,723 10,462||Bellevue.... 9,040 8,741 
North Man- 7,858 7,801||Berea...... 3,372 * 2,176 
chester... 3,977 3,498 3,438|/Bowling Green 18,347 14,585 
North Vernon 3,488 3,436 3,196 Dempbetievihs 3,477 2,488 
Oakland City 3,539 3,422 3,281||Carrollton.. 3,226 ° 2,910 
Paoli... DTD 11,124 11/024||Catlettsburg 4,750 4,524 
13,308 3,631 31,570||Central City 4,110 4,199 
3,035 427 3,638||Corbin...... 7,744 7,893 
3,436 174 5,977||Covington. . 64,452 62,018 
Plymouth... ma 6,704 Red 6,526 5,763} |Cumberland. 4,249 4,149 
Portland.... "064 Rock Rapids 2,640 2,556||Cynthiana. . 4,847 4,840 
Princeton, .. 7,673 Sac City.. 3,170 3,165||Danville.... 8,686 6,734 
Rensselaer . . 4,07. 14]|Sheldon..,.. 4,001 3,768||Dayton..... 8,977 f 
Richmond.. 39,53 Shenandoah. 6,938 6,846 Harlington. . 2,753 2,858 
Rochester. . 673 Sibley...... 2,559 2,356 Elizabethtown 5,807 3,667 
Rushville. . 6,761 Sioux City. . 83,991 82,364||Elsmere... .. 3,483 2,885 
Salem...... 3,27 Spencer..... 7,446 6,599||Erlanger.... 3,694 2.416 
Scottsburg. 2,953 Storm Lake. 6,954 §,274||Fort Thomas 10,870 11,034 
Seymour.. 9,629 TAMS. .'/5. 00 2,930 2,832|| Frankfort 11,91 11,492 
Shelbyville. 11,7: Tipton...... 2,633 2,518||Franklin 4,343 3,940 
South Bend 115,911 Vinton. .... 4,307 4,163||Fulton...... 77 is 
Speedway. 5,498 5|| Washington. §,902 5,227 accra stoua 5,516 4,420 
Sullivan . 5,423 Waterloo... 65,198 51,743]|Glasgow. . 7,025 §,815 
Tell City... 5,735 Waukon.... 3,158 © 2,972||Greenville. 2,661 2,347 
Terre Haute. 64,214 Waverly.... 5,124 4:156!|*Hamilton Park 2, $0 vs balers 


fo 


2,500 
Exceeding 

in the U. S. with P = 
Places in 


1950 
1940 1 
: AND—Contin 
1950 MARYL aoe A 
ued ’ 
274 cca heed aka 6h a aT onthe Rae 19,108 
5. i "760 
Place ued ine ,090 2, 2,7 
Rare aie gue 2988 
KENTUC 4.786 . 4673 Le ha we 6,485 el * 3.008 
’ 3 : : 2 1 
fattacitie 5,262 eer 3,138 cieee 11, "483 
oe aie ee i stems B82 
poses "104 11.724 econ eae 3 ray “3.518 
Bone Clay 12,526 63 Martinville 127.206 2 a danke 4,594 3.5 
Hopkinsville 3,259 9,428 Buvevonorte 3,464 5,245 
> ada 6,9 lidell. ..... 3, 4. V5 802 
ns pe Sarg 996 3,36 15, 
Beene ais 3,4 * 3.786 oe: ae 7.758 ae a 2.6 
ya 8, ee as ee ees 
ee r rn te... 3 os ig y 
me 3130 31 985 || ville on 10°308 "99: Grace  *'809 6,575 
London. pede 2 MS Ra 8,328 4,512 ‘Havre de G St 25 
Louis rae ‘ 3 ae 0. - 6 8 3 * . 
an 7,95 8,209/| Westwogo.... aes 204 eerie” ett 3330 
2 hen att 14,132 Eee SS cere 817) one Se City rac erty 
beer a oe 632 177 19, Seordats: os 6,934 13,313 
Milton oleae cae 
iddles 2, +3 Park "431- "692 
uae ie : reeti|inrmetnocees SER ot U8 
2 ee 5,204 3, 960 790 || Westentinerer population 
Mount Sterling "035 3 t > psa (18 10 |G) excludes 
Mount ae Sone adits Belfast Sas eaan oa Rack, Academy. SETTS 08 
Murray.. ps *406 ,245||Biddeford. | 950 "658 SSACHU. 5,7! 
een wen Oe Brewer. . 2,9 8,6 7 MA 7,152 2,701 
Nicholas’ 33, 33, OD...-. 10,996 2,92 "510 145 
boro. . 2,828 * 2,324| Bridget 0 i ; 4 
Denes 26887 ponenet 4.359 3354 2034 12.608 
6, mai oceee ns 3°67 3'1 4 "862 
EAN ie se pte agin "186 *218 10,166 10,86 
Sige * 4185 Cape blizabein 3.186 S714 10.886 18.410 
en 3,8: . ae “Te "126 51015 337 1 ag 
eville, 3,89 2,328)| Gari 2 218 346 12, 40, 
Pineville 585 5,380 Beste ad e128 3339 44,353 2,205 
Prestons pane sine Gare See 2,509 3,911 3° 1'180 
pe eten. Oe a ea3 Eliot... 286 aH 1,554 22/071 
nes 10,268 #393 (E Isworth. . 5,811 2,883 aaa00 "629 
zuiohinond. .. Eas 2.392) ep AG oe oie 4,342 3,743 7B 840 2335 
Iville. 440 6,154) | Pair noe 77 07 8,8 2,3: 
Russellville oe ; outh. 416 5,6 21666 3,572 
Shelbyvil 93| Farmington 233888 740 333 
aad 2,393||Par field. 8798 2'764 De “se 
rt 3,142 z49||Ft. Fair * " 044 10,480 3,528 
South Sen j "742. * 3 548 t Kent... 3,280 6,04 406 807 
Mitchel lows 3,7 0 pita on ort 6,649 3,494 3 34 3 = 
*The Meado e383 || Ereeport... 4742 BAG rere, hel 
Versailles. 3,348 8,59 Gorham “se Ap 2,901 4100 rata 
Bes no ror ana 6,672||Manrnden 1377 7858 3R'88 77385 
viet mea Houlton... ~. 8.102 pee 11,101 156 
Alexandria: :" 94,933 6,036 (589 iin He 38308 ona 770g 
Al ity,. 2'769 "719 ittery...... 40, 3, P72 ‘378 
Amite C' ae 12, 29 34, K iston..... 4103 4123 161 16, 2 
Beton Rouge “Beis 14;604|[Lewiston.. cin fal 3,190 “asl 63343 
Berwick. . hi tee ey Hp clap Falls 3973 Vary 62,8 9 Seer 
arash Lb 6 eae Live Ye eee 4'900 3,836 at res 
hon a ey 97 ri brd fadawasica,. 3,639 4/431 0740 11058 
Bunkie. Poin 28 oS 4,1 33 ||Ma rank 4762 61223 aes ie 
gene. St 18] Bee 00 ao ee 
Yoeae 4, nae ii ee ' ’ A 12 
aa 2c eae gen ago ne rity 
De Qu der. . 150 242 erwEre es 2,679 ; aL 87 ae 1 
De eer tae + 184 $287 Been aerate 2,557 ace pate 
ne B47 - 2.867 Old Orchard ” anet eae 8,623 "206 
Ferriday s; POS le ee, each. .. "504 094 4,77: 14,179 
"Golden Nicadow 9.830 16,878 }[1¢ Town. 1358 4,330 itis ‘ont 
*Goosport. . ele ree Paris. lds ee Ute 18,487 2;684 
Gretna. so 8,010 1,082 Pittapela ee LRT oy 39 3,086 2,983 
Hammon i 2,41 Portia: Isle.. 234 330 2,950 2,617 
Te 3,040 '497 sque 9, 10,2 624 39 
ler 4,749 9,052 | Renland 9,954 8,631 8606 pele 
omer. .... 11,505 354 | Rumford v2 i giaee 14,886 5,261 2,359 
Jackson: 4.602 7333 Sanford: $650 hae ater 4412 10/316 
Jeaneret 53 MO hers Riedie : 2'646 5.781 10,69 
qemnings, ‘ 2.008 aee Skow Berwick 21866 1 "53 3,403 
Jonesboro. , z 4, 5 23: 3 South Portland 2'810 "334 4,881 ~ 5,135. 
a SS a rtnas 1734 | (South ton... 1626 etty Oe 46,784 
Kenner. .... Shen aed Death tee 094 Petty ae 10,938 
ao arene aaen aie Topsha en. <a B,08e eth 12,76. 115,428 
Lake Ar rles elite Sa Van purer fe gioco 16, 87 111,963 87 
Dein Provisions 4670 282 Naterebia ce 13384 1395 16 41,824 
Lake Pro aie 4,065) Waterv Kos eee eee 42,69 +30 
Leesville... ve 4 b yaag a Westbrook. Py Bey) ates 7,030 23.214 
Mansfie sod 2,67 4 vet eitwilton.. 3, 13 il 3 28,086 30 
*Maplewo: 3,63 6,677 Windham 4 2,50: 037 20,206 
ksville.. 9,78 '309 slow..... 3,026 2,214 "581 1046 
Minden.. ale ears “6.989 Winthrop: es nee 3,283 25,107 at at 
MEG 338 ee es 7a ee 
mee ib Rroadk 404,387 MAR aa aoe 6,712 15,672 
nee Orleans 5 2) : rdeen... 10°047 59'000 aes 
ae Annapolis (4) 949,708 8 88 
*Norco- 5 3,36 3,933 Baltimore. .. 2.578 
Goodhop 5,598 PEs were 
panels. ... 11,659 4.297 
Opelousas, . , 
Pineville.... 
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Place 1950 1940 ||Place 1950 1940 ||Place 1950 1940 
en ee eee ee J 
MASSACHUSETTS—Continued||MASSACHUSETTS—Continued MICHIGAN—Continued 
Groton... 2,889 2,855 1,579||Grosse Pointe 6,283 6,179 
6,641/|Grosse Pointe 
64 149,554|| | Farms. . 9,410 7,217 
10,765 eraeee Pointe 
63 13,075 12.646 
2,227 Grosse Pointe 
1,754 oods. 10,381 2,80 
46,752 74 a oy Eee 43,355 49,83! 
8,003 10,761 ||Hancock.... 5,223 5,5: 
3,330 ,684 || Hastings. ... 6,096 5,175 
3,924 37.395 ||Hazel Park. 7770 5 eee 
3,000 ,601|/Highland Park 46,393 50,810 
53,750 6,26 cate 1297 6,38 
3,113 2,065 ||Holland 15,858 14,616 
2:697 2/249 ||Holly... 663 2134 
8,042 6,417 || Houghton. 3,829 3,693 
2,167 16,223 ||Howell. ... 4,353 3,7: 
6,348 ,443 ||) Hudson = 2,773 2,426 
183 40,020 }|Hunt on 
963 ,D5' Wo 4,949 1,705 
84,323 531 ||Inkster..... 6,7. 7'044 
5222 35,427 ||Tonia....... 6,412 6,392 
4,851 ,505||Iron Mountain 9,679 11,080 
1884 13,186 ||Iron River... 4,048 4,416 
22,226 15,127 Tronwood... 1,466 13,369 
13,187 asnpening 962 9,491 
790 3,247 || Jackson. 51,088 49,656 
101,389 6,463 || Kalamazoo, 7, 704 54,097 
181 1,822 ||Kingsford. 0382 \i= eee 
2,195 18,793 ||Lansing., 92,129 78,753 
98,123 ,830 ||Lapeer... 6,14 ii} 
1287 2,126 ||Laurium. 3,211 92 
58,010 ¥590||Lincoln Park 29,310 15,236 
47: 4,134||Livonia...,. 7,534 8,72 
6,530 17,135||Ludington. . 1,006 8,701 
10,856 376 anistee... 8,642 694 
15,154 Weymouth.. 32, 690 23,868 eee bt 5,086 399 
2,419/| Whitman 814 13 +759 ||Marine City 4,270 633 
6,812||Wilbraham. . 4,003 ,041 ||Marquette. . 202 15,928 
4,384||Williamstown - 6,194 4,294 ||Marshall.... 5,777 5;253 
63,083||Wilmington. . 7,039 _ 4,645 hae 2,534 1,777 
25,333||Winchendon. . 6,585 6,575||Mason...... 3,514 2,867 
3,297||Winchester... 15,509 15,081 Melvindale. 19-483 4'764 
a 9,4: 16,768 || Menominee. 151 10,230 
Met! 24,477 21,880/)Woburn..... 0,492 19,751 Riera ‘enter 012 a eee 
Middleborough 10; 164 203,486 193,694 || Midland 14,285 10,329 
Middleton. 2/91 341 4,674||Milan...... o2fS8 2,34 
Milf 3.297 2,286||Monroe..... 467 18,478 
IGAN Mount Clemens ir ret 14,389 
18,393 14,230 ||Mount Morris 2,237 
406 8,345 ||Mount wpe 11; 308 8,413 
2,639 1,931 |/Munising.. 4) 4,409 
4,801 4,526 ||Muskegon. 48 (429 47,697 
12,329 3,487 || Muskegon 
341 7,202|| Heights. 18,828 16.047 
13,135 12,808 || Negaunee, '54 517 6,813 
Ne Aivor: Ages aN NGee 
Bedford. 109,189 ad Axe.... 624 |) Niles.,..... s é 
Pscuete. 14,11 916||Battle pel ge 48,666 43,453 || Northville. , 3,24 3,032 
Newton...... 81,994 69,873||Bay City. . re 47,956 || Norway. . 3,258 728 
Norfolk...... 2,70. 2,294||Belding.. . 436 ,089 ||Oak Park 5,267 1,169 
North Adams 21,567 22,213}|Benton Harbor 18° 769 16,668 ||Otsego...... 3,99 3,428 
Northampton 29,063 24,794||*Benton Heights 6, BO Ss: Owosso..... 15,948 14,424 
North Andover 8,485 7,524 etna re 17,931 6,406 ||Petoskey.... 6,468 6,019 
North Attle- Bessemer. 3,509 4,080 ||Plainwell.... 2,767 2,424 
borough... 12,146 10,359 Big Rapids. r: 6,736 4,987 ||Pleasant Ridge 3,59: ee 
Northborough 3,122 2,382||/Birmingham 15,467 11,196 ||Plymouth... 6,637 5,36 
Northbridge.. 10,476 10,242||Boyne City. 3,028 2,904 ||/Pontiac..... 73,681 rates 
North Brook- 3 Buchanan... ; 8,224 4,056 ||Port Huron. 35,725 k 
75 (i Soaeeae 3,444 3,304 Cadillac. 10,425 9:855||Portland. ... 2)807 21247 
North Reading 4,402 2'886||Caro....... 1464 3,070 ||River Rouge 20,549 17,008 
orton...... 401 3,107 Center Line. 7,659 3,198 || Rochester. .. 4, ee 
Norwell...... 2,515 1,871||Charlevoix. . 2,695 2,299 || Rogers City. 3,87 £072 
Norwood 16,636 15,383}|Charlotte. 3003 
Orange. ; 894 5,611||Cheboygan.. 68 921038 
Oxford..>.. 5,851 4,623||Chelsea..... 83'704 
Palmer...... 9,533 9,149} | Clawson nt 
Peabody.iws. 22,645 21,711||Coldwater. ria 
Pembroke.. -. 2,579 1,718||Dearborn Pa 
Pepperell. ... 3,460 3,114]|Detroit..... rest 
Pittsfield..... 53,348 49,684||Dowagiac wane 
Brincetae 198 13608 Rast Detrolt Louis. . 3,347 039, 
Provincetown 83° 75,710|| Bast Grand Sault Ste. Marie 17/912 15,847 
63: Rapids 403 4,899 ||South Haven 5/629 4,745 
10,866||East Lansing 20,325 5,839 ||*Springfield Place- 
,736||*Eastlawn. . 1 UY Madera eet akeview . t3,161 02 eee 
34,405||Eaton Rapids 3,509 3,060 ||Sturgis..... ,786 7,214 
,087)||Ecorse...... 17,948 13,209 ||Tecumseh.. . 4,020 2,921 
3,556||*Englewood Park- Three Rivers 6,785 6,710 
2,181 Brownlee atk ANGE) scr wes Traverse City 16,974 14,455 
41,213||Escanaba. . 5, 1 14,830 |/Trenton. 6,222 284 
2,376 ia Visa. 3. Ay 2,390 *Vandercook a 
* rlOE =a pw » ws. || VEDA. wwe ry 
ert ea 4,221 3,377 Virginia Park 2,747 
22,523 || Wakefield... 3,344 
fe 151,543 ]|*Walled Lake 2,788 
#6 Sore ioo8 Witt ‘Rui 11368 
4 rden Ci 9,01: ; ow Run 
pers Garden Gi ty 4'331 4'972||*Woodlawn Orchards- 
102;177 at Haven 9. 536 8,799 Knollwood Pk. 4,085  ..... 
’231||Grand Ledge 4,506 3,899 Ree epee < 36,84 6 30,618 
16,825 Grand ye 176,515 164,292 || Ypsilanti. . 18, "302 12,121 
,856 ||Greenville. . 6,668 5,321 ||Zeeland..... 3075 3,007 


1950 


Albert Lea... 
Alexandria. . 


Minneapolis. 

Montevideo. 5,459 
Moorhead 14,870 
Morris...... 811 
New Ulm.. 9,348 
Northfield. . 7,487 


North Mankato 4:788 


North St. Paul 4/248 
lle... 577 
191 
3,027 
5,269 
2,693 
in; ing. 10,645 
‘Redwood Falls 3/813 
Richfield... 17,502 
Robbinsdaie. 11,289 
Rochester. , 29,885 
Roseville... . 6,437 
St. Cloud... 28,410 
St. James 3,861 
St. Louis 
Park '54 35,292 
: 311,349 
. 7.754 
Sauk Centre. 3,140 
Sauk peplds 3,410 
Shak oper 3,185 
Sleepy Eye 3,278 
South. St. Paul 15,909 
Springfie 2,574 
Staples..... Boe 
Stiilwate 
pet River Falls 6, 926 
‘Pwo Hatbors 4, ‘$00 
inia,. 12,486 
Wadena. . Radic o 1958 
Waseca..... 4,927 
West St. Paul 7,955 


White he Rake 3,646 
mar 9,410 


will "41 
——Windom. 165 
Winona.. 5,031 
Worthington 7,923 

MISSISSIPPI 

Been. 5,290 
Pept ,990 
Bay. St. Louis 4,621 

Belzoni. 07. 
Biioxi...... 37,425 

Booneville. . 3,29 
Brookhaven, 7,801 


Place 1950 


12,200||Canton..... 7,048 
5,051 ||Charleston, . 2,629 
,426 ||Clarksdale. . 16,539 

18,307 ||Cleveland... 6,747 
,633 ||Columbia... ace 
9,427 ||Columbus. . . 17.172 
S75R|(ComtT spines ere 
p 8 Dp) 8 ’ 

12,071 ville... 3,573 
,745||Forest...... 2,874 
1,870 ||Greenville. 29,936 
1,592 ||Greenwood 18,061 
487 ||Grenada. 7,388 
,304||Gulfport. 22,659 

Hattiesburg 47: 
,035 || Hazlehurst. 3,397 

7,161 ||Holly Sprinas 3,276 
2.954 ||Indianola. . ,369 
2,373 ||Jackson ... 8,271 
5,015 ||Kosciusko.. . 753 

101,065 Bese dies 25,038 

Leland..... 736 

3,511 ||Lexington.. 3,198 
5,855 || Lo: each 2,703 
5,970 || Louisville. . 5,282 
6,887 ||McComb. 0,401 
6,988 eri nee 41,893 

hee *Mississippi City- 

14,527 Handsboro ,400 

10,848 ||Moss Point 782 

oS nave Natchez. 2,740 
2,387 ||New Albany 3,680 
gous|lOscan Springs 3,058 
rf eean Spr i 
4,875||Oxford..... 956 
2,388 ||Pascagoula. . 0,805 
5,662 ||Pass Christian 3,383 

16,385 ib ee amma 4,472 
,100 ||Picayun 6,70 
3,887 ||Port Seibaon 2,920 

Starkville 107 

5,626 pubes Reta 11,527 
840 || Vicksburg 7,948 
3,204||Water Valley 3,213 
2,302 || Waynesboro 442 
3,920||West Point 6,432 
6,047 || Winona... . 3,441 
3,114 || Yazoo City.. 9,746 

this MISSOURI 

492,370||Aurora..... 4,153 
5,220 ||/Berkeley 5,268 
9,491||Bethany..., 2,714 
3,214|/Bolivar..... 3,482 
8,743 ||Bonne Terre, 3,533 
4,533 ||Boonville 6,686 
3,517 ||Breckenridge 
13 MB). Sx 4,063 
2,469 |)Brentwood. . 7,504 
8,694 ||Brookfield. . 5,810 
2,643 ||Butler. . 3,333 
4682 ||Californi 2'627 
2,468 ||Cameron.. 3,570 
9,962 ||Cape Girardeau 21,578 
3,270 pare et, 4,380 
3,778 ||Carthag 11,188 
6,018 Caruthersville 8,614 

26,312 ||Chatfee..... 134 

Re letuiete Charleston 5,501 

24,173 ||Chillicothe ,694 
3.4 Clayton 16,035 

Clinton..... ,075 

7,737 ||Columbia. . 31,974 

287,736 ||Crystal City 3,499 
5,870||De Soto. . 5,357 
3,016 |;Dexter..... 4,624 
2,981 ||Bast Prairie. 3,033 
2,418 ||Eldon...,.. 2/766 
2,923 Eldorado Springs 2,618 

11,844 ||Excelsior Springs 5 888 
,361]|/Farmington. 4,490 
2,952 ||Fayette..... 144 
7,013 ||Ferguson... 11,573 
6,019 ||Festus..... 199 
3,085 ||Flat River. 5,308 
,046 ||Florissant.. 3,737 

12,264 ||Fredericktown 3,696 
91 TONG. 6, oie 052 
4,270 ||Glendale 4,930 
5,733 ||Hannibal 20,444 
2,858 || Harrisonville 53 
7.623)|Haytl...... 302 
2,807 ||Herm: ,523 

22,490 || Higginsville 3,428 
91 sdale.... :902 

Independence 36,963 
Jackson. Ky 

4,746 ||Jefferson City 25,099 
3,727 ||Jennings.... 15,28 
4,138 ||Joplin...... 8,711 
3,789 ||Kansas City 456,622 

17,475||Kennett.... 6 
,893 ||Kinloch . 5,957 
6.232 ||Kirksville, . 11,110 


MISSISSIPPI—Continued 


1940 ||Place 


1950 «:1940 


MISSOURI—Continued 
6,011|| Kirkwood... 18,640 132 
,100}|Ladue..... . 5,386 "Bes 
12,168 aeke oe 3,233 
4,189||Lepanon.... 6,808 Boas 
,064||Lees Summit 2,554 2'263 
13,645 eae eet x 5,074 5,341 
7,818]|Liberty..... 4,709 3,598 
3 607||Macon 2 ais? 4'208 
s ACO... 2s z 
2,735||Malden..... 3,396 2,673 
20,892||Maplewood 13,416 12,875 
14,767 arce’ rt 3,172 3,206 
iei35 Maryville 6834 $700 
1,026}|Mexico..... 11,623 9,053 
3,124||Moberly... 13,115 12,920 
2,750||Monett..... 4,771 4,395 
,604||Mountain Grove 3,106 2,431 
62,107 Cae 5,790 5,318 
4,291||Nevada..... 8,009 8,181 
20,598||New Madrid 2,726 2,450 
,700}|North Kansas 
2,930 Nee 3,886 2,688 
1,495) |Overland. . 11,566 2,934 
3,451)| Pagedale. . 3,506. % > yee 
9,898] |Perryville. . 4,591 3,907 
35,481||Pine Lawn. C425 «St eee 
Portagevilie, see2 3107 
ee i) A i 
3,042|| Richmond. 4,299 4, 
15,296|| Richmond 
3,602 a a 15,045 12,802 
1,800||Rock Hill. . 3,847 1,821 
1,881 we. Socios 9,354 5,141 
3,433)|St. Ann..... 4,557 ™Raeee 
5,900||St. Charles. . 14,314 10,803 
3,338] |St. Joseph. . 588 75,711 
3,711 Louis... . 796 816,048 
5,129]|Ste. Genevieve 3,992 2,787 
2,748||Salem...... 3,611 3,151 
4,900||Sedalia. .... 0,354 20,428 
8,212||Shrewsbury 3,382 2,182 
24,460] |Sikeston 11,640 7,944 
3,3 Slater. <5... 2,836 3,070 
1,445/|Springfiel 66,731 61,238 
5,627||Sullivan. ... 3,019 2,517 
2,532 nton.... 6,157 ,046 
.258/|Union...... 917 2,125 
University City 39,892 33,023 
Valley Park. 1956 ,091 
4,056||/Vandalia 2,624 2,672 
2,577|| Warrensburg 6,857 5,868 
2,682)| Washington. 6,851 6,756 
2,636||Webb City. . 6,919 ‘033 
3,730|| Webster Groves 23,390 18,394 
:089|| Wellston. . . . ,306. -) “Shi. 
West Plains. 4,918 4,026 
“43 MONTANA 
11,004 
23,261 
8,665 
37,081 
2,509 
* 3,278 
3/014 
3,799 
41524 
29,928 
1332 
6,427 
15,056 
1245 
754 
5,874 
6,642 
7,313 
18,449 
2. 
21644 
2,538 
2,978 
,268 2,602 
Wolf Point. . 2.557 196: 
NEBRASKA 
7,891 6,253 
31422 3/639 
11.813 10,883 
3,858 1,184 
3,815 3,289 
3,396 2,968 
4,687 4,262 
ye 
3,692 3'038 
6,395 6,304 
6,203 146 
14,762 . 11,862 
* Gering.. 842 104 
Mtn ae: Gothenburg. 2.977 2,330 
10,080!!Grand Island 22.682 19,130 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 277 
Place 1950 1940 ||Place 1950 1940|| Place 1950 1940 
NEBRASKA—Continued NEW JERSEY—Continued or NEW JERSEY, Continued 
20,211 15,145||Burlington 12,051 10,905|| Mountain Lakes 2,806 2,205 
4,381 .360||Butler.... |: 4,050 gi) WepERe (t).  ASGTS ss lO gee 
wit “5 gaa ||Calawell.- 6,2 4,932|| Neptune City ah ee 
ats osallGape May,.  -gttor 2-288 |New Brunswick 38/811 33,180 
98,884 81,984||Caristadt 5,591 5,644]| New 
7,678 ,212||Carteret 13,03 11,976]| _ over (t 18,168, a eee 
6,872 7,339||Chatham 391 '888|| New Milford 6,006 3,215 
,335 10,490]||Clayton.... 3,023 2,320|| New Lea 3, 1380 2,374 
eaey adalClimte ar, a7) SUINRONGisdton 3000 BA 
2 5 side Par j " or ton 5, 970 9,91 
251,117 223,844||Clifton. .... 4,511 48,827|| North ing 
3, 532 Cate sea 3,376 ,603 pope (t) 41,560 39,714 
4,874 ,268 ||Collingswood 15,800 12,685}| *No: 
a 2,808||Cranford (t). 18,602 12,860 Vinelan a 5,646" t¢ 5 ponte 
12,858 12,057 esskill a a4 ,246|| Northfield. . 3,498 1848 
154 ,826||Delaware (t) 10/358 9 5 ae North Haledon 3,550 2,761 
4,912 ; Dover... . .,... 1,174 10,491|| North Plainfield 12) 766 10,586 
5 Dumont. 13,013 ,556|| North Wildwood 3, 158 1,921 
5,557 4,556||Dunellen.. 291 ,360]| * Northwest 
3,227 2,650||*Hast Keansburg 2.596 ...... vee 8,827. “ts aerate 
700 2,188||East Orange. 79/340 68,945|| Nutley . E 6,992 21,954 
3,128 2,648||East Paterson 15,386 ,937||Oaklyn..... 4,889 3,869 
3,595 2,719||East Rutherford 72 438 7,268|| Ocean City... 6,040 4,672 
2,658 2,510/|Eatontown.. . 3.044 ,758]| *Ocean Grove 3,806 oe aa 
6.178 ,383|| Edgewater. 952 4,028]| Oceanport. ,088 3,159 
NEVADA Egg Harbor rey, 3,838 3,589||Oradell..... 3,665 2,802 
Elizabeth. 112 1 7 109,942 es 8,037 35,717 
Boulder City 3,008: > Sern dees Englewood.. 23,145 18,966 palendes Eark 9,635 141 
oe City. 3,082 2,478) |Towing (t).. 16,840 ...... 8 5,178 
CS ee 5,393 4,094|lFair Haven. G 7560 2,491 Paras i) 3,688 
Els iV ARs 3,558 4,140||Prair Lawn. . 23,885 9,017|| Park Ridge. 2,519 
eeronderson 3,043 Ua Means Fairview.... 661 8,770|| Parsippany-Troy 
Las Vegas... 4,62: 8,422||ranwood.... 3,228 2,310 Hills (t).. 15,290 .....2. 
North Las Vegas 3,875 ....||Flemington.. 3,058 2,617|| Passaic. 61,394 

PEGI poh a aa 497 21,317!|*Plorence- Paterson, 139,656 
Sparks...... 8,203 5,31 Roebling... 6785 ~ ean Paulsboro O11 

innemucca 2.847 48. Fort Lee. . 11,648 9.468 Foes Gove ie fi 669 cae 

anklin. . 4 i ennsauken ; 
te EOP CHINE Freehold 7,550 6,952||Perth Amboy 41 1,330 41,242 
16,615 19,084 | Garfield 27/550 28;044||Phillipsburg. 18,919 18,314 
12,811 12,144||Garwood.... 4,622 ,622||Pine Hill. . 2,546 537 
27,988 27,171)|*Gipbstown. 2 BAN Piscataway. © 10,1805 seen 
»109 651)! Glassboro. .- 5,867 4,925|| Pitm 96 507 
+ 5,826 ,400)|Glen Ridge.. 7,620 7,331 Plainfield. 42/366 37,469 
15,874 14,990||Gien Rock... 7145 '177|| Pleasantville 11,938 11,050 
417 ,533||Gloucester . . 14,357 13,692||Point Pleasant 4,009 082 
5,664 5,398 ||Guttenberg. . 5,566 '200|| Point Pleasant 
4 3,095||Hackensack. 29/219 26;279||_ Beach. 900 2,059 
6,552 6,749||Hackettstown 3,894 ‘239||Pompton Lakes 4,654 3,189 
5,638 4,247|\Haddon OF : 2,379 Stee Princeton. . 2,230 7,719 
2,639 2,597!| Haddonfield 10,495 9,742||Prospect Park 5,242 714 
2,847 2,137||Haddon Heights 7.287 5,555||Rahway.... 21,290 17,498 
woes 125) 3,425]/Haledon. "204 5,303|| Ramsey. 670 566 
Haverhill. .. 3,357 3,487||Hamilton (t) 41, 156 eee itan..... 5,131 4,839 
Hooksettz. .. 2,792 2,273||\ Hammonton 7,668|| Red Bank 12,743 10,974 
Hudson. 4,183 3,409||Harrison.... 13,4 90 14,171|| Ridgefield. . 312 27 
Jaffrey. .... 2,911 2,879] Hasbrouck Ridgefleld Park 11,993 11,277 
Keene... 15,638 13,832|| Heights... 9,181 6,716]| Ridgewood. . ,481 14,948 
Laconia.... 14,745 13,484||Hawthorne.. 14,81 12/610|| River Edge... 9,204 287 
Lancaster... 3,113 3,095||Highland Park 9,721 ,002|| *Riverside. , A Me i 
Lebanon.... 8,495 ,590)| Highlands. . . 2/959 2'076|| Riverton... . 2,761 2,354 
Littleton... . 4,817 4,571||Hightstown. 3,712 3,486|| Rockaway. . 3,812 3,514 
Manchester. 82,732 77,685|| Hillsdale... . 4,127 3,438]| Roselle. .... 17,681 13,597 
Milford....< 159 ,927|| Hillside (t)., 21,007 18,556|| Roselle Park 11,537 166 
Nashua... .. . 4,669 32,927||Hoboken.. .. 50,676 ,115|| Rumson. .., 4,044 2,926 
Newmarket... 2,709 640) Trvington. . . 59,201 55,328|| Runnemede. 4,217 2,835 
Newport... .. ,131 5,304||Sersey City. 2991017 301,173|| Rutherford... 17/411 15,466 
Northumberland 2,779 2,740 ee 5,5 ,904||Salem...... 9,050 618 
Pembroke... 3,094 2,769||Kearny..... 39,952 39,467||Sayreville. .. 10,338 186 
Peterborough 2,556 470 Ronitworth. 4,925 ,451||Secaucus,... 750 9,754 
Plymouth... - 3,039 2,533!| Keyport. . 5,888 "147|| Somerville. . 11,571 8,720 
ar ae 18,830 14,821||*Lakewood. . 9:99.70 Sane eee South Amboy 8,422 7,802 
Rochester. . 3,77 12,012 Lambertville 4,477 4,447||South Bound 
Salem...... 4,80. 3,267||Landis eo Datei eras Brook, 2,905 1,928 
peer oe 6,927 6,136||Leonia...... 378 5,763||*Southeast Vine- 
Swanzey.. 2,801 ,262||Lincoln Park 3,376 2,186||_ land...... 6.37650 = wee 
Walpole. ..« 2,536 2,400||Linden..... 0,644 24,115||)South Orange 15,230 13,742 
Wolfeboro..- » 2,581 2,636 Diadeawold: 3,479 ,552||South Plainfield 8,008 yA!) 
NEW JERSEY : pee aery.. piven Lion Cpt ceed 11,308 10,714 
ttle Silver. i 4 outh wes! 

(t) Designates Township Roden a2 5,392 11,552]|_ Vineland... 2,880.2) re ae 
Asbury Park 17,094 14,617||Long Branch 23,090 17,408|| Summit. . 17,929 16,165 
Atlantic City 61,657 64,094)|Lyndhurst (t) 19,980 17,454 eonees A(t). 33,772 25,275 
Atlantic ee Madison.... 417 ,9441| Tenafly..... 9,651 413 

lands.. 3,083 178 2,340 *Toms PRiver 2,017 & eee 

9,531 9 ville »D97 6,065|| Totowa..... 6,045 13 
2,651 2,329 NEaplewaod 0) 25,201 23,139||Trenton.... 128,009 124,697 
77,203 79,198||Margate Ne 4,715 3,266|| Union (t)... 38,004 »730 
32,019 28,167||Matuwan. 3,739 2,758|| Union Beach 3,636 »0T6—. 
213 .250||Maywood. . 8,667 4.052]| Union City.. 55,537 56,173 
636 435 Merchantville 4,183 3,679|| Ventnor City 8,158 7,905 
ereniields, 17,647 10,275||Metuchen. . 379 6,557|| Verona..... 10,921 8,957 
Bernardsville 3,956 405) | Middlesex. 5,943 3,763}| Vineland... . 8,155 7,914 
Beverly.. 3,084 2,691 Middletown (t) 16,203 --....... Waldwick... 3,963 2,475 
Bloomfield. . 49,307 41,623||Midland Park 5,164 4,525|| Wallington. . 8,910 8,981 
Bloomingdale 251 ,606}|Millburn (t). 14,560 11,652)|*Wanamassa, QBL2 ST ade ate 
Bogota..... 7,662 7,346}| Milltown. 3,786 3,515|| Wanaque... 4,222 3,143 
Boonton.... 7,163 6,739}| Millville. .. 16,041 14,806]| Washington 4,802 4,643 
Bordentown, 5,497 4,223||Monteclair... 43,927 39,807|| Wayne (t).. TE,823) ‘or ceea 
Bound Brook 8,374 7,616||Morris Plains 2,707 2,018|| Weehawken (t) 14,830 14,363 
Bradley Beach 3,911 3,468||Morristown . 17,124 16, 270}; West Caldwell 4,666 3,458 
Bridgeton... 18,378 15,992||Mount Ephraim 4,449 ,282'| Westfield. . . 21,243 18,458 
Buena...... 2,640 § ,..... *Mount Holly ro A740: Sm ane WestLongBranch 2,739 2,030 


Place 1950 


278 Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


1940||Place 1956 1940 
* Fieri ile SS aii helen terial | Pane ke ED aie beh re, 
NEW JERSEY—Continued NEW YORK—Continued 
West New York 37,683 39,439||Elienville. .. 4,225 4, 
West Orange 28,605 25,662||Blmira..... 49, "716 45,106 
West Paterson 3,931 3,306||Elmira Heights 5,009 4,829 
Westville. .. 4,731 3,585||Elmsford.. . 3,147 3,078 
Westwood.. 6,766 5,388||Endicott.... 20,050 17,702 
Wharton... 3,853 3,854 OXG as 5 267 644 
*Whitesvilie-West Falconer. . 3,292 3,222 
Grove-Bradley Farmingdale 4,492 D24 
PARK 5) 0\6 7,480 =.....-.||Fayetteville. 2,624 2,172 
Wildwood. . wane 5,150 ral Park. 14,582 12,950 
*Williamsto 632 3,797 3,620 
Woodbridge Wer 35, ,758 lain . 2,935 2,770 
Woodbury. . 19,9 931 disse 3,8 3,859 
‘Wood-Lynne 2°76 Bets 7,09 5,738 
Wood Ridge. 6,283 Sioa ese eee 
NEW MEXICO Garden City. 14,486 11,223 
Alamogordo. 6,783 3,950)||Geneseo. 838 2,144 
Albuquerque 96.815 35,449||Geneva..... 17,144 15, 
*Armijo.... SB LG) aids. Glen Cove. 15,130 12 
esia..... 8,244 4,071||Glens Falls. . 19,610 18 
*Atrisco-Five Gloversville . 23,634 23. 
Points. 7,367 pipis taal GOBROIK. s-.. 57 3,311 3,073 
Belen... 4,49. 3,038||Gouverneur. 4,916 4,4 
Carlsbad. 17,975 7,116||Gowanda. .. 289 156 
Clayton. »DL 3,188||Granville . 2,826 3,173 
Clovis... 17,318 Great Neck. 7,759 1 
Deming. . 67) 8||Great Neck Plaza 4, 246 031 
Farmington 3,637 Green eae 4) 16 988 
Gallup...... ,133 Greenport. . 3,028 3,259 
Hobbs...... 13,875 Hamburg... 6,938 5,467 
Las Cruces. . 12,32. Hamilton. .. 3,507 1,790 
Las Vegas (city) 7,494 Hastings-on- 
Las Vegas (town) 6,269 Hudson... 7,565 7,057 
ordspd Z.. 31525 Haverstraw . 5,818 5, 
*Los OS 9,934 . ||Hempstead. . 29,135 20 
*Los Duranes 2,873 Herkimer... 9,400 9,617 
Lovington... 3,134 *Highland. . 3,035 mien 
Portales. ... ,112 Highland Falls 3,930 3. 
Raton... 5 ,241 Homer..... 244 2. 
Roswell..... 25,738 Hoosick Falls 4, 4 
Santa Fe.... 27,998 Hornell..... 15,049 15. 
Silver City 7,022 Horseheads. i 2 
Socorro..... 4,334 Hudson.. 11,629 11 
Truth or poe 4 588 ee Falls erst 6 
quence : un: on h «ees ||Solvay...... 
Tucumeari.. 8,419 *Huntington Sh Na eae re ives S318 
*Zuni Pueblo 2,563 Station. .. 9,924 eens South Glens Falls 3 645 "081 
(a) Truth or Consequences 9,363 8,927 h N 3/10: 2'093 
changed from Hot Springs in 1950. 3.657 *308 
NEW YORK Rte: | 2,849 
Albany..... 134,995  130,577\|Jamestown.. 43,354 205,967 
Albion,..... 850 4,660||Johnson City 19,249 6.87: 
Amityville ,. 6,164 5,058] |Johnstown. . P 3,402 
Amsterdam . 32,240 33.329||Kenmore. . . 0,066 008 
*Arlington. . DP OCe egies *Kings Park 10,960 70,304 
Attica,.... Pr 2,676 2,379||Kingston.... 81 6.563 
Auburn..... 36,722 35,753||Lackawanna $27,658 5451 
Babylon... 6,015 4,742||Lake Placid. i 100/518 
Baldwinsville 4,495 3,840||Lakewood... 3,013 16.679 
Ballston Piste 4,937 4,443/| Lancaster 8,665 ~ 4262 
Batavia. 17,799 17,267||Larchmont 6,330 31697 
Se a 5,416 4 Lawrence 4,681 3) 427 
“Bay Shore. URS wekvorn. Le Roy..... 4,721 3554 
Beacon..... 14,012 12,572 Liberty erakeme 4,658 2'534 
Pp ppenemiton, 80,674 78,309||Lindenhurst. 8,644 "903 
. RRO SI ee St. ce verpool. .. 9 ,500 .. " u 
Brockport... 4,748” 3,600||Tockport.... 251183 ' -24.379||Watervilet;,  tsitor  dateas 
Bronxville. . 6,778 6,888|)Long Beach, 15,58 9,036||Watkins Glen 3/052 °913 
Buffalo ann 580,132 575,901||Lowville.... 3,671 3,578||Waverly 03 450 
Canajoharie. 2,761 2,577 17,314 —-14,557||wellsville. -: 6,402 5,942 
Canandaigua 8,332 8, z ,21 3,863||Westbury... 7112 4,524 
Canastota 4,458 4; 5 9,501 8,743||*West Elmira 3,833 ‘ 
Canisteo, 2,625 2,550]|Malverne. . . 8,086 5,153]! westfie 663 *'g 434 
Canton..... 4,379 3,018||Mamaroneck 15,016 13,034|| West ee 3, 099 "53 
Carthage.. 4,420 4,207||Massena.... 13,137 11,328]| Whitehall. 4851 
Catskill... . 392 5,429||Mechanicville : 7/449||White Plains 43°46 40,327 
Cedarhurst. : 6,051 5,463]|Medina..... 6,179 5,871]| Whitesboro... 90 "53 
Central Islip BOG TEE Mees ss «5 Middletown. 22,586 21,908) Williamsville 4649 3'614 
Cohocs 2.) 27373 ar'eabi[Monawk.... ‘ate 19tgga|| Williston Park 7.505 75 
Seeistaia ’ . ohawk.... ; He t iW 
Gooperstown 2,727. © 2,599||Monticelio.. —«4/228.-S 3:73 7||yomRets.-.. 152,798 142,598 
Comers! apaee — agera|aaoume meee, 8000 goat ae <8 
meat ; ' ount Morr: : i 
Cortland...; 18,152 -15,881|/Mount Vernon 71,899 67382 NORTH CAROLINA 
Coxsackie... 2,722 2, Newark..... 10 eee 9,646||Ahoskie..., 3,579 2,313 
Croton-on- Newburgh. 31,956 31,883||Albemarle. . 11,798 4,060 
Hudson... 4,837 3,843||New Hyde Park is "349 4,691|| *Arlington. 5,085 : 
Dannemora.. 4,122 4/830||New Rochelle 59,725 58.408||Asheboro. .. 7,701 * 6.981 
Dansville. 5,253 4.976||*New Windsor 2,754 ...... Asheville.... 53,000 51,310 
Depew...... 7,217 6,084||New York.. 7,891,957 7,454,995||Beaufort.. .. 31212 272 
Dobbs Berry 6,268 5,883 Bronx. ... 1, at 277 1,394,711 ||Belhaven . 2.528 2/360 
; ; rooklyn. 698,285 ; : 
Dunkirk... 18,007 17,713 Mankanaat 1,960, yo 1,889,024 Cm ean, aie se 
; ; ueens (297,634 
ae 2,547 343 waichmond fe 55 17444 ere te F061 * 8,567 
a (834). Mont Gorrie : Boone.,.... ; 
*East Northport 3,842 0 11... Niagara Falls 90,872 78,029||Brevard. 3008 es 
East Patchogue 4,124 ...... North Pelham 5,046 5,052|| *Brown-Norcott d : 
tis ke ras ree oe Noreliporti7: 3,859 3,093]| Mills. . 802 
= , 5. North §: crete POOLS Fe sark amerii 
Bast Syracuse 4,766 4,520°'North Tweens: 740 Papal a7 bee 


8,804!'Canton,.... 


1950 


*Caroleen- 
Avondale- 
Henrietta. 3,494" 
Chapel Hill 9,177 
Charlotte 134,042 
Ch 3,492 
Clinton.... 4,414 
Concord... 16,486 
*Cramerton. 3,211 
Bannertown 2,937 
Draper..... 3,629 
Dunn...... 6,316 
urham,... 71,311 
*East Gastonia 3,733 
*East Marion 2,901 
Edenton. . 468 
Elizabeth ‘City 12 pe 
*Erwin...:. 344 
Farmville. . . 2,942 
Fayetteville. 34,715 
Forest and 4,971 
Gastonia. . 23,069 
Goldsboro.. 21,454 
Graham. 5,026 
Greensboro.. 74,389 
Greenville... 16,724 
Hamlet..... 061 
Henderson. 10,996 


*Mills-East Rock- 
ham... 5,180 
Monroe..... 10,140 
Mooresville. 7,121 
Morehead City 5, 144 
Morganton. 8/311 
Mount Airy. Fe 192 
Mount Olive _ 3,732 
New Bern... 15,8 12 
Newton..... 039 
*North Belmont 3.948 

haa Be 

TE 4,379 
Reehwnitown 8,653 
Oxford... .. 6,685 
Plymouth... 4,486 
eigh..... 65,679 


m2) 
Reidsville. . 11,708 
Roanoke Rapids 8,156 
Rockingham 3)351 
Rocky oes 27/697 
Roxboro, 4,321 


isbury i 
Sanford... 10,013 
Scotland Neck 2, 
Selma...... 639 
Shelby...... 15,508 
Siler City..... 2, 
Smithfield... 5,574 
*South Fay-~ 


etteville... , 3,428 
*South Gastonia 6,465 


Southern Pines rave 

3,891 

§,542 

16,901 

8,120 

11,154 

73! 

Wadesboro. . 3,408 

Wake Forest 3,704 

on ,698 

Waynesville 5,295 

*West End.. 2,797 
Whiteville... 4, 
Williamston. 4 

Wilmington 45,043 


Winston- 
Salem. ... 87,811 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismarck. 18,640 
Deviis Lake. 6,427 


Dickinson. 7,469 


ee ee 
NORTH CAROLINA-Continued 


1940 


Place 


~~ Se tT ee ee eee eT en ee , 


1950 


NORTH DAKOTA-Continued 


ste eee 


10,697 
7,298 
1032 
2,907 
6,851 
5,125 
7,378 
With OHIO 
ee 3, 
60,195}|Akron..... 274,605 
aoa rialpa Alliance 26,161 
rahe 3,542 
14,287 
23,696 
7 11,660 
2,773 
2,98! 4,34 
17,428)||Barberton. 27,820 
,035]| Barnesville 4,665 
21,313]|Bay........ 6,917 
17,274 get ke ; 9,105 
,339]|Bellaire..... 12,573 
59,319 Belletontatie 10,23 
12,674||Bellevue. . 6,906 
Aas Pes sc. 12,051 
7,647||Bexley 12,378 
5,381 Bowling “Green 12,005 
Brecksville. . 2,664 
49. 4,309 
6,317 
2,606 
365 
10,327 
3,020 
14,739 
2,882 
,912 
260 
2,658 
5,703 
3,085 
: 9,944 
Chillicothe. . 20,133 
Geert 47 Cincinnati .. 03,998 
6,475|| Circleville... 8,723 
6,682{|Cleveland,.. 914,808 
3,695|| Cleveland 
7,67 Heights 59,141 
6,286||Clyde...... 083 
2,929}; Columbiana, 3,369 
11,815||Columbus 375,901 
5,407||Conneaut 10,230 
~.+...||Coschocton.. 11,675 
Crestline... . 4,614 
4,478 ||Crooksville.. 2,960 
5 eas Cuyahoga Falls 29,195 
3,991||Dayvton..... 243,872 
2,461||Deer Park 7,241 
46,897 || Defiance 11,265 
Gstsisrers Delaware 11,804 
10,387 || Delphos 6,220 
8,545 agen 4,432 
3,657||Dover.. =>. . 9,852 
25,568 ast. Claveland 40,047 
,599|| Eastlake. . 7,486 
2,326 || East Liverpool 24/217 
19,037 past Palestine 5,195 
,960||Eaton...... 
2,559 Elmwood Place 4,113 
2,00 lyria...... 307 
14,037 ||Euclid...... 41,396 
2,197 ||Fairborn 7,847 
3,678 ||Fairport. . 4,519 
Fairview Park. 9,311 
Be eee Findlay . 23 845 
ope Fostoria... ! 14,351 
3,225||Franklin. 5,388 
3°052||Gallon.. 19/058 
3,952||Galion...... i 
We EE Gallipolis . 71 
11,440 Garfield Heights 21: 662 
7,148||Geneva..... {718 
11,041 Lg er 10,113 
,615||Golf Manor. 3,60) 
3,587 ||Grandview 
1,562 Heights. 7,659 
8,569 ||Granville.... 2,653 
2,940 Greenfield... 4,862 
Caos Greenhills. . . 3,005 
3,011}|Greenville.. . 8,85$ 
3,966 ||Hamilton.., 57,951 
33,407 ||Hicksville. . . 2,629 
19,234 || Hillsboro. 5,126 
eaere wets 
79,815||Huron...... s 
ee ae 3,105 
Ironton 6,333 
496 || Jackson. . 504 
1B '204||Kent....... 12,418 
5.839 Kenton..... 8,475 


ee ih 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


Place 1950 

OHIO—Continued 
Lakeville... . 3,432 
Lakewood... 68,071 
Lancaster. . 


2 
*Leavittsburg 2,533 
Leb: 


Hoenn De 
Logan...... 5,972 
London.. 5,222 
5|| Lorain. . 51,202 
Loudonville. 2,523 
Louisville. . . 3,801 
Lyndhurst. 7,359 
Madeira... H 


4||Maple Heights 15,586 


bie reas 3,514 
2|| Marietta. . 16,006 
Marion..... 33,817 
Martins ably 13,220 
9|| Marysville. 4,256 
08 by bette 7p.04 


Minmioouca 6, 325 


100 || Middleport. . 3, 446 


Middletown. 33,695 
Minerva. . 3, 280 


2||Mingo Junction 4/464 
4 || Montpeliers. 3:8 


67 
Mount Healthy 5,533 
Mount Vernon 12,185 


4||Napoleon... 5,335 
5}/ Nelsonville. . 4,845 


Newark.. $4,275 
New Boston. 754 
Newburg Heights 3 689 


1||Newcomerstown 4,514 


New Lexington 4,233 
New Phila- 
delphia. .. 12,948 


New 

‘Richmond, ’54 2,555 
Newton Falls 4,451 
N 16,773 


North Baltimore 2;771 
North Canton 4032 
ao College one 


5)| North Olmsted & '604 


North Royalton 3, 939 
9,775 


orwalk. 
Norwood. 35,001 
Oakwood. 9,691 
Oberlin..... 062 


Ottawa..... 2,962 
Oxford...... 944 
6||Painesville. . 14,432 
Parma...... 28,897 
Parma Heights 3,901 
Perrysbirg.. 4,006 
PIGUa.i.c asks 17,447 
Pomeroy. 3, 


3}|Port Clinton 5,541 


Portsmouth, 36,798 


Ravenna., .. 9,857 
Reading.... 7,836 
Rittman.... 3,810 


Rocky River 11,237 
Mari crperners pe 


ees 3,963 
St. Bernard. 7,066 


1/|St. Clairsviie 3,040 


St. Marys.. 6,208 
5||Salem...... 12,754 
Sandusky... 29,375 
Sebring..... 4,045 
1||Shadyside. 4,433 


Shaker Heights 28,222 
*Sharon. 2,858 


Bonen Euclid 15,432 
Springfield. . 78,508 
Steubenville. 35,872 


9||Strongsville. 


3,504 

Struthers... 11,941 

Tallmadge. , 5,821 
Tiffin, 


rao, 18,952 
App | oe 3,30. 
tesa 203,616 
Toronts 7,2 
TROY i ses) 10,661 
Uhrichsviile, 6,614 


280 
Place 


OHIO—Continued 


University 
Heights... 


UI Arlington 9,024 
Upper Sandusky aon 


Wellsville 


West Carroliton 
vil 


Xenia 12 
Yellow Springs) 


Youngstown. 
Zanesville... 


OKLAHOMA 


Bethany.... 
Blackwell... 
Bristow 


Broken Arrow 
Chandler.... 
Checotah... 
Cherokee... 
Chickasha... 


Lindsay.... 
Madill...... 


Midwest City 
Muskogee... 
ae Hills 


Okemah.... 
Oklahoma Cit 
Okmulgee... 
Pauls Valley 
Pawhuska.. . 
Pawnee..... 


Ponca City... 
Poteau..... 
Pryor Creek. 
Purcell. .... 
Sallisaw,.... 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 


Place 


Cit ae 


0}/Eugene..... 


Forest Grove 
Grants Pass. 
Gresham.. ... 
*Hayesville. 
Hermiston. . 


Hilisboro.... 
Hood River. 
ey Falls 


Oswego..... 
Pendleton... 
Portland.... 
Prineville, . 


Redmond... 


Roseburg... 
a Helens... 


a@lem...... 


Seaside. .... 


Silverton... 


1}|Springfield. . 
5||Sweet Home 
The Dalles, '54 
Tillamook... 
0}|West Linn. . 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Aldan,..... 


Aliquippa. .. 
Allentown... . 
Altoona.... 


2)||Arnold 


*Arnold City- 
Fairhope. . 
Ashland. ... 


4 ||*Beaverdale- 


Lloydell. . 


2||Beaver Falls 


edford.... 


8 ||Bellefonte.. . 
Bellevue.... 
0||Bellwood... 
Bentleyville, 
Berwick..., 


Bethel...>. ' 


bo 
EJ 


oo aS 
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2,500 


Place 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


6,655 
East Conemaugh 4,101 


Forty Fort 


428||Freeland,... 


Freeport... . 


6''Gallitzin.... 


- 
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ae 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


Gettysburg... 7,046 
Gill asia 2,641 
Girard = 3,864 
1 cae 8,707 
*Glen Lyon. 3,921 
Glenolden... 6,450 
Greencastle. 2,661 
Z 16,923 
Green Tree. 2,818 
Greenville... 9,210 
Grove City.. 7,All 
amburg... 3,805 
Hanover.... 14,048 
Harrisburg 89,544 
Hatboro.... 188 
Hazleton 35,491 
Hell WH. . 5,435 
*Hershey- 
lghspire,-. 2798 
'D! * 
Hollidaysburg 6,483 
Homeste: 0,046 
Honesdale... 5,66: 
Hummelstown 3,789 
Huntingdon ; 
ndiana..... 1,743 
I 4,2 
Ae i piarese 4,228 
Jeannette 16,172 
Jenkintown 130 
Jermyn..... D380 
Jersey Shore 5,595 
Johnsonburg 4.56 
oS elabaoe 63,232 
ee 5,706 
Kenhors »DS1 
eennett “Sdiare 3, 699 
Kingston. . 21, 
Kittanning. . 7,731 
Kulpmont.. had 


oes Haven. 
juzerne..... if 
Lykens ~ dora High 2,735 
“1g ora- - 
field..... 5,410 
McAdoo.... 4,260 
*MecChesney- Bran- 
denville-Loyal- 
Teter 83,277 
MeDonald.. 3,543 
McKeesport. 51,502 
MckKees Rocks _ 16,241 


McSherrystown 2,510 
Mahanoy Gy 10, on 


Manheim 4,24 
Mansfield 2,657 
Marcus Hook 3,843 
*Marshallton 3,390 
Masontown. ,050 
Mauch Chunk, 2.959 
Meadville... 1972 
Pe rocrepaiadael 6786 
Meyersdale.. 3,137 
Middletown. 9,184 
Midland.... 491 
Millersburg. 2,861 
of pie haga 2,551 
7,287 
8,578 
7,783 
7,415 
Monessen. . 17,896 
Monongahela 8,922 
Monto’ le 3,293 
Moosic..... 965 
Morrisville. 6,787 
Mount Carmel 14,222 
Mount Jo. ;006 
Mount Oliver 6,646 
Mount Pepn 630 


Mount Union 4,690 


Muncy. 7 
Muohall.... 16,437 
Myerstown.. 050 


- 1940]| Place 1950 1940|| Place 1950 1940 
LL j— ee 
er PENNSYLVANIA—Continued Seo oe aan 
5 Nanticoke... 20,160 24,387]| *Strabane.. 2,861 AP are 
3,710]|Nanty-Glo. . 5.425 6.217|| Stroudsb Bae 6.186 
ous pervert. a} 5,407 5,217||Summit H' 4,924 5, 
8,748)| Nazare’ 5,830 5,721)|Sunbury. . 15,570 15, 
silt on piouunetioning- New Susquehanna 
4,825 Columbus. 4186 o~ pcan Depot. . 2,646 * 2,740 
,511||New Brighton 9,535 9,630 Swarthmore: 4,825 4,061 
16,743)||New Castle. 48,8 47,638)|Swissvale. 16,488 15,919. 
,880|}|New Cumberland 6,204 4,525|| Swoyersville, 7,795 9,234 
8,149)|/New Holland 2,602 2,153]| Tamaqua. .. 11,508 12,486 
6,296||New Kensington 25, 146 24,055|| Tarentum,. . 9,540 9,846 
3,717|| Norristown... 38,126 38,181)| Taylor... 7,176 9,002 
13,076|| Northampton 9,332 9,622||Throop..... 5,861 7,382 
83,893 Soren 2 Bolla Titusville... 8,923 8,1 
8008 North Braddock 12 724 18679 Teattord 3968 £017 
a 0C. its ‘ 
4,031 pe Catasau- *Trevorton.. 2,545 Pes: See 
See 2,530||Turtle Creek 12,363 9,805 
i teas North Charleroi 3 Be 674|| Tyrone. .... 8,214 8,845 
2,371||North East 4/2 704|| Union City.. 3,911 3,843 
5,910 Northintecland 307 4,469|| Uniontown... 20,471 21,819 
19,041 h 2/998 lang: ,08 2.431 
5,687 Vandergria 9,524 10,725 
3,264 Verona..... 4,325 2306 
Warren..... 14,849 14,891 
Washington, 26,280 26,1 
2|| Waynesboro. 10,334 10,231 
Waynesburg. 5,514 4,891 
Weatherly. . 2,622 2,754 
Wellsboro. . 4,215 3,665 
Wesleyville.. 5 3,411 2,918 
West Chester 15,168 13,289. 
West Hazleton — 6,988 7,523 
5|| West Homestead 3,257 1926 
West Mifflin 17,985 8,6 
Westmont... 4.410 3,741 
75 4,358 4,1 West Newton 3,619 2,765 
20,679 ene °2, 071, 605 1,931,334|| West Pittston 7,230 7,943 
7,550|| Philipsburg . 3,963|| West Re: 072 4,907 
.159||Phoenixville. 12/932 12'282|| West View.. 7.581 7.215 
,966||Pitcairn.. 5,857 »310}}*West Washing- 
61,345 Pittsburgh. . 676,806 671,659 SONS: ewe 4,492 
316 || Pi 012 ,828||West Wyoming 2,863 
10,837 Piearant Hills 3, 8082 ons West York.. +756 
»710||/Plymouth., 3,021 15,507|| Whitehall. . 7,342 
8,467||/Polk....... 004 ,690]| White Oak: : 6,159 
11,111||Portage. 4,371 *123|| Wilkes-Barre 76,826 
397||Port Allegany 2,519 2,356|| Wilkinsburg. 31,418 
27,206||Port Carbon 3,024 3,279|| Willia: ort 45,047 
Port Vue. ,. 4,756 3,601|| Wilmerding 325 
2,425||Pottstown. 22,589 20,194 ilson...... 159 
4,275|| Pottsville 23,640 24,530)}| Winsber 8,010 
6,615||Prospect Park 5,83: 5.100|| Winton.... 6,280 
4,358||Punxsutawney 8,969 9,482|| Wyoming 4,511 
3,571 Qiekertowa, 5,67. 5,15! yo. fs 4,187 
13,017}|Rankin 6,941 7,470|| Yeadon..... 11,068 
4,840]|Reading 109,320 110,568|| York.:..... 9,953 
2'463 Red Lio: 5,119 ,891|| Youngwood. 2,720 
a0 ete eae 3 3,751 3,784||Zelienople. . 2,981 
’ epublic- 
3,048|| _ Cardale.. S026 bene RHODE ISLAND 
Reynoldavilie 3,569 3,675 bE rtalet Sag 8,246 6,231 
ise laces Ridgway.... 6,244 6,253|| Bristol, ..... 2,320 11,159 
5,127||Ridley Park. 4,921 3.887 Botiiville” ; 8,774 8,185 
Roaring Spring 2,771 2,724|| Central Falls. 23,550 25,248 
Rochester... 7,197 7,441|| Coventry... 9,869 +998 
Somisiereg *Rocky Grove 3,111 ......])/Cransten.... 55,060 47,085 
530] | Royersfo! 3,862 3,605|| Cumberland. . 12) 842 625 
55,355) /St. Clair. . 5,856 ,809|| East Greenwich 4, 923 842 
17,021]|St. a 7,846 7'653|| East Providence 35,871 32,165 
,128||Sayre....... 7,735 7,569)| Glocester.... 2,682 09) 
13,442 Schuylktil ae 6,597 6,518 eters we 3,676 3,230 
3,831}|Scottdale. 6,249 6,493)| Johnston.. 725 10,672 
1,880}|Scranton 125,536 140,404]| Lincoln. . 11,270 10,577 
4,123]|Selinsgrove 514 877 Middletown... 7,382 379 
Agee aa Sewickley 836 5,614|| Newport..... 7,564 30,532 
3,721||Shamokin 16,879 18,810 aii he 
3,009||Sharon..... 6,454 25,622)|.. town...... 14,810 4,604 
18,919||Sharon Hill. 5,464 4,467 North | ER EORS 
5,709||Sharpsburg. . 7,296 8,202 dence..... 13,927 12,156 
5,351||Sharpsville. . 414 5,129 North ‘Smiltielg 5,726 ol 
3,250]|Shenandoah. 15,704 19,790|| Pawtucket. . 81,436 75,797 
7,046||Shillington. . 5,059 4,932 Portsmouth. 6,578 68: 
6,373 Shippensburg 5,722 5,244|| Providence. 8,674 253,504 
2,959 4,343 4,062||Scituate...., 1905 838 
1,867 $ 93 5,430||Smithfield.... 6,690 4,611 
7,811||Souderton.. . 4,521 4,036||South Kings- 
8,313]|South Connellis- town...... 10,148 7,282 
8,686 ville........ 610 2,628/|| Tiverton 5,659 5,018 
7,061)|South Fork.. 2,616 3,023/| Warren...... 8,513 oL 
20,257||South Greens- Warwick 43,028 28,757 
8,82. burg..... 980 2,616|| Westerly. . 12,380 11,199 
3,019]|*South Union- West Warwick 19,096 18,188 
$368 town,.... 3,425 mer ray Woonsocket. . 50; 211 303 
17°780 Ase iy oar er 3,002 SOUTH CAROLINA 
2,855||South tb Wiiliams- 1395 4,930 
984 port...... 6,364 11,152 6,168 
3,6 Spangler. . 013 210 19,424 
§,824||Spring City. 3,258 +702 008 
..4,763||Springdale. . 4,939 2,504 oo toasts 
2,606}| State College 17,227 , 2.954 3,000 
13,900)|Steelton. 12,574 13,115 Batesburg.. 3,169 2,933 
2,692'|*Stowe..... Ai}, ree pea Beaufort. . 5,081 18 


f 


282 


Place 1950 
un, 
SOUTH CAROLINA-Continued 
Belton...... 3,371 
Bennettsville 5,140 
Bishopville. . 3,076 

*Brandon- 

Judson... 11,008 
Camden.... be 
WO ds clei ; 
Charleston. . 70,174 
Cheraw..... ,836 

~Che 6,893 
Clinton. . 168 
Clover...... 3,276 
Columbia, 86,914 
Conway.... ,073 
Darlingto’ 6,619 
Denmark, ’53 542 

GD ciajese L171 
*Dunean. 950 
*Bast saalney aa 
Hau Claire, ‘ 9,238 
Edgefield 2,518 
aeons pple 
nm 5,41 
ce 2,513 
Forest Acres 3,240 
Fort Mill... 3,204 
Gaffney... . ./ 8,123 
Georgetown. 6, 
*Graniteville 3,362 
*Great Falls 3,533 
Greenville. 58,161 
Greenwood. 13,806 
ea) ogee 5,050 
Hartsville. . 658 
Honea Path. 2.840 
Jackson, "52 2,580 
Kinestree. . . 3,621 
Lake City... 5,112 
Lancaster... 159 
*Lancaster Mills- 
Springdale 4,313 
eee Bath 3,696 
8,658 
2,688 
1775 
6,834 
Mullins 4,916 
Myrtle Beach 3.345 
New Ellenton, 
*53 4,011 
Newberry 7/546 
No. Augusta, "53 8,937 
Orangebur oe 15, 322 
*Orr Mills. 2, 625 


*Piedmont.. 2, $73 
*Riverside-City 
View-W ood- 
side...... 8,471 
Rock Hill... 24,502 
*Sans Souci-Union 
Bleachery. 9,337 
*Saxon..... 108: 
Seneca...... 649 
*Shannontown 65,828 
*South Green- 
wood..... 71 
Spartanburg. 36,795 
Summerville. 3,312 
ppter ais Fie\p 185 
Union...... 730 
Eee Mills 2,654 
Walhalla. . , 104 
Walterboro... 4,616 
*Ware Shoals 3,032 
W. Columbia, 
"50 4,373 


Nov. 
*whites Bridge 
Road-North Win- 
yah Heights pare 


Whitmire... ,006 
Williamston. 2,782 
Williston, 53 4,264 
Winnsboro, . 1267 
*Winnsboro 

Mills..... 936 


*Woodburn els 3 00 
Woodruff. 3, 


, 


MOG E s.-:s\0 a 
SOUTH ee 
Aberdeen... 21,051 
Belle Fourche 3,540 
Brookings... 7,764 
Canton..... »030 
Deadwood. . 3,288 
Hot Springs. 5,030 
Huron... :... 2,788 
TAG... es 1422 
Lemmon 2,760 
Madison... . 5,153 
Milbank. . 2:982 


1940 


1950 


eee oe ee Oe Se ee 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Continued 


2,119 ||Mitehell. ... 12,123 
4,895 || Mobridge. .. 3,7. 
"99. Giada 5,715 
id City.. 25,310 
5,747 ||Sioux Falls. . 5 
hate eta: Eee 
1497 ||Sturgis. . ... 3,471 
6,392 || Vermillion 337 
5,704 ||Watertown. . 12,699 
067 || Webster. ... 503 
62,396 ||Winner..... 1252 
4066 || Yankton.. .. 7.709 
ts TENNESSEE 
4 Atcoa....5.. 6, 
penne Athens..... 8,618 
4 a *Banner Hill 2,873 
5,183 ||Belle Meade. 2,831 
"508 ||*Bemis. .... 248 
2,119 ||Bristol (a) . . 16,771 
Brown: le. weal 
Re Chattanooga 131,041 
54 + . 
—. Cleveland 12,605 
2,919 ||CUnton..... 3,712 
*636 ||Columbia. . . 10,911 
5,559 || Cookeville 92: 
ae Co mn 4,379 
Sate Dayton..... 191 
34,734 ||Dickson. . . ) 
13,020 || Dyersburg 10,885 
,940 pen ete eA ae 
Siem ee is 
2.765 || Eas ge. . 
Pe ite Elizabethton 754 
3,182 ||Erwin...... 387 
2/522 ||Etowah..... 261 
4,430 || Fayetteville. 5,447 
Franklin.... W475 
ORE 3 Gallatin. LOT 
Rit Greeneville... 8,721 
6,894 || Harriman 389 
2,391 Henderson. - f 
2,381 ||*Highland Park- 
5,746 Litz Manor 4,846 
4,392 ||Humboldt... 7,42 
1,597 ||Jackson..... 30,207 
Jefferson City 3,633 
en ee Johnson City 27,864 
7,510 {| Kingsport... 19,571 
2,.629||Knoxville... 124,769 
10,521 ]|La Follette. . 1797 
Rreiorate"s Lawrenceburg 5,442 
cote = weie 913 
eaten: 5,159 
eearnn « 5,164 
566 
3,567 
Oot *Lynn Garden- 
15,009 West View-Fort 
Robinson-Morri- 
Saye son City.. 8,627 
trees MceKenzie.. 3,774 
2,155 McMinnville 7,577 
Beatenis artin 4,082 
Mareviiie 7,742 
Bs St he Memphis 16,000 
32,249 MAN vices 4,938 
,023 ||Mitlington. . 696 
15,874 ||Morristown . 3,019 
'478 ||Mount Pleasant 2/931 
Ard Murfreesboro 1 "052 
2,820 || Nashville 307 
3,373 ||Newport. ,892 
oo--+.|/*Oak Ridge afte 
1,744||Pulaski... . 5,762 
Ripley...... 1318 
Rockwood. . 4,272 
elt Rogersville. . 2,545 
ope Shelbyville. . 9,456 


09 ||*South Harriman 2/761 


pean Pittsb’ ri 1573 
Sparta pe 


Ss ae 4,299 
Springfield... 6,506 
Sweetwater.. ,199 
Trenton..... 3,868 


Tullahoma. . 
Union City.. 
Ms pings A i 


(a) See also Bristol, 


TEXAS 
iy eae “aac 45.570 
eavtotses 3,01 
Alamo Heights eae. 
Apne Ae 26 
Alvin, <.2¢ 2 se 701 
Amarillo.... 74,246 


1950, 15,954; 1940, 9,76 


10,633 
3: 


13,844 


i) 
o 
i 
I 


Places in U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
Place 


Place 1950 1940 
TEXAS—Continued 
3,294 11 
3,399 1,963 
2,708 2,338 
8,396 4,095 
692 4,240 
5,194 4,765 
3,782 2453 
132,459 87,930 
5,302 4,472 
uae Uae 
Sos 59,061 
9,348 6,789 
10,173 1,124 
6,246 3572 
3016 3,081 
17/286 12/604 
2'731 1,329 
7:049 6,349 
18/059 10,018 
4,544 3,470 
5,944 5,002 
6,610 5,826 
6,941 6.435 
6,161 4/009 
36,066 22/083 
20,181 13,398 
18°102 11,842 
4555 2’814 
2,548 2/366 
5,052 5,040 
2/700 2151 
4)364 2/622 
4/316 2/494 
4,750 2/178 
4/323 3,010 
7,619 6,464 
5,230 4'868 
2/577 23431 
4,353 4.095 
12/905 10,558 
5,183 1,783 
6,530 6,054 
7,925 2/184 
774 5,213 
"878 2,422 
840 3; 
889 4, 
SAE aii 298 4 


7, 
Corpus oe 108, 287 


Corsicana, . 
Cotulla 


Fort Stockton 


rt Worth. 


Grand Prairie 
Greenville. . 


4|| Haltom City 


Hamilton, . 
lin 


faqeean ens 
Sepesenerss 


1) 
wor 
P< 
i) 


t 
© 


—_——— 


_— te ole ee Ce & 
Places in the . : 
— U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 283 
. 1940||Place 195 = 
0 
TEXAS—Continued TEXAS—Co ee ae hai 
*Hebbronville 4,302 sear ntinued VERMONT—Continued 
: Gee +g agz||Bogemberg.. 8.210 «3.457/|Bellows Falls (see Rockingham) 
= 2813 2,301 |/Rusk.--2-2. 6,598 2.028 eye - AIL “11,257 
Pa * an Angelo. 52) 4 ‘8: 
Siena Pare (40g veamelatn AMEN, G08 BEAU Branden5 bake 
; 2,723 . ..-...||San Augustine 2/510 1/51 Beattiepotos O.: 11,522 10,933 
f3sn.  4igallaee Ble” 13,271 9/501||Colcheste: 33155 271686 
yaret ’ San Diego.. 4'397 2'674|| Essex ester. 3,897 3,031 
5961163 384,5i4||San Marcos, 413-2264 “desea: Seine 30811 Ony 
poe Say SEE san Marce, 88) 8.008 tara fi mu 3eso 2808 
Heo, 3s. lcaeeae: Eien Sp ae 
aia 2,951  ° 2,868||Seminole.". 3,479 ite, Middleby: 4778 B75 
ren 7,213} |Seymour. "779 3°338| |e e 8,61 2193 
3,164 Ser eee 3,322 3123 Moree ee 8,006 
2588 2707 |IBR "150-47 186|Noroe ee ee 3/130 
oie 1,571 )|Stisbee...---- 3,179 a'naBll Wo 217 4/902 
2,714 °654||Sinton.. 4/254 3°770| Ponte: 4,314 - 3,601 
ae 2,891/|Slaton..°..: 5,036 3587 Poultney... 936 3'781 
7,691 2,584||Smithville... 3,379 3'100||Rionte nt Be 3,278 
ean 5,572||Snyder..... 5'010 3'815 pert Oe 2'646 
7'O4 6,708||Sonora...... 2,633 3’508|/RocKingham.. 5,499 5,737 
1388 1,263||South Houston 4,126 "982 Bellows Falls 
8,808 *782||Stamtord . 19 Aa Ree 3,881 236 
zoe 1644||Stephenville. 7,155 <768| no eS. 1776291088 
2°497 ,531| (Sulphur Springs 8,991 @742ilge gopeee 8,55 8,037 
2607 «2,5 ||Sweotwater.. 18619 10,367||" “Vilage 570 Pgs? 
19389 waag||Eahoka..-:: 2184s 3939)| gout Burtington 3 3,279 «1336 
ee me Seana mc 2 
ens L151|/Temple....- abe? —«1BiBad Swanton. “146 3,543 
Perea St ie 11544 —-10;481|| Tanase” 4,276 4/118 
Z 364 eae Terrell Hills. 2,708 '93 Vitage tS 0S SOL 
ee ee oaks $,001|/Texarkaha (a) 24,753 17,019 pasar des 4,402 4155 
Littleneld. 6540 $,087//Texas City.. 16,620 °748|| winoosid 3,467 ahr 
Livingston; 2863 1.851 ves 3,222 2.085i|Woodstock... 2/618.” 
Eookhart i Bare Bots Vatreisity Park 24,279 14,458 VIRGINIA 
mgview... eid!) Uvalde..... ; i 
ee re yee yi ee 12/651 9'277||Abingdon. . . 70 3,158 
Lufkin...:) 153135 9,567 oe = 3. '708 byreee Ferrwes 6 aSe 33,528 
MeAllen oor ALT ||Wormee — _d'eee '655||ApPalachia.. =» 2,915 3010 
McCamey .. 3131 pats Weatherford 8,093 5,924 *Arlington-Five Ms 
McGregor .. 3'669 306: eee gten.: 3,676 3'308|| Forks-Ken~- 
Ree Linton 2,062|| Weslaco . 7,514 6'383|| Wood... 4,194 ene 
atta. 3603 3308 est Orange 2,539 ...... Ashland.... 2,610 1,718 
Marlins: aes ao West University *Bassetts. . 3,421 fon 
Marshall. 23'327 1s'4i0llwh oe tiated 17,074 9,221||Bedford... 4/061 3.973 
Mathis... -. "051 1950 White 4,450 4'386||Big Stone Gap 5,173 4,331 
a aie 3,810 3,869 serge 827 Blackstone. (S'836 es 
ni et ees 2 toe peed ey ole larete:& 7 
ey pt Laks " Thee page wichita Falls 68,042 45,112||Bluefield (a). 4,212 3607 
Mexia... pets ioe Winneboro.. oon 2.002 punto 0). war 9,768 
idlai Y ’ towels i i : 
8: ina ale 2148 9,352||Yoakum 5,231 4'733||Charlottesville 25,969 195400 
Mineral Wells _ 7/801 "Soalleeun pu re Gee Oe 25 19 1,896 
Laas 368 le @) Pop. of Texarkana city in||Christiansburg 2\967 31309 
Mount Pleasant 6,342 2598 Miller County, Ark.: (1950) 15,-||Clifton Forge 5,795 6,461 
‘Nacogdoches 12'327 4-228//875: (1940) 577. Colonial Heights 6,077 31194 
Navasota. .. 5,188 "138 UTAH Coe Park 7, rds “§ a6e 
paegtyate 3, 3 8ee 4 47i||Amertoam Fork 5,126 3,333||Culpeper.... 2°527 $308 
New Braunfels 13" 210 Aor stEmeham Canyon Py 569 5'334||Danville.... 35,066 32,749 
Nocona 022 3'605 Bountiful. . 6,00 8,357 * East Hampton- 
Oak Rnoli:?  _3'930 (605|[Brigham Ciiy 6.990 5'641||_, North Phoebus 3,487 
i ee Ret 9 3 Cedar City... 6,106 4'695||Emporia, ... 5,664 2,735 
Olmos Park: "34 1802 Clearfield... 4,723 1/053||* Ettrick.... 3.030c0) saeeeee 
gs cae 1,822/|* Dragerton . 3145S we noice Falls Church a 535 2,576 
Orange 21174 7479 Heber ,936 2,748 Farmville. . 4375 3/475 
*Ozona "88 piers cee 2,850 2/843 ||*Ferguson P Park 5, 203 oh Se 
Paducah 3952 2.677) | 2y rom 3,456 64 lin 70 3,466 
Palacios: £088 2,677||Lehi.. . 3,627 2,733|| Fredericksburg 13’ 7158 10,066 
Palestine 12’503 12799] Logan. . 16,832 11'863||Eront Royal. 8,1 3,831 
Pen es 16-888 12RD Nie 3.502 oar sane a Galax. Baas 3,195 
Paris....... 211643 18°678||Nttevon: 3,996 2.875||Hampton. .. 5,966 5,898 
acaiGne gies 8,678/(Murray 9,006 5'740||Harrisonburg —_10,810 8,768 
Pearsall. 4'481 3164 Nephi...... 990 "335||* Highland 
pe eee #054 ace Ogden...... 57,112 43,688||, .S Heh Be: 3,171 PLAS 
Perryton. ° 417 398 Orem....... Sop) 914||* Hilton. "286. se see 
> 3'690 4784 Payson. 998 3,591 Hopewell. - 10.219 8,679 
ype Tips.. pare ati . Pleasant Grove > 195 1/941 *Jericho-Lloyd Place- 
Pittsburg. . 3/142 Pri 010 5,214 Pleasant Hill Pore Bye 2, 
Pinay lod eed 044 28,937 _18,071|| Lexington... 5,97 3,914 
Pleasanton. . 2/913 21 1584] LUray. .. a 2731 1,511 
Port Arthur, 57,530 aes 998 ||/Lynehburg 47,727 44,541 
Port Lavaca. "59 069 Saint Georg ,591||* Madison 
BereiNorhos reves 2,069) /Sait Lake City 182) ist 149'934||__ Heights 2:830' 2 Per 
Post... ¥ "141 3'046 South Ogden 3,763 ‘40 Marion,..... 982 5,177 
Premont.... 3'619 1080 South Salt Lake 7,704 701 || Martinsville. ae 1251 10,080 
P oe oe 2,080| Spanish Fork Narrows. . 2.52 1,489 
RAmona:. 2'768 * City..... .230 4,167|| Newport News 42,358 37,067 
Ranger ‘ 3989 * 4 BS Springville: ; 6,475 4.796||* Newsome Park- 
Raymondville 9/136 4°080||t Tooele vente ; 1269 5'001||__ Hilton Park 14,960... 2 
B soar F N rmal...... 2'845 2'119|| Norfolk... .. 213,513 144,332 
Heights 2,563 Washington * North Hampton- 
Re "808 4.077 Terrace... 5,841 S hls Hamp- Fas 
*Rio Grande 0) Beier VY ee Ue resi 
zie aise ed B08 ° 11] | Barr VERMO aH 10,909 eoncan as o'erh +980 
Robstown.. 7.278 6.780 Barton, Seco B29 3/371||Petersburg.. 35.054 30; ogg 


Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 

VIRGINIA—Continued WEST VIRGINIA 
Phoebus.... 3,694 3,503!|Beckley..... 19,397 
Portlock S SOD. Maat eas ste Benwood. .. 485 
Portsmouth 80,039 50,745)) Bluefield (a). 21,506 
Pulaski..... 202 8,792||Buckhannon 6,016 

ford. . 9,026 6, Charleston. . 73,501 
Richlands. 4,648 2,203)|Charles Town 3, 

Richmond 230,310 193,042||Chesapeake. 2,566 
* Riverview ae 2B nk arate Chester..... 3,758 
Roanoke. . 1,921 69,287||Clarksburg. . 32,014 47, 

He Fis (823 5,737||* Cora-Mt. Gay 4:201 ...... 3'924 
Saltville : 2/678 2;650||Dunbar.. ... 8,032 5,266||Lake Geneva 4,300 
* Sandston- Elkins. ..... 9,121 8,133||Lake Mills 2,516 

Seven Pines 3,902 vie Fairmont... 29,346 23,105 Pee .266 
* Schoolfield- Follansbee. - 4'435 4,834||Tittte Chute. 4,152 

Jaffa... .. EO Pte * Gary- 25a. . Seeners n.... 96,056 
*Sherwood Park 2,523 ~«..... Grafton..... 7,365 7,431||Manitowoc. 27,598 
South Boston 6,057 5,252||Hinton..... 5,780 5,815) |Marinette 14/178 
South Norfolk 10,434 8,038|(Huntington . 86,353 78,836 || Marshfield 12'394 
Staunton... . 19,927 13,337||Kenova.. . . 4,320 3,902] |Mauston.. 3171 
Suffolk... . 12/339 11,343}|Keyser. .... 6,347 6,177||Mayville... 3'010 
Vinton..... 3,629 3,455||Keystone. . . 2,594 2,942|!Mredford_ "799 
Virginia Beach 5,390 2,600}|Logan...... 5,079 5,166||\Menasha.._° 12/385 
Waynesboro. 12,357 7,373)||*McComas.. a ODE eas Menomonee. 8.245 
anemmes, G0e SaziMeMemnes, gl $26 Mert gt 

ray . q Mann on. f 5 ex, ¥ 

Wytheville. _ 5'513 '653||Marmet.. . 2°515 Paiste eee 

(a) See also Bluefield, W. Va.,||Martinsburg 15,621 15,063||Monroe... |” 7:03 
pop., (1950) 21,506; (1940) 20,641.||Montgomery 3,484 3,231||Neenah. |||! 127437 

b) See also Bristol, Tenn.,|;Morgantown 25,525 16,655) |Neilisville. | 2'663 
pop., (1950) 16,771; (1940) 14,004:||Moundsville. 14,772 14,168!\New-London.  4'922 

EN Mount Hope 2.588 ae New Richmond 2/886 

New Martinsville 4/084 SAO leeoere nee 

Aberdeen... 19,653 18,846||Nitro....... 3,314 2,983||Omalaska. ||! 2)561 

Anacortes... 6,919 5,875||Oak Hill 4,518 3,213 Osh ee 1084 

Auburn....; 6,497 4/211||*Omar- Park Falis. | 2924 

Bellingham., 34,112 29,314||_ Barnabus. 3073 sewn *Perrygo Place 3.315 

*Beverly Park-Laurel Paden City.. 2,588 2,215 Platteville 5751 
Heights-Lowell- Parkersburg 684 30,103||Divmouth..... i 

Pinehurst. S858, cs! Philippi... .. 031 1,955] Portage 7334 

Boers: 7hGe TEAR Rr vicacant S508 g'oga|(Bort Washington 4753 

ckley.... ° e: , x 5 
Camas...... +125 4'433||Princeton. . . :279 SOM Ge bien 5 O: 882 
Gentralia.:: —-8'657 7'414||Riechwood... 5,321 a 
Chehalis 5,639 4,857||Saint Albans 9,870 pags 
Cheney... : ‘797 1'551||Salem. ..... 2,578 : 
Clarkston... 5,617 3,116]|Shinnston 793 8.778 

olfax... 31057 2'353||Sisterville... --2'313 eam 
College Place 3/174 1,272||South Charles- 2,608 
Golville..... 033 2'418|| ton...... 16,686 619 
Dayton... >'979 3026||*South Parkers- ie Cae 
oS me | 12.388 
Ephrata ,589 *951||* prague : 2}626 Sheboygan Falls 3,599 
Everett... .. 33/849 30,224||*Verdunville- »199 
‘Fairview... a RODM tee Mudfork.. 2,941 
*Fruitvale. . UT ls ee ae Vienna. .... 6,020 12,855 
Grand Coulee 2,741 3,659||War........ 3,992 1,277 
Grandview... _ 2/503 1,449||Weirton 005. seunes nen Wausau.. 2,677 
Hoquiam . 11/123 10;835||Welch 6,603 6,264|{Sparta....... 5,893 
Kelso....... 7'345 '749||Wellsbur 5,78 6,255||SPooner. . . . . 2,597 
Kennewlck..  10°106 1'918||Weston, 8/945 8,268 |Stevens Point 564 
Entice 2 3/278 2'586||Westover . 4/318 1,752||Stoughton.... 4,833 
Kirkland... 4,713 2}084||Wheeling... 58,891 61,099||Sturgeon Bay —_7.054 
Lake Stevens 2/586 ..'... White Sulphur Superior. .... 35,325 
Longview... 20,339 12,385 Springs. . . 2,643 2,093}/Tomah...... 4,760 
MeMicken Williamson. . 8,624 8/366||Lomahawk.. . 3,534 
_ Heights... BEDS Ste oa (a) See also Bluefield, Va., pop.,||TWo Rivers.. 10,243 
Mason City Q60G) Races, (1950) 4,212; (1940) 3,921. »795 
Meru ae 3 ae 
I s Lake. \ 32 +2 
Mount Vernon 5,230 4,278 bi ac nded "98 
*Navy Yard City 3,030 ...... Algoma...... 3,384 2,652 . 72 
North Richland 3,067 |." °° *Allouez 4,004 VOR as 0,414 
Olympia. . .. 15,81 13,254|{Antigo. 9,902 9,495|| Wauwatosa . 33,32: 
Sir oO 3,791 2,918||Appleton. 34.010 28,436||West Allis... 42,959 
Pasco, 0,228 3'913||Ashland. . 10,640 11,101||West Bend... 6,849 
ort Angeles 11/233 9,409||Baraboo. ... . 7,264 6,415||West Milwaukee 5,429 
Port Townsend 6,888 4,683}|Beaver Dam. 11/867 101356||Whitefish Bay 14,665 
Prosser..... 636 1'719||Beloit. ..... 29/590 —-25,365||Whitewater.. 5,101 
12,022 4,417||Berlin. ...... 4,693 4,247||Wisconsin ~ : 
19,010 7,889 Black River < Rapids.... 13,496 
: ; She. 5 a8 2,824 2,539 
‘ 16.039 ,488||Bloomer. . ||: 2\556 ; 
: ae 21j809) ore... Burlington.:: —4"780 reir SUSENS 
Seattle..... 467,591  368,302|/Gedarburg... 2810 "9 2,674 
Sedro-Woolley 3,299 2,954||Chippewa Falls 11/088 231673 
Shelton..... ,045 3,707 ||Clintonville. .657 13 31,935 
eecuomish. a 3,09. 2,794||Columbus.. . . 3,250 76 eo ceeas ,872 
jouth Broad- Roe Cudahy. rae 12.182 10,561 pana sae 2.544 
teens : Beate,” eee 5 ston... 
Spokane 161,721 —122,00i||De Pere. ||: S186 $.444\lGreen River. #497 
Sumner. 2,81 2,140||Dodgeville... 2532 2)269||Lander..... 3,349 
come. 143'673 109408 Tae ba 3b oor 30,745 Tomine eb o 
pictsseve A ’ OD.... OVO Seren 
Toppenish . 126 3,683||HlKhorn. |||: 3095 aoe Newcastle... 3395 
‘umwater. . 2,72, 955||Evansville..: 27531 2'32]||Powell...... 3,804 
Vancouver. . 41,664 18,788||Fond du Lac. 29/936 27,209||Rawlins..... 7,415 
Walla Walla, 24,102 18.109||Fort Atkinson 28 6.153||Riverton.. .. 4,142 
Wapato..... 3,185 1,483]|£ox Point... 2,585 1,180|\Rock Springs 10,857 
Wenatchee.. 13,072 ——-11.620|/QteeR Bay... 52,735 46,235) (Sheridan... 11,500 
OG 
“West Wenatchee 2,690 ...... Hartford: ; a he9 aotallrorcinetoe Soa7 
Yakima..... 38,486 —-27,221'Horiecon.. |. 2/664 3348 Women 208 
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ee. ea ai ana nd lL a 8 
Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 285 
Population of Organized Territories and Other Regions 
1950 ~ 1940||Piace 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940 
Rees ta Aa Bg ee on 
a dee GUAM—Continued PUERTO RICO—Continued 
aska....... 128,643  72,524||Barrigada,.... 11,534 875 
Anchorage.... 11/254 349, Gace 6,441 1,196 
Cordova...... 1,165 938 ||Sinajana (a)... 9,169 1,236 
radar Bie ets Sumay....... 6,718 so 
Ketchikan. .:: 5,305 41695 a) Agana annexed to Sinajana 
Scho 1,716 864||since 1940. 
se Scherr, 1,876 1,559 HAWAII 
et re tes eee oie || Hlawall,.." 6: 499,794 423,330 Hen 
igh demons: 1,985 -1,987/|Hawail County 68,350  73,276||Ponce... .... 99/492 65.182 
Paine Meh Ree a were 353,020 258,256||San Juan... Daa'7er 160 Bay 
unty..... z 5 an Juan..... . F 
AMERICAN SAMOA. Ilxanai County. 20,905 36/818 
frmemices Semmomigary tpage[ftel commer” A 3B888|| _vanoIn istanps 
APS Pi 5 iO Hass! aie . ” 
Tutuila, eastern 10,624 6,733 I 3 
Tutulla; western 5/330 -3:431|( {Gig o4.084 179,326 ee eae ae 25988 
Kahului City.. 6/306 7193||St. Croix (Munici- 
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Population Changes in the Territories Since 1950 


Alaska—Total population, including men in the Armed Forces, on July_1, 1953 (round numbers), 
205,000, as against 191,000 on July 1, 1952, increase of 59.2% over 1950. 
Hawaii—Population, July 1, 1953, 523,000, including 475,000 civilians, as against a 1952 total of 


522,000. Increase of 4.6% over 1950. 


Puerto Rico—Population, July 1, 1953, 2,229,000, as against 2,240,000 in 1952, an increase of .8% 


over 1950. 4 


Canal Zone—Population, July 1, 1953, 57,000, including 42,000 civilians, as against a total of 58,000 


in 1952, and an increase of 7.6% over 1950. 


Virgin Islands—Population July 1, 1953, 25,000, a loss of 2,000 or 6.07% since 1950. 


The Continental Divide 
Source—The U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- 
tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, 
from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; the 
easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic Ocean 
chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the west- 
erly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean 
through the Columbia River, or through the Colo- 
rado River, which flows into the Gulf of California. 

The location and route of the Continental Divide 
across the United States may briefly be described as 
follows: 

Beginning at point of crossing the United States- 
Mexican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ W., the Di- 
vide. in a northerly direction, crosses New Mexico 
along the western edge of the Rio Grande drainage 
basin, entering Colorado near long. ‘106° 41’. 


Thence by a very irregular route northerly across 
Colorado along the western summits of the Rio 
Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 
the North Platte River basins, and across Rocky 
Mountain National Park, entering Wyoming near 
long, 106° 52’, 

Thence northwesterly across Wyoming along the 
western rims of the North Platte, Big Horn, and 
Yellowstone River basins, crossing the southwest 
corner of Yellowstone National Park. 

Thence in a northwesterly direction, forming the 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to a 
point on said boundary near long. 114° 00’ W. 

Thence northeasterly and northwesterly through 
Montana and the Glacier National Park, entering 
Canada near long. 114° 04’ W. 


Area, Boundaries and Dependencies of Continental United States 


. Area 5 
Continental United States, land area 2,977,128 
square miles, land and water area 3,022,387 square 


miles. 

Territories (land and water area in square miles) 
592,823; Possessions 3,888; Canal Zone 553; Corn 
Islands 4; Trust territory of the Pacific Islands 
8,475. Total United States (aggregate) 3,628,130, 


Boundaries and Dependencies 
The United States is bounded on the north by 
Canada, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico 
and Mexico, and on the West by the Pacific Ocean, 


It comprises 48 States and the Federal District of 
Columbia, This is called for convenience in refer- 
ence Continental United States. Its non-contigu- 
ous areas are the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, American. Samoa, Guam, Wake and scat- 
tered islands in the Pacific; and the Panama Canal 
Zone. The United States also is trustee, by man- 
date of the United Nations of the Caroline, Mar- 
shall and Mariana island chains in the western 
Pacific. The islands, formerly held by Japan under 
League of Nations mandates, comprise 96 distinct 
island units aggregating 2,141 individual islands or 
atolls with a combined land area of 687 sa, mi. 


Mason and Dixon's Line 
The Mason and Dixon’s line, surveyed in colonial | and 1767 to settle dissensions between the Lords 


days, was once regarded as the dividing line be- 
tween slaye and free states in the South Atlantic 
region, and is traditionally called the line between 
North and South. The reference to the South as 
Dixie is believed to have come from this line. 
Mason and Dixon’s line was. surveyed by 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon between 1763 


Baltimore and the Penn family, the lords proprie- 
tors of Maryland and Pennsylvania respectively. 
The line runs along the parallel in latitude 39° 42” 
26.3” and was originally marked by milestones, 
every fifth one bearing on one side the coat of 
arms of Penn and on the other those of Lord 
Baltimore. 
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WITH NAMES OF COUNTY SEAT OF COURT HOUSE, LAND AREA IN SQUARE MILES 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
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Land Popu- 
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Po 
and Zone cone Seat ove 
Are County Seat lation County re 
ee nag cial Court House 1950 sq.mi| Court House 950" 
S—Co : UCKY—Continued 
a Fred: ipo 14,815 || Owsley:.. epee Booneville........ 7,324 
Bromison Ronee te eaten Conte ne ‘| 6.711 || Pendicton..- 279/Falmouth.....-. | 91610 
Wyandotié.-<:] Todlisansas City. ee Ene oo |~ Sees ee 
Powell... 2.212! 13 Stanton. sre Soa aoal 
omerset......... H 
al abe a tans 4 oe ae mt DORs a Pike Se 7,603 BOverison, :..} 101/Mount Olivet: :° 7: 2)881 
eee bia a enka ee 13'787 || Rockeastle 311/Mount Vernon 13,925 
ipa Sure 8,98 owan 290|Morehead 208 
rts | Sahar ce BR 81545 || Russell Jamestown 13,717 
aes ribet ae ea 28'461}|Scott.... 284|Georgetown. pee 
rl nero a a 10'410 || Shelby 384|Shelbyville 17,912 
ey 7602 || Simpson 39 ee hi ae7 
on. 13,015 || Spencer 193|Tay! oe “4 es i taee 
17,752 || Taylor 284|/Campbells fee 
49,949 || Todd. 376 rept: ose tt 
eee Presi i36 earners = 1 
ee Gas. “4 343|Morganfield...... 14,893 
bees Warren 546 Bowllny, Green.... ie 
| i ae ringfield........ , 
eeley he dy tecumarage onticello... 1.2)! 16/475 
Et aed prong aa 13,199 || Webster....... 339 Dixon; <\ Nae oceeete eri 
Se ea ee gee 30147 || Whitley./2. 12: 458| Williamsburg. . | | 940 
ee eee ee eal Wwolte 3.8. cae 227|Campton......... 7.618 
ast Alexandria ane 76,196 || Woodford. |. *! 193|Versailles../. 11.7: 11; 
196|Bardwell.........] 6/206 LOUISIANA®* 
pir eet OO I op eae gh vartshes, 46,462 80. mt; Dop., 2.683,516) 
TAYSON......+-¢. f Acadi ‘ 
ewreoe rlin. 18,835 
726| Hopkinsville. |... 1 Oberlin. 22,387 
259|Winchester........ 357 Napoleonville 17.278 
10i/Albany. 000202) 1,184|De Ridd 17,766 
5|Marion. . 26|Arcadia 95105 
307|Burkesville. - 841\Benton....,..... 40,139 
466|Owensboro. - 891/Shreveport....... hoes 
304| Brownsville. Galeasfeu...--.) 1,104/Lake Charles... 89.635 
2o0lrrvine. colawel 1] ¢ Seo cones ee a 
20|Lexingti Catahoula..:°] ""732|Harrisonburg./<¢<) 1884 
ae Leer ee Claiborne. .... 766)Homer.......+... 25,063 
Rsz2.0| 709| Vidalia .:eres seers ; 
ot Re a ee Be Soto. Meh 893|Mansfield..//1/1;| 24/398 
Chant. nce ke Heat Beton ue 
100|}Warsaw.......... ouge...... 462|Baton Rouge...... r 
236)/Lancaster........ 9'809 || East Carroll: 432 Lake Providence... 16,302 
250|Williamstown..... 31°364 || East Feliclana. 454|C inton 2 Aa 19,138 
560|/Mayfield......... 17063 || Evangeline. . 672 Me e wate . rr. 30°576 
514|Leitchfield........ 1261 || Franklin. ..... 648 Winns 20,376 
282|Greensburg....... ’ re 670 Colfax. « ae 
ierleawesviie....222.| 76:00 8 |New Iberia 20780 
616|Elizabethtown. .. . 983 Jonesboro wv 434 
30s|Cynthiana, «1211! 658|Jennings. . . 26,298 
425|Mumfordville: |: 283|Latayette. .. 57,743 
440(Menderson..< 1,157|Thibodaux 209 
440|Henderson........ nil 42,209 
289|New Castle....... 638 Jena... veveteete mn 
555| Madisonville... Pbaereer eee 30.054 
555|Madisonville...... CRON ee Livingst 20,054 
337 panels se 484.615 Madison....: ft, 662 en tee Tee e eves 32'038 
177|Nichola 42,453|| Morehouse. ---| 1 So7inatenirockee,.1 18 38/144 
177 Lee lacie, 33'846 || Natchitoches. : 1,297|Na' chitoches Wed vice spelt 
163] Covington and Les Seas de Non Cee ros 
are achita......|  642/Monroe.......... 
Independence. . Ui eeeenieae ‘| 984 Pointe 8 Ie Hache. ipa 
373 Bi arbourvilié. vese.] 30,409 Baines: pert ae 339 Alenandria 2a 90,648 
bos > . apides....... 5 xandria....... 1 
260|/Hodgenville....... decor Red River..... 413 Coushiie ote tae te 38° a 
443 ennon - SSE 42’418|| Richland... , 516 Meee pore teht aneee 
210|Beattywitie. :: >: 8,739 || Care ard... ’510|Saint Bernard... 11,087 
210 Beateyvilié eodckavets 15537 ||St. Bernard. : O|Saint Ber ae 
B42 | FLYGON weve ase sie 06 39°82 || St. Charles... ; 30 H wile or as ou 
339|Whitesburg....... 43’r20||St. Helena... :: 420 Teens UTE. «oe in 018 
aaolstantord. 12... 18,668 |S James, .<:]  249|Convent..- <2...) 
340|Stanford......... , t, John F sat 
317|Smithland........ gues Baptist..... 225 Rdgard. . Ppt. 
3o4|isddyvillo. <2: 6,853 )8t- Martin 731 \Saint Martinviile. || 267353 
251|Paduean | 49,137 St: Mary. 605 sun iar reves] 38,848 
408 Whitley City..... rs St. Tammany..| 908 Covington gy oe ett 
257|Calhoun.......... 31°91 79 || Pangipahoa. :. . 803 weal ea eae 
446 Richmond oats ge 13'839 Tensas..... i 6: oa ats 4a 308 
303|Salyersville....... 177312 Terrebone.. ae es Nos an eee a 
343)Lebanon......... 13°387 Union. Retrner vane Sea es 
303|/Benton........... ery Vermilion. Abbey ie: Aiea 36,328 
330|Mayavilie. 2727.1. eda} | eNO eet ete 38,371 
jos{brendenburg... 11. aaa vee ae ton Minden. ........,| 35,704 
308|Brandenburg...... a 793 || Webster.......] 626/Minden........ 
een ke 14,643)| Wess Baton 201|Port Allen........ 11,738 
$e emonton. 9,851 || wae Carroll... 356|Oak Grove../°..:] 17/246 
334|Tompkinsvilie. | 13'770|| West Carroll 410|Saint Francisville..| 10,169 
334/Tompkinsville..... 005 West Feliciana. comer 10.498 
204|Mount Sterling... . 58029 |W = TRANS 8 950 in ie 
369) West Liberty..... ieee * Parishes and Parish Seats 
482|Greenville. .... 5 ores t MAINE es 
aU cet any 7,532 (16 counties, 81,040 84. m4.; DOD, 918,774). «4 
beaietteca 20'840|| Androscoggin..| 478jAuburn.......... 83,594 
isd La rigs 11,018|| Arrostook. .... 6, Pt Houton: Br exsreieicsolar’ | 19201 
351|Owenton. 755 || Cumberland... 3 


eS 


Senuniey breads ene tation 
Franklin, ..... a sgt 1 2068 
Hancock...... A one eer Eeaet 
= 302 ee: = 


34|Belfast..........- 
2,553|Machias.......... 
MARYL. 

(28 cos., 1 ind. en ees 881 Pera oe pop., 2,343 4 ike 
417 Annapo ia Pre me ricte a 117,392 
610/Towson.......... 27: 
219 Brince “Frederick. 12,1 
feelmeaaace: so] date 

a 7 
352|)Elkton,.......... 33,356 
458\La Plata,........] 23,415 
580 Compre» ya 27,815 
664 eee 62,287 
Hea Oakland. . 21,259 

448|Bel Air..... 51,782 
251|Ellicott el. 23,119 


se | sehen 
Montgomer , 
eae Georues. 485|Upper Marlboro...| 194,182 
een Annes 373|Centerville........ 14,579 
t. Marys..... 367|Leonardtown..... 29,111 
Somerset...... 332|Princess Anne..... 20,745 
PAIDOb Gs. 2s 279|Easton........... 19,428 
Washington... 462|Hagerstown....... 78,886 
Wicomico..... 380\Salisbury......... 39,641 
perce eee Gi 483|Snow Hill. 23,148 
Independent di 
BAtiMore: . 5]. 7H eves te essen: 949 708 
4 8 ssacuuserrs 4,690,514) 
(14 conan es. sq> mt.; pop 
Barnstable. ’399|Barnstable...).,. 46,805 
Berkshire. .... 942|Pittsfield......... 132/966 
Bristol........ 556|Fall River& New 
Bedlord. 7. ss es 381,569 
MUKGS: Lew i.s .s 106|Edgartown....... ,633 
ESBOX ss 500)Lawrence, New: 
buryport, Salem. 522,384 
Franklin. ..... 707|Greenfield........ 52,747 
Hampden..... 621/Spririgfield........ 367,971 
Hampshire 528|Northampton..... 87,594 
Middlesex..... 829|Cambridge and 
Lowell 
Nantucket.... 46|Nantucket 
Norfolk....... 98/Dedham 
Plymouth..... 664|Plymouth + 
Suffolk........ 55/Boston........... bP 
Worcester..... 1,516) Fitchburg cae 
Worcester. . 546,401 
MICHIGAN 
(83 es aga 67,022 sq. mt.; PoP. 6,371 766). 
Alcona. . 677)Harrisville, .!..”... 5,856 
POD eine aa as 913/Munising......... 10,007 
Allegan 829) Allegan.......... 493 
Alpena S68) Alpena in sit. 5 
Antrim 477|Bellaire. : 
Arenac 368/Standish . 
Baraga 904/L’Anse. .. 
Barry 549|Hastings. . . 
SEE aed svi s 446|Bay City......... 461 
Benzie........ 316|Beulah........... 3 
Berrien. ...... 580/|Saint Joseph...... 115,702 
Branch....... 506|Coldwater.,...... 30,202 
Calhoun Marshall......... 120,813 
KOBBB ies vais as Cassopolis........ 28,18 
Charlevoix Charlevoix.,...... 13,475 
Cheboygan Cheboygan....... 13,731 
Chippewa Sault Sainte aaarR 29,206 
Clare. . Harrison 10,253 
Clinton Saint Johns 31,195 
Crawford Grayling. 15 
MORIA oc. sever 1,180|Escanaba.... 32,913 
Dickinson..... 7\Iron Mountain... . 24,844 
AUON We cs 567/Charlotte......... 40,023 
Emmet.,...... 461 pes Wa heperecs ips 16,534 
Genesee O44 Flint. ek ok cae 
Gladwin 503 Glaciviin Fro RAO 
Gogebic....... 2|Bessemer,,....... 
Grand Traverse 464|Traverse City..... 
Gratiot....... 506/Tthuca he au. 2eee a, 33,429 
Hillsdale...... 601/Hillsdale......... 31,916 
Houghton. 1,030/Houghton........ 39,771 
Huron. . Bad Ax@771., canon 14 
Ingham. 559|Mason 172,941 
Tonia... 575\Ionia...., 38,158 
ore pe apeieleisee oa 547|Tawas City 9 
SN Ry ance es 1,197|Crystal Falls, 17,692 
Teahouse ee ee ’672|Mount Pleasant 8,96 


te eeee 


47,654 
20,474 
563 18,968 
1,032}Menominee....... 25,299 
520/Midland......... 35,662 
565| Lake City........ 7,458 
SS en ee re Ee ec} 
Rat pe eee, 4,125 
121,545 
1 
10,282 
13,797 
3,134 
6,435 
73,751 
ers City. ..... 11,996 
Roscommon. . . 521|Roscommon...... 5,916 
Saginaw 812|Saginaw.......... 153,515 
St. Clair 740|Port Huron....... 91,599 
St. Joseph 35,071 
Sanilac. , 
Schoolcraft 
Shiawassee 
Tuscola 
Van Buren 
Washtenaw 
WRAQNIO. A tte 2 
Wexford. ..... 
87 tt B0.008 int 2,982 488) 
(87 counttes, a mt.; pop., 
Aitkin. ..2.0.. 1,824 ree Rok hi avaie eats 14,327 
ANOKAB...4.2°. eac| 2 SRS ARORA ences e's 579 
Becker........} 1,315|Detroit Lakes... .. 24,836 
Beltrami......| 2,517)/Bemidji,......... 24,962 
Benton., ..:,./. 3] S04 Roleye ara enee 15,911 
Big Stone.....| 510/Ortonville,....... 9,607 
Blue Earth -| 740)Mankato......... 38,327 
rown 25,895 
Carlton 4,584 
Carver 18,155 
OSS... : 19,468 
Chippewa..... Montevid 16,739 
Chisago....... 419|Center City.. 12,669 
Chay sek es 1, “O38 mores se asia 30,363 
Clearwater,...| 1,005)/Bagley........... 0,204 
Ook.........| 1,403/Grand Marals..... 2, 
Cottonwood 15,763 
Crow Wing....| 999/Brainerd.......... 30,875 
Sener wc cae 49,019 
ers 12,624 
ae a °o <a 21,304 
Nan ate scans 
702) Albert Lea. 34,517 
758|Red Wing. 32,118 
Grant..... 557|Elbow Lake. 54: 
Hennepin 565 peter in se 676,579 
Houston. ..... 565|Calendonia, 4,43. 
Hubbard......} 932|Park Rapids...... 11,085 
Isanti.........| | 442|/Cambridge........ 12,123 
Itasca........] 2,663/Grand Rapids..... 33,321 
Jackson.......| 698|Jackson.......... ,306 
Kanabec...,.:.] © 525/Moras oi ses acs 9,192 
Kandiyohi.....] | 824)/Willmar......... 28,644 
Kittson....... ,649 
Koochiching. . . 16,910 
~ qui Parle..|  773|/Madison,........ 04 
ake.........| 2,132/Two Harbors..... ¥ 
Lake of the — oaee 
q 41]Le Center. 19'088 
enter % 
540 Ivanhoe. 10,150 
33'108 
Mahnomen.... "Oa9 
Marshall 16125 
Martin...... 25,655 
es ites eter "9 
e Lacs. ; 
Morrison caer 
Rowers "27 
urra, : 
Nicollet. .1 2! 201929 
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Land) Popu- Land 
County Area | Count aoe lation County Seat ts 
| sq.mi| Court 1950 county a Court House iatlon 
. Se S| Oe a ee eS | ee ee ee eed | 
MINNESOTA Continued MISSISSIPPI—Continued 
1? hington in 800)Brandon......... 28,881 
} . 615)|Forest.. is ieee 21,681 
re 436/Rolling Fork...... 12,903 
587|Mendenhall....... 21,819 
642 Sarr ee i 16,7. 
8| Wiggins. 6,26 
693|Indianola......... 56,031 
644 eee Beas 
333|S = tobia is’ 
Reade enatobia,. 8,011 
Searels 464/Ripley..... 17,522 
a 451|Iuka......... ae 544 
Pie cue eielviaie'e wre f) pe SO;GO4 MT LORICR. 5 oer os 58|Tunmica........... 21,664 
paenavere et 422|New Albany...... 20,262 
Ames cen 1278 (Walthall. 3.2. 403|Tylertown........ 15,563 
1,676/Roseau...........| _14,505|/| Warren....... 566/Vicksburg....-... 39,616 
6,281|/Duluth........... 206,062 Bt 728|Greenville........ -70,504 
RYTICL a coos 27| Waynesboro. ..... 17,010 
taunts 416|/Walthall......... F 
Bee oases ot ~, 15,816')|Wilkinson:,.... : 675|Woodville........ 14,116 
Metres 606|Louisville........ 227931 
a 504|Coffeeville and 
Sa ee a 06 Water Valley. . 15,191 
.837 || Yazoo........ ee. hie OMY ekersist ere 35,712 


Ae 


faa|Waehe us ne 

BOOHAME chee. air eeeee ss iso leune eee 11,72 
415|Waseca... +--+] 14,9571)! atchison...... 549|Rockport......... 11 s 
390 eM ak udrain,...... 92 | Mexico... .5.2..o. en 23/829 
a = ae 13,88] || Barry... 22... 800/Cassville......... 21,755 
: a enrid, 10,567 || Barton........ 594|/Lamar........... 12,678 
ozs 2 foe a 39,841 || Bates. 2222.1: 841/Butler. 3... 0. c2008 17,534 
O.... 27,716 || Benton... .! 2. rag Warsaw at ae 9,080 
758\Granite Falls:.... 16,279 Bet Ben ee ee 
MISSISSIPPI 411|Saint Joseph. 96,826 
(82 counties 47,248 sq. mt.; pop., 2,1 hse: 714|Poplar Bluff. 37,707 

Adams... SE 448) Natchez. : 2,256 430|Kingston. . 92 
405|Corinth. . : 27,158 835/Fulton...... 23,316 

729| Liberty . : 19,261 655/Camdenton i 
724| Kosciusko 26,652 576\ Jackson. . 3. 426 cea 38,397 
4 hiand 479. 94/Carrollton........ 15,589 
917|Cleveland and 506/Van Buren....... : 

Rosedale....... 63,004 698|Harrisonville...... 19,325 
592|Pittsboro......... 18,369 496|Stockton......... 10,663 
638|Carrollton........ i 759|Keytesville....... 14,944 
506|Houston and 56 7Ozarks 55h aie 12,412 
Okolona........ 18,951 509|Kahoka.......;.. 9,003 
417|/Ackerman........ 11, y 413/Liberty ietetirs 45,221 
486 noe Gibson...... 11,944 || Clinton....... 420 Pigttsoirey? bear aot) 11,726 
697 Gat GINA focoh a iets 04 19,362 || Cole.......... 385|Jefferson City..... 35,464 
414|West Point....... 17,757 || Cooper........ 563/Boonville......... 16,608 
570|Clarksdale........ 49,361 || Crawford...... 760|Steelville......... 11,615 
781|Hazlehurst........ 30,493 || Dade......... 504/Greenfield........ 9,324 
416|Collins........... 16,036 || Dallas........ 537|Buffalo........... 10,392 
443|Hermando........ 24,599 || Daviess....... 563/Gallatin.......... 11,180 

469|Hattiesburg...... 45,055 || De Kalb...... 423 |Maysville ha 8,04 
568|Meadville........ 10,929 || Dent......... 756 |Salem 10,936 
481|Lucedale......... 10,012 || Douglas 809|Ava 12,638 
728|Leakesville....... 8,215 || Dunklin. 543| Kennett 45,329 
447|Grenada......... 18,830]|| Franklin. . 932/Union 36,046 
485 re A ens Saint Louis... 11,891 || Gasconade 520|Herman: 12,342 
585|G Soren 84,073 || Gentry.. 488|Aibany... 11,036 
877 ieieon. and Greene. 677|Spring field. 104,823 
= 142,164 || Grundy. . 435|Trenton,.... 13,220 
33,301 || Harrison...... 720|Bethany........, 14,107 
23,115|| Henry........ 737\Clinton. .......6. 20,043 
ae 4,966 || Hickory....... 410|Hermitage........ 5,387 
WY OW es (epee serene 456/Oregon...... pteiave 9,833 
744|Pascagoula....... 31,401 || Howard....... 469|Fayette. =f 11,857 
683|Bay Springs and Howell........ 920|West Plains....... 22,725 
Paulding. ...... YS;OI2 A Tron sees 3). as 554/Ironton. et 9,458 
Jefferson...... 520 oe Bae Danae, 11,306 |} Jackson....... 603|Independence. .. :; 541,035 
Jefferson wave 414|Prentiss.........5 15,500 || Jasper........ 642|Carthage......... 79,106 
Jones......+ v 706 Ellisville & Laurel. 57,235 || Jefferson...... 667|Hillsboro......... 38,007 
Kemper...... . 757|\De Kalb.c. ...%.. 15,893 || Johnson....... 826|Warrensburg...... 20,716 
Lafayette...., 606/Oxford........... 22,798 || Knox......... 512) Edina’. o.oo 7,617 
Ramarci.i..< bOO Purvis... 7%... 4. « 13,225 || Laclede....... 770|Lebanon......... 19,010 
Lauderdale... . 721|Meridian......... 64,171 || Lafayette..... 634}Lexington........ 25,272 
Lawrence..... 433|Monticello........ 12,639 || Lawrence..... 619|Mount Vernon.... 23,420 
Leake......... 586|Carthage......... 21,610 || Lewis......... 505|Monticello........ 10,733 
Bias se <2 455|Tupelo........... 38,237 || Lincoln....... CER e ran trate 13,478 
Leflore........ 588/Greenwood....... 51,813 |} Linn.......... 624/Linneus.......... 18,865 
Lincoln. ...... 586|Brookhaven...... 27,899 || Livingston. ... 533 Chillicothe. ate ncens 16,532 
Lowndes...... 508/Columbus........ 37,852 || McDonald.... 540/Pineville......... 14,144 
Madison...... 751 |\Canton .. 2. < Se. 6« 33,860 814|/Macon........ re 18,332 
Be eciniciets 550|/Columbia........ 23,967 496|Fredericktown.... 10,380 
Marshall...... 693|Holly Springs..... , 106 526|Vienna... 7,423 
Morroe....... 769|Aberdeen......... 36,543 440|Palmyra.. 29,765 
Montgomery... 403|Winona.......... 14,470 456|Princeton. . 7,235 
Neshoba...... 568. Philadelphia e Etayaitee 25,730 603 |Tuscumbia . 13,734 
Newton....... 580] Decatur. A 22,681 411|Charleston. 22,551 
Noxubee...... 695|Macon... 20,022 418|California . a 10,840 
Oktibbeha..... 454|Starkville. 4,569 G60l Panini sce ars 11,314 
Panola... . 685|Batesville . 31,271 533|Montgomery City. 11,555 
Pearl Ri 828|Poplarville. . 20,641 596/Versailles......... 10,207 
Perry. 653|New August 10! 679|New Madrid...... 39,444 
Pike. : 410|Magnolia 35,137 629|Neosho........... 28,240 
Pontotoc 501)Pontotoc . 99: 877|Maryville 24,033 
Prentiss. 418|Booneville. . * 19,810 TSC AMON Shas yeh 11,978 
Quitman 412\Marks/>.%..’......6 25,885 COLMAN «oe. eee 11,301 
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Land d 
Aree County Seat 
County ‘f = Court House 5; on | 1 
BRASKA 
aT’ 


ME ae 843 
894 Lol ed Sate ataie anata 176 
5,982/Valentine......... 397 
1,186|Sidney........... 12,081 
497|Clayton 4 ane Clay Center...... 8,700 
500|Ste. Genevieve....} 11,237||Colfax........ 405\Schuyler 
6: Cuming 


759|Marshall......... 


656|Forsyth.......... 9,863 4, 
1,183|Houston......... 18,992|| Fillmore...... 577|Geneva 9,610 
Gee ae ranklin...... r in * 
838) Nevada 22,685)| Frankli 578/Frankli a 
wom ew eee] = FgQVBUUT] SLUT. we eee .' 
2 SS eee ras 9,385 
aaa ese pose CI tert ee oon tri 28,052 
| oe 5 Oshk 4,114 
267|Grant City....... 5,120]| Garfield 570|Burwell 2,912 
right. 684|Hartsville........ 15,834|| Gosper. 462|Elwood 2,734 
Independent City Grant. 762|Hyannis 1,057 
St. Louis....| OR ee eeitce slater. a scas _ 856,796 Greeley. = 8 579 Greele run 
UGE SS ae . 
MONTANA Hamilton..... 541|Aurora 8,778 
(56 counties, 145,878 sq. mi.; pop., 591,024) Marlans.... =. 575|/Alma Z 7,189 
Beaverhead.,..) 5,556)Dillon,.......... 6,671||Hayes........ 711\/Hayes Center. .... 2,404 
5,033|Hardin........... 9,824||Hitchcock..... 722|Trenton.......... 5,867 
,267|Chinook......... 8,516||Holt.........- 2,408/O" Neill... ... 5... ss 14,859 
1,243|/Townsend........ 2 Hooker. ...... 2/Mullen........... 1,061 
Red Lodge........ 10,241||Howard....... 566|Saint Paul........ 7,226 
Wkalaka.......... "798|| Jefferson. . 577|Fairbury 13,623 
Great Falls... 2... 53,027||Johnson. 377|Tecumseh 7,251 
Fort Benton...... "974|| Kearney 512|/Minden 409 
5|Miles City.... 2... 12,661|| Keith. -| 1,072|Ogallala 449 
Scobey... ,946||Keya Paha.... Springvie 2,160 
Glendive 9,092||Kimball....... 953|Kimball, . »283 
Anaconda 16,553 1G Vos Ue a 1,124|Center........... 14,820 
aker..... "660||Lancaster..... 845|Lincoln.......... 119,742 
Lewistown 14'015||Lincoln....... 2,523|North Platte...... 5 
Kalispell......... 31,495||Logan........ 570/Stapleton, ........ +357 
7\Bozeman......... 21,902]|Loup......... HTSPTAVIOL sia vs caisivioie . 1,348 
MORTAR oe ik ce ae ‘172||McPherson.... SO5|TI¥OR. so. rsteess wre 
Cut Bank)... ...-.. 9,645||Madison...... 572)Madison.......... 24,338 
iveratertc cay cic. 1,337||Merrick....... 467|Central City...... 8,812 
Philipsburg... .... 2'773||Morrill........ 1,403|Bridgeport........ 8,263 
FORA Te OS OIELAVED sae cai. cos. 14,285]|Nance.... 438) Fullerton 512 
Jefferson... ... 1,651|Goulder.......... 4,014||Nemaha 399|Auburn 10,973 
Judith Basin...} 1,880|Stanford. 200||Nuckolls. . 579|Nelson...... 609 
MUBRKO G5 Shadi ee 1,500|Polson. . . 13,835||Otoe...... c 617| Nebraska Cit 17,056 
Lewis & Clark.| 3,477|Helena,. . . "540||Pawnee....... 433|Pawnee City. . 6,744 
Liberty. ...... 1,459/Chester. . 2,180]|Perkins....... 885/Grant........ if 
Lincoln 8603 Phelps... 545|Holdrege. . 9,048 
258||Pierce........ CPR el icc sriscctacts 9,405 
5,998]|Platte........ 672|Columbus........ 19,910 
White Sulphur OlK seco 433/Osceola.....-..... “8, 
Springs......... 2,079||Red Willow... 716|McCook...,...... 12,977 
Superior. ......... 2'081||Richardson.... 548/Falls City........ 16,886 
Missoula......... 35,493 Rede ereckae 1,012|Bassett........... 2 
Roundup......... 5,408||Saline......... 575|Wilber........... . 14,046 
Livingston........ 11,999||Sarpy.......-. 236|Papillion......... 15,693 
1) Winnett... mee ,026||Saunders, ; 756|Wanoo.........é. 16,923 
Cease | Aileen ete 
“ es ward. . ‘ 
2'693||Sheridan. . 2,466|Rushville. . ,539 
6,301|;/Sherman...... 570|Loup City. ‘ 6,421 
2'377||Sioux......... 2,063|Harrison. . ° 3,124 
s'on 13,101||Stanton....... 431|Stanton...... pa 6,387 
PaeE 10,366||Thayer....... SUTIEFODIGM Suet eee 10,563 
Roccpud 1386 9,580||Thomas....... 716|Thedford......... : 
oe UGS iee.c it 5,032 570|| Thurston. ..... 388|Pender........... 8,590 
Sues ++. 81 6,893|| Valley... 2. 570|Ord ache ee sists 7,252 
Sheridan... 1,700 6,674|| Washington... 387|Blair.... 2.100000 11,511 
s “a OW.... 7 48'429||Wayne........ 443|Wayne 10,129 
Stillwater..... 1,797 5,416|| Webster....... 575|Red Cloud 7.395 
Breet Grass... 1,846 3,621 Wheeler Be cima 576|Bartlett.......... 1526 
Sore ie. : 7,239|| YOPK.-32 o::... 1a, SOM EOL eee: pose ee ara 
SE QOIG ros maces s 1,9 i ‘ 
nee PEE adie a3 V'403 (17 counties 109 780. aa 
alley. vou... 961 “ f ’ ’, sq. mt.; pop., 160,083) 
Wheatiand. ane 1,422 aaa Charcnllt ee Paes ipa Say eels 7164 
UK ae cians 9 % , Las Ss wey eistekelave 289 
Yellowstone: ::| 2,635 Basen Da -|. 724|/Minden.......... Kip} 
Yel'stone Nat. g a PY (227 |B 2. Soe see, 11,654 
os A) os Ba heh rtomsa eo 5 


NEVADA—Continued 
9,702) Winnemucca 


ee Res abe 
ineouy .......|10}649|Pioche 
VCS Ras, Sei ,012|Yerington........ 
Mineral....... 3,734|Hawthorne 

if ree eee 18; ra Tonopah 
Ormsby... .5 41|Carson City 

ree CBee 5, 993 Lovelock 

Sean eS eG 6,2 or pe ee City 
White Pine... || 81893 Bly fenon ol aie ace 


Count 
Court Ho 


Seat 


use 


iat a Don, 


3,340 
3,817 
5,657 


Valencia. 


Estancia.... 
Clayton.... 


Los Lumas....... 


Belknap.......| 400)Laconia.......... 
Carroll........ 938 Greer Lietoletere sfehays ‘ 
Cheshire...... HAT |ISCENE Wee... oie apie 
OUR Mt Sen ,< 5 1,822|Lancaster......... 35,932 
Grafton....... 1,716 Woodsville,....... 47, 923 
Hillsborough. . 890|Manchester and 
ashua........ 156,987 
Merrimack. ... 929/Concord.......... 63,022 
Rockingham... 691} Exeter’... 0.5.1... 05: 
Strafford...... 377|Dover... <2... 51,567 
Sullivan....... 537'Newport......... 261441 
NEW JERSEY 
(21 oababat 7,622 sq. mt.; pop., 4,835,329) 
Atlantic....... 575\Mays Landing. ...| 132,399 
233|Hackensack....... 539,139 
819|Mount Holly...... 435 910 
221|Camden.......... 300,743 
267 care ace Court 
Ct RCE 37,131 
503 Bridgeton eo 88,597 
128|Newark.....-2.... 905,949 
329|Woodbury........ 1,727 
45|Jersey City....... 647,437 
435|Flemington....... 42,736 
228/Trenton..... +| 229,781 
312|New Brunswic 264,872 
477|Freehold . 225,327 
468|Morristown. 164,371 
639|Toms River 6, 
194|Paterson... 337,093 
350|Salem...... 49,50: 
307 Bp aowule Wes ateieeie 99,052 
52 ewton........:. 34,423 
103 Elizabeth statis 398,138 
361!Belvidere......... 4,37 
NEW MEXICO 
(32 peur, 121,611 sq. mi.; pop., 681,187) 
Bernalillo. ....) '1,163|Albuquerque 145,673 
$3 8|Reserve...... 533 
Roswell. ..... 40,605 
PtRGOD Gf. on dete 16,761 
Clovis cor. waa os 23,351 
Fort Sumner...... 3,464 
4\Las Cruces....... 39,557 
Carlsbad. ...5.... 40,640 
Silver City........ 21,649 
Santa Rosa....... 6,772 
Mosquero........ 3,013 
Lordsburg........ 5,095 
Lea Lovington........ 30,717 
Lincoln. .-.... 4,859|Carrizozo......... 40! 
Los Alamos (a) 108!Los Alamos....... 10,476 
MDA og disso 2,957|Deming.......... Hr hy 
MeKinley ...++ 5,456|Gallup........... 27,451 
MOET. osc. ss 1,942|Mora...........- 22 
GCEOtA Go! + => 6,638 je Sacer 14,909 
ES ea 2,883|Tucw 3,971 
Rio Arriba 5,855 Terra aupariia 24,997 
Roosevelt..... 6 6,409 
Sandoval...... 12,438 
San Juan...... 


(a) Los “Alamoe organized from parts of Sandoval 


and Sante Fe in 1949. 


pry pone 


pan: 
ites any. Sua 1; Oa8 melneot Leiba roe 
Bronx. 43] Bronx iis ois cael 
Broome....... 710/Binghamton...... 
Cattaraugus...| 1,335/Little Valley...... 
Cayuga....... *699/Auburn.......... 
Chautauqua. . a yet erarole Pees ments 3 
Chemung..... WHNMMPS, s sust. 25 2 eee 
Chenango..... 908 Norwi a8 agreet Lago 
Olinton ... 3)... 1,059 Ee Bary, oa 
Columbia..... 643|Hudson.......... 
Cortland...... 502|Cortland........> 
Delaware..... 1,470|Delhi.n ©. 2.5 6-5 6 
Dutchess...... "816|Poughkeepsie..... 
PRNIO Was) <.2-3 820 1,654'!Buffalo........... 


; pop., 14,830,192) 


239,386 
43,784 


Herkimer..... 


Livingston... . 
Madison...... 
Monroe..:...: 


Rockland..... 


Saratoga...... 
Schenectady... 
Schoharie. .... 
Schuyler...... 


Seneca 


pA aS (Pie a 

1,826 Siesbethtows, cate 
1, '685|Mal 

"497|Johnstown........ 


661|/Wampsville 
673|Rochester......... 
9| Fonda 


DONG, suceg ieleh ie 
1,227 Rees and Bg 
792|Syracuse.... 


8 oshen.... A 
396|/Albion........... 
968|/Oswego & Pulaski. 
1,013|Cooperstown...... 
235|Carmel........ 2. 


"g14 Ballston SDacy cian 
209|Schenectady...... 
625|Schoharie......... 


1,143] Kingsto 5 
883|Lake Georg A 
837 padeee Falls..... 
607|Lyonss. 30-1. sean 


598|Warsaw.......... 


NORTH CAROLINA 


(100 counties, 49,097 sq. i 
4 Graham 


Alamance..... 


Caswell....... 


Chowan, 


Ofaveén. 3 sci 


Haywood..... 
Henderson.... 
7\|Hertford...... 


427|Jefferson. 
247|Newland.. . a 
831/W rene Sierra 


873|Southport.. ». . ar 
646|Asheville..,...... 


360/Concord......... 


454|/Murphy.......... 
180/Edenton.......... 
213|/Hayesville........ 
466|Shelby........... 
939) Whiteville. . 
725|New Bern. . 
661| Fayetteville 
273|Currituck. . 
388|/Manteo. . 
§48/Lexington 
264|Mocksville . ata 
822|Kenansville....... 
299|Durham.......... 
511/Tarboro.......... 


494|Louisburg........ 
343/Gatesville. 


606/Lillington........ 
543|Waynesville...... 
382)Hendersonville.... 
356)/Winton.......... 
414|Raeford.......... 
634|Swanquarter...... 
ool Statesville 


467|Trenton. . 
255'Sanford 


POD., 4; edt 089) Bs 


—— i 


t 
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County 


New Hanover... 


Land 

Are: Coun 

fee Court House louse 
391 


Intfon 


cane 


Peter Hess 


County 


[ee 


38 


is 


= 


pre Rasa oes aes 
33 


111,661 
Northampton. « 182 
Onslow. RY e4 
Orange....... 920 
omnes Sein a aL 
asquotank. . 738 
Pender........ aime 222522 ]1,389,532 
POEM orp 201) EEE MONA =. 25 aco] O08 | COYARORG. «oa etarconviile 41,799 
eee SUG P OSD ONG: hei aise tale: Soro g | annDe os sre obs | Pealretance tie 25,925 
Diet wees vee| -G00|/Greenville,........|  Gs,4591/ Debance. .- . 6) cine ee: 30,278 
PROT hes ee caie he 52,565 
Randolph.....| 801/Asheboro......... 52,130. 
Richmond..... 22,554 
beson 503,410 
25,580 
rey ies 
linton.... oe 
Laurinburg . soa 
CTT Dh an Albemarle. .. 723,952 
ho ee eee 44,280 
26 SOD Oe 28,673 
wt ewes 054 
eee esse ees 22,423 
es Se ae res 
ee 331 : 
ane hes 423 Millerabira 18,760 
Warrenton. 497| Norwalk. 39,353 
Plymouth. . 420|Jackson. ... PE 
Boone. ..,. "287 
75,979 
cisseeeeees|  54,506]|/Lawrence.....| 456|Ironton.....°_._; 49,115 
TIDDI]. 22'133]|)Lieking.....2:] 686)Newark......1 22: oe 
Yancey.......' 311/Burnaville........' 16,306||Logan........| 461/Bellefontaine...... ‘ 
Sey cata AVDHOUMRteInes. aos. oct 148,162 
NORTH DAKOTA ae Chae tol) = SSSI edo N ats aac 395,551 
(63 counties, 70,057 sq. mt.; Pop, pete aia Madison......| 464|London.......... 3! 
Adams,.,...... 990) Hettinger 4,910 Mahoning.....| 419|Youngstown..|:.. 257,629 
Barnes ie ae Valley City, er Si 16,884||\rarion.......|  405|/Marion....... °°. 49,959 
Benson Minnewaukan.... . Medina 41 
777 || Meigs 23,227 
Mercer 28,311 
Miami 61,309 
Se ead Monroe....... 15,362 
Montgomery .. | 398,441 
Morgan....... 418)/McConnelsville. . . . 12,83) 
Morrow....... 404|/Mount ee 17,1 
Muskingum 663|Zanesville. 74,535 
Nobie) Tes srs 399|Caldwell. 75 
Ottawa....... 263|Port Clinton... ._. 29,469 
sea e ee ees Paulding...... 416 eo Sra ee 15,047 
tenes PORRe Oe: cunts 409 New Lexi anaes 
Golden oe ada is’ 
pian Forks.. Portage 63,954 
t Preble 27,081 
Putnam. 24 
Richland 91,305 
9 ee aon aeata 
andusky. . . f 
ARS 357 l/Scioto........ 82/910 
y. ‘Towner. 12,556 Seneca 52.978 
MclIntosh..... 993/Ashley ,590 Shelby: ... 2.2 le 2400|Ridnevene 28'488 
MoKenzie..... 2,810|Wartiord City 6,849 || Stark) ot Beate 283,194 
MeLean,...... Washburn,....... 18,824)| Summit. Se 44a a keane 10,032 
Mefoer........: Stanton.......... 686 || Trumbull’ °°'| 620lwarren. 158.915 
AV BABB GAD. Abie.) <p 19,295 | Tuscarawas 551|New Philadeiphia.,| "70320 
cura Stanley ces... +s Gan TUMOR. acticin 434|Marysville........ 20,687 
NiVatecoe se wonlCantar oes Van Wert.....| 409/Van Wert........ 26,971 
Olivers. ..... Center... ce... 091 | vinton 10,759 
Pembina Cavalier......5... 13,990 Warren... 2-1 S408 Bebanonten cn 38'505 
Pierce. MEDWae wh. stot ioe Washingto: 44/407 
Ramsey Devils Lake. 14,373 Way: 551 Wooster. 53.716 
Peueen, Lisbon. 8,876 || Williams 421|Bryan. 26,202 
Richland, Mehall 19'888 || W004. 618 |Bowil 59,605 
rege ripe 19-865 || Wyandot.. 48 Upper 19°785 
5 Ea a Forman. ... 7 
McClusky... 5 
Fort Yates....... 3 91 
Amidon os he. 2 0,699 
Dickinson. ......; 6 "269 
nley 5 7,411 
Jamestown. BLN oh i 4, 21,627 
ANGOW HIS, ce pase 6 15,049 
Hillsboro......... 99) 
2'048| Minot a 
i Not Sr ns 
i 300 Fessenden. ee 


is; 989 


ate te 8 


ve 


EN Tee ee 
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County jLand Teer 
sq.mi, 


ouse 


Peers 7|Norman.......... 

Laie pees 526|Colgate......2... 

Comanche..... i Lawton. -......%. 

Cotton. \...... 629|Walters.......... 

Orale siti 5 764) Vinita ........... 
Creek 972|\Sapulpa 


"814|Pauls See: 2 
1, oA ys Chickasha. ... 


53. 
1,034 Bottalo 53 at io 
"614|Stigler. 221212122: 


pete 
lation 
1950 


0| Madill 177 
676|Pryor..... 19,743 
'8|Sulphur 10,775 
820| Muskogee 2073 
744|Perry........ 12,156 
577|Nowata 12,734 
638|Okemah 16,94 
709|Oklahoma City....| 325,352 
700)/Okmulgee........ 44,561 
2,293|Pawhuska........ 33,071 
461 et. iM Ponasite’ she) ays 32,218 
591|Pawnee.......... 13,616 
yn 692 Stillwater haa eta 46,430 
Pittsburg..... 1,359|McAlester........ 41,031 
Pontotoc...... WUOVAGS at wis elevates sue 30,875. 
Pottawatomie.. 797|Shawnee......... 43,517 
Pushmataha...| 1,423}Antlers........... ,001 
Roger Mills...| 1,124|Cheyenne........,. 7,395 
Rogers........ 713|Claremore........ 19,532 
Seminole...... 629|Wewoka......... 40,672 
Sequoyah..... 703\Sallisaw...... 19,773 
Stephens...... 893|Duncan. 34,071 
Texas.. 2,056|Guymon. 14,235 
Tillman "861| Frederick 17,598 
Tulsa. . 572|Tulsa. 251,686 
Wagoner. 584|Wagoner. . 16,741 
Washingto 425| Bartlesville . 188) 
Washita... 1,009|Cordell....-. —. oe 17,657 
Woods........ To Th | AlVE woes Os eo. 14,526 
Woodward. 1,232|Woodward........ 14,383 
tes, 96, 6. hip a 2 341) 

G6 counttes, 9 sg. mi.; pop., 1,421 
Baker........ 3,084|Baker............ 16,175 
Renton orice 668 Corvallis oe eae 31,570 
Clackamas is eee rentae CGY ite ce 6,716 

tsOp......;| 820jAstoria........... 30,776 
Columbia..... eae Saint seus SRE ir 22,967 
O08 Ss <i i, .t 1,611/Coquille.......... 42,265 
Crook ~ 2,980|Prineville......... 8,991 

MOV eas. 1,622|/Gold Beach....... 6,048 
Deschutes..... 3'027|Bend.. 3% 5...22.- 21,812 
Douglas....... 5,062|Roseburg......... 54,549 
Gilliam:...... 1,211/Condon.......... ,817 
eee Patio teevew aupee cesvon City... 5. 8,329 
Pek Mae 10,132 Pee tare wisie = 6,113 
Hood. River a5 529 Hood RAVER oe ciss 12,740 
Jackson....... 2,817|Nedtord 
Jefferson...... 1,794)Madras.......... 53' 
1,625|Grants Pass. 
5,973|Klamath Falls 
Lakeview 
Eugene 
Toledo 
Albany 
Vale. 
alemiapte ea ccaaichet 
Heppner 
Portland 
Eres eee ee 317 
O|Moro.,.......... 271 
Tillamook........ 18,606 
Pendleton........ 41,703 
La Grande........ 17,962 
Enterprise........ 264 
7|The Dalles....... 15,552 
Washingion. aS 716|Hillsboro.:....... 61,269 


County 


Clearfield. .... 
Clinton....... 
Columbia..... 
Crawford...... 
0 ||Cumberland... 
Dauphin...... 
0Q||Delaware..... 
EL a 


Land 
Count 
axes Court 


Seat | Popu- 
sq.mi, use 


lation 
1950 


ance nite. ae . 34. POP 
counttes, sq. m’ op., 10,498,01 
$6 Gout shure. aa 197 


1,515, 237 
80,842 
192 
40,775 
255,740 
139,514 
1,722 
eet: 

97,32! 
209,541 
7,023 
57,558 
65,922 
159,141 

larion 38, 

1,144|/Clearfield......... 85,957 
ck Haven...... DS2 
484|Bloomsburg....... 53,460 
1,016|Meadville........ 78,948 
5 a Areata: ooaee 
arrisburg........ 197,784 
185|Media. 2... tikes anes 


urge 
894/Huntingdon...... 
831/Indiana.......... 77,106 


Jefferson...... 49,147 
Juniata....... 387|Mifflingtown...... 15,243 
Lackawanna... 454|/Scranton......... 257,396 
Lancaster..... 945|Lancaster........ 234,717 
Lawrence..... 367|New Castle....... 105,120 
Lebanon...... 863|/Lebanon......... 81,68 
Dehigh: .....7 5. 347|Allentown........ 198,207 
Luzerne 891|Wilkes-Barre...... 241 
Lycoming..... 1,215] Williamsport,...... 101,249 
McKean...... 997|Smethport........ 607 
Mercer... ... 52.5 681|Mercer........... 
Minin, 22501 431|Lewistown........ 
Monroe....... 611|Stroudsburg...... 
Montgomery 492|Norristown... 
Montour...... 130|Danville. 
Northampton. . 374/|Easton. . 
oe aria land 454|Sunbury....... 
Re secure 550|/New Bioomiteid 
Philadetpiita. 127|Philadelphia. . 
Says aiden oe 545|Milford...... 
rane 1,092|Coudersport 
Senuyticii Descien 783|Pottsville......... 
Snyder)... > 4, 329|Middleburg....... 
Somerset...... 1,084/Somerset......... 
Sullivan....... 478|Laporte.......... 
Susquehanna 836|/Montrose......... 
HO@Awastausis 6 1,150|Wellsboro........ 
Union. 318|Lewisburg........ 
Venango...... 675|Franklin.,...:2.:) 
Walren...... 910|Warren. Sci 
Washington. 857|Washington....... 
Wayne........ 744|Honesdale........ 28,4 
Ww seemanciand 1,025|Greensburg....... A 
Wyoming..... 396|Tunkhannock..... 16,7 
Works it see QL4I Yorks sive, cele 202,737 
RHODE ISLAND 
(6 counttes, 1,058 sq. mt.; pop., 791,896) 
Bristol.......: PIsth 23 CC) (1) eee 29,079 
AEONG. «ye tes 172|East Greenwich. 77,763 
Newport...... 115|Newport......... 61,539 
Providence... . 422|Providence. -| 574,973 
Washington... 324|West Kingston. . 48,542 


Abbeville 


Anderson. 
Bamberg. . 
Barnwell....:. 
Beaufort...... 
Berkeley...... 
Calhoun...... 
Charleston... . 
Cherokee,...... 
Chester. 
Chesterfield | 
Clarendon.... - 
Colleton. ..... 
Darlington.... 


Edgefield...... 
Fairfield...) .. 
Florence...... 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
G6 coe 30,305 sq. mi.; 


op., 2, a bead 


507)Abbeyville 22,45 
1,097/Aiken..... 53,137 
18|Allendale 11,773 
775| Anderson ana 90,664 
395|Bamberg......... 17,533 


672|Beaufort......... 26,993 


1,100|/Moncks Corner... . 30,251 
377|Saint Matthews... 14,753 
945|Charleston........ 4,856 
394/Gaffney.......... 34,992 
585|Chester.......... 32,597 
793|Chesterfield....... 36,236 
598|/Manning......... 32,215 

1,048|/Walterboro....... 28,242 
545|Darlington........ 50,016 
407|Dillon............ 30,930 
569 Saint ¢ George.. 22,601 
481|Edgefield......... 16,591 
699|Winnsboro........ 21,780 
805'Florence.......... 79,710 
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a Land Popu- 
i" as Gourt ouse A 1950. 


af 


813,Georgetown....... 31,762 561 
i Greenwood. Pitenttaat iste ig f 
poenanu Bets. ch ; 3 

2|Hampton. . eh 18,02 34,369 

1 383 eankay = 59,826 9,174 
578|Ridgeland 10,995 26, 
786|Camden. . 32,287 42, 

37,071 9.1¢ 

46,974 1 ae 
23,173 Ys 

716|Lexington 27: 701 

mes MeCormick aie ase cage ‘eae 

624 


het SENN a 
Fe 
i 


670 +758 
ane 442 

2 ’ 
748 680 
442)S: 473 
830 27,535 
66 14,917 
51 25,431 
931 48,132 
68 26,961 
SOUT 13,086 
(68 counties, 76,586 sq. mi.; Do: » 662.740) aes 
Armstrong. 518) (Unorganized) . 12,558 
711|Plankinton....... 5,020 23,976 
1,261\Huron., .........- 21,082 208,255 
1,187|Martin: 2-3... .. 396 9,116 
Fyndadle os sss 9,440 23,311 
801|Brookings........ 17,851 16,908 
1,677|Aberdeen...... 32,617 30,494 
829|Chamberlain. ,076 || Haywood . 26,212 
494|Gannvalley. . ‘615 || Henderson 17,173 
2,251|Belle Fourche 8,161|| Henry........| 23,828 
763|Mound City. 4'046|| Hickman...... 13,353 
1,131 Lake Andes.......|~ 15,558 Hanare 2, ae eee ionee 

Brera. eas ¥ SSic. 2} Soo WAVERLY iis. ok. ; 
oon... | 10:993)|Sackson. 3.5 7... 327|Gainesboro....... 12,348 
318|Dandridge........ 667 
BES 299 ounia City 278 

nae ee eee 5,51 511| Kno Selawarers cs 
4 ee Lake : 164 Tiptonvitle. Sant 


485|Ripley..... 
63 


Clear Lake....... 4|Lawrencebur 
Timber Lake 285|Hohenwald. . 
Armour. 580) Fayetteville. 
Tpswich. 240/Loudon...... 
ot Spring: 435|Athens........... 
7\Faulkton..... 3 4.752 HOGiSelmMek.jacvise is ceva 
M 3 
See 1,685 if eee ngston.........| 31,66 
McCook... ... 577|Salem......... ; 476|Springfield......... 37028 
McPherson... .| 1,151|Leola..)). 11. ! iu 630|Murfreesboro. ... . 40,696 
Marshall,..... 875|Britton........... 549| Huntsville 17,362 
Meade... 3,466|Sturgis.. 2.2.2.0, 273)Dunlap.......... 68 
Mellette. 1,306 White River. 603 |Sevierville 3,375 
Miner... 571|Howard. 751|Memphis 482,393 
Minnehaha... . 815|Sioux Falls 325|Carthage 09: 
Moody....:... 523/Flandreau. 484| Dover 17, 
Pennington. ...| 2,776/Rapid City...) °! 428|Blountvill 06 
Perkins... 3. PeBO6PIBOD al. cajot'. 549/ Gallatin 33,533 
Potters wok x. 887|Gettysburg....... 458|Covington 29,782 
Roberts,...... 1,111 See Gere Se aitstee tex 116] Hartsville 5,52 
oonsocket...... 185) Prwint ter senses 15,886 
(Attached to Fall 212 Nar aea vhs Barone \ 
RIVER) rasa feiessov ne 255|Spencer.......... Bee 
ety eas ye aoe MeMinnviile Siakiod 22,271 
Peaeeasaats onesboro........ 59,9) 
COMIC A eats sc. os 741|Waynesboro...... 13, ¢ 
(Attached to Tripp) 576|Dresden.,........ 27,962 
Winne! 383|Sparta. . . 16,204 
Patker, \ 593|Franklin 24,307 
ats Bik Foja f 10.72 Wilton} coon 580|Lebanon 26, 318 
Warhobavgh...|_ 1,061 (Attuatied Oh Ss Pita (254 counttes, 268 518 ‘a, mt Pov, 7,711,196) 
Peer... | sealvankton.......)|  te’eog|| Anderson... 068) Palesting. 1875 
Ziebach....... 1,982 Dupree........... 2;606 mes Saas 1B04 Andrews oe a 36° 
TENNESSEE Aransas,..... |  276|Rockport.. . . Re eo nes 
ade mies Al, ae ah et pop., 8, meats) Pe peters: 41 6.816 
mies SBS CUNtON ims. eee } rmstrong. 909/Claude..... 2'215 
Bedford....... 439 Shelbyville........ 23,627 || At 
Batons | ee Spa #532 | Aveo] gt Bourdanioa:<<c°2:) 20,oa8 


Land 
County Area one Seat 
sq.mi urt House 
TEXAS—Continued 


885/Bastrop......:... 
857|Seymour......... 
842 


3 
6,208] Alpine. 
"887|Silverto 
904|Falfurrias. 


190/Pittsburg......... 
899|Panhandle........ 


782|Morton.......... 


899| Wellington. 
950|Columbus. . . 


Comanche 972|Comanche... 
Concho. 1,004|Paint Rock. . 
Cooke. 902/Gainesville 
Coryell 1,043|Gatesville........ 
Carle Se eteit ante 901/Paducah......... 
op moses TOGiCTANE SG sie. sie'e 0-3! ss 
Grockett Bitar icte 2,794|Ozona........0.. 
ISBOBDY. «a ai- acc < 911/Crosbyton........ 
See pennon Oe sae 3,848|Van Horn........ 
BRO 1,494|Dalhart.......... 
Dallas oath ait xa 893)Dallas........... 
Dawson....... 899|Lamesa.......... 
Deaf Smith....| 1,507|Hereford......... 
DICTA 5s asa as 226 6| GOONER: ites a5 2 ste 
Denton. ...... 942|/Denton.......... 


910|Cuero............ 
uae Dickens wor oes 6 


Clarendon........ 
5|Hastland.... 


Stephenvidl 
Marlin. . 
Bonham... . 


Richmond........ 
Mount Vernon.... 
Fairfield.......... 
Frio 1,116|Pearsall...,...... 
Gaines... nm. - 1,479|Seminole......... 
eae ion. Wat "430|Galveston........ 
er perlalaieis 914/P Ope sees op cas 
Gillespie Bly ete 1,055| Fredericksburg. . 
Glasscock. .... 864|Garden City...... 
Goliad........ 871i}Goliad. 0... 2... 


GReg eg. o <Jaiviel ss 284|Longview:........ 


Hall.......-.: 896|/Memphis. .... 
Hamilton...... 844|Hamilton. . 


Canadian......... 


Edinburg......... 
Hillsboro......... 
3)Levelland........ 
Granbury........ 
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Siesta reer cy 


2 |Groesbeck. 


San Augustine j 


Popu- 
County Seat 
urt House Ls 


Bed Bentsen Aetsia seam 
906 | Paris’. .205 a\s:alssacate 
1,022)/Olton). acs crete 
726|Lampasas........ 


Gentervilic. 
Liberty. , . 


Lipscomb. . 


400|Jefferson......... 


Cameron... 26s wer 


Goldthwaite 
Colorado City..... 14,357 
Montague. ne 17,070 
Conroe.. 4,504 
Dumas. 13,349 
Daingerfiel 9,433 
Matador.... 3,963 
Nacogdoches 30,326 
Gorsicana.......; 39,916 
Newton. ci. eesece 10,832 
Swectwater....... 19,808 
Corpus Christi....} 165,471 
Perryton rel feue 6,024 
OLS. ncdeh rate 1,672 
Orange yA eae hanes 40,567 
Palo Pinto........ 17,154 
Carthage....:.... 19,250 
Weatherford...... 21,528 
Farwell x52 cc deine 5.787 
Fort Stockton..... 9,939 
Livingston........ 16,194 
Amarillo :% 3... 0 73,366 
Marta. s. ghee ere eiace 7,354 
TOMOLY; selves areneress 4,266 
CaNny ON ais steia a vier 13,774 
Big Lake pL 27. 
akey 2,479 
Clarksville 21,851 
Pecos. . 11,745 
Refugio 10,113 
Mimai. 1,031 
Franklin. 19,908 
Rockwall 215 
Ballinger. . cide 16,771 
Henderson........ 42,348 
Hemphill......... 8,568 
San Augustine.-... 8,837 
Coldspring........ 7,172 
Sinton aya. setae 35,842 
San Saba.:....... K 
Eldorado......... 2,852 
MAY GORM me vers conse 22,779 
AA DARY, si:siacero0ar a) «ol 5, 
Center. 7 Firs. 23,479 
Stratford. ........ 443 
Big Cllr ame nn 74,701 
Glen Rose........ 2,542 
Rio cance City.. 13,948 


x 


4 
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786 | Huntsville 
507|Hempstead 
827|Monahans. 


178|King George...... 
278 ing William. .... 


UTAH King Ra 
Re counties, 82,346 a Rags pop., 688,862) ___ || Lancaster. .... 142}Lancaster........ 
iver 87|Bea: Lee 


a counttes, 9,278 sq. ante: 
i 78 


7 
; 665|Boydton... ..... 
Soeae 132|Saluda......: 7 


6 Ison........|  468|Lovingston. 
981 ) 212|New Kent. . 
2 360 


Northampton. . 
Northumber- 
laid)". mee 


Pepto 


Pittsylvania. ce 
Powhatan.....|  268)/Powhatan........ 
Prince Edward. 


Prince George. . 
Prince William. 
Princess Anne., 
Prulaskiv..\. 0 


POP. 977,747) .--|  604)Lexington. . -... ‘ 


Benninente: ‘and. 
Manchester... .. 
Saint Johnsbury... 


VI 
(98 cos., 30 tnd. ctttes, 39,893 sq. mt.; pop., 3,318,680) 
AG ok 470) Ac 


Warm Spring 


19,442 


Bouhampeon 
Spotsylvania... 


413|Spotsylvania...... 
271 ae seeqekaharehae oie 


Washington. 

Westmoreland. en Of 
40,885 Se Fa ee eee 
Huns eee 123|Yorktown 


33,832 Independent Cities 

26,662'|| Alexandria. (sca S| aaa mee as “i 

23,139 || Bristol (a)..... EN ie atiiie tistics croteahete 
*908 || Buena. Vista... |) 2) 8) oe seeks mee ale is 

20,332 || Charlottesville. Ghent ct Hhgete e 
764 || Clifton Forge. | 1|..... 

135,449 || Colonial Hghts. B's :ers.ajetetokape sate tent a 
,154 || Covington and ales Siete wast Parts 
i296'|| Danville. ©. . |) o's 6lidic cae one eaae 

29,6271\ Falls Church 2 


) 


BEBE 
Seiees 


we 
23 


Jal 


3S, 


Sg 


Reeaebexes 


oma 


ms 
0. 


POE 


BaStee 


oa 


3 


cs 


Pat tat at 
oS bon 


Se 
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Land ‘opu- 
; County Seat 
County see Co Ho bint 


VIRGINIA—Independent Cities—C i d 
Fredericksburg. barr is 421 158 


Staunton...... 


(a) Population Bristol City, Sullivan BES 
Tenn., (1950), 16,771 


WASHINGTON’ 
ie counties, 66,786 s qm pop., 2,378; 003), 


1,895) Ritzville... 6,584 
"627 ire ee B ahiaiie NRL ye te 10,878 
i738 Presser .)o.-cots Sse 51,370 
2,931|Wenatchee........ 39,301 
1,753|Port Angeles...... 26,396 
633|Vancouver........ 85,307 
860|Dayton.......... 4,860 
pLAGIKONSO a iara isc creel 53,369 
1,841|Waterville........ 10,817 
,197 pepebit bis oeeneicihe 4,096 
1,262 Let [Ue Ae Se 13,563 
714|/Pomeroy......... 3,204 
2,691|/Ephrata.......... 24,346 
1,905|}Montesano....... 53,644 
206|Coupeville........ 11,079 
1,812)Port Townsend.... 11,618 
2,134/Seattle........... 732,992 
402|Port Orchard..... 75,72 
2,315|/Ellensburg........ 22,235 
1,912|}Goldendale....... 12,049 
2,447|Chehalis...... 43,755 
2,300) Davenport 10,970 
967|Shelton. . 15,022 
5,294|/Okanogan. 29,131 
925|South Bend.. 16,558 
1,406|Newport.... 7,41 
1,676|Tacoma.......... 275,876 
172|Friday Harbor. . .« 3,245 
1,735|Mount Vernon.... 43,273 
1,676|Stevenson........ 4,78) 
Snohomish. 2,100}Everett.......... 111,580 
Spokane...... 1,763|Spokane.......... 221,561 
Stevens....... 2,486|Colville.......... 18,580 
Thurston...... 717\|Olympia.......... 44,884 
Wahkiakum 269|Cathlamet........ 3,835 
Walla Walla 1,288}Walla Walla...... 40,135 
Whatcom..... 2,151 pre! Seber 66,733 
Whitman..,... 2A167| Colfax... . os... 32,469 
Yakimk....... 4'273|Yakima.....<.... 135,723 
POE gale 2,006, aoe 
$6 counties, 24, sg. mt.; pop., 
‘ 436 Tag ithe) 3) | ee aaa 9,745 
16|Martinsburg...... 30:30 
501)/Madison......... 33,173 
SL7(Sutton. 06... 18,082 
89|Wellsburg........ ,904 
279|Huntington....... 108,035 
281\Grantsville....... 0,25 
BaD Olay. secs): lor 14,961 
. 319|West Union....... 9,026 
. 659|Fayetteville....... 82,443 
339|Glenville......... 9,746 
477|Petersburg........ 8,756 
1,026 eee ek: SrilaleiF ciswa 39,295 
639/Romney......4... 12,577 
82) New Cumberand.. 34,388 
585|Moorefield........ 0,032 
418|Clarksburg....... 85,296 
463|Ripley........... 15,299 
211)Charles Town..... 17,184 
908|Charleston........ 239,629 
392|Weston........... 21,074 
5 rhe eee aeeior ad 
533 Welch... 98,887 
309|Fairmont. . 71,521 
306|Moundsville 36,893 
432/Point Pleasa 23,537 
417|Princeton..... 75,013 
330|Keyser. . . 22,333 
423| Williamson 409 
365|Morgantown 60,797 
473 (51 te GNI Rope 13,123 
233|Berkeley EDneE: . 8,276 
649|Summersville..... 27,696 
107 Wheeling. Pees e 71,672 


Land u 
Coun Area County Seat aa 
ey, sq.mi| Court Hess ine 1950 - 


45)Kingwood 
349| Winfield 


8 Park eapuhe ono 
504'Pineville.......... 


WISCONSIN 
ee counttes, 64,706 sq. ue 


op., 3, 10 
Adam: 677|Frie BN Aer) 7) 906 
shad a 1,037 Ashland BAP Ae Sri 19,461 
"866|/Barron.... 1... )2: 34,703 
1,474;Washburn........ 13,760 
525/Green Bay........ 98,314 
712 | Alma. sccieare peers 14,719 
840/Grantsburg....... 10,236 


315)Chilton 


491|Sturgeon Bay 
le ae Superior..... 


Jackson....... 1,000 Black ¥ River Falls 
Jefferson...... "564| Jefferson 
Juneau........ 795|Mauston 

eee 273|}Kenosha 
Kewaunee..... 331) Kewaunee 
La Crosse..... 469|La Crosse 
Lafayette..... 643) Darlington 
Langlade...... 858|Antigo........... 

Merrill: c...:2aeeen 


Lincoln®. «2 2. 
Manitowoc a 


Marathon. 1,584)Wausau 
Marinette 1,388 |Marinette 
Marquette 457|Montello 
Milwaukee 239|Milwauke 
Monroe....... 915 eres 
Oconto. ....... 1,106 /\Oconto... 0/0... aan 
Oneida. . 1,114 Oainelaides 
Outagamie i. "634 Appleton 81,722 
Ozaukee...... 235|Port Washington. . 23,361 
Pepin. ...:5.5.. 237|Durand..:....... 7,462 
Pierce.:....3:.... 591|Elsworth......... 21,448 
PONG) Sade e ee 934|Balsam Lake...... 4,944 
Portage...3.5... 810|Stevens Point..... 34,858 
Prices tpsitauk 1,268/Phillips.......... 6,344 
Racine........ 337|Racine. 3...0..... 109,585 
Richland...... 584/Richland Center 9,24 
Rock -Aiteawa.- 721\Janesville......... 92,778 
Russ oo)... 910|/Ladysmith........ 16,790 
St. Croix...... 736|/Hudson.......... 25,905 
AUK oleate 840/Baraboo.......... 38,120 
Sawyer....... 1,273|Hayward......... 10,323 
Shawano...... ,176|Shawano......... 35,249 
Sheboygan.... Sheboygan........ 80,631 
Taylor. ;.<... 979|Medford.......... 18,456 
Trempealeau.. . 739|Whitehall......... 23,730 
penn a oer 805/Viroqua........... 27,906 

erate 867|Eagle River. . s 9,363 
eosin givers 560|}Elkhorn. 41,584 
Washburn..... 816|Shell Lake. . 11,665 
Washington... 428/West Bend. 33,902 
Waukesha..... Waukesha 85,901 
Waupaca. 751|Waupaca 35,056 
Waushara. . 628/Wautoma 5 13,920 
Winnebago 454/Oshkosh $e 91,103 
Wood......... 812|Wisconsin Rapids, . 50,500 

WYOMIN 

(23 counties, 97,606 Sa. int: pop.; 290,629) 
Albany....... 4,400) Lar Ey ae aie 19,055 
Big Horn...... e|Bas eTown vaiers sieeetet 13,176 
Campbell..... 4, "158 Gilletic. avatars 4,839 
Carbon....... 965|Rawlins.......... 15,742 
Converse...... 4 167\Douglas......0... 5,933 


7,925 
Shevidan’ 2.22) 2531 20,185 
Sublette...... 76 2,481 
Sweetwater....|10,492 22,017 
Tetons fic pets as oy 
Pintaseo. 5,5 070 ook 
Washakie..... 7,292 
OP aa = 6,733 
oe Nat. 
Park (part).. 353 


Growth of Largest United States Cities, 1880-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


—— 


City 1930 1920 1910 880 
2S 4 5|6,930,446]5,620,048]4,766,88313,437,202|2,507,414/1,911,698 
3 Cale ae sore Sais aeons ls, 36:808 3,376,438 |2,701,705|2, 185,283| 1,698,575] 1,099 % 
§_Phindaphis, Pa ASO 9611 1/823,779] 1,549.00: 1,046 847.170 
Angeles, Calif : '673| 319.198 iL 
5—Detrolt Mich... csc. ; 993; 465,766 116,340 
pre, Md...... 804,874 : 485 * 332 31 
7-—Cleveland: Ohio... .. ,429| 796,841! 560,663 160,146 
id MO 5): Se'8eo| A387 ett] 931,669 327 308 
D , s E : 
a eae 781,188] 748/060| 670,585 $62'839 
11—San Francisco, as 634,394; 506, 416,912 > 233,959 
12—Pittsburgh, Pa. 669,817| 588, 235,071 
13—Milwaukee, Wisc 578,249] 457,147] 373,857 115,587 
14—Houston, Texas 292,352] 138,276 8.8 16, 
15—Buffalo, N. Y....... 573,076| 506, 423,715 155,134 
16—New Orleans, La. . .: 58,762| 387,219) 339,075 $216,090 
17—Minneapolis, Minn...| 5! 8 ; 464,356| 380,582! 301,408 46, 
18—Cincinnati, Ohio... ; 451,160| 401,247 ‘591 * 255,139 
19—Seattle, Wash....... 583| 315,312] 237,194 3. 

K City, Mo 399,746| 324,410] 248/381 55.785 
21—-Newark, N. J....... 2337 5 347,469 136,508 
22—Dallas, Texas....... 260,475| 158,976] 92,104 10,358 
23—Indianapolis, Ind 364,161} 314,194) 233,650 75.056 
24—Denver, Colo....... ett peraes eed peed 
25—San Antonio, Texas 5 ’ 5 fi 
26—Memphis, Tenn 253,143] 162.351} 131,105 33,592 
27—Oakland, Calif. 063} 216, 150,17 34,555 
28—Columbus, Ohio. 4 290,564] 237,031] 181,511 51,647 
29—Portland, Ore....... 301,815| 258, 207,214 17.577 
30—Louisville, Ky....... 307,745| 234/891] 223/928 123,758 
31—San Diego, Calif. : |: 203,341] 147:995|} 74,361 1578 21637 
32—Rochester, N. Y..... p 328,132] 295,750} 218,149 89.366 
33—Atlanta, Ga... 21): 302,2: 270,366} 200, 154,83 37,409 
34—Birmingham, Ala. ... 259,678] 178,806} 132,685 3,086 

5—St. Paul, Minn...... . 272,606 thane 214,744 41,473 

36—Toledo, Ohio.......: 290,718 3, 168,497 137 
37—Jersey City, N. J... : 316,715| 298,103) 267,779 120;722 
38—Fort Worth, Texas 163,447| 106,482 


40—Omaha, Nebr. 


41—Long Beach, Calif: 142,032| 55,593} 17,809 
42—Miaml, Fla......... ; 140,637| 29,571 47 
43—Providence, oe I. 253,504 252,081 237,595} 224,326 
44—Da MONO: ans 200,982) 152,559] 116,577 : 
45—Ok Aros City, Okla. ‘ 185,389 91,295} 64,205] 10,037) 4,151]........ 
46—Richmond, Va...... 193,042] 182/929] 171/667] 127,628 63,600 
47—Syracuse, N.Y...” : 209,326] 171,717) 137/249 51,792 
48—Norfolk, Va......... 129,710} 115,777) 67,452 21,966 
49—Jacksonville, Fla... . H 129,54! 91,558} _ 57,699 7.6 
50—Worcester, Mass..... 203,486 195,311] 179,754] 145,986 58,291 
51—Tulsa, Okla......... 141,258 72,075 LESS ROBO: ic. aoe 
52—Salt Lake City, Utah R 140,267| 118,110} 92,777 20,768 
58—Des Moines, Iowa. 142,559} 126,468} 86,368 22,4 
54—Hartford, Conn. 164,072} 138,036 915 42,015 
55—Grand Rapids, Mich 168,592! 137,634) 112,571 32,016 
56—Nashville, Tenn..... 153,866} 118,342) 110,364 43,350 
57— Youngstown, Ohio... 170,002) 132,358 9,066 15,435 
58—Wichita, Kans. ve 1,110 72, .450 4,911 
59—New Haven, Conn... ; 162,655] 162,537) 133,605 62,882 
60—Flint, Mich,........ 156,492 91, ,550 240 
61—Springfield Mass..., 149,900} 129,61 1926 33,340 
oe Wash...._: 115,514) 104,437] 104,402} 36,848] 19,922]........ 
63—Bridgeport eo isabl , 146,716] 143,555; 102,054 27,643 
64— Yonkers, N.Y... 134,646} 100,176 803 18,892 
65—Tacoma, Wash. 106,817 96,965 83,743] _37,714| 36,006|........ 
66—Paterson, N. J ie 138,513) 135,875 6 51,031 
67—Sacramento, daitt Ay 93,750 65, 44,696 21,420 
68—Albany, N. Y. 127,412] 113,344] 100,253 90,758 
69—Charlotte, N: CG. 82,675 i 34,014 7,09. 
70—Gary, Ind.......... 100,426] 55,378} 16,802 Ae 
71—Fort Swayne, Ind. 114,946] 86,549] 63,933 26,880 
72—Austin, Texas......,. 53,120 ' 29,860 11,013 
73—Chattanooga, Tenn... 119,798 57,895) 44,604 12,892 
74—Prie, Pa. cose cs shes 115,967 93,372 66,525 27,737 
75—El Paso, Texas...... 102,421 77,560 1279 "736 
76—Kansas ‘City, Kans 121,857] 101,177 82,331 3,200 
77—Mobile, Ala......... 68,202 ee 51,521 29/132 
78—Evansville, Ind 102,249 85,264 69,647 29,280 
79—Trenton, N. J.. 123,356] 119,289 96,81 29,910 
80—Shreveport, La. 655 j 28,015 8,009 
ee seenten te 149'433| 137°48| 130882 7.197 
ae PS SA ‘ 
*Includes Allegheny City : : rare 45, ie 


580| 105,802] 
101 161 


4— Wilmingto: 
95—Reading, Pa, 
96—New B 


6 
45,941} 38,307 
74,419] _ 56,383 


x 2 


* 


Z = 
- 2,2? e e 
Ss U. S. Cities with Metropolitan Areas, 1950 Census 
Z Source: Bureau of the Census eae : 
bm A standard metropolitan area must contain at least one city having a population of 50,000 or over. 
ee The largest city is the principal central city for which the area is named, although there may be 
z several cities in the area with a population of 50,000 or over. Metropolitan areas have been specifically 
4 defined to identify large concentrations of population in and around cities of 50,000 population or more. 
4 One exception exists to this rule. In the case of the standard metropolitan area centering on New 
er York City, the central cities are New York City, Newark, N. J. and Jersey City, N. J. , 
2 : Total In central cities 
7 Rank Standard metropolitan area popula-_|§—-AA 
Bes tion Number Per cent 
} 1 |New York-Northeastern New Jersey................-. 12,911,994 8,629,750 66.8 
MET AELOUUNS RAE erycta = nia, ohare ds fan tiie ave lesfe.- GSES 5 os G53 21 5,495,364 3,620,962 65.9 
PEE LOBLATICCICR, COANE oS itemis wiviaeseciehewis hte og Se Serle ,367,91 970, 45.1 
Meet PRA Sis iting PHr oa eat, 3 feta art Week Tip earsleee kes 3,671,048 2,071,605 56.4 
Bee ICCRONGS NEM rocar isa cei aya s Pins cigs icvers wien y aieiele Sees 3,016,197 1,849,568 61.3 
Hi eeD  ESOSCOM, = TABS veer cien ne cir so lapear a vlad se Pavel se" org he eas 2,369,986 801,444 33.8 
7 |San Francisco-Oakland, Calif................. 20 ee 2,240,767 1,159,932 51.8 
8 |Pittsburgh, Pa , 676,806 30.6 
MRPREES Ys) RAIS SRC Gre sete ee sieec sm elie ald a'a ela es + ane 856,796 51.0 
10 |Cleveland, Ohio... ys 914,808 62.4 
11 |Washington, D. C 464,089 802,178 54.8 
12. |Baltimore, Md a 949,708 pA TUE 
1 Minneapolis-St. Paul 833,067 74.6 
44 | Buffalo, N.Y... oe. on 580,132 53.3 
“ 15 | Cincinnati, Ohio 503,998 5.7 
16 | Milwaukee, 637,392 73.2 
"a Pies EMERAR GI GY AVEO a oma hate iw eis alas whieh aS lae'nsle os ob a » 814,357 456,622 56.1 
A Bes ee PISGRG TL LOKRS 5, cpoe gapeir ce hergla wo ielesiae SSG Heh area ale eos 806,701 596,163 73.9 
iA PO ELOVIENUG WEL. Boynrerrare ds cis: apa Tisia(s Sha Mia eal wierete’ oe.4/3 737,203 248,674 33.7 
— 20 732,992 467,591 63.8 
21 704,829 373, .0 
22 685,405 570, 83.2 
23 671,797 331,314 49.3 
24 614,799 434,462 70.7 
, 25 576,900 369,129 64.0 
26 563,832 415,786 73.7 
27 326,037 58.3 
28 i 334,38 60.1 z: 
29 551,777 427,173 77.4 4 
OTM OUNSSCOWE, O10. io foe ares am cls ce cee vee eebles 528,498 168,330 31.9 a 
31 | Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N. Y......0..-020- esse eee 514,490 299,091 58.1 z 
a COLAND US ODIO, Seize yt -losirloin cise ls sie ooiove sols oc ve ale a as 503,410 375,901 74.7 . 
3p isan Antonlo, Texas. 2,022... . te ce eee eee eae 500,460 408,442 81.6 a 
pI IVEAERYEL EGR Lebet rile oy ayaie state onan 0: loje'aw oba. wi in| (elie eile oheuaves niall 495,084 249,276 50.4 
35 |Rochester, N. Y wt 487,632 332,488 68.2 ‘ 
36 |Memphis, Tenn........... re “% 482,393 396,000 82.1 4 
37 |Dayton, Ohio........... 457,333 243,872 53.3 
38 |Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va....... ..| » 446,200 293,552 65.8 . 
39 | Aller*own-Bethlehem-Easto: Hi 437,824 208,728 47.7 
40 |Akron, Ohio.......... ion ee x 274,605 67.0 
41 |Tampa-St, Petersburg, Fla....... : 409,143 221,419 54.1 
42 |Springfield-Holyoke, Mass..............-+0eseeeueeee 407,255 217,060 53.3 
SS LE OIOIG; OHO loathe one hice re sie ote ste e So eee sy Pion 395,551 303,616 76.8 
44 | Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton, Pa............-.0 see cheese 392,241 112,317 28.6 
ABP OMARAT NOD ost hula oe gielis a6, .00 wiounie by orstarb yao a 366,395 251,117 68.5 
BG WECOrG WWOFGhy “TOSAS gecicicc © = Sal WG wale a eyed nae we cnet 361,253 278,778 77.2 
EY el SE AYCTOEU, ROGUE Soe Dae se tele eosrs: 54-0 staan A ova ae OR obs we 358,081 177,397 49.5 
48 |Wheeling, W. Va.—Steubenville, Ohio 354,092 94,763 26.8 
AYO SVTACURE WIN: 1X4) .. sige inlaw TSte ayahe oes stam an 341,719 220,583 64.6 
50 | Knoxville, Tenn.............. 337,105 4,769 37.0 
51 | Phoenix, Ariz.,........ 331,770 106,818 32.2 
52 |Richmond, Va....... 328, 230,310 70.2 
53 |Oklahoma City, Okla 325,352 243,504 74.8 ~ 
54 |Charleston, W. Va.. 322,072 73,501 22.8 : 
55 |Nashville, Tenn.... 321,758 174,307 54.2 
56 |Jacksonville, Fla....... 204,517 67.3 
Og eal PROYTISPUEG) EA: «Lose. « skint aces Wiese o Sip eevee env es 292,241 89,544 30.6 
eT PSOBUACOWILT Pek «clic. Sore Dina) s.6-9 arsete’s Blais ie yeuauea Foes weve ee 291,354 63,232 21.7 
59> (San Jose, Califis ot. bent ces cee cede ele a io acete ss 290,547 95,280 32.8 
Sm GQien | GranG RADIOS. MICK its are cs ee vi tic cee see cerees 288,292 176,515 61.2 
PUMA GIGA=FROINGs GING: Nis Melele icy < alie pcos prole eelesic ae cee cre ne 284,262 143,213 50.4 
Geen CANTON CIO cc is. ce teets ere EP ie pores wie cn sie es wcieee sees 283,194 116,912 41.3 
Ga ai san Bermardino, Caliks iii... ce sock Seine veins clea ciel 281,642 63,058 22.4 
GAMIMACLAMEDtON CAN tcc ete crete ce oe le cbr ees ace nalts 277,140 137,572 49.6 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service, 
B 1983-7 tt ay of sraag a aree and Welfare 
irths, —The estima number of live births registered in the U. S. reached 
3,909,000, an all-time high, 2.2% higher than 1952, which accounted for 3,824,000. This 
makes 1953 the third consecutive year in which a new record was established. More 
children have been born since the end of World War II than in any wartime or pre- 
war year. The anual birthrate per 1,000 population reached a peak of 25.8 in 1947 and 
oon ae ae oe AS ache Spica of pote ered o ee is estimated at 
971,000. e e ate is in the Southern an ountain divisions of the U.S., 
the lowest in the Middle Atlantic division. eae oe 
Deaths, 1953—-There was an increase in the number -of registered deaths, 1,519,000, 
as against 1,494,000 in 1952, a rise of 1.7%. The death rate per 1,000 population re- 
mained the same as in the former year—9.6. The deaths were most frequent in 
January and February owing to an outbreak of influenza; the death rate per 1,000 
in February reached 11.3, the highest since March, 1947, when another influenza 


epidemic raised the rate to 11.4. Unusually hot weather also causes a rise in mo‘tality. 


Infant deaths in 1953 were 109,100, practically the same as in 1952; the rate of deaths 
under i year Ps 1,000 birthS was 28. 

Marriage and divorce, 1953—Marriage licenses reached a total of 1,566,793, as against 
1,562,579 in 1952, a difference of less than 0.3%. The rate per 1,000 is 9.9, or 1% under 
1952. June and August are months when most licenses are issued. The largest increase 
was 7% in the West North Central Division; the largest decline, 12%, in the West 
South Central division. The decline was traced to a sharp decrease in licenses in 
Arkansas after the state passed legislation requiring a premarital serological test. 

Divorces were summarized only for 22 reporting states, and since they do not in- 
clude New York, Illinois, California or Nevada, no national estimate can be given. 
The 22 states reported 117,201 for 1953, 117,060 for 1952, 103,691 for 1951 and 97,594 for 
1950, showing a trend toward increased divorce. 


Births and Deaths in the United States 
; Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health,) Education, and Welfare 
Births include only registered live births. Deaths exclude fetal deaths and deaths among Armed 
Forces overseas. Rates per 1,000 population. 


Births Deaths 
Year Ca em naam 
Males Females Totals Males Females Totals 
Ni te Number Rate 
1,105,489 | 1,049,616 | 2,155,105 16.9 771,320 621,432 | 1,892,752 10.9 
,162,6' 1,102,988 | 2,265,588 17.3 768,877 619,020 | 1,387,897 10.6 
1,211,684 | 1,148,715 | 2,360,399 17.9 791,003 626,266 417,269 10.8 
1,289,73 1,223,693 | 2,513,427 033 612, 397, 10.5 
1,444,365 | 1,364,631 | 2,808,996 20.8 780,454 604,733 | 1,385,187 10.3 
,506,959 | 1,427,901 | 2,934,860 21.5 7485 642,059 | 1,459,544 10.9 
1,435,301 | 1,359,49 2,794, 20.2 789,861 621,477 | 1,411,338 10.6 
1,404,587 | 1,330,869 | 2,735,456 19.5 8,063 613,656 | 1,401,719 10.6 
1,691,220 | 1,597,452 | 3,288,672 23.3 785,689 609,928 | 1,395,617 10.0 
1,899,876 | 1,800,06 3,699,940 25.8 818,234 627,136 | 1,445, 10.1 
1,813,852 | 1,721,216 | 3,535, 24.2 820,931 623, 444, 9.9 
ers ..| 1,826,352 | 1,733,177 | 3,559,529 23.9 821,291 622,316 | 1,443,607 9.7 
1,823,555 | 1,730,59 3,554,14 23.6 827,749 624,705 | 1,452,454 9.6 
FOGI es ee = 11,923,020 |11,827,830 | 13,750,850 | 124.5 845,233 636,866 | 1,482,099 97; 
END eer ce eich Slinl loos’ aye faye [scapine alates ,824,000 24.6%. Uo \octiacgh aisticall @ there sites 494, 9.6 
TUT Ey es See Sperry reich ey Sey rere oy 3,909,000 Sy Oe Payer Oy Parc tien es 7A 1,519,000 9.6 


1Based on a 50 percent sample, 

*Data for 1952-53 are estimated. 

Birth rates are based on population enumerated as of April 1 for 1940 and 1950 and for other years 
estimated as of July 1. Estimates for 1941-46 includes Armed Forces overseas. 

Death rates are based on population enumerated as of April 1 for 1940 and 1950; for other years esti- 
mated as of July 1; excluding members of the Armed Forces overseas. 


Births and Deaths by States, 1952-53 


Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
By place of occurrence. Births and Deaths are based on monthly reports from State registration 
offices. Births include only registered live births. Deaths exclude fetal deaths and deaths among 
Armed Forces overseas. Massachusetts not reported. 


Births Deaths Births Deaths 
State _—_——$ $$ | State S| 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 


...'* 82,751} 83,403] 27,033) 27,304 
AIR oS as 82,75 2 Hailes 


ul 5,6: i 
327,236) 326,654) 164,183) 160,781 
114,729) 113,993)  32,2' i 

7,005) 17,111 13 4,942 
210,918) 207,031] 85,765) 83,891 
f 645) 19,30) 9 
39,601} 39,589} 14,6 14,566 
239,375) 240,116] 112,414) 110,481 
871 18,767 8, : 
61,667), 62,347) 17,31 18,077 
8,073) 19,579 5, 5, 


13 7 395 % 
oes : 979 9'078| 87938 106] _4°160 
Md. <.. 23,797 87,689 86,403 29,970 30,142 
set:  "tg1,998 * "175. 849|"* 61,806] * '59,094 $7'358|  Satos7| ieizeol  i7'Bes 

fe 181,998] 175.8 é 3 : : 

fois 77'996| 78;533|  29°726| 28/205 88;389| 89263; 34'939| 34'03 

1) 6) 66,367 65,431 20,343 20,458 8,709 8,311 2,372 2,497 
eae 97'645| 92'189| 457862] 44/823 po 2a Tel 0% 
Mont...... 16,901 16,150, 6,114 989 Total... .|3,503,741)3,458,352/1,356,842) 1,336,557 


Nebr....... 32'252| 33/6921 13/4031 13,166 
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Deaths and Crude Death Rates for Selected Causes, 1953 
Source: Public Health Service, Education, 
1 . Rates 100,000 estimated 
(Exclusive of fetal bs lc Pesci otlaik apt Armed Forces ge a Ke per |,000 


Cause of death INumber| Rate 
All causes................--+.+. |1,519,000|) 958.9|} General arterioscterosis. ......- P| 
Bemose, 3A Stee ae a Ons diseases of circulatory 
is and its sequ “ Ai = BYStem. .. 0... ee ee ens ee te 
Typhoid LEVER tee 20 0.0||Chronic and ed nephritis 
, all forms. 710 0.4||. and other selerosis....... P, 
HUHEPIA. 6... ee tees eee ee 160 0.1} |Infl and pneumonia, except 
Whooping cough...............-- 310 0.2|| pneumonia of newborn......... 
Meningococcal infections......... 1,240 0.8||Ulcer of stomach and duodenum 
Acute poliomyelitis.............- 1,730 1.1 itis, d enteritis, and 
Measles.............--- enanit 510 0.3 hee = diarrhea of newborn 
All other infective and parasitic Cirr is WOE SOs» diate tenes se sees 
> 4,720 3.0||Acute nephritis and nephritis with 
edema, including nephrosis...... 
Deliveries & complications of preg- 
aan nancy, childbirth and the puer- ae 
Congenital malférmations......... 12.6 
diseases 513.4 of nok infancy... 40.6 
Diseases of cardiovascular system..| 794,120] 501.4||Symptoms, senility and ill-defined 
Vascular lesions affecting central eduidlilona so: am reir he 12.7 
nervous system...........--- 171,410} 108.2}|Motor-vehicle accidents. ......... 24.2 
Rheumatic fever............--. 1,490) 0.9 d e 36.6 
Diseases of heart.............-- 566,420] 357.6 10.2 
Hypertension without mention 5.0 
CL OVE T aE ee Bete eerie erio ere 12,520 é. 63.4 


PS SA ts De 8 A 

Note. Estimates are based on a 10-percent sample of death certificates. The total number has been 
younded to the nearest thousand. The sampling error varies with the number of deaths. For example, 
the estimate for diseases of heart is subject to an error of 0.3 percent, and for syphilis 4 percent. 
Typhoid fever with only 20 deaths, is subject to an error of 67 percent. 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths by States 


Source: Motor-Vehicle Traffic Deaths figures from state traffic authorities; Total Motor-Vehicle 
Deaths figures from National Office of Vital Statistics ~ 


Motor-Vehicle Traffic Deaths Total Motor-Vehicle Deaths* 
(Place of Accident) (Place of Residence) 
State Number Mil. death rate** Number Pop. death rate** 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1951 1950 1951 1950 
Alabama. ..........: 830 882 9.5 9.5 8 855 28. 
PATRON 3:3, nance. 394 396 9.8 10.6 332 278 23 : 
ATKANSAS So. s les wn 454 466 8.3 8.8 454 383 24.0 .0 
California. . se 8,37, 3,562 6.6 74 3,63 3,171 32:9 29:9 
Colorado. . 38 5.8 6.9 36 408 26.3 30.5 
Connecticut 275 229 3.6 3.2 271 291 13.3 14.4 
Delaware. . 111 83 7.5 6.0 80 25.2 25.1 
Dist. of Col. |: 66 59 2.5 2:2 143 134 17.7 17.0 
OMA th Reyer hx. cicu.. 953 96 7.5 7.6 831 842 28.4 30.2 
GOREN. 2.2 vcs es 937 1,008 7.9 8.9 1,024 906 29.4 26.2 
BOM eee ses 198 217 75 8.6 211 226 35.8 38.1 
DAT a 2,179 2,135 one: 7.5 1,994 2,042 22:6 23.3 
Indiana 1/277 1277 74 8.1 1/239 1,087 30.4 27.5 
SO RUWNE Cc c2 stim ss 601 53 5.7 5.2 20 63 23.7 24:0 
KGANSAB Lic kc csc eee 579 568 7.0 7.2 602 529 30.9 27.6 
Kentucky. 003222521! 864 795 10.4 10.1 768 722 26.4 24.4 
Louisiana + 718+ 682 9.1 9.1 634 551 23.1 20:5 
Maine..... a 172 137 5.3 4.4 175 155 19.6 16.8 
Maryland . 524 536 6.5 7.0 476 442 19.5 18:8 
Massachusetis. A: 536 487 4.0 3.7 606 54 12:8 11.6 
Michigan..........). 1,896 1,736 7A 74 1,831 1,692 28:0 26.4 
Minnesota... ... 1... 637 539 5.9 5.2 647 58 21.5 19.6 
Mississippi... 1.1... 469 506 7.5 8.4 29 519 24:1 23:8 
Missouri............. 1,019 1,027 6.4 6.6 1,010 942 25.2 23:7 
MONtANAs .......0.... 250 241 8.4 9.3 87 191 31.8 31.9 
Nebraska............ 343 320 5.9 5.7 358 305 26.7 22'8 
BGRCA acc. ce, 143 143 10.3 11.8 94 81 55.3 50.6 
New Hampshire... .: | 93 79 4.9 4.4 76 96 14:2 17.9 
New Jersey... ee 784 838 4.1 4:7 740 646 15.0 13.3 
New Mexico. 416 37 11:5 11.0 322 26 45.4 38.1 
New York. . . 2,236 2,073 6.0 5.9 2,244 2,098 |° 15.0 141 
North Carolina 1/118 1,115 8.2 8.5 1,159 1,113 28.0 27:3 
North Dakota... 158 7.6 7.6 61 V1 26.7 17.8 
DORON EL sc... 2,047 2,013 6.5 6.8 1,915 1,892 23:8 23.8 
Oklahoma... 12.1233: 549 5 6.3 vp 551 51 24.4 228 
MOTECON sin oe owes 390 460 6.0 6.8 467 465 30.1 30.5 
Pennsylvania........: 1,643 1,681 5.1 5.5 1,794 1,744 17.0 16.5 
Rhode Island........ 70 69 2.8 3.0 87 3 11.0 11:3 
South Carolina... . 763 810 11.0 12:0 660 633 30.6 29) 
South Dakota... .12.: 187 163 6.5 re 168 196 | 26.0 39.7 
Tennessee........... 84 81 8.3 8.5 807 77 2414 23:6 
Texas.......... 2,368 2,498 8.6 72 2,659 2,498 32.9 32.4 
Vermont. 80 67 5.8 5.1 87 73 333 a6 
Virginia. 04 960 75 8.4 920 857 26.8 25.9 
Washington. . 482 561 5.1 6.2 595 548 24.6 23. 
West Virginia. Be 446 405 8.7 8:0 454 422 22'8 3e°0 
Wisconsin... ....; a 881 895 rel 7.5 803 806 23.1 33° 
Wyoming............ 173 165 9.1 9.1 129 117 43 ries 
Total U.S........ 138,300 [138,000 |.........|... Riad 36,996 | 34,763 24.1 23.0 


1Approximate “Include both traffic and nontraffic motor-vehicle death: 

**The mileage death rate is the number of deaths per 100,000,000 v on : 
rate is the number of deaths per 100,000 population. +From state neath Pit cee Meatn 

Of the 38,300 motor-vehicle deaths in 1953—deaths from collisions with pedestrians, 8,600: 
motor vehicles, 12,900; railroad train, 1,419; street car, 40; bicycle, 450; animal, animal. ee 
vehicle, 100; fixed object, 1,500; non-collision accidents, 13,300. Approximate non-fatal injuries, 1 380 000, 
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Uniform Crime Reports 
Major crimes itted in th United. States Sari 
comm: in the Unite es during the first half of 1954, Januar: 
through June, reached an estimated total of 1136140" an increase of 88,850, bs 83%, 
Over a similar period of 1953. This.was reported by J. Edgar Hoover, Director, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), in the semi-annual bulletin of Uniform Crime 
Reports, issued Sept. 23, 1954. The total indicated that Major crimes would reach an 
Bihan cotton teat hd h aneh 
was estimate on each day of the first 6 mos. of 1954, 35 persons were feloni- 

ously slain and 252 other felonious assaults were committed: 608 motor cars were 
stolen, 197 robberies and 1,454 burglaries were committed and 48 persons were raped, 

Robbery and -Theft—Crimes against property continue to show a large increase. 
Robbery—taking money or property by force or threat of weapons, totalled 35,650 
cases, or 20.4% above the first half, 1953. This is separated from burglary by breaking 
and entering, 263,120 cases, up 13.2%, and larceny or plain theft, 666,550 cases, up 9%. 
Stealing of motor cars gets'a separate category; the police reported 110,060, which was 
2.3% below the figure for first half, 1953. 

Murder and Manslaughter—Of 6,380 victims of killers, 3,420 were murdered outright, 
and 2.960 were cases of manslaughter by negligence. The first showed a slight decrease, 
New York reported 163 murders, Chicago 138; Philadelphia 68; all others were lower. 


SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 1953 


CRIME J 

Major crimes committed in the United States 
in 1953 reached 2,159,080, according to the annual 
summary of the Uniform Crime Reports, issued 
in 1954. This was an increase of 6% over the 1952 
total, and the highest figure ever reported. The 
figure is based on reports representing over 83% 
of the urban population and almost 60% of the 
Tural population, so that only figures for slightly 
more than one-fourth of the country need to be 
estimated. 

Major crimes are murder and non-negligent man- 
slaughter, manslaughter by negligence, rape, rob- 
bery, aggravated assault, burglary, larceny and 
auto theft. Crimes not inlcuded in the reported 
total are arson, sex crimes other than rape, carry- 
ing concealed weapons and embezzlement. There- 
fore the reported figure is considered conservative. 


The Murder Record 


Out of the 1953 total all major crimes except 
murder increased. Murders were down 1.2%. How- 
ever, 12,810 lives were taken by killers, only 50 
fewer than. in 1952; of this total 7,120 persons 
were killed maliciously and 5,690 died as the 
result of criminal negligence. A great many more 
—92,600—who did not die, were stabbed, shot, cut, 
clubbed or seriously beaten, an increase of 5.3%. 

Cities reporting the largest number of murders 
in 1953 were: New York, 321; Chicago, 291; De- 
troit, 130; Philadelphia, 125; Houston, 114; St. 
Louis, 96; Los Angeles, 82; Dallas, 80; Atlanta, 74; 
Washington, 74; Baltimore, 71; Cleveland, 71; 
Birmingham, 62; New Orleans, 54; Fort Worth, 
45: San Francisco, 43; Louisville, 41; San Antonio, 
39; Nashville, 38; Kansas City, Mo., 35; Memphis, 
32; Indianapolis, 26; Pittsburgh, 26; Miami, 26; 
Tulsa, 23; Boston, 22. Minneapolis had only 6, 
whereas Oak Ridge, Tenn., had 4. Yonkers, N. Y., 
a city of over 150,000, had no murder in 1953. 


Robbery; Burglary, Theft 


Robbery increased 8.5%, with 63,100 cases of 
criminals with weapons taking a total of over 
$14,000,000, an average of $222 per crime. Over 
one-half of such robberies take place on the 
street or highway. This category does not include 
burglary, which increased 8.2% when burglars 
entered 479,120 times and took over $78,000,000 in 
Money and» property. -About one-fourth of all 
burglaries ta%e place in the daylight, and homes 


were entered in 78 out of 100 daytime burglaries. 

Although holdups of gas stations get into news 
reports, they actually constitute only about 5% 
of all robberies. 

According to the reports of police from 1,174 
cities, representing 42% of the country’s urban 
population, nearly one-half of the persons ar- 
rested for burglary were not yet 18, and two- 
thirds of these were under 16 years of age. Persons 
under 21 represented one-half of the arrests for 
crimes against property—robbery, burglary, lar- 
ceny, auto theft, embezzlement, fraud, etc. 

Cases of theft not counting automobiles, num- 
bered 1,267,020, an increase of 5.4%. Well over one- 
third of the total comprised thefts of articles 
from motor cars, suggesting that many drivers do 
not properly protect them. Such thefts occur 
most frequently from October te March. 

Pocket-picking and purse-snatching are placed 
in separate categories by police, and if a purse- 
snatcher overpowers the victim by knocking him 
down the act is classified as robbery. The report 
says ‘‘pocket-picking steps up at the year’s end,”’ 
possibly associated with accelerated buying for 
the holidays. 

Rapes numbered 17,900, an increase of 3.8%, 
over one-half with the use of force, the rest 
statutory cases—without force, but the victim 
under age of consent. 


Many Motor Cars Recovered 

Theft of automobiles continues as a major*erime; 
the 1953 report lists 226,530 as stolen, 11,220 more 
than in 1952, an increase of 5.2%. But it is not a 
profitable occupation for thieves, for police reports 
show that police recovered 94 out of every 100 cars 
stolen. This left 13,818 cars unrecovered at the 
end of 1953, an estimated loss ef over $14,000,000. 
There are nearly as many thefts of auto accessories 
as there are thefts of other objects from cars. 

In reports from police of cities, covering about 
42% of urban population, it became clear that over 
half the persons arrested for stealing automobiles 
were juvenile, ‘‘in fact 29.0% were not even old 
enough to get a regular driver’s license.”’ 

Cities with the largest number of auto thefts 
were: New York, 13,153; Chicago, 7,688; Detroit, 
6,980; Los Angeles, 6,665; Baltimore, 5,243; Phila- 
delphia, 4,670; San Francisco, 4,368. Pittsburgh, 
Boston and Washington each had only slightly 
over 2,000 cars stolen. 


Police Organizations in the United States 


Source: Uniform Crime Reports, 


The total number of police employees, officers 
and civilians, on April 30, 1954, was 161,356. The 
numbers in the largest cities were: 


New York ....... 20,218 ; Pittsburgh 1,593 
Chicago ..... . 8,084] Buffalo 1,422 
Los Angeles 5,263 | Newark .. 1,383 

TOL Pao. 4,7304 Jersey City. 1,028 
Philadelphia 4,629 | New Orleans . 1,052 
Boston ... 3,046 | Cincinnati . ; 871 
Baltimore . 2,767 | Seattle : F 875 
Washington 2,314 | Houston ........ 854 
St. Louis 2,302 | Indianapolis .... 854 
Cleveland ... 95138 | Dallas igs os« 158 
San Francisco 1,770 | Kansas City, Mo. 126 
Milwaukee Atlanta........... 720 


ee meee Witt) 2 
City police reported that 63 police employees on 
active duty were killed in 1953. These include 
deaths by traffic accidents. The reports to the FBI 
came from 3,721 cities with a combined population 
of over 87,000;000 (1950). 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 


In 1953, for each 100 persons murdered, the 
police arrested killers of 94. For each 100 killed 
by negligence of another, chiefly traffic deaths, 
they arrested killers of 84. For each 100 criminal 
homicides they cleared 90 cases by arrests. They 
also cleared 79 out of each 100 cases of rape and 
74 out of each 100 aggravated assaults. 

Also, 22.9% of property crimes were cleared by 
arrest—10 crimes cleared for each 44 reported. 

About every other murder and rape case com- 
ing to the attention of the police is closed with 
the conviction of the offender. For negligent 
manslaughter, aggravated assault, and robbery 
the chances are better than 1 out of 3 that the 
investigation will end in a conviction. In crimes 
of stealth the pattern is somewhat different. Less 
than 1 out of 4 burglaries are closed with a 
¢csonviction, while convictions result in only. about 
1 out of 6 auto thefts and other larcenies. 
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Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director. Ninth and Pennsylvania Avenues, N.W-, 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation, created 
(1908) upon an order of the then Attorney General 
Charles J. Bonaparte. Special Agents of this 
Bureau are charged with the duty of inyesti- 
gating violations of the laws of the United States, 
collecting evidence in cases in which the United 
States is or may be a party in interest, and 
performing other duties imposed upon them by law. 

Special Agents of the FBI are college trained. An 
applicant must be a graduate of an accredited law 


emy, with classes in Quantico, Va., and Washing- 
ton, D.C. During this time they must learn to 
shoot all of the various firearms used by the F.B.I. 
and become adept in handling them. They must 
learn the various Federal violations over which the 
FBI has jurisdiction. They must study the tech- 
niques and mechanics of arrest and the search of 
crime scenes for evidence. To become a Special 
Agent in the FBI a man must be at least 25 
years old but must not have reached 41. 

When J. Edgar Hoover took office in 1924 there 
was no centralized fingerprint collection in the 
United States. One of his first moves was to bring 
together the collection housed at Fort Leavenworth 


Washington 25, D. C. 
‘ederal Government and the fingerprints be- 
O panbaced International Association of 
Chiefs of Police Washington, D. C. rt 
with a nucleus of 810,188 fingerprints this file 
in ten years to more than 5, oo 
Baping we Aer reas Bes het ott 
Pee PT30 ae fingerprint cards were on file in 


co. 
lice cies throughout the’ country and to 
and ublish such statistics in the Uniform 
orts bulletin. 
Laboratory of the FBI was established in 
1932 and for a while only one man was desi 
to carry out the scientific studies of evidence in 
iminal 


cies. 
‘uly, 1935, there was established in the Fed- 


U. S. Government Crime Reports 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice 


No. of offenses 


No. of offenses 


Offens ne Offense 
e es 1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 
Murder & nonnegli. Aggravated assault... 78,640} 87,930) 92,600 
manslaughter...... 6,820: 7,210 7,120 praia ie. cea erte ; en - cones 7 rch 
Manslaught, by nezli. 5,510 5,650 5,690} |Larceny............. ’ . 202, 267, 
Pee 16,800) =~ 17,240|" 17.900] AUC TREN -icim eso pp AGS.O60h) 2h) ee 
HODDER. peace es 52,090! 58,1401 . 63,100l| Total..........00% 1,882,160|2,036,510/2,159,080 


The total for 1940 was 1,517,026; (1941) 1,531,272; 
(1945) 1,565,541; (1946) 1,685,203; (1947) 1,665,110; (1948) 1,686,690; (1949) 1,763,290; 


(1942) 1,436,748; (1943) 1,381,681; ets Recor. a 


Penitentiaries: Alcatraz, ey: Atlanta, Ga.; Leavenworth, Kans.; Lewisburg, Pa.; McNeil Island, 


Wash.; Terre Haute, Ind. Reformatories: 
Englewood, Colo.; women, Alderson, W. Va. 
nance unit. 
Mill Point, W. 
rectional institutions: Ashland, Ky.; anbury, 
Mich.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Seagoville, Tex. 


Chillicothe, 
Medical center: Springfield, Mo.; Hospital; 
Prison camps: Allenwood, Pa.; Avon Park, Fla.; Florence, Ariz.; McNeil Island 
Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; Tucson, aa Tule Lake, Calif.; Wickenburg, Ariz 
onn.; 

Detention headquarters: New 


Ohio; Reno, Okla.; Petersburg, Va.: 


Mainte- 
Ww . 


’ 


La Tuna, Texarkana, Tex.; Milan, 


Tex.; 
York City. Institutions for 


juveniles: National Training School for Boys, Washington, D.C.; Natural Brid 


Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and a err yy ories 


(1941) 164,669; (1942) 149,791; (1943) 136,367; 


e, Va. 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons)_-(1940) 172,996; 
131,974; (1945) 133,219; (1946) 139,435; (1947) 


150,865; (1948) 155,092; (1949) 163,342; (1950) 165,796; (1951) 164,896; (1952) 167,374; (1953) 172,729. 
ARRESTS IN 1953 BY SEX 
In 1,174 cities over 2,500 population. Total population 37,255,808, based on 1950 decennial census. 


Offense charged Male Shoe Offense charged Male oe 
Criminal homicide: Other sex offenses..........+.. 11,197 3,144 
Murder and nonnegligent man- Narcotic drug laws............ 4,787 894 
SIGUE OED ni Anerts + Geet mins 1,838 361||Weapons; carrying, possessing, 

Manslaughter by negligence. . . 1,09. 96 BEOI scat tne ee ees 12,506 679 
PERSIE olhc cac ai ceive ’e sc rasta ee ane 11,285 501)|Offenses vs. family and children. 17,794 1,822 
Aggravated assault............ 17,76 3,354 reuer BWA. to, deo tnd Meer 27,247 6,467 
RUNGE AEBAUINTS 0 ees tee 61,345 6,790||Driving while intoxicated....... 76,252 1246 
Burglary—breaking or entering. 36,113 766||Disorderly conduct............ 166,757 32,791 
Larceny-theft....1............- 58,695 9,500||Drunkenness................. 446 ,650 
Auto theft.......... pate Sis. 19,870 521) | Vagrancy \23.:dieoe Soe tek = 5445 ,309 
Embezzlement and fraud....... 698 2,179)|| Gambling naan avaraet calee as 35,990 3,666 
Stolen property; possession. .... 2,474 260} Suspicions. =. ¢isni wnnnes Sow cn on 68,755 7,948 
Boreery and counterfeiting. . Peo 1,003}|All other offenses.............. 158,923 24,425 

Ct Tig 5 Oe eee ; sOZBhics aw chaan — ———_—__ 
Prostitution, commercialized vice 5,479 14,866 Total Sti taetattoe ae |1,596 :922| 194,238 


Scotland Yard, London's Famous Police Headquarters 
Source: National Geographic Society ; 


When a man in London, England, needs police 
help he dials 999 and tells his troubles to the 
information desk of Scotland Yard. Within a few 
minutes a radio patrol car, locally called a Sweeney, 
is at his door. For this famous police organization 
is responsible for keeping the peace in 734 square 
miles of London, omitting only the one square 
mile of the City, which is policed by the Lord 
Mayor’s men, 

Officially it is called New Scotland Yard, but the 
New is usually dropped. Its headquarters are on 
the Thames Embankment, near Westminster Hall. 
The police force was founded in 1829 by Sir Robert 
Peel, whose men were first called peelers, and later 
bobbies, a name still used. They were also called 
coppers, or cops, from the copper buttons on their 


uniforms. But today the word copper in England 
means a stool pigeon. 

Scotland Yard employes 16,000 men, of whom 
1,400 are inspectors of the C. I. D., or Criminal 
Investigations Dept., and the others are police 
constables, or P. C.’s. Scotland Yard’s cable ad- 
dress is Handcuffs, London, but the policemen 
rarely carry handcuffs. Nor do they carry guns; 
instead they are armed with short truncheons. 

They work quietly and effectively. They use 
police cars disguised as delivery trucks, taxis and 
private motor cars. The map room at ha knows 
where each car is during the day. The black 
museum contains reminders of famous crimes, in- 
cluding the death masks of executed criminals. For 
reasons of fact and fiction, Scotland Yard is today 
the most famous police organization in the world. 
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L 


ynchings in the United States, 1900-1953 


Source: sae of Records and — Tuskagee Institute, Ala. (W. White; N. Negro) 


ear | W. 'Total|| Year Wes: 
900.. 106 | 115 tee ieee 51 
1901..}' 25 | 105 | 130 |}1915..} 13 56 
1902.. fe 85 92 |/1916.. 4 50 
1903...) 15 84 1917.. 2 36 
1904... 7 76 83 |}1918, 4 60 
1905.. 5 57 62 |/1919. é 76 
1906... 3 62 65 20.,5| - 8 53 
1907.. 2 58 60 ||1921.. 5 59 
1908.. 8 89 97 ||1922.. 6 51 
1909..} 13 69 82 |/1923.. 4 29 
1910.. 9 67 76 ||1924.. 0 16 
1911.. 7 60 67 ||1925.. 0 17 
1912.. 2 61 63 ||1926.. § 23 
13... 1 51 52 |11927.. 0 16 


Total|| Year ] 
55 ||1928, 
69 |/1929.. 
54 130. 
38 |/1931.. 
64 |/1932. 
83 ||1933. 
61 .|/ 1934. 
64 |/1935. 
57 ||1936. 
33 ||1937. 
16 |/1938. 
17 ||1939 
30 |/1940 
16 ||1941. 


WwW. | N~. ‘otal|| Year ey N. )Total 
1 10 11 |/1942., rh 6 6 
3 7 10 |/1943.. 0 3 3 
1 21 ||1944., 0 2 2 
1 12 13 |/1945.. 0 1 1 
2 6 8 1/1946... 0 6 6 
4 24 28 |)1947.. 0 1 1 
0 15 15 |/1948. 1 1 2 
2 18 20 ||1949. 0 3 3 
0 8 8 |/1950.. 1 1 2 
0 8 8 |)1951. 0 1 1 
f) 8] Sines 81 348 
1 4 5 | | —_— | —__ 
0 4 4 |!Total | 195 | 1,792/ 1,987 


LYNCHINGS BY STATES, 1882-1953 


. |Electrocution 


Alabama A .|Blectrocution 
Arizona Michigan. ...|Life Imprisonment ||So. Dakota. .,}Electrocution 
Arkansas . siete oh .|Life Imprisonment Tennessee ...|Electrecution 
California... poe -|Electrocution Texas ..,...|Electrocution 
Colorado. .../Leth ouri. .../Lethal Gas Utes os oats Hanging or Shooting 
Connecticut . Bectrocution Montana ..|Hanging Vermont. ...|Electrocution 
Delaware . Nebraska. pee ce irginia ....{Electrocution 
- Dist. of Col. Nevada. . | Lethal on .|Hanging (1) 
Flori New Hamp.. Han, ee W. Virginia. ./Electrocution 
Georgia..... New Jersey . Eiesmrdention Wisconsin ,..| Life Im) Bese 
Idaho.,..... Hanging (1) New Mexico .|Electrecution Wyoming. ... | Lethal 
Illinois... = enon New York.. |Electrocution U. Ss. (ed. 
N. Carolina. .| Lethal Gas Gov't.) ...|Death or Life 
A No. Dakota. .{Life Imprisonment j|Alaska...... Hanging 
Hanging Ohio,........|Electrocution Canal Zone., |Hanging 
Electrocution (1) Oklahoma, . .|Electrocution sos eee Hanging 
. |Electrocution on. Lethal Gas Puerto Life Imprisonment 


Life Imprisonment 
. 'Hanging 


Oreg 5 
Pennsyivania|Electrocution 
Rhode Island! Life Imprisonment 


Virgin Tienda Hanging 


(*) Often penalties can apply to conviction for rape, kidnapping for ransom, arson, treason, etc, 
and/or the law permits a jury to recommend a sentence other than death. 
(1) Or life imprisonment; jury decides penalty. 


Accidental Injuries by Severity of Injury, 1953 


Source: National Safety enue approximations (rounded) based on data from the National Office 


of Vital Statistics, the U 


S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, state industrial commissions, 


state traffic 


authorities, state ‘departments of health, insurance companies, industrial establishments and other 


sources. 


Severity of injury 


Dea 

Nonfatai injuries 
Permanent impairments 5 
Temporary total disabilities. . 


Total 


9,700,000 

95,000 

9,600,000 
350. 


,000 


9,250,006 


Public 
Motor- non-motor- Home Work 
vehicle vehicle 
1,400,000 2,060,000 4,400,000 2,000,000 
3,300 16,000 29,0 15,000 
1,350,000 2,600,000 4,350,000 2,000,000 
110,000 0,000 110,000 /000 
1,250,000 1,950,000 4,250,000 1,900,000 


CERTAIN COSTS OF ACCIDENTAL INJURIES, 1953 


$i. a 000,000 


$700,000,000 


Total...... ESE M cane 1$5,700,000,000 $750,000,000|$1,65 0,000,000 
WWA@OIOSS cso. Oe kee CCE os "3,300, 000 300,000,000] ~ 606;000,000| — 550,000,000! 1,000;000,000 
Medical expense... .......-.. 760,000,0 100,000,000}  110;000;000] + 210'000,000| '300,000.000 
Overhead cost of insurance. 1,700,000, 000 1,300,000,000 10,000,000 10,000;000! 376,000,000 

Princip al Types of Accidental Deaths 
ese: National Safety Council estimates 
All Motor | Fats | Burns! |Drown-| Rail- | Fire Poison ieee 
Year types vehicle ing? road arms gases gas) 
Se 1 31,701 | 22,308 5,982 6,684 3,571 2,326 1,617 1,634 
1950: Bacectns 90208 34/763 | 20,783 6,405 6,131 3,667 2174 1,769 1,584 
NOB Racertretire 95,871 | 36,996 | 21,376 6,788 6, "489 3,631 2/247 1627 1/497 
195200. = eno 96,000 | 38,000 | 20,600 6,900 6,700 3,200 2;450 1/400 1,450 
TORS eee 95,000 | 38,300 | 20,500 6,600 6,700 3,200 2,500 1/300 1/450 
DEATH RATES, Per 100,000 population 

a : 21.3 15.0 4.0 45 24 i.6 1.1 11 
1950: a Ase bos 23.0 13.7 42 41 2.4 14 12 11 
TS pee re 62.5 24:1 13.9 44 4.2 24 15 11 10 
ROM 61.6 24/4 13.2 44 43 21 1.6 0.9 0.9 
Fo ge eee 60.0 24.2 13.0 4.2 4.2 20 1.6 0.8 0.9 


1953. ....---:) OU.0- 0 56h fe 
ijneludes burns by fire and deaths resulting from conflagration, regardless of nature of injury. 
2Includes drownings in water transport accidents. 


—”mhr mr. eee eee 
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Blue Cross Hospitalization Plans 


: ard M, Jones, Director, Blue Cross Commission 
Ftc ease a beteaee bas enyollment as of Dec. 31, 


Enroll- 


ment State 


State Plans 


Vibe 
New Jersey.... 
New Mexico.. - 
New York..... 
North Carolina. 


Arkansas. . 


Colorado... .:. 
Delaware 


Oregon. . P 
Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island. . 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. . 


U 

Virginia. ...... 
986,885|| Washington... . 
255,85911 West Virginia. . 


ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS 


Pah tt DODO ODO et I 


Mississippi... . 


pt te sete 
* 


= Enroll- 
Plans ae State anbae 

2 1,137,460 || Wisconsin. .... 1 934,478 
1 9,671|| Wyoming...... 1 61,263 
1 221,262 || Puerto Rico. . 1 100,679 
1 306,210|| Alaska........ 7 5,737 
ul ,936,000 
1 33, Canadian 
= ped Provinces: 
1 89, berta. 252.5 1 114,762 
8: 043, Manitoba... .. 1 338,181 
1 | sapegs| Sean 

’ and, * 
5 5,161,331 Prince Ed. Isl.| 1 285,359 
1 07,870|| Ontario. ...... 1 1,826,723 
1 6,369 || Quebec.......- 1 606,456 
1 22,929 : —— 
2 9,061 || 46 States, Dist. 
1 764,200 || of Col., Puerto 
1 99, Rico, Alaska 
3 | Yosslleansdtan 

Y ana an 
6 275,439 1! Provinces..... 46,140,816 


0 I RN 8 Ns Bah AO BN ho EE a 
OF DEC. 31 OF EACH YEAR (*January 1) 
I ee i ee ee ee eee 


Date | Plans| Number || Date | Plans| Number 


Date | Pians| Number || Date | Plans} Number 


1939*.|. 56 2,874,055||1943*.| 77 |10,458,899||1947*.| 88 |25,876,424/|1950..| 90 40,232,697 
1940* 59 4,431,772/|1944* 80 |13,005,493]/1947..| 91 |29,440,914]/1951..| 87 |41,439.549 
1941*.| 67 6,049,222)/1945*.| 85 {16,511,198/|1948, 90 |32,921,212||1952..| 87 |43,612,653 
1942*,} 71 8,456,267|11946*.| 87 119,989,205111949..1 90 |35,918,705111953..| 85 146,140,816 


Blue Cross Plans are local non-profit organiza- 
tions that provide hospital service to members. 
Enrollment as of December 31, 1953, constituted 
28.81% of the population of the United States. 
Alaska and Puerto Rico served by Blue Cross and 
27.16% of the population of the eight Provinces 
served by the five Canadian Blue Cross Plans. 
During 1953 Blue Cross Plans paid $673,838,862 to 
hospitals for care of 6,812,960 members for 41,716,- 

1 days of care. This amount represented 88.56 % 
of earned subscription income, the remainder 
being devoted to total operating expenses, 7.04% 
of earned subscription income and reserves, 4.40%. 

Blue Cross Plans provide service in 5,800 hos- 
pitals, for a period ranging from 21 to 120 days at 
full benefits per year or per disability, usually 
fue a@ period of partial benefits, ranging from 30 

245 days. All Plans provide board and room, 
general nursing care, use of operating and delivery 
rooms, routine laboratory service, routine drugs 


and medications, routine dressings and casts. Most 
of the Plans cover the following services in varying 
degrees: special diets, emergency room care, anes- 
thesia, X-ray, electrocardiograms, basal metabo- 
lism tests, physical therapy, oxygen therapy, path- 
ology, special drugs and medications, and other 
hospital services. 

Members of one Plan moving into the area of 
another Plan usually must transfer their member- 
ship. A reciprocal program, the Inter-Plan Bank, 
supplemen by schedules of benefits in non- 
member hospitals, assures receipt of care in any 
recognized general hospital in the world. Health 
Service, Incorporated, a Blue Cross-owned stock 
company, provides a means for enrollment of em- 
ployees of national firms. Medical and surgical 
care are available through non-profit prepayment 
Plans affiliated with 83 of the 85 Blue Cross Plans; 
most of these medical/surgical Plans are known as 
Blue Shield Plans. 


Single and Plural Births in the United States 
REGISTERED CASES IN WHICH AT LEAST ONE CHILD WAS BORN ALIVE 


Source: Public Health Service, Dept. 


of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Cases of plural births 


oral} Squat roots 
ri, 
cases births Total Twins Tae Boe py total cases 
2,336,604 2,311,378 25,226 24,976 247 3 10.8 
2,488,022 2,461,311 26,711 26,443 256 12 10.7 
2 780,989 2,751,568 29,421 29,139 277 5 10.6 
2,906,456 2,876,669 29,787 29,470 316 1 10.2 
121287,323 2,738,438 8,885 28,591 286 8 10.4 
2,707,574 2,678,712 128,862 28,604 UY ie eh Siar ATE 10.7 
3,253,114 3,216,000 7,11 36,782 327 5 11.4 
; ,662,811 3,624,181 38,630 286 340 4 10.5 
3,499,906 3,463,320 236,586 36,246 336 3 10.5 
3,524,367 3,487,548 81 36,479 337 3 10.4 
3,517,755 3,479,639 38,116 37,759 352 5 10.8 
3,713,180 3,674,604 38,576 a 313 7 10.4 


Includes 1 case of quintuplets (4 females born alive, 1 female fetal death) in the District of Columbia. 
*Includes 1 case of quintuplets (2 males born alive, 3 female fetal deaths) in Kentucky. 


8All single births and cases of 
50-percent sample, all other cases 


twin births in which only one child was born alive are «based on a 
of plural births are based on a total count. 


Periods of Gestation and Incubation 


Ani 1 Days or Days or 
mimal | months || Afimal | months || Animal | Davtens || Animal. | Days oF 
Ass 380d Elephant 21-22m Mare 1lm Wi 
olf 62d 
hi oes “ale 5m Monkey im Chicken 21d 
Bees Belen ‘ox 62d Opossum 26a Duck 30d 
e ~ Giraffe 14m Rabbit 30-40d Goose 30d 
eer out Gaines pig esd gat y ren 36a 
Dromedary 12m Kangaroo 39a Squirrel Joa nd re 
Dog 62d Lion 108a Whale 0m 
nm 
= F 


uman period of gestation 280 days. 


-2 E 
2 
‘ 


ms 
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Blue Shield Medical-Surgical Plans 


Source: Frank E. Smith, Director, Blue Shield Medical Care Plans, enrollment as of December 31, 1953 


State Plans gree Plans a State Plans eS 
i" 494,217 1 254,041)|Wyoming..... 1 49,520 
109, 1 ee 2 '372||Hawali.... 1 ! 1 71,933 
£ 127,110 an 1 52,640||Puerto Rico. . if 100,679 
1 609, A 1 194,820 
1 387,209 1 273,37 Canadian 
1 7,501 1 200, Provinces: 
1 204,827 7 4,311,450 
i 400,430||North Carolina 1 444,819||Br. Columbia. . 1 228,685 
1 336,438||North Dakota. 1 62,288||Manitoba..... i 171,011 
2 »LTOHTOHIO ss). e oes 1 1,606,762 
4 1,025,346||Oklahoma.... . 1 320,104||N'f'land., Pr. 
1 989,344||Oregon....... 5 162,991||Ed. Isl........ 1 156,605 
1 436,307) |Pennsylvania. . 1 2,711,340||Ontario....... 1 396,027 
2 371,986||South Carolina. 1 20,956||Saskatchewan . 2 120,898 
2 240,065||Tennessee.... . 2 329,508 eee ret 
1 T , 2 646,123||/41 states, D. 
1 1 84,683||of C., Hawaii, 
1 5 2 488,672||Puerto Rico & 
1 8 270,519||8 Canadian 
1 2 709,716!|Provinces.... 28,149,781 
ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS OF DEC. 31 OF EACH YEAR 
Date Plans Number | Date Plans Number 
1946 Sh atica 18 1,826,719 ||1949...... 68 12,260,045 ||1952...... 78 24,670,701 
Ty Gee 47 §,791,175 ||1950...... 72 16,629,596 || 1953...... 76 28,149,781 
PO4S 5. ws 55 8,911,225 |/1951....... 78 21,125,812 


~ the income of the subscriber. 


Blue Shield Plans are non-profit organizations 
sponsored by State or local medical associations. 
They provide medical and surgical service to 
Members. Enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1953 consti- 
tuted 19.08% of the population of the United 
States, Puerto Rico and Hawaii served by Blue 
Shield Plans and 12.36% of the eight Provinces 
seryed by the six Canadian Blue Shield Plans. 
During 1953, Blue Shield Plans paid $254,485,869 
to physicians for care of Blue Shield members. 
This amount represented 80.95% of earned sub- 
scription income, the remainder being devoted to 
total operating expense, 11.33% of earned sub- 
scription income, and reserves,—7.72%. 

Blue Shield Plans provide benefits in the form 
of service or cash indemnities, depending upon 
Generally speaking 
a single person with an income of $2500, and a 
family with an income of $4000, receive benefits 


in the form of services described in the member- 
ship contract and the Blue Shield Plan pays the 
physician’s fee for all such services performed. 
When the subscriber’s income exceeds these aver- 
age income limits, the Subscriber receives cash 
or credit in specified amounts described in his 
membership contract which he may apply toward 
the physician’s bill. : 

Blue Shield Plans offer medical care, surgical 
and maternity care during delivery, diagnostic 
X-ray and anesthesia. In addition, many Plans 
also cover the following services in varying de- 
grees: X-ray, laboratory examinations, medical 
examinations, medical treatment, radium treat- 
ment and consultant’s services. 

Members of one Plan moving into the area 
of another Plan peed must transfer their 
memberships. The majority of the Blue Shieid 
medical care Plans are coordinated with Blue 
Cross hospital service Plans. 


Average Height and Weight of Men and Women 


Source: Equitable Life Assurance Society during 1946. Heights are in shoes 


and weights (lbs.) in ordinary indoor clothing, 


excluding coats and vests in the case of men. 


MALES 


Age 5’ 3” | 5’ 4” | 5’ 5” | 5’ 6” | 5’ 77 | 5 8” 


5’ 9” 15’ 10”15’ 11”| 6’ 0” 


6’ 1” | 6’ 2” | 6 3” | 6’ 4” 


144 | 148 152 156° 160 164 168 173 178 183 188 192 196 | 200 


FEMALES 


5’ 0” 5’ 1” 5’ 2” 5 3” 5’ 4” 


5’ 5” 5’ 6” 5’ oO” 5’ 10” 


Vital Statistics—Marriages and Divorces 


Marriages and Divorces 


Source: Public Health 


by States 


ice, Dept. of Education, and Welfare 
(By niaee-ot occurrence) 


ar- 
Mar- 2 M 
e Hudee Divorces! Pe riages | Divorces! 
tat a | Sta’ Se 
sete 1953 1952 1953 1952 
19,925 9,076 23,474| 213,174 
21,958 4,905 10, 6,311 
28,02 N.A. 78.713 11,946 
80,01 41,398 7336 1,026 
12/215 24'500 45,040 Nia 
18,080 2,853 6,072 
63 547 22'594 7,754 
8863 1,186 89/679} 337,300 
27,648| 20,468 904 2/263 
52/146 :000 3,332| « 610 
48) 586||N. "429 7,834 
82/923]  24,188]|N. 29,527 91310 
64,64: 12,789 ; 18,260 N. A. 
TPea0 e312 5 at 31,250 
24/20 N. A,||N- 
24/394 N_ A.||Ohio 21,566,793| 2392,000 


a 
includes reported annulments. 2Estimated. “Incomplete. (N.A.) Not available. 


. of) eS ee . 
Marriages, Divorces and Rates in the United States 
Source: Public Health Service, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Marriage and divorce rates for 1940 and 1950 based on population enumerated as of April 1, for 
other years estimated as of July 1. Divorce rates for 1941-46 based on population inclu 


forces overseas. 


Marriages! 


Year 
No. 


Rate 


ees 


RROMD oOo Se 
SeenoNNe 
ro 
ist 
on 
a 
i) 


NSSUR RSW NU BCUDNS Sm OAwWon 
o 
109 
° 
4 
ao 


SOC Pee 


- 


i pt ft, 
SRE SRSSSSssseessses 


Ph prt peek et fh eh fk ot ft 


0 
Ga 
on 
a 
© 

ecoosos 


170,505 
159,580 


Divorces? 
No. 


Year 
Rate 


. 


TAK MN mM SSSSSS CSS SESS SOIINADARAGCAN 


se ee 


Pot ht fa fa fe ft ft SS Ik Ie SOS OS SOSSSSSSSSSS 


All other rates on population excluding armed forces overseas. 


armed 
Marriages! Divorces? 
No. Rate No. Rate 

1,134,151 | 10.3 148,815 14 
1,229,784 | 11.0 165,096 1.5 
10.4 170.952 1.5 

10.3 175.44! 1.5 

10.2 184,678 1.6 

10.1 196,29: 1.6 

9.8 17 1.7 

10.1 205,876 1.7 

9.2 195,96 1.6 

8.6 i 15 

7.9 164,241 1.3 

8.7 165,000 1.3 

10.3 204,000 1.6 

10.4 218,000 1.7 

10.7 236.000 1.8 

11.3 249,000 1.9 

10.3 00! 1.9 

10.7 251,000 1.9 

12.1 ,00' 2.0 

12.7 293,000 2.2 

13.2 321,000 2.4 

11.7 359,000 2.6 

10.9 ,000 2.9 

12.2 485,000 3.5 

16.4 610,000 4.3 

13.9 000 3.4 

12.4 408,000 2.8 

10.6 7,000 2.7 

11.1 385,144 2.6 

10.4 381,000 2.5 

ar 92,000 2.5 


Marriage licenses issued in major city areas cover 34 cities with population of 100,000 or more ac- 
cording to the 1950 census, and 69 counties containing the remaining 172 cities in that population- 
size group—(1950) 575,414; (1951) 543,295; (1952) 515,780; (1953) 517,845. 

‘Includes estimates for nonreporting areas and marriage licenses reported for certain areas. 

2Annual totals are estimated for all years except 1900, 1905, 1922-32. %Provisional. 


Marriage Prospects of Single Men and Women 


Source: Bureau of the Census (Based on data for period 1920-39) 
Chances of marriage for single persons, as computed by life table methods 


Pct. who marry Per cent who 

within year! ever marry? 

Age —— = —- Age 
Male |Female| ‘Male | Female 
0.1 1.0 92,.2 93.5 31 years. . 
0.3 2.4 92.4 93.5 32 years.... 
0.9 4.5 92.5 93.5 33 years.... 
1.9 8.5 92.6 93.3 34 years.... 
4.2 12.0 92.7 92.9 35 years. 
6.7 15.5 92.6 92.1 36 years. 
9.4 18.2 92.3 90.8 37 years. 
12.5 20.8 91.8 89.0 38 years.... 
15.3 21.3 90.9 86.3 39 years..., 
15.9 20.9 89.6 82.8 40 years..., 
17.0 18.9 88.0 78.5 45 years.... 
17.3 16.0 85.9 73.7 50 years.... 
17.3 13.3 83.4 68.9 55 years.... 
8 rae ee eae 60 years.... 

A i x ‘ 65 an 

15.9 9.6 72.3 55.3 co 


Pct. who marry 


within year! 


13.1 8.5 
11.7 7.7 
10.5 6.8 
9.3 5.9 
8.2 4,9 
7.2 4.4 
6.3 3.9 
5.5 3.5 
4.9 3.0 
4.5 2.7 
2.5 1.5 
1.5 0.8 
0.9 0.4 
0.5 0.2 


Per cent who 
ever marry? 
ee 


Female ™ ale 


to 
° BION ey 
DANE WNANOOWS 
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Marriage Information 


Marriageable age, by States, for both males and females with and without consent of parents or 
guardians. But in most States the court has authority, in an emergency, to marry young couples 
below the ordinary age of consent, where due regard for their morals and welfare so requires. : 


With consent |Without consent B Wait Wait |License 
State — lood for after fee 
Men {Women| Men |Women test license | license ete. 
17 14 21 18 Required None None $1.50 
18 16 21 18 None None None 2.00 
18 16 21 18 None 3 None 3.00 
18 16 21 18 Required None None 2.00 
16 16 21 18 Required None None 3.00 
16 16 21 21 Required 5 days None 2.00 
Delaware............ 18 16 21 18 quired None (a) 3,00 
District of Columbia. . 18 16 21 18 None 3-days None ah 
Florida....... Eo 18 16 21 21 Required 3 dava None 3. 
: Banka: 17 14 21 21 5 days None 5.00 
15 15 18 18 Required None None 3.00 
18 6 21 18 None None {), 
18 16 21 18 Required None None 2. 
16 14 21 18 Required None None 2.00 
18 16 21 18 Required 3 days None (d) 
16 14 21 21 d None 3 days 6.00 
18 16 21 21 £05) None 72 hours} 2.00 
16 16 21 18 Required 5 days None -50 
18 16 21 18 None 48 hours None re 
14 12 21 18 Re 5 days None 
18 16 18 18 Required 5 days None 2.00 
16 15 21 18 None 5 days None 3.00 
14 12 21 18 None 5 days None 3.00 
15 15 21 18 Required 3 days None 2.55 
18 16 21 18 Required None None 2.00 
18 16 21 21 Required None None 2.00 
18 16 21 18 None None None 5.00 
14 13 21 18 Required 5 day None 3.00 
18 16 21 18 Required | 72 hours None 3,00 
18 16 21 1 None No: None 5,00 
16 14 21 18 Required None 24 hours 2.00 
16 16 18 Required None None 5.00 
18 15 21 18 None None 1.00 
18 16 21 1 Required 5 days None 2.00 
18 15 21 18 Required None None 3.00 
Oregon....... 18 15 21 18 Required None None 3.00 
Pennsylvania. 16 16 21 21 Required 3 days None 3.00 
Rhode Island. 18 16 21 21 Required 5 days None 2.00 
South Carolina 17 14 18 18 None 24 hours None 2.00 
South Dakota, 18 15 21 18 Required None None 2.50 
16 16 21 21 id 3 days one 2.00 
16 14 21 18 Required} None None 3.00 
16 14 21 18 Required None None 2.50 
18 16 21 18 Required None 5 days 3.00 
18 16 21 21 Required None None 4.00 
14 15 21 18 None 3 days None 5.00. 
18 16 21 21 Required 3 days one 2.00 
18 15 21 18 Required 5 days None 1.00 
18 16 21 21 Required None None 2.00 
18 16 21 18 Required 3 days None 2.50 
17 14 21 18 None None None 2.00 
18 16 21 None None None 2.50 
18 16 20 20 Required 3 days None 3.00 
18 16 21 1 (g) None None None 
16 14 21 18 None 8 days None 40c 


(a) 24 hours if one or both parties resident of state; 96 hours if both parties are non-residents, 
(b) 50c.to file; $2.00 when license is issued. 

(c) Cook County $5.00; balance of state, $1.00. 

(d) $2.50 for license, plus $1.00 registration fee. 

(e) For males only, examination ag venereal disease. 

f) $3 to $6 depending upon county. 

& Sone but 4 medical certificate is required. 


Wedding Anniversaries 
Source: Jewelry Industry Council 
try Council, in cooperation with the American National Retail Jewelers Associa< 
Fe eee eT Anenclaucn of Credit Jewelers and the National Wholesale Jewelers Association, 
issued a new and revised wedding anniversary list, effective Jan. 1, 1948. By agreement with the 
American Nacional Retail Jewelers Association the new list replaced the one authorized by the 
Association in 1937. The lists follow: 


1948 ES ES ia | tee eee Lt eat 1937 

ieee ee | ea 

t—C. Paper 14th—Gold jewelry Ivory 
4 Ohine Cotton 15th—Watches Crystal 
3rd—Crystal, glass Leather 16th—Silver hollowware 
4th—Electrical appliances Books 17th—Furniture 
5th—Silverware Wood, clocks 18th—Porceiain 
ap cil Coot er, bronze or doth—Platinum China 
phe ra Brass i a re ne silver jubilee ss 

— laces Electrical appli- —Diamon ear’ 
8th—Linens, 1 wanes isch Jade Cora ie 

es ottery — Ruby. uby 
19th Dintend jewelry ae aluminum Pee santos Sapphire 
atc nation: cae het ach grag 55th—Emerald Emerald 
12th—Pearls or colored gems| Silk or linen 60th—Diamond jubilee Diamond 
13th—Textiles, furs Lace 


TRADITIONAL LIST RECOMMENDED BY SOCIAL AUTHORITIES 
; 3rd—Leather. 4th—Fruit and Flowers, Silk, 5th—Wooden. 6th—Sugar and 
otay: Peer green or Copper. sth-Bronze or Pottery. 9th—Willow or Pottery. 10th—Tin or 
Aluminum. 11th—Steel. 12th—Siik or Linen. 13th—Lace. 14th—Ivory. 15th—Crystal. 20th—China, 
a5th—Silver. 30th—Pearl, 35th—Coral. 40th—Ruby. 45th—Sapphire. 50th—Golden. 55th—Emerald. 
60th and 75th—Diamond. 


—_—— i 


Pile 
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Grounds for Divorce 
Source: ge aa ih John H. Mariano: Council on Marriage Relations, Inc., 116 East 42nd Street, 


sons contemplating divorce should study t+ decisions or secure advice 
mero qnitiatin proceedings since Ceent interpretations a exceptions in each case can ge the 
conclusion r . Some States.apply statutes s , others are more lenient. 
o > 
» @j;r = *) 
§ | >leels 18 3 © i 8 
a 2 £/2ciS |S. a 3 S— 
ail = otis oO 9 3 fe 
| State : ple|/2/31,]/3/a8/% |38 g 85 
Slwrlel| ti] aia g Sei ~e_/ ss br} Be 23 2 
B/e1S si slsiaiscjesies| 3 Be | Eee 
Z21/G6/Alz/<S/8] Ss lasiasjes; 6 eo | BSés 
x ee ee Re PR BON on ASO lyear* |None-R 
x x x x x x x > a (yd Stl Boe B-X lyear |None-S 
x x Biiitccet xX x be ey RDI (One 'B-Y-K 3 months| None 
x x x x x Se ates) SRR IS Bae ; 1 year 1 year 
x x x x x x x Sa AE 1 year 6 months 
x x x x x KV eres. cic erste ote x 3 years |None 
x x x x og | ee) EAT SR ose 5 2 years* |1 year 
Bet | ary | weal [Prt race > Bee) sr) EAs, fees -Z 2 years* |6 months 
x x Koolik Ke, Pelstgl A ie statin alpen ale 90 days* |None 
x x > Sal eae le 3 x x ¥en 1 year +40 
x x x x x p de Sted Pterors ces xX-K 6 weeks |None 
x x Kayhes ett ek: x Se BES Ee (EES A-C 1 year None 
x x x x x x b TR) re Pini Sees 1 year None 
x x x x b am Pacis (ae <a. (Seocns Furitues Matt Aa tee: 1 year None-S 
x x x x x x x x x 1 year None-T 
x x > Ma Sse ie x x x x |C-D-E-X-K]1 year None 
x x x x x > ee eeers Mace es F-P-B-A-Z }1 year* |None 
x x x x Seats | es x jA 1 year None 
S| FSi Ae es a a ee x Ke lees s sible ie. veielesece G-Y 1 year* |None 
x x x x x x x > Sk, Kane (ee 5 years* |6 mos.-L 
x x x x x x Midis cfalasnted eRe Petaemcceteats 1 year None 
x x Ko acetal] x » a Rc aS: SPs X-K 1 year None-T 
x x pan are Ie ¢ x x x SE Mill svar ot ergata tents 1 year None-U 
x x x x x x x Bsa Pisin I B-J 1 year None 
x x x x x Fa oD) (asin! Gar abies K 1 year None 
x x x x x x TE leice cills seine K 2 years* |6 months 
x x x x x x Khe cai]ls.bo eerie Y-K 6 weeks |None 
New Hampshire..... x x x x x x > pe ree) ores ftteac D-Y l year* |None 
New Jersey......... x x De SICy RSH (REN (oto S50 tet jet Ree, ar ee 2 years |3 months 
New Mexico.... x x x x x x x x Weeicihecases K 1 year* |None 
New York.......... > el (ahaa Aer ACA eRe trical (eee pe] ice (Me IRE Be or l year* |3 mo.-M* 
North Carolina...... > i (CRAs IESE (ASHEN Driers ict Se x E> diercaille ate Q-K 6 months] None 
North Dakota....... x x x x x Dein eke|fieceiesail le sototol nberete K 1 year ¥*-U 
ROUTING ati init Prog) oss: 90 x x x x x x Pa [aaa as. » Ge (oe Co) ae 1 year None 
Oklahoma.......... yet x x x x x x x x |K 1 year 6 months 
MOTOROBS css: eek os x x x x x K Pere wale stearate B-K 1 year None-T 
Pennsylvania........ x x EM liseotstell\e.eier x KU siete e ote x |B 1 year None 
Rhode Island....... x x x x x x b ai [argc jem dud! hua Sy fle ee 2 years |6 months 
South Carolina...... x x > a oO) ee Sent icine igo) hoy IDO Oa bik Ct seins oko 1 year None 
South Dakota....... x x x x bg Kies vieveifioatere [te relsealanensat K 1 year* |None 
Tennessee..........] X x SP RAR Nes x x X_ikracaleetes A-B 2 years |None 
DORM eos otic! sh0 o's 0,0 x x Re Nickisaiheieat > Ti (RSH (eee Mics ro) aa K-X 1 year None-N 
(000 1S ee en x x x x x x Neco fae] ai craved ciate te W-K 3 months/6 months 
Wermont.....2.. 0.005 x x x Xie Seer ee iP enact loo ekelisce ers Y-K 1 year* |6 mos.-O 
DVAEAIDIIEY. < 656s 0.c\0lece s+ Ms billsveie 4it\ «erm i vtererai'atttare x x > Pe toc | eae I-B 1 year None-V-* 
Washington......... x x x x x x x xX |....) xX |B-X-K 1 year None 
West Virginia?....... x x KGilstescct = b Sel eeares ton Se SSEIRES Seca 4 os 2 years* |None-R-U 
Wisconsin........... x x x x x x > EN (RESIN (Sate (lest x 2 years* |1 year 
WHEVOWDIDG,. cic oi aes x x x x x x x Ki abasic kee B-J-K 60 days |None 


*Exceptions are to be noted. **Determined by court order. Georgia, period of 30 days to elapse 
before right to remarry. Requires 60 days’ notice of intention to sue. 2No minimum residence re- 
quired in adultery cases. A—Violence. B—Indignities. C—Loathsome disease. D—Joining religious 
order disbelieving in marriage. E—Unchaste behavior after marriage. F—No reconciliation for one 
year after judgment of separation. E—Unchastity of wife prior to marriage. H—Any gross misbe- 
havior or wickedness. I—Wife being a prostitute. J—Husband being a vagrant. K—5 years insanity; 
exceptions: 3 years Arkansas, Georgia and Idaho; 2 years Nevada, Washington and Wyoming; 10 years 
North Carolina, L—Defendant must wait two years to remarry. M—Plaintiff, three monthé;- de- 
fendant may not remarry before three years without consent of court. So-called Enoch Arden law 
provides for annulment of marriage for absence of either party for five successive years if unknown to be 
alive. N—Except in cruelty cases, one year to remarry. O—Plaintiff, six months; defendant, two years 
to remarry. P—If guilty spouse is sentenced to infamous punishment. Q—Crime against nature. 
R—Sixty days to remarry. S—One year to remarry. T—Six months to remarry. U—Adultery cases 
remarriage in discretion of Court. V—Four months to remarry. W—Separation for three. years after 
decree for same. X—Separation no cohabitation—five years. Exceptions: Rhode Island and Texas 
10 years. Y—Separation no cohabitation—three years. Z—Separation for two years after decree for 
same. 

The plaintiff can invafiably remarry in the same State where he or she procured a decree of divorce 


or annulment. Not so the defendant, who is barred, except in certain States. After a peri 
has elapsed even the offender can apply for special Dertaiavion: Ke 


The U. S. Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 opinion, ruled April 18, 1949, that one-sided quick divorces 


could be challenged as illegal if notice of the action was not served on the divorced mer 
the divorcing State, excepting where the partner was represented at the proceedings. fe hades 


\ 
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Registered Hospitals in the U. S. and their Capacities 


Source: The American Medical Association; data are for 1953 


Hos- Bas- | Patients |Avera Hos- - 
State |pitats| Beds |sinets|Admitted Caneue, || State pitale| Beds Pepe Adauitted Canoe 
16 1,516 150 28,978 1,150 
4] 6,512 489 80,480 5,283 
93 06 44 


156) 53,5! 3,096] 545, ; 
5,364) 514 90,3 4,087 
512| 222,772] 8,823] 1,964,620) 200, 
188 »397| 2,722) 520,2 24,715 
5 7, 614)  104,1 Fe 
254| 73,836] 4,631] 1,019,581 s 
124} 19,497) 1,364) 248, 15,615 
12,398) 1,04 208,757 0, 
343] 110,943) 6,926) 1,272,502 weeee 
9, 52 94 ‘ 


8,6 454 a ee Es 
61 6,G80| 687} 115,606] _4,580||Tot....] 6,840|1,573,014/9 332,551 
117| _13'977| 1,220] 194/392] 117445 tel cite 


*Summary of Hospital (beds in Fate sea ge rahe gab 392 (200,535); State, 550 ee County, 
713 (115,278); City, 396 (72,424); City-County, 85 (12,913); Church, 1,169 (164,053); Nonpro! $ associa- 
lesson 243,653); Individual and partnership, 900 (25,995); Corporation, profit unrestricted, 429 


Housing in New York City 
Source: Citizens’ Housing & Planning Council of New York, Inc. 


Housing in New York City is intended for, and 3 projects containing 3,008 units were pending. 
family rental, mostly in apartment buildings con- Urban Redevelopment Projects—The City ac- 
taining 3 or more units. In recent years, large | quires substandard areas and sells them off, chief- 
scale projects, containing 300 or more dwelling | ly to private developers, at a reduced price. The 
units, have become important. Major large-scale | write-off is shared by the Federal and City gov- 
housing programs, made possible by government | ernments on a 34 and 44% basis. As of May 1954, 
aid, follow: the 11 developments approved comprised 14,800 

Public Housing—Built under the auspices of the | housing units, at estimated rentals ranging from 
New York City Housing Authority for families | $17 to $55 per room per month. 
of low income, with financial assistance from Cooperatives—As of June, 1953, publicly assisted 
Federal, State or City governments. As of May, | cooperatives (receiving partial tax exemption or 
1954, 36 projects containing 44,600 units with | Federal Housing Administration mortgage in- 
rentals ranging from $5.43 to $9 per room per| surance) totaled 29 projects with 26,700 units at 
month, including gas and electricity, were com-| monthly carrying charges of from $12 to $2€ per 
pleted; 10 projects with 12,000 units were par-| room per month and average down payments 
tially occupied, 9 projects with 10,100 units were | of from $30 to $675 per room. These figures in- 
under construction, and 11 projects with 15,500] clude completed projects and those planned and 
units were pending. In addition, the Authority | under construction. 
has a no-cash subsidy program in which rents FHA Projects—As of June, 1953, the FHA had 
cover all costs. Completed were 20 projects con- | insured the mortgages on 45 projects containing 
taining 21,100 units renting at $15.36 and $16.59. | 35,500 units with Yrentals from $23 to $35 per 
One project of 1,600 units was under construction | room per month, including gas and electricity. 


SELECTED HOUSING DATA FOR NEW YORK CITY 
Data from U.S. 1950 Census and City Planning Commission. 


No 
(1,000) 
All dwelling units.................... 2,433 Built prior to 1900 
Occupied dwelling units........... 2,358 Condition & 
By OWNCES is. 5 ioisier sal, oneie ia 450 data could 
By renters......... a 1,908 With private bath, not dilapidated..... . 
Vacant dwelling units No private bath or dilapidated,.... ai 224 
Availabic’...... feed 27 Person per room (in units where dat 
Not available........ 48 could be obtained)..............4.. 2,319 
All dwelling units, by age «| °2,433 LOO OF LEWOR- ren hiss a ele cae hes ep area 2,211 
BUC 1980 OF LAGE. fo LG) ion ose sie + «vir 474 PBS SOT-MMGEC Ts So. Sitcates. coy Vols see 108 
Builé-1920-t0 19298. eo ae ee cee es 764 Average monthly rent of rental units} $49.03 
Bt ODD CO VOLO is... oiss Cwiasins 02a 733 Net increase in units 1946-’52*....... 159 


*Units constructed and converted less units demolished. 


Birth Stones 


Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 


Month Ancient Modern Month |Ancient| Modern Month Ancient Modern 
anuary.!Garnet..... Garnet 3 May....|Agate...|Emerald September}|Chrysolite .|Sapphire 
cate 1Amethyst..|Amethyst {|June....|/Emerald |Pearl, Moon-||October...|Aquamarine/Opal or 
pone nal 6 Tourmaline 
March...|Jasper..... Bloodstone Alexandrite 
P orAq’mrine||July ....jOnyx ...|/Ruby ..... November|Topaz .....|Topaz 
April.....|Sapphire . .|Diamond August. .|Carnelian|Sardonyx December.|Ruby ..... Turquoise 
or Peridot. . or Zircon 


“The term precious stones actually applies only to diamonds, rubies, sapphires and emeralds. All others 
are semiprecious. Precious gems are minerals dug from the earth and brought to perfection by the 
lapidary’s art, The pearl, often a gem of great value, is not a precious stone. 
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Construction and Housing in the United States 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


NEW PERMANENT NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED, URBAN, RURAL 
eee OF NEW AND BY SOURCE OF FUNDS: * E : f 


Number of new permanent units 
Total Private Public 


Period 
All Rural Rural “ Rural 
nonfarm Urban nonfarm Total Urban nonf: arm| Total Urban nonfarm 


330,000 | 236,00U 94,000 | 330,000 | 236,000 94,000 0 0 

221,000 | 117, 104,000 | 215,700 | 112,600] 103,100 5,300 4,400 900 
602,600 206,000 | 529, 333,200 * 73,000 63.400 9,600 
209,300 } 133,900 75,400 | 208,100 | 132,700 1,200 1,200 0 
70, 403, 266,800 | 662,500 | 395,700 0 3,000 8,000 0 
849,000 5 369,200 | 845,600 | 476, 0 3,400 3,400 0 
524,900 ,700 | 913,500 | 510, 403, 8,100 14,900 3,400 
1,025,100 4 436,300 | 988,800 56, 432,200 36,300 32,200 4,100 
1,396,000 | 827,800 | 568,200 /|1,352,200 | 785,600| 566,600 ,800 42,200 1,600 
1,091,300 i 496,000 |1,020,100 | 531,300) 488,800 | -71,200 64,000 7,200 
1,127,000 | 609,600 | 517,400 |1,068,500 | 554,600} 513,900 58,500 55,000 3,500 

1,106,000 2S # 1,070,400 & * 35,600 4 4 


Ns LM SE ELE pl I ele Serb ioe SAIN, Ce alas 5 nnn es HEE) Fos 

1Based on building permits issued and Federal construction contracts awarded which, from 1946, 
have been supplemented by data from field surveys in nonpermit-issuing plages. 

Beginning in 1945 data from building permits have been adjusted for lapsed permits and lag between 
permit issuance and the start of construction. These influences were negligible prior to 1945. 

mohudes units provided by the Federal Temporary Re-use Housing Program, and all other temporary 
units. 

2Urban and rural nonfarm classification for years 1920-29 are based on 1930 Census; for years 1930- 
53, on 1940 Census. 

38Preliminary. 

4Not available. 


PERMIT VALUATION OF PRIVATELY FINANCED URBAN DWELLING UNITS? 


This table does not show change in the permit valuation of a single dwelling of a given type, but 
See sat ene in the permit. valuation of all dwellings for which permits were issued. Does not 
include land costs. 


Average permit valuation per new Index numbers (1947-1949 = 100) of permit 
dwelling unit in— valuation per new dwelling unit in— 
All Multi- All Multi- 
Year types 1-family | 2-family | family types 1-family | 2-family | family 
of struc- struc- struc- of struc- struc- struc- 
struc- tures tures tures struc- tures tures tures 
tures 2 3 tures 2 3 
BGED coals e's $4,139 $4,294 $3,433 $3,583 65.9 64.8 70.9 6. 
Ot OS Aa +916 0 4,236 3,804 78.2 77.1 87.5 SOF 
1 ORO 5,744 6,000 4,519 4,949 91.4 90.6 93.3 91.9 
OBB ietasis «5 6,631 1994 4,999 5,681 105.5 105.6 103.2 105.5 
Ra reeriate doa le re 6,475 6,881 5,00: 5,522 103.1 103.9 103.4 102.6 
UC URS ace 7,288 7,769 5,373 5,608 116.0 117.3 111.0 104.2 
OES: Se Ae caer 8,193 8,77 5,7 5,628 130.4 132.4 118.4 104.5 
LSS 7AE A AS aera 8,253 8,856 5,709 5,591 131.4 133.7 117.9 103.8 
BODOG) f.02 sree ‘an 8,651 9,381 6,180 5,726 137.7 141 127.6 106.4 


iDwelling units for which building permits were issued in all urban places, includin: ; 
new homebuilding undertaken in some small urban places that do met issue nie gli ree 
data on city dwelling units, unlike the data on nonfarm housing in the table above, cover homebuilding 
only in urban places, excluding the suburban areas surrounding the city proper; they cover all units 
temporary as well as permanent, whereas the figures on nonfarm housing cover only permanent dwell- 
ings. In addition, the urban dwelling unit information does not represent the volume of new home- 
aS pe eae eres me es = in Bs case = nonfarm housing, since the building- 
perm us or lapsed permits nor for lag between rmit i 
start of construction. Urban classification is based on 1940 Census’ penpit issuance? eae 

2Includes units in 1- and 2-family structures with stores. 

8Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 

Preliminary. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF URBAN DWELLING UNITS AUTHORIZED1 


Number of dwelling units in— Percentage of dwelling units in— 
Year ce 

Alltypes of| 1-famify | 2-famity | MUlti- | jy samity | 2-fami Multi- 

structures| structures|structures?2 oe. Rruetares paceuee? Pe debit Me 
if ae 160,526 | 136,157 9,050 ae 
WAG hers raicis chars 528,505 448434 24,326 Bede B48 6 106 
TORT ta Nereis ctass.s 508,145 394,911 34.091 79.143 I7.7 6.7 15.6 
ROAR ee. oe 2 531,293 393,712 37,01 100,571 74.1 7.0 18.9 
AAD econo ss 414,395 27485 165,600 68.2 4.5 27:3 
BODOM oie cece 837,452 627,468 35,736 174,248 74.9 4.3 20:8 
BOGUsGecne s occ 601,245 439/015 29,935 132,295 73.0 5.0 22:0 
TOBB eines ess: 616,791 459,873 37,448 119,470 74.5 6.1 19.4 
i ON 569.735 428,321 32°548 108,866 75.2 5.7 19.1 


iPwelling units for which building permits were issued and Federal ‘ban 

ee . Soe conte es oF REN por cy eis undertaken in conn prone See thet hen not 
‘ ata on ¢ i i unili 

table above, cover homebuilding only in ATBANL Sica extn grrr eyecare re 


proper; they cover all units, temporary as well as permanent Wherein "igures on Weatarean eee 


cover only permanent dwellings. In addition, the urban dwelling uni fol doesnot renteaame aie 
1 Se tered eg te aed ae urine a month, cs ie ae Hon does nontaree eoiiioe 
- ve not been adjusted for 1 it 
issuance and the start of construction. Urban classification is "becca on 10a ee berabse tt 
2Includes units in 1- and 2-family structures with stores. ; 
3Includes units in multifamily structures with stores 
4Preliminary. 3 
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PERMIT VALUATION OF URBAN BUILDING AUTHORIZED, BY CLASS OF BUILDING! 
(index Numbers, 1947-49=100) 


ain Se ees eee ee ee ee ee ee a eee 


building New residential New nonresidential , Additions, altera- 
construction building? building tions and repairs 
Year Permit Permit Permit Permit 


valuation | I™dex| yaiuation | Imdex| yatuation | Index| yatuation | Index 
in thousands| "°- jinthousands| "° |in thousands| "°- |in thousands| "9° 


$1,966,913 29.6 $ 663,160 18.8 $ 827,614 383 $ 476,139 50.4 
: 771,023 


+918, 87 . 15,669 1 7 
8,918,917 134.2 5,158,277 145.9 2,630,141 121.5 1,130,499 119.7 
9,603,891 144.5 5,023,225 142.1 3,330,469 153.9 1,250,197 132.3 


Se SINT ase SU Oe ee te MSD Os AR Be OT POU SOS Ss ee eee 
Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in all urban places, 
including an estimate of building undertaken in some small urban places that do not issue building 


permits. 
2Includes value of hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping residential building. 
8Preliminary. : 
INDEXES OF THE VALUATION OF URBAN BUILDING AUTHORIZED1 
Indexes (monthly average 1947-49 = 100) 

Wear All building New residential New nonresiden- | Additions, altera- 
construction building? tial building tions and repairs 

29.6 18.8 38.3 50.4 

71.4 71.1 67.4 81.6 

83.7 83.6 79.2 94.4 

04.9 101.8 109.5 106.3 

111.3 114.6 111.3 99.2 

157.7 176.2 145.9 115.6 

134.2 141.6 130.1 116.1 

134.2 145.9 121.5 119.7 

144.5 142.1 153.9 132.3 


1Building for which building permits were issued’ and Federal contracts awarded in all urban places, 
including an estimate of building undertaken in some small urban places that do not issue building 
permits. Estimates for 1929 through 1941 were derived by applying link relatives to data obtained from 
all reporting cities, the number of which increased steadily each year to almost 2,500 in 1941; figures 
for 1942 onward were derived by expanding a carefully stratified sample of approximately 2,500 reporting 
cities to estimate for all urban areas. 

2Includes value of hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping residential building. 

Preliminary. 


Revised Estimated Expenditures for New Construction in Continental United States (in millions of 
dollars)——(1930) 8,741, (1935) 4,232, (1940) 8,682, (1945) 5,633, (1950) 27,902, (1951) 29,863. 


Dwelling Units in the United States 


Source: Bureau of the Census (1950 Census of Housing) 
Dwelling units Dwelling units Dwelling units 
a State —_ State a 
1950 1940 1950 1940 1950 1940 


311,441|  260,659||Okla....... 715,691| 647,485 
500,156 


1,232,314] 1,005,952 7 
811,912} 726, 06 
5148] 545,721 1,058,367| 820,888||Wyo....... ; 
820,141] 729,206 76 162,881 ee ieee eee ee 
777,672 619,233 2,402,565! 1,977,693|| U.S... . .145,983,398137,325,470 


TYPES OF DWELLING UNITS AND POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 
All dwelling units..............+-5-- 45,983,398 Pent OF sales. 52. oiovbis mie oras 742,647 


eS Ltr Been Pee 95,579 Non-seasonal dilapidated............ 504,793 
UES eet salads PSONIAL sae oie) aierare (Pa col ela)c'dionei hate /eselaye 1 050,466 
Occupancy, Tenure and Race 
Occupied dwelling units....... ..| 42,826,281 Population 
Owner occupied... ....... . 23,559,966)! population in dwelling units 1950....... 145,030,888 
Percent of all occupied 2 55.0!” Population per occupied dwelling unit ; 
White... seeeees -| 22,240,970! Total population 1940...............4 131,669,275 
ie SO SU is -| 1,252,103!) ‘Population per occupied dwelling unit. 3.8 
ORNET TACOB oc id'0 A ae ccivly ee bee 66,893 
Renter occupied...........2--+eeees Spree tn Type of Structure 
Negro. ee ce] -23881,877\11 dwelling unit detached. ..-.50..4 e003 29,115,698 
Othe? PACES. cn las ist eje acl re als 82,313||1 dwelling unit attached.............. 1,209,730 
Non-resident dwelling units............ 127,4090||1 and 2 dwelling unit semi-detached....} 1,588,902 
Vacant dwelling units... eg gaa A 3,029,627 4 Laver unit oe Sets dae Fats eet 
2a.80: lapidat ‘or ren an welling unit....... Gi : G 
as le. ae mae = Pee Hid 731,721 ane Seri unit. 50 ate oee 
- liing units..... x 0 welling w ,084, 
Waite ok abit f 516,644||20 to 49 dweiling unit... 1,183,512 
For sale onl: 215,077||50 dwelling unit or mo! ne 671,492 
Won-seasonal WE PALLET A > scat clar akc heasl ose ose are cis ienanen eed 315,218 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


Source: Areas are gover: 


Area and Population 


nment figures; population data are latest census figures or 


latest official estimates 
Area, Sq. Mi. Population 
Area, Sq. Mi. Population 
< : .. 3,262,696 12,544,518 
UNITED KINGDOM .... 94,279 50,368,455 AUSTRALASIA........ pega yee 
50,974 - 41,147,085 | Anetra Coa) B00 as "472/294 
4 5,095,969 Victorias. . fac Shediac 87,884 eee 
5,238 a of "369, 579} ° Queensiand.......... 380/070 7 5 
221 55,213 South Australia...... ae ee 
75 102:770 West: Australin. -~--~< aes 3o2,81 3 
Northern Territory —— an uae 
EUROPE (other)...... Bc 123 339,851 Capital ee a 1176 
23,232 Norfolk Island ( 369'975 
Gibraltar (Colony)..... 2 Papua (Terr.)...... 90,540 333 
Malta (Self-gov. Colony) 95 } 316,619 ew Guinea (Trust 93,000 —- 1,090, 
CT RIET citininisiehe pinieat' >», 26 Nauru (Trust.) 8 rats 81 
New Zealand (Selt-gov.). 103,416 2,074, 
ong Sie csssese 1,865,453 452,544,179 Brive mie eee 4 1,671 
India, (Republic). ...... 1,221,880 356,829,485 estern Samoa 
Pakistan (Dominion) 364,737 75, ue (Trust) eect as tome 1,133 85,416 
Aden (Col. & Prot.)..... | , 
Socotra (Prot.)........ 1,400 13.000 | OCEANIA. 0s. sume <> -. 25,822 552,980 
Bahrain Islands (Prot:).. 250 120,000 7,036 312,680 
Cyprus (Colony)...... 5 3,572 98,000 Fiji Islands Re A 936 000 
Ceylon (Dominion)..... 25,332 8,269,000} Tonga Island ( -) 
Maldive ad ages ts 93, Sood’ & Ellice Isl. 875 39,000 
Peterot). ene ats 50,690 5,750,000} ‘Brit. Banas Ist. (Prot.) 12,400 100,000 
Singapore (Colony), incl. New Hebrides (Cond.).. 6,786 300 
ee ae (Keenland) 280 1,190,777 |* Other Pacific Islands.... 
BIANAG) oN pe tives a ,120, rs 
Porth Bornes (Col.).... 29.500. 33400 | ATLANTIC OCEAN... 93 5,350 
Sarawak (Colony mei 50,000 570,000| St, Helena Island (Col. ). a7 #08 
ies Ooty) 301 2,260,000| ‘fristancda Canha 
loon (Colony)........ 260, aa ee Ae 12 280 
RBRIGA fos ceils sin asviee 3,786,572 85,970,740 | NORTH AMERICA..... 3,845,774 15,195, 
South Central Africa: Canada a sie acaennsi 
Northern Rhodesia AIDES, ane nleoee 255,285 939,501 
GP roti) bate. stise vw cre 290,323 1,977,000 British Apia dasa 366,255 1,165,210 
Southern Rhodesia Manitoba. .......... 246,512 76,541 
(Self-gov. Colony).... 150,333 2,158,350 New eaten 27,985 515,697 
Nyasaland (Prot.)...... 47,404 401,000 Nova Scotia pee fen Pages i ee eas 
Eastern Africa: eee "184 98,429 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Quebec......... 594,860 4,055,681 
(Condominium)...... 967,500 8,764,000 nee 1,7 31, 
Kenya (Col. & Prot.) . 224,960 5,750,000 Yukon; 2. saiowkeok 207,076 9, 
Uganda Prot) aUareinievare 93,981 5,187,000 Narthaest Terr 1,304,903 ,004 
Tanganyika ¢ rust.).... 362,688 7,827,000 Newfoundland....... 154,7: 361,416 
pentar & Pemba 605 279.000 
Beet a ‘(Prot Nia 5 68,000 640,000 eae paymeeo= wes 8,867 70,000 
r ‘on 
Southern Africa: (Colony) ...-.s+-- %, 8,867 70,000 
Piper Eyteeans 472,550 13,153,000 
(Dominion),......... 153, +850, 
Basutoland (Golony),. 11°716 555,390 WEST INDIES........ AC ane 2 ss = 
Bechuanaland Ae roe. d. 275,000 294,000 Bermuda Seal Rueteieie t 38,000 
Swaziland (Prot.) . 6,704 184,000 here Seana ro Son oe 84,390 
Western Africa: Jamaica (Colony) . 411 1,430,000 
Nigeria (Col. & Prot,).. bat 169 =28, souk 000 Turks & Caicos Isl, (Coi.) 166 6, 
Gambia (Col. & Prot.) . 4,005 279,000 Cayman Islands (Col.).. 100 7, 
Gold Coast (Col. & Prot.) 78,802 3, 989, 000 Leeward Islands (Col.).. 422 120,145 
Sierra Leone (Col. & Windward Isl. (Col.).... 810 3,000 
PARR ates aie as 5.00 27,925 2,000,000 Trinidad (Colony)...... 1,864 9,650 
Cameroons (Trust.)..... 34,081 1,430,000 Tobago (Colony)....... LUGin Aiwiteee ae 
Togoland, Br. (Trust.).. 13,041 410,000 
SOUTH AMERICA.,..... 89,068 454,830 
British Guiana (Col.)... 83,000 452,600 
INDIAN OCEAN........ 876 538,515 Falkland Islands and 
Mauritius Island (Col.).. 720 501,415 South Georgia (Col.).. 6,068 2,230 
Seychelles Island and aes ee Se ogee 
Depend. (Colony).... 156 37,100 | GRAND TOTAL........ 12,992,102 621,435,203 
British Prime Ministers Since 1835 


Viscount Melbourne 
Sir Robert Peel.... 
Lord John Russell. 
Har! of Derby..... 
Earl of Aberdeen. 


Viscount Palmerston. . |... |! 1855 
Harl of Derby.............. 1858 
Viscount Palmerston 1859 
Ory OE rr 1865 
Harlof Derby.............. 1866 
aa Disraeli S$: SR On 1868 

William Ewart Gladstone 1868 


Earl of pcnconstietd (Disraeli) 1874||David Lloyd George........ 
Mr. Gladstone............. 1889)/Andrew Bonar Law......... 
Marquess on ‘Salisbury Bas che 1885||Stanley Baldwin...... 
Mr, Gladstone, 5... ..05.0.. 1886||J. Ramsay MacDonald. 


Mcheene i} ‘Salisbury 
Mr. Gladstone 
Earl of Rosebery . 
Marquess of Salisbury 
Arthur James Balfour . F 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, . 
Berert He: 


Stanley Baldwin 
2\|Jo Ra 


mry Asqui 
Asfiuith (Coalition). 


i918 
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Structure of the British Commonwealth of Nations 


The 12,992,102 
square (one-fourth of the world’s land sur- 
face). Its to the latest census 
and estimates is 621,435,203, more than one 
fourth of wor’ 


Australia, Dominion New , the 
Union of South Africa, the Irish Free State and 
the Dominion of Newt: d. 


utonomous Communi 
pire, equal in status. in no way su! 
another in any aspect of their 
though united 


Mar. 

wealth Apr. 18, 1949, when the 
land Act ective. India, 
since Aug. 15, 1947, became ar “ 
1950, but remained ‘as member of 
the Commonwealth. Pakistan —- @ self-gov- 


general Feb. 1948. 
Capital of this yast area is London, ao ag 
Agee perch London, comp: 


City at Mietropsiian D istricts, in 1951 was 8,- 
346, 


Greater London is 
York, N. (See Page 382.) 
The rating sovereign is Elizabeth the former 
Bet ee Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, eldest daugh- 
£ the late King George VI. She succeeded to 
the throne Peb. 6, 1952, and was crowned June 2, 
1953. Her title is “Elizabeth II, by the Grace of 
God, Queen of this realm and ali her other realms 
and territories, Head of the Commonwealth, De- 


gosgeeentene! 5 


‘ing the | 


songs oh ise Rai” She was born April 21, 1926. 
The Queen, as Princess Was married 
Nov. 20 1981 to Li. Philip Moun 


10, i927, . He was created 

Dune of Edin h Nov. 19, 1947, HRA. 

They have two children: (1) 

Philip born Nov. 14, 1948, and (2) 

1950 . 

Rose, born Aug. 21, 1930. 

died Pep 6, 1952) eer ok toe  Y aied 

an. 20, 1936), and Mary (died March 24, 
g to the throne on the abdi- 

cation of his brother, Edward Vill, Dec. ii, 


. 12, 1936 june 3, 
Wallis ee E.R. 
born 


Edward George Nicho- 
las Patric! mitered of Kent (bo: rn_Ost. 9, 1935), 


Prince Charles is the Heir Apparent. 
amendment (passed Noy. 19, 1953) to the Regency 
Act of 1937 which makes provisi ion for performance 
of the functions of the Crown in the absence or 
cia ga of the monarch, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh would ae Princess Margaret as Regent 
for Prince Charl 
The Queen receives ee Parliament an an- 
comprising her 
8,000) and the rest for 
salaries and expenses. The Ciyil 
List grants the Duke of Edinburgh £40,000 ($112,- 
000); Queen Mother Elizabeth £70,600 ($196,000): 
the Duke of Gloucester £35,000 ($98,000): the 
Princess Royal £6,000 ($16,800); the Princess 
Margaret £6,000 ($16,800) plus’ an additional 
£9,000 ($24,300) in the event of her marriage. 


The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


: 94,279 square miles. , 


Capital: Londen. Area 
Population (1951 worl 50,268, 455, Flag: Union 


ground crosses of St. 
George, Sts Andrew and St. trick in red and 


Ens 

ei 1951 census) of 41,147,938. Wales has 
- area in 466 square miles and a vets Be 
2 598, 986 Cissi) including Monmouthshir 

The climate of the British isles is equate, mild 
and somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
because ee of the Gulf Stream open the temper- 
ature, which is mean at 48° eae a 41 
inches annually, and covers longer periods, and 


ten ail. 
co Negpeo Hine is tortuous, providing many har- 
bors for shi P zZ, ae numerous rivers up which 
deep sea craft may 
il is of varied Gf natural fertility. It is more 
r* he notwithstanding Bg 


Birmingham, et 
largest city SM 
has 1,089,555. 


Parliament is the i governing 
for the United Kingdom, with certain powers over 
the dependent Empire but none over the Dominions. 
It consists of two Houses. The House of Lords om 
made up of the peers of the United Kingdom: 
Royal Dukes, the Archbishops, the Dukes, = 
Marquesses, the Ear: , the Viscounts, 24 Bishops, 
the Barons; a po of Irish peers elected for 
life; and 16 Scottish s elected for the duration 
of Parliament. ‘ull membership of the House 
of Lords (1954) comprises 801 members, exclu- 
sive of minors, but most of the work of the 
House is done ey, about 85 members. 

The House of Commons numbers 625 members 
elected by direct ballot and divided as follows: 

England, 506; ——- and Monmouth, 36; Scotland, 
71; Northern Ir 12. 

Clergymen of the Church of England, ministers 
oi the Church in Scotland and Roman Catholic 
clergymen are disqualified from sitting as mem- 
bers, also ce government officers, sherifis and 

government contractors. Women have had ‘the 
Hight to vote since 1918 and are eligible to sit in 
Parliament. 


Conservatives in Power 


In the last general election Oct. 25, 1951, the 
Conservative party returned to power, and Winston 
Churchill (knighted April 24, 1953) became Prime 
Minister for the second time. Strength of parties 

as of Dec. 1, 1951: Conservatives 321 seats; Labor, 
295: Liberals, 6; Ind ents, 3. Labor lost one 
seat to the Conservatives in a by-election in May. 
1953, making totals; Conservatives, 322; Labor, 294. 

The Bank of England was nationalized March 
1, 1946 as the first major measure of the Labor 
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Government’s program of socialization. Others 
followed, including coal mining, telecommunica- 
tions (cable and wireless), electricity, gas, inland 
transportation, civil aviation, iron and steel. The 
Conservative Parliament voted May 21, 1952 to 
denationalize the long distance trucking industry, 
effective May 6, 1953. Steel was denationalized 
effective May 14, 1953. Land development is gov- 
erned by the Town and Country Planning Act of 
1947. Food rationing ended completely July 3, 1954, 
for the first time in more than 14 years 


National Insurance was begun July 5, 1948. It | 


rovides for practically universal compulsory in- 
manne staat sickness, maternity, unemployment, 
and industrial accidents; and pensions for widows, 
otphans and the aged. The National eee 
Service, in operation since July 5, 1948, which ha: 
provided free medical, dental and nursing care, 
makes minimum charges (effective June 1, 1952) 
for medical Preseriptions (1 shilling), and certain 
surgical appliances and wigs. Hearing aids and 
artificial limbs remain free, and children, 
pensioners and in-patients are still exempt. Den’ 
examinations remain free, but care is charged for 
(£1 or less) except children and expectant mothers. 
Maximum charge for dentures remains £4.5s. Un- 
der the Family Allowance Act of 1945, amended in 
1952, the government pays 8 shillings a week for 
€ach child of compulsory school age, after the first. 
A National Assistance Scheme provides for those 
not fully protected by National Insurance. Con- 
tributions are made by purchase of National In- 
surance stamps, the amounts varying according to 
sex and classification (employed, self-employed, 
non-employed). In the case of employed persons, 
the employer pays an amount equal to nearly half 
of the payment. 4 

Individual income tax rate (since 1953) is 45%, 
after allowances, with surtax on incomes over 
£2,000. Allowances: single person £110, married, 
£190, plus £70 for each child; earned income, 
two-ninths amount earned not exceeding £450. Sur- 
tax rate reaches approximately 95% on largest 
incomes. 


Emigration to non-European countries has been: 


1950 1952 1953 

Wimived States’ i... ......-: 11,400 23,200 16,212 
EPREMACLE yo tes ce etecvccetaje wie 13,553 44,400 21,268 
OX US ST We eee OE ea 54,184 52,500 . 30,244 
New Zealand. ..,...-...5).. 10,562 15,300 14,534 
RSGUUAGASTICA wk eee te on 920 8,700 9,846 
Resources and Industries. Great Britain’s major 
occupations are manufacturing and trade. Its 


economy is one of the most highly industrialized 
in the world, with 9 out of 10 engaged in mining, 
manufacturing and building. Metals and metal- 
using industries contributed more than 50% of 
the exports. Agriculture provides wheat, barley, 
oats, sugar beets, rye and garden truck. England, 
Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Man and the Channel 
islands have a total area of 56,342,000 acres de- 
voted to agriculture. England has 18,104,000 acres 
of arable land, and 13,059,000 acres devoted to 
asture; Scotland devotes nearly 11,000,000 acres 

0 grazing. 

The country is rich in mineral resources. There 
are huge deposits of coal, the annual output ap- 
proximates $2 billion in value. Limestone, igne- 
ous rock and iron ore are valuable products. 
Other important minerals, in the order of their 
value, are gravel and sand, clay and shale, slate, 
sandstone, salt, China clay, fireclay, chalk, gyp- 
sum, Oil shale, lead ore, tin ore, ganister and 
silica rock, Potters’ clay, moulding and Pig-bed 
sand, barytes and witherite, and dolomite. 

The key industries are food products, beverages, 
motor cars, shipbuilding, textiles, chemicals, paper 
and printing, clothing, non-ferrous metals, clay 
and building materials, building and contracting, 
timber, leather. 

In 1953 total employment increased by 151,000 
over 1952 to reach 23,474,000. Workers in civilian 
employment, comprising 95% of all workers, rose 
by 238,000. 

Great Britain’s principal imports are food, non- 
ferrous metals and manufactures: wool, timber, 
gasoline, raw cotton and cotton waste; oils, fats 
and resins; hides and skins; machinery; iron ore; 
iron and steel manufactures; tobacco, paper, 
chemicals, rubber, drugs, dyes and colors. 
pends on imports for all its copper, gasoline, cot- 
ton, sulphur and rubber; for four-fifths of its wool, 
and for half of its food and iron ore. It reworks 
for export wool, rubber, cotton, tea, furs, tin, lead. 

Bulk of the exports is supplied by textiles, woolen 
and worsted goods, iron and steel, machinery and 
vehicles, including locomotives and shipping. Do- 
mestic exports also include cotton yarns, aircraft, 
coal, food and beverages, drugs, dyes and colors: 
electrical goods and apparatus, earthenware, glass, 
cutlery, hardware and implements and wool. 
Of growing importance are jet aircraft, radio, 
TV, radar and navigation ‘equipment, harvester- 
threshers, diesel locomotives, drugs and synthetic 
detergents, nylon knitted goods. 


It de- 


Cabinet 
(As of Oct. 17, 1954) 


Prime Minister; 


First Lord of the Treasury—Rt. 
Hon. Winston Churchill, O.M., C.H., M.P. 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—Rt. Hon. 
Anthony Eden, M.C., M.P. 


Lord President of the Council—Rt. Hon. Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, K.G. 


Lord Chancellor—Rt. Hon. Viscount David Max- 
well Fyfe, Q.C., M.P. 

Home Secretary and Minister for Welsh Affairs 
—Major Rt. Hon. Gwilym Lloyd George, M.P. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Rt. Hon. Richard 
Austen Butler, M.P. - 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Woolton, C.H. 


Lord Privy Seal—Capt. Rt. Hon. Harry Frederick 
Comfort Crookshank, M.P. 


Minister of Defense—Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan. 

Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
—Rt. Hon. Viscount Swinton, G.B.E., C.H., M.C. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies—Rt. Hon. 
Alan Lenox-Boyd. 


Secretary of State for Scotland—Rt. Hon. James 
Stuart, M.V.O., M.C., M.P 


Minister of Labor and National Service—Rt. 
eae Sir Walter Monckton, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 


Minister of Housing and Local Government—Rt. 
Hon. Duncan Sandys, M.P. 


President of the Board of Trade—Rt. Hon. Peter 
Thorneycroft, M.P. 
Minister of Education—Rt. Hon. David M. Eccles. 


Minister of Food, Agriculture and Fisheries—Rt. 
Hon. Derick Heathcoat Amory. 


Minister of Pensions and National Insurance—Rt. 
Hon. Osbert Peake. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND NON- 
CABINET MINISTERS 


Admiralty—First Lord—Rt. Hon. James Purdon 
Lewes Thomas, M.P. 


War—Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Antony Hen- 
ry Head, C.B.E., M.C., M.P. 


Air—Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Lord de L’Isle 
and Dudley, V.C. 


Supply—Minister—Rt. Hon. Selwyn Lloyd, C.B.E., 
Q.C., M.P. 


Fuel and Power—Minister—Rt. Hon. Geoffrey 
William Lloyd, M.P. 


Transport and Civil Aviation—Minister—Rt. 
Hon. John Archibald Boyd-Carpenter. 


Works—Minister—Rt. Hon. Nigel Birch. 
Health—Minister—Rt. Hon. Iain MacLeod. 
Postmaster-General—Rt. Hon. Earl de la Warr. 


Board of Trade—Minister—Rt. Hon. Austi 
Richard William Low. ye 


Foreign Office—Minister of State—Rt. Hon. An- 
thony Nutting. 


Scottish Office—Minister of State—Rt. Hon. Earl 
of Home. 

Colonial Affairs—Minister of State—Rt. 
Henry Lennox d’Aubigné Hopkinson. 

Paymaster-General—Earl of Selkirk, O.B.E. 

Minister Without Portfolio—Rt. Hon. Earl of 
Munster. 

Law Officers—Attorney-General: Maj. Sir Regin- 
ald Edward Manningham-Buller; Solicitor-Gen- 


eral: Rt. Hon. Harry Braustyn Hylton-Foster; Lord 
Advocate: Rt. Hon. James Latham McDiarmid 


Hon. 


Clyde; Solicitor-General for Scotland: Willia: 
Rankine Milligan, Esq., Q.C io 
Industrial production has been: 
: 1938 1952 1953 
Coal (million tons)......... 227 213 224 
Steel (million tons)......... 0.4 16.4 17.6 
Automobiles (thousands)..., 341 444 595 
Trucks (thousands) ......... 104 242 240 
The index of industrial production in 1953 was 


est. 120, an increase of about 5% over 1952 

242% over 1951, and reached 132 in May. toed 
(1948=100), 6% higher than the same period of 
1953. Main increases were in iron and steel ingots 
an agit i cotton textiles, automobiles and 


The merchant marine totaled 18,584,000 tons in 


ee ee 
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1953, and comprised about 50% of active world 
shipping. British shipyards build 35% of the 
world’s new shipping; of this about 27% is for 
export. It launched 1,157,764 tons in 1953. 

(0) ry Unit. British pound; devalued Sept. 
18, 1949, from an official rate of $4.03 to $2.82. The 
London gold market was reopened in 1954, but 
certain restrictions on exchange were retained. 
Last of the commodity markets to be freed of 
major controls was the Liverpool cotton market, 
which reopened in spring, 1954. 

Imports and exports (in pounds): 


Imports Exports 
1944 1,309,000,000 280,714,000 
1945 1,103,700.000 450,000,000 
1946 1,301,000,000 965,000,000 
1947 1,794,000,000 1,196,250,000 
1948 ,079,500,000 1,647,900,000 
1949 2,272,481.000 1,842,996,000 
1950 2,602,945,000 2,255,048,000 
1951 3,904,000,000 2,707,000,000 
1952 3,481,000,000 2,693,000,000 
1953 2,872,000,000 2,675 ,000,000 
Trade with the United States in are was: Im- 


ports, £253,779,984; exports, £172,07 

Since nationalization the railway system is di- 
vided into six regions, five in England and Wales 
and one in Scotland. with a total single-track 
mileage of 53,000. Public highways extend 183,821 
miles in Great Britain, divided into 157,197 for 
England and Wales and 26,624 miles for Scotland. 

Telephone service is a part of the postal system. 
The number of telephones in Great Britain was 
5,927,000 in 1953. 

Broadcast receiving licenses totaled 13,512,275 
on June 30, 1954, including 3,411,046 for television. 

Education and Religion. The Church of England 
is Protestant Episcopal. The Queen is the supreme 
governor, eee | the right to appoint to the 
vacant-archbishoprics and bishoprics. There are 
two archbishops (of Canterbury and York), 43 
bishops and 40 suffragan bishops. . 

The Church of Scotland is Presbyterian. 

There are about 450,000 Jews in the United King- 
dom with approximately 200 synagogues (Jewish 
Year Book 1953). Active membership of various 
churches in 1950 follows: 


Episcopalians .. Total 3,744,093 


Churclf of England ..... 2,989,704 
Church in Wales ........ 389 
Church in Ireland ...... 10,000 
Episcopal Church in 
PACOUIR BG) wai or cle pets Viclarere 58,000 
RACHIIOINIDY Ma pe Sees oe cin ca eee 115,294 
MONETERALION ANSI 2 occ c.reiareic sige scien ais 410,174 
Baptists Pasties hee Rae teats See meat 3,798 
Welsh Presbyterians £2... ...0.<¢ ness sree 171,185 


English Presbyterians 
Church of Scotland 

Northern Ireland Presbyterians 
Reman Catholics 


England and Wales .... .2,754,249 
BIOODIANG 5 s . o-0\. oso ae sa 721,300 
Northern Ireland 480,000 


Primary and secondary education is free and 
compulsory from five to 15 years of age. 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the 13th century. Other major institutions are 
in London, Durham, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Nottingham 
and Reading; in*Scotland: St. Andrews, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Aberdeen; and one in Wales. 

Defense. This is supervised by the Defense Com- 


ministers is responsible to Parliament. 

The National Service Act provides for two years’ 
service in the regular forces and for eight years’ 
service in one of the three Reserve forces. The 
Territorial Army coresponds to the National Guard 
in the United States and serves only at home in 
peacetime. The women’s services were integrated 
into the three regular branches of the armed forces 
on a volunteer basis February 1949. 

Maximum strength of the armed forces, March 
Ab aoe was: Army, 887,100; Navy, 161,200; Air, 


The fleet (1954) includes 5 battleships, 15 aircraft 
carriers, 26 cruisers, 107 destroyers, 161 frigates, 
3 minelayers, 53 submarines, 176 minesweepers, 
and numerous other craft. More than 130 ships are 
under construction. 


SCOTLAND 


Scotland, a kingdom now united with England in 
Great Britain, occupies the north half of the main 
British island, also Hebrides, Orkney, Shetland and 
smaller islands. The Atlantic lies North and West; 
the North Sea East. Length, 275 mi., breadth ap- 
prox. 150 mi., area, 30,405 sq. mi., population, 
(Census, 1951) 5,095,969. 

Scotland was settled by Scots, Picts and Norse. 
The Romans called the land Caledonia. The term 
Scotland derives from Scotia, land of a tribe of 
Scots. Colomba introduced Christianity 563 A. D. 
The kingdom was established in the 11th century. 
William Wallace, patriot leader, died 1305. Robert 
Bruce, crowned 1305, defeated the English at Ban- 
nockburn, June 24, 1314. John Knox led church re- 
form after 1560. In 1603 James VI of Scotland, son 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, succeeded Queen Eliza- 
beth to the throne of England as James I, and ef- 
fected the Union of the Crowns. In 1707 Scotland 
received representation in the British parliament. 
Its executive in the British cabinet is the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. 

Union of the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church (Presbyterian) was effected 1929. 
Universities are at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
St. Andrews. Education gains some support from 
the Carnegie Trust, founded by Andrew Carnegie. 
St. Andrews is the birthplace of golf. 

Land reform, with drainage, crop support, loans 
and wage laws, has been progressing since 1919. 
Much farming is now mechanized. Scotland pro- 
duces fine woolens, worsteds, tweeds; silk textiles 
at Paisley and Glasgow; fine linens, and latterly 
jute. It is known for its Ayrshire, Angus Aber- 
deen and Galloway shorthorn cattle It raises 
Shetland, Highland and Cheviot sheep, Shetland 
ponies and Clydesdale draft horses. Fisheries have 
biggest hauls herring, cod and whiting. Whisky, 
from barley, is highly profitable. 

Large industrial expansion is in progress. Coal 
is the chief fuel and new fields have been opened 
in the Fife, Clackmannan and Lothian areas. Steel 
castings, pipes and tubes are a major output. Clyde 
shipbuilders launched 46 ships, 240,000 tons, in 
the first 6 mos. of 1954. New plants make turbo- 
jets, chemicals, synthetic fibers, fiberglass. 

Historic sites and literary associations, where 
memorials of Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott, John 
Knox, Mary, Queen of Scots, are preserved, draw 


BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN SINCE 1920 


Year| Revenues | Expendit’s || Year | Revenues | Expendit’s || Year| Revenues Expendit’s © 
20. . {1 339,6 {,380|1.665 ae 928||1932..| 851 iso 281| 851 147 944||1944. .| 2,097,500 5 798 687 188 
920. .|1,339,5¢ 1,380}1.665.772.928)|1932..) 851,482, ' «-{ 2,097,500, 3798 ,087, 
1924. 1,425,984,666}1,195,427,877||1933..} 827,031,184 859,310,173 1945. .| 3,098,000,000} 6,062,904,900 
1922. .|1,124,879,873|1,079, 186,627||1934. .| 809,379,149| 778,231,289}|1946. .| 3.265,000,000 5,484,333,000 
1923. 914,012,452} 812,496,604||1935. .| 804,629,050] 797,067,170||1947. .| 3,341,223.358) 3,910,345,955 
1924, 837,169,284) 788,840,211)|1936..| 844,775,14 8$41,834,441||1948 3,845,000,000 3,187,000,000 
1925 799.435,.595| 795,776,711||1937..| 896,596,194) 902,193,385/|1949. .| 4,006,591,000) 3,152,782,000 
1926. 812,061,658; 826,099,778||1938..| 872,580, 938.046.000||1950. .| 3,924,031,000; 3,356,569,000 
1927. .| 805,701,233) 842,395,027||1939..| 927,285,000}1,024,804,000/}1951 3,977,825,000| 3,327,310,000 
1928. 842,824,465| 838,563,341//1940. .|1,025,192000}1,032,217,000 1952..| 4,440,000,000) 4,074,900,000 
1929. 836,434,988] 818,040,523//1941. .{1, ,867,000/3,884,288,000||1953..| 4,439,000,000 4,351,000,000 
1930 814,970,280] 829,493.543]||1942. .|2,074,057,000/4,775.694,000) |1954 4,368,000,000| 4,274,000,000 
1931 857,760,934) 881,036,905] (1943 *819,850,783|5,637,367,739111955* | 4,533,000,000! 4,523,000,000 
*Estimates. Fiscal year ends Mar. 31. 
PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 
March 31 £. March 31 &. March 31 oor March 31 £. 
. | 7,875,641,961 7,716,024,047||1938......] 8,026,127,000]/1947..... 25,770,000,000 
4693'097 128 '7,469,060,000 hs Ueno 5 F ,0001}1948 ..... 25,620, 762,000 
7,720,532,21 7,413,278,000/)1940...... -931,459.000}}1949 ..... 25,167,611,000 
7,812,562,525 . -|7,433,942,880]|1941...... 11,398,000,000/}1950 ..... 25,802,287, 
7,707, 537,545 7,644,952,000|/1942...... .070,000, 0 1951 ,..../25,921,565,000 
7,665,880, . }7,822,330,000 |}1943,.... «16,860,597 ,000}|1952 ..... 25,890,451,000 
17,633,722, 152 7,800, 565,000 }/1944 ..... 19,592,000.000}/1953..... 26,142,102,783 
. |7,652,687,904 7,796,056,000]|1945 .....}22,398,000,000 
7,714,084,295 7,797,229,544|/1946 ..... 23,774,000,000 


the beauties of the Trossachs, 
Lomond and abbey ruins that 
are ae state propert; 


many tourists, as do 
Loch Katrine, Loch 


contain three-quarters of the population and most 
of the industry. The hiands. 


t. 
Glasgow (pop. 1,089,555) is the largest city in 
Scotland and third largest in Britain. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Descriptive. Six of the nine counties of Ulster, 
the northeast corner of Ireland, constitute North- 
ern Ireland, with the parliamentary boroughs of 
Belfast and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Ar- 
magh, Down, Londonderry. Fermanagh and Tyrone. 
The country has a population (1951 census) 
of 1,369,579 and an area of 5,238 square miles. 
Belfast is the capital and chief industrial center. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireiand is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
northward the Antrim road takes the visitor to the 
famous Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a per- 
fect honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, each 
having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. Along 
the north coast, at the head of a long inlet of the 
sea, Lough Foyle, is the city of Londonderry. 
Lough Erne, studded with islands, is one of the 
most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh the larg- 
est in the British Isles. 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
main industry; 90,000 small farms produce fat cat- 
tle, sheep, eggs, poultry, potatoes and milk. Milk 
production reaches 83,000,000 gals., often 175,000 
gals. per day going to Great Britain. Con- 
densed and dried milk, butter and cheese are pro- 
duced, as well as many canned foods. Four-fifths 
of Northern Ireland’s whiskey is exported. 

Linen manufacture and shipbuilding are the 
chief manufacturing industries. Belfast shipyards 
launch more than 100,000 tons annually and city is 
Ireland’s largest port, with 10 mi. of wharves. 
Ropes and twines, rayon, clothing, aircraft, engi- 
neering products, tobacco, aerated waters, hosiery 
and underwear are also made. 


Monetary Unit. British pound. 
Government, An act of the British parliament, 


The Prime Minister 

Visi t Basil Br inted ».. THe 
bar Magners CRU CO) wee 
ParLament consis a Senate of 26, and House 
wer to lees 


ee 
turns 12 members e Commons at London. 
reThe bulk of the taxation is imposed and collec’ 


eee tly Protestant. Elemen' 
0 E 
yuls0! Queens University of Belfast is the 


and 
pensions, Large grants 
and physical heal 5 

to the Tuberculosis Authority. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


The Channel Islands, off the northwest coast of 
France, are the only portions of the Dukedom of 
Normandy belonging to England, to which they 
have been attached since the conquest. The 
islands consist of Jersey, Guernsey_and these de- 
pendencies of Guernsey, Alderney, Brechou, Great 
Sark, Little Sark, Herm, Jethou and Lihou. The 
islands have an area of 75 square miles and a 
population of 102,770 (1951 census). They have 
their own laws and own customs. Jersey has 
a separate legal existence and a Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor named by the Crowp. The islands are not 
bound by acts of Parliament unless named in the 
legislation. The islands were the only British soil 
occupied by German troops in World War I. 


ISLE OF MAN 


The Jsle of Man, in the Irish Sea, has an area 
of 221 square miles and a population of 55,213 
(1951 census). The island is equidistant from 
England, Scotland and Ireland and righ in lead 
and iron. ‘The island has its own iaws and a 
Governor appointed by the Crown. The island is 
not bound by acts of Parliament unless named in 
the legislation. The main industry is catering to 
vacationists, approximately 600,000 a year. 


direct aid 


British European Possessions 


Gibraltar, a Crown Colony southeast of Spain, 
guards the entrance to the Mediterranean. The 
width of the strait dividing Europe from Africa 
varies from 7.75 miles at the narrowest part to 
23.75 at the widest. The Rock has been in British 
possession since 1713.’ It has been elaborated, tun- 
heled and armed until it is considered impregnable. 
A large and secure harbor has been constructed at 
its foot. As a naval base its position is of the 
greatest strategic importance. The Rock is 234 
miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 1,396 ft. in height; 
a narrow isthmus connects it with the Spanish 
mainland; civil population (1951), 23,232. 


The monetary unit is the pens sterling, but 
Spanish money circulates free! née 

Malta, an island 58 miles due south of Sicily 
in the Mediterranean Sea and about 180 miles 
from Africa, was annexed to the British Empire 
(1814) following the Napoleonic wars and has been 
greatly strengthened and made into a base for 
repair and refitment for the British fleet. The area 
is 95 square miles and its width is about nine miles. 
The neighboring island of Gozo has an area of 26 
square miles which with Comino, one square mile, 
brings the total for the group to approximately 122 
square les. The ciyil popuation (1953) is 
316,619, mostly engaged in farming. 


CANADA 


Capital: Ottawa. Area, 3,845,774 square miles. Population, 1951 census: 14,009,429; 
15,226,000. (Figures include Newfoundland and Labrador.) Flag (unofficial); Red 
coat of arms of Canada in fly; Union Jack in first quarter next to staff, 


Descriptive. The boundaries of Canada are. On 
the East, Baffin Bay, the Gulf of . Law- 
rence and the Atlantic; on the South, the At- 
lantic, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
York, the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota. Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and the Juan de Fuca Strait; and on the West 
Alaska and the Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all 
the Arctic islands in an area beginning half-way 
between Greenland and Baffin and extending west- 
ward to 141° longitude, which coincides approxi- 
mately with the Alaskan border. The sea coast of 
Canada, one of the longest of any country in the 
world, comprises 17,863 miles of mainland and 
41,809 miles of islands. The 3,986-mile boundary 
between Canada and the United States: has been 
unfortified tor more than one hundred years. 

The country has an extremely varied topography 
—Mmountains in the West, then foothills and 
Orairies, the barrens north of Lake Superior, the 
open lands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian district 
in Quebec, with the fertile Eastern Townships to 
the south of it, and then plains sloping down to sea 
level in the East; the coastline of Newfoundland is 
sugged. particularly in the southwest; the moun- 
tains of New England extend north into Canada. 
. Newfoundland and its dependency Labrador were 
independently administered until Mar. 31, 1949 


estimated,. 1954: 
field, with shield of 


when it became the 10th province by ref : 
pe PORE R chy a OSE 
opulation, Canada’s population was estimated 
at 15,236,000 as of Sept. i 1954 as compared with 
14,009,429 in the 1951 census. 
The population of the chief Canadian cities, 
(1951 census) follows: 


Montreal ......1,021,520 ; London ....... 95,343 
Toronto ....... 15,754 | Halifax ....... +o) 

Vancouver ..... 344,833 | Verdun ....... 17,391 
Winnipeg ...... 35,710 ADA hws orereta 319 
Hamilton ..... 8,321 | Saskatoon . 53,268 
Ottawa ....... 2,045 | St, John’s 52,873 
Quebec... 164,016 | Victoria ...... 1,331 
Edmonton + 159,631] Saint John ... 50,199 
Calgary. eon. 129, Sherbrooke .... 0.543 
Windsor ...... 120. Three Rivers 074 


Greater Montreal was 1,395,400; Greater Toronto, 
530,728; Greater 
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divorced. Of the females, 3,325,096 were single. 
3,119,824 were married, 456,753 were widowed, 
pe SR erin ee 

jargest or: in Canada (1951) are as fol- 
lows: British Isles, 6,709,685; Breach 4,319,167; 
German 619,995; Ukrain 395,043; Scandinavian 
283,024; Netherlands 264,26 ; Polish 219,845; Jew- 
ish 181,670; Native Indian and Eskimo 165,607; 


138 301 ae jiages ( 
H marriages (8.9 1,000); 125,950 deaths 
(8.7 per 1,000). oe ? 

Quebec province led in births with 126,416 (27.9 
per 1,000). In marriages, Ontario held the lead 
with a rate of 9.5 per 1,000. Ontario had the most 
deaths, 44,402 (9.3 per 1,000). In 1953 there were 
6,005 divorces (41 per 100,000). 

Resources and Industries. Canada is largely agri- 
cultural, although manufacturing industries now 
dominate the economic life of the nation. Increases 
in value of trade have made Canada the third 
leading trading nation of the world. The prin- 
cipal crops are wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, 
potatoes, roots, tobacco, and corn. Dairy and fruit 
Products are enormous. The wool yield is large. 

Fisheries are subject to new methods of process- 
ing and are protected by conservation and govern- 
ment research. The annual catch of 2 billion 
ibs. has a raw value of $93,000,000 and a marketed 
value of $177,000,000. The northwest Atlantic 
region provides two thirds of the take. Lobster, 
cod, haddock, herring, smelts and sardines are the 
chief salt-water fish; whitefish, pickerel, trout, 

ike, saugers, tullibee and, above all, salmon, come 
rom fresh-water. In 1951 herring landed weighed 
508,883,000 lbs.; cod, 232,439,000 Ibs.; salmon, 
199,358,000 lbs. About 400 whales are caught annu- 
ally. Meal and vitamin oils are important adjuncts. 
Frozen fillets account for increased values. 

Furs are a prolific source of income and the fox, 
mink, muskrat, beaver, raccoon, marten, fisher and 
nutria are raised commercially on large farms. 

The country is rich in minerals, particularly 
gold, although deposits of copper, lead, nickel, 
platinum, silver, cobalt, zinc, coal, natural gas and 
petroleum are mined. Canada leads the world in 
production of newsprint, asbestos, nickel and 
platinum, and has North America’s largest urani- 
um deposits at Beaver Lodge Lake, Saskatchewan. 

The at ca gs Sroups of manufactures and their 

ross value in 1952 were: 

Food and beverages $ CBA tlt ete 


Tobacco and products ...........--- 5,914,000 
Rubber products ..........----eseee 286,655,000 
Leather products ..............-.+: 219,201,000 
Textiles (except clothing)... 744,141,000 
Clothing (textile & fur).. 853,151,000 
Wood products ........ 1,167,629,000 
Paper products ........ 1,510,149,000 
Printing, publishing, et 490,935,000 
Tron and steel products.. 2,135,032,000 
Transportation equipment 1,803,670,000 
Non-ferrous metal products ......., 1,215,118,000 
Electrical apparatus, supplies .-.... 115,873,000 
Non-metallic mineral products .... 350,052,000 
Petroleum and coal products ........ 780,436,0 

Chemical and allied products ...... 796,562,000 
Miscellan60us » ........c cc eeeer vena 225,621,000 
Total value, 1952.............--«  -$16,982,656,000 


The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean- 
going vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, 
which is by virtue of its Great Lakes connections 
and its proximity te London and Liverpool, one of 
the greatest grain exporting harbors on the con- 
tinent. The Port of Montreal has nine miles of 
deep-draft Ret capable of accommodating 100 

e ocean steamers. 

lace . S. Congress voted in May, 1954, to join 
Canada in developing the long debated St. 
Lawrence Seaway project which will exploit the 
river’s resources of power and navigation facili- 
ties. Work was begun on a $600,000,000 hydro- 
electric project between a point near Massena, 
N. ¥., and Cornwali, Ont., Aug. 10, 1954. 

Canada’s first subway, costing more than $50,- 
000,000, covering 4.6 miles along Yonge Street, 
Toronto, was opened March 30, 1954. 

Canada (Jan. 1, 1953) had 3,352,366 telephones 
in use. There were 23 telephones -to every 100 
persons. Radio receivers, no longer licensed, num- 
bered spit ran 2,300,000 in 1953. 
1 television stations. 

t Civil aviation continued to increase in 1952, 
Passenger trafic increased to 2,298 194 from 1,889, 
950 in 1951 (21.6%). Revenue miles flown were 
58,775,340. Revenue freight carried amountéd to 
135,055,106 lbs. One of the world’s most important 
airports is Gander, Newfoundland, operated by 
the government for trans-Atlantic airplanes flying 
the North Atlantic route. | 

Of the 42,953 miles of single track operated by 


There are’ 
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FEDERAL CABINET 
(By_precedence; as of Sept. 1, 1 
Prime Minister and President of ee Privy 


Council—Louis Stephen St. Laurent. 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and Minister 
of Defense Production—Clarence Decatur Howe. 
a es of Agriculture—James Garfield. Gar- 
Minister of National Health and are—Paul 
Joga James Mars ne samen a 
ster of Na’ venue—James J. McCann. 
Minister of Labour—Milton Fowler. Gregg. 
Secretary of State for External Affairs—Lester 
rete Ph ol ti 
ister of ‘ustice d At 
Stuart Sinclair Garson. = toxney)/ Genera 
age of Public Works—Robert Henry Win- 
Minister of Veterans’ Affairs—Hughes Lapointe. 
Minister of Finance and Receiver-Generst Wate 
ter Edward Harris. 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys— 
George Prudham. 
Postmaster General—Alcide Coté. 
Minister of Fisheries—James Sinclair. 
eo ee of National Defense—Ralph Osborne 
y. 
Solicitor General and Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate—William Ross MacDonald. 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration—Johbn 
Whitney Pickersgill. 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
© Minister af Tena iereeel Carlyl 
‘inister 0: anspor eorge Carlyle Marler. 
Secretary of State—Roch Pinard. = 
Governor-General—Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, C. 
H. (born Feb. 20, 1887), sworn in Feb. 38, 1952. 


British High Commissioner—Sir Archibald Nye. 


the steam railroads of Canada (1952), 16,605 were 
part of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The other 
principal railways are now, in pursuance of the 
government policy of nationalization, inciuded in 
the Canadian National Railway System, which has 
@ trackage (1952) of 22,314 miies. In 1952 the 
railways had $4,123,433,559 capital, gross. earn- 
ings of $1,172,158,665, and operating expense of 
$1,057,186,304. They carried 30,167,145 passengers 
and 162,175,381 short tons of freight. 

Life insurance in force at year’s end has been: 


ORY anutanee a lc: iB), ae SHOOTS 
at risk: 970,407,358; 
(1953) $41,870,112,438. 


The amount of gold produced in Canada in 1953 
from primary sources totaled 4,061,205 fine oz., 
valued at $139,826,286, compared with 4,471,725 oz. 
valued at $153,246,016 in 1952. Virtually -all Can- 
ada’s newly mined bullion is sold to the Dominion 
Government through the Royal Canadian Mint in 
Ottawa or the Assay Office in Vancouver. 

Currency and B ing. The monetary unit of 
Canada is the dollar. After consultation with thé 
International Monetary Fund, the government 
cancelled the official exchange rates ($1.10 and 
$1.1032 for United States funds), effective Oct. 1, 
1950. No new rates were prescribed. 

The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a cen= 
tral bank by Act of Parliament 1934. On Aug. 15 
1938 it became wholly government owned, . capi 
$5,000,000. It does not compete with chartered 
banks in commercial banking fields. Its statement 
of March 31, 1954, showed assets and liabilities of 
$2,385,296,483. 
, Commercial bank statements as of March 31, 
1954, compared with 1953 showed assets of $10, 
610,510,839 against $10,182,433,909; liabilities of 
$10,604,035,541 against $10,;169,903,254; deposits, 
$9,722,268,697 against $9,343,623,715. Post Office 
and Government Savings Bank Deposits were $37,- 
792,914 against $39,322,230. Savings on deposit in 
Canada’s chartered banks, April 30, 1954, were 
$5,311,521,078 against $5,245,256,141 on March 31 
and $5,106,792,156 on April 30, 1953. Call loans in 
Canada amounted to $144,331,473 on April 30, 
1954, against $151,819,565 on April 30, 1953. 

History and Government. Canada is an independ- 
ent and sovereign member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Like the United States it is a 
federation with provincial governments similar to 
the state governments and with Ottawa corres- 
ponding to Washington, D.C., as the federal capi- 
tal. The members of the Senate are nominated for 
life by summons of the Governor-General. The 
House of Commons is elected directly by the people 
for terms of five years, but the House may he 
dissolved before a term has expired. 

The Senate now has 102 members. Representa- 
tion by provinces is as follows: Newfoundland 6, 
Prince Edward Island 4, Nova Scotia 10, New 
Brunswick 10, Quebec 24, Ontario 24, Manitoba 6, 
Saskatchewan 6, Alberta 6, British Columbia 6. 

A general election was held Aug. 10, 1953, with 
8,401,261 eligible to vote and 5,701,825 voting. 
The result was the 5th successive victory for the 
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Credit party won 15, a gain of 5. Six 
were. a ed. The’ Literal party polled 48% of 
all votes. 
mobed foc the Grab. sims ine genera! 
election, most of them residing in the Mackenzie 
ver and Yukon constituencies. Indians who live 
on reservations are thus wards of the Crown and 
Hoke: or Who served in the twe world wars, of Who 
or who serv e wor ; 
have served ny the military forces since Sept. 9, 
1950, may vote. : 

Sanaa conducts its own foreign relations 
through the Dept. of External Affairs. Seven high 
commissioners represent it in_major units of the 
Commonwealth. It maintains 23 embassies, 10 lega- 
tions and 11 consulates, 9 of the latter in the 
United States. It is a member of United Nations 
(Lester B, Pearson, Secy. of State for External 
Affairs, was U. N. Assembiy president 1952); NATO, 
OEEO and Berlin military mission, In July, 1950, 
Canada supported U. N. action in Korea with 
destroyers, air transports and an army brigade and 
stood with the U. S. in limiting fighting and nego- 


. tiating peace along the final battle line. It has 


supported UN Korean Reconstruction Agency. 

Trade improvement is an important part of 
Canada’s foreign re:ations. Canaaa renders tech- 
cece aid uae sed ane Plan of $25,000,000 

ear in India an akistan. 
z The Communist party and the National Unity 
(Fascist) party were cacreeed 8 5, 1940, under 
the Defense of Canada regulations. 

Family Allowances Act and Old Age Social Se- 
curity—The Family Allowance Act (1944) was 
introduced as a basic social security measure de- 
signed to assist in providing equal opportunity for 
all Canadian children. Allowances are payable for 
every child in Canada below the age of 16 years, 
who was born in Canada, or has been a resident 
for one year. The allowances, ranging from $5 to 
$8 monthly, are paid to mothers who must use 
them exclusively for the care, education and ad- 
vancement of the child. On March 31, 1954, 
2,116,709 families were receiving family allow- 
ances and the amount paid during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1954, was $350,517,823. 

Three important measures are: Old Age Security 
Act, Old Age Assistance Act, Blind Persons Act, 
providing basic payments or allowances of $40 per 
month. 

A national system of unemployment insurance 
was established in 1940. Both employers and em- 
ployees contribute to the fund. The federal 
government contributes an amount equal to one- 
fifth of the combined employer-empuioyee contri- 
butions, and also assumes the cost of adminis- 
tration. Employers’ and employees’ contributions 
to Dec. 31, 1953 amounted to $1,203,548,828, to 
which the government added $242,539,647. From 
1942 to Dec, 31, 1953, benefit payments amounted 
to $663,993,965. 

Individual income tax rate graduates upward 
from 18% to a surtax maximum of 83%. Exemp- 
tions: Single, $1,000; married, $2,000, plus $400 for 
each child not eligible for family allowance, or 
$150 for each child eligible for family allowance. 

Education and Religion. Canada is officially bi- 
lingual, employing English and French. Enroll- 
ment in all educational institutions in Canada 
(which include four types—provincially controlled 
Schools, private schools, universities and colleges, 
and Dominion Indian schools) was 3,047,605 in the 
1951-52 school year. The census (1951) gave the re- 
ligious population as follows: 


POMOC RONONG | fh s,. eis. aclvlee. cae sliver » 6,069,496 
United Church of Canada .. ....../.... 2,867,271 
Church of England (in Canada) ...... 2,060,720 
Ls OE a » TAT 
POIRIER eB aielp i aveuninie <io.cis,3 ealboh ie» sie'e cat 519,585 
BRE ODESD Sirhan lglaiitix Pvinis-e oss a lese'siciee-eas 444,923 
EEA Meareraualel Cl phy sitvele Pei visia & cisis singe bcoe o:cce e 204,836 
Ukrainian (Greek) Catholic 190,831 
Sika Gig n d ah 172,271 
ONItE mate. iunace 125,938 
Others, and not stated . . 671,811 
Total 14,009,429 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The Department of National Defense is adminis- 
tered under a single Minister and the work of the 
Navy, Army and Air Force is coordinated, 

Navy—The Royal Canadian N avy was established 
1910 and comprises the Navy and RCN (Reserve). 
Strength of the permanent naval force was 17,494 
Officers and men on Mar. 31, 1954. 

As of April 8, 1954, there were 41 warships in 
commission, including one light fleet carrier, 2 
light cruisers and 8 destroyers, 3 of which were 
on duty in the Far East with UN forces. Eighty- 


eight new ships and auxiliar. raf 
construction on soheduled. priciest Sel 


‘oun: of 
(a) The Canadian 
at time, f 
(c) The Suppl = Fe ean cornea oe 
e ementary 

units and ind viduals required in the event of 
mobilization to complete the army. 

(d) The Canadian Offi 


cers Corps is re- 
sponsible for training Siicce eandidates during 


of 
Pp 


who are provided for the purpose of adminis 
and training the authorized Cadet Corps of the 
Royal Canadian Army Cadets across Canada. 

(f) The Reserve Militia includes units for home 
nae eee luntary basis 

vice on volun z 

Additional training outside the Army is provided 
by_a Cadet Corps and rifle associations. 

The strength of the Canadian in World 
War II at wartime peak was 495,804. April 30, 
1954, the strength of the Regular Army was 50,360. 


Royal Canadian Air Force. The Royal Canadian 
Air Force was officially brought into being April 1, 
1924 and until 1939 served as a small force largely 
occupied by_civil fiying commitments. During 
World War II it operated 60 squadrons overseas 
and many more at home. Peak personnel strength 
rose to 215,000. The RCAF ope-ated the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plai which turned 
out more than 131,000 crew men for the Common- 
wealth nations, more than hali of them Canadian. 
RCAF fatal casualties during World War II num- 
bered 17,047. 

From 1951-1954 the RCAF has been engaged in 
the greatest peacetime buildup in its history, Per- 
sonnel strength as of May 31, 1954, was 46,456, and 
entering final stages of its planned buildup to 41 
Squadrons. This includes a 12-squadron Air Di- 
vision which forms part of the NATO forces in 
Europe. The RCAF is also training airmen of 
other NATO nations. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (org. 1873) 
was formed to patrol the vast North West. Its 
work has been extended to all of Canada. In 1950 
it took over the Newfoundland Constabulary. Its 
hq. are at Ottawa, Ont. It has a uniformed per- 
sonnel of 4,600, a Marine Division and an Air 

vision. 


CANADA’S VACATION FACILITIES 


Lakes of all sizes abound in Canada, the fresh- 
water area constituting something over 6% of 
the country’s total area. Great Bear Lake in the 
Northwest Territory, is larger than Erie and On- 
tario on the United States border. Great Slave 
Lake is nearly the size of Great Bear. Lake Winni- 
peg in Manitoba is about 2,000 square miles larger 
than Lake Ontario, In addition to the Great Lakes, 
12 Canadian lakes are more than 1,100 square 
miles in extent. 

Canada provides recreation areas in its 28 na- 
tional. parks, comprising 29,000 square miles, and 
in numerous provincial parks, Best known are 
Jasper and Banff in Western Alberta; Prince Al- 
bert in Saskatchewan, Riding Mountain in Mani- 
toba; Kootenay and Glacier in British Columbia. 
Among eastern reserves are Cape Breton High- 
lands, Fundy, Point Pelee on Lake Ontario, Georgia 
Bay Islands and St. Lawrence Islands. Wood Buf- 
falo in Alberta-Northwest Terr. is a vast animal 
AS on eet sq. ane i. 

rovinclal parks with resort hotels are highl: 
developed in Ontario, Quebec and British Colne 
bia, including fish and game preserves in Quebec. 
Gatineau Park, 32,000 acres, is a recreational area 
north of Ottawa with camp sites and ski trails. 

The Trans-Canada Highway, stretching more 
than 4,100 miles from Halifax and Sydney to Van- 
couver, is a route of great scenic beauty. The 
Alaska Highway, 1,523 miles long, connects Daw- 
pes aoe eran Bees erie It has public 

ounds, ser 
facilities. ce stations and other 
uebec has the appeal of a bilingual cul 
against a background of old and colorful caster 
Quebec City, capital of the province, is the only 
walled city in North America, and the Laurentian 
Mountains are said to be the oldest in the world. 

Nova Scotia, the Evangeline country and land 
of Acadian memories, has more white-tail deer per 
Square mile than any other spot in North Amer ca, 
pnd the swordfish and tuna angling off the coast 


Consult. Index for i 
Rodan for descriptive article on Canada 
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Canadian Statistics 


Source: H. Marshall, Dominion Statistician 
LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 


Area in square miles Population 
Land Water 1941 


Provinces, territories Capitals : 
1951 


Newfoundland. ...|St. John’s. ... 147.994 7,37 b321,819} 361,416 
Newfoundland Is.../........... a 40,550 2,175 4313, + bs oie 
EBVO re, olen crcatlece epetane ann HE, 107,434 5,195 ROO} Sse eee 

Prince Edward....... Charlottetown. SUPE | Sete ce orsis a7 2,184 95,047 98,429 

Nova Scotia. ........ Halifax. ..... 20,7: 46 577, 42,584 

B ck......|Fredericton 27,473 512 457,401} 515,697 

RS yi eee COE tae s 523,860 71,000 3,331,882] 4,055,681 

ERREN OE 5, ors wre Sars als Toronto...... 348,141 64,441 3,787,655] 4,597,542 

Manitoba 219,723 26.789 729,744| 776,541 
220,182 31,518 895,992] 831, 

248,800 ; 796,169 39,501 

. zg ha 3 359,279 6,976 817,861} 1,165,210 

Yukon Territory......}Whitehorse. .. 205,346 1,730 4,914 ,096. 

Northwest Territories. |. ‘a oe 1,253,438 51,465 9,316 12,028 16,004 
LATTT | ipso tn eakeie pars 1 ta hanes a a 3,577,163 268,611| 3,845,774'c10,376,786|c11,506,655|14,009,429 


(a) Year 1935; (b) Year 1945); (c) Excluding population of Newfoundland; (d) Estimated. 
CHIEF SOURCES OF BEVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND ONLY 


Year Excess |Succes-| Int. 
Ending Income | Sales, | Other sion from Total 
ax etc, Taxes duties | Invest. | Rec’pts 


Mar. 3 


00 | $1.000 | $1,000 | $1,000 


$1,000 


$1. 31.000 
1948...| 1,059,848 | 640,758 3,804 30,828] 75,8! 629, 
1949...| 1,297,999 | 636,138 4,036 25,550] 107,889|2,649,090 
1950...| 1,272,6 29,920} 91,529/2,528,716 
1951...| 1,513,136 768 5 33,599| 89,529/3,018,698 
1952...| 2,161,373 346,365) 217,940 208] 117,622|3,939,747 
1953... .| 2,473,790 A193 OOS) ws 5a. 38,071] 116,906|4,277,728 
19541...| 2, ,700 | 882,000 408,000 £21,500) <0... 40,000| 147,50014,326,400 
The total includes other unenumerated items. 
CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
Old Paid Grand 
age Family |Unemp.| Na-_ |Military to total 
pen- allow- | insur- | tional pen- Public Post rov- | expen- 
sions! ance ance |defense| sions works office neces diture 


$1,000 | $1,000 ! $1,000 
263,165} 35,140 


93,189] 297,514] 45,118 82/640] 19/170|2/448'616 
103,169] 309/41 457 91,781|  18,735|2/901/242 
83,205| 320,458|  53,845/1,415,474 97:973| 20;108|3,732'875 
345,241| 334:198] 56,168|1.882.418 03| _81;847| 105;553| 20/10814'337,276 
362°355| 350,142| 58,167|1,839,673| 127 114,078!  20,108!47389°979 


National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force (covering also Civil Govern- 
ment air cperations). Railway and Canals include Collection and Income. The total includes other 
unenumerated items. 

Includes pensions to blind persons. ' 


EsLIMAves. ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION ‘ 

Year Per Year Per 
ending capita ending capita 
March 31 Assets Net debt taxation ||March 31 Assets Net debt taxation 

ee Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
POLS 4 oer: 4,825,712,089}12,371,636,893| 19537 ||1952..... 6,072,387,129!11,185.281,546| 261.10 
T9490 os 5,174,269,643|11,776,134,152| 18998 ||1953..... 6,756,756,543|11,161,734,269| 277.03 
AQ5O Stee 5,108, 147.047|11,644,609,199| 172.76 ||19541...°| 6,824/200,000/11,151,600,000| 271.23 
1951: 5,489,992/080111,433.314,948] 203.13 
Estimates. U. S.-CANADA MEECHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS 
Exports to U. S. Le 
— rom 
cane Canadian Foreign Total U. S. 
ae 21,198,086 1,522,184,807 1,805,762,785 
20,565,586 1,524 ,024,297 1,951,860,065 
291472453 2,050,460,083 2,130,475,929 
36,237,367 2,333.911,961 2;812,927,298 
42,089,466 »349,044, 2,976,962,332 
44)136,687 2,463,051,470 3,221.214'416 
EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, MERCHANDISE ONLY, IN DOLLARS 
Imports Exports 
Geo x 1 Canadian Foreign 
Dutiable Free Total Produce Produce Total 
1948 .. ean 1,382,202,722|1,254,742,630|2,636,945,352|3,075,438,085|  34,590,583/3,110,028,668 
1940 oe eee 1/444’ 123.667 1/317,083,574|2,761,207,241|2,992,960,978|  29,491,856|3,022 834 
AEN ie 4 Bere *211'621,533,539|1,552,719,599|3,174,253,138|3,118,386,551| 38,686,12213,157,072,673 
Ug Ok ar ee 2°174'304400|1,910,552,078|4,084,856,478/3,914,460,376 *923,939/3,963,384,315 
HOUR i or hac Fa oe 2/162/882'381)1.867,585,272|4,030,467,653|4,301,080,679|  54,878,985/4,355,959, 664 
AOA KeENL cas ne ose 3'417.960,243|1,964,870,187|4,382,830,430/4,117,405,882| _55,195,233/4,172,601,115 
ents : 
Merchandise exports to 
Merchandise imports from United Kingdom 
United Kingdom (Canadian produce only) 
Teese 299,502.200|| 1951...... “420,984,515 || 1948...... 686,914,277|| 1951...... 631.460,954 
1949 High a 307,449,800|| 1952...... 359,757,123 || 1949...... | 704,955,726 || 1952......| 745,845,393 
950...... 404,213,449|| 1953...... 453,391,388 || 1950...... 469,910,011 || 1953...... 665,232,009 
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India 


The Indo-Pakistan Vo esses ca was partitioned 
into two nations in 1947. te ocala 


sovereign democrat: 
adopted Nov. 26, 
eieved to 


Pakistan 


Capital: -Karachi. Area: 264,737 square miles. 
Population (1951 cea): 715,842,165. a: dark 
green rectangle with white vertical bar a Luge 
white crescent and white heraldic five-point 
star in center. 


Islamic faith of the majority of the po 
Western Pakistan, area 310,236 


sea, air and radio-telephone. 
Area of states and provinces, census of 1951: 


Province or State Pop. 
134,002; 1,174,036 
54,501)/42,062,610 
812| 1,126,417 


Area, 
Capital jsq. mi. 


Baluchistan & States|Quetta..... 
East Bengal.......|/Dacca..... 
Federal Capital Area|Karachi... . 
N.W. Frontier Prov- 

ince and frontier 


nie LY ee Peshawar...| 39,259] 5,899,905 
Punjab and Baha- 
walpur State.....)Lahore..... 79,716/20,651,140 


Sind and Khairpur 
BAU ALUC wibisiie:yleladace 0 Hyderabad.| 56,447) 4,928,057 
364,737|75,842,165 


Karachi, the capital, is a major seaport. It also 
has the largest airport in Asia. Fifteen interna- 
tional airlines land there, including Pan Amer- 
aa Air France, BOAC-British, KLM, Philippine 
and SAS. 

The rivers in Western Pakistan flow parallel to 
each other and join the Indus, which empties into 
the Arabian Sea, They supply the oldest and sec- 
ond largest irrigation canal system in the world. 

Lying between 20° and 38° N. Lat., the two zones 
have three well divided periods of winter, summer 
and rainy seasons. The climate is generally tropi- 
cal. Eastern Pakistan is warm and humid, and 
has a heavier rainfall, averaging more than 100 
inches during the monsoon season, July-September. 

There are 7,000 miles of railroads, 58,000 miles of 
highways, and radio and telephone communica- 
tions. In Eastern Pakistan the vast system of in- 
ternal waterways provides valuable transport. 

Although 80 percent of Pakistan’s popu.avon lives 
on farms, a dozen cities have over 100,000. 

Resources and Industries. Pakistan essentially is 
an agricultural country and one of the largest gran- 
aries in the Far East. Rice and wheat, staple foods 
of the country, are the two main food crops and 
cover 36,000,000 acres. Pakistan has the world’s 
largest raw jute production, over 6,000,000 bales 
annually. Next in importance is cotton, which 
comprises 3,000,000 acres and produces an annual 
output of 1,500,000 bales. Wool, hides and skins, 
tea, and oil seeds also are exported in quantity. 

The most important industries of the eastern 
zone are cotton spinning and weaving, flour milling 
and other food processing. The western zone con- 
tains more than a score of iron and steel foundries 
and a like number of railway shops. Pakistan is 
embarked on a vast program of industrial ex- 
pansion, with government support lent to basic 
industries: jute, paper, heavy engineering, ship- 
building, fertilizers, sugar, cement, textiles. Pri- 
vate industry is encouraged » concessions on 
taxation, import and export duties. Irrigation is 
converting many millions of unused acres. An 
agrarian program, launched in July, 1953, with 
U.S. technical aid, will reclaim 400,000 acres and 
increase yield on 57,000,000 acres. 

A geological survey has revealed rich deposits 
of sulphur, chromite, petroleum, gas, and coal. 
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of a civilization flouris! 

Darius of Persia ved 512 B.C.. 

Great in 326 B.C., and in 711 A.D. the Arabs under 
Mohammed Qasim conquered Sind and intro- 
duced the Islamic faith. The a a reached 
ae ee ‘ane Emperor S Jeh: 

e cen 3 

Following more than 40 years’ ee for in- 
dependence, Pakistan became a_ self-governing 
member of the Commonwealth of Nations Aug. 15, 
1947, with dominion status. 

Pakistan is a democracy, with a governor-gen- 
eral, a prime minister, a cabinet, and a constituent 
assembly elected on the basis of one representative 
for each 1,000,000 citizens., The Assembly was 
elected in 1947 to frame a constitution; it also acts 
as an interim legislature. A new_ constitution 
formula proposed in 1953 provides that Pakistan 
become a Republic. Action is pending. The fran- 
chise includes all — pie fos — Me Sentai = 

The governor-gene: : 
in inister, Mohammed Ali, appointed 


33_ countries. 

Education and Religion. About 86% of the popu- 
lation are Moslems. Minorities include 10,000,000 
Hindus, 500,000 Christians, and smaller groups of 
Parsees and Buddhists. Education is free and 
compulsory. Adult education is promoted. Of the 
spoken, Urdu and Bengali are 
official. English also is spoken in Parliament. 

Defense. Pakistan has an army, navy and air 


lefense. 
Under an agreement signed May 19, 1954, Pakis- 


tan receives material and technical military as- 
sistance from the United States. It also s: 


jigned 
a regional defense agreement with Turkey in 1954. 


Ceylon 
DOMINION OF CEYLON 


Capital: Colombo. Area: 25,332 square miles. 
Population (govt. est., Dec. 1953): 8,269,000. Flag: 
dark red with yellow border and finials in corners, 
yellow lion symbol in center; two vertical stripes 
of green and sapphirine at pole. 

Descriptive. Ceylon is an island in the Indian 
Ocean 31 miles off the southern tip of India at its 
closest point. Its greatest length is from North to 
South, 270 miles, and its greatest width, 140 miles. 
The coastal area of the island is flat, but the cen- 
tral part is mountainous with several peaks rising 
to more than 17,000 feet; the highest Pidurutala- 
gala, reaches 8,281 feet. The climate is hot but 
dry and healthy except in the low-lying jungle 
regions. There are many mountain streams, which 
are navigable only by small river craft. 

Resources and Industries. Minerals and metals 
found on the island include graphite, limestone, 
iron, precious and semi-precious stones, ilmenite, 
monazite, zircon, quartz. Industrial production 
took rapid strides affer the end of World War I, 
and factories were established for the manufacture 
of plywood, paper, glassware, ceramics, cement and 
acetic acid. Projects contemplated or under way 
include factories for textiles, coconut oil, sugar, 
steel, caustic soda, fertilizers, insecticides, ilmen- 
ite, rubber goods, and flour milling. : 

Several hydroelectric plants are projected. The 
multi-purpose plant at Gal Oya has a capacity of 
10,000°-kws., and will irrigate 120,000 acres. 

The principal agricultural products are tea, rub- 
Ber coconuts, rice, cacao, cinnamon, citronella and 

obacco. 

Monetary Unit. Ceylon rupee (U.S. 2ic). 

History and Government. Ceylon was known to 
the ancient Romans as Taprobane (copper- 
colored). I was first settled by colonists 
from the valley of the Ganges in India who immi- 
grated about 543 B.C, and whose descendants, the 
Sinhalese, still form three-fourths of the popula- 
tion. Descendants of Tamil immigrants from 
Southern India account for one-tenth of the popu- 
lation. Parts of the maritime sreas were occupied 
in turn by the Portuguese in 1505 and by the Dutch 
in 1658. The British annexed the island to the 
presidency of Madras, India (1796), and it became 
a Crown colony undér the ‘freaty of Amiens in 1802. 
Principal stages of political reform were the Don- 
oughmore Constitution (1931) granting universal 
suffrage, and a new constitution on the British 
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model promulgated in 1946. Ceylon was granted 
full Dominion status effective me 5 i948. The 


. the great water highway between India and China, 
first native Governor General—Sir Oliver Goonetil- 


Singapore has a polyglot population of which 80 
ene is Chinese. The population (1953) was 

The former Straits Settlements, a Crown Colony, 
comprised the settlements of Singapore, including 
the Cocos Islands and Christmas Island; Penang, 
Malacca and Labuan. The area was 1,366 square 
miles, population (1941), 1,435,895. When the Set- 
tlements were dissolved and the Malayan Union 
was formed in 1946, Labuan was transferred to 
North Borneo, 


Other Asiatic Possessions ~ 


British North Borneo, a Crown Colony formerly 
administered by a chartered company, has an area 
of 29,500 sq. mi. and a population (1951 census) of 
333,752, including 241,831 natives, 949 Europeans, 
74,315 Chinese. Included is the island of Labuan 
which was united with North Borneo, duly 1, 
1946, after the Straits Settlements were dissolved. 
Exports are mainly rubber, copra, timber, tobacco, 
firewood, cutch, fish, and hemp. 


Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,226 square miles. and population (estimated 
1951), 46,000. The Seria oil field, largest in the 
Commonwealth, turns out 5,000,000 metric tons 
per year. 


Sarawak, a Crown Colony, is along the northwest 
coast of Borneo, between the mountains and the 
China Sea. Its coast line is 450 miles long and its 
area 50,000 sauare miles. Its population is 570,000 
(est. 1951). The capital is Kuching. The chiei 
exports are sago, pepper, gold, plantation rubber, 
petroleum. 

Aden, a Crown Colony, occupies a peninsula_on 
the Arabian coast at the southern end of the Red 
Sea with 75 square miles of area in Aden proper 
and 115,080 square miles including protectorate 
areas. The population of the Colony proper (est. 
1952) was 100,000; for the entire Protectorate, 
800,000. It is the principal commercial center for 
the Arabian peninsula, producing cigarettes and 
salt. It is a free port, an important coaling sta- 
tion, and has an excellent harbor. A $126,000,000 
refinery near the port, completed in 1954, is one or 
the world’s largest, daily capacity of 120,000 bbls. 

Socotra is an island off the African coast under 
British protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
is 1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
engaged in livestock husbandry. 

Bahrain Islands constitute an independent Arab 
state under British protection and. are described 
under Saudi Arabia. 


Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, Oct. 1953. 
Education and Religion. All education is free in 


cl 
and Tamil, are included in the plan. 
of the population belong to the Buddhist faith. 


Maldive Islands 


The Maldive Islands, a British Protected State 
formerly a dependency of Ceylon 400 miles to the 
southwest, is a group of coral atolls with an area 
of 115 square miles and a population of 93,000 
(1946). It became a republic in 1953 but returned 
to the status of a Sultanate by decision of the 
Assembly Feb. 22, 1954. The Assembly elected Al 
Amir Mohamed Farid Didi as Sultan. The islands 
produce coconuts, fruit and nuts, and millet. The 
chief occupation is fishing and chief industry_the 
production of cured processed fish marketed in 
Ceylon. Capital: Male. 


British Malaya 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


High Commissioner, except in religious matters. 
The central government comprises a federal ex- 
ecutive council and a legislative council headed by 
the High Commissioner. 

‘Area of the Federation is approximately 50,690 
square miles; population (estimated 1953), 5,750,- 
000. Kuala Lumpur is the capital. 

The former individual Malay states were: 


Population 

" Hong Kong is a Crown Colony (acquired in 1841) 
Perak er 4; gn. aera: lying at the mouth of the Canton River 90 miles 
‘Tap Ra ai Beir os 3/160 711.000 | South of Canton, China. The island is 11 miles 
Neeri Sembilan’ 2'580 268,000 | long, with an area of 32 square miles. Total area 
Pahang x 250,000 | of the colony, including the New Territories and 
Johore 738,000 | the peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, is 
Ke dah 000 | 391.sauare miles. The population (estimated 1952) 
Perlis F 70,500 | is 2,060,000, including many refugees from Com- 

Kelantan 449.000 munist China, and less than 19,000 British, 
ong Kong is an important British naval station 
Trengganu Senang is 400 53058 226,000 in addition to its commercial value. It is the gate- 


The area of Penang is 400 square miles, popula- | — 1 ctween the East and the West and one of the 


greatest trans-shipment ports in the world. U.S. 

efforts to cut shipments of materials essential to 

war uses to Communist China via Hong Kong have 
en only partially successful. 


ts mixed population is approximately divided: 
50% Malays, 40% Chinese, 14% Indians, Pakistani 


Rubber ani tin are the chief products, others 
being coconuts, rice, tapioca, sugar, pepper, copra, 
camphor and nepah and oil palm. Rubber trees 
were introduced by the British using Brazilian 
secthe Malay states are the world’s richest source 
of tin, centering in the Kinta valley in the state 
of Perak, supplying about one-third of the total 
world’s supply. Refined in smelters in Penang and 
Singapore, Straits tin is at least 99.87% pure. 

Civil unrest has plagued Malaya since World War 
II, hampering economic progress. 

SINGAPORE 
ingapore, an island 27 miles long and 14 miles 
ie with an area of 217 square miles, off the 
Malay peninsula, was the capital and chief port 
of the former Straits Settlements. If now is a 
separate Crown Colony, governed by 2 Legislative 


lative powers conferred on the Governor-in-Coun- 
cil. Dissidents resumed their agitation in 1954. 

Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek Chris- 
tians, and nearly all the remainder are Turkish 
Mohammedans. About one-third, chiefly among 
older age groups, are illiterate. Turkish customs 
and laws prevail. 

The island is mainly agricultural, with wheat, 
parley, vetches. fruits, olives, and cotton as chief 
products. Thirty per cent of the land is cultivated. 
Mineral production includes copper concentrates, 
iron pyrites and asbestos. 

Nicosia is the capital. The chief ports are Limas- 
sol, Larnaca and Famagusta. a 


Union of South Africa 
UNIE VAN SUID AFRIKA 


Capitals: Pretoria and Cape Town. Area: 472,550 
square miles. Population (U.N. estimate, 1953): 
13,153,000. Flag, three horizontal stripes, orange, 


white and blue; in .the center of the white aes 
by t) 


former O Free State flag flanked 
Beene eae a ede 4 
eC. e on 
on 4 thin the B Commonwealth of 


includes the 
Hope, Natal, the Transvaal and the Orange 
a 


Capital 
Pretoria 


Cape Town 
Bloemfontein 
Natal 5 ,408,433 Pietermaritzburg 

In 1951 the white, European origin population 
was 2,643,187; the non-European was over 10,000,- 
oe ed ance al ale Indians and over 

000, of native Bantu stock. 

The capital of the Union is Pretoria, although 
the Union’s legislature meets in Cape Town. The 
largest cities are Johannesburg and Cape Town. 

urces and Industries. The Transvaa: and 
Natal have land suitable for growing cotton. Corn 
is the largest farm crop. Wheat, tobacco, tea, 
sugar cane, citrus fruits, butter and cheese are 
major products and merino wool has a larger ex- 
port value than diamonds. 

South Africa is the richest gold and diamond 
country in the world, and one of the richest in 
uranium. A number of uranium plants are in oper- 
ation and more than 23 gold mines are approved 
for uranium production. Approximately 35% of 
the world’s supply. of gold originates there. Gold 
production in 1953 was: 11,936,307 fine ounces; 
diamonds, 2,171,100 metric carats. 

Coal, copper and tin are also important. Other 
minerals are iron. lead, lime, manganese, platinum 
Salt, talc, chrome, mica. graphite, beryl. 

Ten international airlines maintain regular 
services. 

Monetary Unit. South African pound. 

Monthly average foreign trade (in vie pongane 


Provinte Sami. 19st 
ce |. Mi. 
Transvaal 110,450 4,802,405 
C,of Good Hope 277,169 4,417,330 
OranyeFr.State ee eres 


Imports *Exports 
1951 39,170,000 28,910,000 
1952 35,010,000 27,710,000 
35,400,000 27,720,000 


1953 

*Excluding gold bul.ion. 

History and Government. The Union was formed 
by act of the British parliament, effective May 31, 
1910, 8 years after the British defeated the inde- 
pendent republics of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State in the Boer War (1899-1902). The na- 
tions were settled by emigrants from Cape Colony, 
mostly of Dutch extraction, in the Great Trek of 
1831 and later. After gold was discovered in 1886 
the Boers faced repeated difficulties from the Uit- 
lander (Outlanders) and the wildcat Jameson raid 
against the gold-bearing ridge, the Rand, at 
Johannesburg in 1896 increased the tension. The 
Boer War wade a hero of Paul Kruger (‘‘Oom 
Paul’’) pres. of the Transvaal, who died in exile, 
1904. After brief existence as a Crown Colony the 
Transvaal was incorporated in the Union. 

The Governor General is appointed. Dr. E. G. 
Jansen is the incumbent. The parliament has a 
Senate and a House of Assembly. An elective Pro- 
vinecial Council meets in each of the 4 provinces. 
While the Union contributed to both World Wars 
and the Korean action, the tendency is to withdraw 
from issues not directly affecting South Africa. 
The predominance of the older Dutch strain (Afri- 
kaans) has resulted in attempts to curtail voting 

rivileges of the larger colored population and 
mmigration of East Indians. In the national 
elections of 1953 the National party of Dr. 
Daniel F, Malan, Prime Minister, won 94 seats, a 
majority of 29, but could not put through dis- 
eriminatory legislation for lack of two-thirds. Dr. 
Malan’s policy of separation, Apartheid, includes 
forcing the colored voters to take white representa- 
tives. Nonviolent resistance. practiced by the 
colored and the East Indians, has been made pun- 
ishable by law as obstructing the government. 
saprceition to the Malan policies is marked among 
whites in Natal. It is frequently expressed by in- 
tellectuals as in Alan Paton’s novel, Cry the Be- 
loved Country. 

Education and Religion, There are nine universi- 
ties—Cape Town, Stellenbosch, ~ Witwatersrand, 
Pretoria, Natal. Bloemfontein, Grahamstown, Pot- 
chefstroom, Univ. of South Africa (Pretoria), 
average enrollment exceeding 20,000 students. Pri- 
mary education is free to all citizens and compul- 
sory for European children over seven years of age. 

Dutch Protestant churches predominate, with 
Anglicans next among Europeans; outside of na- 
tive churches Methodists have the largest non- 
European following. English and Afrikaans are 
cel Eee : 

efense. e defense system makes every white 
cltizen between 17 and 60 years of age ‘eligible 
for military duty in time of war. Those hetween 17 
and 25 are obligated to undergo training in the 
Coast Garrison Force, the Active Citizen Force, the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Force, or a Rifle Association, 
over a period of four years, The Rifle Association 
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~~ 


League of Nations gave it as a 
Union, which since has refused 
trusteeship. It has 317,725 sq. mi., an 
had 417,768 people, less than 50, 

The registered voters chose 18 members of th 
Legislative Assembly and 6 members to sit in the 


tots, Hereros, Bushman and Bantu 

The Zambezi river,4th largest in Africa, is a 
boundary between Rhodesia and S-W A. Cattle and 
other livestock, butter, cheese, are produced, dia- 
monds, lead, c and vanadium concentrates are 


exported. sipan, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
A Condominium, in transition to self-rule. See 
Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian,. 


Central African Federation 


The Central African Federation was established 
by Act of Parliament March 24, 1953, and became 
law July 14, 1953. It affects Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaiand, Northern Rhodesia and 
Southern Rhodesia have a governor, an executive 
comet and a legislature; Nyasaland is a protecto- 


rate. 

The Federation has an estimated area of 488,- 
060 sq. mi., and a population (est. 1953) of 6,729,- 
700, including 6,500,000 Africans, 400 Euro- 
peans, and 22,300 Asiatics and Colored. The 
topography is generally elevated, without outlet 
to the sea, but containing watersheds of large 
rivers and several lakes. 

Under the constitution, approved by the Queen 
Aug. 1, 1953, the Federation will have virtual 
self-governing status and each of the three terri- 
tories will retain status on local matters. The 
federal parliament consists of 35 elected members. 
including two native representatives from each 
state. The Prime Minister is Sir Godfrey Huggins, 
founder of the federation movement. 

Railway systems of the states are connected 
and also linked with that of the Union of South 
Africa in the south, the Belgian Congo and An- 
gola line in the north, and in the east with the 
Beira Railway which runs 200 mi. through Mozam- 
bique, The states have common radio, airways and 
statistical services. In 1953 the Federation pro- 
duced an est. £114,505,000 worth of copper, asbes- 
tos and gold. 


Monetary Unit. Southern Rhodesian pound. 

A three-year program of economic development 
to cost U.S. $210,000,000 was announced in 1954, 
encompassing hydroelectric projects, railways, 
aviation and social welfare, Rhodesia University 
College, open to all races, was authorized to be 
built in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, with a 
British grant of £1,250,000. 


Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
Southern Africa, extending from the Transvaal 
Province northward to the Zambesi River, with 
Portuguese East Africa om the East and Portuguese 
West Africa and Bechuanaland on the West. te has 
an area of 150,333 square miles. Population (es- 
timated 1952) is 2,158,350 and includes 116,000 
Europeans. The country is rich in gold reefs and 
other minerals, but has proved to be an ideal agri- 
cultural country, Salisbury is the capital. 

The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
Southern Africa. The chasm itself has the form of 
a long, narrow box, one mile long and 354 feet 
high by 200 to 300 feet. wide—the distance between 
the two parallel walls. The falls are broken into 
four parts, In the rainy season as much as 100,- 


An 
form of government was established, Oct. 1, 1923, 
with @ governor, assisted by a legislature which has 


The Legislative 


Cattle lead livestock 
Citrus fruit cultivation is increasing. 


Northern Rhodesia was under the administration 
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of the South Africa Company (1889-1924) when th 
office of g established } 


arming and grazing. The population was. esti- 
mated (1952) at 1,977,000, including more than 
37,000 Europeans. 

The country is rich in minerals, particularly 
copper, zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium, manganese. 
Nyasaland Protectorate (until 1907 British Cen- 
tral Africa) is situated on the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends nearly 
as far as the Zambesi River. Its area is 47,404 
square miles including 10,575 of water, with a 
population (estimated 1952) of 2,401,000. Tea, 
wheat, cotton, rubber and tobacco are cultivated. 


British South Africa 


Outside the Union of South Africa under a High 
Commissioner appointed by the Queen and respon- 
sible to the Secy. of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions. Under three Resident Commissioners 
administer the territories. 


Basutoland, colony, with 11,716 square miles, and 
@ population (est. 1951), 555,390, lies in South 
Africa northeast from the Cape Province on an 
elevated plateau. Stock raising is most important. 
Products are wool, wheat, cereals. ° 

It is a reservation set apart for the natives of 
the country. te people may not own land. 


Bechuanaland Protectorate, area, 294,020 square 
miles, population of 294,000, including 2,320 Euro- 
ee and 1,804 Asiatics and colored persons; is 

the middle of Southern Africa, between South- 
west Africa and the Union of South Africa and 
Rhodesia. Cattle raising and dairying are the 
chief industries. 


Swaziland Protectorate, with 6,704 square miles. 
and a population (est. 1951) of 184,000, lies at the 
southeast side of the Transvaal in South Africa, 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, asbestos, tin, 
butter and livestock. Some gold is exported. 


British West Africa 
GOLD COAST STATE 


In elections held in June, 1954, a new virtually 
self-governing state was formed composed of the 
former Gold Coast colony, Ashanti, the Northern 
Territories, and Togoland. It adopted a consti- 
tution. and named an all-native legislative as- 
sembly. Pending reaching dominion status, tenta- 
tively scheduled for 1956, it has complete home 
rule. Accra is the capital. Prime Minister is 
Kwame Nkrumah, whose Convention People’s party 
won 71 of the assembly’s 104 seats in 1954. 


The Gold Coast, a former Colony and Protecto- 
rate, lies along the Gulf of Guinea for 334 miles. 
Its area as 78,802 square miles (including Ashanti 
and. the Northern Territories). The population 
(est. 1952) is 3,089,000. 

Manganese output averages 70,000 tons per 
month, second only to the USSR. Aluminum ore 
reserves are great. 


Ashanti and the Northern Territories lie to the 
north of the Gold Coast proper. These territories 
have enormous’ wealth in their forests, and the 
cultivation of cacao and rubber is being fostered. 
The chief exports are cacao, gold and diamonds. 
The area of Ashanti is 24,379 square miles and 
population (census 1948), 823,672. The area of 
Northern Territories is 30,486 square miles. Popu- 
lation (census 1948), 1,077,138. 

Togoland, east of the Gold Coast Protectorate 
is a former German Colony, divided by mandate o: 
the League of Nations between Great Britain and 
France, and now held under trusteeship from the 
United Nations. British portion has 13,041 square 
miles and 410,000 population (est. 1952). 


Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Cameroon 
and Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. 
The hinterland stretches back 600 miles to French 
West Africa. The tin and lead industries are old 
and valuable. Railroad development has been rapid 
because of the mines. The chief exports are, 
besides tin, palm oil, palm kernels, cotton lint, 
cocoa, hides and skins, rubber and peanuts. 

Nigeria is a Colony and Protectorate with a Gov- 
ernor, Central Legislature, and Legislative Coun- 
cil. It has an area of 339,169 square miles and a 
population (est. 1952) of 28,700,000. It received 
@ néw constitution giving a larger role in govern- 
rent to the natives, July 1, 1951 


British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles, popula- 
tion (est. 1953), 1,430,000, lies between British 
Nigeria and the French Cameroons in Western 
Africa. Once part of the former German colony 
Kamerun, the eastern and larger part of which 
went to France after World War I. the Cameroons 
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now is a Trust Territory, administered with Ni- 
geria. It is a region of fertile soils. Chief exports 
are cocoa, , Tubber and palm kernels. 


Gambia is a British Colony and Protectorate in 
western Africa, consisting of the island of St. Mary 
at the mouth of the Gambia River which flows 
through the French colony, Senegal and a 10-mile 
wide strip of territory on each side of the river. 
It extends northeast for 250 miles from the coast. 
The river is navigable for ocean-going steamers. 
Col and protectorate have a total area of 4,005 
Sq. mi. and a population (est. 1951), 279,000. Bath- 
urst, on St. Mary’s Island, is the capital. 

Sierra Leone, Colony and Protectorate, lies on 
the ‘west_coast of Africa for 210 miles, between 
French Guinea and Liberia. In its capital, Free- 
town, it has one of the finest seaports in West 
Africa, with an excellent harbor and a naval coal- 
ing station. The colony has been in British posses- 
sion since 1788. The hinterland forms the British 
protectorate of Sierra Leone, which extends 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the colony and 
protectorate is 27,925 square miles; the population 
(est. 1951) is 2,000,000. 

_The principal products are iron ore, hides, rice, 
piassava and kola-nuts, palm kernels, chrome ore, 
gold and diamonds. 


British East Africa 


Kenya, Crown Colony and Protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean Northeast to Somal- 
iland, North to Ethiopia, West to Uganda, and 
South to Tanganyika. Its area is 224,960 square 
miles, and population (1952), 5,750,000, largely 
native. The capital is Nairobi. 

The northern three-fifths is arid. Most economic 
production is centered in the South, a low coastal 
area and a plateat varying from 3,000 to 10,000 
feet. Five million acres in the Highlands are re- 
served to Europeans. The main products are coffee 
tea, cereals, sisal, dairy products, timber, an 
minerals. Since 1953 Kenya has been the scene of 
terroristic activities of the Mau Mau, an oath- 
bound unit of the Kikuyu tribe, which killed 
natives who opposed its atlempis to oust white 
rule. In 1954 United Kingdom troops under Gen. 
Erskine tracked down the Mau Mau and those 
of the Kikuyu who supplied them. Death was pre- 
scribed for those associating with terrorists, pos- 
sessing unlawful weapons or attending oathtaking 
ceremonies. Executions and sentences exceeded 500 
by May, 1954. 

Conferences looking to increased representation 
of Africans and others in political affairs went on 
during 1954, with the possibility that a native 
might be proposed for a ministerial portfolio, and 
concessions in other directions. 


The Uganda Protectorate lies to the West of 
Kenya with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on the 
North, Belgian Congo on the West, and Tanganyika 
on the South. Its territory includes part of the 
Victoria Nyanza, Lake Kioga and Lake George and 
part of Lake Albert, also the Nile from Victoria 
Nyanza to the Sudan. 

Uganda has 93,981 square miles, including 13,680 
square miles of water. The population (1951) is 
5,187,000, largely native. Victoria is the second 
largest fresh-water lake, exceeded only by Lake 
Superior. Cotton, coffee, oil seeds, tin ore, hides, 
ivory, sugar and tobacco are produced. 

To investigate native aspirations in Uganda the 
British Government in 1954 sent Sir Keith Han- 
cock to confer with the African chiefs. 


cangany a Trust Territory administered by a 
Governor, with Executive and Legislative Councils, 
formerly was German East Africa. and was taken 
by the British 8). the Urundi and Ruanda dis- 
tricts going to Belgium, andthe Kionga Triangle 
to Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa). It reaches 
from the coast to Lake Tanganyika and Lake Nyasa 
to Victoria Nyanza. 

The area is 362,688 square miles, and population 
(est. 1952), 7,827,000. 

Many parts of Tanganyika are excellent for big 
game hunting. There are many huge extinct vol- 
canos such as Kilimanjaro, Mount Meru and Ngoro. 

The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee, 
hides and skin, beeswax and ivory. Diamonds, 
lead, gold and Red Ruby mica are found. 


British Somaliland, a Protectorate, with 68,000 
square miles, and 640,000 population, mostly Mo- 
hammedans. is in Northeast Africa on the Gulf of 
Aden, with Ethiopia to the South and West and 
Italian Somaliland on the East. The chief town is 
Berbera and the products skins, resin, gum, goats 
and sheep. 


Islands East of Africa 


Zanzibar, a Protectorate, is an island of 640 
square miles, 23 mules off the eastern coast of 
Africa. The British protectorate was established 
(1890) by agreement with Germany and France. 
Heligoland was ceded to Germany and Britain 
waived claims to Madagascar in favor of France. 
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Vv 
eran, hut is administered b 


cluding Pemba, is 272,000 fest. 1951). The people 
tl (ohammedans. 
arThe fe chief industry is the production of cloves, 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 
bulk of the world’s supply. It is estimated that 
there are on both islands 48,000 acres, with 4,750,- 
000 trees Revoled 52 that ets oS pe ple rig 
important exports. P 
Sabo. Aoapi oil, jewelry and mats are the principal 
manufactures. 


Indian Ocean Possessions 


Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east trom Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 
and a population (census, 1952) of 501,415. Port 
Louis is the capital and chief seaport. 

The one industry is sugar. Aloe fiber and rum 
are also exported. Rodrigues (42 sq. mi.) and Diego 
Garcia (Oil Islands) are chief dependencies. 

Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 
92 islands of 156 square miles, and a population 
(estimated 1953) of 37,100, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
port with a coaling station. Coconuts are the 
chief product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli, 
mangrove bark, vanilla and tortoise shell. 


Atlantic Ocean Possessions 


St, Helena, an island 1,200 miles off the West 
coast of Africa, has 47 square miles and population 
(est. 1953) of 4,900. Flax, 1ace making and the ex- 
port of lily bulbs to a teen are the chief indus- 
tries. After Napoleon Bonaparte was defeated at 

aterloo the British exiled him to St. Helena, 
where he lived from Oct. 16, 1815, to his death, 
May 5, 1821. He was buzied there until 1840, when 
his remains were transferred to Paris, 


Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
miles in area. 700 miles northwest of st. Helena, 
is noted for its sea turtles. Population (1951), 170. 


Tristan da Cunha, the principal of a group of 
islands of volcanic origin, 12 square miles in area, 
half way between the Cape and South America, 
forms one of the loneliest places on the globe, 
About 280 persons, descendants of shipwrecked 
Sailors, and soldiers from St. Helena, get a rude 
livelihood there. The island is an important me- 
teorological and radio station. 


Australia 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


Capital: Canberra. Area: 2,974,581 square miles. 
Population (govt, estimate, 1953): 8,917,763. Flag: 
Red or blue ground, with Union Jack in top 
corner of hoist above large seven-pointed star; 
Southern Cross constellation on fly. 


Descriptive. The continent of Australia is situ- 
ated between 10° 41’ and 39° 8’ (or including. Tas- 
mania 43° 39’) south latitude and 113° 9’ to 
153° 39’ east longitude in the Pacific Ocean, with 
the Indian Ocean on the West, and the South 
Pacific Ocean on the East and South. 

Geologically one of the oldest continents, 
Australia is the most level and regular in outline, 
with a great plateau extending over half the con- 
tinent, a central basin and coastal plains. The 
Great Dividing Range runs down the east coast 
from Northern Queensland to Tasmania, Peaks 
vary from 4,000 ft. to Mt. Kosciusko (7,305 ft.) 
in New South Wales. The northern third lies 
within the tropics, the other two-thirds within 
the temperate zone, but because of its position and 
island form, Australia has a more temperate cli- 
mate than other regions in the same latitudes. 

The states and territories of the Commonwealth 
with their areas and populations (Dec. 1953): 


Area sq. mi Population 


New South Wales............ 309,433 472,294 
WECHOTIAD Sa hnlss cs soit render 3c 4 2,405,296 
QueensJand ........ 670,500 1,270,381 
South Australia .. 380,070 765,520 
Western Australia 975,920 633,531 
Tasmania tare 26,215 322,812 
Northern Territory 3,620 16,946 
Australian Capital Territory 939 30,983 

2,974,581 8,917,763 


‘The state capitals are: New South Wales. Sydnev 
Victoria, Melbourne; Queensland, Brisbane; South 
Australia, Adelaide; Western Australia, Perth; 
fasmania, Hobart; Northern Terr., Darwin; Aus- 
tralian Capital Terr., Canberra. 

Home of the kangaroo, Australia also is the 
habitat of other strange flora and fauna. The 
koala, or living Teddy Bear, may be seen in parks 
near the cities and in the bush: He is a soft 


bundle of fur of up to 26 inches in length when 
Ri leaves on 


wombat 


.. which burrows z 
devil and The Tasmanian wolf; dingo and = 
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whe Os aking fire with sticks. throwing . 
erangs, and killing game with spears. 
Resources and Industries. Almost from earliest 


settlement a primary producing country, 
pede has become aise one of the world’s m 


na 

Wool is Australia’s greatest primary industry. 
With an annual mg Sg more than 1 billion Ibs. 
Australia produces 27% of the world’s wool, 51% 
of its merino wool. The continent also is one of 
the world’s largest wheaf producers; about one- 
third of Australia’s annual wheat crop of 200,- 
000,000 bu. is expo: . Other important primary 
industries are sugar, wine, fruit, vegetables, grains, 
atop Se ge oe lum, gold, coal, copper, 
ron, silver, , an Ce 

Principal manufactures include iron and steel, 
textiles, electrical and radio equipment, drugs, 
chemicals, paints, machinery, metal work, clothing, 
motor cars and engines, aircraft and ships. 

Australia’s main exports are food and wool. Main 
imports: Metals, textiles, inery, paper and 
drugs (United Kingdom); metals, m: 
and timber (Canada); machinery, \ is 
drugs, opti and surgical instruments, pocee 
(United States); oil, tea, rubber, silk, cotton, linen, 
sacks and hessian (Asia). 

Pan American Airways is one of the 13 interna- 
tional airlines serving Australia. 

The Australian Commercial Counsellor is lo- 
cated at the Australian Embassy, 1700 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N + Washington, D. C. Government 
Trade Commissioners are located at 636 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., and 206 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Calit. Australian Information Bureau 
is main ed_ at 636 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
Director: R, M. Younger. 


Monetary Unit, Australian pound ie $2.24). 
Foreign trade (in Australian pounds 


Imports ort: 
1951 741,400,000 981,800,000 
1952 1,050,200,000 668,000,000 
1953 510,500,000 850,700,000 


History and Government. Australia has been set- 
tled since 1788, The Commonwealth, proclaimed 
Jan. 1, 1901, is a self-governing member of the 
Commonwealth of Nations and is governed on the 
federal plan with a Parliament consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives, 

In the general elections, May 29, 1954, the 
Liberal-Country party coalition retained power, 
hoiding 64 of the 123 Representatives seats, and 32 
of the 60 Senate posts. Government policy is de- 
signed to encourage private enterprise and 
strengthen Australia’s relations with the British 
Commonwealth and the United States and aims 
to build up with the latter the same relationship 
as exists within the Commonwealth of Nations. 

The Governor-General is Sir William Slim (ap- 
pointed Sept. 2, 1952). The British High Com- 
missioner is Sir Stephen Holmes. The Prime Minis- 
ter is Robert G. Menzies. 

Pension acts provide for payments of old age and 
invalid pensions; also cover the blind, the unem- 
ployed, victims of tuberculosis and.in some cases 
to dependents of former soldiers, 

A maternity act provides for the payment of 
a bonus for every child born in Australia. Social 
security for ohildren include child endowment pay- 
ments for children under 16. 


Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory. There are eight universities plus two 
University Colleges: New England University Col- 
lege and Canberra University College. Church of 
England claims ceed of the population, the re- 


mainder bei distribu’ as follows—Roman 

ore 22. Presbyterian, 12.3%; and Metho- 
‘ 8%. c 

Defense, A supplementary defense rogram was 


begun in 1950, involving all three ser ces, envisag- 
ing overail strength of over 190,000 men. Under 
the National Service Act, 1951, compulsory military 
training for 18-year-old men was inaugurated. The 
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forces in 1084 compriscd? “Aria, 110008; “tae 

prised: » FS > navy, 

21,833; air, 28,654. - uy 

The fleet consists of 2 light carriers, 2 cruisers, 

10 destroyers, 13 frigates, 28 minesweepers, and 

other craft. Additional ships in all categories are 
under construction. 


AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 


governed by a 1949 Act placing New Guinea under 
the U.N. Trusteeship s: but retaining the 


Papua is the southeastern part of the Island of 
New Guinea, north from Australia. Area, 90,540 
Sq. mi.; population (1952), 369,975. 


Territory of New Guinea, once German New 
Guinea, later a League of Nations mandate to 
Australia, occupies the northeast quarter of the 
island and includes important nearby island 
groups: New B New Ireland and the Admir- 
alty Islands of the Bismarck Archipelago; Bougain- 
ville, 3,880 square miles, Buka, 220 square. miles, 
and smaller islands of the Solomons. Total area 
of the territory is about 93,000 square miles, 
with a native population of 1,090,332 and non-in- 
digenous population of 9,926 (1952). 

Norfolk Island was takén over by the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1914. It 
has an area of 13.5 square miles and a population 
(1952), 1,176. The soil is very fertile and is suit- 
able for the cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas 
and coffee. 

Nauru Island, formerly German, mandated by 
the League of Nations to the British Empire, was 
placed under U.N, jurisdiction as a trust territory 
(Oct. 22, 1947) administered by Australia, New 
Zealand and Great Britain. Its area is about eight 
square miles; its population (1953) is 3,404. It 
has valuable phosphate deposits. 


Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands in the 
Indian Ocean came under the authority of the 
Commonwealth of Australia May, 1934. 

Cocos Islands, 27 small coral islands in the 
Indian Ocean 1,300 miles northwest of Australia, 
formerly administered from Singapore, were trans- 
ferred to Australian administration June 22, 1951, 
but the transfer has not been formally completed. 
The islands are important for aviation use. An 
air service from Perth to Johannesburg via Cocos 
was established in Sept., 1952. 


Australian Antarctic Territory came under the 
Srporty of the Commonwealth of Australia in 


New Zealand 


Capital: Wellington. Area: 103,736 square miles. 
Population (govt. estimate, 1953): 2,074,781. Flag: 
blue ground with Union Jack, four five-pointed 
red stars with white borders on the fly. 


Descriptive. The main islands of New Zealand, 
a self-governing member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations lie between the parallels of 34° 
and 48° and the meridians of 166° and 179° east 
longitude, in the South Pacific Ocean, about 1,200 
miles to the eastward of Australia. Including the 
remote islands in the North and the Ross De- 
pendency in the tar South, the reach of New 
Zealand is from the tropics to Antarctica. 

New Zealand comprises North Island, 44,281 
square miles; South Island, 58,093 square miles: 
Stewart Island, 670 square miles; Chatham Islands, 
372 square miles. Both the North and South Islands 
slightly exces? 500 miles in length. Cook Strait 
separating the two islands, is only 16 miles in 
width at its narrowest part 

Additional islands within the geographical 
boundaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island. 
Solander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 
tipodes, Bounty, and Snares Islands (a total area 

307 square miles). Islands_annexed to New 
Zealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands. 
Niue Island, and certain other small islands in 
the Pacific (a total area of 212 square miles), for 
an aggregate of 103,958 square miles. 

New Zealand has a remarkable diversity of 
landscape—plains, downs and broad valleys, ex- 
tensive tracts of hills and mountains, numer- 
ous rivers and many lakes. The Sutherland 
Waterfalls, with a total drop of 1,904 ft., is one of 
the tallest and most beautiful in the world. The 
climate ranges from the sub-tropical in the north 
to the mildly temperate in the south, The coun- 
oy has one of the lowest death rates, and the low- 
est infant mortality rate, in the world. 

The central p.ateau of the North Isiand possesses 
thermal attractions renowned for their scenic and 
healing properties, while the surrounding streams 
and lakes provide trout fishing. 

The South Island of New Zealand presents 


scenery of a totally different nature from -that of 
the North. The great range of the Southern Alps 
(highest point. Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft.) stretches from 
end to end of the Island. On the eastern side rich 
river-formed plains stretch toward the sea, while 
on the western side towering mountain slopes 
crowd in upon the coastline, their glaciers and 
snow-fields being easily accessible from the densely 
forested foothills. 

Resources and Industries. New Zealand is pri- 
marily a farming country. For decades the s| 
held supremacy in value of exports (wool, meat, 
tallow, pelts, etc.) by a large margin, but durin 
recent years, butter and cheese and condensed mil 
have increased greatly in value. Two-thirds.of the 
surface of the country is suitable for farming. 
Wheat, oats, barley are principal crops. 

Mineral production includes coal, petroleum, 
gold, and silver. 

Auckland and Wellington are chief ports. 


Monetary Unit. New Zealand pound. 
Foreign trade (in pounds): 


Imports Exports 
1951 206,500,000 247,300,000 
1952 276,200,000 239,800,000 
1953 192,100,000 235,200,000 


History and Government. New Zealand was dis- 
covered (1642) by Abel Janszoon Tasman, a Dutch 
navigator, and its coasts were explored by Capt. 
James Cook, 1769-1770. British sovereignty was 
proclaimed (1840) with organized settlement com- 
mencing in the same year. Representative institu- 
tions were granted in 1853 and the Colony became 
a Dominion in 1907. 

The Maoris (the native race) are Polynesians of 
high intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
from the Hastern Pacifie several centuries ago. 
Their number (estimated 1953) is 126,146. 

The government of New Zealand consists of a 
Governor-General, representing the ruler of Great 
Britain and the British Dominions, and a General 
Assembly whose members are elected by universal 
franchise for a three-year term. The Governor- 
General is Lieut.-Gen. Sir Willoughby Norrie. 

In national elections Sept. 1, 1951, the 80 seats 
in the House of Representatives were distributed: 
National party 50, Labor 30. The Prime Minister 
is Sidney G. Holland, also minister of finance, 

A general social insurance law provides old age, 
widows’ and orphans’ benefits, unemployment bene-= 
fits, and a national health service. All persons 16 
and over pay a charge on salaries, wages and other 
income. The Government contributes to the gen- 
eral operating fund. A national free medicine plan 
went into effect May, 1941. 

Education and Religion. Education is free, and 
compulsory between the ages of seven and 15. The 
University of New Zealand consists of university 
colleges in Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington and 
Auckland, and agricultural colleges at Palmerston 
North and Lincoln. Church of England is the 
dominant faith. 

Defense. There are regular forces representing 
the Reserve, Territorial Army and Air Force. A 
system of compulsory military training was intro- 
duced in 1950 for those attaining 18 years of age. 
War pensions and veterans’ allowances are pro- 
vided from tax revenue. 

Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
included Savaii and Upolu, the two largest of the 
Samoan Islands in the western Pacific, and was 
occupied by the New Zealand forces (Aug. 29, 1914). 
This territory was assigned as a mandate from the 
League of Nations to New Zealand (1920), but now 
is administered by New Zealand under United 
Nations Trusteeship. 

Savaii is 48 miles by 25 miles and has an area 
of about 703 square miles. Upolu has an area of 
about 430 square miles. Both are mountainous, 
fertile and well watered. The population of the two 
aggregate 85,416 (Dec. 1952). The chief exports 
are copra, bananas and cocoa. 

The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand 
(1926), and became a part of New Zealand Jan, 1, 
1949. The area of the three clusters of islets is 
four square miles, and population 1,671 (1953). 


British Oceania 


Fiji Islands number about 320 (106 inhabited), 
with an area of 7,036 square miles, and a popula- 
tion (estimated 1952) of 312,680, including more 
than 17,000 Europeans. They are situated in the 
South Pacific Ocean, east of Northern Australia. 

The larger islands are mountainous, reaching al- 
titudes of 4,000 ft. The highest peak, Mt. Vic- 
toria. is 4341 ft. The southern islands contain 
dense forests with many valuable woods. The 
inlands are very fertile and well watered. The 
climate is for the tropics comparatively cool;- the 
temperature seldom rising above 90°, 

The islands form a British Crown Colony. The 
capital is Suva, on Viti Levu, largest of the islands 


. mi,), Coconuts, sugar, gold and 
taney ee a Ratoar products. =. 

Islands, or Friendly Isiands, form a - 
tected ‘State, with an area of 269 square miles, and 
a ulation (1952) 49,000. The native Queen is 
Salote Tupou 


“SOLOMON ISLANDS 


of 100,000. The chief 
@ population (1951) a 1 Malaita, 


Howe, coe Cruz, Tucopia 
f on. 
Oeorie, copra. ivory, nuts, and trochus shell. 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The group of 
islands in the Crown Colony was proclaimed a Pro- 
tectorate (1892) and, at the request of the native 
overnments, was annexed (Nov. 10, 1915) as the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony in- 
Cludes the Ellice Islands, Fanning, Washington and 
Ocean Islands, Christmas Islands (annexed by 
Great Britain, 1888, and included in the Colony, 
Nov. 1919), which is the largest atoll in the Pacific, 
the Phoenix Group and the Gilbert Islands. The 
total area is 375 square miles and the population 
(1951) 39,000. Exports: chiefly copra and phos- 
phates. The Colony is administered by the High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 


NEW HEBRIDES 


New Hebrides, a Condominium Jointly adminis- 
tered by Great Britain and France, is a group of 
11 main islands lying 250 miles northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, with an 
aggregate area of approximately 5,700 square miles 
Population: 52,000 (1951 est.). Chief products 
are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. 


Banks (309 square miles) and Torres (40 square 
miles) Islands are attached to the New Hebrides. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND 


Pitcairn Island is situated in the Pacific, equi- 
distant from America and Australia. The Island 
was discovered (1767) by Carteret but was not in- 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence became 
known (1808) when ships visited the islands and 
gave assistance to the mutineers and their Otaheite 
women. The population became too large for the 
resources of the Island and the mutineers and their 
women, 192 in all, moved (1856) to Norfolk Island. 
Forty returned later to Pitcairn and the popula- 
tion increased (1879) to 90. The area is two 
Square miles and population (1952) 140. It is a 
British Colony by settlement and was brought 
(1898) within the jurisdiction of the High Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific. The islands of 
Henderson, Ducie and Oeno (annexed 1902) are in 
the Pitcairn group. 


British West Indies and 


Other American Possessions 


JAMAICA 


Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It has an area 
of 4,411 sq. mi, and population (est, 1951), 1,430,- 
000. Attached to Jamaica for administrative 
purposes are the Turks and Caicos Islands (pep. 
6,600; area, 166 sq. mi.), and Cayman Islands (pop. 
7,000; area, 100 sq. mi.), The capital is Kingston. 

The climate, ranging from 80° to 86° on the coast 
to 40° in the mountains has attractions for 
winter tourists. It is estimated 65 to 75% of tour- 
ists are American. The island figures largely in the 
history of the Buccaneers of the West Indies 
before and during the time of Sir Henry Morgan, 
once its governor. Port Royal, old haunt of the 
pirate, at the entrance to the harbor, frequently 
has been the victim of earthquakes. 

The principal products are sugar-cane, coffee, 
bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, cocoa, pimento. 
citrus fruits and cigars. 


Barbados is the most eastern of the West Indies, 
lying out in the Atlantic at 13° north latitude. Its 
area is 166 square miles; the population (esti- 
mated 1951), 212,000. Bridgetown is the capital. 

The chief products are sugar and cotton. Mo- 
lasses and rum are manufactured. Imports are 
pee ee trom United States and exports heaviest 
Oo Canada. 


Trinidad, with an area of 1,864 square miles and 
& population of 669,650 (est. 1952), is the most 
southerly of the West Indies. It lies off the north 
coast of South America. Attached to it for ad- 
ministrative purposes is the island of Tobago (116 
sq, mi,). The capital is Port of Spain. Import trade 


Th Islands 
fn the Atlantic a of th 
BE om the eland evaien 
e 
Americans. The land area of the gt is 
GE ag cata Pg es population is 84.390 (est. 
Pp: 4 


and lumber are the chief sources 
‘owing is being developed. Trade is heaviest with 
fhe ‘Tnited States. 


Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
= Trinidad 


133;_St Svincet to: St Thoia, 
miles (Grenada, 7~St. ent, . f 

233; Dontnea, 305). The po tion (est. 1952) 
is 283,000. St. George’s on Grenada Island is the_ 


capital. 

The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra, 
sugar, mo Ss, Yum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
limes, fruit, vegetables and spices. St. Vincent is 
famous for its arrowroot and Sea Island cotton. 

Dominica was transierred (Jan. 1, 1940) trom 
the Leeward to the Windward Islands an 
has been governed as a separate colony. 


The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situated 
of the Lesser 


Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher (St. Kitts), 
Nevis, Anguilla, Montserrat, Sombrero, and the 
British Virgin Islands. The area is 422 square 
miles, popuiation (est. 1952) is 120,145. 

The principal products are sugar and molasses 
(Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands). limes and fruits, 
tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), coconuts 
(Nevis), livestock and charcoal (Virgin Islands), 
and salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts). 


BERMUDA 


Bermuda, oldest self-go British colony, 
with a royal governor and a representative legis- 
lature, is a group of 360 small islands of coral 
formation, 20 inhabited, comprising 21 sq. mi. in 
the Atlantic Ocean, 677 mi. s.e. of New York, 580 
mi. e. of North Carolina. Population, est. 1952, 
38,000, It was named for Juan de Bermudez. Span- 
ish explorer, and settled by Virginia-bound colon- 
ists under Sir Geo. Somers who were wrecked here, 

Its parliament dates from 1620. The assembly 
has 36 elective members; the crown appoints an 
executive council of 7 and a legislative council of 
9. Women have had the right to vote and hold 
office since 1944. The governor is Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Alexander Hood. 

The United States Government maintains air 
and naval bases on Bermuda islands, under long- 
term lease. 

Bermuda levies no taxes on real estate, incomes 
or inheritance, but raises reyenue by excise, postal, 
transportation, stamp taxes and duties. 

The capital is Hamilton. Hotels, beaches; golf, 
British goods, yachting, and fishing make Ber- 
muda a popular winter resort for Americans. A 
bus service has been substituted for the railway. 
Motor cars have been permitted since 1946, speed 
limited to 15 mi. an hour in urban and 20 mi. in 
country areas. 

Bermuda exports lily bulbs, potatoes, bananas, 
onions and green vegetables. Airlines: Avianca, 
BOAC, Colonial, Cubana, Iberia, Pan-American, 
Trans-Canada. 

BRITISH HONDURAS 


British Honduras, a Crown Colony, is situated 
in Central America, on the Caribbean Sea, south of 


} Yucatan, and produces chiefly mahogany, logwood, 


tropical fruits, chicle, and cedar, much of which 
comes to the United States. 

Its area is 8,867 square miles, and population 70,- 
000 (est. 1951). Belize is the capital. 


BRITISH GUIANA 

British Guiana is on the north shore of South 
America, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
on the east, and Brazil on the south. It is a Crown 
Colony administered by a governor. An Executive 
Council assists the Governor. The area is 83,000 
Square miles; the population (estimated 1952), 
452,600. Georgetown is the capital. 

There are many beautiful waterfalls in British 
Sone including King George VI, with a drop of 

Much otf British Guiana is jungle land, but there 
are extensive deposits of gold, diamonds, man- 


‘ganese, mica and bauxite. Sugar is an important 


export, as are timber products, rice, rum, molasses, 
balata, charcoal and copra. 
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The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east of the 
Strait of Magellan at the southern end of South 
America. Their main value is in their strategic 
location, ees there are large sheep farms and 
whaling interests. 


South Georgia is a whaling stgtion. Its area is 
1,450 square miles. The population (estimated 
1952) consists of 360. Whale produce is the 
principal export. 


Afghanistan 
DOULAT I PADSHAHI YE AFGHANISTAN 


Capital: Kabul. Area: 250,000 square miles. 

Population (govt. estimate, 1949): 12,000,000. Flag: 

veritcal bars, black, red and green; design 

in center (red) bar composed of a mosque enclosed 

by a crescent formed of two ears of wheat joined 
at the bottom. 

Descriptive. Afghanistan occupies a mountainous 
country in Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude 
and 29° and 38° 20” north latitude. Its extreme 
length from east to west (Yoli Pass in the Wakhan 
to Sulfikar Pass, northwest of Herat) is 770 miles. 
It is bounded on the North by the U.S.S.R., on 
the East and South by the western zone of Pakis- 
tan, and on the West by Iran. The elevation is 
generally over 4,000 ft. There are three great river 
basins, the Oxus and the Kabul in the Northeast, 
and the Helmand, which runs Southwest through 
the middle of the country. 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching 
25,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 
India flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 
Kabul to Peshawar. 

Resources and Industries. It is almost exclusively 
an agricultural country, producing with the aid of 
irrigation sizable quantities of fruits, cereals and 
vegetables. The fat-tailed sheep is native to the 
country, furnishing the Afghans their chief meat 
diet while the fat of its immense tail is a substitute 
for butter. The caster oil, madder, and asafoetida 
plants abound. Wool and skins are the main 
articles of export, together with fruits and nuts. 
The imports are cotton, textiles, metals and hard- 
ware, leather goods, tea and sugar. Copper, lead, 
iron, silver and asbestos are found; some oil has 
been located. 

There are no railroads in the country. Mer- 
chandise is transported on trucks or camel or pony 
back along the seven important trade routes. 
chief trade route is through Khyber Pass. A 
program of construction of modern roads and irri- 
gation systems is under way. 

Monetary Unit. Afghani (silver). 

History and Government. Afghanistan was so 
named in about the middle of the 18th century. 
In ancient times it was known as Aryana, in the 
Middle Ages as Khorasan. Pukhtuns (Pashtuns) 
comprise 53.5% of the population; Tajki 36.7%; 
Uzbeks 6%; Hazaras 3%; others 1.1%. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy. 
Legislative power is vested_in 9 .Parliament con- 
sisting of the King; a Senate of .60 members ap- 
pointed for life by the King; and a National As- 
sembly of 120.elected members. The reigning King 
is Mohammed Zahir Shah (born 1914), who as- 
cended the throne Nov. 8, 1933, on the assassina- 
tion of his father, Mohammed Nadir Shah. All 
Afghan men over 20 may vote. 4 

Education and Religion. Instruction is free in all 
educational and technical institutions. Adult ed- 
ucation is compulsory for all men during army serv- 
ice. The University of Kabul _was established in 
1932. Princir2] languages are Pushto and Persian. 
Islam is the predominant religion, but there is 
complete religious freedom. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 22 and 40. 


Albania 


: SHQIPERIA 
REPUBLIKA POPULLORE E SHQIPERISE 

Capital: Tirana. Area: 10,629 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate 1948): 1,175,000. Flag: 
red, with black double-headed eagle. 

Descriptive. Albania is a mountainous country, 
bounded by Yugoslavia on the North and East, 
Greece on the East and South, and the Adriatic Sea 
on the West. It is an exclusively agricultural and 
stock raising state. 

Racially the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
north and Tosks in the south. Tosk men wear gold- 
embroidered jackets and wide sashes over pDlaited 
knee-length white skirts. 

Resources and Industries. There are important 
forest resources and some mineral wealth, both 
undeveloped because of lack of transport facilities. 
Chief products of the country are tobacco, timber, 


wool, hides, furs. cheese, and dairy products, fish 
olive oil, corn, cattle and bitumen. The principal 
peacetime imports are cotton and cotton textiles, 
sugar, coffee, benzine and petroleum. The s 
has attempted to develop farming, light industry, 
Laps reed roads and power stations and to modern- 
There are four seaports, Durazzo being ‘fully 


i oarned: Ten regular air routes serve the country. 


metary Unit: Albanian franc. 

History and Government. Albania was the 
scene of conflict with Turkey, the Balkan states 
and Italy for many years. Its autonomy was es- 
tablished 1912 by a European conference; which 
placed William of Wied on the throne. He fied 
with outbreak of war in 1914. Italy proclaimed 
Albania’s independence, 1915. It became a republic, 
1925, a monarchy, 1928, when its president became 
King Zog. He fied, 1939, and Albania was overrun 
by German and Italian armies until 1944. A pro- 
visional government under Gen. Enver Hoxha was 
recognized by Britain, U. S. and the Soviet Union, 
Nov. 10, 1945. Communists won the elections of 
Dec., 1945, and proclaimed a republic, Jan. 12, 
1946. In a government shakeup July 24, 1953, the 
ministries were reduced from 19 10, the Presi- 
dium of the-Council of Ministers, or inner cabinet, 
was abolished. Premier: Maj. Gen. Mehmet Shehu, 
appointed July 20, 1954, succeeding Enver Hoxha. 

Albania’s association with the Cominform led 
the U. S. and Britain to break off relations. 
voted against its admission to the U.N. In June, 
1948, Yugoslavia denounced its economic treaty 
with Albania because of the latter’s hostility to 
the Tito government. : 

Education and Religion. There is no state reli- 
gion. The largest segment of the population are 
Moslems, followed by Orthodox Christians (Church 
of Albania), and Roman Catholics. Primary edu- 
cation nominally is compulsory and free under the 
constitution, but schools are few. 

Defense. The army numbers (est. 1952), 52,000. 


Andorra 


Capital: Andorra. Area: 191 square miles. Pop- 
ulation, 5,231, scattered in six villages. Flag: blue, 
yellow, red (vertical). 


Andorra is a republic in a valley cf the Pyrenees 
under the suzerainty of France and the Spani 
Bishop of Urgel. It has. enjoyed undisturbed 
sovereignty since 1278 and was granted a consti- 
tution_as a republic by Napoleon in 1806. It pays an 
annual tribute of 960 francs to France, and 460 
pesetas to the Bishop. It is governed by a Council- 
General of 24 elected members. The judiciary is 
appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop and the 
French government. 

The inhabitants speak Catalan and are chiefly 
oer Catholics. Sheep raising is the principal 
dustry. 

Universal suffrage was abolished in 1941 and 
election through the heads of families restored. 


Arabian States 


Area (estimated): 1,350,000 square miles. Popu- 
lation (estimated): 10,000,000. 


Arabia, largest peninsula in the world, lies in the 
southwest corner of Asia, bounded on the North 
y Iraq and Jordan and enclosed on the 
other three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the 
West, the Arabian Sea on the South and the Per- 
sian Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the East. The 
peninsula includes Saudi-Arabia, Yemen, the inde- 


pendent sultanate of Muscat and an, the 
British protesiorr ies of Bahrain, Kuwait, the 
Trucial Sheikhdoms and Qatar. Rainfall is negli- 


gible except in Yemen and Oman, but there are 
numerous oases. 

For information about the independent kingdom 
of Yemen see page 379, and the British colony and 
protectorate of Aden, page 327. 


THE ARAB LEAGUE 

The Arab States formed a union by a pact signed 
in Cairo March 22, 1945 for the purpose of main- 
taining Arab solidarity. The League consists of 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi-Arabia, ~Syria, the 
Lebanon, Yemen and Libya. Provision was made 
for admission of the Arab portion of Palestine, 
upon achievement of independence. The League’s 
Council. approved customs and payments agree- 
ments, Sept. 7, 1953, 

The Arab Union, formed shortly after the 
League, is composed of public leaders of the Arab 
world and is intended to rally the people to unity 
and to handle essential Arab problems. 


Saudi-Arabia 


Al-Mamlaka Al-’Arabiya As-Sa’udiya 
Capitals: Mecca and Riyadh. Area: 870,000 
square miles. Population (govt. estimate, 1948): 
6,500,000. Flag: green with white sword below an 
excerpt from Koran in white Arabic characters. 
Descriptive. Saudi-Arabia comprises nearly four- 
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f the Arabian Peninsula. The country con- 
aa mainly of desert and steppe land distinguished 
for its aridit 2 0! 


it cann 
goo Yet, with a vast desert 
es from 2,000 to 3 eet, a Vi 
in the center called Aub el Khali (Abode of Empti- 
ness). 
he kingdom of Saudi-Arabia comprises the for- 
ee Sultanate of Nejd and the kingdom of Hejaz 
a its dependencies. ‘The dependencies include 
Hasa, Katif, Jabal, Shammar, El Jauf and the 
greater part of Asir. 
rces and Industries. Increasingly large 
troleum resources of the country are being 
Heveloped by the Arabian American Oil Co., com- 
posed of American oil companies. Production is 
estimated at more than 844,000 barrels per day. In 
1953 it totaled 308,294,245 bbls. An extensive 
modernization program is under way involving 
health, agriculture, ports, roads, railroads, air- 
orts and electrification of cities, largely paid 
‘or out is cane gh oil concessions. Medical care 
and medicine are free. 

ie of the most modern airports in the Middle 
East at Dhahran along the eastern coast, built by 
the United States in 1946, links Saudi-Arabia with 
the main airways of the world. 

A modern harbor was completed in 1950 in Jed- 
da, main Red Sea seaport, followed by another in 
Dammam on the Persian Gulf. The first railway 
in the Arabian aoe anes ss a ae rape 
destroyed the az railway, > wa 
Oct, 1951; it runs 350 mi. from Dammam inland 
to Riyadh. 

An agricultural country except for oil, and re- 
cently discovered gold, silver and rich iron ore, 
Saudi-Arabia’s products are dates, wheat, barley, 
fruit, hides, wool. Camels, horses, donkeys and 
sheep are raised. Some_ hides, wool and gum are 
exported. It receives UN technical assistance. 

Monetary Unit. Riyal. 

History and Government. The form of govern- 
ment is a hereditary monarchy. The king is Sa’ud, 
who succeeded his father Nov. 9, 1953. The late 
king, Abdul-Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rahman Al-Feisal 
Al-Sa’ud (born in 1880), proclaimed King of the 
Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd (Jan, 11, 1926), following 
a series of victories over rival leaders. The Crown 
Prince is the Emir Feisal, named Prime Minister, 

16, 1954. An Advisory Council assists the 

ri while legislation is entrusted to the Consul- 
tative Assembly. The country is divided into dis- 
tricts, each administered by a Governor, 

The modern history of Saudi-Arabia began with 
the Wahhabi movement, begun in the 18th century 
by Mohammed Ibn Abdul Wahhab and which 
flourished under the auspices of Mohammed Ibn 
Saud, founder of the Sauai dynasty. ‘(he .ate King 
Sa’ud marked the beginning of the third Saudi 
dynasty at the beginning of the 20th century. 
Within a period of 25 years he seized and consoli- 
dated the entire Sacre ruled by his forefathers, 
including the Hejaz. 

The Hela contains the holy cities of Islam— 
Medina, where the Mosque of the Prophet en- 
shrines the tomb of Mohammed, who died in the 
city (June 7, 632) and Mecca, his birthplace, 
containing a great mosque sheltering the sacred 
shrine, the Kaaba, in which is the black stone 
given by Gabriel to Abraham. Approxiately 500,- 
000 of the faithful make the pilgrimage annually. 
Medina is 820 miles from Damascus. Mecca, the 
capital, is 200 miles farther south, and is 55 miles 
from Jedda, thes chief port of the Red Sea. 

Education and Religion. Elementary, secondary 
and higher education are free, but not compul- 
sory. The population is almost entirely Moslem. 

Defense. Saudi-Arabia’s defense force consists 
of a regular army maintained by levies, now in 
process of expansion and modernization, with a 
military academy to train officers. Its defense is 
pooled with that of Egypt since 1954. 


KUWAIT 
The State of Kuwait, with an area of 3.6 


,650 
Square miles, and population (est. 1953), 205,000. 
extends along the northern end of the Persian Gulf 
from Mesopotamia to Nejd. Its capital, Kuwait, is 
an important port on the Persian Gulf. The prin- 
cipality has one of the world's richest proven oil 
reseryes—15 billion bbls. Proauction is handled by 
the Kuwait Oil Co., jointly owned by British and 
American oil companies. Under a royalty agree- 
ment 50% of the profits go to the Sheikh. An 
extensive program of economic and cultural im- 
provement is financed by oil profits. 

Apart from oil, trade is almost wholly with 
India, Iraq, Iran and the Arab coast and amounts 
to eACee. O08 Tupees annually. 

The ruler is Sheikh Adullah Al-Salem Al Sabah. 


MUSCAT AND OMAN 


The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman occupies the 
southeast portion of the Arabian peninsula with ‘a 
coast line about 1,000 miles long, extending from El 
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Persian Gulf to 
Arabian ‘Sea. Tp has an) estimated “aren 


center is Manamah. The ruler DS 
Sulman bin-Hamad al Khalifah (born 1895). 
TRUCIAL SHEIKHDOMS AND QATAR 
The Trucial Sheikhdoms, semi-independent, oc- 
cupy a 400-mile strip from Sha’am to Khor el 
Odeid at the S.E. end of Qatar. Total population 
is about 95,000. Qatar occupies the Qatar 
and extends along the Persian Gulf from Khor el 
Odeid to Hasa. 


= 
Argentina 
REPUBLICA ARGENTINA 

Capital: Buenos Aires. Area: 1,078,769 square 
miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1953): 18,379,000. 
Flag: blue, white and blue horizontal bars with 
a rising sun on the white bar. 

Descriptive. Argentina extends from Bolivia 2,300 
miles to Cape Horn and from the ridge of the Andes 
to the South Atlantic, occupying the greater part 
of southern South America. Its greatest breadth 
is about 930 miles. It is bounded by Bolivia on the 
North, Paraguay on the Northeast, Brazil, Uru- 
guay and the South Atlantic Ocean on the East 
and Chile on the West. 

There are five great river systems in Argentina: 
the River Plata, Central, Cordillera, Pampa and 
Patagonia systems. The Plata system is second 
only to the Amazon system, largest in the world. 

The mountains of the Republic are grouped into 
four isolated and perfectly defined systems: the 
Andean, Central, Misiones and Southern. Acon- 
cagua is the highest peak in South America (alti- 
tude 23,081 feet). The southern part of the Andes 
is a beautiful lake district. There are glaciers, 
trout and salmon streams._and skiing. 

East of the Andes are great plains, heavily 
wooded and called the Gran Chaco in the North 
and vast treeless pampas, given over to wheat and 
cattle raising, stretching south down to the plains 
of Patagonia, 

The climate in the center and most thickly 
settled part is temperate, with slight variations. 
The northern tip of the republic is within the 
tropics and therefore hot, and the southern ex- 
tremity is very cold. Rainfall is heaviest in the 
northeast and slightest in central west and south. 

Buenos Aires, the capital, is the largest city of 
Latin America and the second largest Latin city in 
the world. It lies on the banks of the Rio de le 
Plata, which is here 28 miles wide, 170 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean, It is a city of broad, straight 
streets, There are about 200 parks and plazas. In 
January, February and March the heat in Buenos 
Aires is oppressive. The winter months—the ideal 
time for tourists—are June, July and August. 

Ushuaia, capital of the Argentine Territory of 
Tierra del Fuego, is the southernmost location of 
organized government in the world. 

Resources and Industries. The mountains of Ar- 
gentina contain deposits of silver, copper and gold. 
Petroleum is exploited by the government and by 
private companies; the wells in the Comodoro 
Rivadavia region ranking highest. 

Wheat, corn, barley, rye, linseed, and oats are 
the principal crops. The sugar, wine, cotton and 
fruit industries are large. Alfalfa is cultivated in 
huge quantities. Sheep, cattle, horses, goats and 
pigs form the chief wealth on the ranches. Pack- 
ing houses have been established on a large scale 
and meat refrigeration has become the country’s 
chief industry, Flour milling ranks second. 

Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural 
implements and machinery, glassware and crock- 
pA ore ee ren aa ig : 

4S merchant fleet, 950,000 gross ton: 
1950, grew to 2,073 ships totaling 1,411,000 fons in 
1952. Civil aviation has developed rapidly. 
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All foreign-owned railway lines in Argentina 
were qeepeeed and taken over by the government, 
1947-1948. The nation’s entire system in- 
cluding private deposits, was put under govern- 
ment control by decree April 24, 1946. Four mixed- 
company airlines were nationalized May 5, 1949. 
eetncaee a ces Hee Aires, most gta 

ou merica, was expropria 
1952 and turned over to the General Confederation 
or eer because of opposition to government 

Present Argentine policy_aims at restricted con- 
sumer goods in favor of home production—textiles, 
gener pobecce, etc. 

onetary Unit. Peso (basic rate, U. S. * 

Foreign trade (in pesos): anger) 


Imports Exports 
1951 10,492,000,000 6,712,000,000 
1952 8,361,000,000 4,392,000,000 
1953 5,667,000,000 7,190,000,000 


History and Government. Discovered (1515-16) by 
Spanish explorers headed by Juan Diaz de Solis, 
Argentina remained under Spanish domination 
until the provinces, in a successful revolt (May 25, 
1810), established -an independent republic. In 
1853 a liberal constitution was adopted. 

There are 16 provinces, with a high measure of 
home rule electing their own Governors and Legis- 
latures, and eight territories administered by Gov- 
ernors appointed by the President, also a Federal 
District, Buenos Aires (area 72 square miles), 
whose Mayor is appointed by the President and 
who is assisted by a deliberate council elected by 
the tax-paying inhabitants. Argentina’s 16th and 
newest province became the Eva Peron Province 
Jan. 25, 1952. Previously, another former terri- 
tory became the Presidente Peron Province. 

Argentina’s present constitution, effective March 
16, 1949, gives the government great economic pow- 
ers. The President and Vice President must be 
Roman Catholic and Argentine by birth. They are 
elected for adage terms by direct popular vote. 
Congress consists of a Senate of 30, elected for six 
years, one-third retiring every three years; and a 
House of Deputies who serve a similar term, one- 
half retiring every three years. 

The President is Juan Domingo Peron, elected 
Feb. 24, 1946, reelected Nov. 11, 1951. Peron con- 
trols a majority of the 158 seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies and of the 30 Senate seats. 

Voting is compulsory and women may vote in 
presidential and congressional elections. 

Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion is supported by the state, but all creeds are 
tolerated. Primary education is free, secular, and 
compulsory. There are national universities in 
Cordoba (founded in 1613), Buenos Aires, Eva 
Per6n (La Plata), Tucuman, Litoral and Cuyo. 
The language is Spanish. 

The population is largely European in origin, 
chiefly from Spain and Italy. 

Defense.- Service in the Army is compulsory from 
20 years to 45 The men belong to the First Line 
Army for the first ten years, then pass to the Na- 
tional Guard for ten years and close their service 
with five years in the Territorial Guard, mobilized 
only in case of war. Peacetime strength of the 
Eau! is 50,000. There is a trained reserve of 
300,000, of whom 215,000 are members of the Na- 
tional Guard and 70,000 the Territorial Guard. 

Argentina has a Navy of two battleships, five 
cruisers, four coast defense ships and 11 destroyers, 
three submarines, 14 patrol ships and minor craft. 
The personnel is approximately 11,500 men, includ- 
ing 5,000 conscripts who do two years’ service. 


Austria 
OESTERREICH 


Capital: Vignna. Area: 32,369 square miles, Popu- 
lation (U.N. estimate 1952): 6,949,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-white-red. 


Descriptive. Austria is a country of Central 
Europe, bounded on the North by Czechoslovakia, 
on the East by Hungary, on the South by Italy and 
Yugoslavia and on the West by Germany, Switzer- 
land and Liechtenstein. 

Resources and industries. There are rich de- 
posits of iron ore, magnesite, oil, salt, graphite, 
tale and gypsum. Forests are plentiful and timber 
forms an impo) t asset, as does a vast hydro- 
electric potential. The principal agricultural prod- 
ucts are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, and 
sugar. 

‘Austria’s economy is predominantly industrial. 
The chief industries are iron and steel, textiles, 
paper and pulp, building materials, aluminum, 
machine tools and chemicals. The country achieved 
a balanced budget, firm currency and increased 
productivity and trade during 1952-53. Index of 
production (1938—100) rose from 161 in 1951 to 
482 in 1953. In 1958, lignite production was 5,- 
735,320 tons; pig iron, 1,320,456 tons; crude steel, 
4,281,096 tons. Farm production reached 82% of 
requirements. 
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"Monetary Unit, Schil 
oe ig Aen ling (100 groschen), equal 
Foreign trade (in schillings): 


Imports Po: 
1951 14,027,000,000 9,635,000,000 
1952 13,959,000,000  10,797,000,000 
1953 13,269,000,000 13,187,000,000 


of Austr: 
rancis Tenet 


mi., and ollowing provinces: Burgenland, 
Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, 
Carinthia, ol, Voralberg, and the city of Vienna. 


Between. the two world wars Austria had a turbu- 
lent political history, with socialists introducing 
socio-economic changes. These were checked after 


street fighting in which 1,000 died, by Chancellor 
Engelbert Dollfuss along corporative es (1934). 
Dollfuss was murdered in his office by Nazi con- 


spirators July 25, 1934. Kurt Schuschnigg, his suc- 
cessor, was forced into a subservient position by 
Adolf Hitler, German Fuehrer, and resigned in 
protest, Mar. 11, 1938. He was succeeded by the 
Austrian Nazi, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, and on March 
13, 1938, Hitler occupied Austria and proclaimed 
its union with Germany (Anschluss). 

A provisional government headed by Dr. Karl 
Renner was established after Austria’s liberation 
by the Allies. After the elections of 1945, Dr. Ren- 
ner was elected president by Parliament (died 
1950). Theodore Koernor, socialist, was chosen 
president in Austria’s first popular presidential 
election May 6, 1951, made final May 27, 1951. 

Following Parliamentary elections Feb. 22, 1953, 
seats were distributed as follows, compared with 


1949; 1953 1949 
People’s party ........ 74 17 
Roemistes <.5/aente-mee 3 67 
Independents ......... 14 16 
Communists—.......... 4 5 


Chancellor: Dr. Julius Raab, conservative, sworn 
in April 2, 1953, succeeding Dr. Leopold Figl. 

The Allied Occupation Council of Britain, 
France, Soviet Union and the United States estab- 
lished 4 zones in Austria. Attempts by the western 
nations to negotiate an Austrian treaty have 
been met with delaying tactics by the Soviet 
Union. In Feb. 1954 the U.S.S.R. proposed that 
occupation troops be withdrawn ‘‘not later than 
1955,’”’ but contingent demands with respect to 
Germany and Trieste prevented acceptance by the 
other Allies. 

Austria is a member of the European Payments 
Union and in June, 1951, joined the Geneva Tariffs 
and Trade Agreement with the West European 
nations. Although not a member of the U.N., 
Austria is a member of all U.N. specialized 
agencies. 

Allied Commissioners: Jean Payart (France); 
I. I. Iljkchev (U.S.S.R.); Geoffrey Wallinger, 
oe (British); Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr. 

Education and Religion. The predominant re- 
ligion is Roman Catholic. Elementary education is 
free and compulsory between the ages of six and 
14. There are universities in Graz, Vienna and 
Innsbruck. The language of Austria is princi- 
pally German. 

Defense. Austria’s defensé is vested in the four 
occupying powers, and the country has no armed 
forces of its own at present. The proposed treaty 
to reestablish Austrian independence (1949) pro- 
vides for an Austrian army of 50,000. 


Belgium 
ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE— 
KONINERIJK BELGIE 


Capital: Brussels, Area: 11,775 square miles. 
Population (U. N. estimate 1953): 8,778,000. Flag: 
three vertical bars, black-yellew-red. 


Descriptive, Belgium is bounded on the North by 
the Netherlands and the North Sea, on the East by 
Germany and Luxemburg, on the South by France, 
and on the West by France and the North Sea. It 
has a frontier of 831 miles and a seaboard of 62 
miles. The Scheldt (Escaut) and the Maas (Meuse) 
are the principal rivers. Below Antwerp the 
Scheldt flows to the North Sea through the Neth- 
erlands and the Belgian Government has dredged 
the channel as far as Flushing and improved the 
port of Antwerp. The western part is low, level 
and fertile; the eastern, the tableland of the Ar- 
dennes, has a poor soiJ. The cities of Bruges, 
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Ghent, Brussels, Liege, and Antwerp are noted for 
art and architecture. 


and architecture. 
most dense ulated country in 
urges with, Se taon ser Bt the square mile. 
Resources and Ind inel 


ustries, ude 2 
, zinc, lead and copper. Although Belgium is 
Berentialy a manufacturing country, culture 
and forestry are important industries. The prin- 
lg crops eae oats, rye, wheat, potatoes, barley 
and sugar 
tant industries are mining, steel manufac- 
Fite food and beverages, fishing, textiles and 


chemicals. 
foreign trade; about 35% of 
Belgium lives by its fo: Pomc fete bey aipe 


eget eqeducdion is sol 
ass). 

“Monetary Unit. Franc (U. S. 2c). 
Trade in thousands of francs: 


Imports Exports 
1951 113,503,000 114,209,000 
1952 123,022,796 122,550,071 
1953 121,128,000 112,966,000 


‘s “constitutional, 
Y “The National Congress (1831) elected 


anteed by Austria, France, 
Netherlands, Prussia and Russia. Germany in- 
vaded the Kingdom Aug, 2, 1914 and held nearly 
all of Belgium throughout World War I, evacuating 
ee ecintely after the armistice. Under the 
eaty of Versailles, Eupen and Malmedy and 
Moresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 382 
Square miles and 64,250 inhabitants to the king- 
gpm. “eee pee joined to the province of 
ege, March 5, @ 

Albert I was killed Feb. 17, 1934, by a fall while 
mountain climbing. His son Leopold Ilsucceeded, 
Germany invaded Belgium May 10, 1940, and 
Leopold surrendered the army May 28. His cabinet 
went to London and estabilshed a government-in- 
exile. Leopold’s action split the country. After the 
liberation of Belgium, Sept., 1944, parliament de- 
elared Prince Charles regent. A national referen- 
dum on Leopold’s return to the throne gave the 
king 57,6% of the votes cast in March, 1950; but 
a later vote was closer and threatened civil strife. 
The king transfered his constitutional powers to 
Crown Prince Badouin Aug. 11, 1950. Leopold abdi- 
cated July 16, 1951, and Badouin I became king. 

King Baudouin was porn Sept. 7, 1930, the son of 
Leopold III by his first marriage to Princess 
Astrid, daughter of Prince Carl Bernadotte of 
Sweden. His mother was killed in an automobile 
accident Aug. 29, 1935. 

Universal suffrage is in force and those who fail 
to vote are fined. Women vote since 1950. 

Parliament consists of a Senate with members 
elected for four years, partly directly and partly 
indirectly; the number elected directly is equal to 
half the number of members of the House of 
Deputies. The Deputies are directly elected, for 
four years, by proportional representation (one for 
every 40,000 population). 

Premier: Achille van Acker, Socialist,. appointed 
Apr. 23, 1954, 

Education and Religion. The population is 
divided into two well defined groups, the Flemings 
and the Walloons. Roman Catholic is the religion 
of the great majority, but religious toleration pre- 
vails. Part of the income of the ministers of the 
Catholic, Jewish, Church of England and Protestant 
Evangelical religions is paid from the national 
treasury. Belgium has four universities in Ghent, 
Liege, Brussels and Louvain. French and Flemish 
are official languages. 

Defense, Universal military training has been in 
force since World War I. Voluntary service begins 
at 17 years of age with five years of service, under 
18 four years and over 18 three years. Conscript 
Service term is 18 months (since May, 1954). The 
Military Law of 1937 establishes the period of 
military obligation at 25 years, 15 to be served in 
the Regular Reserves and 10 in the Territorial 
Army. The Navy has been reorganized since World 
War II and comprises small warcraft. Belgium 
is a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Org. It 
approved membership in the proposed E.D.C. or- 
ganization, Nov., 1953 and Mar., 1954. 


BELGIAN CONGO 
CONGO BELGE 
Capital: Leopoldville. Area (estimated): 904,757 
square miles. Population (1950): 11,259,000. 
The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s discoveries, realized the great economic 
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of the vast 
bilities is She Get a i 


General at Leopo: 
ment Council of 
Be. Cc 


PO ghd" ana” Bochagitse) tothe’ south 
an 0) . 
to. ihe east Tang. and Uganda (British): to 


forests fill the upper reaches of the river, covering 
about 25,000 square miles, 


tural products are palm-oil, cotton, palm-nuts, 
coffee, 1 pal gum, sugar ivory. 
The mineral ores found in the Katanga ion 
IRE Sopa goue' tint cota echusbiam’ ean 
g copper, gold, » co , colum) > = 
um, tantalum, silver rad: The Belgian 


tries. The diamond fields in 
district produce more than 6,000,000 carats a year, 
mainly industrial diamonds of whi 

is the world’s largest producer. The rich S: 

lobwe mine, 100 miles northwest of Elisabethville, 
produces nearly 60% of the world's supply of urani- 
um ore, chiefly for the United States, of 
its radium. a — in 9 trans-Africa rail- 
way. are under construction. 

The unit of currency is the Congo franc in the 
Belgian mone’ area. 

Ruanda and Urundi, districts formerly in Ger- 
man East Africa, ceded to Belgium as mandatory 
of the League of Nations, now are U.N. trustee- 
ships. The total area is 19,536 square miles. The 
population is estimated (1951) at 3,835,000, largely 
native. Both districts are united administrati 
with Belgian Congo, under a vice-governor a 
Astrida. The Ruanda Plateau is one of Africa’s 
best cattle countries. Several peaks of the Birunga 
range reach an altitude of 14,000 ft. 


Bhutan 
DRUK-YUL 


Capital: Punakha. Area: 18,000 square miles. 
Population (estimated): 300,000. 


The kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent 
native state in the eastern Himalayas, tween 
Tibet on the north and West Bengal and Assam on 
the south, with Sikkim on the west. It is 190 miles 
long from east to west and 90 miles wide at its wid- 
est point. Punakha is a fortress of great natural 
strength. The inhabitants of Bhutan are Mon- 
golians and adhere to a form of Buddhism. 

Soe is the chief industry. The principal 
Products are rice, Indian corn, millet, ba » Wax, 
various kinds of cloth, musk, elephants,’ ponies and 

Ties. 

The ruler of the kingdom is Maharajah Jig-me 
Dorji Wan-chuk (born 1929), who ascended the 
throne Oct. 27, 1952. By a treaty signed with India, 
Aug. 8, 1949, Bhutan receives an annual cash sub- 
sidy of 500,000 rupees and transportation rights 
chrough India, the state’s only avenue to the out- 
side world. Its external relations are governed by 


India. 
Bolivia 
REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA 


Capital: La Paz. Area (estimated): 416,040 square 
miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1953): 3,107,000. 
Flag, three horizontal bars, red-yeliow-green. 
Descriptive. Bolivia is bounded by Peru and Chile 
on the West, Brazil on the North and East, Para- 
guay on the East and Argentina on the South. It 
lies across the Andes, and its chief topographical 
feature is the great central plateau at an altitude 
of 12,000 ft., over 500 miles long, lying between two 
great cordilleras having three of the highest peaks 
in America. More than 50% of the population are 
Indians speaking their own dialects, 13% are 
deo = 25% are = Tne ploed: : 
ake Titicaca, on the Peruvian-Bolivian border, 
is the highest lake in the world on which steam- 
boats regularly ply (12,500 ft.), and is the largest 
lake in South America (4,000 sq. mi.). 
The legal capital is Sucre, 
crs see ie aie aoe 
a@ Paz lies in the heart of a gigantic canyon 
three miles wide, 10 miles long : aon 
at an altitude of xbout 12,700 ft., and framed with 


se: 

by Pan American-Grace Airways (panegse), rane 
olivia AB). 

Resources and Industries. Ageienienaed eter 


include potatoes, cacao, coffee, barley, coca, high- 
land rice, rubber and cinchona bark. The country 
is a large e er of rubber. ; 

The most important industry is mining. There 
are large deposits of tin, silver, per, lead, zinc, 
antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 
lime. More than 15% of the world’s output of tin 
is produced in Bolivia, running to 30,000 tons or 
more annually. The three largest tin producers— 
Patino, Hochschild and Aramayo companies were 
nationalized Oct. 31, 1952. The country ranks high 
in the mining of antimony and tungsten. The 
petroleum industry is growing. An agrarian re- 
form program has parceled out large estates to the 
. landless peasants. 

Monetary Unit. Boliviano, equal to U. S. 0.526c. 

History and Government. Once part of the 
ancient Incan empire, Bolivia was under Spanish 
domination for centuries before it gained inde- 
pendence in 1825, naming itself after Simon 
Bolivar, famed liberator. The republic’s political 
history has been stormy. By the constitution of 
1947 the president is elected for four years by 
direct popular vote. He is not eligible for re-election 
until four years after term has ended. Uni- 
versal suffrage was decreed July 21, 1952, at age 
21 single, 18 married. Women voted for the first 
time in municipal elections Dec. 14, 1947. Congress 
is composed of a Senate of 27 members elected for 
6ix_years, one-third retiring every two years; and 
a House of Deputies of 120, elected for four years, 
one-half retiring every two years. 

The president is Victor Paz Estenssoro, elected 
May 6, 1951. Inauguration was delayed until 
April 16, 1952, a military junta having temporarily 
seized power following the 1951 elections. 

Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and compulsory. Adult illiteracy, estimated at 
85%, is being lowered. There are seven universities, 
in Sucre, Cochrabamba, Oruro, Santa Cruz, Potosi, 
Tarija and La Paz. Roman Catholic is the recog- 
nized state religion but other forms of worship 
are permitted. Spanish is the language. 

Defense. There is compulsory military service 
from 19 years to 55. There is also ‘‘pre-military’’ 
instruction for boys and girls between the ages of 
4 and 18. The active army is limited to approxi- 
mately 15.000 men with an additional 12,000 na- 
tional police or carabineers. An American Air Mis- 
sion advises the Air Force 


Brazil 


ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL 


Capital: Rio de Janeiro, Area: 3,288,050 square 
miles. Population (U. N. estimate 1953): 55,772,000. 
Flag: green, with 21 white stars for g Southern 
oe oe blue circle superimposed on gold diamond 
in center. 


Descriptive. Brazil is the largest independent na- 
tion in South America in area and population. 
Tt has a coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,889 
miles, and extends approximately 2,676 miles from 
North to South and 2,694 miles East to West. It 
is bounded on the North by Venezuela and Dutch, 
British, and French Guianas; on the East by the 
Atlantic Ocean; on the South by Uruguay, <Ar- 
gentina and Paraguay; on the West by Bolivia, 
Peru and Colombia. The northern part is the 
great heavily wooded basin of the Amazon (1,465,- 
637 square miles in Brazil) which rises in the 
Peruvian Andes dnd empties into the Atlantic at 
the Equator. | 

Amapa Territory borders on French Guiana and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Rio Branco Territory 
borders on Venezuela and reaches almost over to 
Colombia and northern Peru. Guapore Territory 
abuts on southern Peru and Bolivia. 

The Amazon basin has a network of rivers which 
are navigable f.2 15,814 miles. The Amazon river 
by. itself is navigable for 1,700 miles, the extent 
of its course in Brazilian territory. In all its rivers. 
Brazil possesses 27.318 miles of navigable water- 
ways. The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the 
natural wonders of the world, are on the border of 
Parana, a southern state. Tallest mountains are 
Pico da Bandeira, 9,482 ft., near the Atlantic 
coast, and Roraima, 9,433 ft., on the Venezuela- 
Guiana border. 

Resources and Industries. The mineral wealth 
of Brazil is vast but comparatively little developed. 
Manganese ore is now exported exclusively to the 
United States. The country possesses enormous 
deposits of monazite, main source of thorium, 
alternate to uranium as a supplier of fissionable 
material. Gold production is about 130,000 oz. Troy 
annually. Other principal minerals are mica, 
nickel, quartz, tantalite, tungsten, iron, coal. 

Brazil produces more than 1,000,000 tons of steel 
annually, about 50% deriving from the great Volta 
Redonda national mills. Hydroelectric power, ap- 
prox. 2,500,000 kwts. annually, has an estimated 
potential of 80,000,000 kwts. Manufacturing now 
comprises about 62% of total production, against 
35% for agriculture, with many U.S. companies 
represented. 
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Brazil, world’s greatest coffee grower, supplies 
60 to 70% of coffee consumed in the U. S., over 
12,000,000 bags of 132 Ibs. euch annually. Santos. 
Rio and Victoria aré the great coffee ports. In 
1953-1954 severe damage from drought-and frost 
caused unusual price rises in coffee in the U. S. 
There are also large crops of cotton, oranges, 
bananas, pineapples, corn, manioc and sugar-cane. 

Brahman (zebu) cattle of India thrive in Brazil, 
which raises Guyerat, Gir and Nellare and has de- 
veloped Indubrasil and Indu-Uberabas strains. 
About 50,000,000 hd. are raised annually, much for 
local consumption. It is second in the worid’s hog 
production, 

Rice, cocoa, pinewood, castor beans, tea and 
oiticica oil are important agricultural exports. The 
country is the only producer of Carnatiba wax; 
used for insulation and phonograph records. 

Airways reach all parts of Brazil; Natal to Dakar 
(1,600 mi.) is the shortest trans-Atlantic route. 
The Brazilian International Airlines connects with 
other South American cities and Miami, Fla. Many 
railways are electrified. 


Monetary Unit. Cruzeiro, equal to U. S. 5.3¢ 
(official rate, 1954). 
Foreign trade (in cruzeiros): 


Imports Exports 
37,198,000,000  32,514,000,000 


1951 
1952 37,179,000,000  26,065,000,000 
1953 25,152,000,000 32,047,000,000 


History and Government. Brazil, discovered 
(1500) by Pedro Alvares Cabral, a Portuguese nayi- 
gator, was developed as a colony of Portugal until 
the royal house of Braganca, fleeing from Lisbon 
before yappleors army (Nov. 1807), transferred 
the seat of government to Rio de Janeiro (March, 
Brazil thereupon became a kingdom under 
. After his return to Portugal, his 
son, Pedro I, proclaimed the independence of the 
country, Sept. 7, 1822, and was acclaimed emperor, 
Oct. 12, 1822. The second emperor, Dom Pedro IH, 
was driven from the throne Nov. 15, 1889, by a 
revolution which established a republic, the United 
States of Brazil. 

There are 20 states, with limited autonomy, a 
federal district. and five territories: Acre. bought 
from Bolivia (1903), the island of Fernando de 
Noronha, Amapa, Rio Branco and Guapore, 

Brazil took part in World Wars I and It on the 
Allied side. It is associated with the U.S. in the 
Mutual Security Agreement for Hemisphere De~ 
fense (1953) and the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance (1947). In 1948 it cancelled 
mandates of Communists holding elective offices. 

A charter adopted in 1946 pledges Brazil to 
have recourse to war only if arbitration fails, and 
never for’ conquest; gives the government power 
to make social and economic changes ‘‘to conform 
to the principles of social justice, conciliating free 
enterprise with appreciation for the value of hu- 
man labor,’’ It also authorizes the government to 
intervene in the management of private industry 
if it is in the public interest. It prohibits any 
party whose program or activities are contrary to 
the democratic form.of government based on plu- 
tality of parties and on the fundamental rights of 
man, The new charter reaffirms the principles of 
universal suffrage and the secret ballot, and grants 
tne right to vote to all citizens, men and women, 
on reaching the age of 18. The President is elected 
for a term of five years and may not be elected for 
a second consecutive term. 

There is a bicameral legislature, Senators being 
elected for 8 years, Deputies (Representatives) for 
4 years. Since 1930, when a military junta took 
control, Brazil has fought depression, inflation and 
economic crises. Getulio D. Vargas (Labor Party) 
became provisional president until 1933, when he 
was elected president under a new constitution. 
Out in 1945, he was reelected in 1950. He pursued 
nationalization of certain industries and products, 
but relaxed this later. He adopted severe controls 
to support the price of coffee. Forced by the army 
to retire, he shot himself to death Aug. 24, 1954, 
blaming ‘‘international’’ and other opposition to 
his policies. This was made the excuse for anti- 
U.S. rioting led by Communists. Vargas was suc- 
ceeded by the vice president, Joao Cafe Filho 
(Progressive). 

Education and Religion, The country is largely 
Catholic, but freedom of worship is guaranteed. 
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nee eo niversit of Rio de Janeiro (now University 
of Brazil) was founded in 1920. Other universities 
are in Bahia, Parana, Recife, Porto Alegre Seiate 
of Rio Grande do Sul), Sao Paulo (state o Sip 


vessels. The pospenden’ air force is equipped with 
American-built planes. 


Bulgaria 


BLGARIYA 
NARODNA REPUBLIKA BULGARIA 


Capital: Sofia. Area: 42,796 square miles. Popu- 
lation (govt. estimate 1950): 7,160,000. Flag: hori- 
zontal bars, white-green-red, with coat of arms in 
the canton. 

Descriptive. The Republic of Bulgaria is bounded 
on the North by Rumania, on the West by Yugo- 
slavia, on the South by Greece, on the East by the 
Black Sea, and on the Southeast by Turkey. 

Resources and Industries. The principal crops are 
wheat, rye, barJey, oats, corn, potatoes and to- 
bacco. Fruit is abundant. Agriculture claims a 
large percentage of the population, but the country 
is being industrialized. A Five-Year Economic 
Plan (1949-1953) emphasized electric power, coal, 
machinery, metals, textiles, building materials, 
fur and leather goods, shoe industry, etc. 

The chief seaports are Stalin (Varna) and Bur- 
gas (Bourgas). 

Monetary Unit. Lev (c. 6.8 to U. S. $1). 

History and Government. The rere of 
Buisba..u was created by the eats of Berlin (July 
13, 1878) as an autonomous and tributary principal- 
ity under the suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. 
Bulgaria declared its independence Oct. 5, 1908. 
Eastern Rumelia joined Bulgaria (Sept. 19, 1885) 
after revolution against the Sultan. 

Bulgaria was an ally or the Central Powers in 
Worla War I. By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly 
(Nov. 27, 1919), Bulgaria ceded Thrace to Greece 
and the Strumnitza Line and a strip of territory on 
the northwest to Serbia. The treaty deprived Bul- 
garia of the Aegean Sea front. The Treaty of 
Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Turkey, fixes 
the boundary between Bulgaria and Turkey just 
west of Adrianople. In 1941 Bulgaria joined the 
Nazis and occupied Yugoslay Macedonia, Greek 
Western Thrace. Eastern Macedonia and the dis- 
tricts of Florina and Castoria. Coincident with 
Bulgaria’s capitulation to U.S.S.R. forces in 1944, 
the Fatherland Front took power and the new 
government entered the war against Germany. 

The armistice in World War II provided for tri- 
partite control of the country by the Allied Con- 
trol Commission under Soviet chairmanship. 

In a plebiscite Sept. 8, 1946 the Bulgarian 
people ousted the King, the monarchial system and 
yoted the establishment of a republic, which was 
proclaimed a week later. The Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
dynasty had ruled the country since 1887. King 
Simeon II (born June 16, 1937) who succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his father, King 
Boris (Aug. 23, 1943) was permitted to leave the 
country for Egypt. A Regency had ruled for him. 

In elections of 1946 the Communist-dominated 
Fatherland Front won _an overwhelming victory. 

The constitution of Dec. 4, 1947, modeled after 
that of the U.S.S.R., provides that, the unicameral 
National Assembly shall be the supreme organ of 
government. The National Assembly is elected for 
a four-year term and chooses the Presidium and 
Prime Minister. The Permanent Bureau of the 
Fatherland Front directs the activities of that 
organization. Private enterprise and belongings 
earned by labor and savings are protected by the 
state. Much of Bulgaria’s industry has been na- 
tionalized, and more than half the arable land 
is incorporated in cooperative farms. 

The Premier is Vulko Chervenkov, Communist, 
elected Feb. 1, 1950. 

Following a series oi notes concerning the treat- 
ment of the American Legation, the United States 
formally broke off diplomatic relations with Bul- 
garia, Feb. 24. 1950. a 

Education and Religion. Bulgaria’s language is 
Slavonic. The main religion is Orthodox Greek. 
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Burma 
PYEE-DAUNG-SU MYANMA-NAINGGAN 
UNION OF BURMA 


ital: Rangoon. Area: 261,789 square 
Fopulation (U.N. est. 1953): 19,045,000. Le 
with dark blue canton bearing large wi 
ayn pene star with five smaller stars between 
D 5 

Descriptive. The Union of Burma, a Republic, is 
bounded on the North by Tibet and China, on the 
East by a ench Indo-China and Siam, on 
the South by the Bay of Bengal and on the West by 
the Bay of Bengal and Eastern Pakistan. 

The sub-continent of the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula of which Burma forms a part comprises a 
series of great river valleys running approximately 
North and South, divided from one another by 
mountain ranges and plateaus. The Irrawaddy 
Valley constitutes Burma proper. 

The Irrawaddy River is navigable for 900 miles 
and its tributary. the Chindwin. for 300. 

The 800-mile Burma Road figured preety, in 
World War Ii as an Allied supply e. 

Resources and Industries. The principal products 
are teakwood. rice, cotton, malze, , tin, 
silver and petroleum. The rubies, sapphires and 
jade found in Burma are unsurpassed in quality. 
Many British and other foreign companies s 
are operating in Burma on a reduced basis. 

An eight-year economic development plan for 
1953-1960, to cost 7,500 millien kyats ($1,575 mil- 
lion), is expected to double the national output of 
aprox. 3,500 million kyats. Large expenditures are 
being made for agriculture, water resources, min- 
ing, power, transport, and communciations. 

Monetary Unit. Kyat (100 pyas), value U.S. 2ic. 

History Government. Under British infiu- 
ence ‘since about 1612 under the East India 
Company, Burma was administered as part of 
British India from 1885 to 1937. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release, was de- 
tached from British India (April 1, 1937), made a 
self-governing unit of the British Commonwealth, 
and received a constitution. 

Burma became an independent nation completely 
outside the British Commonwealth by a treaty 
signed in London (Oct. 17, 1947, effective Jan. 4, 
1948), and became the 58th member of the United 
Nations April 19, 1948. A Constituent Assembly, 
elected April 9, 1947, unanimously passed a con- 
stitution Sept. 24, 1947, which recognizes the 
special position of Buddhism as the faith of the 
majority of citizens. Private proper ts and enter- 
prise are guaranteed, but monopolies are forbidden 
and provision is made for nationalization of 
branches of national.economy or single enterprises. 
The Union Parliament, elected for four-year terms, 
consists of the Chamber of Deputies, comprising 
about 250 members, and a Chamber of Nationalities 
of 125 members. The President is elected by Parlia- 
ment for a five-year term and re-election is per- 
mitted only once. He lacks power to veto bills, The 
Shan, Kachin, Karen and Karenni States and the 
Special Division of the Chins, outlying regions, are 
represented in the Union government by ministers 
from their own Parliaments and enjoy a large 
Measure of administrative autonomy. 

The Premier is U Nu (formerly styled Thakin 
Nu). President: Sir Ba U. The first permanent 
cabinet, replacing the provisional government, was 
installed Mar. 16, 1952, following serial-form 
elections, June 1951 to April 1952. 

For several years after gaining independence 
Burma was beset by civil strife by Communist 
groups and the Karens who make up about 6 per- 
cent of the population. A new state, Karen, about 
1,800 a mi. in East Burma, was proclaimed June 


Education and Religion. The indigenous races 
of Burma are of Mongoloid stock, allied to the 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Tibetans, Malays and 
others of eastern Asia. Burmese or one of its 
variants is spoken by nearly three-fourths of the 
population. Higher education is provided at 
the University of Rangoon and constituent col- 
leges. A state-controHed and homogenous system 
of schools was introduced after World War II. 

The chief religion is Buddhism, an offshoot of 
Hinduism which does net admit the principle of 
caste distinctions and class consciousness. 


Chile 
REPUBLICA DE CHILE 
Capital: Santiago. Area: 286,397 u 
Population (U.N. estimate 1953): 6,0’ 2.000. mee: 
white and red horizontal bars, with white star in 
a blue canton, 
Descriptive: The Republic of Chile lies on the 


th America, occu the strij 
land between the Andes and the south, Pacific. 


art ns 

Bayo (19,993 ft.), the Guallatiri (io'eas ft.) 
aster Island 2,000 miles west of Chile, with its 
hundreds of stone figures, and the two Juan Fer- 


most settlement. m 

Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded in 1543; 
Santiago, the capital, three hours inland, is two 
years older, 

Resources and Industries. The land in the north 
part is arid, but two provinces there, Tarapaca an 
Antofagasta, produced 95% of the world’s nitrate 
supply until the process of obtaining nitrate from 
tHe air was made commercially profitabie. Mining 
industries account for about 75% of Chile’s exports. 
There are 152 nitrate works, but only about 25 are 
in actual operation, piecing about 100,000 metric 
tons a month. About 70% of the world’s supply of 
iodine is a by-product of Chilean nitrate oficinas. 
Chile is the world’s second largest producer of 
copper. The provinces of Atacama and Coquimbo 
have enormous iron deposits estimated at a billion 
tons. South of Vaiparaiso are large beds of coal, the 
Teserve estimated at two billion tons. Other min- 

, erals are gold, silver, cobalt, zinc, manganese, 
’ borate, mica, mercury, iodine, salt, sulphur, marble 
and onyx. 

Agriculture is an important industry, There are 
many large dairy farms. Wheat, rice, barley, oats, 
beans, lentils, apples, melons, peaches, plums, nec- 
tarines, peas and potatoes are grown in abundance. 
Chile ranks high among wine producing countries 
with 36,308 vineyards covering 250,000 acres. 

ag ean 7 industries have developed greatly. 
With the creation (1939) of the Corporacion de 
Fomento de la Produccion (Corporation for the 
Promotion of Production) with a capital of $40,- 

,000, production of agriculture and manufac- 
tures has vastly increased, Huachipato, steel 
plant near Concepcion, is second only to Brazil’s 
i. Volta Redonda plant in Latin America. 

Chilean imports consist mainly of machinery, 

troleum, sugar, newsprint, automobiles, coffee, 
fea and maté and textiles. Besides minerals and 
wool the exports are chiefly meats, barley, oats, 
beans. lentils.and fresh fruits. 

Chile has about 6,000 miles of railroads, over 
half being state owned. There are 2,308 miles 
of airlines and 28,964 miles of roads. 

Monetary Unit. Peso (U.S. 0.9c, 1954). 


Foreign trade (in pesos): 


Imports Exports 
1951 1,595,000,000 . 1,803,000,000 
, 1952 1'795,000,000 -2,207,000,000 
; 1953 1'625,000,000  _—‘1,995,000,000 


History and Government. Chile became inde- 
pendent from Spain from 1810-1818. 

Under the constitution (amended 1943) the Presi- 
dent is eleeted for six -years, the 45 senators for 
eight, and 147 deputies for four, all by direct popu- 
lat vote. The President is Gen. Carlos Ibanez, 
elected Sept. 4, 1952 for a six-year term. Suffrage 
is universal for literate persons over 21. 

Chile has social security under which each 
worker contributes 2 per cent of his wages the 
employer a sum equal to 5 per cent of the wages, 
and the Government 144 per cent in return for 
which the worker gets retirement pay, discharge 
pay equal to one month’s pay for each year of 

“family assistance’ payment which 
aids in equalizing the burdens of large families, 

c and includes heaith insurance. 

: Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory between 7 and 15. A National Library, 
the University of Chile and a Catholic University 
are in Santiago. There is a university in Concep- 
cion and a technical university in Valparaiso. The 
Roman Catholic religion is dominant though not 
maintained by the state (since 1925) and all re- 
ligions are protected. The language is Spanish. 

Defense. All able-bodied citizens from 19 years 
to 45 are liable for army service. Service in the 
reserve of active Army is for 12 years and with the 
second reserve to the end of the 45th year. The 
Navy consists of one battleship, two cruisers, six 
destroyers, three submarines and auxiliary vessels. 
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The personnei is 15,000 men in normal ti A 
is an Air Service of four brigades. aco 


China 
CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Capital: Nanking; Provisional Capital: T’ai 
osa, Area, including outlying texritectea? ie 
‘beelear China proper, 2,279,134 square miles. 
Population (census 1953): 601,912,371. Flag: red 
with white sun in blue dexter canton. 
Descriptive. China, with about one-fourth of the 
world’s population, occupies a_territo: 
eastern part of Asia about one-third larger than 
continental United States. To the North lies 
Siberia; to the West the Kazakh and Kirghiz 
Soviet Republics; to the Southwest and South 
the barrier of the Himalayas forms the Tibetan- 
Indian frontier, French Indo-China, borders it on 
the South; and the China Sea and Yellow Sea on 
ae oe eer it er aes Japan 
. e country is of rolling ‘aphy, 
ee to high elevation in the Nort 5 es 


China Proper occupies the fertile southeastern 
part of the country, an area nearly twice the size 
of the United States east of the Mississippi. China 
Proper is one of the best watered countries of the 
world. From the mountains on the west three great 
rivers run in general course stretching for hundreds 
of miles. These rivers, the Yangtze, the Hwang ho 
(Yellow), and the Si-Kiang, drain four-fifths. 

A census taken by the People’s Republic gave a 
population total, including Nationalist Formosa, 
of 601,912,371 on June 30, 1953 as compared with 
the 1948 Nationalist census figure of 463,493,418. 

Resources and Industries. China is essentially 
agricultural. Total arable land is estimated (1950) 
at 192,000 square miles. Wheat, barley, corn, kao- 
liang, and millet and other cereals, with peas and 
beans, are produced in the North; rice, sugar and 
indigo in the South. Rice is the staple food of the 
Chinese. Fruit is grown in abundance. Fibre crops 
are important and include abutilon, hemp, jute, 
ramie and flax. Cotton is produced mostly in the 
Yangtze and Yellow River valleys and the country 
ranks as one of the great cotton producers of the 
world. Tea is cultivated principally in the West and 
South. One of the most important industries of 
prewar China was silk culture which has flourished 
4,000 years. Livestock is raised in large numbers. 
In years before World War II flour and rice milling 
had become extensive, together with tanning, ce- 
ment and glass manufacture. 

China is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world, with reserves estimated at 244,489,000,- 
000 tons. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 
mony, petroleum, tungsten, molybdenum, bismuth 
and salt. 

In 1947 there were 15,049 registered factories 
capitalized at CNC $1,078,094.080, mostly privately 
owned; 16 were foreign-owned and 493 by the gov- 
ernment. Employment was 983,130, including 394,- 
424 in textiles alone. Production in 1947 was: Coal, 
19,488,000 metric tons; steel, 63,000 m, tons; ma- 
chine tools, 19,011 sets; machines (manuf.), 68,814 
sets; cement, 735,929 m. tons; sulphuric acid, 15,- 
562,000 m. tons; nitric acid, 2,272 m. tons; alcohol, 
31,201,000 gals.; paper 125,187 m. tons; cotton 
yarn, 1,974,000 bales. 

Chief peacetime exports were animal products, 
oils, tallow, wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw silk, hides, 
skin, leather, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, 
piece goods, paper, cereals, beans and peas. Im- 
ports included cotton, wool, metals, fishery prod- 
ucts, tobacco, chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, coke, 
machinery and armaments, Trade was principally 
with the United States, Japan, Germany and 
Great. Britain. 

Monetary Unit. The Nationalist unit of cur- 
rency was the gold yuan (established Aug. 19, 
1948) with a nominal value of 25 American cents. 
This valuation declined sharply during the civil 
strife which began in 1948. 

History and Government. One of the oldest of 
monarchies, with a history reaching back to 2205 
B.C., China became a Republic following the 
Wuchang Uprising inspired by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
begun Oct. 10. 1911. 

The Japanese extended their power over China 
for 50 years after the Sino-Japanese war (1894). 
Korea was annexed (1910): Manchuria (1931-32). 
The border province of Jehvl was cut off as a 
buffer state in 1933, Japan invaded China on a 
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retext July 7, 1937, and set up a government in 
Beiping, called “The Provisional Government of 
the Republic of China” and established a second 
vegime ‘“‘The New Reformed Government of the 
Republic of China’’ at Nanking in 1938. 

Under the terms of surrender in World War II 
Japan returned all seized territories. 

The United States and Great Britain signed 
(Jan. 11, 1943) treaties with China abolishing 
extraterritorial and other special rights enjoyed 
for approximately 100 years. ‘The treaty ended 
special rights“enjoyed by the United States in the 
so-called Treaty Ports, in the Ls uaprrr Fa Quarter 
in Peiping and in international settlements in 
Shanghai and Amoy. The United States also gave 
up rights under the Boxer protocol, signed after 
the Boxer Rebellion (1901), including the right to 
station troops in China and special rights enjoyed 
by American vessels in Chinese waters. The inter- 
national settlements reverted to the administration 
and control of the Chinese Government. 

A new constitution became effective Dec. 25, 1947. 
It includes many American features. 

The Nationa: Assembiy is the supreme organ of 
the people. Members are elected on the basis of 
territorial and professional representation. They 
serve for a six-year term, subject to recall. The 
Assembly elects the President and Vice President. 
who likewise serve six-year terms; it also has the 
power to amend the Constitution. 

The National Government is a committee form 
Of government composed of a National Govern- 
ment Council, or State Council, whose chairman 
is known as President of the National Government, 
and five Yuan (Councils). 

A coalition was formed April 16-17, 1947 of the 
Kuomintang, dominant political party which came 
into power (1925) following the Nationalist Revolu- 
tion; the Young China Party, the Democratic So- 
cialists and a group of non-partisans. Not partici- 
pating in the government were the two largest 
minority parties—the Communists and the Demo- 
cratic League. The Kuomintang retained its pre- 
eminent position in the government. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, except for a 
period of semi-retirement in 1949, has been presi- 
dent of Nationalist China since 1943 and virtual 
ruler of the country since 1927. The premier since 
May 25, 1954 is O. K. Yui. The Nationalist govern- 
ment is a member of the United Nations, which 
does not recognize the Communist regime. 

The Soviet Union (U.S.S.R.) signed a treaty with 
China Aug. 14, 1945, providing for the joint owner- 
ship of the Chinese Changchun Ry., by Russia and 
China, managed by a board of 3 Russians, 2 
Chinese, with a Russian as chairman; the use of 
Dairen and Port Arthur jointly by China and the 
U.S.S.R., with the latter responsible for the defense 
of Dairen. Russia repudiated this treaty and with- 
drew recognition of the Republic of China (Na- 
tionalisty) after the Communist victories. It signed 
a new treaty with the Peoples Republic of China 
(Communist) Feb. 15, 1950. 

After more than seven years of war with Japan 
(July 7, 1937-Aug. 5, 1945), internal disturbances 
arose involving the Kuomintang, Communists and 
various other factions. Manchuria was lost to the 
Chiang regime Oct. 30, 1948 and China Proper 
came under domination of Chinese Communist 
armies during 1949-1950. The Nationalist. govern- 
ment moved to Taipei, Formosa, 110 miles off the 
mainland, Dec. 8, 1949. 

Education and Religion. China has all the im- 
portant religions of the world, but none of its own. 
Confucianism and Taoism are considered by the 
Chinese more as political philosophies and teach- 
ings. Buddhism was introduced from India and 
has the most followers, though its influence has 
declined. Mohammedanism and Christianity came 
from Europe. It is estimated that there are 50,- 
000,000 Mohammedans with more than 42,000 
mosques, and 3,280,000 Catholics and 700,000 Pro- 
testants, 

Since 1922 the education system has been mod- 
elled after the American system. The government 
promulgated (1944) a law providing for the estab- 
lishment of one public school for every ‘‘pao’”’ 
(100 to 150 households) in the country in a move 
to combat illiteracy. Education in the schools is 
free and attendance compulsory for children be- 
tween the ages of six and 12. 

In 1946-1947 there were 290,617 primary schools 
in China with an enrollment of 23,813,705. Second- 
ary schools numbered 5.892 (1947) with 1.878.523 
pupils. Universities and colleges totaled 207 (1948) 
with 148,000 students. The People’s Republic re- 
orted 219,700 students officially enrolled in insti- 
utions of higher education in 1953. 

Defense. China has a national Army which gets 
its recruits through a system of compulsory citizen- 
ship service for a period of three years. There is 
also the regular Army with voluntary and obliga- 
tory service for six years and with extended service 
up to the ages of 20 and 25. The Nationalist 
armies had an estimated strength of about 600,000 
in early 1953. The Navy, comprised of units trans- 
ferred from British and U. S. Navies and received 
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escorts and smaller vessels. 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN) 

Formosa, last str id of Nationalist China 

since 1950, is an between on 

the South and Japan to the North with 
Sea on the West and Pacific Ocean on the 

A range mountains from the North forms the 

backbone of the spre with et nate ~Mi. 


from Japanese reparations, includes 9 destroyers, 
many destroyer 


Nitaka, 14,500 feet. The n is ex- 
ceedingly steep and cragey but the western slope 
is flat, Yertile and w cultivated, ding two 


rice crops each year. The area is 13,800 square 
miles and the population at 7,617,753. Princi- 
pal harbors are Keelung and Kaohsiung. The 
Penghu island group provides naval bases. The 
principal crops, besides rice, are tea, sugar, 
sweet potatoes, ramie, jute, tumeric and camphor. 
Minerals include gold, silver, copper and coal, 
largely undeveloped. 

Index of industrial production (1951—100) has 
been: 1952, 124.3; Sept., 1953, 152.7. rts in 
my amounted to $130,000,000; imports, $101,000,- 


Formosa was _ ceded by.China (1895) to J&j 
after the Sino-Japanese War and was ee io 
China as a province (1945) after the surrender of 
Japan. Japan renounced all claims to Formosa 
and the Pescadores in the Treaty of Peace, Sept. 
8, 1951. China did not take part in the treaty. 
Japan a a separate treaty with China Apr. 
The Pescadores (Pheng-hu) a group of islands 
with an area of approximately 50 square miles and 
& population bordering on 60,000, are between For- 
mosa and the coast of China, by which they were 
ceded to Japan (1895). The islands remained under 
Japanese rule until restored to China (1945), and 
are administered as a part of Formosa. Sugar 
cane is produced. 


PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
CHUNG-HUA JEN-MIN KUNG-HO KUO 


The People’s Republic of China (Communist) 
was proclaimed in Peiping (Peking) Sept. 21, 1949, 
by the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference under Mao Tze-tung, Communist leader. 
Chou En-lai was named premier and foreign min- 
ister Oct.- 1, 1949. By defeating the Nationalist 
armies, the Chinese mainland, the islands of Hai- 
nan and Chusan, and the principal cities, including 
Shanghai and Canton, fell to the Communists. 

A close rapprochement of the Communist re- 
gime and the U. S. S. R. was immediately estab- 
lished. Mao and Chou -lai visited Moscow and 
signed a 30-year treaty of ‘‘friendship, alliance and 
mutual assistance,’’ Feb. 15, 1950, which invali- 
dated the 1945 treaty between the Soviet Union and 
Nationalist China authorized by the Yalta Agree- 
ment, and substituted the People’s Republic for 
the Nationalists in administration of the Chang- 
chun Ry., Dairen and Port Arthur. The two par- 
ties agreed to join no coalition against each other 
and to consult on mutual interests. Great Britain 
offered recognition of the People’s Republic Jan. 1, 
1950, but was ignored, Recognition also was 
granted by ‘Afghanistan, Burma, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Ceylon, Denmark, Finland, Israel, India, Indo- 
nesia, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, 
Switzerland. The United States refused recogni- 
tion, and, after its consular officers had met with 
abuse, withdrew consular representatives; It has 
opposed the demand of the People’s Republic for 
China’s seat in the United Nations. The U.S. op- 
poses Communist China’s entry into the U.N. and 
protects ‘Nationalist Formosa against attack with 
its fleet. Communist China carries on bitter radio 
attacks against the U.S. 

The People’s Republic sent armies into Tibet and 
forced its ‘protection’? on that government, al- 
lowing the Dalai Lama to retain religious author- 
ity. Its armies intervened as ‘‘volunteers’’ in the 
Korean war Nov. 26,1950, using some Soviet equip- 
ment and Soviet-built planes. Thus it became the 
chief enemy of the U.S. and the U.N. contingents. 
An Armistice was signed July 27, 1953. 

The People’s Republic divided up large land 
holdings; began rebuilding Manchurian industries; 
established controls for imports and exports; took 
over finance and tried to stop inflation; ousted for- 
eign missions and religious schools; revised educa- 
tion to teach the Marxian’ economy; gave women 
equal rights with men, prohibiting bigamy and 
concubinage. 

Complete collectivization of 100,000,000. peasant 
families is visualized in less than ten years. Only 
two percent belonged to collective farms in 1954. 

In 1953 Peiping began the first of its five-year 
economic plans, with stress on food and heavy 
industries. It set as a 1959 goal the industry leve 
attained by the U.S.S.R. in 1932 (Coal, 64,600,000 
tons; oil, 22,300,000 tons; steel, 5,900,000 tons; 
cement, 3,500,000 tons; electric power, 13,500,000,- 
000 kwh; and 50,000 tractors and 24,000 motor 
vehicles), with individual gains targets of 50 to 600 
percent over previous China highs. In food pro- 


duction, it set a target of 275,000,000 to 300,000,- 
000 tons cond "plat 
ager ne the end of its second five-year plan 
transporta 


ies es istee nae development of 
China, ae oa ae 


in Western 
The government concluded an eight-year mu- 
Ter non-aggression pact with India, April 29, 


The regular army is estimated at approx, 
3,000,000, including 2,500,000 in 70 Arstcline’ ar- 
mies; also 1,500,000-2,000,000 regional district 


MONGOLIA 

Mongolia, a large livestock region, devoted prin- 
cipally to raising sheep, is dominated by the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic (Communist), occupying 
the former Outer Mongolia. It is bounded on the 
North by the Siberian part of the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic, on the West by Sinki- 
ang, on the South and East by China proper and 
Manchuria, Its area is about 622,744 sq. mi.; popu- 
lation, est. over 900,000. Its capital is Ulan Bator, 
formerly Urga. 

f mines gold, coal and marble. There are 
wool-cleaning and building materials plants, shoe 
factories, tanneries and other processing plants. 

At a plebiscite Oct. 20, -1945, it severed all ties 
‘with China and formed a Soviet state. Nationalist 
China recognized it Jan. 5, 1946. It is using a 
planned economy in livestock raising and support- 
ing manufacture of essential articles. 

Premier: Tse Den Bal (May 28, 1952). 

Inner Mongolia consists of three provinces: Sui- 
yuan, Chahar and Ninghsia. Under the pressure 
of Japanese militarists an autonomous government 
was set up (April 23, 1934) in Pailingmiao to 
handle local affairs. An autonomous Republic was 
set up (May 12, 1947) by Chinese Communists. 


SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 

Sinkiang (New Dominion), in Central Asia, 
comprising Chinese furkestan, Kulja and Kash- 
garia, fell under Communist control in 1949. Its 
area is 633,802 square miles; population (est. 
1948), is 4,047,450, including Turks, Mohammedans 
and Chinese, largely nomadic. 

Along the Kasngar and Yarkand Rivers there 
is much irrigation, and cereals, fruits and vege- 
tables are grown with wool, cotton and silk pro- 
duction. Tihwa (Urumchi) and Kuldja are the 
chief cities. 

Claimed by China for 2,000 years and under 
sporadic control for 500, Sinkiang has come under 
Soviet influence in recent years. During the period 
1930-1940 their geologists proved it to be China’s 
richest region in strategic materials, including 
tungsten, wolfram, molybdenum, copper, zinc, coal, 
uranium and oil. In 1951-1952 important industrial 
potentials were reported under development, in- 
cluding radar-screened airfields, railroads and 
atomic research piants. The province was declared 
an autonomous region, similar to Inner Mongolia, 
late in 1953. 


TIBET 

Tibet is bounded on the North by Sinkiang and 
on the South by Nepal; Burma, India and Pakistan. 
The country is situated between the Himalaya and 
Kunlun. Mount and hitherto practically closed 
to strangers. he trade is with India mostly, 
being carried on through lofty passes, some of 
which are 14,000 to 18,000 ft. high, which are 
impassable in winter. The capital is Lhasa. 
The area of Tibet is 475,000 square miles with wide 
areas unexplored. Its average altitude is 16,000 ft. 
Population was estimated 1,000,000 in July, 1948. 
The religion is Lamaism, form of Buddhism. 

The highest grade musk is obtained from the 
muskdeer, now becoming very scarce in Tsarung 
mountains in Southeastern Tibet. 

With only token resistance, Tibet accepted su- 
zerainty of the Chinese Communist regime under 
a pact signed May 23, 1951. A communist Tibetan 
Autonomous Government was ‘announced Dec. 20, 
1953, revising the quasi-religious administration 
of the rival Dalai and Panchen Lamas who had 
been included on the administrative committee 


since 1951. é 
A program of modernization was begun in 1952, 


‘including roads, vital industries and minerals. Rich 


deposits of uranium, gold, copper, coal and iron 
are reported, 


MANCHURIA (NORTHEASTERN PROVINCES) 

Manchuria, the former Manchu state, with an 
area of 404,428 square miles; population (1940) in- 
cluding Jehol Province, 43,233,954, is bounded on 
the North by Siberia (U.S.S.R.), on the East by 
Siberia and Korea, on the South by the Yellow Sea 
and China, and on the West by China, Siberia and 
Mongolia. 

Manchuria is divided from Korea by the Yalu 
river, which became the line U. N. airplanes could 
not cross during the Korean war, 1951-53. 
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including iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and oil shale. 


ae : ices WANE ‘UNG ” 
wantung is the southern part of the Liaotun 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Mancburie; 
bounded on the East by the Bay of Korea, on the 
South by the Yellow Sea and on the West by the 
Liaotung Gulf. The capital is Dairen. The area is 
1,438 square miles; the population (1935), 1,656,726. 

Russia leased Kwantung from China and ‘con- 
structed the strongly fortified city of Port Arthur 
and the nearby commercial ice-free port of Dalny 
(Dairen), chief seaport of Manchuria. 

Japan seized Port Arthur (1905), and at the close 
of the Russo-Japanese War took over the lease 
in the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905). It was re- 
stored to the U.S.S.R. by the Yalta Agreement 
(Feb. 11, 1945), which agreement also inter- 
nationalized Dairen. Russia has not permitted 
free access to the ports. 

Return of the Chang-chun railroad, Port Arthur 
and Dairen to (Communist) China was specified in 
the 1950 Soviet-Chinese Communist treaty of 
friendship and mutual assistance. Under modify- 
ing agreements announced-Sept. 16, 1952, effective 
Dec. 31, the U.S.S:R. withdrew from active ad- 
ministration of the Chang-chun railroad. The 
1,500-mile railroad runs laterally from Manehouli 
to Suifenho and southward from Harbin to Dairen. 


Colombia 
LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA 


Capital: Bogota. Area (estimated): 439,617 square 
miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1953): 12,033,000. 
Flag: wide yellow horizontal band above narrow 
blue and red bands. 

Descriptive. The Republic of Colombia, situated 
in the extreme northwest of South America, ex- 
tends up the Isthmus of Panama to the Republic 
of Panama. It nas a coast line of 913 miles on 
the Pacific Ocean, and 1,094 miles on the Caribbean 
Sea. It has as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil on 
the East, and Ecuador and Peru on the South. 

Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run through 
the country from North to South. The eastern 
range consists mostly of high table lands, cool 
and healthful, and densely populated. The Magda- 
lena River, in the East, rises in the high Andes and 
flows north into the Caribbean Sea, 12 miles from 
Barranquilla. It is navigable for over 800 miles. 

Snow-crested mountains standing almost directly 
over the equator are one of many examples of 
scenic splendor in Colombia. Tourists are also at- 
tracted by the famous Teyuendama Falls, a natural 
wonder near Bogota. 

Bogota, the capital (founded in 1538), is situated 
in the Andes 8,660 ft. high. To reach it by the 
Magdalena River and rail requires nearly a week; 
but a daily airplane service makes it in 244 hours. 
There is daily airplane service to the U. S. 

Resources and Industries. The soil of Colombia is 
fertile and agriculture is a growing industry. Mild 
coffee is produced extensively, accounting for 80% 
of export trade. Rice, tobacco and cotton are cul- 
tivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, wheat and 
bananas. Dyewoods are important commercially. 
Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees are being 
exploited. 

The country is rich in minerals. Seventy-five 
miles from Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines 
which have been in operation for four centuries. 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines. 
Other minerals are gol, silver, copper, lead, mer- 
cury, cinnabar, manganese, platinum, coal, iron. 
limestone, salt and petroleum. 

The 235-mi, Magdalena Valley Railroad, begun 
in Jan. 1953, to run N, from La Dorada to Capulco, 
will integrate transportation and open 44,000 sq, 
mi. of territory for colonization. 

Colombia’s principal imports are textiles, metal- 
lic products, transport materials, food, chemicals 
and machinery. 

Monetary Unit, Peso (U. S. 40c, base rate, 1954). 

Foreign trade (in pesos): 

Imports 


Dp 
1951 988,800,001 

1952 1,038,400,00! 1,183,100,000 

1953 1,366,800,000 1,490.300,000 
History and Government. The country, conquered 
and ruled by Spain for 300 years, won its freedom 
in the revolt of the Spanish-American colonies 


Exports 
1,093,400,000 
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the liberator 


, Simon Bolivar, estab- 
Republic of Greater Colombia tn 1819 


and finally 
stitution dated Aug. 5, -1886. 
Nov. 3, 1903 becoming a separate republic. 

The Congress consists of a Senate of 63 pose 
elected for a term of four years, and a House 
Representatives of 132, elected directly by the peo- 
ple every two pears: Women 21 and over received 
the right to vote and hold office Aug. 25, 1954. The 
President is elected by direct vote for four years 
and is ineligible for the following term. 

President Laureano Gomez, Conservative, elected 
Nov. 27, 1949, was deposed June 13, 1953, in a coup 
led by Lieut. Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla. Gen. 
Pinilla es president for a four-year term 
Aug. 3, 1954. 

Education and Religion. The population is mainly 
whites and half castes with only 105,807 Indians. 
Education is free but not compulsory. The Na- 
tional University (founded 1572) is in Bogota. 
There are four other universities. Roman Catholic 
is the prevailing religion but all are tolerated. 
Bpanish is the language of the country. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 30 with actual service for one 
year. The Navy consists of two destroyers and 
frigates, gunboats and others. The Air Force com- 
prises fighting and training squadrons. 


Costa Rica 
REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA 


Capital: San Jose. Area (estimated): 19,653 
square miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1953): 
881,000, Flag: five horizontal stripes, blue, white, 
red (wide), white, blue; emblem in red stripe. 

Descriptive. Costa Rica, a Republic, in the south- 
ern part of Central America, has Nicaragua for its 
neignbor on the North and Panama on the South. 
The lowlands by the Caribbean have a _ tropical 
climate. The interior pistes, with an altitude of 
about 4,000 ft., has a temperate climate. 

San Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean; 
93 by rai¥ from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean— 
the country’s industrial and cultural center. The 
crater atop Poas Volcano is the- largest in the 
world. Puerto Limon occupies one of the sites 
where Columbus landed on his fourth and last visit 
to America, 

Costa Rica is. well served by steamship and 
airplane services. There is an international air- 
port at La Sabana, 5 minutes from San Jose. 

Resources and Industries. Coffee of a hign qual- 
ity is the chief crop and export, followed by ba- 
manas, cocoa and abaca, Corn, sugar cane, rice, 
tobacco and potatoes are cultivated. The distilla- 
tion of spirits is a government monopoly. 

The forests are extensive, and lumber industry 
is becoming important. Gold and silver are mined 
on the Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, 
alabaster, granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, 
sulphur and copper. 

Chief imports are flour, textiles, sugar, rice, in- 
dustrial machinery, gasoline, leather, hardware and 
tools. Three-fourths of foreign trade is with the 
United States. 

Monetary Unit. Colon (U. S. 17.64c). 

History and Government. Although once a part 
of the Confederation of Central America (1824- 
1829), Costa Rica has been independent since 1821. 

The Constitution presently in force was adopted 
Nov. 8, 1949. It abolishes the Army as a permanent 
institution. The legislative power is vested in a 
Chamber of Deputies, 45 in number, with four- 
year terms, under universal suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Cabinet 
of eight. The President cannot be re-elected during 
the two succeeding terms. Voting is compulsory. 

President: Jose Figueres, elected July 26, 1953. 

Religion and Education. Primary education is 
compulsory and free. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion include the University of Costa Rica and Na- 
tional School of Agriculture, both in San Jose; 
Inter-American Institute of Agriculture Sciences in 
Turrialba. The language of the country is Spanish, 
English is taught inethe public schools. Roman 
Catholic is the religion, but the nation has re- 
ligious liberty. 

Defense. Order within the country is kept by a 
Civil Guard force of 500, trained by a United States 
Army mission. The Guard can be increased from 
the reserves in times of emergency. 


Cuba 
REPUBLICA DE CUBA 
Capital: Havana, Area: 44,206 square miles. 
Population (1953 census): 5,814,112. Flag: three 
blue, two white stripes, alternated, with large 
white star in red triangle at mast. 
Deseriptive. Cuba, the ‘‘Pearl of .the Antilles,” 
largest island of the West Indies, Hes among the 


mi} ast lini uding 
about 2,500 miles in length. It has n 
bors, notably that of Havana, one of 
safest in the world, also Guantanamo, 
Honda. Guantanamo was leased in 1903 
Eatted Sheer for an eae ene tee of Pinos 
es), sq. mi. longs 2 
ieee rise in Binar del Rio Province in the 
West, and in Oriente in the East, where they reach 
a er Guanes os 3,000 ae le cad 
Turquino (8, .) as the highes . San 
abe is — a wee but Matanzas and 
avana are fiat and rolling. 

The soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat. 
and humidity the_vegetation is of rare richness. 
It is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 
covered with dense forest. The ro; palm tree 
dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits and 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempera~ 
is 76 and the mean rainfall 40.6 ones 


and 75% of total exports: rovides about 
three-fourths of its rail traffic. Uni States citi- 
zens have furnished much of the estimated billion- 
dollar investment in the industry. 

Largest cane sugar producer in the world, the 
nation devotes some 2,285,000 acres to this crop. 
The amount of sugar exported to the United States 
is in accordance with a quota established by the 
Washington government. It supplies about 40% of 
U.S. sugar requirements. 

Tobacco raising and the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarettes rank second in importance. Tobacco 
is cultivated chiefly in the famous Vuelta-Abajo 
district. Other agricultural products are molasses, 
coffee, pineapples, bananas, citrus fruit and cocoa- 
nuts. Cabinet woods (mahogany and cedar), dye- 
woods, fibres, gums, resins and oils are important 
commercially. Iron, copper, manganese, nickel and 
salt are some of the minerals. 

There are more than 9,000 miles of railroads, 
with a main trunk line running across the Island 
from Guantanamo Bay to Guane, a distance of 
more than 700 miles. Havana, Camaguey and San 
Antonio de:los Banos are important air bases. The 
first steel plant was erected in 1954 at Guanaba- 
coa near Havana. 

The Blanquita Theater in Havana, which opened 
Dec. 30, 1949, has the largest seating capacity of 
any theater in the world. It seats 6,500, making it 
larger than New York’s Radio City Music Hall. 

Monetary Unit. Peso, at par with U. S. dollar. 

History and Government. Cuba was discovered 
by Columbus, Oct. 28, 1492, on his first voyage and 
originally called Juana. Cuba is its Indian name. 
Except for a period, 1762-63, it was a Spanish 
colony until 1898. Mistreatment of the natives by 
Spanish governors led to frequent demands for 
annexation to the U. S. in the 19th century. In 
1898 the U. S. intervened and after the. short 
Spanish-American war gained its liberty by the 
Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. See Memorable 
Dates. Cuba became a republic in 1902, after the 
U. S. withdrew. A treaty put into force the Platt 
Amendment, 1903, giving the U. S.°the right to 
intervene in Cuban internal affairs. A new treaty, 
1934, relinquished this right. 

A new Constitution providing for social security, 
wages and hours regulations and other reforms 
went into effect Oct. 10, 1940, replacing an earlier 
one, Voting is compulsory. The president, elected 
for a 4-year term, cannot succeed “himself. The 
president is Maj. Gen. Fulgencio Batista y Zaldivar 
ots bok oo bres coment by ao d’etat 

i i » from Dr. Carlos Pr 
elected tay Bu, 1048. © Socarras, 
ring Gen. Batista’s campaign for reelection 
Andres Domingo Morales y del Castillo was named 
interim President, Aug. 14, 1954, pending regular 
presidential election scheduled for Nov. 1. 

Education and Religion. Education is compulsory 
between the ages of seven and 14. Among the 
higher institutions of learning is the University of 
neon ae He Cin ne Roman Catholic 

on is predominant. e language is S 
ee ea Wea understood. 4 age 

efense, Compulsory military service was 
lished Jan. 5, 1942. ier 


Czechoslovakia 
CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA 
Capital: Prague (Praha). Area: 49,381 square 
miles. Population (1950 census): 12,340,000. Flag: 
white and red horizontal bands, with blue tn 
angle extending from mast to midpoint. 

Descriptive. Czechoslovakia lies athwart the 
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‘heart of Europe from East to West and, like Switz- 
erland, Austria and Hungary, is a land-locked 
country without direct access to the sea. Its bound- 
aries are, in the North, Germany and Poland; in 
the South Austria, Hungary and Ukrainian S.S.R.; 
in the West ree and in the East Poland. 
Its extreme length about 600 miles and its 
width varies from 50 to 100 miles. 

There are two extensive mountain systems in 
Czechoslovakia: the al pee es in the Eastern parts 
of Moravia and Slovakia and the Sudeten in the 
West on the German border. Forests are famous for 
hunting and are the habitat of the bear, the 
chamois, the ibex, wildcat and wild boar. 

Resources and Industries. Czechoslovakia pos+ 
sesses one of the richest territories in Europe, both 
in the matter of natural resources and industrial 
development. Agriculture and forestry claim 40% of 
the population. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, 
sugar beets, corn and hops are grown in abundance. 
The Skoda munition factories in Pilsen, among the 
most extensive and efficient in the world, have been 
renamed Stalin Works. There were also numerous 
textile and paper mills, glass, furniture, stone, 
metal and chemical factories. Mineral wealth is 
great and comprises both soft and hard coal, iron, 
graphite and garnets, silver, copper, lead, agd 
rock-salt, Large-scale ng for uranium is re- 
ported under compulsion. 

Monetary Unit. Koruna. It was drastically re- 
valued May 30, 1953, and linked to the Soviet ruble, 
1.80. to 1. The new currency rate ranged from 5 
to 50 old korunas for one new unit. Internal 
state debts incurred after 1945 were voided and 
most rationing was abandoned. 

The nationalized economy is closely coordi-~ 
nated with that of the U.S.S.R. Trade with other 
Communist countries accounts for 70% of imports, 
68% of exports. 

History and Government. Czechoslovakia is a 
Communist republic with a Soviet-type constitu- 
tion, nationalized industries, and one-party elec- 
tions. The Czechs and Slovaks are of Slav origin. 

the 9th century they formed the Mora- 
vian empire, destroyed by Magyar invasions. Bo- 
hemia, the Czech state, became a kingdom. Its 
crown was at different times seized by Polish and 
Austrian rulers. In 1612 Prague was the capital of 
Austria, In the Thirty Years war Bohemia lost its 
independence and its leaders were crushed. In the 
Revolution of 1848 it wrung concessions for the 
peasants from the Hapsburgs. 

In 1914-1918 Thomas G. Masaryk and Eduard 
Benes led a provisional government in western 
capitals preparing a republic upon Austrian defeat. 
It proclaimed Czech independence in Washington 
Oct. 18, 1918. When Austria fell Oct 28, 1918, the 
republic of Czechoslovakia was proclaimed, and 
the Slovaks adhered Oct. 30. Masaryk was presi- 
dent, 1918-1935, when he retired at 85 and was 
succeeded by Benes. Demands by Hitler of inde- 
pendence for the Sudeten Germans caused Britain 
and France to agree to the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia at Munich Sept, 30, 1938. Parts 
were given to Poland and Hungary. Dr. Emil 
Hacha pecame president. In the war Hitler abol- 
ished the republic. In 1944-45 Czechoslovakia, 
which had suffered severely during the war, was 
freed by Russian and American armies. Dr. Benes 
returned as president May 8, 1945. In the elec- 
tions of 1946 the Communists proved the strongest 
party and Klement Gottwald, Communist, was 
made prime minister. Part of the former republic 
was returned, but the Ruthenian portion (Carpa- 
tho-Ukraine) was ceded to Soviet Russia, 1945. 

The Communists forced nationalization of 
many industries, muzzled the press, suppressed na- 
tional minorities and expelled 2,000,000 Germans 
from the Sudetenland, A Soviet-type constitution 
was adopted Feb., 1948. It gives supreme legisla- 
tive power to the Czech National Assembly of 300 
élected for 6 years, and in Slovakia to a similar 
assembly of 100 and executive power to a board of 
commissioners. Gottwald, as premier, forced a 
Communist cabinet on Benes, with the exception 
of Jan Masaryk, foreign minister. Masaryk died 
in a fall from a window Mar. 10. Benes resigned 
June 7, 1948 and died Sept. 3. Gottwald was 
named president and Antonin Zapotocky premier 
June 14, 1948. 

A reorganization of the government, announced 
Feb. 2, 1953, placed chief power in the hands of a 
presidium. Its president is Antonin Zapotocky, 
elected by Parliament Mar. 21, 1953 to_succeed 
Klement Gottwald (died March 14), Premier: 
Viliam Siroky, who repiaced Zapotocky. 

Since 1949 the government has harassed Ameri- 
can businessmen and diplomats. Spectacular es- 
zapes by Czechs to American lines have disclosed 
the unrest in their country. 

Education and Religion. An estimated 75 percent 
of the population is Roman Catholic. the rest 
Protestant and other faiths. A government decree 
dated July 14, 1950, abolished private theological 
schools and substituted similar state-controlled 
institutes. 
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Institutions of Sr 3 learning are the Czech 
University in Prague (founded in 1348); the Uni- 
versities of Brno and of Bratislava and a number 
of technical universities. 

Defense. Universal military service for all be- 
tween 20 and 50 was re-established in 1945; with 
service for two years. With the Communist coup, 
the army was purged of unsympathetic leaders and 
believed reorganized by U.S.S.R. advisers. Its army 
contains 22 divisions (est, 1953). 


Denmark 
KONGERIGET DANMARK 


Capital: Copenhagen, Area: 16,576 square miles. 
Population (govt. estimate, 1953, including Faroe 
Islands and Greenland): 4,408,400. Flag: white 
cross on red field (Dannebrog). 


Descriptive. Denmark, a kingdom, occupies the 
peninsula of Jutland, thrusting out to the North 
from Germany, which is its only land neighbor, 
between the North Sea and the Baltic Sea, with 
the adjacent islands. The Skagerrak separates it 
from Norway. and Kattegat from Sweden. The 
country consists of low undulating plains 

Resources and Industries. One third of the popu- 
lation lives by agriculture on more than 70% of 
the usable land. Denmark normally exports more 
butter and produces more bacon than any other 
country except the U. S, Fisheries are valuable. 

The first cooperative consumers’ society was 
established 1866 and today the system has 1,984 
affiliated societies and includes 420,000 house- 
holds, about 45% of the whole population. Danish 
farmers operate more than 1,300 co-operative dai- 
ries, 60 co-operative bacon factories and numerous 
slaughterhouses. 

Industrial exports in 1953 amiounted to 2,050,459, - 
000 kroner, compared with 2,196,363,000 in. 1952. 

Monetary Unit. Krone (U. S. 14.48c). 

Annual foreign trade in million kroner: 


. Imports Exports 
1951 6,993 5193 
1952 6,645 5,874 
1953 6,908 6,173 

Trade with the United States in million kroner: 

1951 745 163 
1952 550 279 
1953 300 407 


History and Government. The origin of Copen- 
hagen (Kébenhavn) dates back to ancient times, 
when the fishing and trading place named Hayn 
(port) grew up on a cluster of islets in the Sound, 
but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded as the 
actual founder of the city. On one of the islets he 
built a stronghold against the pirating Wends and 
the remnants of this still exist underground in 
front of Christiansborg. Elsinore (Helsingér) con- 
tains the reputed grave of Hamlet, the Danish 
prince immortalized by Shakespeare. A _ great 
attraction here is the castle of Kronborg which 
once commanded the Sound when duties were 
exacted from every passing vessel. 

American Independence Day is celebrated an- 
nually since 1912 in Rebild National Park, near 
Aalborg. 

Denmark has public assistance, health insurance, 
disability and old-age pensions, workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance, 

The King and Parliament jointly hold legislative 
power. A new constitution, adapting the Constitu- 
tion of 1849 to modern needs, was BeproNee by 
Parliament following general elections of April 21, 
1953 and ratified by a plebiscite May 28, 1953. It 
made women eligible to succeed to the throne, sub- 
stituted a unicameral Parliament (the Folketing) 
of 179 members for the former two-chamber Rigs- 
dag, lowered the voting age from 25 to 23 years, 
changed the status of Greenland from that of a 
colony to a full member of the Danish Common- 
wealth with representatives -in Parliament, and 
made legal provision for Denmark’s full coopera- 
tion in projects of international scope through a 
clause ceding Danish sovereignty rights in certain 
cases, if approved by five-sixths of the Folketing 
members or by plebiscite majority. 

The King of Denmark is Frederik IX (born 
March 11, 1899) who succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father, King Christian X (April 
20, 1947). He married Princess Ingrid of Sweden 
and es have three daughters: Princess Mar- 
grethe, heir-presumptive (born April 16, 1940). 
Princess Benedikte (born April 29, 1944), Princess 
Anne-Marie (born Aug, 30, 1946). The King has 
one brother, Prince Knud (born July 27, 1900). 
Until the 1953 constitution change, Prince Knud, 
the King’s brother, was heir-presumptive — (now 
fourth in succession). 

Prime Minister: Hans Hedtoft, Social Democrat, 
appointed Sept. 30, 1953. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran is the established religion, but there is com- 
plete religious tolerance, Education is compulsory. 
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GREENLAND 

Greenland, a huge island between the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86 
N. lat. Its total area is 827,300 square miles, 
705,234 of which are ice-capped. Most of the 
island is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in alti- 
tude. The average thickness of the ice cap is 
1,000 ft. The population (1951) was 22,890 natives 
and 1,269 Europeans. The capital is Godthaab. 

The deposits of cryolite are the largest in the 
world. Fish, fur and graphite are the other exports. 

Greenland trade has been a state monopoly of 
Denmark since 1776. Denmark’s only colony, it 
became a full member of the Danish Common- 
wealth under the constitution of 1953. 

A defense agreement signed by Denmark and 
the United States, April 27, 1951, grants facili- 
ties in Greenland to the U.S. and other North 
Atlantic Pact nations. 


Dominican Republic 
REPUBLICA DOMINICANA 


Capital: Ciudad Trujilio. Area (est.) 19,333 
square miles. Population (U.N. est. 1953): 2,291,- 
000. Flag: four alternating red and blue squares 
quartered by white cross. 


Descriptive. The Dominican Republic occupies 
the eastern two-thirds of the Island of Hispanola 
(called La Espanola by Columbus), second largest 
of the Greater Antilles, situated between Cuba on 
the West and Puerto Rico on the East. The boun- 
dary between it and the Republic of Haiti, which 
occupies the western part of the island, is 193 
miles long. It has a coastline of 1,017 miles. 
Climate is generally sub-tropical. 

Resources and Industries. The land is very fertile, 
about 15,500 square miles being cultivable; agri- 
culture and stock raising are the principal indus- 
tries. Sugar, cacao, molasses, coffee, rice, corn and 
tobacco are the chief products. 

The country contains deposits of silver, plati- 
num, copper, iron, salt and petroleum and the 
industry is under development. 

Chief manufactures are rum, alcohol, chocolate, 
molasses, textiles and apparel, chemicals, shoes, 
furniture. 

Monetary Unit. Peso, at par with the U. S. 
dollar. 

Annual trade with the U.S. (in dollars): 


Imports Exports 
1951 58,595,441 118,712,052 
1952 79,389,550 115,014,717 
1953 86,831,729 104,233,605 
History and Government. The Republic was 


formed (1844) after the successive expulsion of the 
Spanish, French and Haitians. Santo Domingo was 
long the center of Spanish power in America. 

A new constitution was proclaimed (June 20, 
1929) and modified (June 9, 1934) and again (Jan., 
1942). The President is elected by direct vote 
every five years. The National Congress consists 
of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. All per- 
sons over 18 have the right of suffrage. The 
President: Hector B. Trujillo, elected May 16, 1952. 

Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed of whites, mulattoes, and a 19 percentage of 
negroes. The State has no religion and there is 
toleration for all faiths. The population is almost 
wholly Roman Catholic. Education is free and com- 
pulsory. The language is Spanish, but English is 
widely spoken. The University of Santo Domingo 
was established 1538 by the Dominicans. 


_ Defense. The armed forces comprise approx- 
imately 12,000 officers and men. The Navy operates 
a coastal patrol. There is an air corps. 


Ecuador 
REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR 


Capital: Quito. Area (estimated): 175,851 square 
miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1953): 3,439,000. 
Flag: broad yellow bar above narrower blue and 
red bands respectively with coat of arms in center. 


Descriptive. Ecuador, on the Pacific Coast of 
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cereals, potatoes, fruits, . Cacao ranks 
first in exports by value. Others include Kapok, 
rubber, mangrove bark, coffee and Sig eo, skins. 
The so-called Panama or ‘‘Jipijapa’’ ts, made 
of Toquilla straw, are manufactured in Ecuador. 

Ecuador is the chief source of the supply of 
balsa, a light wood, half as heavy as cork but 
very strong and used in aircraft and _ ships. 

The chief imports are cotton goods, metals, 
jewelry, foodstuffs, liquors, drugs, chemicals: 
woolen, silk, rayon and linen goods. The United 
States ranks first as the source of imports. 

Monetary Unit. Sucre (U. S. 6.6c). 

History and Government. Following three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule, the Presidency of Quito 
(Ecuador) was united to the Republic of Colombia, 
Dec. 17, 1819, from which it seceded May 13, 1830 
and became a Republic. 

Under the Republic’s new Constitution (promul- 
gated March 6, 1945, effective Dec. 31, 1946), the 
President is elected directly by the people for a 
four-year term and the Congress consists of a 
Senate and Chamber. of Representatives. 

The president is Dr. Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra, 
elected June 1, 1952. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
chief religion, Primary education is compulsory. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory. 


Egypt 
JAMHURYAT MISR 


Capital: Cairo. Area (estimated): 386,198 square 
miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1953): -—21,941,- 
000. Flag: white crescent and three five-pointed 
stars on green field. 

Descriptive. Egypt, a republic, occupies the 
northeast corner of Africa with the Mediterranean 
Sea on the North and the Red Sea on the East. 
Beyond that, between the Gulf of Suez and the 
Canal and the Gulf of. Akabah, lies the Sinai 
peninsula, 150 miles long. On the South is the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the parallel of the 22° 
ger latitude forming the boundary. To the west 
is ya. 

Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is favored by tourists 
for its museums, cafes and bazaars. Excursions 
are conducted to the Pyramids and Sphinx of Giza 
and the ruins of ancient Memphis, and the monu- 
ments at Luxor and Karnak. 

The Valley of the Nile, the settled and cultivated 
portion of the country, has about 13,600 square 
miles of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles are 
taken up by canals, roads, date and other agri- 
cultural plantations, and 2,850 by the surface of 
the Nile, its marshes and lakes. The Nile has a 
length of 4,000 miles from the Victoria Nyanza to 
the Mediterranean. In the 960 miles of its course 
through Egypt it receives no tributary stream. 
At Cairo the maximum rise (average about 13 feet) 
is reached the beginning of October. 

Great dams regulate the flow of the Nile and 
one of them, the Gabel Awlia dam, is one of the 
longest in the world, measuring 16,400 ft. 

One tenth of the farming land is divided into 
rectangular areas from 5,000 to 50,000 acres in size 
and surrounded by banks; water is admitted to 
these basins during the flood period (August) to an 
average depth of three feet and is left on the land 
for about 40 days; it is then run off and the seed 
sown broadcast on the land. Under the basin sys- 
tem, cereals, beans and lentils are grown; under 
the perennial irrigation system cotton, wheat, 
cereals, beans, sugar cane, vegetables. and fruit 
are the chief products, with several yields a year. 
Reclamation of desert land continues. 

A five-year land reform program was legislated 


gation Nov 17, 1869 fediterranean 
with the Red Sea. The canal is open to all nations. 

Resources and Industries. A variety of minerals 
ds found in Egypt, principally phosphate rock and 
pe pan: Others are ochres, sulphate of magnesia, 

lc, building stones, gypsum, natron, salt, gold, 
iron, alum, copper, beryl, granite and sulphur. 

Egypt’s industry is growing. There are textile 
plants, yarn factories, cement manufactures and 
a thriving film industry supplying the Arab world. 
A large iron and steel plant in Helwan, near 
Cairo, is contemplated. Demag Co. (Germany) 
Plans large-scale steel manufacture. 

The principal imports are wheat, textiles, min- 
eral, chemical and pharmaceutical products; wood 
and cork articles; paper; metals; machinery and 
motor vehicles. Exports are chiefly agricultural 
products and cotton. < 

Monetary Unit. Egyptian pound (100 piastres), 
valued at U. S. $2.87 (1954). 


Foreign trade (in pounds): 
Imports Exports 
1951 232,400,000 203,080,000 
1952 218,680,000 145,100,000 
1953 174,980,000 137,350,000 


History and Government. Egypt was the earliest 
empire of the ancient worid, reaching a high 
degree of civilization several thousand years be- 
fore Christ, but economic disparity between rulers 
and people remained until recently. Long ravaged 
by wars, Egypt has been conquered by Persians, 
Macedonians (Alexander the Great founded Alex- 
andria), Romans, the Mohammedan Caliphate, 
Turks, French, and British. Britain, which super- 
vised the administration after 1884, made Egypt 
a Protectorate in 1914 to defend it against Turkey, 
which joined the German war. A strong nationalist 
movement led Great Britain to end the Protectorate 
and recognize Egypt as an independent sovereign 
state Feb. 28, 1922, reserving defense of Egypt, 
security of British communications and nationals, 
and the Suaan. The sultan became King Fouad I 
Mar. 15, 1922 and a constitution was adopted 1923. 

An Anglo-Egyptian treaty of alliance was en- 
acted 1936. King Fouad died Apr. 28, 1936; his 
son, King Farouk I came of age July 29, 1937. 
Britain agreed to a condominium over the Sudan, 
with British and Egyptian troops cooperating, ob- 
tained right. to 10,000 soldiers and 400 airmen to 
defend the Suez Canal for 20 years until Egypt was 
able to take over; gained naval base rights in 
Alexandria and Port Said. 

In 1947 Egypt brought before the U. N. Security 
Council a demand for unification of Egypt and 
Sudan and evacuation of all British troops from 
the Suez. In October, 1951, Egypt abrogated the 
1936 treaty. Parliament amended the constiution, 
Oct. 16, 1951, to provide for a separate Sudanese 
constitution. 

Continued negotiations resulted in a seven-year 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement initiated July 27, 1954 
providing for withdrawal of all British troops-from 
the Suez Canal Zone in 20-months, ending the 
72-year-old occupation..Other points provided for 
maintenance and availability of the bases to Great 
Britain in the event of an attack on any member 
of the Arab League or Turkey. 

Unrest within Egypt rose with delays in reforms, 
corruption in office and royal extravagance, On 
July 23, 1952, Maj. Gen. Mchammed Naguib (born 
Feb. 20, 1901) seized rule of Cairo and the army. 
King Farouk I was forced to abdicate and flee 
the country Suly 26. His property was sequestrated. 
The King’s infant son, Ahmed Fouad II was named 
nominal ruler add a regency council was appointed 
Aug. 5, 1952. Gen Naguib instituted plans for 
sweeping economic, social and political reforms. 
He assumed the premiership Sept. 7, after the 
arrest of many persons associated with the former 
regime, including leaders of the Wafdist (Nation- 

list arty. 

E Acoo Navatb announced, Dec. 10, 1952, cancel- 
lation of the 1923 constitution and transfer of 
authority to a transitional government. Political 
parties were dissolved, Jan. 16-17, 1953, and re- 
placed Jan. 23 by the Liberation rally. The coun- 
try was proclaimed a republic June 18 with Gen. 
Naguib as its first President and Premier. Lt. Col. 
Gamal Abdel Beer pavianiod Gen. Naguib as 

emier, Apr: 5 4 
Peeing Pareuk I was born Feb. 11, 1920, son of the 
late King Fouad I and Queen Nazli; succeeded his 
father April 28, 1936. Married Farida Zulfikar Jan. 
20, 1938; divorced Nov. 17, 1948. Married Narri- 
man Sadek, May 6, 1951, divorced Feb. 2, 1953. 
Children: Princess Ferial, born Nov. 17, 1939. 
Erincess Fawzia, April 7, 1940; Princess Fadia, Dec. 
15, 1943; Prince Ahmed Fouad Il, born Jan. 16, 


‘A social security iaw, passed in 1950, first in 
any oriental country, was put in preliminary op- 
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eration May 1, 1951. The Ministry of Health 
maintains over 200 hospitals, works for sanitation 
with help of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Educati and Religion, Mosiems torm 91.40% 
ulation, Christians 8.19% and Jews 


founded about 968 A, D, Three modern universities 
are Cairo University, Alexandria Uniy., and Heliop- 
olis Univ. There are two American centers 
American University, Cairo, and an American Col- 
lege for women, Assiut, Upper Egypt. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory for all 
men fit to serve with recruits called to coiors on a 
large scale in the expansion of the Army, The 
Air Force also has been expanded. 

A Navy program comprising frigates, torpedo 
boats, minesweepers and other vessels is under 


WAYs SUDAN, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 


A condominium, until 1954 administered by Great 
Britain and Egypt. See Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian. 
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El Salvador 


REPUBLICA de EL SALVADOR 


Capital: San Salvador. Area (prov. est.): 8,259 
square miles. hed athe (U.N, est. 1953): 2,054,000. 
Flag: three horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, coat 
of arms on white. 

Descriptive. El Salvador, smallest of the six Cen- 
tral American or Middle American republics and 
only one without an Atlantic seacoast, is bounded 
on the West by Guatemala, on the North and East 
by Honduras and the Gulf of Fonseca, and on the 
South by a Pacific coastline of about 160 miles. 
A country of mountains, hills and upland plains, 
it is entirely within the tropics, but tropic heat is 
modified by the elevation. There are about 360 
rivers, none of which is navigable but two forming 
valleys of considerable size—the Lempa and the Rio 
Grande de San Miguel. Highest mountain is Santa 
Ana volcano (7,825 feet). 

San Salvador, the capital, is connected by rail or 
highway with all towns of importance. Three sea- 
ports, La Libertad, Acajutla and La Union (Cutuco) 
are the principal means of entry. 

The three racial types are white, mestizo & 
mixed white and Indian blood) and Indian, the 
latter comprising about 20% of the population. 
About 62% is rural. 

Resources and Industries. The coffee plantations 
on the mountain slopes are the country’s eco- 
pony mainstay, furnishing 80% of its exports. 

enequen, gold, sugar and balsam are also ¢x- 
ported. Imports include cotton textiles, iron 
and steel manufactures, automobiles and trucks, 
wheat and flour, drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

Monetary Unit. Colon (U. S. 40c). 

History and Government. El Salvador became 
independent of Spain in 1821; member of the Cen- 
tral American Federation until 1839. The con- 
stitution provides for a unicameral legislative 
system, the National Assembly of Deputies which 
holds two sessions a year. Three deputies and two 
alternates from each department are elected by 
popular vote for one year terms. All males over 18 
are required to vote. Military men in active service, 
however. have no right to vote and are ineligible 
to hold elective office, except the presidency. Mar- 
ried women more than 25 and unmarried women 
more than 30 are allowed franchise. Women with 
a professional degree are entitled to vote when 
they are 21. Executive power is vested in the 
president who is elected by direct, popaisy vote 
and is ineligible for immediate reelection. The 
president is assisted. by a Council of Ministers who 
are named by him. 

‘Presiaent: Oscar Osorio, elected March 26, 1950. 

Defense. There is military instruction between 
the ages of 18 and 40. There is one Aviation Corps 

Education and Religion, Education is free and 
compulsory and the language is Spanish. The 
dominant religion is Roman Catholic. 


Estonia 


EESTI VABARIIK 
ESTONIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


Capital: Tallinn. Area (1940): 18,353 square 
miles. Population (1940): 1,134,000. 

Descriptive. Estonia comprises the one-time Rus- 
sian Empire province of Estonia (Eestimaa), the 
northern part of Livonia, parts of the former 
Petjorski Krai and a number of islands in the 
Baltic Sea. It is bounded on the East by_the 
U.S.S.R., Latvia on the South, the Gulf. of Riga 
and the Baltic on the West, and the Gulf of Fin- 
land on the North. The Estonians are of Finnish- 
Ugrian origin. The country is a low plain inter- 
spezsed with a series of rolling hills. 

Resources and Industries. Chief occupations are 
agriculture and dairy farming. Crops include rye, 
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1940, This action has not been recognized by the 
United States. Estonia was known as a a gf 


Ethiopia 
ABYSSINIA 
YEITIOPIA NEGUSE NEGEST MENGIST 


Capital: Addis Ababa. Area: 350,000 square miles. 
Population (Govt. estimate 1953): 18,180,000. 
Flag: three horizontal bars, green-yellow-red, with 
lion in yellow bar. 

Descriptive. Ethiopia (or Abyssinia), a kingdom 
is a mountainous volcanic country in Northeast 
Africa, bounded by Eritrea, French Somaliland 
and British Somaliland on the Northeast, Italian 
Somaliland on the Southeast, Kenya Colony 
(British), on the South and the Sudan on the West. 

Resources and Industries. The agricultural and 
mineral resources of the country are comparatively 
undeveloped, .as is its water power. Transporta- 
tion and communications are being aided by loans 
from the Int. Bank for Reconstruction & Develop- 
ment, and many modern industrial enterprises are 
under way by American and other firms. 

Cattle, sheep and goats are bred. Horses are 
small but sturdy and are widely used as polo 
ponies; mules and donkeys are raised. Cotton, 
sugar-cane, date palm and coffee are extensively 
cultivated. The coffee is of three types—Harari 
(long berry Mocha), Jimma and Sidamo. There is 
also a wild berry known as Abyssinian coffee. Other 
important products are hides and skins, wax, bar- 
ley, millet (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as 
a substitute for hops) and tobacco. Iron, gold, 

aes Na; coal, copper, sulphur and potash are 
ound. 

Trade is chiefly in the export of hides and 
skins of cattle, goats, sheep, leopards, monkeys and 
gold. Imports are salt, cotton pieces, goods and 
yarns, building materials and petroleum products 

Monetary Unit. Ethiopian dollar. 

History and Government. Italy, after having 
broken the treaty of friendship and arbitration with 
Ethiopia which it had signed in 1928 invaded the 
country in 1935 without declaring war, partially 
occupied it, The Emperor, Haile Selassie (born 
July 23, 1892) fought until forced to withdraw, 
leaving for Europe to appeal to the League of 
Nations for help. The League applied sanctions 
against Italy, which proved ineffective. Mussolini 
added Ethiopia to Italy with Victor Emmanuel 
IlI_ emperor, British forces occupied Ethiopia, 
1941, and freed it. Eritrea, former Italian colony, 
was federated with Ethiopia in 1952. 

Education and Religion. Many Ethiopians adhere 
to the Coptic branch of Christianity. The Coptic 
Patriarch of Alexandria has been the supreme head 
of the church since the diffusion of Christianity in 
the fourth century. The Emperor, however (since 
Berit ee the Abuna, or Head Bishop of 

opia. 

Christians predominate in the central, north- 
western and northern portions of the country; Mo- 
hammedans in the southeastern (Harar and the 
Ogaden. Jimma and Galla Sidamo) region and 
parts of the northwest territories. The estimated 
religious populations follow: 

Christians (Amhara and Tigreans) 10,340,880 

Mohammedans 3,368, 

Others 4,470,240 

There are a number of training colleges, includ- 
ing a university college at Addis Ababa, and secon- 
dary-and elementary schools. The official language 
is Amharic; English is widely taught. 

Defense. The army numbers about 20,000. 


ERITREA 


Eritrea, an Italian colony for 67 years, stretches 
for 670 miles along the African coast of the Red 
Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape Dumereh, bordered 
on the west by the Sudan, on the south by Ethiopia 
and French Somaliland. Its area is 48,350 sq. mi., 
population, est. 1951, 1,080,000. 

The lowlands along the coast are hot and ma- 
larial, but the uplands are often cold. Agriculture 
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and stock raising are the chief industries, A rail- 
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Ir Great Britain, be federated with Ethiopia, 
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952, 
ber Assembly. The Assembly approv 
100-article constitution drawn up by a U. N. com- 
mission establishing the region as an autonomous 
unit federated with Ethiopia, effective Sept. 11, 
1952, when the Emperor signed the act of federa- 
tion. the Et an 


Finland 
SUOMEN TASAVALTA—REPUBLIKEN FINLAND 


Capital: Helsinki. Area: 130,165 square miles. 
Population (Govt. est. 1953): 4,164,500. Flag: ex- 
tended blue cross on white field. 

Descriptive. The Republic of Finland is bounded 
on the North by Norway, on the East by the 
U.S.S.R., on the South by the Gulf of Finland, and 
on the West by the Gulf of Bothnia, Sweden and 
Norway. 

The lake and canal waterways are navigable 
for 3,000 miles. 


Resources and Industries. Although extending far 
north into extremely cold latitudes, with rugged 
climate and topography, Finland is an agricultural 
country. Lumbering is the most imiportant industry. 
The principal crops are rye, wheat, barley, oats, 
potatoes and hay. Other chief industries in the 
order of their importance are—paper and pulp; 
iron and mechanical works; textiles; leather, rub- 
ber and fur; and chemicals. 

Finland’s merchant marine reached an all-time 
record of 675,544 tons at end of 1953. Industrial 
output reached record levels first quarter of 1954. 

The cooperative system has worked throughout 
finland for nearly 40 years with marked success. 

Monetary Unit. Markka (U. S. 0.43c). 

Foreign trade = markkas): 


ports Exports 
1951 155,464,000,000 186,883,000,000 
1952 = 182,186,000,000 156,829,000,000 
1953 121,860,000,000 131,555,000,000 

History and Government. Finland tormed part of 
the Kingdom of Sweden (1154-1809), when it be- 
came an autonomous Grand Duchy of the Russian 
Empire. The country declared its independence 
Dec. 6, 1917, and became a republic July 17, 1919. 

Finland was attacked by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics Nov. 30, 
peace after three months of fighting. Through 
the peace (March, 1940) Finland ceded to the 
U.S.S.R. 16,173 square miles of territory. All 
this was recovered in 1941 when Finland joined 
Nazi Germany against U.S.S.R. After its defeat 
Finland Sept. 19, 1944, ceded to the U.S.S:R. the 
Petsamo area and leased the Porkkala headland 
for 50 years to the Russians. 

On Apr. 6, 1948 Finland signed a ten-year friend- 
ship and mutual assistance pact with the U.S.S.R. 
It also signed 5-year trade and diplomatic pacts in 
1950 and 1954. Finland completed reparations 
payments in goods valued at $226,500,000 (1938 
prices) in Sept. 1952. 

The President is chosen for a term of six years 
by an Electceral College of 300 named by direct 
vote: he appoints the Cabinet. Juho K. Paasikivi 
was elected President by Parliament March 9, 1946: 
re-elected Feb. 1950. The Premier is Ralf Toern- 
een. Swedish People’s Party, appointed May 5, 


There is a single legislative chamber, the Diet 
(Eduskunta), and the voting system is designed 
for proportional representation. 

In general elections March 7-8, 1954, the 200 
seats in the Diet were distributed: Social Demo- 
crats, 54; Agrarians, 53; People’s Democrats, 43; 
Conservatives, 24; Swedish People’s’ party, 13: 
Finnish People’s, 13. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church is the state religion, although there 
is absolutely free worship. Literacy rate is highest 
in the world—99 % . There are three major univer- 
sities—one in Helsinki and two in Turku, and 3 
calleges of technology and commerce in Helsinki. 

Defense. Universal military service prevails trom 
17 years to 60. Males reaching 21 are summoned to 
service for a period of approximately a year for 
training. There is also an Air Force and a Coast 
Defense. Finland’s peace effective force is limited by 
the Peace Treaty (Feb. 10, 1947) at 41,900, all arms. 


‘France 
LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 
Capital: Paris. Area: 212,659 square miles. Popu- 


-Bay of Biscay and 


lation (govt. estimate 1953): 42,740,000. Flag: 
three vertical bars, pc Nao : y 

Descriptive. The ublic of France, most west- 
“nig! country of Central Europe. extends from 42°20" 
to 51°5’ North latitude, and from 7°45’ East longi- 
tude to 4°45’ West longtitude. 

On the East and Northeast lie Belgium and 
Luxemburg, the Saarand Germany. The Jura 
mountains and Lake Geneva separate it from 
Switzerland and the Graian Alps and the Maritime 
the Mediterrancan Sea and Spain, "with the Prres 
t ea an ain, Ww: e = 
nees for the boundary line. On the West are the 


the North the English 


the Mediterranean, 384 mil 

The island of Corsica, which lies in the Mediter- 
ranean off the West coast of Italy and North of 
Sardinia, forms an in‘ art France. It 
has an area of 3.367 square miles and a population 
(1946) of 267,971. The capital is Ajaccio, birth- 

Place of Napoleon. 
France has the highest mountain in Europe west 
a Ae age oe Blane (15,781 oD: On the 
enees are several peaks ex- 
Srecins 10,000 at in height. : m3 
ere are four important rivers, the Seine 
the Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left 
bank of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to 
Lauterbourg, and a dozen others, all of eat 
value because of canalization, which binds them 
together. The waterways total 17,543 miles in 

length, of which canals cover 3,031. 


Resources and Industries. Agriculturally, France 
is a country of small diversified farms occupying 
30% of the employed, producing wheat, corn, rye, 
barley, oats, potatoes, beets, apples, pears, plums, 
peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries. The agrarian 
structure is under modernization. The fishing in- 
dustry is extensive. 

The country is rich in minerals, and the basins 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 
huge coal deposits. Subterranean etre besides 
coal, include lignite, iron oe auxite, pyrites 
mineral oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 
ae salts. The iron ore deposits in eastern 

ance and the bauxite deposits in central France 
are among the richest in the world. 

French railways, totaling 26,417 miles, and for- 
merly owned and operated under seven great rail- 
way systems, two ot which were State-owned, were 
merged (Jan. 1, 1938) into one French National 
Railway system, the Société Nationale des Chemins 
de Fer Francais. The merchant marine has in- 
creased by 800,000 tons since 1939 to 737 ships 
totaling 3,535,160 tons in 1954. 

Manufactures occupy a predominant position in 
the economic life of the nation. and chief among 
these are the making of chemicals, silk and cetton 
textiles, perfumes and iron products. Industrial 
production (1938—100) reached 150 in Dec. 1053. 


Montetary Unit: Franc (350 to-U. S. $1). 


Foreign trade, including overseas territories (in 
dollars).: 


Imports Exports 
1948 2,510,000,000 1,082,000,000 
1949 2,426,000,000  1,574,000,000 
1950 3,064,942,857  3,064,635,714 
1951 4,591,900,000 4,225,000,000 
1952 4,547,000,000 4,047,085,717 
1953 » 4,166,000,000  4,020,000,000 

Trade with the United States (in dollars): 

Imports Exports 
1948 591,000,000 73,000,000 
1949 497,600,000 61,000,000 
1950 370,300,000 124,800,000 
1951 545,400,000 311,200,000 
1952 499,600,000 225,700,000 
1953 385,714,285 182,057,142 


The next international exposition in Paris will 
be held in 1961 (originally scheduled for 1957). 


History and Government. The monarchical system 
was overthrown by the French Revolution (1789- 
1793) and succeeded by the First Republic; there- 
after successively followed by the First Empire un- 
der Napoleon (1804-1814), a monarchy (1814-1848). 
the Second Republic (1848-1852). the Second Empire 
(1852-1870), the Third Republic (Sept. 4, 1870). 

France, after a four-year interlude of totalita- 
tian government following her conquest (1940) by 
the Nazi war machine and two years of political 
changes, adopted (Oct. 13, 1946) a new Constitu- 
tion establishing the Fourth Republic. 

France was invaded by the Nazi armies in May, 
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1940 and Paris wag oc June 14, 1940. An 
armistice was ed and Tshal Phili; 
was empowered by the National ‘Assembly ts 
become chief of state and revise the constitution. 
His government functioned at Vichy in Unoccupied 


With the liberation of France by the Allied 
(Sept, 1944) a Provisional Government, 
by Gen. Charles de Gaulle as President 


vested exclusively in the Assembly, with the Coun- 
cil acting merely in an advisory capacity. The 
President has broader powers than under the Third 
Republic but he is without power to dissolve the 
Assembly. He is recognized as the head of the 
French Union, and serves for seven years. He may 
be reelected only once. 

The President is Rene Coty, Independent, elected 
Dec. 17, 1953, at a joint session of Parliament b: 
a@ vote of 477 out of 947, succeeding Vincent Auriol. 

Premier: Pierre Mendes-France, Radical, chosen 
June 18, 1954, succeeding Joseph Laniel, resigned 
June 12, 1954. 

Under the Constitution the French Union con- 
sists of 90 Departments of Metropolitan France. 
seven Overseas Departments, and a number of Over- 
seas Territories, Trust Territories and Associated 
States. The Overseas Territories are endowed with 


divided for administrative purposes. 
northern Departments of Algeria in Northern Africa 
—Algiers, Oran and Constantine—have been treated 
(since 1881) as an integral vart of France The 
former colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe, Re- 
union and Guyane (French Guiana) were given 
(Jan. 1, 1947) the status of Overseas Departments. 

Each of the Overseas units 1s represented in the 
National Assembly and Council of the Republic. 
Overseas Departments have at their head a Gov- 
ernor (Prefet) and an elected General Council; 
their towns have elected municipal councils. The 
Overseas Territories have local assemblies and, ac- 
clin 4 to their development, their towns have 
elected municipal councils and mayors. 

Following National Assembly elections June 17, 
1951, seat strength of the six main parties exclu- 
sive of affiliates was: Reunion of the French People 
(Gaullist), 118; Socialist,” 105; Communist, 99; 
Popular Republican, 83; Radical Socialist, 66; 
Independent Republican, 43. 

Both employers and employees contribute to the 
old-age pension fund. There is provision for fam- 
ily allowances, and also compulsory social imsur- 
ance against illness, maternity, disability and 

eath. 

Since its liberation, France has put into effect a 
progressive program of nationalizing industries, 
banks, coal mines. air tines, and other public 
utilities. 

The Assembly granted Premier Mendes-France 
broad temporary economic powers Aug. 10, 1954, 
in an effort to expand French agricultural and 
industrial production. 


The budget in francs: 

1948.1, cain sit roomate .. -1,060,000,000,000 
1,306,000,000,000 
2,217,000,000.000 
2,648,000,000,000 
3,498,000,000,000 
3,631,400,000.000 
3,327,000,000,000 


Education and Religion. Primary, secondary and 
higher education are free and instruction is com- 
pulsory between the ages of six and 14. There are 
17_ universities in the country. 

The country is predominantly Roman Catholic, 
only about a lion persons adhering to the 
Protestant faith. The State recognizes no religion 
and tolerates all 

Defense. Compulsory service for 20-year-olds was 
raised from 12 to 18 months Oct. 28, 1950, Com- 
pulsory military training has existed since 1798. 
An extensive rearmament program is under way, 
with the help of American funds. France sup- 
ports the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
which has its ha. at Rocquencourt. 

The Western European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity originated, from a plan of former Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman, Its first assembly con- 
vened in Strasbourg Sept. 10, 1952. France in 1950 
signed 2 pact with the Saar for a 50-year lease of 
the mines and a degree of autonomy. 
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French Overseas Territories 


and Associated States 


Popula- 
tiou 
(Est. 


Sa..Mi. 


"ASIA 


Former French India...... 


196 346,000 
Indo-Chinese Assoc. States| 285,640] 27,030,000 


Total in Asia..........| 285,836] 27,376,000 
ERICA 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.... + 93 4,000 
Guadeloupe............. = 583 278,864 
Martinique.........-... AG 3380 282,600 
French Guiana and Inini... 65,041 29,000 


Total in Amterica......| 66,097 594,464 


OCEANIA 
New Caledonia, etc........ 8,548 111,000 
Society Islands (Tahiti, etc.) 1,520 56,000 
atte in Oceania......| 10,068 167,000 
ralatpletesioays 847,552] 9,251,000 


172,104} 8,617,000 
Tunisia (Associated State)..| 48,313} 3.231.000 


French West Africa........ 1,820,600] 17,207,600 
eesciand (Trusteeship) ae pete 1d ah 
ameroons (Trusteeship)... . 055, 

French Equatorial Africa...} 969,000} 4,436,500 
Reunion......... arbre Tate Dhalske 969 261,649 
Madagascar. .......c.s005 241,094 369, 
Comoro...... Msvaitig sitive te 7 187,933 
French Somaliland........ 9,071 61,625 
Total im Africa.......... 4,297,875) 51,708,750 
Grand total...... aneaseee 14,659,876! 79,846,214 


ALGERIA 
L’ Algerie 

Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extend- 
ine for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, 
between Tunisia on the East and Morocco on the 
West. Both neighbors are French Protectorates. 
The northern territory extends inland approxi- 
mately 350 miles; beyond, the four southern terri- 
tories extend southward indefinitely into the 
Sahara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys 
running out from the_hills,. mainly owned by 
Europeans, which is cultivated scientifically. Be- 
hind the Tell is the tableland of the Shat with an 
elevation of 3,000 ft., arid, or covered with salt 
lakes and swamp. The two chains of the Atlas 
Mountains, reaching to: altitudes of 7,000 feet, di- 
vide the country from the Sahara. Algeria has a 
population of 9,251,000 (est. 1952) and area of 
847,552 square miles. The capital is Algiers. The 
natives are Moslems. 

The Northern Territory, area 80,117 square miles. 
is divided into three Departments: Algiers, popula- 
tion, 2,765,898, Oran, 1,990,729; and Constantine, 
3,102,396. Each Department sends Senators and 
Deputies to the National Assembly. 

The Southern Territories of Ain-Sefra, Ghardaia, 
Touggourt and the Saharan Oases have a total 
oe 767,435 square miles; population (1948) 

Agricultural products include wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. Wine 
and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle grazing is the 
chief agricultural pursuit. ‘There are large de- 
posits of iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper and 
antimony. 

The unit of currency is the French franc, 

The principal imports are textiles, machines, 
automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 
cereals and coffee. Exports consist chiefly of wines, 
cereals, sheep, olive oil, alfalfa, spirits. Trade is 
mainly with France. 

A new Statute for Algeria was established Sept. 
20, 1947, providing a larger measure of self-gov- 
ernment than before, including an Algerian As- 
sembly consisting of two colleges of 60 members 
each, and a Government Council to assist the 
Governor-General. The Southern Territories, for- 
merly directed by military commanders, presently 
are administered by the Governor-General. 


TUNISIA 
Afrikiya; Tunisie 


Tunisia, a Protectorate, one of the former 
Barbary states under the suzerainty of Turkey, 
is situated on the northern coast of Africa, with 
the Mediterranean Sea on the North and East, 
Libya on the Southeast, the Sahara Desert on 
the South and Algeria on the West. The capital 
is Tunis. The country has an area of 48,313 square 
miles and a population (1953) of 3,500,000, includ- 
ing 123,000 aliens. The native population is com- 
posed of Arabs and Bedouins. The titular ruler 
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(Bey of Tunis) is Sidi Mohammed el Amin Pasha. 
Fr; t a mili force into the coun 
(1881) to protect from the raids of 
Khroumer 


May id 1881) on 
rotectorate of. ce. forms introduced in 
7 4 ‘orced subsequent decrees, a 


visaged to transfer internal 

a8 fr ipa EU ee and France 

eomp, 

yamene eomplete internal autonomy Aug. 6, 
There are large fertile valleys in the mountain- 


ous north, exce 
tablelands and 
in the center, and famous oases and gardens in the 


industry is agri 
olives, ere and dates are produced 
dance, si 
docks, pistachios, alfa grass, . 
Lead. iron, phosphate and zine are the most im- 
portant minerals. 

Textiles, manufactured metals, and minerals 
comprise the chief imports; agricultural products, 
olive oil, and minerals are the principal exports. 


MOROCCO 


(For the French Protectorate in the Monarchy of 
Moroceo, commonly called French Morocco, see 


page 364.) 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


French West Africa, federation of overseas ter- 
ritories, reaches from the Atlantic Ocean at about 
17° west longitude across Africa to the Sudan at 
about 15° east longitude and from the southern 
desert boundaries of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis and 
Libya to the Gulf of Guinea and the indeterminate 
boundary of French Equatorial Africa. It has been 
formed by consolidation of seven colonies. The 
capital is Dakar. 

The territories export fruits, palm nuts and oil, 
rubber, cotton, cacao, woods, and peanuts. The 
chief imports are foodstuffs, textiles, machinery 
Bae hardware, and spirits. Trade is mainly with 

rance, 


Colony Sq. mi. 
Senegal, incl. Dakar dist. . . 80,600 
Guineas Ss i Paosaewe eee 105,200 
Ivory OCoast....\.°.. cts ob 123,200 


Upper. Volta ae bacix oaiereee 105,900 
DabOmMey..ca wos tame 5, 
French Sudan............ 450,500 
Mauritania.) .2 sts treces: 415,900 
Niger. i parce bene 494,500 
Potal. 5 nicer cs maleate “1,821,600 | 17,207,600 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
French Congo 


French Equatorial Africa is in the heart of Africa 
and has a seacoast on the South Atlantic 
between Spanish Guinea and the Belgian oon 

Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Libya, French West Africa and 
Nigeria. French acquisition began (1841) and its 
territory has since been extended by exploration 
and settlement. That part (107,270 square miles) 
ceded to Germany as compensation for acknowl- 
edgment of the Morocco protectorate (1911) was 
restored to France in the Treaty of Versailles and 
incorporated in this territory. The capital is Braz- 
zaville. The constituent territories are: 


Territory Sq. mi. | Pop., 1951 
BDUR Tsuen. ai abo 103,000 407,400 
Middle Congo............ 132,000 694,800 
Ubangi-Shari...).5. 0.5.2.5 8,000 1,081,600 
Ohadivd. aut. ditt eres 96,000} 2,252,700 
POA esc. Pec OeT Vice 969,000] 4,436,500 


_ There are 300,000 square miles of tropical forests, 
rich in timber. Precious stones. gold, copper, 
lead and zine are found. Manganese of high grade 
was discovered in 1953. Commerce is chiefly with 
France. Exports include diamonds, gold, crude and 
finished ivory goods. 


CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND 


French Cameroons is part of the former German 
colony, Kamerun, in western Africa. It consists of 
166,489 square miles and was allotted to France as a 
Mandate by the Treaty of Versailles, constituted an 
autonomous territory by decree (March, 1921), and 
made a U.N. Trusteeship Dec. 1946. It is governed 
by a Commissioner. The capital is Yaounde. Its 
population (estimated 1953) is 3,065,000 including 
several thousand Europeans. 

The colony has two seaports. Its chief products 
are palm oil, groundnuts, almonds, hides, cacao 
and ivory. Trade is principally with France. 

Of Togoland, pre-World War I, German colony, 


_ a 
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France received 21,893 square miles, abou = 
os which was attached to french nee 
cite ee Trusteeship with a population of 


FREENCH SOMALILAND 


French Somaliland lies between Eritrea, Ethi- 
opia and British Somali is separated 
thi ie Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden 

The area is 9,071 5 miles and ti 
est.), 61,625; the coudae Jibuti, its oar ae the 

ulf of Aden (acquired 1862). 


The Territory has few industries, except fishing 
and livestock. Salt is its most saluabic. resource 
and export. Jibuti is connected with Addis Ababa 


at 
a aliroad. MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar, an Overseas Territory, is an island 
off the East coast of Africa from which it is sep- 
arated by che Mozampique Channel (240 miles wide 
at its narrowest part). It is about 980 miles long 
and 360 miles wide at its greatest breadth. The 


area is 241,094 square miles; population (1953), | 


4,369,500. © capital is Tananarive. To Madagas- 
car is attached for government the prosperous 
Se ewe ere wie an aaa in 

bou square es, and a population 
(1953), of 187,933. 

Madagascar came under a French protectorate 
(1885) and was declared a French colony in 1896. 
More than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation 
the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla. 
maize. sweet potatoes, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco. 
sugar cane and cacao. The forests are rich in 
cabinet wood and tanning bark. raffia, resins, gums 
and beeswax. 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. Minerals found include graphite, mica, 
precious and industrial stones, kaolin, nickel ore, 
phosphates, gold and radium. 


REUNION 


Reunion, a Department, is an island in the 
Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Madagascar, 
and has belonged to France since 1643. Reunion 
is entitled to representation in Paris Le two 
Senators and three Deputies. The area 969 
ah edad miles; the population (1946), 242,000, largely 
of French extract.on. The chief products are sugar 
rum, coffee, manioc, tapioca, vanilla and spices. 
The chief imports are rice and cereals. 

FORMER FRENCH INDIA 

The former French possessions in India lie along 
the Coromandel coast, on the Bay of Bengal. They 
comprised Pondicherry, Karikal, Mahe, Yanaon 
(or Yanam), and Chandernagor, a total of 196 
sq. mi. and population (1946) of 346,000. Agricul- 
ture is the chief industry and oil seed the chief 
export. Pondicherry was the capital. 

Chandernagor was formally absorbed by India, 
June 30, 1952, following a referendum. France re- 
lingquished Mahe and Yanaon in July, 1954, and 
Pondicherry and Karikal, Aug. 3. 


INDO-CHINESE ASSOCIATED STATES 


Area Pop. 
sq. mi. (est. '49) 


Capital 
Viet Nam,..... Saigon....... 127,380)22,614,000 
Cambodia =... Pnom-Penh...| 88,780) 3,227,000 
pe ae Vientiane.....{ 69,480] 1,189,000 


The Indo-Chinese Associated States situated in 
the southeastern part of Asia now comprises the 
three states listed above. Viet Nam consists of the 
former states of Tonkin, Annam and Cochin- 
China. Cambodia and Laos are constitutional 
monarchies, fhe group is bounded on the North 
by China, on the East and South by_the South 
China Sea, and by Thailand on the West. The 
pegesien (est. 1949) is 27,030,000, including 43,- 

ench. \ 

The chief minerals are iron, tungsten and man- 
ganese. The chief exports are rice, rubber, fish, 
coal, lumber, pepper, cattle and hides, corn, zinc 
and tin. The principal imports are cotton and silk 
cloths. metal articles. kerosene and automobiles 

The nationalist movement in Indo-China gained 
impetus during World War II and France recog- 
nized the Viet Nam Republic of Annamese Na- 
tionalists, March 6, 1946, as a ‘‘free state within 
the Indo-Chinese Federation and French Union," 
but following Communist-inspired guerrilla attacks, 
France withdrew support of the regime and 
recognized a new anti-Communist Provisional gov- 
ernment of Viet Nam (June 5, 1948) as a.member 
state of the French Union. Brig. Gen. Nguyen Van 
Kuan was elected President of the Provisional 
Government May 20, 1948. Bao Dai, who abdi- 
cated as Emperor of Annam (August 1945) was 
- restored to power and responsibility with the title 

of Chief of State June 14 949, following 
an. agreement signed in Paris (Mar. 8) providing 
fot an independent Viet Nam within the French 
Commonwealth. Cambodia and Laos concluded 


separate agreements with France the e z 
The King of Cambodia is Norodom Sinanouk? i 


Sisavang Vong. 

France op; the forces of Ho-Chi-Minh, Com- 
munist leader, with an Expeditionary Corps and 
native Viet Nam troops 1945-1954. A cease-fire 
accord signed in Geneva July 21, 1954, effective 
1a Cees from July 27 divided Vie’ 


GUADELOUPE 


Guadeloupe, a Department, consisting of two 
large isiands, Basse-Terre and Grande Terre. 
separated by a narrow channel and five smaller 
islands, is a group of the Leeward Islands in the 
West Indies between Antigua and Dominica. They 
have been in the possession of France since 1634 
and are represented in Parliament at Paris by two 
Senators and three Deputies. The government 
consists of a Governor and an elected General 
Council. The soil is very productive. The area of 
the entire group of islands is 583 square miles; 
Eouuatdy (1951) is 278,864. Basse-Terre is the 
capital. 

The principal exports are sugar, coffee, rum, 
cacao, Vanilla, bananas. 


MARTINIQUE 


Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession since 1635, 
and a Department since Jan. 1, 1947. It is 
represented in the French Parliament by two 
Senators and three Deputies. It is administered by 
a Governor, a General Council. and elective 
Municipal Councils. In Martinique is located the 
famous volcano, Mt. Pelee. which in eruption on 
(May 8, 1902) destroyed the city of St. Pierre with 
more than 30.000 inhabitants. The island is the 
birthplace of the Empress Josephine. 

Martinique has a population (1952) of 282,600, 
and an area of 380 square miles. The capital is 
Fort-de-France, 

The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas, pine- 
apples and cacao beans. Trade is mainly with 
France and the United States. The franc is the 
monetary unit. 

ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 


St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen. Town- 
ships were abolished (July 18, 1935) and an ad- 
ministrator, assisted by a council, rules the islands. 
The exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, and 
other fish products. Imports consist of textiles, 
Salt, wines, foodstuffs and meat. A regular boat 
service is maintained with North Sydney and Hali- 
fax. A telegraph cable ccnnects St. Pierre with 
Europe and the American continent. The French 
franc is the medium of exchange. 

The St. Pierre group nas an area of 10 square 
miles: Miquelon, 83 square miles. Total population 
(1945), 4,000, The capital is St. Pierre. 


FRENCH GUIANA 


French Guiana, a Department, is on the North 
coast of South Americe on the Atlantic Ocean with 
Dutch Guiana on the West and Brazil on the East 
and South, The population is approx. 29,000 (in- 
cluding the hinterland of Inini, separated terri- 
torially from Guiana July 6, 1930). The area of 
Guiana is 34,740 square miles. The area of Inini is 
30,301 square miles. Guiana sends one Senator 
and one Deputy to the Chamber at Paris. The 
colony has a Governor and a Council General of 
16. elected members. The capital is Cayenne. 

In 1944 France ordered the famous penal colony, 
Devil’s Island, to be liquidated and its 2,800 in- 
mates repatriated. 

Immense forests of rich timber cover the terri- 
tory. Very little of the land is cultivated. The 
principal crops are rice. corn. manioc, cacao, ba- 
nanas, and sugar cane. Placer gold mining is the 
most important industry. Exports comprise cacao, 
bananas, various woods, are fish glue, rum, rose- 
wood essence, lumber and hides. 


OCEANIA—SOCIETY ISLANDS (TAHITI, ETC.) 


The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together 
(1903) as one homogenous colony under one Gov- 
erno: with headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of 
the Society Islands. The other groups are the - 

uesas, the! Tuamoti Group, the Leeward Islands, 
the Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. Ta- 


| 


| 


wv) 


Si | 


hiti is picturesque and mountainous with a pro- 
Mito eonatiand cocoanut, banana and 
ge trees, sugar cane, vanilla and other tropi- 
cot fruits. | preparation ‘of copra, sugar and rum 
forne aren of the islands administered at Tahiti 
is 1,520 square miles; the population is 56,000. 
New Caledonia, with an area of 8,548 square 
miles and a population (Est. 1944) of 59,889, is 
248 long has an average breadth of 
It is abeut half way between Australia 
Fiji Islands. Its dependencies are: The 
isle of Pines, the Wallis Arehipelago, the Loyalty 
Hie etoag vas ulee'oy erence’ ght aed 
e group was acquire rane 2 
penal colony was maintained on Nou Island until 


The colony is administered by a governor and 
an elective council general. Noumea is the capital. 
ng is the chief industry. Chrome, cobalt, 


found are antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, 

gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products in- 

clude coffee, copra, cotton. manioc (cassava), corn, 
bacco, bananas and pineapples. 

The New Hebrides, 250 miles Northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles West of Fiji, is a group 
with an aggregate area of 5,700 square miles, hav- 
ing a native population estimated at about 50,000 
and a small white population. The group has been 
a Condominium since 1906 and administered joint- 
ly by High Commissioners of France and Great 
en Chief products are copra, cotton. cacao 
and coffee. 


Germany 
DEUTSCHLAND 


Area (Oct., 1946): 143,200 sq. mi. Population 
Cl 67,032,242. Divided into 2 opposing units, 
ihe western supported by United States, Great 
Britain and France; the eastern isolated by the 
Soviet Union; the 4 powers sharing the former 
federal capital, Berlin. 


Also the Federal Republic of Germany (Bundes- 
jd Deutschland) or West Germany. Capi- 
tal, Bonn. Area about 94,723 sq. mi. Population 
(govt. est., 1953): 49,278,000. Flag: horizontal bars 
of black, red, gold 


Also the German Democratic Republic (Deutsche 
Demokratische Republik) or East Germany, formed 
by Soviet Russia in the Soviet zone, not recognized 
by the Allies or the Federal Republic. Capital, 
Berlin. Area, about 42,182 sq. mi. Population, ex- 
cept Berlin sector, est. 1949, 17,313,700, 

Germany in Central Europe is bounded N, by the 
North Sea, the Baltic Sea and Denmark; E. by 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria; S. by Austria, 
Switzerland; W. by France, Luxemburg, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, the North Sea. Final boundaries 
to be established by. the peace treaty. 

The homeland and possessions of Germany have 
been subject to the following drastic political 
changes in modern times: 


Deutsches Reich «(German Empire), formed out 
of German principalities and minor kingdoms by 
Bismarck, chancellor of Prussia, Jan._18, 1871, 
with the Prussian king of the house of Hohen- 
zollern proclaimed Wilhelm I, Deutscher Kaiser 
(German Emperor). This Reich collapsed in World 
War I. The ruler, Wilhelm II, abdicated Nov. 9 
1918. By the Treaty of Versailles the Reich lost 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, large territory to Po- 
land, all of its colonies and was subject of other 
frontier adjustments 


Republic of Germany, 1919-1934, commonly called 
the Weimar Republic. 


Third Reich, 1933-1945. Adolf Hitler, Fuehrer, 
overturned the Weimar constitution, developed a 
totalitarian state controlled by the National Social- 
ist party. (Nazis). Hitler annexed Alsace-Lorraine, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Eupen-Malmedy, 
Luxemburg, Memel, Northern Slovena, part of 
Poland. At the end of World War II these annexa- 
tions and.all Nazi institutions and decrees were 
voided by the Allied Control Council. Large seg- 
ments of the Reich were claimed and occupied by 
the adjoining nations, especially Poland. Prussia 
was dissolved. 

Germany, by the census of 1939, had an area of 
182,471 square miles and a population of 69,022,213. 
In Oct., 1946, under Allied occupation it had: 


Zone Area, sq. mi. Population 
Russian zone ..... ves 46,600 17,300,000 
British Zone .......600. 42,700 22,800,000 
United States zone ...... 36,900 16,700,000 
Prench zone «........2.. 16,700 5,900.000 
SBEINTA is wri vicisreis’e-sieieve's +». 300 4,332,242 

Total .. + 143.200 67,032,242 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture is a highly 
specialized industry. Some of the more important 
crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar 
beets and hay. Other commercial products are 
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ular ooan ion 
average Of 80% of 1 6 in d exceeded the 


1936 level 58% at end of 1953. The Ruhr’s 
or aoa production potential in 1954 
year 


in 1936, and reached a daily record of 432 
metric tons in Nov., 1953. Other principal 
are chemicals, textil machinery, ve , ma- 


es, 
chine tools, optical goods, and electrical equip- 
The oil industry, with 


important. 

The gross national product in 1953 rose to more 
than 152 billion Deutsche Marks (U.5. $31 billion) 
Cen pg eye eg 

anni reinves valent 0: : 

sy S. aid in further industrial expansion in 1954. 

Western Germany lost most ot its merchan 
marine as result of World War Il. Present Western 
German merchant fieet totals 2,100,000 gross = 
tered tons as compared with the prewar fleet of 
4,492,708 gross tons 

Monetary Unit. Separate currency systems are 
maintained in the Western and Eastern zones. 


Sept. 1949 to 1DM/$0.238. 
ee trade (Western Germany, in Deutsche 
marks): 


Imports Exports 
1951 14,726,000,000 14,577,000,000 
1952 16,203,000,000 16,909,000,000 
1953 16,010,000,000 18,526,000,000 


part Lutheran about 1547. The Thirty Years’ War 
(1618-1648) left the German Empire divided into 
hundreds of small principalities, with Prussia 
gradually gaining’ supremacy among the many 
rival factions. Following its defeat of Austria, a 
major contender for control of Germany, in e 
Seven Weeks’ War (1866), Prussia gained complete 
control of North Germany and formed the North 
German Confederation in 1867. In 1871 it united 
the German Empire, which existed until 1919. 

When Hitler achieved power, 1933, he obtained 
complete control. Freedom of speech dnd of the 
press were abolished. Equality before the law ap- 
lied only to Aryans or Germans of a ‘‘pure’’ Nord- 
c strain and marriage with Jews was prohibited. A 
campaign of unparalleled cruelty turned into mass 
extermination of Jews; over 5,000,000 were believed 
bi out by the Nazi regime. 

e Nazis were a small group, anti-Semitic 
with vague socialist leanings but strongly opposed 
to the Social Democrats and the Republican Con- 
stitution of the Reich. With Hitler and Gen. 
Ludendorff as leaders. they staged the so-called 
“Beer Hall Putsch’’ in Munich (Noy. 8-9, 1923). 
This proved abortive and Hitler was sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment—a sentence soon quashed. 
In the Reichstag election (1924) the party joined 
with a party called Movement for German Racial 
Freedom and the combination won 32 seats. But 
the next year the Nazis reorganized and with each 
successive election 1n the next eight years made big 
gains. Hitler was made chancellor Jan. 30. 1933. 
President von Hindenburg died Aug. 2, 1934. the 
day after the Cabinet adopted a decree ee the 
office of Reich President with that of Reich Chan- 
cellor to take effect after his death. Hitler officially 
tepudiated the Treaty of Versailles and e 
reparations agreements Jan. 30, 1937. He an- 
nexed the Sudetenland and Austria before starting 
war on Poland Sept. 1, 1939. [See World War II] 


Allied Zones in Germany 


U.S.S.R.—Former states of Saxony, Saxony-An- 
halt, Thuringia, and Mecklenberg, and the former 
Prussian provinces of Saxony and Brandenburg. 


Great Britain—North-Rhine-Westphalia (which 
contains the Ruhr), Lower Saxony, Schleswig- 
Holstein, city-state of Hamburg. 


France—The left bank of the Rhine, including 
the Palatinate and the Saar, and the districts Trier 
and Coblentz; right bank of the Rhine, including 
the areas of South Baden, South Wurttemberg- 
Hohenzollern and the Bavarian district of Lindau. 


United States—Territory bounded on the East 
by the Russian zone and Czechoslovakia, on the 


North by the British zone, on the West by the 
French zone, and on the South Se i in- 

Bavaria yee td Lindau district) Wurttem- 
berg (northern portion), Baden (northern por- 
ne most of Hesse and Hesse-Nassau, and 


‘emen, 
The territory East of the Oder-Neisse line within 
1937 boundaries comprising the p: if 
Silesia, Pomerania, West Prussia and the southern 
part of East Prussia, totaling about 40,000 square 
miles, is at present under Polish administration; 
northern East ia is under U.S.S.R. admin- 
istration. The United States has not recognized 
oe changes as permanent. ; 
ere also was created the area of Greater Ber- 
lin, within but not part of the U.S.S.R. zone. 
ed by the Inter-Allied governing au- 
thority with representatives of each of the four 
powers. The population of Berlin exceeds 3,000,000. 


Helgoland, an island of 130 acres in the North 

, Was taken from Denmark by a British Naval 

Force (1807) and later ceded to Germany to become 

@ part of Schleswig-Holstein Province in return 
t Africa. The 


the island was sur- 
rendered (May 23, 1945) to Great Britain and 
occupied. The \island was demilitarized April 18. 
1947, and returned to Western Germany for reset- 
tlement, Mar. 1, 1952. 

A series of conflicts between the Western occupy- 
ing powers and the U.S.S.R. over the economic 
and litical administration of Germany culmi- 
nated (1948) in the virtual partition of Germany 
into two well defined zones under rival political 
and economic control. The U.S.S.R. repudiated all 
epoperation with its allies and began-a blockade 
and other harassments against them. The Western 
powers utilized a gigantic air lift program to 
supply blockaded Berlin during 1948-1949. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


The Federal Republic of Germany was proclaimed 
May 23, 1949 (effective Sept. 1, 1949), in Bonn, aft- 
er a constitution had been drawn up by a constitu- 
ent assembly formed by representatives of the 11 
Laender (states) in the French, British and Ameri- 
can zones. They were Bavaria, Wurttemberg-Baden, 
Hesse, Bremen (U. S. zone); Schleswig-Holstein, 
Hamburg, Lower Saxony, North Rhine Westphalia 
(British zone); Rhineland-Palatinate, South Ba- 
den, Wurttemberg-Hohenzollern (French zone). 
Its cities include also Munich, Frankfurt, Cologne, 
Essen, Dortmund, Stuttgart, Dusseldorf, Duisburg. 

The constitution provides for a parliament with 
two. houses, the Bundestag of representatives 
elected by direct vote and the Bundesrat (upper 
house), representing the state governments. A 
special assembly chooses the president for 5 years. 
The president nominates the chancellor, subject to 
approval by the Bundestag. Theodor Heuss, Free 
Democrat, was chosen first president Sept. 12, 
1949 (reelected July 17, 1954), and Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer, Christian Democrat, was made chancel- 
lor Sept. 15, 1949 and reelected Oct. 9, 1953. 

In the absence of a peace treaty the Council of 
the Allied High Commission announced the Occu- 
pation Statute, restoring the Civil status, Sept. 21. 
1949. The Federal Republic” was _ enjoined 
from rearming and reviving totalitarianism. 
Dismantling of industries was curtailed. Consulates 
were authorized and the first consulate general in 
New York was opened June 28, 1950; by Dr. Heinz 
Krekeler. The United States officially resumed 
diplomatic relations with Germany, July 2, 1951 
and agreed, June 3, 1953, to reactivate the 1923 
treaty of commerce, friendship and consular rights 
in amended form. The arming of East Germany 
by Russia and the threat of invasion of West_Ger- 
many caused the foreign ministers of the Big 3 
to move to end the technical state of war and 
announce they would defend the Republic against 
aggression. They also permitted resumption of 
the foreign ministry, raised the steel quota, au- 
thorized building of cargo vessels without restric- 
tions and ordered dismissal of all Communists. 
On the economic front I. G. Farben and Ruhr steel 
trusts were decentralized. The Krupp industrial 
empire was decontrolled, March 4, 1953, by the 
steel group of the Allied High Commission in re- 
turn for Krupp’s agreement to permanently with- 
draw from the iron, steel and coal industries. The 
Republic is a member of the six-nation Kuropean 
Coal and Steel Community and the Council of 
Europe. It also has been admitted to UNESCO, 
International Monetary Fund and other interna- 
tional organizations. 

The United States, Great Britain and France 
concluded peace contract agreements with Western 
Germany in Benn, May 26, 1952, restoring nearly 
eomplete independence and making it a member of 
the free European community, contingent upon its 
joining the six-nation European Defense Com- 
munity, charter of which was signed in Paris May 
27. The latter treaty in an annex provided for a 
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German contribu’ 12 divisions in a proposed 
> echt Reet army of 40 standing divisions, 15 reserve 
divisions. President Truman signed the instru- 
they were approved ie 


and 
March 19, 1953, followed e 
ieeor es May 15, They were-ratified by ne U.S. 


In general elections, Sept. 6, 1953, Chancellor 
Adenauer’s Government coalition won 306 of the 
487 Bundestag seats. 

The United States High Commissioner is Dr. 
James B. Conant, confirmed Feb. 6, 1953. 

The federal government Jan. 19, 1952 disclosed 
lans for selective service for men 19-21 to con- 
Tribute 300,000-400,000 men to a European army 
and announced, ch 2, 1953, a projected air 
force of 1,326 planes and 80,000 men, and a navy of 

20,000 men, 

Education and Religion. There are 16 universi- 
ties in the Federal Republic, the oldest being 
Heidelberg (founded in 1386). 

Major educationa: retorms designed to make 
the German school program more democratic have 
been made in Western Germany. Formerly only 
about 10 percent of the students were chosen to 
attend higher schools and universities; the re- 
mainder learned trades. 

Complete religious freedom is guaranteed by the 
constitution. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


The German Democratic Republic was proclaimed 
in the Soviet sector of Berlin Oct, 7, 1949, after 
the provisional People’s Council, which had been 
formed by the Socialist Unity Party (SED-Com- 
munist) became the Volkskammer, or lower house 
of a parliament. Wilhe:m Pieck was named Presi- 
dent, Otto Grotewohl Minister-President, or prime 
minister, Walter Ulbricht, strongest Communist 
leader, Deputy Prime Minister. A ministry of state 
security, the SSD, and a militarized People’s Police 
were organized, leading to protests by the Western 
Allies, May 23, 1950. 

Treaties of friendship and trade were negotiated 
with other satellite nations of the Soviet Union. 
Walter Ulbricht negotiated a treaty with Poland 
placing Poland’s boundary on the Oder-Neisse line. 
The United States registered its disapproval June 
8, declared it violated the Potsdam agreement and 
that no boundaries could be settled ‘‘unilaterally 
or bilaterally’’ outside a peace treaty. The Re- 
public also ratified an agreement with Czechoslo- 
vakia, accepting the expulsion of over 2,000,000 
Germans from Sudetenland, as ‘permanent and 
just.’’ Its rane | was integrated with that of the 
Soviet Union and German factories were reported 
producing uniforms, lenses and’ guns. 

A Volkskammer was elected Oct. 15, 1950, on a 
Communist-dominated slate; the government an- 
nounced a total vote of 12,088,745 or 99.7% in 
favor, with only 35,544 opposed. 

Parliament approved a law, July 23, 1952, effec- 
tive Aug. 12, abolishing the five traditional prov- 
inces of East Germany as administrative units in 
favor of 14 districts of 217 counties. Brandenburg, 
Mecklenburg, Saxony and Thuringia were divided 
into three districts each; Saxony-Anhalt into two, 

East Germany announced the completion, Dec. 
10, 1951, of a railway system around Berlin to per- 
mit circumvention of the Western sectors. 

Coincident with the entrance of Western Ger- 
many into the European Defense Community, May 
27, 1952, the East German Government decreed a 
prohibited zone three miles deep along its 600- 
mile border with Western Germany, separated Ber- 
lin’s telephone system into two sections and cut 
many of its lines to the West. Berlin was further 
divided in 1953 by alterations in its rail lines, but 
the exodus of refugees from the Republic into West 
Berlin continued to. increase, reaching 305,737 for 
1953 (1.7% of the population). 

Mounting unrest caused easing of many econ- 
omic, educational and religious curbs in the spring 
of 1953 and naming of a High Commissioner in 
place of the Soviet Control Commission, May 28. 
Nevertheless, severe rioting of workers in Berlin 
June 16-17 resulted in a number of fatalities and 
shook the administration badly, causing Premier 
Grotewohl to promise further reforms. The Soviet 
government proclaimed it a sovereign republic 
March 26, 1954 but said Soviet troops would re- 
main temporarily in connection with security and 
the four-power Potsdam agreement. Offices of the 
High Commissioner were reduced by two-thirds 
in June 1954. 

Nucleus of the Republic’s armed strength is the 
People’s Police, a parg-military force with an 
estimated strength (1954) of: two army groups 
Ljepeee Mpa 86,000; a navy with 60 vessels and 
approximately 10,000 men; an air force of about 
7,000 Soviet-trained men. Soviet forces were esti- 
apeig at 300,000, with 6,000 tanks and late-model 

anes. 

P In East Germany the school system has been 
reorganized on a Communist basis, with centralized 
control over education. Religious instruction no 


eee 
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is part of the public school curriculum, but 
arted -by the churches. 


SAAR 
Saar (Fr. Sarre) is an industrial and min- 
ing area north of Lorraine, originally 738 sa. mie 
to 991 and population (1953) 
of 960,000. It produces over 12,000,000 tons of 
coal a year in peace time (16,000, 
1952) and has iron, steel and ceramic industries. 
The population is mostly German. Saarbrucken is 
the capital. It was separated from Germany after 
World War I and ¢dministered by the League of 
Nations one a np tteagiais oe Ae sg ho 
the sole rig) wor e coal mines 
in recompense for the destruction of the coal 


anted by France (Jan. 3. 1948), subject to French 
Economie and financial legislation. A series of 
agreements was signed by France and the Saar, 
March 3. 1950, giving the Saar a larger measure 
of autonomy and France a 50-year lease on coal 
mining. The lease was protested by the West Ger- 
man government. Final disposition was to be made 
in the peace treaty. In legislative elections of Nov. 
30, 1952, 87.3% of votes favored Europeanization 
and continued economic union with France. 
Franco-Saar conventions of May 20, 1953 fur- 
thered autonomy. President: Johannes Hoffmann. 
The Saar became an associate member of the 
Council of Europe July 19, 1950. 


Greece 
VASILION TIS ELLADOS—KINGDOM OF HELLAS 


Capital: Athens. Area: 51,246 square miles, Popu- 
lation (U.N. estimate 1953}: 7,865,000. Flag: navy 
blue ground quartered by white cross. 


Descriptive. Greece occupies the southern penin- 
sula of the Balkans, stretching down in the 
Mediterranean Sea, with the Ionian Sea on 
the West and the Aegean Sea on the East. On the 
Northwest lies Albania, on the North Yugoslavia 
and Bugaria, and on the Northeast Turkey. The 
Pindus Mountains, a continuation of the Balkans, 
run through the country from North to South. The 
coastline is broken by many gulfs and bays. Islands 
account for 8,819 square miles of its total area and 
include the Cyclades, Corfu, Chios, Lesbos, Samos, 
Beene and Crete. The largest is Crete (3,234 
Sq. mi.). 


Resources and Industries. Greece proper is chiefly 
agricultural, with little manufacturing. Only one- 
fourth of the total area is arable; 13,350,000 of the 
total of 16,074,000 acres are covered by mountains 
and lakes and rivers. The forests have been de- 
nuded, but reforestation is going on; four-fifths are 
state-owned. The chief agricultural products are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, tobacco, olives, 
citrus fruits, cotton, pulses, currants, raisins and 


gs. 

Under American aid programs Greece’s industrial 
and agricultural potential has been restored. In- 
dustrial and agricultural production have sur- 
passed former levels. Chief exports are tobacco, 
currants, olives and olive oil, wine, brandy, figs, 
rosin, sponges, citrus fruits, cotton yarns and 
leather. Iron, copper, zinc, lead, magnesite, lignite, 
marble, bauxite, commercial earths are exploited. 
Livestock is led by sheep and goats; cattle, pigs, 
horses and mules also are raised and wool pro- 
duced. There is no coal, and hydroelectric projects 
to help industry, are getting MSA support. 

Monetary Unit. Drachma (30 to U.S. $1, May 
1, 1954), under revised currency system (one new 
drachma to 1,000 old drachmas). 

History and Government. In classical times 
Greece produced city states, kingdoms and de- 
mocracies and its achievements in learning are the 
flower of civilization. It was strongest in the 5th 
century B. C., became a province of the Roman 
empire 46 B, C. Emperor Constantine established 
an_empire at Byzantium (Constantinople) in 330 
A.D., which in turn fell to the Ottoman empire 
in 1453. It won its war of independence, 1821- 
1829, and became a kingdom under guarantee of 
Britain, France and Russia, 1830. A republic was 
established, 1925; the monarchy was restored, 1935, 
and George II, King of the Hellenes, resumed the 
throne. In Oct., 1940, Greece rejected an ulti- 
matum from Italy and when attacked Greece threw 
the Italians back into Albania. Nazi support 
resulted in the defeat and occupation of Greece by 
Germans, Italians and Bulgarians. By the end of 
1944 the invaders withdrew. A plebiscite recalled 
ee eee died 

ing George died (April 1, 1947) and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Paul. King Paul I was mar- 
ried (Jan. 9, 1938) to Princess Frederika Louise of 


000,000 tons in 


three children: Princess 
Princess Irene ( 
Prince 


Greek women, were ional suffrage 
and the right to run for national office in 1952. 
first woman in Greek history was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies in Salonika, Jan. 18, 1953. 

The ei is is 7 —— See aac Papagos, 
Rally Party, app. Nov. 19, : 

AP the end of World War II Communists tried to 
seize power and civil war resulted. On the border 
Communist guerrillas abducted many thousands of 
Greek children and pillaged towns. The 
gp me a ma bao hel 
the Marshall and a speci 
the U. N. ECA help stimulated economic recovery 


square miles) is occupi 
Greek Orthodox Church. each a sort r 
public in itself. The monks See Teg! No 


si 
the ages of 21 and 50. Th 
and.a Navy of light craft. Greece sent troops 
to.U. N. armies in Korea, Greece is a member, 
with Turkey and Yugoslavia, of a Balkan defense 
group formed by a treaty signed Feb. 27, 1953. 
A 20-year military aid pact among the three was 
signed Aug. 9, 1954. 


DODECANESE ISLANDS 


The Dodecanese are a group of about 50 islands 
and islets in the southeastern portion of the 
Aegean Sea, 14 of which are permanently settled. 
They were occupied by Italy during the war of 
1912 with Turkey and though claimed by Greece 


were retained by Italy The inhabited area is 


Greece at the Paris Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters (June 27, 1946), handed over to Greece by 
the British Military Administration, March 31, 
1947, and formally annexed, March 7, 1948. 


Guatemala 
REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA 


Capital: Guatemala City. Area: 42,042 square 
miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1953): 3,048,000. 
Flag: three vertical bars, blue-white-blue, with 
emblem in white bar. 

Descriptive. Guatemala, the most northerly state 
of Central or Middle America, has Mexico for its 
neighbor on the North and West, British Honduras 
(Belize) on the East, Honduras and Salvador on the 
East and South and the Pacific on the Southwest. 
A range of mountains containing many volcanic 
peaks runs from Northwest to Southwest near the 
Pacific. The narrow west slope is well watered, 
fertile and the most densely settled part, 

More than 50% of the population is pure Indian 
and most of-the remainder is of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. 

There are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxactun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Petén,; northern 
Guatemala, about 25 miles south of the Mexican 
and 20 miles west of the British Honduran 
boundaries. Other famous Maya ruins, consisting 
of temples and monoliths covered with inscrip- 
tions of Maya chronology are at Quirigud, about 
140 miles from Guatemala City. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the most 
important industry, the Guatemalan soil being ex- 
ceedingly fertile. Cortee accounts for 80% of the 
exports Other -mportant crops are bananas, sugar, 
rice, cotton, beans, corn and wheat. Chicle gum 
is exported to the United States. Silver, gold, 
copper, iron, lead and chrome are found. The 
principal imports are cotton textiles, wheat, flour, 
cotton yarn, petroleum, medicines, hardware and 
motor cars, and silk textiles. The main port of 
entry is Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic, 800 miles 
south of New Orleans. A railroad connects the 
port with the capital, Guatemala City, and San 
Jose, a port on the Pacific. The other chief 
Pacific port is Champerico. 

Monetary Unit. Quetzal (U.S. $1). 

History and Government. The old Maya empire 
flourished in what is today Guatemala during the 
first 1000 years of the Christian era. For reasons 
unknown they abandoned several of-their impor- 
tant cities and joined the empire in Yucatan. 

The Republic of Guatemala was established 
in 1839. The 1945 Constitution provides for a semi- 


Parliamentary government and establishes freedom 
of the press, and assembly, women’s 
suffrage and protection i Ag EE 
an armed rev gun June 17, 

by anti-Communist forces opposing the govern- 
ment, President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, elected 
in 1950, relinquished office June 28 and the gov- 
ernment was taken over by a military junta. A 
cease-fire agreement was reached June 29, after a 
puree of Communist officials was begun, meeting 

demands of Col. Carlos Armas, insurgent lead- 
er who was elected president Sept. 1. A temporary 
agrarian law was announced July 27, replacing an 
unpopular land reform law passed in 1952. Com- 
munism was outlawed Aug. 25. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
Atlee 3 religion but all creeds are. tolerated. 

ducation is compulsory. The University of Guate- 
mala is in Guatemala City The language of the 
country is Spanish 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 50 The strength of the Army is 
approximately 7,000 plus a 3,000-man police force 
and a small Air Force. 


Haiti 
REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI 
Capital: Port-au-Prince. Area: 10,714 square 
miles. Population (Gov’t. estimate, 1951): 3,112,- 
000. Flag: two horizontal bars, blue and red; in 
center a white and brown rectangular field with 
coat of arms, 


Descriptive. Haiti occupies the western third of 
the island known as Hispaniola, the second largest 
of the Greater Antiiles. lying between Cuba on. the 
West and Puerto Rico on the East. The boundary 
which separates it from the Dominican Republic to 
the East is about 193 miles long. 

Negroes form the majority of the population, the 
remainder being mulattoes descended from former 
preres settlers. ‘There are about 3,000 white for- 
eigners. 

Resources and Industries. The minerals, largely 
undeveloped, include copper, gold, silver, iron, 
antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, nickel, porphyry and 


gypsum. 

Coffee isthe chief product, along with sisal, cot- 
ton, raw sugar, bananas, cocoa, and tobacco. Rice 
is grown for domestic consumption. There also is 
a large production of molasses. Logwood and many 
other valuable woods are exported. In recent years 
cattle breeding has increased. 

Monetary Unit. Gourde, fixed at U.S. 20c. 

History and Government. Haiti, discovered by 
Columbus (1492) and a French colony from 1677. 
attained its independence (1804), following the re- 
bellion headed by Toussaint L’Ouverture. From 
1910 to 1915 there were seven presidents: the last. 
Gen. Sam, assumed office arch 4, 1915, took 
refuge in the French Legation (July 26, 1915) after 
167 political prisoners had been massacred in jail, 
and at the funeral of the victims was dragged out 
and killed. United States forces occupied the 
country and restored order. 

The American occupation terminated Aug. 14, 
1934. A fiscal representative appointed by the 
President of Haiti on recommendation of Presi- 
dept Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to supervise 
the customs until 1941. i 

The National Assembly consists of two houses, a 
Senate of 21 members, and a Chamber of Deputies 
of 37_members. »Senators are elected for six years 
and Deputies for four. The Constitution provides 
that members of the Assembly must own property. 
Women who are 30 years old have the right to hold 
public office but vote only in municipal elections. 

The administration of the country is carried on 
by departments under the direction of the Presi- 
dent who was elected by the Assembly until 1950, 
when the first.popular election .was held, naming 
Col. Paul Magloire, who took office Dec. 6, 1950. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism is 
the state religion. and the clergy are French (most- 

Bretons). Education is compulsory. There are 
approximately 1,075 schools with 1,250 teachers and 
an enrollment of 115,000 pupils. French is the 
official language of the country, but a_ dialect. 
French Creole is spoken by the majority. The 
teaching of English in the schools is obligatory. 

efense. The only military force is an armed 
constabulary (Armée d’Haiti) consisting of 5,000 
officers and men. 


Honduras 
REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS 


Capital: Tegucigalpa. Area (revised 1953): 43,227 
nero miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1953): 
1,557,000. Flag: three horizontal bars, blue-white- 
blue, with five blue stars arranged saltire-wise in 
white bar. 

Descriptive. Honduras is a Republic of Central or 
Middle America, bounded on the North by the 
Caribbean Sea, on the East and South by Nicara- 
gua, on the South and West by Salvador and on 
the West by Guatemala: 
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The coast line on the Caribbean is 500 miles long, 
the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto coe 
Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pacific side 
it has a coast line of 40 miles on the Gulf of 
Fonseca. Amapala is the chief port. The country 
is mountainous, very fertile, be fe mostly uncul- 
tivated, and covered with rich forests. The in- 
habitants are of Spanish and Indian extraction. 

Resources and industries. Minerai resources are 
abundant but undeveloped. and include gold, silver, 
copper, lead, zinc. iron. antimony and coal. The 
chief export (65%) is bananas, grown on the Carib- 
bean coast. Cocoanuts, valuable hardwoods, coffee 
and tobacco are other important products. Cattle 
raising is important 

Monetary Unit. Lempira (U. S. 50c). 

Trade is chiefly with the United States and 
United Kingdom. 

History and Government. Honduras became in- 
dependent after freeing itself from Spain, Sept. 
15, 1821, and from the Federation of Central 
America, 1838. The country is divided into 17 de- 
Parspients containing 31 districts and smaller 

The President is elected for six years, as are 
the members of the only legislative house—the 
Chamber of Deputies chosen by popular vote for 
@ six-vear term in the ratio of one to 25,000 in- 
agit Women’s suffrage was voted Jan. 25, 


President: Juan Manual Galvez (Jan. 1, 1949). 

Education and Religion. Education is compulsory. 
There is a university in the capital and 2,637 public 
schools throughout the country. Roman Catholic is 
the prevailing religion. The language is Spanish. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory from the 
age of 18 with eight months’ service in the Army 
and in the reserve from 32 to 55. The size of the 
Army is fixed at 2,500. There is a small Air Force. 


Hungary 
MAGYAR NEPKOZTARSASAG 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF HUNGARY 


Capital: Budapest. Area: 35,902 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate 1953): 9,600,000. Flag 
horizontal bands, red-white-green, with coat of 
arms in center. 


Descriptive. Hungary, a Republic in Central 
Europe is bounded by Czechoslovakia and the 
U.S.S.R. on the North, Yugoslavia on the South, 
Rumania on the East and Austria on the West. 

Resources and Industries. Hungary is primarily 
an agricultural country. The Alfold, or Great 
Plain, area is among the most fertile in the world. 
The principal Hungarian crops are wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar beets. Near 
Tokay, in the northeast, the best Hungarian wines 
are vinted. Another important wine district is 
situated along the north shore of Lake Balaton. 

Hungary’s bauxite deposits are considered one of 
the largest in the world. The output of coal is ex- 
tensive, particularly from the Mecsek Mountains 
in the district of Pecs. Other industries are mill- 
ing, distilling, manufacture of sugar, hemp: flax, 
iron and steel. About three-quarters of her oil 
requirements are found in the wells drilled by 
American interests in the southwest corner of 
Trans-Danubia. A new five-year plan to speed up 
industry went into effect, Jan. 1950. Goals include 
increases above 1949 of 35% in agricultural pro- 
duction, 80% in industry, but in 1954 the govern- 
ment admitted socialization was not reaching ex- 
pectations. 

Monetary Unit. Forint (c. U. 8. 816c). 

History and Government. Hungary is a Com- 
munist republic, one of the principal satellites of 
the Soviet Union behind the Iron Curtain. An 
independent kingdom since-1001, it came under 
Austrian domination and the Emperor of Austria 
ruled as King of Hungary in the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy of the 19th century. Defeated. with the 
Central Powers in 1918, it lost Transylvania to 
Rumania, Croatia and Bacska to Yugoslavia, Slo- 
vakia and Carpatho-Ruthenia to Czechoslovakia. 
A republic was proclaimed Nov. 13, 1918, under 
Michael Karolyi; a Bolshevist revolt under Bela 
Kun lasted less than a year in 1919-20; a new gov- 
ernment was elected in 1920. It voted for a mon- 
archy and named Admiral Horthy regent. 

Hungary joined Germany in World War_ II; 
Horthy was removed and Nazi supporters put in 
power, 1944. Russian troops captured most of the 
country, 1945. By terms of an armistice with the 
Allied powers Hungary agreed to give up territory 
acquired by the dismemberment (1938) of Czechao- 
slovakia and to return to its borders of 1937. 

Hungary declared for a republic and elected 
Zoltan Tildy president, 1946. In 1947 the growing 
strength of the Communists forced Tildy out. 

Parliament since 1953 consists of 298 deputies 
(one for each 32,000 pop.). In single-list elections 
May 17, 1953, the regime won 98.2% of votes. 

In an apparent gesture of appeasement to its 
citizens for its policies, Premier Rakosi’s govern- 
ment resigned July 2, 1953. Imre Nagy was ap- 
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pointed Premier, July 4, and promised yen fo 
reforms. Istvan Dobi, president of the Presidium 
since Aug. 14, 1952, was reelected 

Since Communism ed 


inspired Stockh 
to abuse and arrest, but in Au 


i ity. 
Sosteaoe: All males at age 21 are liable for mili- 
tary service. Hungary has denied reports it has 
exceeded treaty limits of 65,000 army personnel. 


Ieeland 
LYDVELDID ISLAND 


Capital: Reykjavik. Area: 39,758 square miles, 
Population (U.N. estimate 1953): 150,000. Flag: 
blue with red cross superimposed on white cross. 

Descriptive. The Repubic of ice,and is an isiand 
of volcanic origin, close to the Arctic Circle in the 
North Atlantic. It has many geysers and hot 
springs, The climate is modified by the Gulf 

tream. There are no railroads. 

Natural hot water from many of Iceland’s vol- 
canic springs is piped into Reykjavik and provides 
heat for office buildings, homes and hot houses. 

Keflavik is an important civilian airport along 
the northern trans-Atlantic air route. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture engages 
about 35 percent of the population. About six- 
sevenths of the land is unproductive and only about 
65,000 acres are under cultivation, producing pota- 
toes, turnips and hay. ‘The fishing industry is 
important. The catch, including cod, haddock, 
and herring in salted, smoked, canned or frozen 
form, once accounted for 95% of the exports. 

Iceland’s largest industrial plant, a $7,000,000 
modern ammonium nitrate factory near Reykjavik 
was completed in 1954, part of the country’s pro- 
gram for economic development. 

The principal imports in the order of their 
value are coal and petroleum, textiles. timbe: 
and wooden goods, machinery, metals and hard- 
ware, cereals and paper. Exports, in order, are 
fish, herring oil and meal, conserved goods, skins 
and wools. 

Monetary Unit. Krona (U. S. 6.14c). 

History and Government. Iceland was an inde- 
encent republic (930-1262), when it joined with 

orway. The two came under Danish rule (1380) 
When Norway separated from Denmark (1814) Ice- 
land remained under Denmark. Denmark acknowl- 
eons Iceland as a sovereign state (1918) united 
with Denmark only in that the Danish King. 
Christian X, was also King of Iceland. 

The Althing (Parliament) voted (May, 1941) to 
cancel the union with Denmark, declaring Iceland 
independent; resolved to elect a regent to assume 
the functions of the King and to introduce a re- 
publican constitution as soon as the union ceased. 

Sveinn Bjoernsson was elected regent for one 
year and re-elected (1942, 1943) for one-year terms. 

The people of Iceland voted (May 20, 21, 22, 
1944) by 70,536 to 365 to complete the establish- 
ment of an independent republic. About 98 percent 
of the eligible voters participated. The Althing 
formally severed the union with Denmark and 
proclaimed a republic, June 17, 1944. 

The president is Asgeir Asgeirsson, elected June 
29, 1952, succeeding Sveinn Bjoernsson who died 
Jan, 25 during his third term. 

The Premier is Steingrimur Steinthorsson, Pro- 
gressive Party member, appointed March 14, 1950. 
Communists are excluded from the Cabinet. 

The Altoing is composed of varying numbers ot 
members not exceeding 52, of whom 41 are elected 
in constituencies, each electing one or two mem- 
bers except the capital wnicn elects eight. The 
tepresentatives of the capital and the six double- 
member constituencies are elected by proportional 
representation, while a necessary number of sup- 
plementary seats—not exceeding 11—are distributed 
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ength. The and 
res io the Althing Men and women over 
Na pre service and social security was 


Iceland celebrated the 1 
the Althing, the oldest par 
Ss June 23-28, 1930. 


compulsory. Z 
University in Reykjavik. 
Evangelical Lutheran, 
ligious freedom. 
Defense: Iceland has no army, navy or forts. 


Republic of India 
BHARAT 


Capital: New Dethi. Area: 1,221,880 square miles. 
Population (1951 census): 356,829,485. Flag: three 
horizontal stripes, saitron, white and green, 
— 24-spoke wheel of Asoka in center of white 
and, 


Descriptive. The new Republic of India em- 
braces the larger geographical and population di- 
vision of the sub-continent of India. It consists of 

du provinces and the vast 


the predominantly Hin 

majority of the 562 former independent princely 
(native) states. Included in India’s territory are 
the former provinces of Bombay, Madras, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Or 
ern half of the Punjab, western half 
Assam (minus Sylhet district), 9 
Commissioner’s provinces of Delhi, Ajmer and 
Coorg. The larger of the former Princely states 
have acceded, while the majority of remaining 
smaller states have been merged into six new 
states. India also possesses: 


Andaman Islands. 204 in number, are in the Bay 
of Bengal, 800 miles east of Madras on the main- 
land with an area of 2,508 square miles and a 
population, including Nicobar, of 30,963 (exclusive 
of aborigines). Timber wealth is large. 

Nicobar Islands. 75 miles trom Andaman Islands, 
have an area of 635 square miles. 

India’s climate varies from the tropical heat of 
Southern India to the nearly Arctic cold of the 
Himalayas. Approximately 20% of the area is 
forested, including sandalwood, teak, ironwood, 
deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, sago, ban- 
yan and acacia. : 3 

Population of main communities (1951 census): 


Hindus |. co yksici.vcenh ces ke een ,200,000 
Mose lm5 4520.32.10 ic sic sear ee eee ame 35,400,000 
Christians. o6...c.cawisarioam tteaeae ake ae 8,200,000 

HIS © rae’ ect ott Wn erin eR ea eles RN 6,200,000 


Famine and disease in India take a heavy toll 
of life each year despite measures taken to increase 
food production and control birth and death rates. 


Resources and Industries—India’s agriculture, 
affecting 70% of the people, is operating under a 
government five-year plan to attain eventual self- 
sufficiency in food, The Government is now sup- 
porting large reservoir and irrigation prec pro- 
viding new hydroelectric plants and subsidizing 
new industries. The land raises millet, rice, corn, 
wheat, grain and barley. It also raises tea (ap- 
prox. 600,000,000 lbs. a year), sugar cane, cotton, 
jute, ground nuts, linseed, coffee and rubber. Jute 
production (4.8 million bales in 1953) and cotton 
(3.3 million bales) have doubled since 1948. 

After agriculture, the chief industries are tex- 
tiles, jute, steel (the annual production ranks 7th 
in world output), cement. Also produced are coal, 
petroleum, lac, chromite, copper, iron, mica, mag- 
nesite, manganese. Coal resources are considered 
sufficient for 2,000 years at the present rate of 
mining. The Tata Iron & Steel Works in Jam- 
shedpur (Bihar) is the largest in Asia. Nearly all 
utilities are state-owned and managed. 

The nation’s five-year economic plan (1951-1956), 
to cost about $4,344 million, was expanded in 1953 
to include a $200,000,000 rural development pro- 
gram to aid 120,000 villages with 80,000,000 pop. 

Eleven major multi-purpose power and irrigation 
projects are under way to irrigate 61% million acres 
and produce 541,000 kws. of power. Five others 
are planned. One of the 16, the $14,000,000 dam 
on the Tapti river in west central India was placed 
in lc June 30, 1953. Two others were in 
Partial operation in 1954, 

There are 47,350 miles of railroad and 255,000 
miles of roads. An additional 311,000 miles of roads 
are planned. Fifty .air routes operate inside the 
Republic, while internationally India is served by 
Air India International, Ltd., Air Ceylon, Air 
France, BOAC-British, Himalayan, Orient, KLM, 
Pan-American, Philippine, Deccan, Qantas, Scan 


Greatest trade now is with.the United States, 


Exports to the U.S. include sploes, tea, minerals, 
burlap, raw cotton, wool, psyllium seed, gum, nuts, 
hides and skins. 

Industrial production, distribution and_ prices 
are regulated by legislation adopted May 5, 1953. 
img mar xis Unit. Rupee, divided into 16 annas 
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Foreign trade, in rupees; for fiscal years be- | M. 


ginning April 1: 


Imports Exports 
1950 5,812,000,000 6,068,000,000 
1951 8,749,000,000 7,156,000,000 
1952 6,355,000,000 5,595,000,000 
1953 5,428,000,000 5,235,000,000 


History and Government. India has one of the 
oldest civilizations in the world. Excavations trace 
the Indus Valley civilization back for at least 5,000 
Beautiful paintings in the mountain caves 
of Ajanta in South India, richly carved temples, 
the Taj Maha) in Agra, and the Kutab Minar are 
a few relics of the glorious past. 

The first British venture in India was conducted 
by Sir John Muidenhall in 1599 when, on orders 
from Queen Elizabeth he persuaded the Moghui 
emperor, Akbar, to grant trading rights to the 
British. The tortress at Surat, built by the British 
in 1612 by one of James I’s sea captains, was the 
point from which the original East India Company 
spread out, eventually enabling Great Britain to 
control ali of India. Warren Hastings, first gov- 
ernor-general of British India (1774-1785), set up 
the empire’s civil governntent system. 

Following more than 40 years’ active struggle for 
freedom by both Hindus and Moslems, the British 
government announced Feb. 20; 1947, its intention 
to partition India into two Dominions and set June, 
1948, as the deadline for eomplete British with- 
drawal from India. Announcement on June 3, 1947, 
designated Aug. 15 as Indian Independence Day. 
The Union of India on that date became a self- 
governing member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. The new Dominion automatically took 
over the charter memoership India under British 
Tule had held in the United Nations. The Do- 
minion thus created became a sovereign democratic 
republic under a constitution adopted Nov. 26, 
1949, effective Jan. 26, 1950, but elected to remain 
a@ member of the Commonwealth of Nations (the 
word “British’’ being omitted). 

The constitution is modeled after that of the 
United States and contains a similar bill of rights. 
It provides for a president, elected for a five-year 
term by an electoral college consisting of members 
of both houses of Parliament (Council of States 
and House of the People), and elected members of 
the lower houses of the federating states. A vice- 
president elected by members of both houses pre- 
sides over the upper house, the Council of States. 
A Council of Ministers (cabinet), headed by a 

rime minister, aids and advises the president, as 
yy France. The various federating states have 
governors, appointed by the president, at the.head 
of state organizations similar te the federal system. 

India’s first general elections, requiring four 
months’ time, were completed in February, 1952. 
The Congress Party, headed by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, won 364 out of 489 elective seats in the 
Jower house of Parliament, 74% of the total; So- 
cialists, 12 seats; Communists and allies, 27. Hight 
additional seats were nominative by the president 
(six from Kashmir-Jammu, one from Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands; one from tribal areas of 
Assam). In the Council of States (upper house), 
the Congress narty won 146 out of 200 elected 
seats; Communists and allies, 12; Socialists, 1; 
others, 35. An additional 16 Council seats also 
were nominated by the president (four from Jam- 
mu-Kashmir, 12 for special knowledge or skill). 

The Council of States is a permanent body, not 
subject to dissolution, but one+third of its mem- 
bers retire at the end of every second year. The 
House of the People may be dissolved by the Presi- 
dent and new elections called. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, interim president since 
1950, was elected president by the electoral college 
May 13. Pandit Nehru, in office since August, 1947, 
was renamed Prime Minister. 

Untouchability, the age-old stigma imposed by 
India’s caste system, is abolished under the con- 
stitution. Called Harijans or ‘‘children of God’’ by 
Mahatma Gandhi, the untouchables are being pro- 
vided with special educational and economic ad- 
vantages by the government. India’s five-year 
(1951-1956) development plan has earmarked $37,- 
800,000 for aid to them and other underprivileged 
classes. 

Land redistribution programs, raising former 
tenant farmers to land holders, are under way in 
a number of the states. 
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Sikkim, a border state, area 2,745 sq. mi.; popu- 
lation 135,646, became a protectorate in 1950. In- 
dia’s 28th state, Andhra, first to be formed on a 
linguistic basis (Telegu) was formed in 1953 from 
@ large coastal area of Madras. India has ab- 
sorbed (1952-1954) former French India, five 
colonies totaling 196 sq. mi. and 346,000 popula- 
tion. They included Pondicherry, Krikal, Mahe, 
Yanaon (Yanam), and Chandernagor. 

A dispute between India and Pakistan over the 
administration of Kashmir-Jammu has been before 
the U.N. since 1948. It is a large predominantly 
(77%) Moslem state. The two countries agreed, 
Aug. 20, 1953, to hold a plebiscite, but terms have 
not been decided. 

Education and Religion. Approximately 82% are 
illiterate. The constitution provides for future 
free, compulsory education through age 14. Tech- 
nical curricula are supported. In 1952 there were 
28 universities and more than 650 colleges. Two 
new research institutes are in Kharagpur (West 
Bengal) and Hijli, near Calcutta. Each accom- 
modates 3,000. 

There are 14 main languages, 12 originating from 
Sanskrit. with more than 200 different variations 
in dialect, The state language is Hindi, but Eng- 
lish still is in general use. 

More than 85 percent of the population follow 
the Vedas (Hindu) religiun, but the constitution 
guarantees complete freedom of worship to all. 
The remainder are Moslems, Christians, Jains, 
Buddhists, Sikhs and Parsees. 

India has over 300,000 licensed radio sets. All 
India Radio, in New Delhi, broadcasts in 31 lan- 
guages, 17 of which are foreign. 

Defense. All recruitment for India’s armed forces 
is voluntary. Armed strength was shared with 
Pakistan in the 1947 partition. Army, navy and 
air force are headed by chiefs of staff under the 
Defense Minister. The army’s strength (Jan. 1, 
1948) was 300,000; navy, 11,850 ratings and officers. 
The navy now consists of one cruiser, three de- 
stroyers, four frigates, six minesweepers and a 
number of small vessels, The air force is being 
enlarged from its 1948 strength (7 fighter squad- 
rons and one transport squadron). 


Republic of Indonesia 


REPUBLIK INDONESIA 
(Former Netherlands Indies) 


Capital: Jakarta (Djakarta). Area: 905,522 sq. 
mi. Population (govt. estimate, 1953): 98,389,600. 
Flag: two horiz. bands, red and white. 


Descriptive. Indonesia is an archipelago for- 
merly known as the East Indies (Neth.), lying 
along the Equator from about 6° N. latitude to 10° 
S. latitude, between the Asiatic mainland and the 
Philippines, and Australia. Indonesia comprises 
about 3,000 islands, the five largest being Jaya (one 
of the most densely populated areas in the world 
with 1,000 to the square mile), Sumatra, western 
Borneo (Kalimantan), Gelebes lew and 
western New Guinea (Irian). Other large islands 
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in the group are Bangka, Billiton, Madura, Ball, 
k, Sumbawa, Sumba, Timor. 7 
Sah and population of the principal divisions: 


A Pop. 
(sq. mi.) (est. 1953) 
West Borneo (Kalimantan)... 208,300 


Suinnbrare< 784 ssestcat aoe 182,870 12,000,000 
Java and Madura .. .. 51,000 52, tea) 
Celebes (Sulawesi). . .. 13,000 5,930,25. 
Riouw Archipelago.......... - 4,000 200,000 
BRAM RIED 6 Soi< > oie ive nih ee tec ous 4,550 230,000 
Billiton Bee A eerie sees 1,870 80,000 


Gok, Sumbaws, Sumber 

, Sumbawa, * 

(ed seemed potters ae 35,000 
oluccas (Buru. am, e 
mahera, Moratai, others) 191,680 


mer city of Batavia. 

Beicateross and Industries. Indonesia is one of the 
richest countries in natural resources. There are 
vast supplies ef tin, oil and coal, and sizable de- 
posits of bauxite, manganese, copper, nickel, gold 
and silver. . 

Agricultural products include rice, maize, cas- 
sava, ground nuts, soya beans, tobacco, coffee, 
rubber, cinchona, pepper, kapok, fibres, coconut 
products. palm oil, tea, sugar and indigo. 

Although the Dutch suffered heavy. property 
losses during the revolution, many Dutch enter- 
prises still exist (banking, shipping, coffee, tea, 
rubber, chinchona and sisal). 

Indonesia’s national airways system covers 17,000 
route miles, linking 30 cities, with service ex- 
tended to Singapore, Bangkok and Manila. 

Monetary Unit. Rupiah (11.40 to U. S. $1). 

Foreign trade (in rupiahs) has been: 


Imports Exports 
1951 3,060,000,000 4,766,000,000 
1952 10,424,900,000 10,405,600,000 
1953 8,584,000,000 9,303 ,000,000 


History and Government. Until March, 1942, In- 
donesia was a Netherlands overseas territory. Fol- 
lowing Japanese military occupation (1942-1945), 
Indonesia was proclaimed an independent republic 
(Aug. 17, 1945) by Dr. Soekarno and Dr. Hatta, 
who became respectively the country’s first presi- 
dent and vice president. There followed more than 
four years of intermittent warfare between Neth- 
erlands and Indonesia forces. 

Agreements were signed in The Hague, Nov. 
2, 1949, by representatives of the Netherlands, Re- 
public of Indonesia and the Federalist States of 
Indonesia (representing almost two thirds of the 
Indonesian archipelago not under the ‘‘de facto’’ 
sovereignty of the Republic), transferring sov- 
ereignty over all Indonesia, except Netherlands 
New Guinea, to the Republic of the United States 
of Indonesia, effective Dec. 27, 1949. The Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union, with Queen Juliana at 
its head, created in 1949, began to dissolve Aug. 
10, 1954, when a protocol and letters establishing a 
new basis for friendly relations were signed, The 
status of Netherlands New Guinea (Irian) under 
Netherlands sovereignty, has not been determined. 

A provisional constitution was signed Dec. 14. 
1949, and Dr. Soekarno, veteran campaigner for 
independence, was elected President, Dec. 16. On 
July 20, 1950, member states agreed with the Re- 
public of Indonesia to form a strongly centralized 
government, to be divided into 10 provinces: fol- 
lowing abolishment of the preliminary federal 
system. The unitarian state, with an -amended 
constitution, was proclaimed Aug. 15 and its name 
formally changed to Republic of Indonesia. The 
republic became the 60th member of the U.N. by 
Pecos vote of the General Assembly, Sept. 

The premier is Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, Na- 
tionalist, appointed July 30, 1953. 

Education and Religion. 90% of the inhabitants 
are Moslems, the remainder Christians, Hindus and 
Buddhists, Included in the population are approxi- 
mately 290,000 Europeans and Eurasians. A sweep- 
ing educational program was begun in 1950 to 
eliminate illiteracy (20,000,000 between 16 and 40). 
Program envisages compulsory primary education 
for children six to twelve, plus optional secondary 
training and higher education. Primary school at- 
tendance was 6,129,152 in 1952-53. Major institu- 
tions of higher education are Univ. of Indonesia 
(Djakarta and Bandung), Gadjah Mada Univ., Na- 
tional Academy, Islam Univ., Pantja-sila Univ. 
Many languages are spoken: official language is 
Bahasa Indonesia, derived from Malay. 


: Defense, Indonesia has an army, navy and air 
orce. 
Iran 
PERSIA 
Capital: Tehran. Area: 628,060 square miles, 


Population (U.N. est. 1952): 19,519,000, Flag: three 
horizontal bars, green-white-red, with golden lion 
insignia in white portion. . 

Descriptive. The KinBdom of Iran occupies the 
western and larger half of the great Iranian Pla- 


Foreign Countries—Indonesia; Iran 
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Resources Industries. Fine 
maritime plains and mountain slopes. ; 
deposits in addition to oil, are known to be con- : 
siderable. Other minerals include iron. coal. Coe 
ead, manganese, borax, nickel and cobalt. = 
quoise mines are worked mn Nishapur 

Agriculture is a prime industry, wheat, barley, 
tice, fruits, gums, Ss, Wool, tobacco and cotton 
be: the chief products. Some wines are famous. 

Pe carpets. all made on hand looms, are oro- 

duced in Tabriz, Araa, Meshed, Isfahan, K 

and Kerman. Khurasan is famous for the quality 
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ton, carpets, fruits, 
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gums, hides, wool, opium and 
rice; the chief imports are textiles, sugar, tea and 
manufactures of metals. Rug exports to the United 
States in normal times average more than $3,000,- 


,000 a 60- 
year monopoly for the exploitation of petroleum 


Becee d Go t 
tory an vernment. 
countries, Iran was called Land of the Persians and 
the Medes in the Bible; Elam was a part of Iran. 
Iran's government was similar in form to that of 
Turkey until 1906. 

Constitutional government, established in 1906 
comprises an executive with power vested in a 


the Shah’s signature. 
amended May 9, 1949, to empower the Shah to 
dissolve Parliament. 

The Shah 1s Mohammed Riza Pahlevi (born Oct. 
26, 1919). He married Princess Fawzia, eldest 
sister of the King of Egypt (March 15, 1939); di- 
vorced Nov. 19. 1948. A daughter, Princess Cha- 
hinaz, was born in 1940. The ‘Shah married his 
second wife, Soraya Esfandiary, Feb. 12, 1951. 

British and Russian forces entered Iran Aug. 
25, 1941, withdrawing later. Britain and the 
U.S.S.R. signed an agreement Jan. 29, 1942, to 
respect Iran integrity and give economic aid. 

Early in 1951 nationalists and Communists 
started strikes in oil fields and Premier Hussein Ali 
declared martial law in Khuzistan province. The 
Tudeh (Masses) party, Communist-led, demanded 
expulsion of all American military sadvisers as 
well. Unable to get a compromise Hussein Ali re- 
signed and the Shah appointed Dr. Mohammed 
Mossadegh, National Front leader, premier Apr. 29. 
Parliament voted nationalization of oil and Mossa- 
degh rejected all arbitration, whereupon Britain 
asked the International Court of Justice, The 
Hague, for a temporary injunction, which was 
voted July 5, 10-2. Poland and Egypt dissenting. 
The court disclaimed jurisdiction and cancelled 
the injunction July 22, 1952. 

The Shah was briefly exiled in Rome, Aug. 16-19, 
1953, after attempting to discharge Dr. Mossadegh, 
but returned Aug, 20. Dr. Mossadegh was arrested 
by royaiist supporters after a civilian and army up- 
rising, Aug. 16-19. 1953, tried and sentenced to 3 
years’ imprisonment, Diplomatic relations with 
euiteras broken off in 1952, were resumed in Dec., 


The 3-year stalemate ended Aug. 5, 1954, when 
Iran and 8 oil companies (British, American, 
Dutch, French) signed a contract for 25 years 
plus 15 optional, to operate the former plant of 
Anglo-Iranian Co., the latter to get $70,000,000 
compensation; and the companies to pay Iran 
50% of thei? earnings, f = 

In 1954 Iran planned a five-year plan of 
economic develépment to cost $500,000,060, to be 
financed by oil revenues and loans from the U.S. 
and the International Bank, involving hydro- 
eiectric projects, cement mills and others. 

The premier is Maj. Gen, Fazollah Zahedi, ap- 
pointed Aug., 1953. 

Education and Religion. The Moslem religion 
predominates. Education is compulsory since 1943. 


sere ae Two years’ military service is compul- 
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Ce nh—X— 
of a central plateau surrounded isolated 
Iraq of hills and mountains, the Aides of whieh is 
AL MAMLAKA AL IRAQIA much indented by the sea, affording inlets 
MESOPOTAMIA and coves. The mean annual temperature ranges 


Capitol: Baghdad. Area: 171,600 square miles. 
Population (U.N. est. 1950): 5,100,000. Flag: black- 
white-green horizontal bars; vertical red stripe at 
aa inner corners slanted, containing two white 


Descriptive. Mesopotamia is the name applied to 
the areas between the Euphrates and the Tigris 
Rivers. Iraq is the Arab name for this territory 
which includes the former Turkish Vilayets of 


~ Basra, Baghdad and Mosul. It is bounded on the 
- North by Turkey; on the East by Iran; on the 


South by the Persian Gulf, Kuwait and Saudi 
genio: on the East by Hashemite Jordan and 


yria. 
The*country is mostly alluvial plain. The tem- 
perature varies widely; 120° fahrenheit in the 
shade is not uncommon, contrasted with severe 
frosts in the winter. 

The soil is of extraordinary fertility, and en- 
gineers estimate that the Tigris-Euphrates Rivers 
could irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,- 


,000 of varied crops in summer. 


The Baghdad.railway line links Iraq and Turkey, 
connecting the cities of Iraq, Mosul, Baghdad and 
Basra. Baghdad and Basra have modern airports. 

ces and Industries. Wheat, barley, rice, 
Millet and cotton are the chief crops, with tobacco 
in the Kurdish hills. Dates are grown in the tidal 
stretches of the Shatt el Arab and beyond. From 
Fao to Qurna the river flows through a continuous 
date grove. Large flocks of sheep are raised in the 
north and wool and skins are exported. 

Irag is one of the great oil-producing countries 
of the world. Production by native companies and 
American and other interests comprising the Iraq 
Petroleum Co. operating the rich Kirkuk field rose 
from an annual rate of 712 million tons in 1950 
to an approx. annual rate of 24,300,000 tons in 
1953. The Iraq Development Board handles na- 
tional improvements paid for by oil royalties. 
Exclusive of oil, barley and dates constitute 78% 
of Iraq’s exports. 

Monetary Unit. Dinar (U.S. $2.80). 

History and Government. The Tigris-Euphrates 
valley is the legendary cradle of the human race, 
regarded by some Biblical scholars as the original 
Garden of Eden. It was here that the ancient cities 
of Nineveh and Babylon flourished. Ur, the most 
ancient city in the world as yet discovered, was 
built more than 6,000 years ago. 

Mesopotamia was taken from Turkey by British- 
Indian forces in World War I. The League of 
Nations gave a mandate to Britain, which ended 
1932 when Iraq was recognized as a sovereign state 
and member of the League of Nations. It is now a 
member of U.N. ; 

Emir Feisal, then King of the Hejaz, was chosen 
ruler by a referendum. On his death Sept. 9, 1933, 
he was succeeded by his son, Ghazi Ibn Feisal 
(born March 21, 1912). King Ghazi was killed in 
an automobile accident April 4, 1939 and_ was 
succeeded by his son, Emir Feisal, as King Feisal 
II (born May 2, 1935). Emir Abdul Miah, his 
maternal uncle, acted as regent until the King 
reached his 18th birthday May 2, 1953. 

At the Constituent. Assembly, 1924, a Consti- 
tutional Monarchy, hereditary in the family of 
King Feisal, was created with a Chamber of Depu- 
ties of 138 members, elected for four years, and a 
Senate of 29 nominated for eight-year terms by 
the King, who appoint the Prime Minister. The 
latter is Dr. Mohammed Fadhil-al-Jamali. 

Education and Religion. Elementary education is 
free and nominally compulsory. Arabic is the lan- 
guage of the majcrity. The people are preponder- 
antly Mohammedan. Two-thirds of the Mohamme- 
dans belong to the Sunni sect and one-third belong 
to the Shi’ah sect. Christians number more than 
90,000. Of the 100,000 Jews in 1947 many have 
migrated to Israel. 

Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 25. The Iraq army in Aug., 1953, 
comprised three divisions; plains, mountains and 
training, organized along modern lines. There is 
a small air force and a navy consisting of a 
river flotilla. 


Ireland 


POBLACHT NA H’EIREANN 
REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


Capital: Dublin. Area: 27,137 square miles. 
Population (U.N. est., 1953): 2,942,000. Flag: ver- 
tical bars, green-white-orange. 

Descriptive. Ireland, an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean near the European mainland, is a sovereign, 
independent republic, separated from Great Brit- 
ain on the east by the Irish Sea and the North 
Channel ard on the southeast by St. George’s 


1. i 
Cre and, The Emerald Isle, consists mainly 


from 48° F, in the North, to 52°F. in the South. 
Dublin has an average temperature of 39 in the 
coldest month and 60 in the warmest. There are 
numerous Jakes (called loughs), the best known of 
which is situated in Killarney. The most important 
river is the Shannon, about 250 miles long. Some 
mountains attain an altitude in excess of 3,000 ft. 


ae is scarce, and there are no known snakes * 


existent. . 

The famous Blarney stone is located in an old 
castle in the village of Blarney, four miles North- 
west of Cork and is said to confer oratorical powers 
on_those who me it. me 

Resources an ustries. The country is chi 
agricultural, the ranking crops being men mie 
barley, rye, potatoes, turnips, mangels, sugar beets, 
cabbage, flax and hay. Agricultural employment 
has fallen by 50,000 since 1947, the workers going 
into manufacturing and trade. 

A Land Rehabilitation Project was introduced in 
1949 to reclaim 4,000,000 acres of under-productive 
land. A Turf Board is in action to drain the bogs 
which cover one-seventh of the country’s surface, 
utilize the fuel which is used domestically, and 
cultivate the land. 

Food processing is the chief industry, followed 
by_tobacco, fabrics, clothing, distilling and lumber. 

Monetary Unit. Irish pound, at par with the 
British pound: 

History and Government. A rising against Brit- 
ish rule took place in April, 1916, when a republic 
was proclaimed, but failed. The Dail Eireann, or 
Trish parliament in Dublin, demanded independence 
in Jan., 1919. Britain offered dominion status to 
Ulster (6 counties) and southern Ireland (26 coun- 
ties), Dec., 1921, which Northern Ireland accepted. 
The Irish Free State held authority up to the 
northern border and Northern Ireland became as- 
sociated with Great Britain, 1925. 

The Constitution which came into operation 
Dec. 29, 1937, restored the former name of Ire- 
land (Hire) and declared Ireland is a sovereign, 
independent, democratic state. 

Under the terms of a treaty concluded April 25, 
1938 with Ireland, Great Britain surrendered its 
treaty rights over the Irish ports of Cobh (Queense 
town), Bere Haven and Lough Swilly “together 
with the buildings, magazines, emplacements, in- 
struments and fixed armaments’’ at those ports. 
» Ireland became completely free from England 
April 18, 1949, following repeal Dec. 21, 1948 of a 
law allowing the King to sign credentials of Irish 
diplomats. 

In the Ireland Act 1949, the British Parliament 
re-asserted its claim to incorporate the six north- 
eastern counties (Antrim, Armagh, Derry, Down, 
Fermanagh and Tyrone) in the United Kingdom. 
This claim has not been recognized by the Re- 
public. (See United Kingdom—Northern Ireland.) 

The government of Ireland is bicameral with a 
President elected directly by the people for a 
term of seven years; a House of Representatives 
called Dail Eireann, consisting of 147 members 
elected by the people; and a Senate (Seanad 
Eireann). The Senate consists of 60 members, 
eleven of whom are appointed by the Taoiseach, 
(Prime Minister) who is the Head of Government. 
Of the remaining 49, the universities elect six and 
the balance are elected from five panels of candi- 
dates established on a vocational basis, represent- 
ing the following public services and interests—(1) 
National Language and Culture, Literature, , 
Education and other professional interests that 
may be defined Dy jaw from time to time; (2) Agri- 
culture and allied interests, and fisheries; (3) 
Labor, whether organized or unorganized; (4) In- 
dustry and commerce, including banking, finance, 
accountancy, engineering and architecture; (5) 
Public administration and social services, including 
voluntary social activities. 

The Senate considers_and amends legislation 
but has no veto power. The Government exercises 
the executive power. The President, on the advice 
of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail Hire- 
ann. He signs and promulgates laws. On the 
nomination of Dail Eireann he appoints the Tao- 
iseach and on the nomination of the Taoiseach 
with the previous approval of Dail Eireann he 
appoints the other members of the government. 
The supreme command of the Defense Forces is 
vested in him. 

The President is Sean T. O’Kelly, elected June 
14, 1945, reelected, 1952, without opposition. 

In the general election, May 18, 1954, seats 
were distributed as follows, compared with the 
previous Parliament. 


1951 1954 
Maina Pail occa.) decine < ensinst™ © a 69 65 
Pine: :Gael. ayia cere eee esters a ae 40 50 
Clann na Poblachta ............... 2 3 
Lo) eee ReaD aie Sea RAE ate Boe Bp aoo 16 19 
Clangna?'Talmbhane wee ne: seehines. 6 
Independent, fF 0. lee Neen 14 5 
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created in 1948 
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the Irish language is a required study in all na- 
tional schools. Institutions of higher learning 
clude the National University (founded 1908), com- 
the Constituent Colleges of Dublin. Cork. 
Galway and St. Patrick's, Maynooth; Trini - 
lege, Dublin (founded 1591); the Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies, the Royal Irish Academy. 
Defense. Recruitment is voluntary. Personnel of 
army, navy, and air force is set at 13,000 in the 
permanent force, and 23,500 in first and second 
line reserves. Navy consists of small vessels. 


Israel 


MEDINAT ISRAEL 
STATE OF ISRAEL 


Capital: Jerusalem. Area (estimated) 8,048 
eae miles. Population (govt. estimate 1953): 
1,669,397. Flag: two horizontal blue bands on 
white field, with Star of David composed of nar- 
row blue bands in center of field. 

Descriptive. The State of Israel, a republic 
occupies the major portion of 
Palestine, the Holy Land. It lies on the western 
edge of Asia bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, 
It is bounded on the North by Lebanon and 
Syria, on the East by Jordan and on the South 
by Sinai, Egypt. 

On the West is the coastal plain 120 miles 
long and 15 wide, fertile and well watered. In the 
center is the plateau of Judea. A triangular-shaped 
semi-desert region, the Negeb, extends from 
south of Beersheba to an apex at the head of the 
Gulf of Elath (Aqaba). The eastern border drops 
sharply into the depressed valley of the River Jor- 
dan and the Dead Sea, 46 miles long, with an 
average width of 8 miles, 1,268 ft. below sea level. 

Exact frontiers have not yet been defined. 
Israel’s area, as defined by armistices with the 
Arab nations, includes all the land assigned to it 
under the 1947 partition resolution of the U. N. 
General Assembly, as well as Western Galilee and a 
corridor to Jerusalem. By the terms of the armi- 
stice with Syria, July 20, 1949, last of the Arab 
states to conclude military action, demilitarized 
zones were set up in Mishmar Hayarden, Dardara 
on the eastern edge of Lake Hule, and the south- 
eastern shore of Lake Galilee, site of Israel’s Ein 
Gév settlement on the Syrian border. 

With establishment of the new state, all re- 
strictions on Jewish immigration which had been 
in effect during British rule were abolished and by 
April, 1954, Israel had received 725,000 immi- 
eo: eaten Arab population remaining, 


OB8. 185, 

ources and Industries. Israel is primarily 
an agricultural country, the growing of citrus fruit 
being the most lucrative commercial activity. The 
principal crops include wheat, barley, durra, olives, 
melons, grapes, figs, tomatoes and bananas. Wine 
making is an extensive industry. Minerals found 
are limestone, sandstone, gypsum, copper, iron, 
phosphates, manganese, ceramic clays. The valley 
of the Jordan and the shores of the Dead Sea 
yield rock salt and sulphur and potash. 

The chief ports of Israel are Haifa and Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa, Haifa has an important oil refinery. 

Large-scale development of the state's postal 
and telephone service is under way. Telephones, 
numbering 27,000 in 1954, will be increased to 
67,000 by 1957. The Negev area will continue to 
be_ served by radio-telephone. 

There has developed considerable trade in manu- 
factured commodities, both in local and imported 
raw materials. Small scale industries and handi- 
crafts still predominate although there has been 
a flow of capital equipment for industrial enter- 
prises, including automobiles, tires, electrical 
Sepa auces, building materials, paper, machinery, 
extiles. 

The Beit Natufa dam north of Nazareth, com- 
pleted in 1952, will be the center of the 20-year 
All-Israel Water Scheme linking the nation’s water 
resources. 

Israel’s main exports are citrus fruits, polished 
diamonds, autos, textiles and fashion goods, build- 
ing materials, tires and pharmaceutical products. 

Its imports include’ processed agricultural 
products, industrial and agricultural machinery. 
chemicals, textiles, grain, timber, hides and other 
raw materials. 

Monetary Unit. Israeli pound, issued Aug. 16, 
1948, Principal rate, 55.6c U. S., June 1954. 

Foreign trade (in pounds): 


Imports Exports 
1951 138,940,000 16,720,000 
1952 110,580,000 15,850,000 
1953 102,390,000 21,280,000 


wi 
27, 4) caused the cabinet of Great Britain to 
give its support jn the Balfour , Nov. 
1917. Ne pe a world 
of Zionists. When the Nazi persecu- 
ee. of Jews 
set out for 5 General Asesmbly, 
. N. voted Nov. 29, 1947, to partition Palestine 
inte two independent states by 


Arab state would have 4,500 sq. mi. 
enclave of Jerusalem, 289 sq. mi., was to be 
s @ goyernor appointed by the 
were to be withdrawn and 
Controversy 


Great Britain gave up its mandate and withdrew 


its forces 15, 1949 

A new Zi te, the Republic of Israel, was 
Sree nie eed ts’ the U.N bat also. aid 
r lesigna’ aa 
enka to jerusal at had 5,500 sq. mi. Israel 
took charge of the New J 
Jordan d the City. e U. N. adopted a 
ee = er ee the two states ty the: 
unahbie sup) . 
first israel election 1949, the May 


im izm, ho had been nea 
Chaim We: ann, who pro 

dent from the start, first president of ‘ael 
Feb. 17, 1949. 

In general elections of August, 1951, the Mapai 
party won 45 out of the 120 seats in the Knesset. 
The Cabinet since has been broadened to in- 
clude the General Zionists, Progressives, Mizrachi 
and Poale Mizrachi, accounting for 87 of the 120 
voting members. 

The President is Yitzhak Ben-Zvi (born in Rus- 
sia, 1884), elected Dec. 8, 1952, to succeed Dr. 
Weizmann who died Nov. 9. Premiers oe 


53. 
the U. N. May 11, 1949. 
From the start Israel met with the opposes 
of the Arab League, which establish 
Damascus to enforce an economic boycott. Armed 
interference or attacks were also begun by_Syria, 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia, Jordan. 

Israel offered June 4, 1953, to negotiate with Jor- 
dan, Syria and Lebanon for joint use of the Jordan, 
Yarmuk and Litani rivers in advance of a general 
peace settlement with the Arab nations. 

Israel_agreed Aug. 1, 1954, to several Three 
Power proposals to reduce friction with Jordan, 
includ demarcation of its border, barriers on 
the frontier, and arrangements to allow Arab 
refugees to cross from the Egyptian-held Gaza 
region into Jordan. 

The future of more than 868,000 Arab refugees 
who have fled to neighboring states since the new 
republic was formed remains uncertain although 
they receive aid from a special U.N. agency. 

Education. A unified education system exists in 
the Jewish schools, with religious schooling op- 
tional. At the end of 1952-53, there were 3,411 
schools with 342,736 pupils and 16,105 teachers. 
Of these, there were 107 Arab schools with 26,000 
pupils and 700 teachers. Higher education is pro- 
vided by Hebrew University, founded 1925, Israel 
Institute of Technology in Haifa, Weizmann In- 
stitute of Science in Rehovot (research in pure 
science), and School of Law and Economics in 
Ba! ugh res if a ax, 

ense. ere compulsory 2%)-year service 
between 18 and 26 and 2-year conscription in the 
27-29 age group. The navy includes 5 frigates, 
one training ship, 2 minesweepers and other 


vessels. 
Italy 
REPUBBLICA @ITALIA 


Capital: Rome, Area: 117,471 square miles. Popu- 
lation (govt, estimate, 1953): 47,138,235. Flag: 
three vertical stripes, dark green-white-red. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Italy occupies the 
entire Italian peninswia. stretching from the Alps 
southeast into the Mediterranean, with the islands 
of Sicily. Sardinia, Elba and about 70-smaller ones. 
On the East is the Adriatic Sea; on the South, the 
Mediterranean, on the West between the mainland 
and Sicily and Sardinia is the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
and farther North the Ligurian Sea. The Mari- 
time Alps on the West separate it from France, 
the Swiss Alps on the North from Switzerland, 
and the Dolomite Alps from Austria, and. the 
Carnac and Julian Alps on the East from Yugo- 
savia The great plain shut in bv these huge 
mountains, and the Ligurian Apennines, and 
watered by the River Po (220 mites long) and 
the Adige, shared by the regions of Pied 


e 


mont, Lombardy, Emilia and Venetia, stretch 
across the top from the Maritime Al to 
the head of the The Ligurian foune 
Ler circling of Genoa, run down the 
middle of the peninsula as the Apennines, through 
the southern province, Calabria, to the “toe of 
the boot’? at Cape Spartivento. 

Across the narrow Strait of Messina the moun- 
tain range continues through the Island of Sicily 
with its famous volcano, Mt. Etna (altitude 10,755 
ft.) having a record of more than 120 eruptions. 
The active volcano, Mt. Vesuvius (alt. 3,891 ft.) 
with a record of 50 known eruptions rises on the 
Bay of Naples. North of the Strait of Messina is 
the volcano of Stromboli (3,022 ft.). 

The length of the peninsula is 760 miles, while 
its breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 
ly measure more than 100 miles. 

Two rivers. having the greatest historic impor- 
the Apennines, and flow west to 
ber, which 


oats, rye, 
grapes and olives. Dairy farming and cheese making 


10,250,000 acres. A five-year economic development 
pl , 1953, aims at an overall increase of 40% in 

dustrial production and 500,000 tons of additional 
shipping. 

A land reform program, begun in 1951, contem- 
plates eventual expropriation of 3,500,000 acres. 

Italy is not rich in mineral deposits, and is 
especially lacking in coal, although it is a large 
producer of sulphur, chiefly in the volcanic regions 
of Sicily. Other erals are iron, manganese. 
mercury, lead, zinc, antimony and bauxite. 

Italy has more than a thousand hydro-electric 
and 225 thermo-electric power installations which 
supply energy to its industrial centers. Annual 
production of electricity is approximately 20 billion 
kilowatts in normal times. 

The largest and most important industry, aside 
from agriculture, is the manufacture of textiles 
Silx culture is carried on extensively in Lombardy. 
Piedmont and Venetia. Other principal manufac- 
tures are chemicals (sulphuric acid. superphos- 
phate and copper phosphate); electrical goods, 
automobiles and heavy machinery; sugar, cheese 
and macaroni. ~* 

In 1953, Italy’s index of total industrial pro- 
duction rose 10% above 1952; real national income 
Med up 7%. Output of natural gas increased by 
6: 0 
Monetary Unit. Lira, equiv. to U. S. 0.16c. 
Foreign trade {in millions of lire): 


Imports. Exports 
1951 1,354,518 1,029,516 
1952 1,459,734 866,537 
1953 1,496,955 930,046 


History and Government. Divided and dismem- 
bered for centuries, Modern Italy began to de- 
velop when, following the war of 1859, Lombardy, 
by the peace of Zurich, came under the crown of 
King Victor Emmanuel II, of Sardinia of the house 
of Savoy. By plebiscite (1860) Parma, Modena, the 
Romagna and Tuscany joined, to be followed at once 
by Sicily and Naples, and by The Marches and Um- 
bria. The first Italian Parliament declared Victor 
Emmanuel King of Italy Mar. 17, 1861. Mantua and 
Venetia were added (1866), an_outcome of the 
Austro-Prussian war. The Papal States were taken 
possession of by Italian troops (Sept. 20, 1870) after 
the withdrawal of the French garrison in the 
Franco-Prussian war, and by plebiscite (Oct. 2) 
were annexed to the kingdom, thereby rounding 
out United Italy. The king entered Rome July 2, 
1871. Italy recognized the State of Vatican City as 
independent June 7, 1929. 

Fascism appeared in Italy March 23, 1919 when 
the -original Fascisti—called Black Shirts because 
of their garb—organized into an association against 
Communism and Socialism under the guidance of 
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St ate er oe on Rome and 

e€ government ai b 

ite Got. Se. toe, e invitation of the 
As leader of the Fascisti and head of the gov- 


the defeat of France. World 
War II ended in the defeat of Italy, surrender of 
conquered lands, loss of colonies. Part of Venezia 
Guilia went to Yugoslavia and Trieste was made a 
free territory. Mussolini was put to death bya firing 
squad of Partisans (April 28, 1945) in the village 
of Dongo on Lake Como. [See World War II] 

King Victor Emmanuel III abdicated and his son 
took the title Humbert II. In the general elections, 
June 2-3, 1946, the people voted 12,718,641 for a re- 
public, 10,718,502 for a monarchy, ing Humbert 
departed and Premier Alcide de Gasperi became 
head of the government. Victor Emmanuel went to 
Egypt where he died Dec. 28, 1947. 

The Constituent Assembly elected Enrico de 
Nicola, ex-member of the Liberal party, president 
of the Republic. He was succeeded by Luigi Ein- 
audi, elected by a joint session of the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies for a seven-year-term 
(May 11, 1948). 

Under Italy’s new Constitution (effective Jan. 1, 
1948), the Senate is composed of 237 elective Sena- 
tors and six appointed for life; the Chamber of 
Deputies numbers 590 members. Italy is described 
by the Constitution as a ‘democratic republic 
founded on work.’’ Re-organization of the Fascist 
Party is forbidden. Women of 21 and over vote. 

Despite persistent Communist opposition Premier 
De Gasperi and former Foreign Minister Carlo 
Sforza brought Italy into the West European 
orbit. The U.N. authorized Italy to administer 
Italian Somaliland as a Trust Territory. A pro- 
posal to seat Italy in the Trusteeship Council was 
vetoed by the Soviet Union. Italy is a member of 
the North Atlantic Treaty group. 

In the general elections of June 7-8, 1953, the 
Center party coalition won by a margin of 14 
seats in the Senate and 16 in the Chamber. The 
Christian Democrats party won 10,859,554 votes 
(40.09%). Communists ran second with 6,122,638 
(22.6%). Premier De Gasperi was re-appointed and 
announced his eighth Cabinet July 15, 1953, but 
resigned July 28. A series of Cabinet crises fol- 
lowed. Premier: Mario Scelba, Christian Democrat 
party, appointed Feb. 8, 1954. 

Italy is subject to strikes and violent agitation 
spurred on by Communists, whose object is to di- 
vorce Italy from American aid and the western 
powers. 

Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
state religion, made so (March 26, 1947) when the 
Lateran agreement between Italy and the Holy See 
was made an integral part of the Constitution. The 
census (1936) returned 41,017,369 Catholics 
(89.6% ), 83,618 Protestants and 47,825 Jews. _ 

Italy has 27 universities, with ten of them dating 
from the 13th century or the first years of the 14th. 
Famous among these are Bologna (founded 1088): 
Genoa (1243); Naples (1224); Padua (1222); Pisa 
(1338); Rome (1303), and Turin (1404). Primary 
education is compulsory between 6 and 14. 

Defense. Portions of the peace treaty limiting 
the army to 185,000, the navy to 67,500 tons, the 
police to 65,000 were repudiated by the U.S. and 10 
GiNer nations, Dec. 21, 1951. The U.S.S.R. ob- 
jected. 

The Navy consists of two battleships, 3 cruisers, 
5 destroyers and numerous smaller vessels. Two 
large destroyers with special equipment, 2 frigates 
and 4 gunboats are under construction (1954). 


ITALY’S FORMER COLONIES 


The colonial empire of Italy consisted of Libya, 
Ethiopia, Eritrea, Italian Somaliland, and the 
Aegean Islands (Dodecanese Islands). 


After World War II the Western Allies and Soviet 
Union could not agree on the disposition of the 
colonies and the matter was referred to the Se- 
curity Council, U. N 

The UN General Assembly approved, Nov. 21, 
1949, creation of Libya and Somalia (Italian Som- 
aliland) as sovereign states in Africa. Libya, com- 
prising Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and Fezzan became 
independent Dec. 24, 1951. Consult inder, rete 
Somalia was ordered to become independent tenta- 
tively by 1960, until then to be administered under 
Italian-U.N. trusteeship. The Assembly voted Dec. 
3, 1950, that Eritrea, an Italian colony since 1890, 
administered since World War II by Great Britain, 
should be federated with Ethiopia. Federation was 
completed July 9, 1952 with approval of Eritrea’s 
constitution by its Assembly. Consult index, 
Ethiopia. 

Somalia (area, 194,000 square miles; population 
[estimated 1940], 1,300,000) extends along the 


belt 
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ian Ocean from the Gulf of Aden to the Juba 
gaia 
southwes' ection, - m: = 
“gry pe of importance. The capital, Mogadisho, 
is the port. 
Italian "gomaiitand is the source of half the 
world’s supply of incense. Other exports are oil. 
gum, hides, kapok, resin and ivory. 


Tientsin, an Italian concession (since June 7, 
1902) iies on the teit bank of Pei-Ho and consists 
of about 130 acres with a population (1936) of 
7,953. The concession has been returned to China. 


The Island of Saseno, in the entrance to Vallona 
Bay (Albania), is three miles jong and 1.25 miles 
wide. Saseno has been returned to Albania. 


Japan 
NIPPON—LAND OF THE RISING SUN 


Capital: Tokyo. Area: 142,644 square miles. Popu- 
lation (govt. est. 1953): 86,100,000. Flag: white 
ground with red sun. 


Descriptive. Japan consists of four main islands: 
Honshu (mainland) with an area of 88,942 square 
miles; Hokkaido, 30,303; Kyushu, 15,712; and 
Shikoku, 7,248. A fifth, Amami Oshima, 438, was 
returned to Japanese administration in 1953. The 
islands lie in the North Pacific Ocean off the 
coast of China. By the terms ending World War 
II, Japan was forced to surrender its other seized 
lands, including Manchuria (Manchukuo) with an 
area of 404,428 square miles and a population of 
43,233,954; the southern half of Sakhalin Island. 
the Kuriles, Korea, Formosa, and the mandated 
islands in the Pacific. the Marshalls, the Carolines. 
the Ladrones and the Palaus, former German pos- 
sessions Greater Japan was reduced from an 
area of 773,783 square miies, including Manchukuo 
and a population (estimated in 1939) at 195,226.101 

The Japanese coast is deeply indented. its coast 
line measuring 16,565 miles. The northern islands 
are a continuation of the Russian Karafuto chain 
running down through Hokkaido and the mainland. 
The continuation of the Kunlun mountain range 
of China appears in the southern islands, the 
ranges meeting in the grand Japanese Alps. In the 
vast transverse fissure crossing the mainland from 
the Sea of Japan to the Pacific rises a group of 
volcanoes, mostly extinct or dormant, with the 
mountain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles 
west of Tokyo to an altitude of 12,425 ft. The earth- 
quake zone—where the average is said to be four 
slight ones a day, with serious ones every six or 
seven years—has its greatest center along the 
Pacific Coast near the Bay of Tokyo. 

Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kyushu 
from the mainland is the famous Inland Sea, open- 
ing both into the Sea of Japan and the Pacific. 
It is 255 miles long and 56 wide, with a coast line 
of 700 miles and a surface expanse of 1,325 sq. mi. 

The streams are short and. swift, of little value 
for transportation, offering a vast supply of hydro- 
electric power. Numerous waterfalls enhance the 
magnificent scenery. Kegon waterfall at Nikko 
makes an unbroken plunge of 350 ft. 

Resources and industries. More than half thr 
arable land is used for growing rice, the chief food 
of the country. Wheat, barley, sweet and white 
potatoes, tobacco, tea, beans, peaches, pears, 
apples. grapes. persimmons and mandarins are also 

roduced, Minerals include gold, silver, copper, 
ead, zinc, iron, chromite, white arsenic, coal, sul- 
phur, salt and petroleum. 

After agriculture and the making of silk, the 
principal industries before World War II were fish- 
ing, manufacture of woolens, cottons, paper, pot- 
tery, vegetable oil, leather and matting. The chief 
imports in the order of their monetary value were 
raw cotton, food grain, wool, wrought iron, min- 
eral oil, machinery, crude rubber, iron ore and 
coal. Exports comprised, in order, cotton, textiles, 
raw silk, rayon cloth, machinery, canned goods, 
silk textiles, knitted goods, potteries, wrought iron, 
cotton yarns, toys and vegecable oil, 

The general industrial production index (1934- 
36: 100) was 148.9 in 1953, or 18% above 1952; a 
postwar high of 166.8 was reached Dec., 1953. 

Textile exports have increased with the general 
postwar expansion of trade and remain the most 
important segment, accounting for over half of 
eepen® merchandise sales abroad. Metal and ma- 
chinery are increasingly important as sources of 
foreign exchange. The fishing industry has re- 
gained much of its former importance (5,265,000 
tons annually. 

Monetary Unit. Yen (U. S. 0.2778c). 


Foreign trade has been: 


Imports Exports 
1948 $68.,000,000  $284,.400.000 
1949 901,700,000 566,000,000 
1950 969,900,000 820,000,000 
1951 2,046,800,000  1,354,500,000 
1952 2,028,000,000 1,273,000,000 
1953 2,410,000,000  1,275,000,000 


system was abolished 1871 marking th 
the upper middle classes and trading families. 


The Crown Prince 

Dec. 23, 1933), Other children are Princess S) 
(born Dec. 6, 1925), Princess Kazuko pt. 
30, 1929), Princess Atsuko (born 7, 1931). 
Prince Masahito (born Nov. 28, 1935). A daughter, 
the sixth child was born (March 2, 1939) and 
christened Takake Suganomiya (Princess Suga). 

By the terms of the surrender, Aug. 14, 1945, 
Japan agreed to-a democratic government and free 
See Ai apes i eer eer es a 
reedom of speech and religion ani oug. 
as respect for the fundamental rights of humanity 
be established. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur was appointed Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers and oc- 
cupied Japan. Baron Kijuro Shidehara, a former 
ambassador to the United States, was named 
Premier. One of the first acts of the Cabinet was to 
grant suffrage to women: and to lower the voting 
age for men from 25 to‘20. The vast family trusts 
(Zaibatsu) and corporate trusts were dissolved. 

A new_ Constitution became effective May 
3, 1947. In it the Japanese people ‘‘renounce 
forever’. the right to wage war or main 
armed land, sea or air forces. It strips the 
Emperor of all claims of ‘‘diyinity’’ anda pro- 
vides he “‘shall be the symbol of the state and of 
the unity of the people, deriving his position from 
the sovereign will of the people,’’ but it reaffirms 
the Emperor's line of direct succession within his 
family, It creates a parliamentary regime in which 
the Diet is recognized as the “highest organ of 
state power and sole law-making authority,”’ and 
abolishes the House of Peers, which is replaced by 
a House of Councillors whose members are elected 
i popular ballot, and a House of Representatives 
of 467 members directly elected for not more than 
four years. The Constitution prohibits the govern- 
ment from giving support to Shintoism, religious 
education or any other form of religious activity. 

General elections took place in April, 1953, fol- 
lowing a vote of. censure against Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida, head of five Cabinets since Oct. 15, 1948. 
Membership in the two houses: 


Councillors Representatives 
Liberally scat eee ers 202 
Progressive: anaes 16 TT 
Socialist (Left-Wing) ... 44 12 
Socialist (Right-Wing) .. 26 66 
Liberal (Hatoyama) ..... 2 35 
Ryokufukai Sane 48 0 
Independent Club 0 8 
Labor-Farmer ..... ieee 5 
Communist ior. cae aees 1 1 
Independents: 4. oi 24-3: 16 0 


Gen. MacArthur ordered the government J: 
6, 1950, to ban members of the Central Committes 
of the Japanese Communist party from public af- 
fairs for “perversion of the truth and incitation to 
mass violence."’ Japan has been admitted to the 
International Wheat Org., UNESCO, and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, but kept out of U. N. 
The United States and 48 other non-Communist 
nations signed a peace treaty and the U.S. a 
bilateral defense agreement with Japan, in San 
Francisco, Sept. 8, 1951; ratified by the Senate, 
March 20; signed by President Truman, April 15, 
granting Japan sovereignty April 28, 1952. The 
Senate, in apororne the treaty, Feb. 5, advised re- 
pudiation of the section of the Yalta agreement 
that. gave to the U.S.S.R. South Sakhalin, the 
Kurile Islands, and Habomai and Shikotan Is- 
lands. Under the treaty, Japan was reduced terri- 
torially to the four main islands, but it would have 
an opportunity eventually to regain the Ryukyus 
and Bonin Islands. Japan signed a separate treaty 
with Nationalist China, April 27, 1952, and one 
with India, June 9. A 9-point mutual security pact 
ee eS vats sae was Sonaueened Aug. 7 
1953, ch would allow rebuil : 7 
ares. industry. eee St geal 
_ Education and Religion. Japan has no st - 
ligion and all faiths are tolerated. The Deithined 
forms of religion are Buddhism, with 12 sects, and 
Shintoism (13 sects). There are more than 100 000 
Shinto shrines, 106,634 Buddhist temples and 2/104 
Christian Churches. The Roman Catholics have an 
archbishop and three suffragan bishops. 
Shinto—the ancient religion, or ‘Way of the 
Gods’’—embodies strong nationalist concepts. 
Nine years of education is compulsory, consisting 
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A mutual assistance pact 
was signed March 8, 1954 


Jordan 
HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN 


Capitals: Amman, Jerusalem. Area (estimated): 
37,500 square miles. Population (govt. est. 1956): 
1,500,000. Flag: three horizontal bars, black- 
white-green, red triangle at staff with seven- 
pointed white star. , 

Descriptive. Jordan, formerly known as Trans- 
jordan, is an independent State in Western Asia, 
formerly an Arab State in the Palestine Mandate. 

The country’s popular name, Transjordan, was 
banned April 26, 1949, in favor of the constitu- 
tional name, Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

The boundaries of Jordan’ have not been 
finally determined, Seeeeratel its western boun- 
pet with Israel. It is bounded on the North by 
aye = on the East by Iraq, on the South by Saudi 

abia. 

Places of religious and historical importance; 
Jerusalem (enclave), Bethlehem, Amman, Jericho, 
Dead Sea, Samaria. Hebron, Jerash and Petra. 

Resources and Industries. The country is largely 
desert, but the fertile western portion has a high 
agricultural potential. Phosphate and potash 
mines are being rapidly developed, and petroleum 
deposits are being surveyed. Roads, many of them 
metalled, are being built. Railways connect Amman 
with Aquaba on the Red Sea and with Syria. 

Industries include tobacco, flour milling, distill- 
ing, building materials, olive oil, soap, mother- 
of-pearl, and_ textiles. 

Monetary Unit. Jordan dinar. 

History and Government. Jordan was set up 
within the Palestine Mandate Sept. 1, 1922, but 
gained its independence in 1946. Emir Abdullah 
was proclaimed King May 25. Jordan signed a 
mutual assistance treaty with Great Britain, March 
22, 1946, revised March 15, 1948. 

Under the new constitution of Jan. 8, 1952, 
legislative power is vested in Parliament; the cabi- 
net is responsible to the House of Representatives. 
The Senate (House of Notables) consists of 24 
members nominated by the King; the House of 40, 
elected by the people. . 

King Abdullah Ibn Al-Hussein, born 1882, second 
son of Hussein Ibn Ali, King oi Jordan since May 
25, 1946, was assassinated by an Arab extremist 
July 20, 1951. His eldest son was proclaimed King 
Talal I, Sept. 5, 1951: Parliament removed King 
Talal on medical advice, installing his son King 
Hussein I, May 2, Bly '. 

Jordan’s population-has been sharply increased 
since 1948 by an influx of approximately 600,000 
Arab refugees from the Palestine conflict. Since 
the Arab nations’ armistice agreements with Israel, 
Jordan has administered about 2,500 square miles 
of Arab Palestine, including the Old City portion of 
Jerusalem, and made that city the administrative 
center for western Jordan, July 27, 1953. 

Religion. The population is chiefly Arabs of 
whom over 1,400,000 are Arab Moslems, 90,000 
Arab Christians, and 10,000 Moslem Circassians. 
The official le:.guage is Arabic. - 2 

Defense. Jordan’s military forces comprise 
an Arab Legion, an air force, and a frontier force. 


Republic of Korea 
TAEHAN; CHOSEN 


Capital: Seoul. Area (total) 85,266 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate, 1949): 29,291,000. 


Descriptive. Korea, “Land of the Morning 
Calm,” occupies a mountainous peninsula in 
Northeastern Asia dividing the Yellow Sea from 
the Sea of Japan. The boundaries on the main- 
land are the Yalu River and the Tumen (Tamean) 
River. Its coastline is more than 6,000 miles 
long. Southern Manchuria™lies along its North- 
west frontier for 500 miles and it touches Siberia 
for a few miles, 100 miles from Vladivostok. ‘Its 
highest peak is Mt. Kwanmo, 8,337 ft. 

Resources and Industries. Korea is chiefly-an 
agricultural pottery. wie a cultivated area of ap- 
proximately 11,000, acres. 

n 80 percent of alJ heavy industry, in- 
eae 3 is concentrated in the northern 


USER ene oe built modern industrial plants 


sector where Japan 


valued at beacon a billion dollars before 
World War II. The bulk of industry is located in 
Sinulju, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Hungnam, an 
Chongjin. ‘The forests in the North are of great 
value. id, silver, zinc, copper, lead, iron, tung- 
sten, graphite, coal and kaolin are present. 
Silkworm culture was much encouraged by the 
Japanese and the quality of the cocoons improved. 
Rice is an important crop. Barley, wheat, tobacco, 
and beans also are grown. There was develop- 
ment -of cotton spinning, cotton, silk and rayon 
weaving industries. ; 

Monetary Unit. Hwan, established Feb. 17, 1953. 

History and Government. Korea, formerly the 
Hermit Kingdom, has a recorded history since 57 
B.C. and was united in a kingdom 668 A.D. It 
was at various times associated with the Chinese 
empire and the treaty that concluded the Sino- 
Japanese war of 1894-95 recognized Korea’s com- 
pote independence. After Russia obtained a lease- 

old on Port Arthur and developed also its big 
port of Vladivostok, Korea, lying between them, 
was subject to Russian penetration and became to 
rab ae “‘a dagger pointed at her heart.” This 
helped bring on the Russo-Japanese war of 1904- 
1905. Japan occupied Korea; Russia recognized 
Japan’s paramount interest there. In 1910 Japan 
annexed Korea as Chosen. 

At the Cairo conference, November, 1943, Presi- 
dent F. D. Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek agreed that 
Korea should be ‘‘free and independent.’’ At the 
Potsdam conference, July, 1945, the 38th parallel 
of latitude was designated as the line dividing 
the Soviet and the American océupations. Russian 
troops entered Korea Aug. 10, 1945; U. S. troops 
entered a week later. The Russians occupied 48,468 
Sq. mi., population, c. 9,000,000; the Americans 
36,760 sq. mi., pop. c. 21,000,000. The Soviet mili- 
tary organized Socialists and Communists into a 
People’s Interim Committee, which the American 
commander, Lieut. Gen. John R. Hodge, refused 
to recognize. He formed the Korean Advisory Coun- 
cil with the help of Syngman Rhee and other 
democratic leaders. Although the Soviet Union, 
at a foreign ministers’ conference in Moscow, 
Dec., 1945, agreed to a joint trusteeship for 
Korea, it thwarted all efforts to put this into 
effect. After repeated rebuffs the U. S. submitted 
the problem to the U.N. A commission appointed 
by the U.N. to supervise elections in Korea in 
1948 was denied admission to North Korea. 

The South Koreans formed the Republic of 
Korea in May, 1948, with Seoul (pop. 1,150,000) 
as the capital. Dr. Syngman Rhee was chosen 
president July 20 and the republic was formally 
proclaimed Aug. 15, 1948, when the U. S. turned 
over the administration. By June 29, 1949, the 
U._S. had withdrawn its troops, leaving behind 
a Korean constabulary, trained to keep order but 
not to fight. President Rhee was reelected to a 
four-year term Aug. 5, 1952. On May 1, 1948 the 
Communists formed the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Korea in North Korea, with the capital 
at Pyongyang (pop. c. 285,000). The U. S. did not 
recognize this organization. The Russians with- 
drew by the end of the year, leaving behind a 
fully equipped army of peasants and workers. 

The North Korean Army invaded South Korea 
June 25, 1950 (Far Eastern time). The Security 
Council, U. N., demanded immediate withdrawal 
and asked support of its members. (The Soviet 
Union was absent.) The U. S. ordered Gen. 
MacArthur to send aid. On July 7 the U. N. 
asked President Truman to name a commander 
in chief; he appointed Gen. MacArthur. On 
Nov. 26 200,000 troops of the People’s Republic 
of China (Communist) entered the war. 

An armistice was signed: by United Nations and 
Communist delegates in Panmunjom at 10:01 a.m., 
Monday, July 27, 1953 (9:01 p.m. EDT, Sunday, 
July 26). Hostilities ceased 12 hours later (9 a.m., 
EDT, Monday, July 27), and troops began to set up 
a neutral buifer zone. President Eisenhower im- 
mediately asked Congress to authorize a $200,000,- 
000 initial emergency rehabilitation fund to rebuild 
the economy of South Korea. The armistice: con- 
tinued into 1954, and prisoners were exchanged, 
but a Big Four meeting in Geneva in April and 
May 1954 failed to resolve the conflict. For 1954 
events consult Index on-Korea; also Chronology. 

Education and Religion. Christianity, Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism and Ch’ondokyo are the princi- 
pal religions, A modern school system was 
encouraged by the Japanese, including an imperial 
university in Seoul. Christian missionaries estab- 
lished seminaries and higher institutions of 
learning. The Republic of Korea has compulsory 
primary education. 


Latvia 
LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA 
LATVIAN S.S.R. 


Capital: Riga. Area (1940): 25,395 square miles. 
Population (estimated 1940): 1,994,506. Flag: Blue 
and white. 


fn 


361 9 


eee ks 


Descriptive. Latvia, an imperial Russian province 
before World War I, became an independent re- 
ublic Noy. 18, 1918, with two other Baltic coun- 
ries, Estonia and Lithuania. It is bounded on the 
North by the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the 


Resources and Industries. Latvia was mainly 
agricultural but is becoming increasing hy indus- 
trialized with gross output said to be triple that 
of 1940. Under the Soviet regime farming was 
extensively collectivized.. In 1952 there were 50 
state farms, 105 machine-tractor stations, 500 
horse-hiring stations, and about 1,500 collective 
farms, Peat and gypsum deposits abound. 

Education and Religion. Before the occupation 
Latvia was about 55% Protestant, and 25% Roman 
Catholic. School pupils numbered 282,000 in 1950. 
There were 10 colleges and universities, and 70 
technical colleges. An Academy of Sciences was 
opened in 1945. 


Lebanon 
LUBNAN 


Capital: Beirut. Area (govt. estimate): 4,000 
satire miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1953): 
1,353,000. Flag: three horizontal bars, red-white- 
red; the white twice the width of red bars, with 
green cedar in center. 

Descriptive. The Republic of Lebanon, in the 
Levant, occupies a strip along the Mediterranean 
coast in southwest Syria about 120 miles long 
and 30 to 35 miles wide, extending from Palestine 
on the South to Nahr al Kebir on the North. 
Beirut is the chief seaport. 

Resources and Industries. The country is pri- 
marily agricultural, the most important products 
being fruits, tobacco, olive oil, silk and cotton. 

Monetary Unit, Lebanese pound (free rate, 
U.S. 31.25c). 

History and Government. Lebanon was formed 
from the five former Turkish Empire Sanjaks (dis- 
tricts) of North Lebanon, Moun 
Lebanon, Beirut and Bekaa, and became, with 
Syria, an independent state Sept. 1, 1920, follow- 
ing the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920). The 
states were administered under French Mandate 
1920-1941. An agreement signed Dec. 27, 1943 
transferred nearly all powers hitherto exercised by 
France to the Syrian and Lebanese Governments 
effective Jan. 1, 1944. Foreign troops were with- 
drawn in 1946. 

The republic’s constitution instituted a demo- 
cratic parliamentary regime. There is a unicameral 
legislature (Chamber of Deputies), elected every 
four years. 

The President normally is elected for a six-year 
term, Camille Chamoun was elected President by 
Parliament, Sept. 23, 1952, succeedi: Beshara al- 
Khoury who resigned following a national protest 
movement. 

Lebanon is a member of the United Nations and 
the Arab League. 

Education and Religion. Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam are represented. Illiteracy has been re- 
duced to 20%. There are four universities in 
Beirut: American, French, Lebanese, and the 

rivate Academy of Arts. Arabic is the principal 


anguage. 
Liberia 


Capital: Monrovia,’ Area: 43,000 square miles. 
Population (govt. est. 1953): 2,750,000. Flag: 11 
horizontal red and white alternating stripes; in 
upper corner nearest staff a blue square with five- 
pointed white star. 

Descriptive. The independent Negro Republic of 
Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the West 
and the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the 
East, with a coast line on the South Atlantic of 
about 350 miles. It extends inland 75 to 190 miles. 
Most of the country is covered with tropical forests, 
rich in timber and oil nuts. 

onrovia's harbor, developed with United States 
aid, was opened as a free port, July 26, 1948. 
Air service in Liberia is maintained by Air France, 
Pan American Airways, and Liberian International 
Airways, using Robertsfield Airport and James 
Spriggs Payne field. 

Resources and Industries. The chief products are 
fibre, palm kernels, crude rubber, rice, cassava, 
epee, cocoa, and sugar. Mineral resources include 
gold, iron ore. Diamonds have been found in some 
districts U. S. technical and financiai aid is de- 
veloping Liberia’s resources. Iron ore from the 
Bomi Hills mines is rated as highest now mined 
(68.8% pure). Production, now more than 1,000,000 
tons annually, is exported chiefly to the United 
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States. It also furnishes 10% of U.S. rubber im- 


£ 20,000. Ww . 

settlement was made at Monrovia by 

Neste trasioater from the United States with the 
Se aerinced nite blic (July 26, 1847) Pe enti 
erin monte ed. t of the United States. 


The Government rests with a President elected for 
one 8-year term (thereafter for 4-year terms); & 
Senate of 10, elected for six ye 
of Representatives of 31, elected 
William Tu 


Libya 
AL MAMLAKA AL LIBIYYA AL MUTTAHIDA 


Capitals: Tripoli and Bengazi. Area (estimated): 
679,358 sq. mi. Population (est. 1952): 1,340,000. 


Descriptive. The former Ttalian colony of Libya, 
first country to receive independence fully under 
United Nations auspices, is a constitutional mon- 
archy comprising the state of Tripolitania, Cyre- 
naica, and Fezzan. It is situated along the 
the northern coast of Africa, bounded on the 
North by the Mediterranean Sea; East by Egypt; 
West by Tunis and Algeria; South by French West 
Africa, Equatorial Africa and the Sudan. Geo- 

raphically it consists of three zones: The Medi- 

rranean, about 17,230 square miles, most heavily 
populated and the only section well suited to 
agriculture; a sub-desert area, which produces 
chiefly the alfa plant; a desert zone containing 
some fertile oases (Ghadames, Ghat, Soena, Sebha, 
Brak). Tripolitania, in the northwest, contains 
69% of the population, while Cyrenaica has 27% 
and the Fezzan 4%. Native transportation and 
communication are elementary. Military bases are 
maintained by the United States, including the 
large air force base at Wheelus, near Tripoli; and 
Great Britain and France. 

Resources and Industries. Economically one of 
the world’s poorest and most backward regions 
(Est. per capita income $35 in 1952), Libya has 
date palm orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond 
and fig trees; and vineyards. Other products include 
tobacco, esparto grass (a reed-like plant), matting, 
carpets, leather articles, and fabrics embroidered 
with gold and silver. 

The country receives aid from the U.S., Great 
Britain and France to finance the government, 
provide equipment and raise economic and educa- 
tional standards. Britain’s ties with Libya were 
formalized by a treaty, July 30, 1953, granting 
rights to maintain military bases for 20 years in 
exchange for financial aid, 

Monetary Unit. Libyan pound of 100 piastres, 
worth $2.80, to replace British military currency. 
wav ouaa pounds and Algerian francs in circu- 
ation. 

History and Government. Libya’s strategic po- 
sition has caused it to come under the domination 
successively of Carthage, Rome, the Vandals, the 
Ottoman Empire and Italy. After World War II 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica were placed under British 
administration, the Fezzan under French military 
administration. 

Emir Mohammed Idris El Senussi, spiritual and 
temporal ruler of the Senussi tribesmen, was 
recognized by Great Britain as Emir of Cyrenaica, 
June, 1949. He promulgated a constitution and 
set up an interim government over. internal affairs, 
Sept. 18, 1949. Creation of Libya as a sovereign 
state was approved by the U.N. General Assembly, 
Noy. 21, 1949, with independence scheduled for Jan. 
2, 1952. A pre-independence constituent assembly 
chose the constitutional monarchy form of govern~ 
Pah re a the — as Bint. ne eres Dec. 

' i € monarchy was proclaime K 
Idris I in Bengazi, Dec. 24, ENG} Caer Sdn 

Parliament consists.of a Senate of 24 members 
and a House of 55. In the first. general elections, 
Feb. 19, 1952, the Proce es Independence party 
winning a majority of the 55 Parliament seats, 

Premier: Mustafa Ben Halim, apptd. April, 1954. 

pe was admitted to UNESCO Nov. 19, 1952: 
accepted March. 28, 1953 as eighth member of the 
Arab League, Minerals were nationalized 1953. 

Education and Religion. Libya’s population is 
93% nomadic Arab Moslems, the remainder being 
Italians (44,000), Jews (33,000), and others. Only 


| 
| 
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10 are literate; 
Aa tae: school attendance (1951) was 


Defense. Status quo agreements with Britain 
Prance and the United States allow each t = 
tain its military forces in Libya. eae 


Liechtenstein 


ital: Vaduz. Area: 62 square miles. Popula- 
tion (census 1950): 13,571. Flas: blue and Ped bara: 


Descriptive. Liechtenstein is a Principality on the 
Upper Rhine between Austria and Bwitzeriand: It 


was (until 1866) a member of the~German Confed- 


(1920) that country administers. its s posts and tele- 
is ere no 


The ruler of Liechtenstein makes an annual 
contribution to the public treasury (about $110,000 
@ year). The country is virtually taxless, not only 

reason of the ruler’s contribution but through 
the fact that, because they are tax-exempt, large 
international corporations set up~ headquarters 
there; pay nominal fees for the privilege and escape 
the taxes in their own countries. 

Education and Religion. The country is predom- 
inantly Catholic. There are 42 elementary and 20 
continuation schools. 


Lithuania 
LIETUVA 
LITHUANIAN S.S.R. 


Capital: Vilma (Vilnius). Area (1940): 22,959 
Square miles. Population (est. 1940): 2,879,070. 


Descriptive. Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded 
on the North by Latvia, East by Poland, South 
by U.S.S.R. territory, and West by the Baltic 
Sea. Klaipeda (Memel) is the chief port. 

Before occupation Lithuania was chiefly agri- 
cultural, with 76.7% so engaged. The chief crops 
are rye, wheat, barley, oats, potatoes and flax. 
The principal exports were meat, butter, flax and 
eggs. By 1952 industrial production accounted for 
60% of national output and over 85% of peasant 
farms had been collectivized. Electric motors and 
appliances, lathes, agricultural and other heavy 
machinery are produced. ~ 

History and Government. An independent state 
since the 13th century and later a Grand Duchy 
under the former Russian Empire, Lithuania pro- 
claimed its independence Feb, 16, 18. It was 
recognized by most of the powers. Following a dis- 
pute with Poland over territory, Vilna and about 
10,400 square miles were awarded to Poland by a 
decision of the former League of Nations, 1923. The 
city and part of the lost territory were reunited 
with Lithuania in 1939. Memel was temporarily 
occupied by Germany in 1939. 

Lithuania was occupied by the U.S.S.R. in 1940 
and incorporated into the Soviet Union as the 
Lithuanian §.S.R. The action has not been recog- 
nized by the»United States. 

Education an“, Religion. In 1939 more than 85% 
of the population were Roman Catholic. In 1952 
there were 11 institutions of higher education 
with about 15,000 students, a number of music 
and art institutes and over 4,000 elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Luxemburg 
GRAND-DUCHE DE LUXEMBOURG 


Capital: Luxemburg. Area: 999 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate 1951): 300,000. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue. 

Descriptive. Luxemburg is a European Grand 
Duchy, bounded by Germany on the East, Belgium 
on the North and West, and France on the South, 
It measures only 55 miles long by 34 miles wide 

Resources and Industries. Luxemburg is a coun- 
try of small landowners; 430,000 of the 500,000 
acres devoted to agriculture are farmed by resident 
owners. The principal crops are oats, wheat, rye, 
barley, and potatoes. 

The mineral output of the country, despite its 
size, is enormous and includes iron, pig iron and 


steel. 
Monetary Unit. Luxemburg franc (U.S. 2c). 
History and Government. The integrity and neu- 
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trality of Luxemburg were guaranteed -by the 
Treaty of London (May 11, 1867), having been pre- 
viously (since 1815) a part of the Germanic Confed- 
eration. errun by Germany in 2 world wars, 
Luxemburg abolished its unarmed neutrality Apr. 
15, 1948. Customs union with Netherlands and 
Belgium was adopted Jan. 1, 1948 as Benelux 
Customs Union, with inter-union regulation of 
debits and credits, tariff schedules, working toward 
full economic union. Luxemburg signed the North 
Atlantic Treaty; initialed the Schuman coal-steel 


sister, Marie Adelaide (Jan. 9 
) to Prince Felix of Bourbon- 


Mexico 
ESTADOS UNIDOS\MEXICANOS 


Capital: Mexico City. Area: 760,373 square miles. 
Population (U.N. est. 1953): 28,053,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, green-white-red, with eagle and cac- 
tus emblem on white. 


Descriptive. Mexico, a Federal Republic, is 
bounded on the North and Northeast by the United 
States, on the East by the Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of 
Campeche and the Caribbean Sea; on the South by- 
Guatemala and British Honduras, and on the 
West by the Pacific Ocean. The Guif of California 
makes a huge indentation in the western ‘coast, 
completely separating the narrow, mountainous 
sterile and sparsely inhabited peninsula of Lower 
California, 760 miles long, from the mainland. On 
the East the Yucatan peninsula juts out into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The coast line on the Pacific is 
4,438 miles long and 1,774 on the Gulf and the 
CarNpiee The northern boundary is 1,549 miles 
ong. 

The Sierra Madre mountains run North and 
South near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing nearly due East, paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
the Gulf Coast another range of mountains—a con- 
tinuation of the Rocky Mountains—runs down 
nearly to Vera Cruz, 

Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, with a 
delightful climate and with the vegetation and 
products of the temperate zone varying with the 
altitude. The lowlands along the coast are tropical, 
rising to subtropical in the foothills, with a heavy 
rainfall on the Gulf side. Along the Pacific slope 
and in the interior irrigation is needed. 

Mexico’s population is composed of descendants 
of the aboriginal Indians and Spaniards who col- 
onized the country. Aztec and Mayan stocks are 
aie! in them. Aversge annual increase is 
2.29%. 

Resources and Industries. Mexico is rich in min- 
eral resources.. Among them are silver (31.5% of 
world production), gold, copper, lead, zinc, anti- 
mony, mercury, arsenic, amorphous graphite, mo- 
lybdenum, coal and opal. Total output in 1950 ex- 
ceeded 1.5 billion pesos. Petroleum production is 
huge. Production has risen from 39,000,000 bbls. 
in 1938, when the industry was nationalized, to 
a daily average of more than 230,000 bbls. 

Agriculture, stock raising and fishing are im- 
portant. The land is rich, but the rugged topog- 
raphy and lack of sufficient rainfall are major 
obstacles. Arable land is estimated at 58,512,000 
acres, of which 36,746,000 acres are farmed; pas- 
ture land 139,024,000 acres, and forests 95,000,000 
acres of which 25,000,000 are estimated to be rich 
in pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, rosewood and 
legwood. Some of the more important products 
are coffee (world’s third largest producer), corn, 
rice, sugar, wheat, tomatoes, tobacco, cotton, gar- 
banzos, cocoa, sisal, bananas. About 50% of the 
world’s supply of sisal comes from Yucatan, 

Industrial output annually is valued at over 24 
billion pesos, principal products being vegetable 
oils, cotton yarn and clothing, sugar and flour, 
beverages, iron and steel, soap, cigarettes and 
cigars, rubber, paper, wool * products, cement, 
shoes, glass, furniture and tiles. Mexico is famous 
for industrial and native handicraft in silver, pot- 
tery, leather, wood, fibers, and weaving. The U. S. 
takes three-fourths of its exports. 

The tourist trade has become an important in- 
dustry, tourists spending about 2 billion pesos 
annually. The resorts of Acapulco, Cuernavaca, 
Vera Cruz, and Taxco have become world famous. 
Railway and highway construction has been a 
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Ss companies serve the country, 
Sy opeintiig witernatinnal traffic. Additionally, 


Imports 
1951 6,576 ,000,000 4,956,000,000 
1952 nee ,000,000 5,022,000,000 
1953 ,350,000,000 4,637,000,000 


History and Government. Mexico was much torn 
by civil war and insurrection after achieving its 
iigenendence from Spain proclaimed Sept, 15, 1810, 
effected in 1821, but in recent years it has pro- 
gressed in social, economic and cultural phases. 

Mexico is a federal democratic republic of 29 
states, with governor, legislature and judiciary 
elected by universal suffrage. The constitu- 
tion provides for a president elected for 6 years 
and thereafter ineligible; 60 senators for 6 years 
and deputies for 3 years, ineligible for re-election 
until one term has intervened. The deputies are 
élected on a representative basis of one to every 
150,000 pop. There are two territories with gov- 
ernors appointed by_the president and a federal 
district containing Mexico City. The president 
appoints a cabinet of 13 department secretaries, 2 
federal agency chiefs and the attorney general. 

Since 1915 Mexico has pursued a policy of land 
distribution, seizing large estates and partitioning 
them among the landless peasants. The title 
rests in the government, but the peasants are 
allowed to use the lands for life. There were dis- 
tributed (1915-1945) 65,000,000 acres among 2,135,- 
000 families, with the rural village (ejido) the 
unit of land holding. Since December, 1941, the 
president has issued individual land titles while 
continuing communal operation of farms. 

The government regulates farm production and 
fixes um and minimum prices for farm 
products. The exportation and importation of 
agriculturai products are under state control. 

Mexico has a social security system for insurance 
to cover industrial accidents, diseases, maternity, 
incapacity, old age, involuntary unemployment at 
an_advanced age and death. 

The President is Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, elected 
July 6, 1952, succeeding Miguel Aleman. 

Defense. Military training 1s compuisory, draf- 
tees serving one year, then form part of the re- 
Serves. The peacetime force of the army is 51,000; 
average annual number of draftees is 100,000. There 
is a small Navy and Air Force. 

Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and porary up to 15 years of age. Govern- 
ment schools (1951) number 25,351. Vocational in- 
struction, particularly in agriculture, is being pro- 
moted. There are normal schools for both sexes 
and many technical schools throughout the country. 
The National University of Mexico (founded 1551), 
is famous among Latin-American universities, and 
in the capital are many higher institutions of 
learning and culture and scientific institutions and 
Societies. Education in primary, secondary and 
normal schools is democratic and divorced from all 
religious doctrines. Spanish is the language. 

There is full religious freedom. The majority 
of the people are Roman Catholic. All church real 
estate is vested in the nation, but care of their 
buildings is entrusted to the clergy. 


Monaco 


Principal towns: La Condamine, Monte Carlo, 
Monaco, Area; 0.59 square mile. Population (es- 
timated 1948): 21,000. Flag: red and white hori- 
zontal bands, 

Descriptive. Monaco is a small principality on the 
Mediterranean surrounded on all but the sea side 
by the French Department of the Alps Maritimes. 
It is noted for an exceptionally mild climate and 
magnificent scenery. 

Monaco is divided into three communes: Monaco- 
Ville, La Condamine and Monte Carlo, adminis- 
tered by a municipal body elected by vote. There 
is a local police force of 200. : 

urces and Industries. Monaco’s fame as a 
tourist resort and international conference city is 
Widespread. Its revenues derive from indirect tax- 
ation, a tobacco mdnopoly, postage and the gaming 
tables of the Monte Carlo Casino. There is no 
tax on incomes. Monte Carlo is a town with a resi- 
dent population of about 9,500. 

Monetary Unit. French franc. 

History and Government. An independent prin- 
cipality for 800 years, the reigning Prince was dis- 
possessed by the French Revolution. The line was 
re-established (1814) and placed under the protec- 
torate of France (1815) of the Kingdom of Sar- 
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Constitution. was 
legislature (Natio: 
bers ated ft 


fiueded ius grandis 
su gran 

latter’s death, May 9, , formally 
throne Noy. 19. 1949. 


Morocco 
(OGHREB-EL-AKSA, i.e. THE 
= FARTHEST WEST # 
Capital: Rabat. Area: 172,104 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (estimated 1950): 10,442,000, b 


northwestern Africa and most of 
a. It is bounded-on the East by Algeria, on the 

Nort Oo ee pee Centar on es Soca ie 

opposite Taltar > 

Bio ue Pie and Algeria, and on the West by the 

Atlantic ean. 

Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littoral 
run the Riff hills. From Northeast to Southwest 
extend the Atlas Mountains in five great ranges 
rising to 12,000 ft. Between these ranges lie f e 
well-watered plains and the northern slopes of 
the mountains are well wooded. 

The climate is healthy, especially on the Atlan- 
tic Coast, which is shielded trom the hot winds of 
the Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, and where 
there is a ‘‘tell” or fertile region. Tangier is a 
recognized health resort, also Mogador, where the 
temperature never rises above 80 or falls below 40. 

The French section encompasses the whole 
of Morocco except the Ifni enciave and the Ca) 
Juby area from the Algerian frontier to e 
Atlantic Ocean and from the Sahara Desert in the 
South to the boundary of the Spanish zone in the 
North. The area is approximately 153,870 square 
miles; population (estimated 1950), 8,540,000. The 
Spanish section is the northern strip that extends 
(except. for the small internationalized Tangier 
area) from a point in the Atlantic about 16 miles 
South of Larache to the river Moulouya. Spain also 
exercises jurisdiction over the Ifni enclave and the 
Cape Juby area on the Atlantic Ocean in the ex- 
treme Southwest of the country. Spanish-con- 
trolled territory totals approximately 18,009 square 
miles with a population (census 1945) of 1,082,000. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers. The plains are mostly occu- 

ied by Arabs and a mixture of the two races, 

own to foreigners as Moors, The third race is 
Jewish, in two sections, one settled there from time 
immemorial, and the other driven from Europe in 
comparatively modern times. 

Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
cultural and pastoral. Cereals rank first among 
agricultural products. Important exports are skins, 
hides, wool, beans, barley, linseed and wheat, 
almonds, cummin and gums. The chief imports are 
textiles, sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, 
candles and spirits. Fruit and vineyards are 
abundant and dates a regular crop. Carpets, 
leather goods, fezzes, woolen and silk stuffs are 
among the manufactures. Mineral deposits are 
undeveloped, but much copper, lead, coal, and tin 
are known to exist. An oil field extends from Fez 
to Laraish. Phosphate exists in great abundance, 
estimated at 100,000,000 metric tons. Manganese 
production is increasing (426,000 tons in 1952). 
Modern industrialization backed by French capi- 
tal has expanded the food, textile, construction, 
chemical, machine and metallurgical industries. 

Monetary Unit. Franc (French Zone and Tan- 
gier). Spanish currency circulates in the Spanish 
zone, 

History and Government. The Empire theoreti- 
cally is an absolute monarchy, but the country is 
divided into three zones—French and Spanish zones 
and _ the neutral Tangier area. The Sultan resides 
in Rabat in the French zone, but Fez, Marra- 
kesh and Meknes are capitals by tradition. 

Morocco came under French influence because 
of its proximity to Algeria. A general rising of the 
tribes (Oct, 1910) culminating in the siege of 
Fez, called out a French expedition of pacification, 
which occupied Fez in 1911. For two decades there- 
after the nounthy Wise restless, with ‘frequent up- 
risings, and pacification was not completed until 
the exile of Abd-el Krim (1926) and surrender of 
Sidi Ali Hociene, last die-hard chief in 1933. 

An elaborate French administration is headed 
by a Resident General who also acts as Minister. 
of Foreign Affairs to the Sultan. There is agitation 
for a greater measure of home rule in both the 
French and Spanish zones, 

The reigning Sultan, Sidi Mohammed Ben 
Youssef, third son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 
1912-1927), proclaimed Nov. 19, 1927, was deposed 
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Aug. 20, 1953 and exiled, when violence threatened 
over occo’s nationalistic aims. His uncle, 
Sidi Mohammed Ben Moulay Arafa, was selected 
by the Makhzen (governing council of Viziers) to 
co ay ‘and ion, The nat: 
ucation ion. The native population is 
largely illiterate, but trade schools and agricultural 
training centers have been considerably developed 
since 1945. There are Koranic, Franco-Moslem and 
French schools. European-type elementary and 
secon schools had 350,000 attendance in 1952. 
The most notable Islamic school is the Kairoween 
University in Fez. The principal languages are 
Moorish-Arabic and the Berber dialects. French 
and Spanish are used for official and business pur- 
- poses in their respective zones. The population is 
predominantly Moslem. 


TANGIER INTERNATIONAL ZONE 
Tangier, a core of 60,000 inhabitants, and 
surrounding territory, which occupies the extreme 
Northwest corner of Africa on the Atlantic, is in- 
ternationalized. The Tangier Zone. comprises 225 
square miles and a population estimated at 100,000. 
A convention was signed (Dec. 18, 1923) and a 
pl ge (July, 1925) by Great Britain, France and 
pain, providing for its permanent neutrality, se- 
curity and internationalization. Spain, however, re- 
opened the question (1926) by a demand for full 
control and the incorporation of Tangier within the 
Spanish protectorate. A new accord was signed 
(July 25, 1928) giving Spain control of policing. 
A conference of French, British, United States 
and Russian experts agreed (Aug. 22, 1945) on the 
establishment of a provisional international re- 
gime based on the 1923 convention, and requested 
withdrawal of Spanish forces which had occupied 
the territory in June, 1940. The international ad- 
ministration went into effect Oct. 11, 1945. An 
eight-nation agreement held in the Zone Nov. 10, 
1952 restored several administrative posts to Spain. 


Nepal 

Capital: Katmandu. Area: 54,000 square miles. 
Population (estimated 1953): 8,596,000. 

Descriptive. Nepal is a constitutional monarchy 
on the Southern slope of the Himalayas, bounded 
on the North by Tibet, on the East by Sikkim and 
Bengal and on the South and West by India. 

There are many fertile valleys lying in the slopes 
of the bleak and lofty mountains, including Mt. 
Everest (altitude 29,002 feet), and its territory runs 
into the Terai on the plains of India. The capital 
is in a fertile valley, 15 miles long and 20 miles 
wide, which supports 450,000 inhabitants and is 
noted for its 2,700 Buddhist shrines, nearly all 
lavishly decorated examples of Nepalese art. 

Weekly air service between Katmandu and Cal- 
cutta, India, was started in 1950. The country’s 
first motor road from Katmandu to the outside 
world was completed by Indian Army engineers 
and opened Dec. 11, 1953. 

Resources and Industries. Nepal has rich forests 
and quartz deposits. A survey of mineral resources 
was authorized (1948) following the visit of an 
American diplomatic mission. The country exports 
jute, rice, grain, cattle, hides, wheat and drugs, 
and imports textiles, sugar, salt, hardware, etc. 

Monetary Unit. Nepalese rupee. 

History and Government. Nepal was originally 

edivided into numerous hill clans and petty prin- 
cipalities, the inhabitants of one of which—the 
Ghurkas, a Mongolic-Hindu strain—became pre- 
dominant (about 1769). The sovereign is Mahara- 
jadhiraja Tribhubana Bir Bikram (born June 30, 
1906). The ruling family until 1951 was the Ranas, 
Hindu Rajputs. King Tribhubana, member of the 
Thapas family who formerly were figureheads in 
the government, returned from exile Feb. 18, 1951, 
ended rule by hereditary premiers, establishing a 
popular governinent, sworn in Nov. 16, 1951. The 
Communist party was outlawed Jan. 25, 1952. 

Assisted by the U.S., India and the U.N., the 
King and 5 councilors who constitute the interim 
government are attempting to curb economic and 
social ills, including a reform of the medieval 
land system, reduction of illiteracy rate (98%), 
institute free elections. 

Religion: Ancient Hinduism is the religion of 
the bulk of the people. 

Defense. The army consists of 20,000 regular 


infantrymen. 
Netherlands 
KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN 


Capital: Amsterdam. Area: 15,450 squaré miles. 
Population (govt. est. 1953): 10,488,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-white-blue. 

Descriptive. The Netherlands, a kingdom in 
northwestern Europe, is bounded by Germany on 
the East, Belgium on the South and the North Sea 
on the West and North. Its surface is flat, with an 
average height above sea level of 37 feet, and with 
about one-fourth of its land below sea level, re- 
claimed and protected by dykes, of which there are 
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1,500 miles. Drainage of half of the shallow Zuyder 
Zee, which covers 1,350 square miles, added 900 
square miles to the cultivable land, the areas being 
called -‘‘polder.’’ 
ee paves sone eae eee ee 
e the coun! oodproo: ammin; 
off North Sea inlets. y ‘i y > 
The Hague is seat of government, but Amster- 
dam is the sole capital of the kingdom and the 
inauguration of the King or Queen is held there. 
Resources and Industries. the country’s 
5,750,000 acres given over to agriculture (including 
gardens, orchards and pastures) 90 per cent are 
in holdings of fewer than 50 acres and more than 
50 per cent of fewer than 10 acres. Cereals, pota- 
toes, sugar beets and other crops are raised. Com- 
mercial fishing engages about 25,000 persons. Dairy 
products are an important industry; the cheese 
products are famous and the cattle high grade. 


.On the very special type of soil found on the edge 


of the polders and the sand dunes along the coast, 
tulips.and other flowering bulbs and roots are 
grown. The Dutch bulb is not indigenous to Hol- 
land but originated in Persia, whence it was taken 
to Holland several hundred years ago. The village 
of Boskoop, with 750 nurseries, is the largest center 
in the world for flowers and ornamental plants. 

The most important industries are shipbuilding, 
the manufacture of machinery, textiles (including 
rayon), and chemical products; also brewing and 
distilling and fiour milling. Amsterdam is famous 
for diamond cutting; Delft for pottery. In Eind- 
hoven the famous Philips electrical and radio fac- 
vies are located. Coal and some oil and salt are 

ound. 

The country is a member of the Benelux Customs 
Union (with Belgium and Luxemburg), which 
aims at full customs and tariff unity. 

Canals, of which there are 4,817 miles, are most 
important in internal communication; elaborate 
systems are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
The Rhine, Meuse, and Schelde reach the sea 
through the Netherlands and carry enormous traf- 
fic, the Schelde including that from Antwerp. 

A new 20-mile segment of the Amsterdam-Rhine 
Canal, opened May 21, 1952, halves shipping time 
between the Rhine and Amsterdam. It has largest 
inland navigation lock in the world, 1,150 ft. 

Monetary Unit. Gulden (guilder, florin) equiv. 
U.S. 26.32c, 1954. 


Foreign trade in guilders: 


Imports Exports 

1950 71,752,400,000 5,287,800,000 

. 1951 9,671,310,000 7,415 ,930,000 
1952 8,512,000,000 007,000,000 
1953 8,941,000,000 8,061,000,000 
Trade with the United States in guilders: 
1950 899,000,000 227,000,000 
1951 1,071,600,000 418,700,000 
1952 1,084,000,000 515,000,000 
1953 896,000,000 634,000,000 


History and Government. The first Constitution 
after the reconstruction of the Netherlands as a 
sovereign state was promulgated in 1814, and re- 
vised (1815) after the addition of the Belgian 
provinces. It assures a hereditary constitutional 
monarchy. Executive power rests exclusively in the 
Crown (the Queen and ministers). Legislative pow- 
ers are exercised jointly by the Crown and Parlia- 
ment (States-General) of two Chambers: First 
Chamber, 50 members, elected for six years (one- 
half every third year) by the provincial legisla- 
tures, and the Second Chamber, 100 Deputies, 
elected for four years directly. Universal suf- 
frage for citizens of both sexes over 23 years of 
age and proportional representation are in force. 
The. Sovereign exercises the executive authority 
through a Council of Ministers, the President 
thereof corresponding to a Prime Minister. There 
is a State Council named by the Sovereign, of 
which she is President, to be consulted on’all legis- 
lative and some executive matters. 

In 1952 Parliament approved constitutional 
amendments making the Netherlands the first 
country to enact provisions for yielding authority 
to supranational organizations. F 

The reigning Sovereign is Queen Juliana Louise 
Emma Marie Wilhelmina (born April 30, 1909), 
only daughter of former Queen Wilhelmina, who 
succeeded to the throne (Sept. 6, 1948) on the abdi- 
cation and retirement of her mother (announced 
May 12; 1948). Queen Juliana was married (Jan. 7, 
1937) to Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld 
(born June 29, 1911), Prince Consort, known as 
“The Prince of the Netherlands’”’ since the acces- 
sion of Juliana. They have four daughters, Princess 
Beatrix Wilhemina Armgard (born Jan, 31, 1938), 
heiress-apparent; Princess Irene Emma Elizabeth 
(born Aug. 5, 1939), Princess Margriet Francisca 
(born Jan. i9, 1943) in Ottawa, Canada, and 
Princess Maria-Christina (born Feb. 18, 1947). 

The Houses of the States-General are composed: 

First Chamber (1952)—Catholic, 17; Labor, 14; 
Anti-Revolutionary, 7; Christian Historical Union, 
6; Freedom and Democracy. 4: Communists. 2. 
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Second Chamber (1952)—Catholic ees 
Labor, 30; ATEl-Revoleloney 12; Chr: tian His- 
torical Union, 9; Freed Democ' , 9; Com- 
merit 6; State Reformed, 2; Catholic 

onal, 2, 

the Premier is Willem Drees (August, 1952). 

DB rcccrenty over the former Netherlands Indies 
was transterred to the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia (now Republic of Indonesia), 
excepting Netherlands New Guinea, Dec. 27, 1949. 

Budget (Est. 1954): Revenue, 4,762,000,000 
guilders; expenditures, 4,309,000,000 guilders. 

Education and Religion. Entire liberty of wor- 
ship and conscience is guaranteed. The royal family 
belongs to the Netherlands Reformed Church. The 
state Spe to the support of several religious 
denominations. 

Education is obligatory from ages seven to 
14. Instruction is free or eld eae to a small 
fee, in both public and deno: ational schools 
and teachers are paid by the State. There are 
pee ee ae see), yereones wires 
Delft (Engineering roningen, - 
rieulture) Rotterdam (Commerce), Nijmegen 

nd urge. 
. Defense. aS omy service is compulsory between the 
ages of 20 and 40. The Navy consists of one carrier, 
two cruisers, 12 destroyers, 7 submarines and 
minor miscellaneous craft. The Netherlands also 
maintains an Air Force. 


NETHERLANDS ANTILLES AND SOUTH 
AMERICAN TERRITORIES 


Na- 


Surinam, also known as Netherlands Guiana, is 
situated on the north coast of South America, be- 
tween French Guiana on the east and British 
Guiana on the west; forests and savannas on 
the south stretch to the Tumuc Humac Moun- 
tains. The area is approximately 55,400 square 
miles. The heater (est. 1952), is 230,000. Par- 
amaribo is the capital. 

The Dutch by the Treaty of Breda (1667) gave 
New Netherland (New York) to England in ex- 
change for Surinam. : 

The chief export is aluminum ore ‘‘bauxite,’” and 
65 per cent of the American consumption of this 
important raw material comes from Surinam. Other 
exports are citrus, rice, coffee, balata and high 
Seedy Jurber: The Surinam guilder is the mone- 
tary & 

The Governor, nominated by the Queen of the 
Netherlands and an Executive Council consisting 
of 7 Landsministers have executive power; they are 
assisted by an Advisory Council. Under the re- 
vised Constitution of May 21, 1948, the representa- 
tive body is the Staten of Surinam, consisting of 21 
elected members. 

The Netherlands Antilles consists of two groups 
of islands in the West Indies: Curacao, Aruba and 
Bonaire (Leeward Islands) are near the Venezue- 
lan coast and St. Eustatius, Saba and the southern 
part of St. Martin (Windward Islands) are 500 
miles to the northeast and belong to the Lesser 
Antilles. The area of the groups is 381.1 square 
miles, divided as follows: Chicago, 172.5 square 
miles; Bonaire, 111.9; Aruba, 69.9; St. Martin 
(Dutch part), 13.2; St. Eustatius, 11.8, Saba, 4.8. 

The poulation (Dec. 31, 1952) was 115,631. Wil- 
lemstad is the capital. The chief products are corn, 
ulse, salt and “pete the principal sogueiey 
s the refinery of oil. On Curacao the Royal Dutc 
Shell and on Aruba the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey have large oil refineries, refining the 
oil from Venezuela. 

Executive power is vested in the Governor and 
an Executive Council of six to seven Landsministers 
assisted by an advisory council. The representa- 
tive body since 1950, the Staten, consists of 22 
elected members. 


NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA (Irian) 


Western part of New Guinea, comprising about 
151,000 square miles and approx. 700,000 popula- 
tion was first claimed for the Netheriands by the 
Dutch East India Company which acquired a com- 
mercial monopoly in the Indonesian archipelago in 
1602. Administration is under a governor and a 
council. Exports consist of petroleum and forest 
products, 

New Guinea was not included in territory trans- 
ferred to the new Republic of Indonesia when 
sovereignty. was granted in 1949 and it has re- 
mained under Dutch control pending negotiations. 
The, dispute over its administration was referred 
to the U.N. by Indonesia in August 1954. 


Nicaragua 
REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA F 
Capital: Managua. Area (estimated): 57,145 sq. 
mi. Population (U.N. est. 1953): 1,166,000. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, with coat 
of arms on white. 


Desoriptive. Nicaragua, largest of the Central 
Middle America States, lies between the Caribbean 


country 
Ho! on the North and Costa Rica on 
South. The Lene 2 Sng tl Pstomegrey2 
a many vo! soe ir 


‘om Mi: 
to U. S. and South America; 
Central America. 


Resources and Industries. The country 
ble forests, some gold is mined, but it is essentially 
an agricultural and stock raising community. On 


has attained first rank 


Monetary Unit. Cordoba (free rate, U.S. 13,38c. 
June, 1954). 

History and Government. After gaining inde- 
pendence from Spain, 1821, Nicaragua was united 
for a short period with Mexico, then with the 
United Provinces of Central America, finally be- 
coming an independent republic 1838. Political 
unrest has several times required intervention by 
the United States. : 

The Constitution (March 22, 1939, amended Nov, 
6, 1950), provides for a congress of two chambers, 
a House of Deputies of 42 members elected for six 
years, and a Senate of 16 members elected for six 
years, all chosen by popular vote. Ex-presidents also 
serve in the Senate and are appointed for life. 
The President is elected for a period of six years. 


President is Anastasio Somoza, elected May 21, 1950. 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion, but there is complete freedom 
of worship. The teaching of English in the public 
schools is compulsory. 

A Central University of Nicaragua was estab- 
lished in 1941. The University of Leon was founded 
in 1814; the name was changed (1947) to National 
University of Nicaragua. 

Defense. The National Guard numbers roughly 
3,600 officers and men with a trained reserve of 
4,000. Aviation is being developed. 


Norway 
KONGERIKET NORGE 


Capital: Oslo. Area: 125,064 square miles. Popu- 
lation (govt. est. 1954): 3,375,000. Flag: white-bor- 
dered blue cross on red field. 

Descriptive. Norway occupies the west part of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula-in Northwest Europe from 
the Skagerrak, which separates it from Denmark, 
to the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on 
the East if meets Finland and the U.S.S.R. The 
Kjoelen Mountains separate South Norway from 
Sweden to the East. The rocky coast is washed 
by the Arctic and North Atlantic Oceans, and cut 
deep by fjords of scenic grandeur. % 

The country’s greatest length is 1,100 miles; its” 
width varies from 270 to only 4 miles at the nar- 
rowest point, The coastline, including the fjords 
and greatest of the 150,000 islands, is 12,500 miles 
long. The climate is mild and moist on the west 
coast, but fairly cold and dry in the interior and 
eastern regions. : 

The midnight sun is a phenomenon of the North 
Cape area, The sun does not set from the middle 
of May until the end of July, nor does it rise above 
the horizon from approximately Nov. 20 to Jan. 24. 
pur vari-colored Northern Lights are visible in 
winter, 

Resources and Industries. Norway is essentiall: 
a maritime country, More than 72% is unproduc- 
tive and only 4,300 square miles are under culti- 
soupet rivers and lakes occupy 5,000; and forests 

Forests are one of the principal natural sources 
of wealth. Huge quantities of cod, herring, whale, 
tuna,. seal, mackerel and salmon are caught. Min- 
ing is an important industry and the country vields 
silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc and lead. 

The country lacks sufficient coal but has be- 
come a great power producing country by utilizing 
its greatest natural asset—water power. 

Important agricultural products are hay, potatoes 
and berries, A feature of farm economy is. the com- 
bination of agriculture with fishing, or forestry 
ane fur ag tea f t 

orway’s merchant marine now ranks. third in 
the world, with more than 5,700 ships totaling 
6,452,000 tons in 1954. About 53% are tankers. 

The principal manufactures are food products, 

machinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex- 
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tiles, wood, fish and whale oils, soap and electro- 

chemical products, especially nitrates. —~ 
Monetary Unit. Krone, equal to U.S. 14c. 

Foreign trade (in kroner): 


Imports Exports 
1951 6,270,000,000 4,427,000,000 
1952 6,244,000,000 4,039,000,000 
1953 6,514,000,000 3,633,000,000 


History. and Government. Norway, under its Con- 
stitution (adopted May 17, 1814) is a constitutional 
hereditary monarchy. Independent for centuries. 
Norway was united with Denmark (1381-1814), and 
Sweden (1814-1905). Norway and Sweden signed 
an_agreement dissolving the union, Oct. 25, 1905. 

The king of Norway is Haakon VII. (born Aug. 
3, 1872) second son of Frederick VIII., King of 
Denmark. He was elected King of Norway by 
the Storting (Nov. 18, 1905) and crowned (June 
22, 1906), married (July 22, 1896) to Princess Maud 
who died (Nov. 20, 1938), third daughter of King 
Edward VII of Great Britain. The heir to the 
throne, Crown Prince Olaf (born July 2, 1903) was 
married (March 21, 1929) to Princess Martha of 
Sweden (died April 5, 1954), daughter of Prince 
Charles. A son, Hereditary Prince Harold, was born 
(Feb. 21, 1937) and two daughters, Princess Ragn- 
hild Alexandra (June 9, 1930) and Princess Astrid 
(Feb. 12, 1932). 

The legisiative power is vested in the Storting, 
whose 150 members are elected for four years. The 
Storting discusses and votes on all political 
and budgetary questions, but divides itself into 
two sections for questions of legislation. 

The Premier is Oscar Torp, Laborite, appointed 
Nov. 13, 1951. 

Norway has an advanced health and social wel- 
fare system with insurance against sickness, acci- 
- dents, and unemployment; and family allowances 
- and old age pensions. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran religion is endowed by the state and its 
clergy are nominated by the King. All religions are 
tolerated. 

Education has been compulsory from seven to 14 
since 1860 and the school system is highly organ- 
ized. There is no illiteracy. The Universities of Oslo 
(founded in 1811) and Bergen are subsidized by the 
State, as are the Technological Institute (Trond- 
heim) and the Agricultural College (Aas). 

Defense. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory. Conscripts are drafted at 20, serve 16-18 
months. Program projects 240,000 in armed forces 
by end of 1954, including an air force of 11 jet 
squadrons. Small navy has coastal defense craft. 


SPITSBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 


Spitsbergen is a group of mountainous islands in 
the Arctic Ocean. The largest, West Spitsbergen 
(15,000 square miles), lies about 370 miles due north 
of Norway, half-way to the Pole. Discovered by 
Norsemen (1194) and rediscovered by Barents 
the islands had been the resort of whalers of several 
nations. Norway periodically asserted (since 1261) 
her claims to the islands. Following action by the 
Peace Conference (1919) a treaty was signed in 
Paris (Feb. 9, 1920) by the United States, Great 
Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, Japan, ~ the 
Netherlands. Sweden and Norway, which put Spits- 
bergen under a Norwegian mandate. The area is 
about 23,957 square miles: the population, 3,200. 

Coal resources, are estimated at _ 9,000,000,000 
tons; annual production is over 470,000 tons. There 
are jarge deposits of low-grade iron ore and gyp- 


sum, MINOR ISLAND POSSESSIONS 


Jan Mayen, a desolate area of 147 square miles 
between Greenland and Northern Norway and 
about 300 miles North of Iceland. The Norwegian 
Meteorological Justitute established (1921) a weath- 
er station there. Otherwise it is uninhabited. 

Bouvet Island, area 22 square miles, is an un- 
inhabited tract in the Southern Atlantic. Great 
Britain relinquished (1928) its claim to the Island. 


Peter I Island, with an area of 97 square miles, 
lies in the Antarctic and is uninhabited. 

Norwegian Antarctic Dependency (Queen Maud 
Land), lying between the Falkland Islands depend- 
ency and the Australian Antarctic dependency, was 
placed under Norwegian sovereignty Jan, 14, 1939. 


Palestine 


tine into independent Jewish and Arab states. 

The proposed Arab state has not yet come into 

the Arab portions peine ald ebieey ty te eee 

a ions being held chie: e - 

Sy 8 zeros cee os Jordan and x. a ee 
or information concerning the Republic 

Israel, consult Israel, page 358. om 


Panama 
REPUBLICA DE PANAMA 


Capital: Panama. Area: 28,575 square miles, 
FellasleTof fot” qiarkers wie with ae We 

ctangle of four quarters, w ue star, 
blue, white with red star, red. a 

Descriptive. The Republic of Panama occupies 
the entire isthmus of that name connecting Central 
and South America, lying between the Caribbean 
Sea on the North and the Pacific Ocean on the 
South. It is bounded on the East by Colombia, 
West by Costa Rica. 

Daily air mail and passenger services including 
Braniff and Pan American, operate between Pana- 
ma and United States cities, and connect with 
other Central and South American countries. 

ources and Industries. Ot the total area of 
Panama, five-eighths are unoccupied and only a 
small part of the remainder is properly cultivated. 
The forest resources are great. Stock raising is 
extensively carried on. e chief exports are 
bananas, pineapples, cacao, shrimp, cement, sugar, 
abaca fiber. 

Due to easy shipping regulations and strictures in 
the U. S., merchant tonnage registered in Panama 
after World War II, became fourth in size, pre- 
ceded only by Britain, U. S. and Norway. 

Monetary Unit. Balboa, equiv. to $1 U.S. 

History and Government, Panama under Span- 
ish rule (from 1538) became independent (Nov. 28, 
1821), joined the Great Colombian Confederation 
from which it seceded (Nov. 3, 1903) and became 
an independent Republic. 

By treaty (Nov. 18, 1903) ratified (Feb. 23, Ee 
and with a supplemental (Taft) agreement (1904 
the U.S. acquired the right to construct: the 
Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a strip, the 
Canal Zone, extending for five miles on each side 
of the Canal, the terminal cities of Cristobal, 
adjacent to Colon, and Balboa, adjacent to Panama, 
and islands for defensive purposes in the bay, in 
perpetuity and exclusive control for police, judicial, 
sanitary and other purposes. The United States 
also has nearly complete jurisdiction over sanitary 
and quarantine regulations in the two cities of 
Colon and Panama and owns and operates the Pan- 
ama railroad, 47 miles long, connecting these cities. 
In return the United States paid Panama $10,000,- 
000 outright and $250,000 gold a year rental, be- 
ginning after the lapse of nine years. 

A new treaty with the United States replacing 
the Taft agreement (abrogated June 1, 1924) and 
modifying the treaty of 1904 was signed in Wash- 
ington March 2, 1936, by which the United 
States renounced its guarantee of Panaman in- 
dependence specified in the treaty of 1903, also 
the right to intervene to maintain order in 
the cities of Panama and Colon. The annuity of 
$250,000 in gold was changed (retroactive to Feb. 
26, 1934, in consequence of the dollar devaluation) 
to 430,000 balboas, the currency of Panama. The 
treaty further provided that no new. private busi- 
ness be established in the Canal Zone, and only 
Government employees be allowed to reside there. 

Panama adopted its third Constitution March 1, 
1946. There is universal suffrage since 1945. 

The President is Col. Jose Antonio Remon, 
elected for a four-year term, May 11, 1952. 

Education and ligion. The Roman Catholic 
religion prevails but other faiths have representa- 
tion. Education is compulsory for all children he- 
tween the ages of seven and-15. There are 1,098 
primary schools, and more than 40 secondary 
schools, commercial and technical colleges. The 
National University is in Panama City. Spanish is 
the official language and its use is compulsory. 


Paraguay 
REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY 

Capital: Asuncion. Area (estimated): 157,000 sq. 
mi. Population (U.N. est. 1953): 1,496,000. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue; white stripe 
bears on the obverse republic’s coat of arms, on the 
reverse a lion and inscription ‘‘Paz y Justicia.’’ 
(Only national flag having different obverse and 
reverse.) 

Descriptive. Paraguay, one of the two inland 
countries of South America, is bounded on the 
North by Bolivia and Brazil, on the East py Brazil 
and Argentina, on the South by Argentina, and on 
the West by Argentina and Bolivia. The extensive 
plains are excellent for pasturage and agriculture 
and the mountain slopes are covered with luxurian 
forests. It is one of the best watered countries in 
the world. The Paraguay River, the Republic’s 
most important waterway, is navigable for vessels 
of 12-foot draft as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, 
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and beyond for smaller craft for practically its 
cpaee Tength (1,800 pert The country is 
cien equate r . 

Regular steamer service is maintained from 
Buenos Aires on the Parana-Paraguay Rivers as 
far as Asuncion, where extensive port improve- 
ments have been made, including the dredging of 
an adequate river channel and the construction of 
fireproof warehouses and railway terminals. There 
are air mail and passenger services between Asun- 
cion and other South American cities. 

Resources and Industries. The most important 
agricultural core are Seed ee Beg 

, tobacco an é 
Reietoce industey. to Latest statistics 


Ashe oniief cxports are oranges, yerba mate, tim- 
0 . , 
ber hides, tobacco, beef products, quebracho bb 


54). 

History and Government. Paraguay gained its 
independence from Spain (1811), was governed by 
a dictator from 1815-1840. 

Shortly after the war with Brazil, Argentine con- 
federation and Uruguay (1870), a Constitution, 
modeled after that of the United States, providing 
for a republican form of government, was adopted. 

In 1940 a revision was designed to eliminate 
anti-social abuses, recent monopolization of con- 
sumption goods and artificial price fixing. 

Congress is composed of one Chamber, with the 
members elected one for each 25,000 inhabitants. 
A Council of State succeeds the Senate and the 
members are nominated by the government on a 
corporative basis. The President is elected for five 
years and appoints a cabinet which exercises all 
the functions of the government. It informs the 
Chamber and Council of State of its policies. 
Private property is guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The Colorado varty is only legal political party. 

President Federica Chaves, elected in 1950, re- 
signed May 7, 1954, Administration was assumed 
by an army junta. ; 

Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion is established, but others are tolerated. 
Primary education is compulsory between the ages 
of seven and 14. There are (1947) 1,293 government 
primary schools, a number of secondary and voca- 
tional schools, and eight universities. Spanish is 
the universal language, but Paraguayans also speak 
Guarani, an ancient Indian tongue. 

Defense. Ali citizens from 18 to 20 years of — 
are subject to obligatory military service. A mod- 
ernly equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers. 


Peru 
REPUBLICA DEL PERU 


Capital; Lima. Area: 514,059 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (U.N. est. 1953): 9,035,000, Flag: three 
Mesh rag bars, red-white-red, with coat of arms on 
white, 


Descriptive. .Peru, situated on the Pacific coast 
of South America bounded on the North by 
Ecuador, on the Northeast and East by Colombia 
and Brazil, and on the Southeast by Bolivia; at its 
southernmost tip is the narrow Republic of Chile. 
Peru has a Pacific coastline of 1,410 miles and an 
extreme width, from coast to eastern jungle, of 
about 800 miles. 

Here the Andes reach their highest altitudes, 
seven peaks towering above 19,000 feet. The uplands 
or western slopes of the Andes are well watered and 
also the eastern descent to the Amazon basin, which 
are fertile tropical lowlands. 

Lima, the capital, 1s ca.led City of the Kings. 
It is the most important commercial center of the 
country. Callao, important seenat ally and the 
chief seaport, is connected with the capital by two 
railroads and three highways. 

The first trans-Andean highway to penetrate the 
Amazon basin of Pesu was co_ap-eted in 1943, The 
roadway extends northward from Lima across the 
Andes via Oroya, Cerro de Pasco, and Tingo Maria, 
to Pucallpa, a smali port on the navigable waters 
of the Ucayali River. 

Resources and Industries. Though agricultural 
and pastoral products comprise only 40% of the 
value of the total exports, 85% of the population 
is dependent, directly or indirectly, upon them by 
agriculture and stock raising. 

The chief crop and leading agricultural export 
is cotton and averages 20% of the country’s total 
exports. About 100,000 persons are engaged in 
the industry. Second only to cotton as a money 
crop is sugar, Wheat, rice, potatoes, beans, barley 
and quinua are also raised. Corn, native to Peru, 
is grown throughout the country, forming a staple 
food for a large part of the Indian population. 

The mountains are rich in minerals and many 


f luction. 

The chief exports are crude petroleum and pe- 
troleum derivatives, sugar, copper bars and cotton: 
tetiee inctain chemieals, des and paittm. 1). 

les, metals, z 
varhere is s airline service between Lima and other 
arge fore cities. 

oeekery Unit. Sol (free raté U.S. 5.18c, 1954). 

Foreign trade (in soles): 


1951 4,242,000,000 3 
4/473,000,000  3,686,000,000 
1953 PR ili a rig 3. , Stor 
Hist and Government, For centuries Peru 
the seat at political power on the continent; first 
as the center of the Inca empire; later as Spain’s 
foremost vse fans in the New World. 


t 
dents, elected by direct period 
six years. National legislative a vested in 
a Congress composed of a Chamber of 
a Senate elected for 6 years. C 


candidate, elected July 2, 1950. 

Education and Region. Religious liberty pre- 
vails but the Roman Catholic religion is protected. 

Education is free and compulsory between the 
ages of seven and 14. The University of San 
Marcos (founded May, 1551) is said to be the 
oldest institution of learning in the western hemi- 
sphere, There are four other universities. 

About 60 per cent of the popuiation is Indian; 
the white (10%) is predominantly of S 
descent, The remainder are chiefly Mestizos. 

Spanish is the official language, but many In- 
dians speak Quechua or Aymara. 

Defense. Miiitary service is compulsory with two 
years in the active army, five years in the first 
reserve, five in the second reserve and 20 years in 
the National Guard. 


Philippines 
REPUBLICA DE FILIPINAS 
Capital: Quezon City (Luzon). Area: 115,600 sq. 
mi. Population (U.N. est. 1953): 21,023,000. Flag: 


blue and red horizontal bars; white canton with 
gold sun, three gold stars. 


Descriptive. The Republie of the Philippines, 
largest island group in the Malay Archipelago 
(land area 115,600 square miles)—lies between 
21° 10’ and 4° 40’ North latitude and between 
116° 40’ and 126° 34’ East longitude. There are 
7,110 islands extending 1,150 statute miles from 
North to South and 682 miles from East to West 
in the shape of a huge triangle, 7,000 miles from 
San Francisco. Of this number 462 have an area 
of one square mile or over; 2,773 are named and 
4,337 unnamed. About 63 per cent of the archipela- 
go is suitable for cultivation. 

Eleven of the islands have an area of more than 
1,000 square miles each. They are: Luzon, 40,420; 
Mindanao, 36,537; Samar, 5,050; Negros, 4,906: 
Palawan, 4,550; Panay, 4,446; Mindoro, 3,759; 
Leyte, 2,786; Cebu, 1,707; Bohol, 1,495; Masbate, 


,262. 

Other groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
Jolo Islands in the South, the Babuyanes and 
Batanes in.the North, the Catanduanes in the East, 
and Calamianes in the West. 

The Archipelago has a coast line of 14,407 statute 
miles. There are 21 fine harbors and eight land- 
locked straits. Manila Bay, with an area of 770 
Square miles, and a circumference of 120 miles, is 
the finest harbor in the Far East. Manila, Cebu 
Tloilo, Zamboanga, Jolo, Aparri, Davao and Legaspi 
are the ports of entry. 

The extensive mountain system of the Philippines 
belongs to the succession of volcanic ranges of the 
Pacific system There are 20 more or less active 
volcanoes. Mount Apo, 9,690 ft., in Mindanao, and 
Mayon Volcano, 7,943 ft. in Albay, are the most 
famous. Between the mountains and the sea lie 
great fertile, well-watered plains. 

The average temperature during the four winter 
months is about 78° F.; in the three hot months, 
April to June, about 84; other months, about 80. 

Quezon City, a suburb, replaced Manila as the 
official capital July 17, 1948, but many government 
offices remain in Manila. 

Resources and Industries. -Philippine economics 


rest on agriculture, livestock, mining, lum! 
and fishing. 2 pee 
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Manufactur: industries have been encouraged 
largely by ine tres Gade relations with the U.S. 
The minimum d wage of industrial workers was 
raised in 1951 to for Manila and $1.50 outside, 
with 88c for farm iabor. 

Forests provide cabinet and construction timber 
in large quantities; also gums and resins, vegetable 
oils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye barks. 

€ islands are rich in mineral resources. Gold, 
silver, lead, zinc, copper. iron, coal, petroleum, 
chromite, asbestos and manganese are mined, as 
well as clay, marble, salt, etc. There are about 75 
Square miJes of lignite and bituminous coal. 

The chief agricultural products are unhusked 
rice (‘‘palay’’), manila hemp from abaca, copra, 
sugar cane, corn and tobacco. The principal export 
fruit is the pineapple but there are also bananas, 
Mangoes, papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, man- 
darins and oranges. 

Leading exports are copra, hemp, desiccated co- 
conut, sugar, coconut oil, embroideries, pineapples, 
lumber and chromite. Imports are, in order, cotton, 
rayon and other synthetic textiles, grains, mineral 
oils, autos, iron and steel, tobacco, dairy products, 
paMon tang Uaik, P fliciall d 

onetary . Peso, officially pegged at two 
to the U. S. dollar. 

Foreign trade (about three-fourths with the 
U.S.) (in pesos): 


Imports Exports 
1951 962,500,000 819,403,000 
1952 841.300,000 103,836,000 
1953 879,100,000 796,400,000 


History and Government. The Philippines were 
discovered by Magellan, 1521, and conquered by 
Spain 1565. The islands were ceded to the 
United States by the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 
1898), following the Spanish-American War. 

Princess Hadji Piandao, niece and adopted 
daughter of the late Jamalul Kiram II, Sultan of 
Sulu, transferred (April, 1940) legal ownership of 
hundreds of islands in the Sulu Archipelago to the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. 

Japan attacked the Philippines Dec. 8, 1941 (Far 
Eastern time). Gen, Douglas MacArthur was put 
in command of the U. S.-Filipino forces (15,000 
Americans, 40,000 in Filipino army, 100,000 Filipino 
reservists). Japan conquered the islands by May 
2, 1942. The Japanese were cleared out by Mar. 1, 
1945. In 1951 the U. S. settled war claims for 
property losses for $388,150,000. 

On July 4. 1946, the independent Republic of 
the Philippines was proclaimed in accordance with 
the Tydings-McDufiie Act passed by the U. S. Con- 
gress in 1934, providing for Philippine independence 
in 1946. President Truman formally recognized the 
Philippines as a separate and self-governing na- 
tion, announcing the surrender by the United States 
of all rights of sovereignty. 

The Constitution provides for the Congress of the 
Philippines, consisting of a Senate of 26 Senators, 
elected at large, and a House of Representatives 
with a maximum membership of 120. The members 
of the House are apportioned among provinces 
according to population. Their term of office is 4 
years. The Congress regulates capital and labor, 
utility franchises, and natural resources. 

The term of the president and vice president is 
4 years, and the president may be re-elected only 
once. The cabinet consists of 13. members. 

President: Ramon Magsaysay, Nationalist party, 
elected in November, 1953, assumed office Dec. 30. 

The supreme court comprising a chief justice 
and 10 associate justices appointed by the president 
cannot declare a law or a treaty unconstitutional 
except by a two-thirds vote. Freedom of the press, 
religion, and the right of assembly are guaranteed 
in the Bill of Rights. Women have equal suffrage. 

All natural resources of the Philippines belong 
to the state and their disposition, exploitation, 
development and utilization are limited to citizens 
of the Philippines or corporations and associations 
of which 60% of the capital is owned by such 
citizens subject to present leases and concessions. 
By an amendment to the Constitution (1947), 
the right to develop Philippine natural resources 
and to own and operate public utilities for a 
limited eee was extended to citizens of the 
United States. 

Since the establishment of the Republic the gov- 

ernment has fought the armed reyolt of the Huk 
faction (Hukbalahap), Communist-supported ex- 
tremists. he Mg au rue. surrendered to 
the governmen ay. 17, ‘ 
. Delonse. The Philippines and the United States 
signed (March 14, 1947) a 99-year agreement for 
American military and naval bases in the islands. 
The agreement provides that in the interest of 
international security any of the bases may be made 
available to the Security Council of the U.N. 

Education and Religion. Education 1s free in the 
public schools, secular and coeducational. in 1948- 
1949 there were 17.500 public schools with an en- 
roliment of 3,510,631. The national language is 
Tagalog (a Malayan dialect) but English-is the 
medium of instruction. Approximately 5,000,000 
persons speak English and 500,000 Spanish. There 


were 533 newspapers with a circulation of 3,094,800 
ee printed in English, Spanish and other 
Among the special government institutions are 
the Normal School, the School of Arts and Trades, 
the Nautical School, and the Central Luzon Agri- 
cultural School. There ee gage aa trade schools. 
Higher learning is provided by the state-supported 
University of the Philippines, Quezon City, and the 
Dominican University of Santo Tomas (founded 
1611). Among private educational institutions is the 
 eacn ia sR ad , 
iy © cooperative support -of 
gelical Church of the Philip ines, the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States and the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
% of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics and about 1,500,000 belong to the In- 
Filipino ‘pricee Er. Gresorle, Agliney. Thee ate 
st, Fr. Gregorio pay. ere are 
378,000 Protestants,. about 675,000 ‘Mosiéms (Moros). 


Poland 
POLSKA RZECZPOSPOLITA LUDOWA 


Capital: Warsaw. Area: 120,355 square miles. 
Population (govt. est. 1954): 26,500,000. Flag: two 
horizontal bars, white and red. 


Descriptive. Poland, a Republic in Central 
Europe, is bounded on the North by the Baltic Sea, 
East Prussia and Lithuania, both occupied by the 
U. S. S. R.; on the East by the U. S. S: R.; on the 
South by Czechoslovakia, and on the West by 
East Germany (Soviet Zone of Occupation). 

Resources and Industries. Forty-five per cent of 
the population engages in agriculture. Textiles, 
chemicals, woodworking and metal industries are 
important. 

Poland possesses great mineral wealth, particu- 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
gas, lead salt, potassium salts and zinc. 

Coal reserves are estimated at 135 billion metric 
tons; production, aided by mechanization and 
training, is rising rapidly and expected to reach 
100,000,000 tons in 1955. 

Pianned economy has been introduced; a Six- 
Year Plan (1950-1955) of economic and social 
development is in operation. 

Monetary Unit. Zloty (c. U. S..25c). 

History and Government. Poland, whose history 
dates from 966. and a great power from the four- 
teenth to the seventeenth century, in four parti- 
tions (1772, 1793, 1795 and 1939) was apportioned 
among Prussia, Russia and Austria, and Germany 
and Russia. Overrun by the Austro-German armies 
in World War I, its independence (self-declared on 
Nov. 11, 1918) was recognized by the Treaty of 
Versailles (June 28, 1919) and Treaty of Riga. 

Germany and Russia invaded and_ conquered 
Poland, Sept. 1-27, 1939. A treaty of partition 
(the fourtu partition of Poland) was signed by 
Germany and the U. 8. S. R. (Sept. 29) by which 
they divided the country. It is estimated that Ger-= 
many received 72,500 square miles with a popula- 
tion of approximately 22,500,000—all the territory 
ceded to Poland by the Treaty of Versailles. To 
the U. S. S. R. went some 78,000 square miles 
of territory with a population of 12,775,000. The 
territory gained by Russia comprised portions of 
White Russia and the Western Ukraine, all of 
which was annexed by the U. S. 8. R. 

Poland and Russia signed an agreement in 
London July 30, 1941 abrogating the 1939 German- 
Russian accord partitioning Poland. 

Before World War Il, Poland’s population was 
34,775,698 and its area 150,470 square miles. In 
compensation for 69,860 square miles of territory 
in the East ceded to the U. S. S. R. under a treaty 
signed in Moscow Aug. 16, 1945, Poland received 
38,986 square miles in the West—the former Ger- 
man provinces of Silesia, Pomerania and West 
Prussia. - 

A- “Government of National Unity’’ was formed 
June 28, 1945, including members of the wartime 
Provisional and London governments. 

Elections to the first Sejm (Parliament) were 
held Jan. 19, 1947 and the Government bloc, Com- 
munists and Socialists, won 394 out of 444. 

A new constitution, replacing the interim charter 
of Feb. 19, 1947, effective July 22, 1952, de- 
scribes Poland as a peopie’s republic in which the 
highest authority is the Sejm (Parliament), elected 
for 4-year terms by direct, secret ballot. The 
Sejm elects a Council of State and a Council of 
Ministers (cabinet). The Premier is Jozef Cyran- 
kiewicz, appointed in March, 1954. 

In the first Parliamentary elections under the 
new constitution, 425 candidates on the one-party 
National Front were elected Oct. 26. 1952. 

Although the government is communist and its 
delegates in the U.N. regularly vote with the Soviet 
bloc, the Polish people remain strongly national- 
istic and religious. Poland has trade agreements 
with the German Democratic Republic (Commu- 
nist) and its propaganda, directed against West 
Germany, aims to retain territory up to the Oder- 
Neisse line, gained in World War II. 
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Defense. Military age extends from 20-50. In 
1950 the army was reorganized along Soviet lines. 
Officers are required to learn Russian. Strength of 
the armed forces is estimated at 500,000. The navy 
has one cruiser, 6 destroyers, 6 submarines and 
other craft. 

Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory in the Polish Republic. There are 
79 institutions of higher learning (1953) with 121,- 
000 students. Leading universities are at Warsaw, 

odz, Troum, Poznan, Krakow and Wroclaw (Bres- 


au). 

Roman Catholic is the chief religion. A law 
promulgated Feb. 13, 1953 requires government 
consent to high church appointments. 


GDANSK (Danzig) 

The former Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), once 
united with Poland (1455-1793), while a member 
of the Hanseatic League and later a part of the 
German Empire, is a port on the Baltic Sea 
through which runs the Vistula River. The Free 
State has an area of 754 square miles and popula- 
tion (city proper 1946), 117,894. Poland gained 
access to the port by the Treaty of Versailles 
(1919) and Danzig was brought within the Polish 
customs frontier in 1922. 

Danzig was proclaimed part of the German 
Reich Sept. 1, 1939; Russian troops captured the 
city March 30, 1945. Under the terms of the 
Potsdam Declaration, Aug. 1945, Danzig was 
placed under Polish administration, pending com- 
pletion of a peace treaty with Germany. 


Portugal 
REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA 


Capital: Lisbon. Area: 35,466 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (U.N. estimate 1953): 8,621,000. Flag: green 
and red vertical bars, with armillary sphere and 
shield in center. 

Descriptive. Portugal occupies the western part 
of the Iberian Peninsula in Europe, being bounded 
on the'North and East by Spain and on the South 
and West by the Atlantic Ocean. The Azores and 
Madeira Islands in the North Atlantic, are politi- 
cally an integral part of the republic. The area of 
the Azores is 888 square miles with a population 
(1950) of 286,800. The area of the Madeira Islands 
is 308 square miles with a population (1950) of 
280,000. The country is mountainous. About one- 
third of the land is cultivated. 

Resources and Industries. Wheat, maize, oats, 
barley, rye and rice are important crops. Vine- 
yards abound, and wines, olive oil and fruit 
are largely produced. Wine-making is the chief 
industry. Forests of pine, oak, cork and chestnut 
cover 19% of the country, and cork, of which the 
average annual production is 150,000 metric tons, 
is the second largest industry. Portugal has much 
mineral. wealth (including coal, pyrites, lead, cop- 
per, tin, wolfram; kaolin, sulphur, lithium, tita- 
nium), which has not yet been fully developed. 
The sardine fisheries are important. Cork, wine, 
canned sardines, tuna fish, anchovies, and resins 
are exported. 

A six-year improvement plan at home and in 
Mozambique and Angola was instituted in 1953, in- 
eluding hydroelectric and irrigation plants, im- 
provement of railways and port facilities in Africa 
and creation of basic heavy industries. 

Monetary Unit. Escudo (c. U. S. 3.48c). 

Foreign trade (in escudos): 


Imports Exports 
1951 9,491,000,000 7,561,000,000 
1952 9,991,000,000 6,845,000,000 
1953 9,541,000.000 6,314,000,000 


History and Government. Portugal, an indepen- 
dent state since the twelfth century, was a king- 
dom until a revolution (1910) drove King Manoel 
II, from the throne and a republic was proclaimed. 

A new Constitution adopted by a plebiscite (1933) 
and several times amended, provides some fea- 
tures of a corporative state. Two assem- 
blies of 120 members each were chosen—the first, 
the National Assembly, to exercise legislative 
powers, by direct election by heads of families 
regardless of sex; the second, the Corporative 
Chamber, chosen through a ‘system of guild or 
syndical representation. The Corporative Cham- 
ber deals with economic and social matters, and 
advises the National Assembly. The Assembly may 
override a Presidential veto by a two-thiras vote. 

Suffrage is extended to males and females with 
educational or tax payment: qualifications. 

As in previous elections since 1934, the govern- 
ment’s National Union party was overwhelmingly 
victorious in the 1953 elections. 

President Marshal Antonio Oscar de Fragoso 
Carmona, elected in 1926 and re-elected for con- 
secutive seven-year terms since 1928, died April 
18, 1951. He was succeeded by Francisco Higino 
Craveiro Lopes, elected July 22, 1951. 

Premier: Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 

Education and Religion. The dominant religion 
is Roman Catholic; there is freedom of worship. 
Primary education is compulsory. In 1952-53 there 


hoo! art colleges. 
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ation of a separate air arm was 

July 1, 1952. A 1951 agreement gives the United 
States additional rights in the Azores for defense 
purposes and integrates the islands into the frame- 
work of NATO. . 


PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS PROVINCES 


The Cape Verde Islands in the North Atlantic, 
longitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number. The 
total area is 4557 square miles and the population 
(census 1950), 147,328. Chief products are coffee, 
medicinal products, hides, fruit and grain. 


Portuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia 
(chief port, Bissau), has an area of 13,948 square 
miles and a population (1952) of 523,000. Chief 
exports are wax, oils, ivory and hides. 


The Islands of San Tome and Principe about 
125 miles off the West coast of Africa in the Gulf 
of Guinea, form a-province under a Governor. 
The isiands have an area of 372 square miles; 
population (census 1950), 60,159. Chief products 
are cacao, coffee, coconut, copra, palm oil and 
cinchona. 


Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
coast line stretching South from the mouth of the 
Congo. It is governed by a Governor General 
with large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
since 1575. Its area is 481,351 square miles; popu- 
lation (1952), 4,168,000, including 50,000 Europeans. 
The capital is Luanda. 

Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
seeds, coconuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco, cot- 
ton. Diamonds are mined and exported principally 
to Belgium. There are large deposits of malachite 
copper, iron and salt, and gold has been found. 
Portugal supplies from 45% to 50% of the imports. 
Lobita is an important Atlantic seaport for ship- 
ping strategic raw materials. 


Mozambique, Po ese East Africa, extends 
from Cape Delago (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union. of South Africa. To the West lies the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the 
North is Tanganyika. More than 400 square miles 
of former German East Africa, the Kionga Tri- 
angle, was transferred to Mozambique in 1919. 

Mozambique has 297,731 square miles, and a 
pamaoe (1952) of 5,846,000. The capital is 

ourenco Marques. Chief products are sugar, coco- 
nuts, co , copra, sisal, and beeswax. Coal de- 
posits exist and samarskite, silver. uranium and 
asbesfos were discovered in 1947. Beira’s port is 
a relay point for important mineral ores. 


Portuguese India includes Goa (capital. Nova 
Goa or Pangim), on the Malabar coast; Damao, 
near Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miles 
from Damao. There is a total area of 1,537 square 
miles and a population (1952) of 640,000. Salt is 

roduced in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 

ormugao, where there are 200 mines. Other ex- 
ports are coconuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, copra. 
Agitation for the cession of Portuguese en- 
claves to India created unrest in 1954. A march 
to ‘‘liberate’’ Goa was supported by the Goan Na- 
tional Conference in Bombay for Aug. 15, but 
failed when Goa prepared defense. A proposal by 
Portugal that a 6-nation neutral body investigate 
was accepted by India. 

Goa has the shrine of St. Francis Xavier. 


Maeao, China, with an area of six square miles, is 
on an island of the same name at the mouth of the 
Canton River. Population (census 1950), 187,772. 
The trade, mostly transit, is handled by Chinese. 


Portuguese Timor is the eastern part of the 
Malay island of that name, off the North coast of 
Australia, Netherlands having the western part. 
The area is 7,330 square miles and the population 
(1952), 453,000. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, 
sandal root, copra and wax. Capital, Dili. 


* Rumania 
ROMANIA - 
REPUBLICA POPULARA ROMANA 


Capital: Bucharest. Area: 91,584 square miles, 
Population (census 1948): 15,873,000. Flag: three 
werston! bars, blue-yellow-red, with insignia in 
center. 


Descriptive. Rumania, a country of Europe, is 
bounded on the North by the U. 3. S..R., on the 
East by the Ukrainian S.S.R., Moldavian S.S.R., 
and the Black Sea, on the South by Bulgaria, and 
on the West by Yugoslavia and Hungary. For 243 
miles the Danube forms her southern boundary: 
for 190 miles, from Calarasi to the Black Sea, 
it flows through Rumanian territory. The Car- 
pathian mountains extend southward from Buko- 
we ine Buzau, thence westward to Orsova on the 
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Resources and Industries. Four-fifths of the 
een engage in agriculture and stock-raising. 
most important agricultural products are whea’ 


‘on, copper, 
wing and dis- 


Monetary Unit. Leu (pl. lei), valued at 1.5 to 
the Soviet ruble (Jan. 31, 1954). 

History and Government. Rumania’s history dates 
back to 101 A.D. with the Roman colonization of 

e€ Dacian Kingdom. The modern nation was 
formed by the union, Jan. 24, 1859, of the prin- 
cipalities of Wallachia (Muntenia) and Moldavia; 
prociaimed its independence from Turkey (May 10, 
1871) during the Russo-Turkish War. 

Rumania fought with the Axis, invading Russia 
(1941-44). It fought against Germany and Hun- 
gary, 1944-45. 

The armistice terms (March, 1945) provided that 
the Soviet-Rumanian frontier of June 28, 1940 


and a Chamber of Deputies. Basic freedoms of the 
ee eal. the a ave pie and rights of private 
property were guaran e 

e United States and Great Britain recognized 
the de facto. Groza Government (Feb. 5, 1946). after 
the Cabinet had been reorganized and free elec- 
tions, freedom of the press, speech, assembly and 
religion had granted. Women voted for the 
first time (1946) in the national elections. 

The exiled King of Rumania, Michael I (born 
Oct. 25, 1921), only son of ex-King Carol II (abdi- 
cated Sept. 6, 1940; died April 4, 1953) and Princess 

now Queen-Mother) Helen of Greece; abdicated 
Dec. 30, 1947), but renounced his abdication 
March 4, 1948), blaming Communist domination 
of the government for his act. Michael married 
(June 10, 1948) Princess Anne of Bourbon-Parma. 

Coincident with Michael’s abdication, a People’s 
Republic was proclaimed by the government. A 
new constitution on the Communist model, voted 
Sept. 24, 1952, replaced that of 1948. Members of 
the Assembly (1 to each 40,000 population) are 
elected for four-year terms. A Presidium legislates 
between Assembly sessions. 

In _ general elections Nov. 30, 1953, a Parliament 
of 423 Deputies was elected, all members of the 
moinerian Workers (Communist) party or front 
organizations, 

The Premier is Gheorghiu-Dej, appointed June 
2, 1952, replacing Dr. Petru (Peter) Groza who was 
proclaimed President by the Assembly, reelected 

n, 24, 1953. 
ie iuention ane Religion. Primary education is 
free and obligatory. 

Liberty of worship is-assured._ Orthodox cle: 
are paid by the state, other clergy being sub- 
yentioned. Church and State are separated. 

Defense. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory between the ages of 21 to 50. Normal ser- 
vice is for two years. Rumania has a small Navy 
and Air Force. 


San Marino 


Area: 38 square miles. Population (census 1953): 
13,500. Flag: Blue and red horizontal bars. 


fiptive. San Marino is a Republic situated 
et the, slope of Mount Titano in the Apennines near 
Rimini, in the heart of Italy. Agriculture and stock 
raising are practically the only industries. Chief 
exports are wine, cattle and building stone. San 
Marino has its own coinage and postage stamps, 
but Italian and Vatican City currency are in gen- 
eral use. There is no public debt. 

History and Government. The Republic claims 
to be the oldest state in Europe and to have been 
founded in the fourth century, A treaty of friend- 
ship with Italy (1897) was renewed in 1939. 

San Marino is governed by a Grand Council of 
60 members elected by popular vote. two of wnom 
are chosen to exercise executive power for a term 
of six months. In the elections (Feb. 26, 1949). 
Communists won 35 Assembly seats, continuing 
San Marino as the only Communist government in 
Europe outside the Iron Curtain. It maintains a 


militia of 900. 2 
Spain 
ESTADO ESPANOL 


‘apital: Madrid. Area: 195,504 square miles. 
ae ation (U.N. est, 1953): 28,528,000. Flag: three 


horizontal bars, red-yeliow-red, with coat of arms 
in center bar. #e 

Descriptive. Spain, a nominal monarchy in West- 
ern Europe, is bounded on the West by Portugal 
and the Atlantic Ocean, on the North by the At- 
lantic and by France, on the East and South by the 
Mediterranean Sea, the British fortified station of 
Gibraltar being at the southernmost tip, guarding 
the entrance to the Mediterranean from the Atlan- 
tic. The Balearic Islands the Mediterranean 
(capital, Palma; area, 1,935 square miles: popula- 
tion, 386,173) and the Canary Islands (area 2,807 
square miles; population, 564,273), in the Atlantic, 
are provinces of Spain; Ceuta, a fortified post in 
Africa, opposite Gibraltar (area, five square miles: 
population, 39,510), isin the Province of Cadiz. 

Spain occupies the enfire Iberian peninsula with 
the exception of Portugal. The lofty Pyrenees 
separate it from France. The interior is a high 
inclosed plateau traversed east and west by moun- 
tain ranges and deficient in rainfall, 

Resources and Industries. The peices land of 
Spain pi eipriaes nearly 114,000,000 acres, about 90% 
of the total area, but only about 56,000,000 acres are 
under cultivation, while 60,000,000 acres are pas- 
tures and mountains. 

The principal agricultural products of Spain are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, esparto, 
flax, hemp, pulse and cork. Wine-making is impor- 
tant. Spain possesses an abundance of minerals, 
iron, copper, zinc, coai, cobalt, quicksilver, silver, 
sulphate and soda, sulphur and phosphates. 

Pass has considerable manufactures in cotton 
and woolen goods paper, cork and cement. Sar- 
dines. tuna fish and cod are most important fish 
catches. The tourist industry has regained im- 
portance (about $67,000,000 from U.S. in 1951). 

Monetary Unit. Peseta (c. U. S. 246c). 


Foreign trade (in pesetas): 


Imports Exports 
1951 1,299,300,000 1,475,700,000 
1952 1,749,900,000 1,402,500,000 
1953 1,826,700,000 1,486,200,000 


History and Government. The first Republic of 
Spain (1873-1875) was followed by a resumption of 
the traditional monarchy. The Second Re- 
public was established in 1931 when, following the 
victory of the Republicans in the municipal (city, 
not national) elections, Alfonso XIII, Ki if 
Spain from his birth (May 17, 1886), and Queen 
Victoria, with the royal family, went into exile 
April 14, 1931. A_self-formed proessoue govern~ 
ment headed by Niceto Alcala Zamora carried on. 
A Cortes, the first in eight years, was elected June 
28, 1931 and formed itself into a Constituent As- 
sembly with members elected by universal suffrage 
for four years. Zamora was elected President for 
six years, and a constitution adopted (Dec. 9, 1931), 
under which the church and state were separated, 
church property confiscated, education made en- 
tirely secular, provision made for the division of 
the large estates among the peasants and other 
socialistic plans made possible. 

President Zamora dissolved the Cortes in 1934 

d the new one elected Feb. 16, 1936 with a 
Leftist (Popular Front) majority, removed Zamora 
from the presidency and elected Manuel Azana, the 
Premier, President. 

A revolution, led by army officers in Morocco, 
was begun July 19, 1936 by the political elements 
opposed-to the Popular Front. The Nationalists set 
up a Goyernment at Burgos under the leadership 
of Gen. Francisco Franco (born Dec. 14, 1892). The 
war continued until the surrender of Madrid March 
28, 1939. The United States formally accorded 
recognition to the Franco government April 1, 
1939. In the bitterly fought civil war Franco re- 
ceived military help from Italy and Germany, 
while Socialists, Communists, British Labor party 
members and other anti-Fasoists fought with the 
Republican forces. 

Gen. Franco announced (Aug. 10, 1939) his 
new cabinet with himself as Chief-of-State, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, Prime Minister and 
head of the Falange party. The Cortes was re- 
established July, 1942, composed (March, 1943) of 
438 members: (procuradors), representing all phases 
of national life. ’ 

Gen. Franco in 1947 was given life tenure as 
Chief-of-State and set up a Regency Council, or 
Council-of the Realm, which is to enthrone a king 
of his choosing as his successor if he dies or is 
incapacitated. The Council has 16 members. 

Spain was neutral in World War I, but its re- 
lations with the Axis and its Fascist character 
alienated the Western Allies. Spain was excluded 
from the U, N., 1946, and the U. S., France and 
Britain recommended the withdrawal of Franco, 
the suppression of the Falange. Executions of Re- 
publican leaders led France to close its frontier; 
this remained closed until 1948. Also in 1946 Po- 
land, supported by the Soviet Union, demanded 
breaking of relations with Spain by all U. N. mem- 
bers. In December, 1946, the U. N. recommended 
withdrawal of ambassadors from Spain; this was 
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Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory for 
two years. The Army has numerous divisions and 
the military forces get about one-third of the an- 
nual budget. The Navy has chiefly destroyers and 
smaller vessels and a personnel of about 40,000. 
The Air Force is’ independent. Under a 10-year 
defense agreement with the United States signed 
Sept. 26, 1953, Spain will receive arms and eco- 
nomic aid and will permit use of a number of air 
and naval bases on Spanish soil. 


. SPANISH COLONIES 

Spanish Guinea, in Africa, comprises Fernando 
Po and several smaller islands, and Continental 
Guinea, with a total area of 10,852 square miles 
and population (1950) of 198,663. The products in- 
clude cocoa, gold, coffee, wood and wool. Capital: 
Santa Isabel. 


Morocco, over a part of which in the south 
(about 18,009 square miles, population, 1,082,000) 
Spain exercises a protectorate is less developed than 
the French Algerian and other African possessions. 


Ifni (area 741 square miles; population 35,000) 
in northern Morocco was ceded to Spain by Morocco 
(1860) and effectively occupied, April 6, 1934. 

See Index, Morocco. 


Spanish Sahara includes the zones of Rio de Ore 
(73,362 square miles) and Sekia el Hamra (32,047 
square miles). 


Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian 


Capital: Khartoum. Area: 967,500 square miles, 
Population (govt. est. 1951): 8,764,000. 


Descriptive. The Sudan, a Condominium, is 
bounded by Libya and Egypt on the North, the 
line being 22° North latitude; the Red Sea and 
Eritrea and Ethiopia on the East, Uganda (British) 
and the Belgian Congo on the South, and French 
Equatorial Africa and Libya on the West. 

The northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
on the West, and the mountainous Arabian desert 
extending to the Red Sea on the East, separat 
by the narrow valley of the Nile; the central zone 
has large areas of fertility, including the rainlands 
of Kassala and Tokar, the Gezira plain and the 
pastures and gum forests of Kordofan; and the 


southern equatorial belt where the soil is richest, 


and watered by tropical rains. 

The White Nile flows North through the middle 
of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
tains of Ethiopia, flows Northwest to its junction 
at Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 
Nile that flows on in a huge S curve to enter Egypt 
at Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles south of 
Cairo, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. 

Resources and Industries. The Sudan has cop- 
per, gold, salt and other as yet untapped mineral 
resources. The country is the principal source of 
the world’s supply of gum arabic, Cotton is grown 
extensively. Other important products are sesame, 
Senna leaves and pods, ground-nuts, dates, hides 
and skins, mahogany, dom nuts (vegetable ivory), 
chillies, semn (ghee), melon-seeds, beans, corn, 
trochus and mother of pearl shell, shea nuts, salt, 
ivory and gold. The staple food of the inhabitants 
is dura (great millet). Part of the Sudan is in- 
cluded in a vast British hydroelectric program. 

Monetary Unit. Egyptian pound (c. $2.80 U.S.). 

History and Government. The Mahdist rebel- 
lion (1884), culminating in the fall of Khartoum 
in 1885, forced the Egyptian Government to with- 
draw from the Sudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa 
on the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as 
frontier ports. The Dervish misrule that followed 
Was overthrown by Lord Kitchener with an Anglo- 
Egyptian army at Omdurman Sept. 2, 1898. A 
treaty between Egypt and Britain, 1899, and later 
acts, provided for a governor appointed by Egypt 
with consent of Britain. A constitution, 1948, pro- 
vided for an executive council composed equally of 
British and Sudanese, a legislative assembly partly 
elective. British and Egyptian flags flew together. 

In October, 1951, the Egyptian Parliament abro- 
gated its 1899 and 1936 treaties with Great Britain, 
and amended the constitution, Oct. 16, to provide 
for a separate Sudanese constitution establishing 
the Sudan as part of a dual monarchy. 

A compromise agreement was signed in Cairo 
Feb. 12, 1953, providing for liquidation of the dual 


resentatives. 
e Minister: Ismail el Azhari, elected Jan. 6, 
1954. 
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directed mainly by the government and in the 
South by church missions. 


: Sweden 


KONUNGARIKET SVERIGE 


Capital: Stockholm. Area: 173,378 square miles. 
Population (govt. est. 1954): 7,192,316. Flag: ex- 
tended yellow cross on medium blue field. 

Descriptive. Sweden ies the eastern and 
largest part of the Beandinavian peninsula in 
Northwest Europe. Its greatest North-South 
length is 977 miles; greatest width 311 miles. 
Sweden is separated from Norway on the West 
the Kélen (or Kjélen) mountain range, and from 
Finland on the East by the Baltic Sea except in 
the North where the two meet along the Tornea 
River. The Baltic Sea also separates it from the 
Baltic States, Poland and Germany on the South- 
east and eae be the Kattegat from Denmark 
on the Southwest. 

Resources and Industries, Although of broken, 
mountainous topography, Sweden contains much 
productive land, well watered, on which the Swedes 
have attained high efficiency in agriculture. Of 
Sweden’s total area, 9.1% is cultivated, 2.5% pas- 
ture, and 54.5% forests. About one-third is un- 
reclaimable 

Many industries flourish in Sweden, whose main 
natural resources are forests, iron ore and water 
power. Coal and oil have to be imported. In 1950 
industry employed 41% of the work: population, 
agriculture 20%. About one-fifth of the national 
product is based on foreign trade. Sweden exports 
more iron ore than any other country and vies with 
Canada in wood pulp. About two-fifths of the 
exports come from pulp, lumber, paper and other 
forestry products. Other important products are 
steel, ships, airplanes, ball bearings, telephones, 


electrical goods. Chief agricultural industries 
produce cheese and butter. 
The mining industry is extensive. Swedish 


steel is of especial value for tool making. Mining 
and metal industries employ 300,000; building, 
190,000; textiles. 45,000. 

Water power resources eventually may_reach 80 
billion kilowatt hours per year. In 1953, 23 billion 
kwh were ptfoduced and output is scheduled to 
reach 35 billion kwh in 1960. Work was begun in 
1953 on the Stornorrforsen hydroelectric plant, on 
the Ume River, which will have three to four 
generating sets with capacities of 130,000 kwh each. 

Over 90% of the economy is in private hands; 
the government holds a large interest in water 
power production and runs the railways. Shipping 
is private and not subsidized. 

The merchant marine had a gross tonnage of 
2,575,397 tons on Jan. 1, 1954, 

Consumer cooperatives are in extensive opera- 
tion, with more than 1,050,000 members served by 
8,200 stores in 1953. Cooperatives also are impor- 
tant in agriculture and housing. 


Monetary Unit. Krona (U. S. 19.33c). 
Foreign trade (in kronor): 


Imports Exports 
1952 8,947,000,000 8,134,000,000 
1953 8,161,000,000 7,645 ,000,000 


History and Government. Sweden is a constitu- 
tional monarchy. The Riksdag (Parliament) has 
two chambers, the first of 150 members and the 
second of 230 members. All men and women over 
21 are entitled to suffrage. 

The King is Gustav VI Adolf, former Crown 
Prince Gustav Adolf (born Nov. 11, 1882) who suc= 
ceeded to the throne on the death of his father, 
Gustav V, Oct. 29. 1950 (reigned since Dec. 8 1907). 
The King married (June 15, 1905) Princes Mar- 
garet (died May 1, 1920), daughter of the Duke of 
Connaught and granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 
He has three living sons, two of them commoners 
through marriage, and one daughter, Queen ee 
of Denmark. One son, Gustav Adolf, was killed in 
an airplane accident Jan. 26, 1947 and his son, 
Prince Carl Gustaf (born 1946) became heir ap- 
parent. The King’s second wife (married Nov. 35 


1923) was Lady Louise Mountbatten, now Queen 
Louise. 


lized, effective Jan. 1, 


2 of World War Ii. The Riksdag 
authorized, Feb. 1952, 46 new units, including 
Romero gg a other light units. Com- 

The coast a tillers mg gels dug into atom- 
Dbomb-proof rock shelters along nearly 1007 miles of 
coast line. Five hundred military rock shelters and 
similar ee and civilian shelters were 


completed in 
Switzerland 


lds alee adem 
Capital: Berne. Area: 15,944 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (U.N. est. 1983): 4,884,000. Fiag: white 
eross on red ground. 
Descriptive. Switzerland, in Central oe is 
bounded on ag Pk West by France, the North by 
Germany the a Austria and Italy, and the 
South by I Italy. It is mostly mountainous, having 
er fe gh peaxs of the Swiss Alps, with many 
fertile and productive valleys between, in which 
fiourishes, and much foodstuff is peminced. 
The Alps constitute 61%, the a 27% 
the Jura 12% of Switzerland. Th be ete 
the most imposing mountains in the penis In the 
Swiss Aips there are no fewer than 70 peaks with 
ap altitude ranging from- 10,000 feet-to approxi- 
mately 15,000. Swiss lakes famous for their beauty 
are Lake ‘Maggiore, Zurich, Zug, Lugano, Wallen- 
see, Brienz, Thoune, Lucerne, Geneva and Con- 
stance. The Rhine, a Rhone and feeders of the 
Danube originate her 
The chief cities are Zurich, Basie, Berne, Gene- 
va, Lausanne, St. -Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne. 
Resources and Industries. Dairy products form 
the chief agricultural industry, followed by cattle. 
page, Be fruit, tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and 
toes. The cov-ntry is famous for its wine and 
oceimg The principal minerals are salt, iron ore, 
and manganese. Watchmaking, machinery, metals 
and precision instruments are important manu- 
factures; also silk, wool and cotton articles; elec- 
trical products and pharmaceuticals. 
Switzerland’s abundant water —— is exploited 
by more than 60 hydroelectric plan 
The country had in 1952 an eeeeate of 142,500 
tons of merchant shipving 
Monetary Unit. Franc (U. S. 23.34c). 
Foreign trade (in francs): 


Imports Exports 
1951 5,911,000,000 4,630,000,000 
1952 5,193,000,000 4,748,000,000 
1953 5,054,000,000 5,163,000,000 


the Holy Roman Empire: Three of the cantons are 
sub-divided. The cantons are joined under a Federal 
Constitution (May 29, 1874) with large tebe of 
by each canton. The national 


Switzerland; Syria; Thailand 373 


canton sends tw: cig cain ne 
_ 'o oe sa ees ne 


creed ig ad gg 
Peete eerie Betas ae 
Council) of seven members 
President 


Social welfare IE, covers suai. f for 
agriculture, soil conservation, health 
accident insurance, unemployment relief, Poaid ae 
ns courses 


The pile Bec prom a ni f the Red 
of the Cross h 
oe: ia and ternational Postal ae 


Education and Beligion. BE iy! education has 

compulsory since 1874. There are 

oon eee, the oldest is Basle, founded in 

wiss German — — are spoken by a maior- 

ity of the fatten in c 6 of the cantons, French in 
in ae 

freedom of worship. Of 
are Reformed Protestants, 41. in 


Defense. Service in the national militia is com- 
— and universal and the liability extends 
m 19 to 60 years Ss s 


yria 
AL-JAMHOURIYA AS-SOURIYA 


Area: 72,234 square miles. 
| cana, mamas RUE est. 1953): 3,535,000. Flag: 
bars, greeti-white-black, with red 
an = gba ne bar. 


Descriptive. The 


Israel, and on the West by Lebanon and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. It is traversed by the Orontes and 
Euphrates Rivers. Latakia is the chief seaport. 
urces and Industries. Mineral wealth is 
comparatively small, except for oil, found chiefiy 
in the Deir-Ezzor region. The principal indus- 
tries are agriculture and cattle breeding; the chief 
crops are wheat, barley, toe citrus fruits, 


ils. The textile — 
is growing faster than any other in a: 


History and Government. One of the world’s 
most ancient lands, the State (later Republic) of 
Syria was formed from the former Turkish Em- 
pire Sanjaks (districts) of Damascus. Aleppo, 
Homs, Hama, Deir-Ezzor, Latakia, the Hauran 
and Jebel Druse, Syria was made an independent 
State by the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920) 
and divided into the States of Syria and Greater 
Lebanon Sept. 1, 1920. Both were administered 
under a French mandate 1920-1941. 

A FPranco-Syrian treaty Frcs establishment 
of an independent Syrian State —— Prench mili- 
tary supervision was signed (Sept. 1936). Syria 
was proclaimed a Republic (Sept. 16, 1941) by the 
occupying French authorities. Ab agreement 
(signed Dec. 27, 1943) transferred nearly all powers 
hitherto exercised by France to the respective 
Syrian and Lebanese governments (effective Jan. 1, 
> ae a as troops subsequently withdrawn 

D: 

ee is a member of the United Nations, and 

became a member of the Arab League by a pact 
signed in Cairo March 22, 1945. 

Following a series of military coups Syria was 
ruled, 1949-1952, by a reformist military regime led 
by Brig. Gen. Qdib Shiskekly, Army Chief of Staff. 
The country returned to the constitutional regime 
in 1954. Hashem al-Atassi became president, Feb. 
28, 1954, the office he held in 1951. 

Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed mainly of Sunni Moslems ee there is a large 
number of Christians. Arabic is the official lan- 
guage. There is about a score of Arabic news- 
papers published in Damascus There is 2 public 
education system, also a number of private and 
foreign schools. There is a Syrian University in 
Damascus, agricultural colleges in Selemie and 
Bekaa. and an engineering college in Aleppo 

Defense. The army consists of approx. 25,000 
men, plus 10,000 recruits (1954), the gendarmerie 
of 4,000, and ‘others. There is a small air force and 


navy. 
Thailand (Siam) 
PERADES THAI OR MUANG-THAIL 


Capital: Bangkok. Area: 200,148 square miles. 
| Population (U.N. estimate 1953): 19,556,600. Flag: 


hesAy | 


374 
horizon red-white-blue-white-red, the 
blue qoute ith of others. eS 
Descriptive. Thailand, 
ted in southeas Asia, with Burma on the 
cael and West and Indo-Chinese Associa’ 


been under water since 1922. 
The government voted July 20, 1948 to 
the oficial name = the country to Thailand, the 
name 0} am, 
ir eteara ee Banat te ile at ee, 
ern city, Don Muang . - 
~ ved, b Br H In Malaya, french, 


which passes about 80% of Thailand’s imports and 
well over half its exports, lies approximately 25 
miles iniand from the sea on the Menam 2.0 
Phraya. There is an open-seas roadstead at Kohsi- 
chang, in the Thai Gulf near the mouth of the 
river, where vessels of all sizes may tie up for 
lighterage service. The harbor is undergoing 
modernization. 

Resources and Industries. There are many large 
aaceats, teakwood being an important article of 


export. 

The chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
people and heavily exported, accounting for 50% 
of total foreign exchange earnings. Other im- 
peccant products are para-rubber, cocoanuts, to- 

, pepper and cotton. 
eral resources include coal, tin, iron, man- 
ganese, tungsten, antimony and mercury. 

Royal State Railways have 2,000 miles of meter- 
gauge lines radiating from Bangkok to outer points. 

Mone Unit. Baht (tical), equiv. U. S. 7.967c. 

Foreign trade (in bahts): 


Imports Exports 
1951 3,714,000,000 4,473,000,000 
1952 5,678,000,000 3,594,000,000 
1953 6,625,000,000 6,853,000,000 


History and Government. Siam, an_ ancient 
monarchy, noted for picturesque architecture and 
pageantry, underwent a bloodless revolution in 
1932. King Prajadhipok, a liberal, signed a new 
constitution, establishing a limited monarchy, but 
he refused to sign a measure abdicating the royal 
power of life and death and resigned. He was 
succeeded by his nephew, Prince Ananda, who 
was found dead of a bullet wound (June 9, 1946), 
and the legisiature named his brother, Prince 
Phumiphon Aduldet (born 1927) to succeed him. 
A regency council ruled for him until King Phumi- 
phon formally took the throne May 5, 1950. 

A new constitution (Mar. 8, 1952) is an amended 
version of the 1932 charter, less liberal than that 
in force during an anti-Communist coup d'etat 
Nov. 29, 1951. It provides for a unicameral Na- 
tional Assembly of 246 members, half elected and 
half appointed. : 

The Premier is Field Marshal Puang Pibul-Song- 
gram, member of the Executive Council, a military 


junta, 

Education and Religion. Education is compulsory 
between 8 and 15. The religion is Buddhism. Offi- 
cial 1950 figures reported 19,150 monasteries, 
161,989 monks, 68,271 novices, 275,679 graduates in 


Buddhism. “ 

Defense. - Of Thailand’s total armed forces of 
85,000, the militarized police force comprises 40,- 
600; army about 30,000; air force 4,000. The 


Navy has 45 small ships-and 8,000 personnel. 


Trieste 
FREE TERRITORY OF TRIESTE 


Area: 320 square miles. Population (U.N. esti- 
mate, 1953): 297,000. 

Trieste, a former Italian Department, is bounded 
on the north by Italy, on the east and south by 
Yugoslavia, and on the west by the Gulf of Pan- 
zano, an arm of the Adriatic Sea. 

It was organized as a Free Teritory by the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers of the Big Four nations 
under terms of the peace treaty with Italy, Feb. 
10, 1947, and placed under the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations Security Council, garrisoned by 
troops of the United States and Great Britain 
in the northern section, known as Zone A, and by 
Yugoslavia in the south (Zone B). Following pro- 
longed negotiations, a juridically provisional agree- 
ment was reached by Italy and Yugosiavia in July, 
1954, which would give Italy the northern section 
and the city of Trieste, and Yugoslavia the south- 
ern section, substantially along the present line 


of demarcation. 
Turkey 
TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI 


Capital: Ankara. Area: 296,503 square miles. 


Foreign Countries—Thailand; Trieste; Turkey 


estimate, 1953): 22 Flag: 


Aegean Sea and Greece. Turkey 
he ge separated from Turkey in Asia 

og ee at Istanbul ane the 3 
ages ae to four males, urkey in 
Iran, on the South by Iraq, and the Mediter- 
ranean and on the ‘est by the Mediterranean and 

Turkish Area (Sq. Mi. Pop. (1950) 
Hurope |... + ..<s0ceee = PE 1,627,000 
ASIR Si inns 'es sain ne ante 287,246 19,308,000 


The terrain is in general a rugged plateau with 
hot dry as and a winters Ww ted 
remaining until May. 
pistesa to the South, Ni and East. More than 
eek as Fertile portiaas arets 
e Sou’ long the Aegean coast. 
Izmir (ancient Smyrna) is the principal export 
ea aa Istanbul is served by leading international 
Renaexeen and Industries. About half of Tur- 


tele 


es of aimost LS a 2 i 
Tur was world’s fourth larges He nai 
wheat and fifth largest of cotton in 1953. About 


The coun has 5,000 miles of railroad. 
There are ge, relatively undeveloped d ts 
of coal copper, oleum, and chrome 


, iron, petr 
key is world’s largest producer of chrome). 
minerals include manganese, lead, zinc, antimony, 
silver, mercury, sulphur, molybdenum, magnesi 
and asbestos. Turkey denationalized her petroleum 
resources March 7, 1954, and offered incentives for 


chanical and Chemical Industries, Inc. 
Hydroelectric power stations costing over $285,- 
000,000 will add 2 billion kwh to the annual elec- 
tricity output by 1956 to keep pace with Turkey’s 
modernization and rapid industrialization. 

Monetary Unit. Turkish lira (pound) of 100 
piastres, equiv. to U. S. 35.71c. 


Foreign trade has been (in dollars): 


Imports Xpo' 
1951 402,085,000 314,081,000 
1952 555,928,000 362,928,000 
1953 532,571,000 396,071,000 


History and Government. Up to the beginning 
of World War I, Turkey or the Ottoman Empire, 
included European Turkey, Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and parts of 
Armenia, also groups of islands in the Aegean Sea. 
The areas of the Turkish Empire (as late as 1916) 
totaled about 710,224 square miles, with about 
21,273,900 population. 

Under the Treaty of Sevres Aug. 10, 1920, im- 
posed on Ottoman Turkey after World War I, ‘vari- 
ous divisions of territory were made and a neutral 
zone set up on either shore of the Dardanelles, the 
Sea of Marmora, and the Bosporus. 

Government. power in rkey was vested 
in the Grand National Assembly and a responsible 
Ministry set up by the Nationalists at Ankara, in 
Anatolia, after the last Chamber of Deputies, sit- 
ting at Constantinople (Istanbul), was dissolved 
April 11, 1920. The Assembly voted a constitution, 
Jan. 20, 1921, vesting itself as the sole representa- 
tive of the people.. The republic was declared Oct. 
29, 1923, with Mustafa Kemal Ataturk its first 
President. In 1924 the Caliphate was abolished. 
(Caliph was the spiritual leader of Islam.) 

European powers signatory to the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne agreed, July 30, 1936, to the Montreux Con- 
vention which ited Turkey to refortify the 
Dardanelles and Bosporus and to close them if 
threatened by aggression. But the agreement also 
permitted free passage through the straits for 
merchant vessels in peace or war, although a signa- 
tory, the U.S.S.R., demanded (1946) revision of the 
treaty and joint Turco-Russian control of military 
bases on the Dardanelles, with only Black Sea na- 
tions taking part in the revision negotiations. 
Turkey refused this and also a 1953 offer of a bi- 
lateral discussion of the subject with the U.S.S.R. 

Changes in the basic law now provide for a 
singie National Assembly of Deputies of 1 repre- 
sentative to every 40,000, elected by men and 
women over 22 with secret ballot. In the elections 
of May 2, 1954, the Democratic party remained in 


ermi 
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504 of the 541 seats in the Assem 
is (born tee). 


Defense, Military service is com: 
Force has been strengthened and the Navy is under 


Union of 


Soviet Socialist Republics 


YUZ pegs 
SOTSIALISTICHESKIKH RESPUBLIK 


: gp tag a pr mage peste 1947): veg 2 


tx. 7) 3 LEOP  oe, t a Flag: sol ths ‘ound with 
; p er — 
po Pea 


, iran, Afgnanistan, China, Mongolian 

People’s Republic Korea. In the far Northeast 

on Strait separates the U5.5.R. from 

vast terri of the U. 8. S. BR., one-sixth 

of earth’s surface, contains every phase 
of , except the distinctly tr 

varied hy. The rtion is a 

yast low p 


portion of o. - also 

consists largely of an immense p. moun- 

Tanges on i and sou rders. 
section include 


long, bien 'g flow across 
contains several large rivers in the 
South, ineiuding the Amur, which fiows into the 


‘is Moscow where the Kremlin, an- 
forms the nerve center | 
Leningrad 


actions: ae geste 
= Poland. inva invaded its nether) il nae eee divided 


€ dependent republics of 
3 gente former Russian imperial territory recog- 


nized ge eae ed 
= Seeger Soviets Finland, defeating 
the Bank have and the et eee ee Pechora 
of Europe pop. Finland, from 
di Russian empire. These 
vi 
Moslem. 
pulsory, free secular 
tot and but content viet 
se roe Paci 
te, secondary and 
Ankara. There er in 
training Ukrainian S. RB. This 
compulsory; the Air Czecnoslovakia; in 18 
is with Conf ortrase a ohural 
€ pouey the Soviet Union. The 
Aug It also uded Pr 
lanning pact with The ne took 
back th 
Rumania, 
. = 4. The Potsdam Conference also 
ee ae 
By th 
: Brea ( - 1 d Presid 
re A after Germany 
five-pointed gold star half of the 
ets Pag ng ly i 
Finland. te 
tern halt of | use 
umania. 
The is 
: 


ed 
it twice (1939-1944) against r 
cession 


made a part of the 
Socialist 

» pop. about 65,000. 
Subcarpathian Ruthenia was taken ov 
and united with the s. 
part of Hungary until 1918; 


for’ between imperial 


oved the trans- 


stretching from Japanese Hokkaido to 
They were once important seal and otter 
unting grounds. They were held 


at the end of the Russo-Japan 
and given to Japan by the Portsmouth Peace Con- 
ference. The island has forests and coal and covers 
13,030 sq. miles. 
POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 
U.8S.S.R. is a federation consisti of 16 
blics, within certain of which are 
visions, such as Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist  Bepubtien: Auton 


omous Regions and Na- 


tional Districts. Four of the Union Republics con- 


28 Russian Socialist Federated Soviet ee 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains over 50% of the 
peas of the Soviet Union and includes 174% 
of its territory. Its territories stretch from the 


White Russian and Ukrainian lines on the West, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Arctic Ocean on the North to the shores of the 
Black and Caspian seas and the borders of 
S. S. R., Mongolia and Manchuria on the South. 
The capital is Moscow. 
ea nian ig dee ea — is the 
ost exis popula e constituent re- 
Dab t bo lack Sea. 


publics. rders on the B with Ger- 
many, wankers and Ri on the west and 
southwest. The population is 80% Ukrainian. 


Capital: Kiev. The ee part of Bukowina was 
adaed to the Ukraine 5 (1940) from Rumania. 
Carpatho-Ukraine (Gubeaipauia n Ruthenia), is a 
part of this republic. The Crimea an oblast (proy- 
ince) of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic since 1945 and formerly an autonomous 
, was transferred to the Ukraine Feb. 27, 


954. 
The Ukraine contains the famous black soll belt, 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
crops = livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 
In the Donets Basin, industrial heart of the 
Union, the Ukraine has a huge storage of coal, 
uced 30% of 
coal mined in the country. 50% of the pig 
iron, 48% of the steel and 35% of the manganese. 
There are heavily developed chemical and dye 
industries and salt mines. Electric power develop- 
ment has made rapid advances. 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic (White 
Russia), situated on the western border of the 
U. Jan. 1, 1919. 
orussia was the pale of 
settlement of the J population. It suffered 
greatly from veriodical pogroms and from inter- 
racial struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it was a 
field for military aperanons. The racial composi- 
tion is Byelorussians 80.6%: Jews, 10%; others, 
, Ukrainians, Poles. Minsk is the capital. 
The country is agricultural. Much of the land 


i 


eg 
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EE ee 


is marshy, but modern drainage methods have 
increased the arable area. Principal om are flax, 
grain and potatoes. Chief industries ude wood- 
bie este matches, linen, paper, leather, oil press- 
, glass. 

Azerbaijan has in the vicinity of Baku, the capi- 

t rtant oil fields in the U.S.S.R. 

Before the se ed world war it produced more than 


Georgian S. S. R., situated in the western part 
of Transcaucasia, contains the largest manganese 
mines in the world. There are rich timber re- 
sources. Large coal deposits have recently been 
discovered. Output of industrial machinery has 
become increasingly important. Grain and wine 
grapes are principal crops. The population in- 
oe pec unirds Georgians. The capital is Tbilisi 
Tiflis). 


Armenian S. 8. R., with its capital in Erevan. 
depends largely on irrigation. Cotton and tobacco 
are widely grown. Copper and lead mining have 
been developed. The population is 85% Armenian. 


The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic in Central 
Asia ‘were organized in 1924. The Uzbek Republic 
contains the finest cotton lands in the Soviet 
Union. A high quality caracul fur is produced for 
export. Its mineral wealth ineludes coal, sulphur, 
copper and oil. In the Turkmen Republic princi- 
pal crops are cotton, grain and oil seeds. Mineral 
wealth includes oil, coal, sulphur, barite, lime, 
gypsum. The Kara Kum desert occupies four- 
fifths of the territory. 


Tadzhik S.S.R. (Tadzhikistan), formed from the 
former regions of Bokhara and Turkestan, was 
admitted as a constituent republic on Dec. 5, 1929. 
Three-quarters of the population are Tadzhiks 
mostly Sunnis, speaking an Iranian dialect. Chief 
occupations are farming, horticulture and cattle 
breeding. Cotton, grain, sugar cane and a variety 
of fruits are grown. Heavy industry, based on rich 
mineral deposits and hydroelectric power, has re- 
placed handicraft. Stalinabad is the capital. 


The Kazakh Socialist Soviet Republic extends 
from the lower reaches of the Volga river in Europe 
to the Altai mountains on the Chinese border. 
Millions of acres of pasturage were converted to 
grain in 1953-54. It has vast deposits of coal, oil 
iron, tin, copper, etc. It has the largest amount 0 
nonferrous metals, builds machinery and during 
the war was a great industrial arsenal. Fish for its 
canning industry are caught in Lake Balkhash and 
the Caspian and Aral seas. The capital is Alma- 
Ata (Father of Apples), which has several motion 
picture studios. Karaganda and Balkhash are large 
new centers. 

The Kirgniz Soviet Socialist Republic is located 
in the eastern part of Soviet Central Asia, on the 
frontier of Sinkiang (Western China). e prowl 
once nomadic, breed cattle and horses-and grow 
age cotton, rice and sugar beets. The capital 
s Frunze. 


The Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Republic has 
been formed since the war from the former Kar- 
elian S. S. R. and territory ceded by Finland. It 
has 26,000 lakes, covering about 15% of its domain. 
Pine, fir and birch forests cover two-thirds of the 
area; under-surface wealth includes granite, dia- 
base, porphyry, sandstone, marble, mica, pigma- 
tites, iron, tatano-magetites, nonferrous metals and 
peat. The capital, Petrazovodsk, was founded in the 
18th century by Peter the Great. 


The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, in the 
southwest part of the Union, is a fertile black earth 
plain between the Pruth and Dniester rivers. It 
was created from territory of the former Moldavian 
Autonomous Republic and Bessarabia. It is an 
agricultural region that grows wheat, barley, corn, 
Plums, apples, peaches, walnuts, tomatoes, water- 
melons and garden truck. 


The Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic, on the 
Baltic sea, is an agricultural region, where dairy 
cattle and hogs are bred. The capital is Vilnius 
(Vilna). The Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic on 
the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Riga, has timber 
and peat resources estimated at 3,000,000,000 tons. 
In addition to agricultural products it produces 
rubber goods, dyes, mineral fertilizers and glass- 
ware. The capital is Riga, on the Western Dvina 
river. The Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic is 
located on the Baltic sea, between the gulfs of 
Riga and Finland. It has textile, shipbuilding and 
railroad repair industries and its shale refining in- 
dustry is reported to be the largest of its kind in 
the world. Tallinn is the capital. These three Bal- 
tic states were overrun by both sides during the 
war. Eventually Russian armies occupied them, the 


and Com- 
party tickets. oN 


Details about population changes in the U.5.S.R. 
are meager. However, ‘the 

Bureau, Inc., Wa: 
following conclusions from 
Estimated tio: 


e 

yy report, May 2, 1954.) Birth rate may 
be between 26 and 30, compared with 38,3 in 1938. 
The trend to the es has evolved the urban, 
small-family pattern in spite of official opposition. 

Figures furnished by the Information Bureau of 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington, based on the 
1940 population, show a population in the 16 union 
republics of 192,756,000. 

The following table of the area and population of 
the 16 constituent republics. while not official, is 
believed to reflect the actual conditions of 1940: 

Republic Area sq. mi. Pop. (1940) 
Russian S. F. S. R.........; 6,372,860 109,279,000 


Fe ehajeteerers 215,600 200, 
Byelorussian S. S. R...... 146 10,400,000 
(White Russia) 

Armenian S. S. 1,253,985 
petites oe a Shae 
erbaijan S. 209, 
Uzbek S. S. R. 6,282,446 
Turkmen S. S. 1,253,985 
Tadjikistan S. 1,485,091 
K ss. 6,145,937 
Kirghiz S. 8, R.. 1,459,301 
Karelo-Finnish S. 469,100 
Moldavian 8. S. 3,464,952 
Lithuanian 8. S. R......... 2,879,070 
Latvian 82 Sic ots scscce 25,402 1,950,502 
Estonian 8. S. R........... 18,353 1,134,000 

SY A octsnue bore caobas 8,358,567 194,409,385 


According to the census of 1939, the Russians 
formed 58.4% of the total population; the Ukrain- 
jans 16.6%; the Byelorussians 1% the Uzbeks 
2.9%; the Tatars-2.5%. Five nationalities, the Kaz- 
akhs, Jews, Azerbaijanians, Georgians and Armeni- 
ans, each comprised between 1 and 2% of the total. 
The ty oe added in 1940 by the acquisition of 
territory (Officially styled ‘‘reuniting with e 
Motherland’’) was about 23,000,000. 

Legislation since 1944 has re-emphasized im- 
Poors of the family unit and sought to increase 

he birth rate. All marriages must be registered; 
divorce is discouraged. State payments are made 
to mothers with the birth of the third child. 
Paternity suits have been abolished, but small 
state payments are provided for the children. A 
Soviet ban on marriages to foreigners, in force 
since 1947, was lifted Dec. 2, 1953. 


ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


The economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. is the 
socialist system of economy and socialist owner- 
ship of the instruments and means of production. 
Socialist property exists in two forms: (1) State 
property; (2) Cooperative and collective farm 
property. State property includes the land, min- 
erals, waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, rail, 
water and air transport, banks, communications, 
large agricultural enterprises (Sovkhozy), munici- 
pal enterprises and the bulk of dwellings. 

The common enterprise of collective farms and 
cooperative organizations (Kolkhozy), their output 
and common buildings. constitute the common, 
socialist property of the collective farms and co- 
operative organizations, Members of the Kolkhozy 
also have small plots of land attached to their 

wellings for their own use. Peasants unwilling to 
enter a Kolkhoz may retain their individual farms. 

are not allowed to exploit hired labor. Land 
occupied by collective farmers is secured to them 
in perpetuity as long as they use it in accordance 
with the law. A decree issued by the Presidium 
Aug. 29, 1948, gave citizens the right to buy or 
build dwellings of not more than 5 rooms. 

Large-scale amalgamation of the Kolkhozy into 
larger farm settlement units (Poselok) was begun 
early in 1950, reducing 252,000 collective farms 
to $7,000 in Oct. 1952. Alleviation of restrictions on 
the farmer were indicated Aug., 1953. Finance 
Minister Zverev announced reduction of the agri- 
cultural tax. Premier Malenkov announced prices 
paid to collective farmers for produce would be 
increased to stimulate their financial interest in 
producing meat, milk, wool, potatoes and vege- 
tables. Malenkoy said ‘“‘the government and the 
Central Committee of the party found it necessary 
to reduce considerably the compulsory « delivery 
quotas from the collective farmer’s private plot,’’ 
A reorganization of ministries, including creation 
of six new ones, to increase agricultural output and 
consumer goods was announced Sept. 15. 

Railroads (1945) total 66,000 miles (30% double 
track); improved roads, over 220,000 miles; civil 


. Molotov. A fifth 
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aviation routes ea 137,000 miles, Principal 

airlines: Moscow-Vladivostok (8,000 kms.); Mos- 
‘Thi ;. Trans-Siberian. Merchant shipping 

(1950), 60 ships over 17,000 tons (est.). 

Waterways of the U.S.S.R. have been heavily 

alized l_ running fro) 


six months of the year. A 

being created in April, 1954; to power a large 
hydroelectric project on the border of Mongolia 
and China’s Sinkiang province, where the Irtysh 
river in eastern Kazakhstan will be dammed to 
form a reservoir nearly 12,000 sq. mi. in area. 

Many great hydroelectric developments are un- 
der way. Four large installations are under con- 
struction on the Volga river and its tributary, 
the Kama, including the world’s largest plant at 
Kuibyshev which will produce nearly 2,000,000 
kilowatts. Others are the Stalingrad dam, north 
of the city of Stalingrad, 1,700,000 kws; Gorki, and 
is planned at Cheboksary. When 
the group is finished, the Volga will develop more 
power than any other river. The Volga itself is tra- 
versed by fleets of diesel steamers and trains of 
tanker barges, with traffic governed by modern 
neon navigation light systems. The Dnieper River 
dam (Lenin Hydroelectric Station), restored fol- 
lowing World War II damage, has a capacity of 
about 558,000 kws. 

Siberia, particularly -its southern regions, is 
growing industrially. A giant dam at Novosibirsk 
in western Siberia, one of a group planned to har- 
ness the Ob river system, was under way in 1954. 
The city has railroad works, metallurgical plants, 
machine-tool industries, fabricating and heavy in- 
papery. installations. 

The Soviet Union is building great roads and 
other installations in Central Asia, which are 
supposed to have military and political significance. 
One new road will connect the republics of Kirghiz 
and Tajik with Tibet, through southern Sinkiang, 
China. Another road will connect Aqsu, in Sin- 
kiang, with Kirghiztan, across the Tian Shan 
Tange, and will be extended to Khotan through 
the Taklamakan desert. Another is being built 
from Ili, in the Northwest, through Urumchi, 
Karashar, Asqu and Kashgar to Khotan. 

At the 19th congress of the Communist party in 
Oct. 1952, the then party secretary Georgi M. 
Malenkov stated Soviet production had increased 
13 times in the 1929-51 period. Western analysts 
believe the Soviet bloc’s gross national product is 
growing at an annual rate of about 7%, compared 
with about 2% to 3% for the Atlantic treaty na- 
tions, and may reach two-thirds of the latter’s 
output by 1970. 

The fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-1955), announced 
Aug, 1952, aims at increased output with a 10% 
to 12% annual increase in average production to 
attain an overall rise of about 70% in 1955 over 
1950. Fulfillment of the 1955 goals would make 
U.S.S.R. production about half of that of the 
United States in 1951 Per capita production would 
be about one-third. 

The Soviet Go ent Statistical Board an- 
nounced Jan. 31, 1954, that overall industrial 
production in 1953 had increased 12% over 1952. 
Reports for the first half of 1954 indicate new pro- 
duction peaks would be set for the year in steel, 
pig iron, coal, oil, electric power and others. In- 
creases also were noted in certain consumer goods 
for the period: vacuum cleaners 350%, TV sets 
188%, refrigerators 216%, radios. 107%. 


Industrial production in rubles: 


1937 1940 1950 
95,500,000,000 137,500,000,000 240,000,000,000 
Production of vital Biakeriels anor tons): 


1954 (est.) 

SECON es as pints CaS elec o> 38,000,000 45,500,000 
Pig irom ............-- operat see 31,900,000 
GOB tac les sare 320,000,000 378,000,000 
Bei Gl eared torits ersitiaene 52,000,000 64,200,000 


Oil 
timated 1954 production of electric power was 
147-600-000 kilowatts, cotton textiles 5,500,000,000 
meters. 
The Union produces at least $140,000,000 worth 
of gold annually, or about 14% of the world total. 


GOVERNMENT 


The first Russian state centered on Kiev in the 
9th century. In the 13th century the Mongols 
overran. the country. It recovered under the grand- 
dukes and princes of Muscovy, or Moscow, and by 
1480 freed itself from the Mongols..Ivan IV, the 
Terrible, was the first to be formally proclaimed 
Czar in 1547. Peter the Great (1682-1725), extended 
the domain and in 1721 founded the Russian em- 


talin - 
stitution, was adopted Dec. 5, 1936. Sis 
rovides for universal 
direct suffrage with secret ballot. It was modified 


recognized in the 1936 Constitution. e 

The highest legisiative authority is the Supreme 
Soviet, consisting of two chambers, the Soviet of 
the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. The 
first house is elected on the basis of one deputy 
for every 300,000 population; the second on the 
basis of 25 deputies from each Union republic, 11 
from each autonomous republic, 5 from each auton- 
omous region, and one from each national district. 
The Supreme Soviet normally meets twice a year, 
serves for a four-year term and chooses the Council 
of Ministers which has broad administrative pow- 
ers between sessions of the Soviet. 

In single-slate elections to the Supreme Soviet, 
March 14, 1954, Communist and non-party candi- 
dates for the first house polled 120,479,249 votes 
out of 120,727,826 cast (99.79%), Candidates for 
the Soviet of Nationalities received 120,539,860 
votes (99.84% of the total), 3 

The highest judicial organ is the Supreme Court 
whose members are elected by the Supreme Soviet 
for five-year terms. Similar courts are elected 
within the constituent republics. The law courts 
of the R.S.F.S.R:, which are exemplary of the 
other republics, are divided into People’s Courts 
and Special Courts, the latter including a Labor 
Section of the People’s Court, Rural Commissions, 
Arbitration Committees, Military Tribunals and 
Disciplinary Courts. Capital punishment in peace- 
time was revived for ‘‘traitors, spies and sabo- 
teurs,’’ Jan. 12, 1950. Y 

The highest executive and administrative organ 
of state power-is the Council of Ministers (Premier 
and deputies) appointed by and theoretically re- 
sponsible to the Supreme Soviet, 

Politically active citizens belong to the All-Union 
Communist party, the only legal party. The high- 
est authority in the party is the party congress 
which elects a central committee, organizational 
and political bureaus, and a secretariat. Divisions 
of the Communist party correspond to the territor- 
ial divisions of the state. According to the U.S.5,R. 
government, the Communist party (Bolshevists) 
had 6,300,000 members in the autumn of 1947. The 
party’s directive body is the Central Committee, 
elected by membership of the party congress. 

The Communist International (Comintern) 
body, formed in 1919, was dissolved June 10, 1943. 
In its stead a Communist Information Bureau 
(Cominform) was set up in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
to coordinate the activities of the party in Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, Rumania, ‘S.5.R., and Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslavia was expelled, June 1948, and the bureau 
was transferred to Bucharest, Rumania, 

The 19th congress of the Soviet Communist par- 
ty, Oct. 5-15, 1952, first since 1939, announced the 
fifth Five-Year Plan and made important changes 
in policy and party status. New farm policy called 
for a gradual shift from state acquisition of farm 
products in exchange for currency to direct ex- 
change of farm products for-consumer goods. A 
special 1l-member committee was appointed to 
study a program outlined by Stalin Oct. 2 to pro- 
vide for the transition from socialism -to com- 
munism. 

A new Central Committee of 125 members and 
110 alternates was elected at the congress, Oct. 14, 
to replace the old 7l-member committee. The 
Committee named a new Presidium of 25 full 
members and 11 alternates, Oct. 16, to replace the 
12-member Politburo (Political Bureau), which 
dictated the policies of the government, and a 
new Secretariat. Premier Maienkov relinquished 
his post as secretary of the party, March 21, 1953, 
and a new 5-member Secreteriat headed by Nikita 
S. Khrushchev was named by the Central Com- 
mittee. 

Premier Stalin died Mar, 5, 1953, after a four- 
day illness which followed @ cerebral hemorrhage. 
He was born Dec. 21, 1879 in Gori, near Tiflis, 
Georgia, the son of a cobbler. His real name was 
Joseph Vissarionvich. Dzugassvili, but he was 
named Stalin (meaning man of steel) by Lenin. 

Georgi Maximilianovich Malenkov was named 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers (Premier) 
Mar. 16, confirmed by the Supreme Soviet Mar. 
15. A bourgeois-born Great Russian, he was born 
in Orenburg (Chkalov), south of the Urals, Jan. 
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the latter’s porrcnal staff. He was appointed to 
ape i teeta : litburo in 1946 and was made & 
eputy premier. 

avrenti B. Beria, id ieee n M. Molotov, Niko- 
lai A. Bulganin and M. Kaganovich were 
appointed First Deputy Chairmen of the Council of 
Ministers under Malenkov. Beria became Minister 
of Internal Affairs and head of the Secret Police. 
Molotov was appointed Foreign Minister. 

July, 1953, the Central Committee expelled 
Lavrenti Beria for activities ‘‘as an enemy of 
the Communist party and of the Soviet people. 
Beria and six aides were tried as trajtors and 
executed, Dec. 18-23, 1953. In a return to the Stalin 
m@thod of numerous ministries, reduced after 
death, five new vice premiers were announced Dec 


21, 1953. 
ANNUAL BUDGETS 
In thousands of rubles. » 


Receipts Expendit' 
Pee Teeth ei ar aed 222,375,000 216,052,000 
Eetiaietaaresaats late ciel®) <i 182,841,000 182,841,000 
per iee e i catasstonnis ‘oie = 249,576,000 249,576,000 
Arata oN EOE iG 245,600,000 600, 
Beepeoresaie tas siaiaye-</c'ss 325,252,000 298,591,000 
Base actiard oats? < 333,000,000 319,269,000 
eeiereieletataiets ereio isi" 391,500, 371,400,000 
RivistaiatWalwlstae(e.alelelare.s 428,000,000 387,900,000 
ids Rae en goeeoeee 445,208, 415.355,000 
POG Cetin arson ais esnie Asmat 432,000,000 427,900.000 
ame tates > tiste w/o aae 458,716,500 451,503,000 
.508,800,000 476,900,000 
. 543,357,000 530,500,000 
Bee deret Mrs csi aicleneic che ¢ 572,542,000 562,801,000 


The 1954 budget, submitted to the Supreme So- 
viet, April 21, 1954 (approved April 26), estimated 
revenues totaling 572,542,000,000 rubles, coming 
from the turnover tax, industry and civilian taxes. 
Projected expenditures stressed heavy industry, the 
appropriation from State means set at 216,300,000,- 
000 rubles, plus 110,000,400,000 from the industries’ 
funds. e budgeted figure of defense costs was 
100,300,000,000 rubles ($25,075,000,000), 17.8% of 
the total expenditures, a reduction of about 10% 
from the 1953 announced defense expenditures of 
110,200,000,000 rubles which constituted 20.81% of 
the budget. However, a number of residual in- 
creases in both revenues and expenditures re- 
mained unexplained. 

No comparison with U. S. budgets is possible 
because ot the different buying powers of the 
dollar and the ruble. In U.S.S.R. the ruble is 
pegged at 4 to $1. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


Universal compulsory education for children. in- 
troduced for a four-year period (1930), has since 
been extended. Education begins at 7. 

The number of pupils in secondary and elemen- 
tary schools (1946) was 29,339,000. In the same 
ear there were 772 universities and technical col- 
eges of university standards with 670,000 students 
and 65,000 in the faculties. In 1946 there were 
2,700 vocational railway and factory apprenticeship 
schools. A system of tuition was introduced in 1940 
in the secondary schools and higher educational 
institutions. Heretofore tuition had been free. 

Moscow’s new University building is the largest 
of its kind; 38 stories, 161 classrooms, 800 labor- 
atories; 12 departments, 14,200 students, 2,000 
professors. 

Religious education is permitted but it must not 
violate the basic principle of separation of the 
church and state, established Jan. 23, 1918, 

In 1945 there were 20,000 religious congregations 
of the Orthodox faith with 30,000 priests; 
theological seminaries, a theological academy in 
Moscow, another in Leningrad and 87 monasteries 


and convents. MILITARY 


The armed forces were consolidated in March, 
1953, under a single Ministry of Defense, remaining 
under Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin, appointed su- 
preme commander-in-chief and head of the former 
People’s Ministry in 1947. A separate Ministry of 
the Navy, created in 1950, was included in the 
merger. The Navy publication, Red Fleet, was 
merged with Red Star, organ of the Army. Mili- 
tary training begins in the schools at 12 (two 
hours a week), Compulsory service begins at 16. 

The U.S.S.R. ratified the U.N. act outlawing 
genocide, May 3, 1954, with a a reservation that 
would prevent its being unwillingly called before 
the International Court of Justice. 

In _ 1954 Soviet armies were estimated to comprise 
180 divisions, of which 60 were in European Russia, 
42 in East Germany and eastern satellites, 26 in 
southern U.S.S.R. along Turkish and Iranian bor- 
ders, 17 in central U.S.S.R. and about 35 in the 
Par East. The air force, integrated with the army 
was est. at 20,000 first line combat planes formed 
into 18 air armies, an equal number in reserve, 


and an annual est. production ranging from 12, 
ToS aoa Cine in toed ooordine te p technical 

In addition to its own vast military preparations 
the U.S.S.R. dominates the Le one A ya of 
Rumania, Hi , Poland, Czechos » Bul- 
garia, Albania and sovietized East Germany, and 
furnished tr: and material to the ese 
oo unis . including planes that fought the 

in ea. 

Several advanced type airplanes were revealed 
in 1954, including the 6-engine turboprop Tupolev- 
200; Ilyushin-38, a 4-engine bhp a type; the 
large 4-jet Tupolev 39 bomber and its 2-jet-escort, 
mies he ee =. an unorthodox rhombus- 
shaped jet. ; 

The Sern , now second only to that of the 
U.S., was believed to include about 700 ships com- 
prised of 3 or 4 battleships, 20 than 
100 destroyers, and 350-400 submarines. Planned 
new construction was said to include 3 battleships, 
ue aay ne ae. 120 submarines (even- 

i ‘our je 

A new class = cruisers of which the Sverdlov 
is a prototype is believed under construction. They 
are 12,800-ton ships with a reputed speed of 35 
knots. At least four of 12 Skory type destroyers 
also were commissioned through 1953. 

Forty-five warships were received Feb. 9, 1948 
as the U.S.S.R. share of the Italian navy. 

During World War I the United States furnished 
the Soviet Union with lend-lease shipments valued 
at $9,500,000,000, the bulk of which remains unpaid. 

For policies of the Soviet Union and events of 
1954 consult Index and Chronology. 


Uruguay 


REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY 


ner nearest staff. 

Descriptive. Uruguay, the smallest and one of the 
most advanced Republics in South America, is 
bounded on the North and East by Brazil, on the 
South by the South Atlantic Ocean and the River 
Plata, and on the West by Argentina, the boundary 
line being the River Uruguay, which is navigable 
from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles North. Lying 
between latitudes 30° and 35° South and consisting 
of rolling grassy plains, it enjoys an extraordinarily 
healthy climate with a uniform temperature. 

Resources and Industries. Sixty percent of Uru- 
guay’s area is devoted to stock raising, 27% to 
ranches and farms; 13% is unproductive. The chief 
products are meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, citrus 
fruits, rice, tobacco, oats and linseed. The textile 
and wine making industries are important. 

Monetary Unit. Peso (free rate, U. S. 30.77c, 
June, 1954). 

History and Government. Uruguay, once a part 
of the Spanish Viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata and 
later a province of Brazil, declared its independ- 
ence (Aug. 25, 1825), which was confirmed by a 
treaty with Brazil and Argentina (Aug. 27, 1828). 
The first Constitution was adopted July 18, 1830. 
The present version was adopted in 1934 and since 
amended. The last amendment, voted Dec. 16, 1951, 
in effect since Mar. 1, 1952, replaced the office of 
president with a nine-man coalition council 
heated by Andres Martinez Treuba, the President 
who relinquished office. The council choases 9 
departmental ministers. The constitution provides 
for a Chamber of Deputies and a Senate elected 
for four-year terms. Suffrage is universal, with 
proportional representation in operation. Foreign- 
ers may become naturalized without losing their 
former citizenship. 

Much of the Uruguayan code of advanced social 
legislation was written into the Constitution, which 
provides for old-age pensions, child welfare, State 
care of mothers, free medical attention for the 

oor, workmen’s accident insurance, cheap dwell- 

gs for laborers, an eight-hour day and a six-day 
week, a minimum wage and special consideration 
for employed wonien and minors. It recognizes 
workmen’s right to strike and form unions. 

Education and Religion. Church and state are 
separate and there is complete religious tolerance. 
The preponderant religion is Roman Catholic. 
Education, including college, is free; primary edu- 
cation is compulsory. There is a university in 
Montevideo, The language is Spanish. 

Defense. The Army is composed of volunteers 
between the ages of 18 and 45. There is a small 
Air Force and Navy. 


State of Vatican City 
STATO DELLA CITTA DEL VATICANO 
Area: 108.7 acres, Population: over 1,000. Flag: 
Two equal vertical stripes of yellow and white with 


Pope’s tiara above 2 crossed k 
silver, on white stripe. oe ee Se 


. 
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The Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
tio , held temporal sovereignty over Ene 

i€ so-called Papal States), extending from 
sea ee an area of some 16,000 square 
miles, with a a ion in the nineteenth century 
than 3,000,000. This territory in the reign 


Italian law (May 13, 1871 
teed to the om and his successors in the chair of 
St. Peter a year indemnity of 3,225,000 lire 
($622,425 at par of exchange), which allowance, 
however, remained unclaimed and unpaid. 

Final settiement of the Roman question came 
after negotiations (begun Oct; 4, 1926), when the 


ea) 

tablished the independent state of Vatican City, 
and gave the Catholic religion special status in 
Italy. treaty (Lateran Agreement) was duly 
ratified by the Pope and by the Italian Parliament 
(May 14 and 25) and signed by the King (May 27) 
and became effective (June 7) by exchange of rati- 
fication at the Vatican. 

The Lateran Agreement was made an integral 
part of the Constitution of Italy (March 26, 1947). 
The Lateran Agreement became Article 7 the 
Constitution. 

Vatican City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican 
Palace and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 
the Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
between Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
buildings in Rome, although outside the boun- 
daries, enjoy extra-territorial rights; these include 
buildings housing the congregations or officers nec- 
or the administration of the Holy See. 


law, 


Italian law of Rome applies. The Secretariat of 
State represents the Holy See in its diplomatic re- 
lations. By the Treaty of Conciliation the Pope is 
pledged to a perpetual neutrality unless his media- 
tion is specifically requested by both parties in 
political disputes. This, however, does not stop the 
Church from defending its priests when persecuted, 
nor from excommunicating members whose politi- 
cal policies have injured it, as in Poland, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. Normally 42 nations main- 
tain diplomatic representatives in Vatican City. 
President Truman, Oct. 20, 1951, nominated Gen. 
Mark W. Clark to be U. S. ambassador. Protests 
led Gen. Clark to withdraw before the Senate 


acted, - 

Police duties are carried out by the Pontifical 
Armed Corps which comprise the Noble Guards, the 
Swiss Guards, the Palatine Guards of Honor and 
the. Pontifical Gendarmerie. 

The present sovereign of the State of Vatican 
City is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio 
Pacelli born in Rome and elected Pope, 262nd, in 
succession to Pius XI, March 2, 1939. 


Venezuela 
REPUBLICA DE VENEZUELA 


Capital: Caracas. Area: 352,150 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate, 1953): 5,440,000. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, yellew-blue-red; arc of seven 
white stars in biue portion. 


Descriptive, Venezuela is the northernmost state 
of South America and is bounded on the North by 
the Caribbean Sea, with a coast line of 1,750 miles, 
on the East by sritish Guiana, and Southeast by 
Brazil, and the West and Southwest by Colombia, 
with maximum méasurements of 928 miles from 
East to West, 790 miles from North to South. 
Seventy-two islands are included in the territory of 
Venezuela, the largest being Margarita (20 by 40 
miles) which has been made the state of Nueva 
Esparta, and is an important pear] center. 

The Orinoco River, with its tributaries, drains 
about four-fifths of the country. About 1,600 miles 
in length and 1312 miles wide at the apex of the 
délta, it is the second largest river system in South 
America, and is navigable to Puerto Ayacucho. Its 
headwaters near the Parima Sierra and the Vene- 
zuelan-Brazilian border were first located in 1951. 

Venezuela is entirely within the torrid zone, the 
southern boundary extending to less than one de- 
gree north of the equator. The northernmost 
point is 12° 11’. The spurs of the Eastern. Andes 
snc the foothills are covered with dense forests; 
the high plateaus provide excellent grazing. Angel 
Falls highest in world, with overall height of 
3;212 ft., located in jungle in eastern section. The 
climate is tropical in Central Llanos and in the 

al regions, temperate between 1,800 
and 6,000 feet, and cold in the higher sections. 

The Trans-Andean highway extends from Cara- 


cas west to San Cristobal near the Colombian 
border, and to Cucuta, over the line, a distance of 
790 miles through the richest parts of the country, 
crossing the Andes at an altitude of 14,100 ft, 
Buses. make it in three days. Venezuela has more 
national aurport aod airines Seach many ties In 
airlines reach m: 
the interior. rd "a 


beans, hides afd rubber. ampere are textiles, mae 

f jtufis, chemicals and 
drugs. Venezuela claims to be the second foremost 
petroleum country of the world, Production in 1953 
was 644,241,000 bbis., an average daily output of 
1,764,988 bbls. Concessions are held by foreign 
interests, with half of revenue going to the goy- 
ernment. Other minerals are: iron, gold, copper, 
coal, salt, tin, manganese, asbestos and mica. 
Diamonds are also mined. Iron production, 1953, 
exceeded 2,000,000 tons. 

Monetary Unit. Bolivar (c. U. S. 30c). 

History and Government. Visited by Columbus, 
Vespucci and others, Venezuela was under Span- 
ish domination until about 1821. The republic 
was formed after secession from the Colombian 
Federation in 1830. 

Venezuela has had many revisions of its Consti- 
tution since the first was adopted in 1819, The 
present constitution, promulgated April 15, 1953, 
ee for a President elected for a five-year 
erm by direct universal vote; a Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies; and a Supreme Court. The Con- 
stitution recognizes and protects the right of pri- 
vate property, guarantees to the individual right of 
education, employment and health, and also em- 
braces a basic labor law that calls for a degree of 
profit-sharing, the right to organize and strike, 
paid vacations, pensions, dismissal indemnity. It 
guarantees a fair return to capital, prohibits mo- 
nopolies and allows employer associations. 

Voting is by secret ballot and is compulsory for 
all citizens between 21 and 65. 

President Marcos Perez Jimenez was elected in 
April, 1953, together with a Senate, Chamber, state 
legislatures and others. 

A resolution of the constituent Assembly, April 
8, 1953, approved changing the nation’s name from 
the United States of Venezuela to the Republic of 
Venezuela. 

Education and Religion. The language is Span- 
ish and Roman Catholic is the religion of the 
majority of the people, but religious freedom is 
guaranteed. All education, including college, is 
free Primary and secondary education are com- 
pulsory. 

Defense. -Military service is obligatory for all 
persons, 18 to 45. The navy consists of gunboats, 
offshore patrol vessels, and minor craft. It had 
three destrayers under construction in 1954. 


Yemen 
MUTAWAKELITE KINGDOM OF YEMEN 


Capital: Sana. Area (est.): 75,000 sq. mi. Popula- 
tion Ngert. est., 1953): 4,500,000. Flag: red, with 
sword and 5 white stars. 

Descriptive. The Imamate of Yemen, an ancient 
kingdom, mostly mountainous, is in the south- 
western part of the Arabian peninsula between 
Asir and the Aden Protectorate. Its northern 
boundary and political relations with Saudi-Arabia 
was defined by the Treaty of Taif, June, 1934. The 
three principal ports are Hodeida, Mocha and 
Loheiya. 

Resources and Industries. On the plateau_ of 
El Jebel, the most fertile section of Arabia, coffee, 
barley and grain are grown. Mocha coffee, hides, 
charcoal, sesame, herbs and precious stones are 
exported. 

Monetary Unit. Maria Theresa dollar; also the 


riyal. 

History and Government. Yemen’s ruler since 
1948 is Imam Ahmed who recaptured Sana from 
the forces of Sayed Abdullah el Wazir, another 
claimant to the throne, following the assassination 
of Ahmed’s father, the Imam Yahaya and two 
other sons, Feb. 17, 1948. 

Yemen's Treaty of Taif with Saudi-Arabia pro- 
vides for representation abroad by each other’s 
representatives when desired, arbitration of dis- 
putes between the two countries, cooperation in 
Arabian and foreign affairs. 

The United States fofmally established relations 
with Yemen, May l1, 1947. The kingdom was ad- 
mitted to the United Nations Sept. 30, 1947. 


Yugoslavia 


FEDERATIVNA NARODNA REPUBLIKA 
JUGOSLAVIJA 
Capital: Belgrade. Area: 95,558 square miles, 
Population (U.N. estimate, 1953): 17,004,000. Flag: 


Ai 


ees 


"wi 
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three horizontal bars, blue-white-red, with red star 
in center. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Yugoslavia, com- 
osed of six republics—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
ntenegre, Bosnia-Herzegovina and Macedonia— 

is. bounded by Austria, Hungary and Rumania on 
the North, by Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria on 


the East, by Greece and Albania on the South and 


by Albania, the Adriatic Sea and Italy on the West. 
Mountains and plateaus occupy 75% of the land, 
re aa tadicatthon: Agriculture is the basi 

Resources an jus’ ure e ic 
industry, for Yugoslavia is a country of small 

asant holdings, and it is closely followed by cat- 
Fe raising and forestry. These f h oecupation 
for 68% of the population. Nearly one-third of the 
area is covered with forests (19,068,637 acres), 
about 60% (35,963,159 acres) is devoted to agricul- 
ture, and of this, 80% is sown to cereals. The chief 
crops are wheat, barley, rye, oats, corn, h and 
grapes. Since 1952, members are guaranteed a 
basic wage and share in cooperative profits. The 
principal minerals are coal, iron, copper, chrome- 
ore, antimony, lead, salt and bauxite. 

Lead leads in processing,. with copper and zinc 
next. The country is the second largest producer of 
copper in Europe. Coal and steel production has 
doubled since 1939; oil production many-fold. 
Many new metailurgical plants have been built 


- to produce copper, aluminum and iron alloys. 


About 100 factories were scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1954, costing $521,000,000 a year. The 
state economic plan includes 21 hydroelectric-ther- 
mal stations, the largest at Ablanica, Herzegovina, 
to have a capacity of 450,000,000 kw. hrs.; 12 coal 
mines, to yield 6,000,000 tons annually; coke plants 
at Zenica and Lukavade; 7 steel plants with 350,- 
000 tons capacity of rolled steel and pipe; expan- 
sion of refineries. __ 

Monetary Unit. Dinar (300 to U. S. $1). 

History and Government. The scene of many 
historical events, the area of present-day Yugo- 
slavia was cad the Empire of Alexander the 
Great (336-323 B.C.), and the Balkans divided the 
Roman Empire into its eastern and western parts. 
Serbia, whieh had since the Battle of Kosovo 
51369) been a vassal dlp a ae of Turkey, was 
established as an independent kingdom by the 
Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878). After the Balkan 
wars (1913) its boundaries were enlarged by the 
annexation of Old Serbia and Macedonia. The gov- 
ernment of Austria-Hungary lay the assassination 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 1914) 
to a Serbian plot and by invasion brought on 
World War I (1914-18). ‘ 

When the Austro-Hungarian. empire collapsed 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was 
formed from the former provinces of Croatia, Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Slovenia, Voyvodina 
and the independent state of Montenegro, with 
Peter I of Serbia as king. The name was 
later changed to Yugoslavia. Peter (d. 1921) was 
succeeded by his son Alexander I (assassinated at 
Marseilles t. 9, 1934), after which Prince Paul 
became regent until Crown Prince Peter, born 
Sept. 6, 1923, became of age. Germany and Hun- 
gary invaded Yugoslavia, April, 1941, and King 
Peter II’ escaped to London. 

A national liberation movement Headed by 
Joseph Broz, known as Marshal Tito, defeated the 
invaders, 1941-45, and suppressed dissident ele- 
ments. The constituent assembly proclaimed Yugo- 
slavia a republic Nov. 29, 1945, but the King re- 
fused to recognize it. Yugoslavia became a feder- 
ated republic Jan. 31, 1946, and Marshal Tito, a 
Communist, became head of the government. King 
Peter II and his dynasty were deprived of power 
and property, 1947. By terms of a treaty with Italy 
the greater part of Venezia-Guilia, Zara, Pelagosa 
and adjacent islands were ceded to Yugoslavia. 


Free City by the major powers and see ee eats 


eign trade from U. &., tain and France, and 
$30,000,000 from the World Bank in 1953. 

Under a revision of the constitution, adopted 
Jan. 13, 1953, the former Presidium, Cabinet and 
Ministries are replaced by the President and the 
Federal Executive Council, a committee of Parlia- 
ment numbering about 30. The bicameral Parlia- 
ment (Skupshtina) consists of the Federal Council 
and the Council of Producers, with deputies repre- 
senting the constituent republics and organized 
economic groups, and functioning ad hoc as a 
Council of Nationalities when it deems eee 
Each of the constituent republics is similarly 
organized. Marshal Tito was reelected President, 
unepese Pe Parliament to a four-year term 
Jan. 29, 1954. 

The constitution enfranchises women, separates 
church and state, and lays down a number of 
economic principles, including the breaking up of 
large estates. The ballot is secret and freedom of 
worship is provided. 

First step in a plan to assure a democratic so- 
Cialistic state was government decentralization 
over heavy industries, Feb. 7, 1950. Others fol- 
lowed in 1951 and 1952, including transfer of direct 
control over heavy industry, farming, public utili- 
ie and social welfare to the six ‘‘people’s repub- 

cs.”? 

More than 1,000 small collective farms were dis- 
solved in 1952 in the government’s drive to rectify 
the errors of indiscriminate collectivization of 
earlier years of the regime, leaving about 5,900 at 
end of 1952. In 1953 plans called for some Western- 
type farm cooperatives and incentive rather than 
enforced production, in both farming and industry. 
The collective farming principle has not been 
abandoned, but 1953 decrees make participation 
voluntary. Private holdings under a law passed 
May 22, 1953, are limited to 10 hectares (24.7 
. The system of political commissars was 
abolished June 1. 

Since 1953 foreign trade is decentralized, with 
trading enterprises opérating independently. Social 
contributions (taxes) are no longer fixed in ad- 
vance, but will be taxed according to actual pro- 
duction and profits. 

Education and Religion. All education is free; 
elementary training is compulsory to age 14. There 
are universities in Belgrade, Zagreb, Lyublyana, 
Skoplye and Subotica. All religions are recognized 
and enjoy equal rights. Serbia-Orthodox com- 
prises 46%, Roman Catholic 36%, Moslem 11%. 

Complete free social security is in force, includ- 
ing unemployment, medical, maternity benefits. 

Defense. Army service is compulsory for men 
over 18. The air force is in process of reconstruc- 
tion. The navy, formerly a small force comprised of 
torpedo boats, submarines and small craft, is being 
greatly increased, with 64 vessels of unspecified 
type reported under construction in 1954. 

The country receives military aid and equipment 
from the United States, Great Britain and France. 

Yugoslavia is a member, with Greece. and Turkey, 
of a Balkan defense group under a treaty signed 
in Ankara, Turkey, Feb. 27, 1953 and a 20-year 
military aid pact, Aug. 9, 1954. 


Eiffel Tower, Paris Landmark, is Profitable Tourist Attraction 
Source: National Geographic Society 


The Hiffel Tower of Paris, France, designed by 
Gustave Hiffel for the International Exposition of 
1888, is one of the most profitable tourists attrac- 
tions in the capital. This huge structure demon- 
strated the possibilities in iron and steel. It is 
984 ft. tall and rises on four huge legs over an 
area of 215 acres at the entrance to the Champs 
de Mars, the old military parade ground, later 
used for expositions. 

It contains 15,000 steel beams and 2,500,000 
rivets. It has a restaurant on the 190 ft. level and 
a bar at the 381 ft. level. There is a glass pavilion 
at the top from which the towers of Chartres 
cathedral, 50 miles away, can be seen on a clear 
day. Besides the elevators, 1,710 steps are pro- 
vided for the ascent.. The tower takes in nearly 
$600,000 annually, including revenue from the con- 
cessions. It paid for itself in two years. 


When radio came the tower was used to broad- 
cast the time, which reached ships at sea. The 
U. S. Army operated a radio station there after the 
liberation of Paris in World War II and installed 
canteens. The French took over in March, 1946. 
It is now an aircraft beacon, a radio and TV 
station and a weather bureau. It was used at one 
time to flash huge advertising for a French motor 
car. 

In 1954 painters completed the task of repainting 
the tower. This work, done in the spring and fall 
to avoid the heavy tourist season, takes place every 
seven years. The tower is given a coat of brown 
paint, light at the top and darker at the bottom. 
Since spray guns cannot be used all the paint is 
applied by hand by 60 painters, using 1,200 short- 
handled brushes for 70,000 lbs. of paint. Their work 
was difficult because of the high winds, which often 
cause the tower to sway 4 ft. out of perpendicular. 


*San Salvador... 
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Life in Foreign 


A salmon weighing 37 ib., 12 0z., was caught by 
a fisherman in the Wye river, flowing through the 
center of the city of Hereford, England, in March. 
Some time before a salmon weighing 4215 lbs. was 
caught there. 

Complaints that the needles of compasses on 
ships in the South Pacific wavered violently were 
investigated by the Marine Dept. of New Zealand, 
which announced that nylon underwear worn by 
sailors was responsible. 

A radioactive egg was laid by a hen in North 
London in April after the hen had been fed a 
bread pill containing protein developed from algae 
grown with radioactive waste from the Windscale 
plutonium bomb plant at Sellafield, Cumberland, 
England. 

A monument to the first two aviators to make 
a nonstop crossing of the Atlantic, John Alcock 
and Arthur Whitten-Brown, was unveiled at 
London airport June 15, 1954, the 35th anniversary 
of the end of their flight from New Foundland to 
Ireland. 

The British chancellor of the exchequer an- 
nounced that all women in government employ 
would receive the same pay as men by March, 
1954. Immediate increases in pay went to 130,000 
women, with 100,000 others expected to benefit 
later. This was to cost the government $37,000,000 
a year 
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Lands, 1954 


The skull of the composer Josef Haydn, died 
1809, was reunited with the rest of his remains 
in a new coffin in a church in Eisenstadt, Austria, 
June 5. The skull was stolen 10 days after the 
original burial by the secretary of Haydn’s patron, 
Prince Esterhazy, for doctors who wished to exam- 
ine it. Later it was owned by the Vienna Academy 
of Music. 

A campaign to halt the growing use of self- 
supporting trousers among men of Great Britain 
was started by the National Association of Brace, 
Belt & Suspender Manufacturers in June. Over 
100,000 leaflets commending the use of suspenders 
were circulated by men’s-wear shops. The asso- 
ciation contended that more than $5,400,000 spent 
annually on suspenders is sufficient to pay the 
wages of 2,000 shop assistants. 

Nearly every other family in Sweden is a mem- 
ber of a consumer cooperative society. Member-~ 
ship in the 684 local cooperative societies reached 
1,049,192 in 1953. The consumer cooperative move- 
ment is Sweden’s largest single retail organization 
and accounts for one-fourth of all food sales. The 
Swedish Cooperative Union, KF, the central whole- 
sale society, has 50 industrial subsidiaries with 
sales valued at $270,000,000 in 1953. Besides 
processing foods the cooperatives manufacture 
many articles for household and farm use. 
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ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS FOR 1955 


The Astronomical Calculations, beginning on the next page, are in Local Mean Time, except as other- 


wise indicated, and are made expressly for the World 


anac by H. F, M, Hedrick, Washington, D.C. 
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6] 8/913) Ze a1 §1 3) 3] Zia] 3 8) $/ 3/3] Zlal¢ &] 5] 3) 0] 3] 2}¢ 
= E} Fh) Ee} s m| o 3 
é/s|e\elel= als|alzlal ea alSle(BIE|a| a Ale| S|F/E1El 
4 3) 4] 5| 6| 7 1| 2|-3| 4] 5| 6| 7lduty | 1] 2) 3] 4) 5] 6) 7lOct. 2|.3! 4| 516 
nee a} S101 13|13\14 8] 9/10]11/12/13) 14) 8] 9]10]11/12/13/14 7|_8| 9]10]11/12|13 
15|16/17|18|19|20|21 15|16|17|18/19|20|21 15|16|17/18/19|20/21 14|15|16]17|18/19/20 
22|23 24|25|26/27/28 2223|24125|26|27/28 22123)/24|25|26|27/28 21/22|23/24|25|26|27 
29/30)31|..]-.|--|>. 29/30|..|..|..|-.|-- 29/30|31/..|..}../.. 33/29130/31|..|..|.. 
Feb, |..|..|..| 1] 2|.3} 4May |..].. ij 2) 3) 4] 5iAug.}..|..]-.| 4] 2] 3) 4iiNov. |.. eta ek bi 
5] 6|_7|_8]_9]/10]1 6] 7} 8|_9]10/11)12 5| 6|.7| 8] 9/10/11 4| 5] 67] 8] 9|10 
12|13/14]15|16|17/18 13|14|15|16|17|18| 19) 12}13|14]15|16|17|18 11|12}13}14]15|16]17 
19|20|21|22|23/24/25 20|21|22|23|24|25|26 19]20)|21/22]23|24/25 18|19|20|21)22|23/24 
26|27|28|29]..}.-|.» 27|28|29|30|31|..|. . 26|27|28|29|30/31). . 25|26|27|28|29|30). . 
Mar.!..|..]..]..| 1] 2] 3)Jumel]..|../-.}-.]-. i] 2liSept.|..|..]..]..|..]-.] Mec. |..1--]..]-2]..]-.) 1 
4\°5} 6] 7]_8| 9/10 3] 4) 5] 6] 7) 8|.9 3} °3| 45! 6} 7] 8 $3} 3] 4} 5! 6) 7/8 
11}12|13]14/15|16|17, 10/11]12|13|14]15|16 9} 10]11)12|13) 14/15 9] 10]11]12]13/14/15 
18|19|20|21|22/23|24 17]18]19|20|21/22|23 16|17|18|19|20|21|22 16| 17} 18] 19|20|21/22 
25|26|27|28|29|30|31 24|25|26|27|28|29|30 23/24 25|26|27|28|29 28 25/26|27128|29 
Calendar for 1954 
Eee att dal el ee a a a Lk len EE 
eet hoe] os -] | 3] 3] § ‘ i} dd] @)a/ 8 a] 3] 3] 4 
€ aE xs q o|3) 2 q cif 3] sa Blo] 213) Sia} e 
Fol sola dle 9) 5).0)| a) dle 5| S] 5/2) s) cia 5/2) 3121 sais 
Areca BIS|E\El|ElE(a) — [alslealEle/ela AR cael 
NG aa BA Se! Oe es, 1] 2) slguty |..|..]..]..] 1] 2] 3llOce. }..|..]..]..)..] 1) 2 
Fan |: 3t al 5l'6l 7) 8|9 4) 5) 6|'7}_8]_9]10 4] 5]'6| 7] 8} 9]10 3). 41 5] 6] 7| 819 
10111|12|13/14|15|16 11]12]13)14/15|16|17 11/12}13|14|15|16|17 10]11]12]13|14115|16 
17|18]19|20|21|22|23 18|19|20|21|22|23|24 18]19|20|21|22|23|24 17|18]19|20|21|22|23 
24/25/2627 28/2913 25|26|27|28|29)30). . 25|26|27|28|29/30|31 24|25|26/27|28/29|30 
3il|..|..|..|..|..iMay |..]..bcf. 1. .[ecf Ufaug.} 1) 2] 3) 4] 5) 6) 7 Bis\o.|c che cele 
Feb. |. .| 1/2/34] 5}.6 gia] 4] 5] 6] 7) 8 8| 9]10]11/12113/14||Nov. |. .| 112) 3} 4] 516 
7| 8] 9/10}11|12|13 9|10}11/12/13}14]15 15116|17|18]19/20|21 7|_8}_9]10]11)12|13 
14|15|16|17|18}19/20 16]17|18|19|20|21|22 92|23|24|25|26|27|28 14|15]16|17|18|19)/20 
21122123 |24|25|26|27 23|24|25|26|27|28/29 29/30|31|..|..|..].. 21|22|23|24|25126|27 
28 eats cies tee dias 30/31|..|..|..|..|..|Semt.|..]..]..] 1] 2] 3) 4 28/29/30). .|. .}..].. 
Mar.|..| i] 2\ 3] 4] 5) éiJunel..j..) 1) 2/3) 4) 5 5} 6|7| 8] 9|10|11|\Dec. |..}..]..] 1) 2) 3} 4 
“\'7) g} 9)10/11/12]13 6| 7) 8] 9|10]11/12 12|/13]14|15/16|17|18 7| 8] 910111 
14|15|16|17|18 19/20 13|14]15|16|17]18)19) 19|20/21/22|23 |24|25 12]13|14|15|16}17|18 
21|22|23'24/25/26 [27 '20|21|22|23|24|25/26 26 27/28|29)30). Gs 19|20|21|22/23|24|25 
28/29/30|31)..|..1. .| 27/28 [29/30]... .1.- 26|27|28|29/30(311. . 


- 


. 


In the temperate zones, these are four in num- 

ber: Spring, PSummer, Autumn and Winter; be- 
ginning respectively at the Vernal Equinox, the 
Summer Solstice, the Autumnal Equinox and the 
Winter Solstice; for which, in the North Temperate 
the approximate dates are March 21, June 
tember 23, and December 21. 
In the South Temperate zone, the Vernal Equi- 
nox or the beginning of Spring is September 23, the 
Summer Solstice or the beginning of Summer is 
December 21, and so on. 

The Earth’s axis continually points in the same 
direction, and if the axis were perpendicular to the 
plane of the Harth’s orbit around the Sun there 
would be no change of seasons. Day and night 
would everywnere be of equal length and equable 
conditions of temperature would prevail. 

But the axis is tilted 23° 27’ away from a perpen- 
dicular to the orbit, and only in March and Sep- 
tember is. the axis at right angles to the direction 
of the Sun. j 

im those months occur the equinoxes, 
and -night are equal the world over. 

Jn June, the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ toward 
the Sun and the days in the northern hemisphere 
are longer than the nights; at the same time, the 


when day 


The Seasons 


days in the southern hemisphere are shorter than 
the nights. 

In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away 
from the Sun, and the nights in the northern 
hemisphere are longer than the days; at the same 
time the nights in the southern hemisphere are 
shorter than the days. 

The heating influence of the Sun increases with 
the length of the day and with the Sun’s altitude 
at noon. The greatest daily accession of heat is, 
therefore, at the time of the Summer Solstice. 

In June, in the North She yh zone, the heat 
received by day far excee the loss through 
radiation by night, and it is not until July or 
August that the two become equal and the maxi- 
mum temperature of the year is experienced. 

In December, the heat received by day fails to 
make good the loss by night, and it is not until 
January or February that gain and loss become 
equal and the thermometer ceases to show 2 
downward tendency. 

The seasons in 1955 (Eastern Standard Time) 
begin as follows: Vernal Equinox (Spring), March 
21, 4:36 A.M.; Summer Solstice (Summer), June 
21, 11:32 P.M.; Autumnal Eauinox (Autumn), 
September 23, 2:42 P.M.; Winter Solstice (Win- 
ter), December 22, 10:12 A.M. 
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384 Astronomical—Daily Caleridar, 1955 


Se ee ee 
Ist Month JANUARY, 1955 31 Days 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M, black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 399. 


§ 3 creer $4 New ae Gy, Washington, Geecepton 
New. land, 01 cut, A 
: 2 Michigan, Wisconsin, ee aitinoks, : Gotoraria: Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
3) 3 Washington, and Wyoming, and Central California. || Southern California 
s| 3 Oregon. Northern California. es 
z Z S22, | S82 Goel] dices | Secs Moon|| Sua | Sun [Moon || cises | Sees [R-&S, 
ae MH. M\H. M|\A. MH. M.\H. M.\|H. M.\H- MAH. M.|\|H. M.\H. M.|\H. M. 
1} Sa 7 29) 4 38].. ..1| 7 24) 4 42).. % s.r tiie SiS oleae 
2 S 7 Q9| 4 39\12 47|| 7 24) 4 43/12 45)| 7 41i| 7 2) 5 6/12 35 
3) M 7 99| 4 40} 2 Ol] 7 24) 4 44) 1 57|| 7 5411 7 25 7) 1 41 
44 Tu 7 29| 4 41) 3 15) 7 24) 4 45!) 3 11)| 7 7\-7 3) 5 8) 2 50 
5| W 7 99] 4 42| 4 29|| 7 24) 4 46) & 24) 7 19|| 7 3] 5 8 8 59 
6| Th 4 Q9| 4 43] 5 36|| 7 24) 4 47| 5 32)| 7 26\| 7 315 915 6 
9| Fr 7 29| 4 44) rises || 7 24| 4 48] rises || 7 ises || 7 3] 5 10] rises 
8| Sa 7 29| 4 45| 5 11|| 7 24] 4 49) 5 16)| 7 22|| 7 3) 5 10) 5 39 
9| S 7 29| 4 46| 6 26|| 7 24) 4 50| 6 30|| 7 34|| 7 3] 5 11] 6 47 
10| M 7 Q9| 4 47| 7 37|| 7 24) 4 51) 7 40)| 7 43|| 7 38| 5 12) 7 52 
11; Tu 7 28| 4 48] 8 46\| 7 24) 4 52) 8 47|| 7 49|| 7 3) 5 13) 8 53 
12| W 7 28| 4 49| 9 52|| 7 23) 4 53) 9 52)! 7 52|| 7 3| 5 14) 9 53 
13| Th 7 28] 4 50,10 55|| 7 23) 4 54/10 55); 7 0/10 54|| 7 3] 5 14/10 50 
14, Fr 7 27| 4 51/11 57|| 7 23] 4 55/11 57|| 7 1}11 55|| 7 2) 5 15/11 46 
15| -Sa a87)\4 -53\'>.. ' 7 22) 4 56). % 7. 2S" 16) ee 
16} S 7 26| 4 54/12 59||.7 22) 4 58/12 57] 7 3/12 53]| 7 2 5 17/12 41 
17, M 7 26| 4 55) 2 O|| 7 21] 4 59) 1 56) 7 1 52|| 7 2) 5 18) 1 37 
1s} Tu 7 25) 4.56] 3 Oj] 7 211 5 Oj 2 55|| 7 2 50)| 7 1| 5 19] 2 32 
19} W 7 25) 4 57| 3 57|| 7 211 5 1| 8 52)| 7 3 46|| 7 1] 5 20) 3 27 
20| Th 7 Q4| 4 58] 4 50|| 7 20) 5 2] 4 45)| 7 4 38|| 7 1) 5 21) 4 19 
21; Fr 7 23\ 5 oO] 5 38]| 7 20} 5 3) 5 33|| 7 5 27|| 7 O| 5 22) 5 7 
22| Sa 7 23| 5 1) 6 20)| 7 19| 5 5) 6 16)| 7 6 12|| 7 0} 5 23] & 53 
23) -S 7 22| 5 2| sets || 7 19] 5 6| sets || 7 sets || '7 0) 5 24) sets 
24, M 4°91) 8 3\ 6 2) 7 18} & 7 6) Si 7 6 9\| 6 59) 5 24] 6 20 
25| Tu 7 21| 5 5) 7 :10)| 7 17| 5 8 7 12)| 7 7 14|| 6 59) 5 25) 7 21 
26| W 7 20| 5. 6| 8 18]| 7 16} 5 9} 8 19|| 7 8 20|| 6 58) 5 26) 8 22 
27| Th 7 19| 5 7| 9 27|| 7 16) 5 11) 9 27|| 7 9 27|| 6 58] 5 27| 9 25 
98) Fr 7 18! 5 9/10 37|| 7 15] 5 12/10 36)| 7 5 16/10 35|| 6 57| 5 28/10 28 
29) Sa 7 17) 5 10/11 50\| 7 14) 5 13/11 47|| 7 5 17/11 44|| 6 57| 5 29)11 34 
30; S VelGle Ballina te ko) Sel4) 2. (tT ~~ {067 BT) (SSO races 
31| M 7 15) 5 12) 1. 3\| 7 12) 5 16)12 59|| 7 5 20]/12 54/| 6 56| 5 3112 40 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of Day of Day of Day of : Day of 
Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month |H. M. S. 
1 (12 3 28 8 |12 6 38]| 14 |12 9 O}} 20 |12 11 Of 26 |12 12 34 
Q |12 3 56 9 |12 7 3)| 15 |12 9 22) Q1 1/12 11 18)| 27 {12 12 46 
8 |12 424) 10 |12 7 27|)| 16 |12 9 43]| 22 |12 11 35]} 28 |12 12 58 
4 (12 4 52|} 11 |12 7 51)] 17 (12 10 3)| 23 |12 11 51]} 29 |12 13 10 
5 12 5 19|| 12 |12 8 15)) 18 {12 10 23]| 24 |12 12 6)]| 80 |12 13 20 
6 112 5 46) 13 |12 8 38]| 19 |12 10 42)| 25 {12 12 20)| 31 (|12 13 30 
Y \12 6 12 
Place Jan.| Begins Ends Jan. | Begins Ends Jan.; Begins Ends 
A. M H. M, Ho Meo) ane a We WAN es 
Boston..... 5 48 6 19 ll 5 48 6 28 5 44 6 39 
New York.. 5 45 6 21 ll 5 46 6 30 5 44 6 39 


1 
1 
Washington.| 1] 5 43 6 25 ll | 5 44 
Charleston..| 1 5 35 6 32 ll 5 37 


MOON’S PHASES, 1955 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
First Quarter ...... 1D. 3H. 29M. P.M. | Last Quarter . 5 
Full Moon ......... 8 7 44 AM. New, Moon Wc a 2 PM 
rst Quarter ...... 
Morning Stars—Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. Fronts ote oMaesonty Mats. : oe 


~ 


ad 
ae 


WX 


ee, 


“Ses 


Ba 


S 


ae 


Day of the Month | 


‘ 


aN ey 


ete! Se 
‘(Local Mean Time, 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 399. 


_ Calendar for 


A.M., 


ad : Calendar for 
8 iow mapas -c= Commence 
e Michigan, 3 arisecitna Pea nino 4 
: cbt 
S Northern California. 
a | Sun | Sun |Moon 
a Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 
H. M.|\H. M.}H. M.\|H. M.|H. M.\H. M 
1] Tu} 7 14 5 14} 2 
2} W | 7 13| 5 15] 3 Q3i| 7 
Soh <7 12105 4, wee9 
4) Fr 7 11) 5 5 7 315 
5} Sa 7 10) 5 6 Upon tas 
6| S 7 9| 5 20/rises || 7 6] 5 
7 M 7 8| 5 21| 6 25/| 7 5/5 
8| Tu. | 7 6) 5 23) 7 32!) 7 4) 5 
9) W 7 5| 5 24) 8 38/1 7 215 
10} Th | 7 4| 5 25) 9 42/' 7 1) 5 
11) Fr | 7 3) 5 27/10 45]| 7 O| 5 
12} Sa 7 1| 5 28/11 46|| 6 59] 5 
13) § 7 O| 5 29]... ..]| 6 57) 5 
14, M 6 59} 5 30/12 48]) 6 56) 5 
15} Tu 6 57) 5 32) 1 46/) 6 55| 5 
16} W 6 56) 5 33) 2 40)) 6 54) 5 
17| Th | 6 55] 5 34) 3 30)| 6 52) 5 
18) Fr 6 53} 5 35) 4 15!| 6 51) 5 
19} Sa | 6 52| 5 37| 4 54|| 6 49| 5 
201 S 6 50} 5 38) 5 28/| 6 48/ 5 
21} M 6 49] 5 39) 5 58]| 6 47| 5 
22| Tu 6 47| 5 40) sets || 6 45) 5 
23, W 6 46) 5 42| 7 13]| 6 44) 5 
24, Th 6 44) 5 43) 8 26]| 6 42) 5 
25) Fr 6 43] 5 44) 9 39]| 6 41) 5 
26| Sa | 6 41] 5 45/10 52|| 6 39) 5 
o7| S 6 40) 5 47].. 6 38] 5 
98; M- 6 38] 5 48|12 6G6|| 6 36] 5 


5 i 
light figures; 


Se wwron- 


DP HD AYDYADAARDAAADAARAAGWHAIWWG IW 


AMAAMAMAMIAAAMKAAUAHKKINA No on or an 


' Calendar for 
Washington, 
i , Kentucky,~ 
Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, and 
Central California. 


Sun |Moon 
Sets |R.&S./ 


M.|\H. M.\H. M. 
5 21 
22 


P.M. black) 


Sun 
Rises 


DXAARAARBBAAARARVRARAGADRAARAARG 


i") 
ec) 
S 


Sun on Meridia of Washington 


. Arizona, and 
Southern Californ 


Sets |R. 


NHR Sh epi dpr rat yime eden tmlesa tr cyer tent coed RBCS 


Sun |Mo 


NA WN 


RPWNHREROKOLCOSNAUMUEWNHH HS 


Qu 


Month H. M. s. cath H. M. S. Month H. M. s.| Monn H. M. S. Manin H. M. S. 
1/12 13 38 7 (12 14 13 13/12 14 18]| 19 1/12 13 58)) 25 |12 13 13 
2 |12 13 46 8 |12 14 16 14 |12 14 .16)| 20 |12 13 52}| 296 |12 13 4 
3 {12 13 53 9. |12 14 18 15 |12 14 14/) 21 |12 13 46))- 27 |12 12 54 
4 |1Z 12°59 10 |12 14 19 16/12 14 11 22 |12 13 39]) 28 |12 12 43 
5 |12 14 4 11 |12 14 20 U7 MELAS Til 82S" 42 13 31 
6 |12 14 9 12/12 44 19 18 |12 14 3 Q4 112 13 22 
Twilight 
Place Feb Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends 
H. M H. M. A. M. Ho A.M, H. M 
Boston.....} 1 5 38 6 50 Ir 5 28 7 Q1 5 15 7 13 
New York..| 1]. 5 37 6 51 Il 5 27 7 Q1 5 15 7 13 
Washington.| 1 5 35 6 54 11 5 27 7 Q1 5 15 7 13 
Charleston..| 1 5 32 6 56 11 5 25 7 Q1 5 16 7:12 
MOON’S PHASES, 1955 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) , 
Pull Moon. 2.2... 24 6D. 8H. 43M. P.M.| New Moon ........ 22D 10H. 54M. A.M. 
Last Quarter .....-. 4 2 40 P.M. P , 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Saturn. Evening Stars—Mars, Jupiter. 
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386 Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1 


= oT 


- 3rd Month MARCH, 1955 : 31 Days 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on*page 399 


Calendar for Calendar for 
Boston, New York City, Washington, 


¢ 3 Vv Kentucky, || ‘Georgia, Alabama, 
E Ee ae a Panierivena Oli uri, Kansas,” na. rk 

ag | grterateaweam | "SE, Bioko Ga | a Se 
Ef 8 | Nya tote Wyoming. and’ || Central C Southern California 
3 ot Oregon. Northern California. 

Z] 2 | Sa, | $2 [RBS | RES. | S28 RES)| Rite | Soe [RBS || wines | Sos [RRS 
= uoMin. Mig. wila.uin. Mia. wii. Me. Mia. MH. |B. 01H, 0. 
eee Ea: 6 37| 5 49] 1 15|| 6 35} 5 51) 1 Ti 6 33} 5 52] 1 5)| 6 29) 5 57/12 46 
91 W 6 35| 5 50| 2 18|| 6 33] 5 52] 2 13]| 6 32) 5 54) 2 7|| 6 27) 5 58) 1 49 
3) Th 6 33] 5 52] 3 13]| 6 32} 5 53] 3. 8i| 6 30) 5 553 3) 6 26) 5 59) 2 44 
4|- Fr 6 32) 5 53| 3 58/| 6 30! 5 54] 83 53] 6 29) 5 56) 3 49|) 6 251-5 59) 3 33 
5| Sa 6 30] 5 54] 4 36|| 6 29] 5 55) 4 32}| 6 27| 5 57) 4 29)! 6 241 6 O} 4 16 
65 6 28) 5 551 5 + 7|| 6 27| 5 57) 5 +411 6 26) 5 58) 5 3) 6 22; 6 1) 4 53 
 M 6 27| 5 56| rises || 6 25] 5 58] rises || 6 24) 5 59) rises |} 6 21) 6 2) rises 
8| Tu 6 25| 5 58] 6 21|| 6 24) 5 59] 6 21]| 6 23} 6 O} 6 22)) 6 20; 6 2) 6 21 
9) W 6-23) 5 59) 7 26|| 6 22; 6 O} 7 25)| 6 21; 6 1| 7 25]| 6 19] 6 3] 7 20 
10} Th 6 211 6 0} 8 30|| 6 21/6 1) 8 28) 6 20) 6 2} 8 26) 6 17| 6 4) 8 17 
bie hr 6 201 6 1! 9 32]; 6 191 6 2| 9 29|| 6 18} 6 3) 9 26)| 6 16) 6 5)} 9 15 
12} Sa 6 18} 6 3/10 34|| 6 17| 6 3/10 29)| 6 17| 6 4/10 26|| 6 15| 6 610 12 
13; S 6 16) 6 4/11 331} 6 16] 6 4/11 28]| 6 15) 6. 5\11 24/| 6 13) 6 6/11 7 
14, M Oaks 6 Sf. 6 14,6 5]... 6 141-66. ~o)) 619) 672 
15| -Tu 6 13] 6 612 30]| 6 12] 6 6/12 25|| 6 12) 6 7/12 19]/| 6 11) 6 8). 

16, W 611) 6 7| 1 22)| 6 111} 6 8 1 16/) 6 10) 6 8 1 11)}) 6 10| 6 9/12 SI 
eo Th 6 916 91 2 8 6 916. 9'2 Qi 6 9 6 9 1 57) 6 8} 6 9 1 38 
18} Fr 6 7| 6 10) 2 49|| 6 7 6 10) 2 43)| 6 7} 6 10) 2 39\| 6 7] 6 10) 2 22 
19} Sa 6 6) 6 11] 3 25|| 6 6 6 11) 8 20)| 6 6 611) 3 17|/| 6 6611) 3 2 
20| °S 6 4) 6 12) 3 56)| 6 4! 6 12} 3 53/| 6 4 6 12} 3 50]/| 6 4 6 11) 3 39 
21; M 6 2| 6 13) 4 25|| 6 2 6 13) 4 23)| 6 3) 6 13) & Ql]! 6 3] 6 12) 4 14 
22) Tu 6 1) 6 14) 4°52/} 6 1] 6 14) 4 51}! 6 1) 6 14] 4 50)| 6 2) 6 13) 4 48 
23, W 5 59) 6 15] sets || 5 59) 6 15) sets || 5 59] 6 15] sets'|| 6 0} 6 14) sets 
94, Th 5 57| 6 16) 7 19]} 5 58) 6 16] 7 17|| 5 58) 6 16) 7 16)| 5 59) 6 14, 7 9 
25) Fr 5 55| 6 18) 8 35)} 5 56] 6 17) 8 32|| 5 56) 6 17) 8 29)| 5 58) 6 15) 8 18 
26} Sa 5 54) 6 19) 9 52]! 5 54) 6 18) 9 47|| 5 55) 6 18) 9 44|| 5 57| 6 16) 9 28 
Q7| SS 5 52) 6 20/11 5/]| 5 53) 6 19/10 59)) 5 53) 6 19)/10 55)| 5 55) 6 17)10 37 
98} M 5 50) 6 21).. 5.51]; 6 20)... 5 51| 6 20)..-. 5 54) 6 17/}11 41 
29| Tu 5 48} 6 22/12 11)]| 5 49) 6 21/12 6|| 5 50) 6 21/12 1)| 5 53) 6 18)... 
30| W § 47) 6 23) 1 8} 5 48] 6 22} 1 3)! 5 48) 6 22/12 58)| 5 51) 6 19/12 40 
31| Th § 45| 6 24! 1 57|| 5 46] 6 23] 1 52/| 5 47| 6 23] 1 47|| 5 50] 6 19] 1 31 


Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month/)H. M. S.||Month/|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S,||Month/H. M. S, 
1-12-12 31 8 |12 10 59 14 |12 9 24)). 20 |12 740) 26 |12 5 52 
2». \12. 12.19 9 |12 10 44 15. |12 (9s 7). BPR 2 ee 23 ee 27> esse 
3/112 12; -7|| 10 |12 10 28) 16 {12 8 50)). 82 12-7. Si 98 112-5 46 
4 |12 11 54}; ll |12 10 13 LS 12° 8233 23 112 6 47|| 29 |12 4 58 
5 |12 11 41 Ue 12 9 S57) 18 WerceaIG 24 112. 6 29)| 30 J12 4 39 
6. M2 12H ass 12 9 41 19° }12' 7. S825 1256 TO SE ie Aeok 
7 (|12 11 13 
Twilight 
Place Mar.| Begins Ends Mar.| Begins Ends Mar. Ends 
H.M. | #.M. H. M, . M. er ae oes 
Boston.....| 1 5 4 7 22 11 A AG 7 35 Q1 7 47 
._ New York..| 1 5 A far -¥ 11 4 AT 7 34 Q1 7 46 
Washington.) 1 5 A 11 4-49 7 43 
Charleston..| 1 5 11 4 55 


MOON’S PHASES, 1955 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
First Quarter ...... 1D. TH. 40M, A.M. | Last Quarter ...... 16D, 11H. 36M. A.M. 
Fully Moonee. os seas, 8 10 41 A.M.| New Moon ........ 23 10 42 P.M. 
i First Quarter ...... 30 3 10 P.M. 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus,’ Saturn. Evening Stars—Mars, Jupiter. 


* 
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Day of the Week 


COIAR wren /|Day ofthe Month] — 


1 eee a) & poo : , , \ - Z 
— (Local Mean Time, A.M. es i ah 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 399 ~ : Ve ? 


Calendar for Calendar for 
New York City, Washington 
Virginia, Kentucky, | 


Wyoming, and 
Oregon. } Northern Calfornia. 


Sun |Moon 
Sets |R.&S. 


Sun | Sun |Moon|} Sun | Sun |M 


Sun |Moon : 
Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets. 


Sets (R.&S. 


Sun 
Rises 


Sun 
Rises 


H, 


2 36 45 
3) 9 44 
Aye 42 
4 3 4) 
4 28 39 
rises 
7.20 
8 22 
9 23 


7 2 
Sw 
7 = 
AAA ARAAAAMAAARAMAMAAAMRAAAARMRAARAAAARAAR: 


He Be Or Or Or Or Or Or Or Sr Or Or Or St Or Sr Sr Gr Gr Or Or Or Gr Or Gr Ot Gr Gt Gr Ot 
_ 
c=) 
Gr Or Or Sr Sr Sr St Sr Sr St Gr St Sr Gt St Gt Gr Sr Sr Sr Ge Sr St Or St Or St Sr Sr Sr 
Or Or Sr Sr Gr Su Sr Gr St Sr Gr Gr Sr Gt St Sr Sr Gr St Ot Gr Gr Or Gr Sr Sr Sr Or Or Sr: 
AARMRAMARAARARAAARAMRARARARARARRARAAH: 


or Or 


SO wooanrnws 


| Day of Day of 
& Month iH. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. 


17 13 [12 0 40), 19 [11 59 13] 25 |11 58 1 


Boston.....| 1 , 
New York..|. 1 4 10 
Washington.| 1 
Charleston..| 1 


Last Quarter ...... 15 


7 \12 2 
8 |12 2: -o]| 14 |12 0 24// 20 |11 59 O|] 26 |11 57 51 
9 |12 1 44 15° |12 0 9 21 |11 58 47 27. \1l 67 4a 
LOZ I2 1627 16 j11 59 55 22 j11 58 35 98° \11 67 Soa 
ite it2- 111 17 «(j11 59 40)} 23 {11 58 23 29 \11 57 2 
12 |12 0 55 18 |11 59 26 24 {11 58 12 30 {11 57 lo 
Twilight 
Apr. Begins Ends Apr. _ Beging Ends __ || Apr. | Begins | Ends — 
"Si, Siar nara Him. | H..M. H.M. | HM. 
4 6 8 2 11 3 47 8 16 21 3 26 8 33 = 
7 59 11 3 61 8 12 Q1 3 32 8 26 
413. 7 55 ll 3 56 8 7 Q1 3 38 8 20 
4 26 7 43 11 411 dane Q1 3 58 8 1 
MOON’S PHASES, 1955 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
arena 7D. 1H. 35M. A.M.| New Moon. ........22D. 8H. 6M. A.M. 
6 0 A.M. | First Quarter ...... 28 11 23 P.M. 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Saturn. ~ Evening Stars—Mars, Jupiter 


5th Month _ MAY, 1955 ; 31 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 399 


Northern California. 


Sun | Sun |Moon 
Site Ras. Rises! Sets |R.&S. 


ite ees 

3 ay Taecriy 2 Georgia, Alabama, 
Sorina Texas, New Mexico, 
g PATE 
is Wyoming, and Southern ‘ia. 
S i 

m 

a 

a 


1 42) 2 
. 57 43,3 3 
i 59 43| 3 34 
Bo 0 44| ri 
e os 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
Bi} 7 
er 8|.. 
9 
ai | 
BY 
u 
es | 
ay 
ah | 


Day of Day of Day of 

Month/H, M. § S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. §, 
ils We) fl Boss dame 11 56 16)| 20 {11 56 24\| 26 |11 56 53 
Be 11. 57>.0 11 56 15}| 21 j11 56 28)|- 27 111 56 59 
8 j11 56 53 11 56 16)| 22 {11 56 32/} 28 111 57 6 
4 |11 56 47 11 56 17|/| 23 {11-56 36)| 29 1/11 57 14 
5 |11 56 41 11 56 19|| 24 |11 56 41)| 30 [11 57 22 
6 56 47 
7 

Twilight 
Place Begins Ends 
‘. 5 . ALM, H, M, 

Boston..... 2 48 9 6 

New York.. 2 57 8 57 

Washington. 3 6 8 47 


Charleston. . 3 32 8 21 


MOON’S PHASES, 1955 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


Full Moon ,,....... 6D. 5H. 14M. PLM} New. Moot... occu: 21D. 3H. 58M. P.M. 
Last Quarter ...... 14 8 42 P.M. | First Quarter ...... 28 9 i A.M, 
Morning Star—Venus. Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 


ee. 
Mi, black) — 
see directions on page 399 


To obtain 


Oe lai SM Ge aE ae a 
a) New England, ‘ Connecticut, || Virginia, Kentucky, 
PSiiae: N. Y. State, __ || Pennsylvania, Ohio, issouri, Kansas, ~ 
s| @ | Mie Wisconsin, Indiana, [iiinois, Colorado, Utah, 
~§ 4 BE and es ae Nebraska, Nevada, and. 
be) eee greed : oop oming andr | Central California 
° ° 
bb > ; [Scan Se: ars SaaS gee | ee rere as eS 
EB) & | rises | Seca |R-aS:|| Rive | Ste NSCS|| Suz.) $82 Asoei), 
H. M.|H. M\H. M.\|n. MJ. wie. M.||\a. Mla. Me. mM. 
1 4 26| 7 30; 1 52|| 4 31! 7 25) 1 55|| 4 36] 7 19] 1 58 
2 4 26| 7 31] 2 20)| 4 31] 7 25) 2 24/| 4 36!'7 20] 2 28 
3 4 25| 7 31| 2 52!| 4 30) 7 26) 2 58]| 4 36) 7 21 2 
A 4 25) 7 32) rises || 4 30| 7 27) rises || 4 35] 7 22| rises 
‘5 4 24) 7 33) 7 54]| 4 30] 7 27| 7 48]| 4 35| 7 22 43 
6 4 24) 7 33) 8 40|| 4 29] 7 28) 8 34]| 4 35] 7 23 29 
4 4 24) 7 34) 9 20)| 4 29] 7 29) 9.-15]] 4 34) 7 23 10 
8 4 23) 7 35) 9 54|| 4 29] 7 29) 9 51]| 4 34) 7 24 47 
4 23) 7 35|10 25|| 4 29) 7 30|10 22/| 4 34] 7 25/10 19 
4 23) 7 36)10 53)| 4 28) 7 30/10 51]| 4 34) 7 25/10 49 
4 23) 7 36)11 18]| 4 28)-7 31/11 17]| 4 34| 7 26/11 16 
4 23) 7 37\11 44|| 4 28) 7 31/11 44|| 4 34) 7 26/11 44 
LPS T RDO s02 Oa ae OS la FT LSS lik peel AoA @T (26lr one 
4 23) 7 38/12 11|| 4 28) 7 32/12 12)| 4 34] 7 27\12 13 
4 23) 7-38)12 38); 4 28) 7 33/12 41]| 4 34) 7 27/12 44 
4 23) 7 39) 1 11]| 4 28) 7 33) 1 15)| 4 34) 7 28).1 19 
4 23) 7 39) 1 50)| 4 28) 7-33) 1 56)| 4 34) 7 28) 2 1 
4 23) 7 39| 2 38]| 4 28] 7 34) 2 45]| 4 34) 7 28) 2 50 
4 23) 7 39] sets || 4 28) 7 34) sets || 4 34) 7 29) sets 
4 23) 7 40) 8 18)| 4 29) 7 34) 8 12|| 4 34) 7 2918 8 
4 23) 7 40| 9 3)|| 4 29) 7 34) 8 59]| 4 34) 7 29) 8 56 
4 23) 7 40) 9 40)]| 4 29) 7 35) 9 37|| 4 34) 7 29) 9 35 
4 24) 7 40/10 11) 4 29| 7 35/10 9]| 4 35} 7 29110 8 
4 24) 7 40)10 38]| 4 30) 7 35)10 38)| 4 35) 7 29|10 37 
4 7 4 7 4 zk 
4 7 4 if 4 uf 
4 7 +h 7 4 il 
4 7 4 7 4 7 
4 7. 4 7 4 7 
4 7 ; 


Davetl m.'s.||Month|H. M. s. Month H. M. s.| Month|H. M.S. 
7 (11 57 38 7 (11 58 38|| 13 |11 59 49// 19 |12 1 6 
Q jill 57 AV 8 |11 58 50 14°-.)12 0-2 20 112 1 19 
3 11 6% 57 9115592" Ti (eelo 112) O84 SI 232 
4 |11 &s° 10 11-59 13 1G 412" 0-27 22 112 1 45 
5 J11 58 17 1 111-59 26 17 +|12 #O 40 23 112 +1 «+58 
6 |11 58 27 ter 4459 37 18" 41125 0-53 A NI2S 2a 
Twilight 
Place June| Begins Ends June Begins Ends = 
(arroan. Ae ne Ruel wm. 
Boston.....| 1 217 9 39 1M 2 10 9 49 91 
New York..| 1 2 29 9 27 inl 2 22 9 37 21 
Washington.|. 1} 2 40 915° || 11] 2 36 
Charleston..| 1 8 41 11 $11 


MOON’S PHASES, 1955 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


Day of 

Month|H. M. S. 
95° 112) 2524 
26 |12 2 36 
7 \12 2 49 
2812 Ses2 
29 |12 314 
30° |12 3 26 

Begins Ends 

2 8 9 55 

2 22 9 41 

2 34 


3 11 


P H. 12M. BM. 
Full Moon ........- 5D. 9H. 8M.  _A.M.|{ New Moon ........ 19D. 11H. 
A.M.| First Quarter ...... 26 8 44 P.M. 
Se oe ages : six eine Stars—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 


3 
iorning Stars—Mercury, Venus. 


Ne hee oe 


iz 
Ne 


390 oo Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1955 
ith Month JULY, 1955 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on-page 399 


45 s 

ao 4 

mm ) 3 

i z| & Michigan, Wiseonsin, 

: A F 2 N. and §. Dakota, 
le cs) Washington, and 
* a 3 Oregon. PS ee as bobo | [Sah ark PS - 

: n 
modi 2 | San.| Sup Moca) Se.| Soe (RS SE. | Rises | Soee [R 
> Pe M. 
Rs 1] Fr - 
a 
? 2| Sa 57 
y : 57 

i" 5) Tu a 

p 6| W 
7 58) 
8 59 
9 59 
e 
ey 
kb 


se 


"eta 


Ht. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

“4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


NN sss 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


eath H. M. S. Month Month H. M. S. rence 

12 338 8 20 
3 49|| 9 21 
4 ol] 10 ry) 
411] 11 28 
4 22|| 12 24 
4 32|| 13 25 
4 42 


G9 09 1 et et OO © OO FE AE D'Or St HB 09 1 OE et OS 


alll apa ecaaill ancolll anol med 


26 
Q7 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Twilight 
Place July Begins Ends 
H.M. | HM. 
Boston.....{ 1 Q 24 9 46 21 
New York..| 1 2 35 9 34 Q1 
Washington.| 1 2 48 9 22 
Charleston..| 1 3 22 8 49 
MOON’S PHASES, 1955 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Full Moon ......... 5D, H, ; .M, 
past Guster 12 4 aout PM Diet cree otmbee oes 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus. 


34M. A.M, 
. A.M. 


¢ ae > JS 5. 5 on on 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) — 
‘To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 399 


Calendar for 


3 Calendar for || —_ Calendar f. 

2 | a : ston, New York City, Washineton: F 
eo} 9° New England, Connecticut, bb sep Kentucky, 
Si ae N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Missouri, Kansas, 
2 o ae Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, . Colorado, Utah, - 
£ 3 N. and 8. aps Aa eatery G Nev: an 

i yoming, an ! Central Calif '- 
7) ‘S Oregon. Northern California. — 
me > Ss f | 
3 un Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun ! S M 
ala Rises -|| Rises'| Sets |R.&S. Rises | Sets [R.&S. 


m 
‘i 


‘lia H, M.\H. . MH. M.|\H. M.\|A. M.\H. ° ra 
pi  1) M~ | 4 52] 7 4 56| 7 16] 2 47/1 5 0] 7 5 ; 
2g} Tu | 4 53] 7 4 56| 7 15| 3 46/| 5 1] 7 | 5 15} 

3|. W 4 54) 7 457) 7 14) rises || 5 2! 7 5 6 
4| Th | 4 55] 7 4 58) 7 5 37 5 6. 
4 5| Fr | 4 56] 7 4 59| 7 5 Al 7 5 6 
3 6| Sa. | 4 57| 7 5 0| 7 5 57 5 6 
j as 4 58) 7 5 17 ‘5. 6| 7 5 6 
s| M 4 59| 7 5 27 5 77, 5 6 
9| Tu | 5 O17 ees 7 5 87 5 6 
10} W So ee: 5-4 7 5 817 5 6 
The hs sebs Bie 5 517 5 917 5 6 
12} Fr |'5 3/7 5 6| 7 5 10) 6 5 6 
13} Sa | 5 4) 7 5 Wl 7 5 11| 6 5 6 
4) S Bc biAgr 5 8| 7 5 12] 6 5 6 
15| M 5 6) 7 5 916 5 13| 6 5 6 
a6}. Tu | 5 77 5 10] 6 5 14] 6 5 6 
Z 171 W 5 816 5 11/6 5 15| 6 5 6 
1s} Th | 5.10] 6 5 12) 6 5 16| 6 5 6 
jo} Fr | 5 11/6 5 13] 6 5 17/1 6 5 6 
20| Sa | 5 12) 6 5 14| 6 5 18] 6 5 6 
ail s 5 13| 6 5 15| 6 5 18] 6 5 27|.6 
22| M 5 14| 6 5 16] 6 5 19] 6 5 6 
93| Tu | 5 15) 6 5 17] 6 5 20] 6 5 6 
24, W 5 16] 6 5 18| 6 5 21] 6 5 6 
95| Th | 5 17\ 6 5 19] 6 5 221 6 5 6 3 
26|. Fr | 5 18] 6 5 20) 6 5 23] 6 5 6 
a7] Sa | 5 19} 6 5 21| 6 5 24) 6 5 6 
‘ 28| S 5 20) 6 5 22) 6 5 25] 6 5 6 
29) M 5 21) 6 5 23] 6 5 26| 6 39|| 5 6 
30| Tu 45 22| 6 5 24) 6 5 27| 6 34) 2 40\| 5 6 
7 311 W +! 5 231 6 5 25) 6 35| 3 38|| 5 28] 6 32]-3 42)| 5 6 27 


5 Sun on Meridian of Washington 


eet Nets \Montha. M. 8. Day of la. M. s.||Menth H. M. S. Mochi. M. Ss. 
> 1 |12 615 8 |12 5 36 14 |12 4 41 20 |12 3 26 96 |12 1 53 
2 12 6 12 9 |12 5 29 15 |12 4 30 21 12 3.11 97 112 1 36 
B112".6 -7 10, 1275.20 16 |12 4 18 Q2 |12 2 57 98 |12 119 
Am NS Ge 2 11] 12 511 17 \12 «4 «G 23 112 2 42 29 12 1 «21 
5 |12 5 57 1" 2 Se 52 18). 2,43; 53: Q4 |12 2 26 30 |12 O 43 
7 6 |12 5 51 13 |12 4 52 19 |12 3 40 25 |12 2 10 31 |12 O 25 
; 7 |12 5 44 
‘ 

q Twilight 

; Place Aug.| Begins Ends || Aug.) Begins Ends Aug.| Begins Ends | 

; H, M. H. M. H. M. H. M. HoM: WW Bpas | 

4 Boston.....| 1 2 57 9 15 11 3 13 8 56 21 329 | 8 37% 

: New York..| 1 3 6 9°6 11 3 19 8 50 21 3 34 8 31 
Washington.| 1 | 3°14 8 58 11 | 3 28 8.41 21) 3 41 8 25 
Charleston..| 1 3.41 8 31 -|} li 3 50 8 20 Q1 3 59 8 7 

; MOON'S PHASES, 1955 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) _ E 
-Full Moon .......-- 3D. 2H, 30. P.M.| New Moon ......... 17D. 2H. 58M. P.M. 
i Rifsibore neste AM. 
a eA ee ia x a Pe FE aE ne Neary, Pree sateen 


ee ; 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1955 


SEPTEMBER, 1955 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M, black) 


1 : To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 399 | 
;| 
3, | ec | cere. | eee | Sees 
: New Englan . A . 
=| = | ance’ Sinan || MBM tack || “SaaS || eee eros 
D2) & | Mantsccaccy || lame Neorand || ceateal California, || Southern California 
; 4 ¥ - Oregon. Northern California. 3 
Bl Z| ae] So (Rare) Sse, | See [Ras aes | SO |RSS ees | Sees (aS. 
4 oo win. win. milf. wig. M\n. M\|H. M.\H. M.j\H. M.|\|H. M.\H. M.\H. M. 
£ i] Th | 5 24] 6 35| 4 39] 5 26) 6 34° 4 41]| 5 98) 6 31| 4 44)| 5 Sd] 6 25) 4 51 
+4 9} Fr | 5 25| 6 34 rises || 5 27| 6 32|rises || 5 29) 6 29 rises 5 35) 6 24] rises 
pe 8) Sa 5 26| 6 32] 6 50|| 5 28] 6 30] 6 51|| 5 30) 6 28) 6 53 5 36| 6 23) 6 57 
Zl 4)- S$ 5 27| 6 30| 7 18|| 5 29| 6 28) 7 21)| 5 31) 6 26; 7 23)| 5 36) 6 21 7j3l 
. 5| M 5 28| 6 28] 7 50|| 5 30) 6 27| 7 54)! 5 32) 6 25) 7 57|| 5 37| 6 20) 8 9 
rf 6. Tu | 5 29| 6 27] 8 28]| 5 31) 6 25) 8 32)| 5 33) 6 23) 8 37 5 38) 6 19) 8 53 
7) W 5 30| 6 25] 9 12/| 5 32] 6 23] 9 18]| 5 34) 6 22) 9 23)| 5 38) 6 17) 9 41 
g| Th | 5 32| 6 23/10 5)|| 5 33) 6 22/10 11]| 5 35) 6 20/10 17|| 5 39) 6 16/10 36 
‘i 9| Fr 5 33| 6 21/11. 6|| 5 34) 6 20/11 12)| 5 36) 6 18/11 18}| 5 39) 6 15/11 37 
t 10| Sa 5 34, 6 20)... & 35) 06> 39) 2 SST GS Vale ae 5 40) 6 13)... . 
cm | S 5 35| 6 18|12 13]| 5 36] 6 17/12 19]| 5 37] 6 15/12 25|| 5 41] 6 12/12 42 
12} M 5 36] 6 16] 1 24)| 5 37) 6 15] 1 30|| 5 38) 6 14| 1 34) 5 41) 6 11/ 1 48 
ki 13| Tu | 5 37| 6 14) 2 36|| 5 38] 6 13) 2 40|| 5 39} 6.12) 2 44!) 5 42) 6 9) 2 55 
14, W 5 38] 6 12] 3 48|| 5 39] 6 11] 3 50|| 5 40) 6 11) 3 53)| 5 43) 6 8) 4 0 
15} Th | 5 39} 6 11) 4 59) 5 40) 6 10) 5 § 41,6 915 O 5 43'6 75 3 
pa 16| Fr | 5 40) 6 9} sets || 5 41] 6 8) sets || 5 42) 6 7| sets || 5 44] 6 5) sets 
. 17| Sa 5 41| 6 7| 6 26|| 5 42) 6 6) 6 28)| 5 43] 6 6) 6 31)| 5 45) 6 4) 6 39 
be 18; <S 5 48) 6 5) 6 55|| 5 43) 6 5] 6 59|| 5 44) 6 4) 7 21) 5 45) 6 3) 7 13 
19} M 5 44/6 3] 7 27|| 5 44) 6 3) 7 31\| 5 45) 6 2) 7 36]| 5 46) 6 1) 7 50 
20| Tu | 5 45] 6 2} 8 3]| 5 45) 6 2! 8 8 5 45] 6 1) 8 13)| 5 47| 6 0} 8 30 
21; W 5 46} 6 OO} 8 44)| 5 46) 6 0} 8 50|| 5 46) 5 59) 8 56) 5 47) 5 59) 9 14 
Q 92} Th | 5 47| 5 58] 9 30]] 5 47) 5 58] 9 °35)| 5 47)-5 58] 9 42|| 5 48) 5 57)10 1 
23) Fr 5 48! 5 56/10 22)| 5 48} 5 56/10 27|| 5 48) 5 56/10 34/) 5 49) 5 56/10 52 
24) Sa 5 49} 5 54/11 17|| 5 49) 5 54/11 23]) 5 49) 5 54/11 28]| 5 49) 5 55/11 46 
25) S SSO OPOSi cw § 601° 5 B3ic 23.) o SOW Slag. 5 50| 5 S3)s... 
96} M 5 51} 5 51/12 16]| 5 51) 5 52/12 22)| 5 51) 5 52/12 26)| 5 51) 5 52/12 42 
bed 27, Tu | 5 52) 5 49] 1 19]| 5 52) 5 50) 1 23]| 5 52) 5 50) 1 27|| 5 51) 5 50; 1 38 
oid 98) W 5 53] 5 47| 2 23)| 5 53) 5 48) 2 26)|) 5 53) 5 48) 2 29)| 5 52) 5 49) 2 36 
ig 29| Th | 5 54) 5 46} 3 28) 5 54) 5 46) 3 30)| 5 54) 5 46) 3 32\| 5 53) 5 48) 3 36 
; 30| Fr 5 55| 5 44] 4 36]| 5 55| 5 44] 4 36)) 5 55| 5 45] 4 37|| 5 53) 5 46] 4 37 
: Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M, S.||Month/H. M. S. 
1 |12 0 6 7 111 58 8 13 j11 56 4 19 {11 53 56)) 25 |11 51 50 
2 j11 59 47 8 |11 57 48 14/11 55 42)| 20 {11 53 35 26 11 51 29 
3 {11 59 28 9 |11 57 27 15 |tl_55 2) 21. |11 53°14 547 ion @ Vie) ee?) 
4 {11 59 8 LOVE BT oF 16 |11 55-0 92 |11 52 53 28 |11 50 49 
5 j11 58 49 ll /11 56 46 Th jE Sans9 2 |11 52 32)} 29 {11 50 29 
6 12 18 Q4 52 11 
a Twilight 
Place Sept.| Begins Ends Sept.| Segins Ends Sept.| Begins Ends 
H. M,. H. M H. M. H. M. M. #H. 
Boston.....| 1 3 44 8 15 11 3 59 7 54 21 411°) 735 
New York..| 1 3 49 8 11 11 4 Q 7 51 21 4 14 7 32 
Washington.| 1 Q1 4 16 7 29 
Charleston..| 1 Qi 4 24 7 22 


MOON’S PHASES, 1955 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Full Moon ......... 2D. 2H. 59M. A.M.| New Moon ........ 16D. 1H, 19M, AM 
Last Quarter ...... 9 2 59 A.M. | First Quarter .... 23 10 0 P.M. 
Morning Stars—Mars, Jupiter. Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Saturn. 


iia 5 


} 


,, 
5 


Day of the Month | 


a oe eS Oy: 


Pav eh. m. slimenchia. mM. s.|[Month|n. M. s.||Monen(H, M. s.||Moneh|H. M. 5, 
j 1 |11 49 49], 8 (11 47 41|| 14 [11-46 si 90 [11 44 64)| 96 lI) 4a 5 oe 
2 |11 49 30 9 |11 47 25 15 |11 45 55)|) -21 |11 44 44 27 «\11 43 58 
3 1149 11 iO |11 47 9 16 j11 45 42)) 22 {11 44 35 28 j11 43 52° 
4 {11 48 52 11 }11 46 53 17 «=(j11 45 29 23 |11 44 26)| 29° |11 43 48 
5 j11 48 34 12 |11 46 37 18 |11 45 17)| 24 |¥1 44 18) 30 411 43 44 
6 {11 48 16 13 {11 46 22/| 19 |11 45 5 25 \11 44 11 31 {11 43 41 
7 ‘|11 47 58 
Twilight 
Place Oct. | Begins Ends Oct.| segins Ends — Oct.| Begins Ends 
H. M. fA ip aa eae H. M. H. M. 
Boston.....| 1 A 24 4 35 6 58 21 4 A5 6 45 
New York..| 1°], 4 25 4 35 6 58 21) 4 45 6 44 we 
Washington.| 1] 4 27 4 36 6 57 Q1| 4 46 6 43 
Charleston..| 1 4 32 . 4 38 6 55 Q1 4 45 6 44 
MOON’S PHASES, 1955 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
ae ene 1D. 2H. 17M. P.M.|New Moon ........15D 2h, 32M. P.M. 
Est ee ester Se 8 9 4 AM. | First Quarter... 23 6 4 PM. 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Mars, Jupiter. 


SODISM POW 


= iat 


Day of the Week 


Sun |Moon|| sun 


an Time, A.M., light 
_ To obtain Standatd Time see directions on page 399 


Wyoming, and 
Northern California, 


-|) Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


|Z. MH. MH. M. 


Sun |Moon 


f 
Sa 5 42) rises || 5 56] 5 43] rises 
S 5 41 5 57| 5 41| 5 54 
M 5 39 5 58} 5 40] 6 31 
Tu 5 37 5 59| 5 38) 7 15 
Ww 5 35 6 0| 5 36/8 8 
Th 5 34/9 1/6 11/535/9 7 

5 32/10 7|| 6 2] 5 33/10 13 

5 30/11 16|| 6 3) 5 32/11 21 

5 29/.. ..|| 6 4] 5 30).. .. 

5 27|12 27|| 6 5] 5 29/12 30 

5 25] 1 38/| 6 6] 5 27/ 1°40 

5 24) 2 46]/| 6 7| 5 26) 2 47 

5 22] 3 53/| 6 8] 5 24) 3 53 

5 21/4 59] 6 9] 5 23) 4 58 

5 19] sets || 6 5 21)! sets 

5 17] 5 26]| 6 5 

5 16) 6 1] 6 5 

5 14) 6 40)/ 6 5 

5 13) 7 25)| 6 5 

5 11] 8 14|| 6 5 

5 10/9 7|| 6 5 

5 810 5)]| 6 5 

5 7 6 5 

5 5. 6 5 

5 4 6 5 

5 3 6 5 

5 1 6 5 

5 0 6 5 

4 58 6 5 

4 57 6 5 

4 56 6 


figures; P.M., 


7 Sun Moon 
Sets |R.&S. 


57| 5 42) 5 57 
57| 5 41) 6 35 
58) 5 39 
59 


SOrAGAE WMH SO 


ANUAAAAKKAAMAMAMNMMKMAMKHMMKMMMMMAMAH 


black) 


DD AAAPALARAAGARAAAARAAAAHDAAEANAAAaAaAa: 


Evening Stars—Venus, Saturn. 


AKAAAKAAAKAAKAAKAAKAMKHAAKMAAAKaAMa! 


pt id et pt et ed et et eet ON ON ND ND ND AD ND 


. M\H. MJ. M 
56] 5 44] rises 


WWW WW & Ww 


mh & 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1955 _ 


NOVEMBER, 1955 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 399 


S| x eee New York City, 
leer New England, Connecticut, 
$ eal N, Y. State, Pennsylvania, io, 
© Michigan, W_sconsin, In ois, 
gs N. and 8. Bak OF eae oe 
= s Be Gene oe Northern California. 
| 2 | Sus,| Sun [Mace] kee, | Som [MISH ice <us,| Su (Ros 
"lr win. Mig. m.\|z. M.\H. M.\H. M. jig. Miz. M\|H. M. 
ieee an "6 39 4 54| 8 51 6 30) 4 57) 5 58 6 17| 5 10) 6 21 
2) W 6 34) 4 53] 6 50!| 6 31) 4 56} 6 56 6 18} 5 9) 7 21 
3| Th | 6 35| 4 52] 7 56)| 6 32) 4.55) 8 2 6195 8 8 26 
oy 4) Fr 6 36) 4 51| 9 Gi 6 33) 4 54) 9 12 6 19} 5. 7| 9 33 
i 5! Sa | 6 37| 4 50/10 18|| 6 34] 4 53/10 23 6 20| 5 7/10 40 
: 6} S 6 39) 4 48/11 30|| 6 36) 4 52/11 33 6 21; 5 6/11 45 
7| M_ | 6 40} 4 47). 6 37| 4 50)... 6 22; 5 5)..-.. 
8| Tu | 6 41) 4 46/12 38]| 6 38] 4 49/12 40 6 23| 5 4/12 47 
9} W 6 42) 4 45) 1 45]; 6 39] 4 48) 1 46 6 24,5 4) 1 48 
10) Th 6 44) 4 44! 2 50]! 6 40) 4 47) 2 49 6 25; S 3] 2 47 
1t, Fr 6 45| 4 43) 3 55)| 6 41] 4 46) 3 53 6 26, 5 .2| 3 45 
12] Sa | 6 46] 4 42) 4 58/| 6 43) 4 45) 4 55 6 27 5 1| 4 43 
iors) 6 48} 4 41) 6 1]| 6 44) 4 44) 5 57 6 28; 5 1] 5 40 
144, M 6 49|-4 40] sets || 6 45] 4 44) sets 6 28) 5 O} sets 
15} Tu 6 50} 4 39) 5 20]| 6 46) 4 43) 5 26 6 29| 5 0} 550 
16} W 6 51) 4 38) 6 8) 6 47| 4 42) 6 14 6 30! 4 59) 6 38 
17| Th | 6 53| 4 37) 7 O|] 6 49) 4 41) 7 6 6 31| 4 59] 7 30 
18}. Fr 6 54) 4 36| 7 57|} 6 50) 4 40) 8 2 6 32! 4 58) 8 23 
19) Sa 6 55| 4 35) 8 55]/ 6 51) 4 39) 8 59 6 33) 4 58).9 18 
90; S 6 56) 4 34) 9 55]| 6 52) 4 38) 9 58 6 341 4 57\10 13 
21} M 6 58} 4 34/10 56)| 6 53! 4 38/10 59 6 35| 4 57/11 9 
& 22) Tu 6 59) 4 33)11 59]| 6 54) 4 37/12 O -6 36) 4 56 me 
93) W 7 O| 4 32).. ..|| 6 56) 4 37)... .. 6 37) 4 56/12 6 
ao Th | 7 1) 4 32|.1 3] 6 57) 4 36) 1 $8 6 38) 4 56) 1 4 
25| Fr 7 2 4 31) 2 10!) 6 58) 4 36) 2 9 6 38])'4 55) 2 4 
26} Sa 7 4 4 31!) 8 20!| 6 59) 4 35) 3 18 6 39| 4 551 3 8 
i, Q7| <8 Y 5) 4 30) 4 33]) 7 O| 4 35) 4 29 6 40) 4 55) 4 16 
Gx; 98) M 7 6| 4 30\rises || 7 1] 4 34) rises 6 44) 4 55/ rises 
i, 29; Tu 7 ‘VT 4 29) 4 32)| 7 2) 4 34! 4 38 6 42).4 5415 2 
30) W 7 8| 4 29) 5 36/| 7 3] 4 34) 5 42 6 43) 4 541 6 7 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Month|H. M, S.||MonehiH, Monet . s.llMenthin. m. s.liench le. M. Say 
1 |11 43 39 11 46 55 
2 |11 43 37 ll 47 13 
3 11 43 36 ll 47 32 
4 j11 43 37 11 47 52 
5 11 43 38 11 48 19 
6 |11 43 39 


Twilight : 
Place Nov. y -| Begins Ends Nov.| Begins Ends 
H. M. H. M. Tew. HM. 
Boston... tices 5 8 6 20 Q1 5 20° 6 12 
New York.. 5.6 6 21 Q1 5 17 6 14 
Washington. 5 6 6 22 21) 5 16 6 16 
Charleston. . 56 1 6 26 Q1 5 9 6 23 


MOON’S PHASES, 1955 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


Last Quarter ....... 6D. 4H, 56M. P.M. | First Quarter ...... 22D. 12H, 2 
New Moon ........ 14 q 1 A.M. | Full Moon .......; 29 11 Ee AM, 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Mars, Jupiter. Evening Stars—Venus, Saturn. 
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Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1955 395 


12th Month DECEMBER, 1955 31 Days 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 399 


= - 
S| a |- Sioeon” || cw Seek Gt, |] seer: (lateness 
6 New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
Si Se N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
S| g | "Matas ‘Darore”™ || oye Rtnrana |] Caomade, Ctgh. | Texas, New exo, 
= . Washington, and Now omning, and | Ea Central California. || Southern California, 
- [sbi ctaree Seiten 0) | RAMEE RPL (te 
z =| Ricca | Sees [caed|| Riess | Sees [SOSH See, | Sum egos || Sumi |, Sonam 
7. M.jH. ula. Mia. Mla u.la. wile. win. wl. wile. wale wl Me 
1} Th 7 9) 4 29) 6 47|| 7 4| 4 33] 6 53]| 6 59] 4 38] 6 59]| 6 44) 4 54] 7 16 
2| Fr 7 10| 4 28} 8 2|| 7 5] 4 33) 8 6|| 7 O] 4 38] 8 11]] 6 45! 4 54] 8 26 
3] Sa 7 11) 4 28) 9 16]| 7 6) 4 33) 9 20]| 7 1] 4 38] 9 23]! 6 45| 4 54] 9 34 
41 § 7 12) 4 28/10 28/| 7 '7| 4 33/10 30]| 7 2] 4 38/10 33]| 6 46] 4 54/10 39 
5} M 7 13) 4 28/11 37|| 7 8] 4 33/11 38|| 7 3] 4 38/11 39]] 6 47] 4 54/11 41 
6| Tu 7 14) 4 28)/.. hem Oh 433 he 7 Al 4 38).. ..|| 6 48] 4 54]... 
"| W 7 15) 4 28/12 43]| 7 10) 4,.33}12 43)| 7 5); 4 38/12 441! 6 49] 4 54/12 47 
8| Th-_| 7 16) 4 28) 1 48]| 7 11] 4 33) 1 47]! 7 6] 4 38] 1 46/| 6 49) 4 54] 1 40 
9| Fr 7 17| 4 28).2 51) 7 12) 4 33) 2 491] 7 7) 4 38) 2-47]! 6 50] 4 54) 2 38 
10} Sa 7 18] 4 28] 3 53)|| 7 13) 4 33) 3 50]| 7 8) 4 38) 3 47/| 6 51] 4 55] 3 35 
11} S 7 19) 4 28) 4 55|| 7 14) 4 33) 4 50|| 7 9] 4 38) 4 46]| 6 52) 4 55) 4 31 
1%; M 7 20) 4 28) 5 52|| 7 14] 4 33) 5 46]| 7 9] 4 38) 5.43]| 6' 52) 4-55) 5 26 
13} Tu | 7 20) 4 28) 6 46|| 7 15) 4 33) 6 40/| 7 10] 4 38] 6 36\| 6 53] 4 55) 6 18 
144 W 7 Q21| 4 28] sets || 7 16) 4 33) sets || 7 11] 4°38] sets || 6 54] 4 56] sets 
15|> Th 7 22| 4 28) 5 49) 7 17) 4 34) 5 55)| 7 12) 4 39)..6 O|| 6 54) 4 56] 6 17 
16} Fr 7 23| 4 29) 6 47|| '7 17| 4 34] 6 52)| 7 12) 4 39) 6 57/| 6 55| 4 56] 7 11 
17] Sd 7 23) 4 29) 7 47|| 7 18) 4 34! 7 50]} 7 13) 4 39) 7 55|| 6 56] 4 57) 8 6 
18} S 7 24| 4 29) 8 47|| 7 19| 4 34) 8 50/| 7 14) 4 40) 8 53|| 6 56) 4 5719 2 
19) M 7 24) 4 30| 9 48]| 7 19) 4 35| 9 50)) 7 14) 4 40) 9 52/| 6 57| 4 57) 9 58 
20| Tu | 7 25) 4 30/10 51)| 7 20) 4 35/10 52)! 7 15) 4 40/10 52!) 6 57| 4 58110 54 
21; W 7 26) 4 31/11 54|| 7 20) 4 36/11 53); 7 15) 4 41/11 54|| 6 58] 4 58)11 51 
22) Th G96 42317. - | 7. 2045365... 4 15) 4 415 .*, 6 58} 4 59]... 
23) Fr 7 27) 4 32) 1 Oj] 7 21) 4 37|12 59|| 7 16) 4 42/12 57/| 6 59) 4 59/12 51 
24) Sa Y 27| 4 32) 2 8|| 7 22} 4 37) 2 Gil 7 16) 4 43) 2 4] 6 59) 5 O| 1 54 
25| S Y 27) 4 33) 3 21)| 7 22) 4 38) 3 17|| 7 17) 4 43) 3-13]! 7 O| 5 os O 
26) M 7 28) 4.33] 4 33]| '7 23) 4 39) 4 28)! 7 17| 4 44) 4 24/1 7 O15 1) 4 8 
27| Tu | 7 28) 4 34) 5 43]| 7 23) 4 39) 5 38|]| 7 18) 4 44) 6 33/1 7 1) 5 2) 5 16 
28] W 7 28) 4 35] rises || 7 23] 4 40] rises ||] 7 18] 4 45/ rises || 7 1) 5 2] rises 
29; Th 7 29| 4 36) 5 34|| 7 23) 4 41] 5 39)| 7 18) 4 46] 5 43/| 7 1/5 316 O 
30| Fr 7 29| 4 36) 6 51\| 7 24) 4 42! 6 55|| 7 19) 4 47| 6 59||'7 21 5 4] 7 12 
31; Sa 4 29| 4 37) 8 -7\| 7 24)-4 42) 8 10)! 7 19| 4 47; 8 13]| 7 2) 5 4] 8 21 


Day of Day of Day of Day of 
eth H. M. S. Month H. M. S.||[Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S. 


i 48 55 8 |11'51.45)} 14 |11 54 30)) 20 {11 57 26), 26 |12 O 

11 49 18 9 |11 52-312|| 15 j11 54 59)) 21 /|11 57 56) 27 |12 O 

Ti 49 41); 10 {11 52 39)} 16- {11 55 28)| °22 |11 58 26); 28 |12 1 25 
1 
2 
2 


11 53 6]| 17 /11 55 58/} 23 |11 58 56]| 29 |12 
11 50 29} 12 {11 53 34)| 18 {11 56 27|) 27 /|11 59 26)| 30 |12 
11 50 54} 13 11:54 2} 19 /11 56 57|) 25 /|11 59 56)| 31 {12 


st Ot 69 OH 
=) 
—_ 
or 
—) 
or 
a 
just 


Twilight 


Place Dec, | Begins Ends Dec.| Begins Begins Ends 
H. mM. | #. M, H. M. H. iM. | Hw 
Boston.:...| 1 5 29 6 9 11 5 38 5 44 6 13 
New York..| 1 5 26 6 11 1l-| 5 35 5 41 6 15 
Washington.| 1] 5 24 5 33 
Charleston..| 1 § 17 5 24 
MOON’S PHASES, 1955 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
eda te 6D. 3H. 35M, A.M, | First Quarter ......22D. 4H, 39M. A.M. 
we aed Secale 7 A.M. | Full Mcon ......... 28 10 44 P.M. 
Morning Stars—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus. 
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Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1956 
JANUARY, 1956 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 399 


396 
Ist Month 


Bre a cee a ON - Gaw ort Of. Charleston, 
8 | - New England, Connecticut Georgia, Alabama, 
= z N.Y, State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Texas, New Mexico, 
Michigan, Wisco! Ind.ana, Illino’ y 
g g W ee poeean pa naar Southern California 
s % Siegen: Northern California. 
Bigg ay eee. | S82 |Meor | ees, mel ess 
t- H. M.\H. M.\H. M.- 
1/ Ss 29) 4 371 9 20 7 25 51 9 26 
2| M | 7 29] 4 38/10 30 7 215 5/10 31 
q 3| Tu | 7 29| 4 39|11 37 7 215 6|11 32 
au 4| W | 7% 29) 4 40)... ¥-~8| 5 Fie 
A 5| Th | 7 29) 4 41/12 42 7 315 812 31 
a 6| Fr |-7 29] 4 42] 1 46 7 315 91 1 29 
7| Sa | 7 29) 4 43] 2 47 7 315 9] 2 25 
‘ 8| S | 7 29] 4 44] 3 46 7 $15 10) $ 21 
9| M | 7 29) 4 45) 4 40 7 315 11) 4.14 
10| Tu | 7 29| 4 46) 5 31 7 3/5 12/5: 4 
me 11] ~W | 7 28) 4 47/ 6 16 7 3/513] 5 51 
@ 12] Th | 7 28] 4 48) sets 7 $| 5 14! sets 
13| Fr | 7 28] 4 49] 5 41 7 3|5 14/6 0 
be O14! «Sa | 7 27| 4 50) 6 41 7 25 15| 6 56 
15} S 7 27| 4 52| 7 41 44 7 21 5 16] 7 52 
16| M | 7 26] 4 53] 8 43 45 7 21517] 8 48 
fh 17| Tu | 7 26 4 54] 9 46 46 7 2 5 18) 9 45 
- 18] W | 7 25) 4 55/10 49 48 7 115 19|10 43 
au 19} Th | 7 25] 4 56/11 55 53 7 1) 5 20/11 43 
20| Fr | 7 241 4 57].. .. ~ R16 sik 
21| Sa | 7 2314 5911 3 0 7 O| 5 22/12 45 
22) S 7 23\ 5 0| 2 12 8 7 O} 5 23] 1 50 
893) M | 7 22/5 2] 8 21 4 7 O| 5-24) 2 55 
94| Tu | 7 21/5 3] 4 27 2 6 59| 5 25) 4 0 
95| W 172115 41 5 24 .6 59] 5 25} 4 59 
96| Th | 7 20] 5 6/rises 6 58] 5 26} rises 
o7| Fr | 71915 7] 5 38 6 58| 5 27] 5 55 
6 os] Sa | 7 1815 8| 6 54 6 571 5 281-7 4 
og! S |7i7is 98 7 6 57/5 291 8 11 
“ 301 M | 7 16 5 11| 9 18 6 56| 5 301 9 16 
31} Tu | 7 15} 5 12/10 26 6 56] 5 31110 18 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S, 
1 |12 3 20 12 10 56|| 26 {12 12 30 
2 \12 3 49 12 11 14|| 27 |12 12 43 
3 12 417 12 11 31]} 28 |12 12 55 
4 12 4 44 12 11 47|} 29 |12 13 6 
5 12 511 12 12 2\|| 30 |12 13 17 
6 |12 5 38 12 12 16} 31 [12 13.27 
7 \12 6 5 
Twilight 
_ Place _|Jan.| Begins | Ends Jan.) Begin’ | Ende Jan.) Begins) Enda 
H. M. | 4H. M. H. Ms. | aoe 1 ae eae are 
Boston..... 1|/ 5 48 6 18 11 | 5 48 Q1| 5 44 6 38 
New York..| 1 5 45 6 21 11 5 46 Q1 5 43 6 39 
Washington.| 1! 5 43 6 24 11 Q1 5 42 6 41 
Charleston..| 1 5 35 6 32 11 Q1 5 35 6 47 


MOON’S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Last Quarter 


Saat 4D. 5H, 41M, P.M. | First Quarter .......20D 5H, 
New Moon ......... 12 _, 10 1 P.M. | Full Moon TS oNetere 27 9 
Morning Stars—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus. 


Me 
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Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1956 


FEBRUARY, 1956 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 399° 


4 “4 Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
4 § B Neo eotnd ae York City, Washington, Charleston, ; 
y onnecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
s 5 - _N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, ouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
° ° Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
f] 2 | Wannisge' |) Resets | Seti | aaa 
3 5 Oneccn No bale rot te : en California. Southern California. 
P> > = ae a a Se 
a| 4 Hiss | Seed [R-&S|| Rives |-Seta [Roges || Rinse | Sete [Rowe ll tiaee | Sous aes: 
H. M.\H. M.\H. M.\|\z. wJH. wiz. M\lg. wx. w.\z. u||g. ule. le Mu. 
1} W 7 14) 5 13/11 33)| 7 11] 5 17|11 30|| 7 7| 5 21/11 27]| 6 55| 5 32/11 20 
2) Th PALS) & 15)... tt 7 10) 5 18).---.|| % 6) 5. 22). .- || 6°64) 5-33|eeee 
3} Fr 7 12) 5 16/12 35|]| 7 9] 5 19)12 33)| 7 . 5| 5 23/12 29]| 6 54] 5 34/12 17 
Z 4) Sa 7 11) 5 18) 1 37|) 7 8] 5 21] 1 33/| 7 4] 5 25) 1 28]| 6 53} 585] 1 13 
; 5| -S 7 10} 5 19) 2 34)| 7 7| 5 22) 2 291] 7 3] 5 26] 2 241 6 52] 5 36] 2° 8 
= 6) M 7 9! 5 20] 3 26]| 7 6} 5 23) 3 22)| 7 2! 5 27] 3 16]| 6 51} 5 37) 2 59 
Si ies CU 7 81 5 21) 4 13) 7 5} 5 24/4 9|]| 7° 1! 5 28] 4 3/| 6 51] 5 38! 3 47 
2 8) W 7 6) 5 23) 4 55]| 7 4) 5 25) 4 51/1 7 0} 5 29) 4 46/| 6 50) 5 39) 4 30 
i 9) Th 7 %5| 5 24) 5 3217 3) 5 27) 5 28]| 6 59! 5 30] 5 23)| 6 49) 5 40] 5 10 
: 10| Fr 7 4) 5 25) 6 4) 7 1) 5 28) 6 1] 6 58] 5 32] 5 58!) 6 49) 5 41) 5 47 
th) Sa 7 3] 5 27|-sets || 7 0} 5 29) sets || 6 56] 5 33] sets || 6 48] 5 41] sets 
12! _S 7 1| 5 28) 6 361|-6 59) 5 31) 6 37!| 6 55] 5 34) 6 °39]| 6 47| 5 42) 6 42 
13} M 7 O| 5 29) 7 39)]| 6 57) 5 32) 7 39]| 6 54) 5°35) 7 39]| 6 46) 5 43) 7 39 
r 14) Tu 6 59| 5 30) 8 42|| 6 56) 5 33) 8 42/) 6 53) 5 36) 8 40]| 6 45) 5 44) 8 37 
15} W 6 57| 5 32) 9-47|| 6 55) 5 34) 9 45]| 6 52) 5 37) 9 44)| 6 44) 5 45] 9 38 
16; Th 6 56) 5 33/10 54] 6 54) 5 35/10 51]| 6 50) 5 38/10 48] 6 43) 5 46/10 39 
17] Fr 6 55) 5 34|.. ..|| 6 52) 5 37/11 58|| 6 49) 5 40/11 54/| 6 42) 5 47/11 40 
18} Sa 6 53} 5 36/12 1)| 6 51] 5 38]... ..|| 6 48) 5 41].. ..|| 6 41) 5 48)... 
19} S 6 52) 5 37} 1 8|| 6 49} 5 39] 1 5]| 6 47) 5 42) 1 _O}] 6 40) 5 49/12 45 
20; M 6 50} 5 38} 2 14/] 6 48) 5 40) 2 9]| 6 45) 5 43) 2 Al] 6 39) 5 49) 1 47 
21; Tu 6 49) 5 39] 3 12|| 6 47| 5 42) 3 8|| 6 44) 5 44) 3 3/| 6 38) 5 50) 2 46 
22| W 6 47| 5 40} 4 4|| 6 45) 5 43] 4 1\|| 6 43) 5 45) 3 57|| 6 37| 5 51) 3 41 
93| Th 6 46) 5 42| 4 50|]| 6 44) 5 44) 4 46/| 6 41) 5 46) 4 43/) 6 36] 5 52) 4 31 
g4! Fr 6 44) 5 43! 5 28]| 6 42) 5 45) 5 26!| 6 40] 5 47| 5 23/| 6 34) 5 53) 5 15 
25| Sa 6 43) 5 44] rises || 6 41] 5 46] rises |] 6 39] 5 48] rises || 6 33} 5 54! rises 
26) S 6 41] 5 45} 6 53/| 6 39) 5 47] 6 53/| 6 37] 5 49] 6 54|| 6 32] 5 54] 6 54 
- 27) M 6 40} 5 47) 8 4!| 6 38] 5 48) 8 3]| 6 36} 5 50) 8 2\| 6 31) 5 
28; Tu 6 38] 5 48) 9 12|| 6 36) 5 50) 9 11]| 6 35) 5 51| 9 9|| 6 30) 5 
29| W 6 37| 5 49|10 18|| 6 35) 5 51/10 16]| 6 33] 5 52/10 12]| 6 29) 5 


——————————? 
Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Monen H. M. S. Month H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S., 


7 (12 14 11|| 13 |12 14 19)} 19 |12 14 O}} 25 |12 13 15 i 

8 |12 14 14|| 14 |12 14 18]| 20 |12 13 54)) 26 {12 13 6 

12°13 50 9 {12 14 17|/| 15 |12 14 16)| 21 |12 13 47|/| 27 |12 12 56 
f 10 {12 14 19) 16 |12 14 13]) 22 |12 13°40); 28° )12 12 45 


3|| 11 [12 14 20)| 17 |12 14 9]} 23 |12 13 32), 29 |12 12 34 
12 14 7|| 12 |12 14 20)||/ 18 [12 14 5|| 24 (|12 13 24 


Twilight ‘i 

Place Feb Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends Feb.| Begins finds k 

a kau ri i. a ee. \-e .. ||. |, aera | 

Boston..... 1 5 38 6 49 iat 5° 28 thase3 21 Saks 7:13 oy 

New York.. 1 a3 6 51 iy! 3.27 y (2 Q1 5 15 7 13 i 

Washington.| 1 5 35 6 53 11 5 26 ine Q1 5 15 7 13 7 
Charleston..| 4 5 31 6 56 11 5 25 7.4 Qi 5 16 7 12 


MOON’S PHASES, 1956 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


ae ye D. 11H. 8M. A.M. | First Quarter .......19D. 4H, 21M. A.M. 
Now niga <a ii 4 38 P.M, |Full Moon ........ 25 8 41 P.M. 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Star—Venus. f 


Ready Reference Calendar ae 


Source: H. F, M. Hedrick, Washington, ‘D. C. 


For ascertaining any Day of the Week 


for any given Date in the Gregorian Calendar, or New Style, 


1850 to 2100 inclusive, 


To ascertain any day of the week, first look in the table for the year required, and under the months 
are figures which refer to the corresponding figures at the head of the columns of days below. For 
example: To know on what day of the week July 4, 1918, fell, look in the table of years for 1918, and 
| in a parallel line under July is figure 1, which directs to column 1 in which it will be seen that July 4 
fell on Thursday. 


alals|3|s|s|a/s}Sle 
alols § ar) = a|= = ~ 
COMMON YEARS, NEW STYLE, 1850 to 2100 wWsi~ = SlLieojs ~is 
alslsl5/ 2] slalsisig 
. | alz|2/2/3| 212 21818 
1850 } 1878 | 1901 ; 1929 | 1957 | 1985 | 2002 |; 2030 | 2058 | 2086 
5 1861 | 1889 | 1907 | 1935 | 1963 | 1991 | 2013 | 2041 | 2069 | 2097}2|)5)5/1 611)4/7|2 
% 1867 | 1895 | 1918 |.1946 | 1974 2019 | 2047 } 207G94 S505 eae 
1851 | 1879 | 1902 | 1930 | 1958 | 1986 | 2003 | 2031 | 2059 | 2087 
d 1862 | 1890 | 1913 | 1941 | 1969 | 1997 | 2014 042 | 2070 | 2098; 3 6/21417/2)5}113 
SS Bl Sa ee 1919 | 1947 | 1975 ss» | 2025 | 2053 | 2081 | .... : 
, 853 | 188t | 1910 | 1938 | 1966 | 1994 | 2005 | 2033 | 2061 | 2089 
er 1859 | 1887 | 1921 | 1949 | 1977 «e« | 2011 | 2039 | 2067 | 2095).6 215/7)/3/5/1/4/6 
al 1870 | 1898 | 1927 | 1955 | 1983 2022 | 2050 | 2078 on 
1854 | 1882 | 1905 | 1933 | 1961 | 1989 | 2006 | 2034 2090 
Mir 1865 | 1893 | 1911 | 1939 | 1967 | 1995 | 2017 | 204 2073 | ...217 3/6}1/4/6/2/517 
1871 | 1899 | 1922 | 1950 | 1978 -.- | 2023 | 2051 | 2079 j .... 
1855 | 1883} 1900 | 1923 | 1951 | 1979 | 2001 | 2029 5 2085 > 
1866 | 1894 | 1906 | 1934 | 1962 | 19 2007 | 2035 | 2063 | 2091/1 41/7/2)5/7)3/6]1 
pa, 1 an eae 1917 | 1945 | 1973 | .... | 2018 | 204 D1 <a 
Pa 1857 | 1885 | 1903 | 1931 | 1959 | 1987 9 | 2037 | 2065 | 2093 Tie i. 
; 1863 | 1891 | 1914 | 194: 1970"| 1998 15 2071 | 2099) 4 TIZ/S5ILI3/6)2)4 
CCE ae NIRS 1953 | 1981 +s. | 2026 | 2054 | 208: She 
1858 | 1886 | 1909 | 19387 | 1965 | 1993 | 2010 | 2038 | 2066 | 2004 | | | | | | | ~|.4 1 4_ 
1869 | 1897 | 1915 | 1943 | 1971 | 1999 | 2021 | 2049 | 2077 | 2100)5 1/4/6/2/;417/3/5 
BSTOL bs o-vaie 1926 | 1954 | 1982 -.. {| 2027 | 2055 | 2083 }..... 
ce, 
LEAP YEARS, NEW STYLE, 1852 to 2096 (February has 29 days) 
1852 1880 | .... 1920 , 1948 | 1976 | 2004 | 2032 | 2060 | 2088)41}7)1)4)/6j2}4171315)1L13 
a, 1856 | 1884 1924 | 1952 | 1980 | 2008 | 2036 | 2064 | 2092/2 /5|/6|2/4/7{/2\5\/1\/3\/6\1 
a, 1860 | 1888] .... | 1928 | 1956 | 1984 | 2012 | 2040 | 2068 | 2006/7|314/7\2lsl7\slel1lale 
bai 1864 | 1892 | 1904 | 1932 | 1960 | 1988 | 2016 | 2044-| 2072 | ..../5]1/2\5\7\3lslilalel2ta 
on 1868 | 1896 | 1908 | 1936 | 1964 | 1992 | 2020 | 2048 | 2076 | ..../3|6/7\3{slilalelalal7la 
1872 |..... 1912 | 1940 | 1968 | 1996 | 2024 | 2052 | 2080 | ....11/4/5{1|3\6l1l4al7lalely 
1876 |..... 1916 | 1944 | 1972 | 2000 | 2028 | 2056 | 2084 |..... 6l2lslelil4ie! alsi7isis. 
' 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1 Monday 1 Tuesday 1 Wednesday| 1 Thursda; 1 Frid 
2 Tuesday 2 Wednesday | 2 Thursday” 2 Friday x 2 Saturday 2 SUNDAY 2 Mende 
3 Wednesaay| 3 Thursday | 3 Friday 3 Saturday | 3 SUNDAY | 3 Monday ae 
4 Thursday | 4 Friday 4 Saturday | 4 SUNDAY | 4 Monday | 4 Tuesday | 4 Wedsee4 
5 Friday 5 Saturday 5 SUNDAY 5 Monday 5 Tuesday 5 Wednesday] 5 ure ‘a mu 
6 Saturday 6 SUNDAY 6 Monday 6 Tuesday 6 Wednesday| 6 Thursday | 6 ida5 si 
7 SUNDAY 7 Monday 7 Tuesday y Wednesday| 7 Thursday 7 Friday 7 Saturas 
8 Monday 8 Tuesday 8 Wednesday| 8 Thursday 8 Friday 8 Saturday 8S NDA’ 
9 Tuesday 9 Wednesday; 9 Thursday |~-9 Friday 9 Saturday 9 SUNDA 9 Mond 
10 Wednesday }10 Thursday /10 Friday 10 Saturday |10 SUNDAY /10 Monday 10 eer 
11 Thursday {11 Friday 11 Saturday {il SUNDAY |11 Monday 11 Tuesday 11 Wednesd 
12 Friday 12 Saturday |12 SUNDAY /|12 Monday 12 Tuesday 12 Wednesday |12 Thursd “a 
13 Saturday j13 SUNDAY |13 Monday 13 Tuesday  |13 Wednesday|13 Thursday |13 Friday 
14 SUNDA 14 Monday 14 Tuesday 14 Wednesday|14 Thursday |14 Friday 14 Seton 
15 Monday 15 Tuesday 15 Wednesday|15 Thursday |15 Friday 15 Saturday 1/15 SUND A 
16 Tuesday |16 Wednesday|16 Thursday |16 Friday 16 Saturday |16 SUNDAY 1/16 M ses 
17 Wednesday |17 Thursday |17 Friday | |17 Saturday |1T SUNDAY |17 Monday |i¢ monday 
18 Thursday |18 Friday  |18 Saturday |18 SUNDAY |18 Monday |18 Tuesday 18 Weaeea 
19 Friday 19 Saturday |19 SUNDAY |19 Monday 19 Tuesday 19 Wednesday|19 Thursday” 
at SUNDAY {at Monaay’ (Bi Muesdey [at wesisetiay [29 Weamesday 20 Thursday [20 Friday 
ednesday ursday /|21 Friday 21 Sat 
22 Monday 22 Tuesday 22 Wednesday|22 Thursday |22 Frid 22 0 NBey 
23 Tuesday 23 Wednesday |23 Thursday |23 d Le! Saturday A 
24 Wednesday |24 Thursday |24 Friday 24 Saturday 3 SUNDAY 3 iaonang 3 Ties ay 
25 ae, 25 Friday 25 Saturday /25 AL 25 Monday 25 Tuesday 25 Weds asd 
26 eri a 26 Saturday |26 SUNDAY {26 Monday 26 Tuesday  |26 Wednesday |26 Thursd ,. 
BSeNDAL (Bi onaeo (iy Muga |B Gleitaaay (fy Mesnensey ay ureaoy” (8) Bday 
29 Monday 29 Tuesday |29 Wednesday|29 Thursday |29 Friday |g) Bataeday lop seuurcay 
30 Tuesday 30 Wednesday |30 Thursda: 30° Fri at re 29 Saturday |29 SUNDA 
31 Wednesday|31 Thursday |31 Friday |31 Saturday [31 SOMTIRy Bi Monday (31 rresey 


_ 
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Standard Time Calendar for U. S. Cities 


(How to ascertain the same time for United States cities from Local Mean ‘Time Calendar on the 
monthly calendar pages 384-397) : 
Directions: For New York City subtract 4 minutes from the calendar f 
¥esult is in Eastern Standard Time; for other Ses use the calendar named at head pf onlin aad add 


or subtract the given number of minutes; this ¢ 


ves the required standard time, which is Bastern, 


Central, Mountain or Pacific, according as the letter E, C, M or P is f d 
indicates that in case of sunrise and sunset, a correction for latitude is advisable: thich cee 
to be found in the table below, in the column headed by the small letter and on line with the date. 


Use Calendar for Use Calendar for 


ston New York City 
i : M. 
Idaho Connecticut 
Boise City....add 45 Mb/Bridgeport....sub 7 
Pocatello..... add 30 M |Hartford..... sub 9 Eb 
New Haven...sub 8 E 
Portland een 19 Eb Illinois 
a eee seit Chicago... .sub 9 cb 
assachuse ve. SU e 
Boston....... ned ae 
Fall River sub 15 E Indiana 
Lowell....... sub 15 E~- |Evansville....sub 10 Cg 
Springfield....sub 10 E |Fort Wayne...sub 19 © 
Worcester....sub 13 E |Gary......... sub 11 C 
Indianapolis.,.sub 15 Ce 
Michigan Kokomo...... sub 15 C 
Battle Creek..add 41 E |Terre Haute. .sub 10 Ce 
Grand Rapids add 43 © low 
. Redeeests oo ae eas Hats 
Minneapolis. .add 13 Cc Geena aad 26 
Des Moines...add 15 C 
Butte, m°"taad 30 Me|Sioux City....add 26 Cb 
New York Nebraska 
ANY...----- sub 5 E |Lincoln...... add 27 C 
Binghamton..add 4 E |Qmaha....... add 24 C 
eS i add 16 E 
Ee SA sella a 4E (0) 
Rochester....add 10 E |Cincinnati....add 38 Ee 
Schenectady..sub 4 E |Cleveland....add 27 E 
Syracuse..... add 5 E |Columbus....add 32 E 
Utica........ add 1E OPES Ae ada ae Ke 
North Dakota ogee 
Toledo....... add 34 E 
Bismarck..... add 43 Cd Youngstown. .add 23 E 
NE tp Pennsylvania 
Plerre........ add 41 Cb anton tee add 1 EB 
Oregon arlene estes add 20 Eb 
Portland. .... add 11 Pe |Harrisburg...add 8 E 
a Philadelphia. .add 1 Ea 
Pittsburgh....add 20 E 
Scranton..... add 3E 


Rhode Island 
'Providence....sub 14 Eb 


Madison...... sub 2C Wyoming 
Milwaukee....sub 8 C /Cheyenne..... sub 1M 
CORRECTION 


Use Calendar for | 


Washington, D. C. Vee Colonsay 


Charleston 


M. 
California (Central) Alab 

San Fran..... add 10 Pe |Mobile..... SUD 8 Cf 
Colorado Montgomery..sub 15 0 

Col. Springs. . 0oM Arizona 
Denver...... sub oS Ae |Pheenix. cain add 28 M 
Delaware : 
Wilmington...add 2 E 


Dist. of Columbia 
Washington...add 8 E 


Arkansas 

Hot Springs. .add 12 Cb 

Little Rock...add 9 Cb 
California (Southe: 


Kansas Los Angeles...sub 7% P 
'Topeka...... add 23 GC |Monterey....add 8 Pe 
Wichita...... add 29 Ce |San Diego....sub 12 P 

Kentucky Santa Barbara.sub 1 Pb 
Poneee a5 en 2 S Z eo 
e on....8u acksonville. .add 27 Ef 
Louisville..... sub 17 C |Key West....add 27 Eh 
Maryland Miami....... add 21 Eh 
Baltimore....add 6 E Georgi 
Atlanta......add 38 Eb 

Missouri 
Jefferson City.add 9 C Rueaste anes fa E 
‘Kansas City..add 18 C Ravannats add 24 EB 
Springfield....add-13 Ce |P2Y eo) 

t. Louis.....ad Cc wae toutes 

Nevada ew Orleans.. 

Carson City,..sub 1 P |Sbreveport...add 15 
Mississippi 
leflantin Cle mete, 2m |Jackson...... ad 1 
Trenton...... sub 1 Ep|Vicksburg....add 3 © 
North Carolina New Mexico 
Raleigh...... add 15 Eg |Santa Fé..... add 4 Mo 


® South Carolina 
Musko; beam ee Cg Charleston. ..add 20 B 
Okla. City....add 30 Cg |Columbia....add 24 Eb 


Utah nt ae Co rneee Pe: 
emphis..... ic 
Balt Lake, .---add) 26° Mb Nashville..... sub 13 Co 


Virginia 
Norfolk...... add: -§ He|.- geno tee 
Richmond....add 10 Ee Dallas’: add 

West Virginia 
Charleston...add 26 E |Galveston....add 19 Cf 
Wheeling..... add 23 Eb |San Antonio..add 34 Cf 


TO SUNRISE 


Note—The same correction is applied to sunset as to sunrise, but in the 
opposite way subtracted instead of added and vice versa. 


Date « a b 1 c d e f 2 h 

M M M M M M M M 
Jan.._1. sub 3 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 17 
16..| sub 2 add 4 arF add 14 sub 3 sub 6 sub 8 sub 15 
Feb. 1../ sub 2 add 3 add 6 add 11 sub 3 sub 5 sub 6 sub 12 
15..) sub 2 add 2 add 4 add 8 sub 2 sub 4 sub 4 sub 9 
Mar. 1..} sub- i add 1 add 2 add 4 sub 1 sub 2 sub 2 sub 5 
16.. 0 0 0 add 1 0 sub 1 0 sub 1 
April 1.. 0 sub 1 sub 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 add 2 add 4 
15..|. «ada 1 sub 2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 add 4 add 8 
May 1..| #dd 2 sub 3. sub 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 add 6 add 11 
15..] add 2 sub 4. sub 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 
June 1..}/ add 3 sub 4 sub 8 sub 18 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
15..| add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 18 
July 1..| add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
15 add 3 sub 3 sub 8 sub 17 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 
Aug. add 2 sub 3 sub 7 sub 14 add 3 add 6 add 7 add 14 
16 add 1 sub 2 sub 5 sub 10 add 3 add 65 add 5 add 10 

Sept. 1 add 1 sub 1 sub 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 add 3 d 
5..| add 1 sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1 add 1 add 2 

Oct. ' 0 0 add 1 add 1 0 sub 1 sub 1 sub 
15 sub 1 add 1 add 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 sub 3 sub 6 
Nov. sub 1 add 2 add 65 add 9 sub 2 sub 4 sub 5 sub 10 
15 sub 2 add 3 add 8 add 13 sub -3 sub 5 sub 7 sub 13 
Dec sub 2 add 4 add 8 add 16 sub 4 sub 6 sub 8 sub 16 
15 sub 3 add 4 add 8 id sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 16 


Military Time 


The United States Army on July 1, 1942, adopted 
the 24-hour clock system, a system long in effect in 
the Navy and which is patterned on the English 
system of beginning the day at midnight and 
numbering the hours around the clock, Thus 8 
AM. is written as 0800 and 8:25 A.M. as 0825. 
Under this system 4 P.M. becomes 1600 and the 


time of 7:52 P.M. becomes 1952 or 19 hours and 
52 minutes past midnight. Under the new system 
the common time standard is divorced from the 
local time area in the handling of messages from 
one time zone to another. Within time zones mes- 
sages are timed according to local reckoning. For 
A va hea messages Greenwich time is the 
standard. 


STANDARD TIME 


Standard time is reckoned from Greenwich, Eng- 
land, recognized as the Prime Meridian, The 
world is considered as being divided into 24 zones, 
each 15° of arc, or one hour in time apart. The 

eridian of Greenwich (0°) extends through the 
center of the initial zone, and the zones to the 
eastward are numbered from 1 to 12 with the prefix 
hie ” indicating the number of hours to be 
subtracted to obtain Greenwich time. 

Zones westward are similarly numbered, but pre- 
fixed ‘“‘plus’’ showing the number of hours that 
must be added to get Greenwich time. While these 
zones apply generally to sea areas, it should be 
noted tnat the stanaard time maintained in many 
countries does not coincide with zone time. A 
graphical representation of the zones is shown 
on the Standard Time Chart of the World (H.O. 
5192) published by the U.°S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

The United States is divided into four standard 
time zones, each approximately 15° of longitude in 
width. All places in each zone use, instead of their 
own local time, the time counted from the transit 
of the “mean sun” across the meridian which 
passes through the approximate center of that zone. 

These time zones are designated as Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th, 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respective- 
iy. The time in the various zones is slower than 
Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7, and 8 hours, respectively. 
’ Apalachicola, Fla. located on the boundary be- 
tween the Eastern and the Central Time zones is 
considered as within the Eastern zone. 

The following municipalities located on the 
boundary between the Central and the Mountain 
Time zones use Central Standard Time: > 

Murdo Mackenzie, S. D.; Phillipsburg, Kans.; 
Stockton, Kans.; Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, Kans. 
All other places on this boundary use Mountain 
Standard Time. 

All municipalities on the boundary between the 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Mountain 
Standard Time except Huntington, Oreg.; which 
uses Pacific Standard Time. 

The adoption of Standard Time by any State has 
no official bearing on thé time zone boundaries, as 
the control of these boundary ines rests with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In 1936 the Eastern Zone limits were redrawn 
to include the Lower Peninsula of Michigan and 
all of Ohio; in 1941 to include all of Georgia; and 
in 1947 to add the western portions of Virginia 
and North Carolina and additional portions of 
eastern Kentucky and Tennessee. In 1949 a further 
extension included Hamilton and Rhea counties, 
Tennessee, 


a 
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Standard Time and Daylight Saving Time 


Effective April 30, 1950, the limits of the Moun- 
tain zone were’ to inciude Arizona. 

By Greenwich e, official Alaska time aa 10, 
hours slower; Guam, 10 hours faster; Ha’ - 
Bet sigue" puns taster, Puerta) Hic, 4 nous 

es, urs ; A 
slower, Sante 11 hours slower; Virgin Islands, 
ours slower. 

Alaska time, act of Congress in 1918 was fixed 
as that of the Pos meridian west, 10 hours slower 
pie ec Re A og a2 

ory A 5 . 
issew, 8 hours, 9 hours, 10 hours, and 11 hours 
slow, respectively. 

STANDARD TIME SIGNALS 

Standard time signals are transmitted from the 
U. S. Naval Observatory through NSS ape ores 
and over hei = aia Arica bcm erties 

4 arae' 
The Nation: sureau o Stand = ig | 


time announced at each*station is with reference 
to return of the tone signal. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


Daylight Saving Time means advancing the 
clock by one hour during the summer, in the 
United States, usually, from 2 a.m. on the last 
Sunday in April until 2 a.m, on the last Sunday 
in September, when the clock is turned back 
one hour. 

During World War Il Standard Time was ad- 
vanced one hour, from Feb. 9, 1942 to Sept. 30, 
1945. It was called War Time. 

The U. S. Hydrographic Office reports that Sum- 
mer or Daylight Saving Time may be expected to 
be observed annually in these foreign countries: 

Albania, the Azores, Barbados, Bermuda, Brazil, 
Canada (varies locally), Channel Is. China 
varies), Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, Falkland Is. 

rnandao Noronha, Formosa, Friendly Is., Grea 
Britain, Greece, Grenada, Hong Kong, Hungary, 
ice.and, Northern Ireland, Irish Republic, Israel 
Macao, Madeira, Mexico’ (Northern District of 
Lower California only). French Morocco, New- 
foundland, Nicaragua, Philippine Is., Poland, 
Portugal, Tangier, Trinidad, Tripolitania, Turkey. ~ 

The following countries Hs Daylight Saving 
Time during the winter: British Honduras, Do- 
minican Republic, El Salvador, Gold Coast Colony. 


Speed of Sound; Sound Barrier; Supersonic Flying 


The speed of sound is generally placed at 1088 
ft. per second at sea level at 32° F. It varies in 
other temperatures and in different media. Sound 
travels faster in water than in air, and even faster 
in iron and steel. If in air it travels a mile in 5 
seconds, it does a mile under water in 1 second, 
and through iron in 14 of a second. In the air 
it loses about 2 feet in speed with every rise of 
a degree in temperature. It travels through ice- 
cold vapor at approximately 4,708 ft. per sec., 
ice-cold water, 4,938; granite, 12,960; hard wood, 
12,620; brick, 11,960; glass, 16,410 to 19,690; silver, 
8,658; gold, 5,717. 

Sound is said to travel from 738 to 760 mi. an 
hour at sea level and at shorter distances when 
higher in the atmosphere. When an airplane flies 
taster than the speed of sound it passes the sound 
barrier. At this point listeners inside the sound 
area hear thunderclaps, but the pilots do not hear 


them. The plane becomes uncontrollable until the 
pilot exerts control by maneuvers learned from 
experience. Planes that break the sound barrier 
often’ do so when diving at high speed. 

When a plane hits supersonic speed, its speed 
is measured by the prefix Mach. Mach was the 
name of Ernst Mach, a Czech-born German Physi- 
cist, who contributed to the study of sound. When 
a plane proceeds at the speed of sound it is 
going at Mach 1. If it is moving at twice the speed 
of sound it is Mach 2. When it nears Mach and is 
still below it, it can designate its speed as less 
than Mach, such as Mach .10. At the same time 
the plane must register its height, since the speed 
of sound varies according to heights. Mach is de- 
fined in the New Military and Naval Dictionary 
as: ‘‘In jet propulsion, the ratio of the velocity of 
a rocket or a jet to the velocity of sound in the 
medium being considered.’’ 


Bell Time on Shipboard 


Source: Maritime Administration 


i 4.30|1 Bell..... 8.30|1 Bell..... 12,301 Bell 4.30]1 B 

2 29012 Balls..... 9.00)2 Bells...., 1.0012 Bells... 5:00|2 Bells. 3°00 
. 5. Honatat aia Ov ape FER rt OF SNE pose OG 

4 6.00/4 “  ....10.00/4 553 gleolae eo et oola 10:00 

5 8.3015 ++ ++10.80]5 s 2.3015 * .. 6.30/5 + 10.30 

7 2 7807,“ o, d8o) 7 3.3 Sanaa || ent 

8 . 8.00/8 Noon!s& ~ : <O0\8 $ Ee SHES * ciate’ 


—————— a, 


. S. cities is as follows: - 
A yn, Ohio 12.00 12.00 NOON) Pittsbur; 
Meaty 4 area Lace gh, Pa. . |12.00 Noon 
me enaner ue, N. Mex. 8 a8 tie A.M. Coes ze Cis 3 ba NOON 
"I oF ARs Pe --|,7.00 a.m. |/Portland, Oreg. -|.9.00 A.M, 
Baltimore, Md ...... 12.00 NooNn||Houston, Tex .|11.00 a.m. |/Providence, Re Fz .|12,00 NOON 
Birmingham, Ala..... 11.00 A.M, |{Indiana: {11.00 A.M. |[Renio, Nev..... -|9.00 A.M. 
Bismarck, N’. Dak.:..11.00 4 12:00 Noon|Richmond, Va......; ./12.00 NOON 
FERN A spae 10.00 {11.00 A.M. |\Rochester, N. Y..,.../12.00 NOON 
Boston, Mass........./12.00 -|11.00 a.m, |\Santa Fe, N, Mex ..|10.00 a.m, 
1s ap 9 ABR , {12.00 NOON|Lincoln, Nebr 11.00 a.m, |\Sioux Falls, S. Dak ;./11.00 a.m. 
Butte, Mont... 3.1.2! 10.00 A.M, 11.00 a.m. Spokane, Wash....... 9.00 A.M. 
Charleston, S, C 12.00 NooN| -|. 9.00 A.M, |St. Paul, Minn....... 11.00 a.m. 
Charleston, W. Va 12.00 NOON||Louisville, 11.00 A.M, |iSt. Louis, Mo........ 11,00 a.m. 
Cheyenne, Wyo....... 10.00 A.M. ||Memphis, Tenn 11.00 A.M, ||Salt Lake City, Utah..|10.00 a.m, 
(ORS 1) ae rere 11.00 12.00 Noon|\San Francisco, Calif.. .| 9.00 A.M, 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 12,00 NOON||Milwaukee, Wis 11.00 A.M. |\Savannah, Ga.,...... 12.00 NOON 
Cleveland, Ohio ..... 12.00 NOON|/Minneapolis, Minn... ./11.00 a.m, |'Seattle, Wash........ 9.00 A.M. 
Columbus, Ohio...... 12.00 NOON||New 12.00 NOON|'Tacoma, Wash....... 9.00 A.M, 
Dallas, Tex...... 11.00 .|12.00 NOON||Tampa, Fla.......... 12.00 NOON 
Denver, Colo. .|10.00 . {12.00 NOON/'Toledo, Oho......... 12.00 Noon 
Moines, Iowa 11.00 ./11.00 a.m. |'Topeka, Kan 11.00 a.m, 
Detroit, Mich. . 12.00 .|12:00 Noon||Tulsa, Okla... ... ‘111.00 A.M. 
Duruth, Minn.... . 11.00 11.00 a.m. ashington, D. C . {12.00 NOON 
E] Paso, Tex. (*) - 11.00 11.00 A.M. |/Wichita, Kan -{11.00 A.M. 
Fort ‘Worth, Texas... .|11.00 12,00 NooNn|/Wilmington, De 12.00 NOON 
Galveston, Tex....... 00 -{10.00 a.m. 


} ‘ex po -M, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .|12,00 Noon! 


(*)Uses M.S.T. (10 A.M.), but by an act of Congress approved March 4, 1921, 41 Stat. 1446, 15 U.S.T. 
265, all of Texas, including El Paso, is within the U. S. standard central-time zone, 


Standard Time Differences—Foreign Cities 
Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office 
By government decree or proclamation Amsterdam, Brussels, Le Havre, Leningrad, Madrid, Moscow 


and Paris have advanced their time from the standard meridian by one hour throughout the year. 
The time indicated in table is fixed by law and is called the legal time, or, more generally, standard 


Astronomical—Standard Time Differences; Geographic Centers 
Standard Time Differences—United States Cities 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 
At 12 o’clock noon Eastern Caner Time (New York City) the standard time in 
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time. 
At 12 o’clock noon Eastern Standard Time (New York City) the standard Time in 
foreign cities is as follows: 

Alexandria. .| 7.00 p.m. ||Cape Town 7.00 P.M. ||Lisbon ..... 5.00 P.M, ||Singapore... .j12.30 A.M.* 
Amsterdam..| 6.00 P.M. ||Caracas .../12.30 P.M. ||Liverpool,...| 5.00 p.m. ||Stockholm...| 6.00 P.M. 
Athens..... .| 7.00 p.m. ||Copenhagen,.| 6.00 P.M. ||London,..... 5.00 P.M. |/Sydney 
Auckland,....| 5.00 a.M.*}|Danzig......| 6.00 P.M, |{Madrid...... 6.00 P.M. (N. 8. W.) | 3.00 a.M.* 

aghdad .| 8.00 P.M. |{Dawson Manila...... 1.00 a.M. |/Teheran...., 8.30 P.M, 
Bangkok -|12.00 MID. (Yukon). 8.00 A.M, paring .-| 3.00 a.M.*}/Tokyo....... 2.00 A.M, * 
Batavia ..... 12.30 a.M.* C10 Eigen 10.30 P.M, ||Mexico City |11.00 a.m. ||Valparaiso...|-1.00 P.M, 
Belfast....... 5.00 P.M, ||/Dublin., 5.00 P.M. ||Montevideo. | 2.00 P.M. |/Vancouver...| 9.00 A.M, 
Berlin sad ij. 6.00 P.M. |{Geneva...... 6.00 P.M, ||Montreal. ,../12.00 NooNn||Vienna...... 6.00 P.M. 
Bogota,..... 12,00 NOON}|Halifax...... 1.00 P.M, ||Moscow..... 8.00 P.M. ||Warsaw . 6.00 P.M, 
Bombay..... 10.30 P.M, ||Havana 112.00 NOON||Oslo........ 6.00 P.M. ||Wellington 
Bremen ..... 6.60 P.M. ||Hong Kong,,| 1.00 a.m.*|/Paris..,...., 6.00 P.M, (N. Z.)....| 5,00 4.M,* 
Brussels..,..} 6.00 P.M stanbul..... 7.00 P.M. |/Riode Janeiro{ 2.00 P.M, ||/Winnipeg..../11.00 A.M. 
Bucharest ...| 7.00 P.M. |;Johannesburg| 7.00 P.M. ||Rome....... 6.00 P.M. |/Yokohama, .} 2.00 a.m.* 
Budapest....| 6.00 P.M e Havre....| 6.00 P.M. ||Santiago Zurich,......| 6.00 P.M. 
Buenos Aires.) 2.00 P.M. ||Leningrad 8.00 P.M. (Chile) 1,00 P.M. 
Caleutta.....110.30 P. Lima........ 12,00 NooN| Shanghai 1,00 a.m. * 


*Indicates morning of the following day. 


Geographic Centers, United States and States 
Source: The U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


State » County Locality. State County Locality 
a ee a a 


United States—Kansas, Smith County, Latitude 
39°50’, Longitude 98°35’. 
STATES 


Alabama—Chilton, 12 miles southwest of Clanton. 
Arizona—Yavapai, 55 miles southeast of Prescott 
Arkansas—Fyjaski, 12 miles N.of W, of Little Rock. 
California—Madera, 35 miles northeast of Madera. 
Colorado—Paix, 30 miles northwest of Pikes Peak. 
anerart eyo, at East. Berlin. 
elaware—Kent, 11 miles south of Dover. 
District of Columbia—Washington, near Corner of 
Fourth and “L’”’ Streets, N. W. - 
Florida—Citrus Co.,12 miles W.ofN. of Brooksville. 
Georgia—Twiggs, 18 miles southeast of Macon. 
Td2ho—Custer, 24 miles south of west of Challis. 
Tilinois—Logan, 28 miles northeast of Springfield. 
Indiana—Boone, 14 miles W.ofN. of Indianapolis. 
Iowa—Story, 5 miles northeast of Ames. 
Kansas—Barton. 15 miles northeast of Great Bend, 
Kentucky—Marion, 3 miles W.ofN. of Lebanon, 
Louisiana—Avoyelles, 3 miles S.E. of Marksyville. 
Maine—Piscataquis, 18 miles north of Dover, 
Maryland—Anne Arundel, 3 miles E. of Collington, 
Massachusetts—W orcester, northern part of thecity. 
Michigan—Wexford, 5 miles W.ofN. of Cadillac. 
Minnesota—Crow Wing, 10 miles S,W. of Brainerd, 
‘Mississippi—Leake, 9 miles N.of W. of Carthage. 
Missouri—Miller, 20 miles S,W. of JeffersonCity. 
Montana—Fergus, 12 miles west of Lewistown. 
Nebraska—Custer, 10 miles N.W. of Broken Bow. 
Nevada—Lander, 23 miles southeast of Austin, 
New Hampshire—Belknap, 3 miles east of Ashland. 
New Jersey—Mercer, 5 miles southeast of the 


State Capital, Trenton. 
New Mexico—Torrance, 12 miles W.ofS. of Willard. 
New York—Madison, 6 miles E.ofS, of Oneida. 
North Carolina—Chatham, 10 miles N.W. of San- 


ford. 

North Dakota—Sheridan, 5 miles S.W. of McClusky. 

Ohio—Delaware, 25 miles E.ofN. of Columbus. 

Oklahoma—Oklahoma, 8 miles N. of Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—Crook, 25 miles E.ofS. of Prineville. 

Pennsylvania—Centre, 214 miles S.W, of Bellefonte. 

Rhode Island—Kent, 1 mile W. of S..of Crompton. 

Coe pane tian, 13 miles S.E. of Co- 
umbia. 

South Dakota—Hughes, 8 miles N.E. of Pierre. 

Tennessee—Rutherford, 5 mi, NE. of Murfreesboro. 

Texas—McCulloch, 15 miles northeast of Brady. 

Utah—Sanpete, 3 miles north of Manti. 

Vermont—Washington, 3 miles east of Roxbury. 

Virginia—Appomattox, 11 miles S.of E. of Amherst. 

Washington—Chelan, 10 milesS. of W. of Wenatchee. 

West Virginia—Braxton, 4 miles east of Sutton. 

Wisconsin—Wood. 9 miles southeast of Marshfield. 

Wyoming—Freemont, 58 miles N.ofE, of Lander. 

Alaska—The geographic center is difficult to aeter- 
mine, for the outline of the Territory is very 
irregular, but if the outlying islands are included 
in the determination it is not far from a point 95 
miles south of Fort Gibbon, in latitude 63°46’. 
longitude 152°20’. 

North American Continent—The geographic center 
is in Pierce County, North Dakota, a few miles 
Bee ae Devils Lake, latitude 48°10’, longitude 
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The 


than inutes. The average surface 
tem me ine has been measured by several indirect 


Sun 

eclipse, but instruments have developed to 
permit the brighter ns of the corana $0" be 
without waiting for an echEse: ita pearly. Mebt 
surges, in pisces, 5 fora 2.00 000 a 
ably always is visible at points ‘outside the at- 
mosphere of the 


le it was believed for a while that the corona 


‘di 
es. These ‘absorption lines” | conditions 

eset by the gaseous Peoria in the|in terrestrial laboratories. In 1942. ee 
atmosphere of the Sun. Of these materials, almost studies indicated that iron, nickel and calcium, 
all have been identified. More than 60 of the 92 | ina of Liehagarer rs —— 
known terrestrial elements have been identified in | some unknown source of energy, are 
the Sun, all in vaporous form because of the in- | contributors to the composition of the corona. 
tense heat of the Sun. There is an intimate connection between Sun 

The radiating surface of the Sun is called the | spots and the corona. Sun spots are dark, cloud 
photosphere, and just above it is the chromosphere, ke regions from 500 to 50,000 miles in diameter 
which is a kind of atmosphere in a constant state | which sometimes last more than a year; the record 
of agitation as if stirred by spouting gases. The | is 18 months. It is common to a Sun spot 
chromosphere is visible to the naked eye only at | which persists for three weeks. They increase in 
times of total solar eclipse, appearing to be a | number in li-year cycles. = 

inkish-violet layer sometimes with great flame- The Sun sends out 400,000 times as much light 
ike masses which are called prominences projecting.| as the moon. We receive from the Sun more light 
above its general level. With proper instruments | than we receive from the star Aldebaran. Alde- 
the chromosphere can be seen or photographed | baran sends out 160 times as much light as the 
whenever the Sun is visible without waiting for an | Sun but we receive 4,000,000,000 times as much 
eclipse. Above the chromosphere is the corona, also | light from the Sun as we receive from Aldebaran 
visible to the naked eye only at times of total | because the Sun is so much closer than the star. 


The Sun’s Semi-Diameter and Horizontal Parallax 
(Washington—Apparent Noon) 


Equat. Equat. Equat, 
1955 Semi- Horiz. 1955 Semi- Horiz. 1955 Semi- Horiz. 
Diameter | Parallax ‘| Diameter | Parallax Diameter | Parallax 
’ a” ” Fr , ” ” , 2 ” 
Jan. 1) 16 17.85 8.95 May 1] 15 54.14 8.73 Sept. 8) 15 54.48 8.74 
it 6 17.71 8.95 11} 15 51.88 8.7 18} 15 56.98 8.76 
21) 16 16.99 8.94 21) 15 49.85 8.69 2 28| 15 59.71 8.78 
31; 16 15.87 8.93 31) 15 48.25 8.68 Oct. 16 44 8.81 
Feb. 10) 16 14.30 8.91 June 10} 15 46.99 8.67 18} 16 5.17 8.83 
20] 16 12.28 8.90 20} 15 46.11 8.66 28| 16 89 8.86 
Mar 16 10.08 8.88 30| 15 45.74 8.66 Nov. 16 10.35 8.88 
12} 16. 7.52 8.86 July 10) 15 45.76 8.66 17) 16 12.58 8.90 
22) -16 4.78 8.83 20) 15 46.20 8.66 27| 16 14.55 Bone 
Apr. 1| 16 2.06 8.81 30} 15 47.16 8.67 Deco 16 16.04 8.9 
li} 15 59.31 8.78 Aug. 9] 15 48.46 8.68 17| 16 17.11 8.94 
21| 15 56.61 8.75 19} 15 50.11 8.70 27| 16 17.77 8.95 
- 29| 15 52.19 8.72 
Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1955 
(At Washington-Mean Noon) 
ee ee eee 
R. A, R. A, R. A. R.A Ro AS R. A. 
Date | M. S. Date | M. S. Date | M. S. Date | M. S Date | M. S. Date | M. S. 
H,. : eM H. M. H. M. H. M |H. M. 
Jan. 1/18 42.3)|Mar. 2/22 38.8||May 1] 2 35.4/|June 30] 6 32.0/|/Aug. 29/10 28.5}/Oct. 28/14 25.1 
11/19 21.7 12/23 18.3 11] 3 14.8)\July 10] 7 11.4/|Sept. 8/11 7.9||Nov. 7]/15 4.5 
21/20 1.1 22/23 57.7 21! 3 54.2 20] 7 50.8 11 47.3 17\15 43.9 
Feb. 10/21 20:0|(°P 4i|  te-s|lzune 10] & 1s.4|lAue, “ol B “B'elloct. “It 78°Sllpec, 2448 28-8 
Feb. ; ; une ‘ ug. A ct ‘ ec. Ly oe 
20|21 59.4 21| 1 56.0 201 '5 52.5 19| 9 49.1 18|13 45.6 17|17 42.2 


The Right Ascension of Mean Sun increases 3.943 minutes daily. 


Chronological Eras, 1955 


The year 1955 of the Christian era comprises the latter part of the 1 i 
Sree ipta eonaence rs the United States of ‘Ameriba, TOR oad Ss, beep hee 
2 orresponds to the year 7463-7464 of the Byzantine era; 5715-5716 of the Jewish e 
the year 5716 commencing at Sunset, September 16, 1955; 2708 since the foundation of Rome, nerording 
ee long Ae ie iia see ee eS er et of 683 Olympiad commencing July 1; 2615 of the 
, Q e ‘ - 
1375 commenting at Sunset, Seguse 1 Lares owa; 1374-1375 of the Mohammedan era, the year 


Name Began Name B 
Grecian Mundane Era,. ...... - C. 5598, Sept. I] Grecian or Syro-M son 
Civil Era of Constantine pie..." “" 5508, Sept. _1| Bra of Maccabees. ss oe Da Sage Rept o1 
Alexandrian Era. . “, 5502, Aug. 29| Tyrian Era........ Hache ac - “> 125, Oct. 10 
Julian Period... . “4713, Jan, 1) Sidonian Era. 100000000202 we" 210, Oct, Gt 
undane Era... ... 4008, Oct. 1} Julian Bra...... 11. secon ame 455 Saeed 
perish Mundane Era,... “3761, Oct. 1] Spanish Era... Siete aitbssaiebone Kd 38, Jan. 1 
a of Abraham........... “ 2015, Oct. 1] Augustan Pra. - Kio was 27; Feb. 14 
Bra of the Olympiads.......... “776, July 1] Christian Era......... A.D. 1) Jan. 1 
ee ara CASID ACS iventrants “758, April 24 | Destruction of Jerusalem. a 69, Sept. 1 
ra of Metonic Cycle......... 432, July 15 | Mohammedan Era... .. es “ 622; July 16 
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Astronomical—Sun’s Right Ascension and Declination 


The Sun’s Apparent Right Ascension and Decl 
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Astronomical—Greenwich Hour Angles 
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Greenwich Hour Angles, 1955 
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ee id the Earth 


tna pen or a average length is 27 

aoe be 2 Toinutes: in consequence of its 

motion in common with the Earth around the Sun, 

the mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the 

new moon to new sear 29 days 12 

hours 44.05 minutes, which is called the Moon’s 
Sidra ag f the Earth dil 
e mean ance from the accordin 

a SenpeloaD Ephemeris is 238,857 miles. he 

distance, however, may reach 252,710 

a and the least distance to which the Moon 

a approach | the earth is 221,463 miles 
is 2,160 miles; and if we deduct 
ae her distance from the Earth the sum of the 


con: The Moon's ee Peres and sie 
The Moon 


405 


1,080 miles, respectively—we shall have for 
nearest Pe peeen of the surfaces of the two podied 
atthe. bit’s form is that of tin 
orbit’s form of a serpentine curve, 
always concave toward the sun 
The Moon revolves on an axis and the time of 
rotation is exactly equal to the time of revolution 
around the Earth—27. 321668 days. The Moon’s 
revolution around the Earth is performed irregu- 
larly because of Me elliptical orbit. The Moon’s 
rotation is re} and this produces what is called 
“libration in longitude” whiten permits us to see 
first around the east side and then around: the 
Wiad side of the Moon. 
he tides are caused mainly by the ee the 


two radii of the Earth and Moon—viz., 3.963 and tide-taining power of Moon and Sun is 11 to 5. 
The Moon’s Phases, 1955 (Standard Time) 
(A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific Alaska 
Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time 
1955 Phase Day | Boston, New |St. Louis, New| Denver, Salt |SanFrancisco,| Fairbanks, 
York, Etc. | Orleans, Etc, |LakeCity,Etc.|L.Angeles,Etc. Etc. 
H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. 
_  |Birst Quarter..}| 1 3 29 2 29 1 29 12 29 10 29 
¢ |Full Moon....| 8 7 44 6 44 5 44 4 44 2 44 
@ {Last Quarter. .| 15 5 13 4 13 3 13 2 13 12 13 
™ |New Moon....| 23 8 6 ae 6 6 5 6 3 6 
First Quarter..| 31 12 5 30d. 11 5 10 5 9 5 Ye 
|Full Moon.... 8 43 7 43 6 43 5 43 3 43 
© |Last Quarter..| 14 2 40 1 40 12 40 11 40 9 40 
&- |New Moon 22 10 54 9 54 8 54 7 54 5 54 
First Quarter. 1 7 40 6 40 5 40 4-40 2 40 
«|Full Moon... 8 10 44 9 41 8 41 7 41 5 41 
& - |Last Quarter 16 11 36 10 36 9 36 8 36 6 36 
= |New Moon.. 23 10 42 9 42 8 42 7 42 5 42 
First Quarter 30 3 10 2 10 1 10 12 10 10 10 
_ |Full Moon. 7 1 35 12 35 6d. 11 35 10 35 8 35 
*% |Last Quarter. .] (15 6 0 5 0 4 0 3 0 1 0 
& |New Moon....| “22 8 6 6 6 6 5 6 3 6 
<  |First Quarter..| 28 11 23 10 23 9 23 b> (825 6 23 
~ |Full Moon....| 6 5 14 4 14 3 14 2 14 12 14 
» Last Quarter..| 14 8 42 7 42 6 42 5 42 3 42 
= |New Moon....| 21 3 58 2 58 1 58 12 58 10 58 
First Quarter..|~ 28 9 1 8 1 enil 6 1 at 
Full Moon.... 5 9 8 8 8 pages 6 8 4 8 
@ |Last Quarter. :| 13 737 6 37 5 37 4 37 2 37 
= |New Moon....| 19 11 12 10 12 9 12 8 12 6 12 
™ |¥irst Quarter..| 26 8 44 7 44 6 44 5 44 3 44 
\. |Full Moon....| 5 12 28 4d. 11 28 10 28 9 28 7.28 
2 |Last Quarter..| 12 3 31 2 31 1 31 12 31 10 31 
3 |New Moon....| 19 6 34 5 34 4 34 3 34 1 34 
> {First Quarter..| 26 10 59 9 59 8 59 7 59 5 59 
Full Moon....| 3. 2-30 1 30 “12 30 11 30 9 30 
< |Last Quarter..| 10 9 33 8 33 7 33 6 33 4 33 
5 |New Moon....| 17 2 58 1 58 12 58 11 58 9 58 
< {First Quarter..! 25 3 51 2 51 1 51 12 51 244,10 51 
; 2°59 1 59 12 59 1d. 11 59 9 59 
= 3 2.59 1 59 12 59 8d. 11 59 9 59 
Ay 16 1 19 1219 ~=—| 15a. 11 19 10 19 8 19 
a 23 10 40 9 40 8 40 7 40 5 40 
117 12 17 11 17 9 17 
i 3 3 8 4 7 4 6 4 4 4 
S Ped abd 2 32 1 32 12 32 i 32 9 32 
By lee 6 4 4 
2 As eS oe 31 1 4 12 4 30d. 11 4 10 4 8 4 
t Quarter..| 6 4 56 3 56 2 56 1 56 11 56 
eS New Woes, A 4 7 4 Cw 5 1 4 1 Qed 
©. |First Quarter..| . 22 12°29 11 29 10 29 9 29 7 29 
4 |Full Moon..,.| 29 11 50 10 50 9 50 8 50 6 50 
~ |Tast er. . 3 35 2 35 1 35 12 35 5d. 10 35 
3 New ete BAe A. Death hate Ia | 13d. 11 7 7 
2 ‘First Quarter..| 22 4 39 3 39 2 39 1 39 2id. 11 39 
Q |Full Moon....! 28 10 44 9 44 8 44 7 44 44 
MOON’S PERIGEE AND APOGEE, 1955 
; (Eastern Standard Time) 
Perigee, 1955 Apogee, 1955 
D. H. D Se D. H. Fal ae Menen 
anual Au AAM JW Y 4 «+3 17 -M. || January... .17 10 P.M. |July....... -M. 
Pepruasy, 4 2 P.M./August....14 1P.M, February...14 7PM. pes eed ey An ae 
February.. .27 8 A.M. September... 9 8 P.M. WMarch. 14 4PM. August... .26 0AM. 
March..... 26 11 A.M. pede ce S 16 eve April mS 11 9AM September... er ers 
mae "wc ||April...... 9AM. Eve 
fp Say ee 3 ii P. M. Sei 30 —6A.M.|/May...... 8 7 P.M.|November,.17. 6 P.M. 
June... ...19 9AM./December..28 7 P.M.|!June....... 4 10 P.M.|December..15 2 A.M. 


Each month the Moon is said to be in perigee when “nearest to the Earth and in apogee when 


farthest from the 
The average time 


Earth. 


for perigee to perigee, or from apogee to apogee, is 27d. 13h. 18m. 33s; known as 
the anomalistie month, 


ding mark 
H ee puact 12h and mark the remainder A. M. 


° 


1H. M 


A 0 6.1|+28 51 (Castor)... 
(Alpberatz) 0 68|+58 54||4 Canis Min... 
B Cassiopeiae. 0 10.9|+14 56 (Procyon). 
YT Pegasi...... 0 24.1|—42 33118 Geminorum q 
A Phoenicis... (Pollux)....| 1-2 |0. 7 42.6 
Ay Cassiopeiae 0 37.9|4+56 17||P Puppis.....| 2-9 0. 8 5.6 
iene <= 0 41.3|—18 14||4 Velorum ...| 2.2 |0. 9 6.3 
B Ceti........ : 2 ek [eee oe 9 25.4 
0 54.0 |+60 28!|A Hydrae 
2, Scaeee 1 72/435 23||A Leonis 
nee 1 22:9|+60 0|| — (Regulus)..| 1.3 |0.06 10 6.0 
ee cenopelae. : [T’ Leonis....-. -|.2.6 10.02 ~ bed 
A Eridani 4157 28 Maj...| 2-4 10.04) 10 59. 
oe 1 52.1420 35||A Ureae Maj..,| 2.0 [0.05 11 10 
Pee A Leonis......| 2-6 |0.07 11 11.7 
A Ursae n. 
Co er 2 Lilia all” @enebolay| 2.2 40.10 11 46.8 
ay Redromedase 2 46|+23 15||[ Ursae Maj...| 2.5 |0.04 11 51.5 
he eae 2 6.9|+34 47||A Crusis...... 1.0 |0.02 12 24.1 
Pee. poeuk.:- 2 59.9|+ 3 55||B Corvi....... 2.8 |0.03 12 32.0 
t 3° 1.5/+53 20/|[ Virginis 2.9 |0.07 12 39.4 
¥ eG B Crusis......|1.5 |0. . 
3 5.2|}+40 47/|E Ursae Maj- 
3 21.1|/+49 42 oris (Alioth)| 1.7 
= Z Ursae Maj- 
3 44.8 ]}+23 58 oris (Mizar).| 2.4 
A 3 51.3 |+31 45||A Virginis 
E 3 54.8 |+39 53 (Spica)....] 1.2 
r 3 55.9|—13 38||H Ursae Maj. 
A (Alkaid)...| 1.9 ‘ 
4 33.3 |+16 25||H Bootis......| 2.8 : 

I 4 §64.1/+33 6]|B Centauri...| 0.9 14 0.6/-—60 9 
H 5 3.4/+41 11|/|}O Centauri...| 2.3 14 4.0/-—36 9 
.6|— 5 9||A Bootis 
ee ae is (Arcturus)..| 0.2 14 13.6 | +19 25 

(Ri, el) 5 12.4/— § 15||A Centauri...| 0.1 14 36.5 |—60 39 
A peaene E Bootis..... Se her, 14 43,0 |+27 16 

(Capella) 5 13.4|/+45 57||B Ursae Min,.,| 2.2 14 50.8 |+74 20 

~ A Coronae 

B Pironnetin) 5 22.7/+ 6 19 Borealis 2.3 15, 32.8 |+26 52 
B Tauri 4 A Serpentis...| 2.8 15 42.0|+ 6 34 

(El Nath) 5 23.4|/+28 34!|A Scorpii..... 2.5 15 57.7 |—22 30 
O Orionis..... 5 29.7|— 0 20||B Scorpii 2.9 16 2.8|—19 41 
A Lepori A Scorpii 

(Arneb)... 5 30.7|-17 51 (Antares)..| 1.2 16 26.6 |—26 20 
I Orionis,.... 5 33.2/— 5 56||B Herculis....| 2.8 16 28.3 }+21 35 
E Orionis. 5 33.9|— 1 14||A Trianguli . 
Z Tauri...... ‘ 5 35.0/+21 7 Australis, .| 1.9 16 43.9|—68 57 
Z Orionis..... 5 38.5|— 1 58||E Scorpii..... 2.4 16 47.2 |—34 13 
K Orionis 6 45.6|— 9 41||H Ophiuchi,..} 2.6 17 7.8|—15 40 
AeCes he A. Scorpii..... eg 17 30.5|—37 4 

(Betelgeux) 5 52.7|+ 7 24/|A Ophiuchi..,| 2.1 17 32.8 |+12 35 
Be Aurigac. 5 56.2 |+44 57||l Draconis....| 2.4 17 55.6 |4-51 30 
© Aurigae..... 5 56.7 | +37 13||A carer (Vega)| 0.1 4/438 44 
B Canis Maj... 6 20.7 |—17 56||4 Gy ae re Rae 

Cari BScfat hs 
i fsanoped) . -0 6 23.0 |—52 40||[ Cysni oe] 2.3 +40 7 
( Geminorum| 1 6 35.1]/+16 26 : Ce eee] 201 —56 53 
A Canis Ma- 

joris (Sirius) |-1 9 | 6 43.2 |—16 39 (Deneb)...| 1.3 +45 7 
EB Canis Maj.. 6 56.9|—28 55|/|E Pegasi...... 2.5 + 9 40 

, & Canis Maj.. 7 6.6|—26 19||A_ Piscis Aust..| 1.3 —29 52 
MORNING STARS, 1955 EVENING STARS, 1955 : 


Mercury—Feb. 12 to April 22; June 16 to Aug. 5; | Mercury—Jan. 1 to Feb. 12; April 22 to June 16; 
Oct. 13 to Dec. 4. B = Aug. 5 to Oct. 13; Dec. 4 to end of year. 

Venus—Jan. 1 to Sept. 1. Venus—Sept. 1 to end of year. 

Mars—Aug. 16 to end of year. Mars—Jan. 1 to Aug. 16. 

Jupiter—Jan. 1 to Jan. 15; Aug. 4 to end of year. | Jupiter—Jan. 15 to Aug. 4. 

Saturn—Jan. 1 to May 9; Nov. 16 to end of year. | Saturn—May 9 to Nov. 16. 


POLAR STAR, 1955 
Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris. 


Upper Pole Upper Pole Upper Pole 

Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. 
H. M.S. os # H. M. 8. pare ats H. M, 8. pe 
Jam......1) 7 9 20 P.M,|0 56 22||/May....1/11 16 3 A.M.|0 56 41/|Sept..... 1) 3 14 48 A.M./0 56 45 
Feb...... 1] 5 6 48 P.M.|0 56 20||June....1] 9 14 33 A.M.0 56 49]|Oct --1), 1 17 17 AM.\0 56 35 
Mar..... 1) 3 16 11 P.M.0 56 24||July....1] 7 17 12 A.M.|0 56 52||Nov.....1/11 11 40 P.M.|0 56 24 
A 1 2 13 58 P.M.10 56 32||Aug.....1] 5 16 2 A.M.'0 56 51||Dec...... 1| 9 13 32 P.M.10 56 13 


Upper transit of Polaris occurs, on the average, | Eastern elongation of Polaris occurs 5h. 56m. before 
3m. 56s. earlier each day. The interval between | upper transit and 6h. 2m. after lower transit, while 
lower and upper transit of Polaris is 11h, 58m. 2s. 


the greatest Western elongation occurs 5h. 56m. 
At the latitude of Washington, D. C., the greatest | after upper transit and 6h. 2m. before lower transit, 


= 


= > 
New Telescopic Devices 

Man’s search for greater knowledge about the 
heavens is being extended annually by stronger 
telescopic devices. _Most important additions 
within recent years have been the 200-inch re- 
fiecting telescope on Palomar Mountain, Calif., 
owned by the California Institute of Technology, 
the Baker-Schmidt refiecting telescope and the 
radio telescope. 

The Palomar telescope proved its usefulness 
anew when it photographed a huge stellar explo- 
sion, or supernova, in a spiral galaxy known as 
NGC 5668. This was first observed May 4, 1954, 
via the 48-inch Schmidt telescope at Palomar. By 
estimating the speed at which this phenomenon 
travels from the earth, scientists figured that it 
has taken about 20,000,000 years for its light to 
be seen here. 

The Palomar 48-inch Schmidt telescope was 
used during 1954 for photographic mapping of the 
heavens, for the sky atlas sponsored by the 
National Geographic Society. 

Radio Telescopes Locate Stars 

A new radio telescope, the largest built so far, 
is being installed near Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 
It will have 6 times the range of those now in 
use. The radio telescope finds the location of 
stars by picking up echoes, first proposed by Karl 
Jansky, an American, in 1932. The largest radio 
telescope in the U. S. has a diameter of 600 inches 
and is on top of the Naval Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C. Other American radio tele- 
scopes are at the Agassiz station of Harvard 
College Observatory, Harvard, Mass.;. Cornell 
Univ., Ithaca, N. Y.; Ohio State Univ., Colum- 
bus, O., and Maui, Hawaii. 

The University of Manchester, England, has 
been operating a stationary radio telescope . at 
Jodrell Bank, Cheshire, and is building a 265-ft. 
steerable radio telescope there, to be ready in 
1955. The Naval Research Observatory, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is building a 50-ft. radio telescope, and 
another is being installed on the African Gold 
Coast, to reach stars at the Equator, There is 
also one at Brussels, Belgium. 

Telescope of New Design 

The first telescope of a new design has been in- 
stalled at the Observatory of Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. It is called a Baker-refiector- 
corrector telescope. It is similar to the Schmidt 
except that if has a 24-inch parabolic mirror and 
takes photographs on a flat surface. 

A special moon-position camera for use on the 
12-inch refractor, U. S. Naval Observatory, is 
designed to improve knowledge of the elements 


onthe: Moon. Kinds of Telescopes 

Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re- 
fracting and reflecting. 

In the first, the light falls upon a lens which 
converges the rays to a focus, where the image may. 
be magnified by a second lens, called the eyepiece, 
or may be directly photographed. 


. Astronomical—Telescopes, Observatories; Comets and Meteors 
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for Studying the Stars 


The reflector consists of a conclave mirror, gen- 
erally of glass coated with silver or aluminum, 
which throws the rays back toward the upper end 
of the telescope, where they fall. on the eyepiece or 
on the photographie plate, as in the case oft the 
refractor. In some telescopes the light is reflected 
again by a secondary mirror and comes to a focus 
either to the side or after passing through a hole 
in the principal mirror. 

World’s Largest Refractors 

The largest refractors in the world are: 40-inch 
of the University of Chicago, at the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, William Bay, Wis. (62 feet long); 36- 
inch of the University of California, at the Lick 
Observatory, Mount Hamilton; 3215-inch, in the 
observatory at Meudon, France; 3112-inch, in the 
astrophysical observatory at Potsdam, Germany; 
30-inch, at Pulkova, Russia; -30-inch, Univ. of 
Paris, at Nice; 28-inch, in Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, England; 30-inch photographic re- 
fractor of the University of Pittsburgh; the 26- 
inch instruments at the U. S. Naval Observatory, 
Washington, and at the University of Virginia; 
the 27-inch refractor of the University of Michigan, 
at Bloemfontein, South Africa, and the 26-inch re- 
fractor of Yale University, Canberra, Australia. 

World’s Largest Reflectors 

The largest reflector is the 200-inch, Hale Tele- 
scope, of California Institute of Technology, Palo- 
mar Mountain, 66 mi. north of San Diego, Calif. 
The 48-inch Schmidt telescope acts as a scouting 
agent for the Hale. ° : 

Other large reflectors: 82-inch, Mt. Locke, Tex., 
owned by the University of Texas and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; 74-inch, David Dunlop Ob- 
servatory, University of Toronto, at Richmand 
Hill, 12 miles north of Toronto, Can.; 72-inch, in 
the Dominion Astrophysical, Victoria, B. C.; 69- 
inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O.; 
100-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. Wilson, Calif.; 
61-inch, Oak Ridge, Mass., Station of Harvard; 
60-inch, Harvard Univ., in South Africa; 4845- 
inch, Berlin-Babelsburg, Germany; 42-inch, Low- 
ell Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 40-inch, Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C.; 3914-inch, Ham- 
burg University, Bergedorf, Germany; 3712-inch, 
Observatory of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; 36-inch, of the University of California, 
Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, Catholic 
University,. Santiago, Chile; 36-inch, Steward Ob- 
servatory, Tucson, Ariz.; 30-inch, Agnes Scott 
College, Decatur, Ga.; 24-inch, Observatory of 
the Univ. of Michigan, near Portage Lake, Mich. 

Baker-Schmidt Telescope 

A revision of the type of reflector telescope de- 
vised about 20 years ago by Bernhard Schmidt in 
Hamburg, Germany, has been made by Dr. James 
G. Baker, formerly research associate of Harvard 
College Observatory and now with Lick. 

The first Baker-Schmidt instrument was in- 
stalled in 1950 at the Harvard station, 14 miles 
outside of Bloemfontein, Orange Free State. 


Comets and Meteors 


Donati’s was the finest comet of the nineteenth 


century and is known as the typical comet. In 


October, 1858, its tail reached halfway from the horizon to the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years. 
A comet increases in brilliancy as it approaches the sun and fades rapidly as it departs. There are 


three parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; the nucleus is 
dust. One can see stars through comets. 


supposed to be composed of stones or particles of 


The largest recorded meteorite fell Feb. 17, 1930, 14 mi. southwest of Paragould, Ark., splitting into 


fragments, one 820 lbs., another 80 lbs., plus others. 


. Long. of From 
Due to Period Year Peri- | Aphel- |Inclina- Asc. Asc. 
Name Returno n of helion ion tion to | Node on | Node to 
Years Disc, Dist. Dist. |Ecliptic | Ecliptic | Perih’I’n 
GED ER. sie vercrere iene Feb. 1955 6.42 1929 1.55 5.40 |Deg. 5 |Deg. 260 |Deg. 25 
LENSE irr oe ROE re Mar. 1955 7Al 1843 1.65 6.02 11 206 200 
Wihippless.. Sic sas Nov. 1955 7.41 1933 2.48 5.16 10 189 190 
Berrimeno. cgte = ein) sues Noy. 1955 6.58 1896 1.19 4.57 16 242 167 
SULIIVISO! Ee esta gd costs sus Oct. 1956 5.27 1873 1.33 4.73 13 120 190 
Gregg-Skjellerup..... Dec. 1956 4.90 1902 0.86 4.91 18 215 356 
DPOATRORY, sitters wipes bt Jan, 1957 6.71 1851 1.36 5.71 18 144 174 
Pons-Winnecke...... Apr. 1957 6.15 1819 1.08 5.56 22 94 170 
ROI On ercorcfetois tec = one Oct. 1957 3.30 1786 0.34 2.22 12 335 185 
2 bi Ncaiaid. pe ge | Sue | we | ee | te | ot) ae) 
Du FPoit-Neujmin....| Feb. f ‘ 3 
Neujmin II.........} Sept. 1959 5.45 1916 1.34 4.84 11 328 194 
Tempel-Swift........ Oct. 1959 5.68 1869 1.15 5.21 5 290 114 
YY MEd oie erscigtisjet sient Dec. 1959 8.28 1884 2.43 5.50 27 161 204 
Schaumasse......... Apr. 1960 8.17 1900 1.20 6.91 12 86 52 
BOPeH Ye oo paces aloe «vice June 1960 7.01 1905 1.45 5.88 31 76 351 
Brooks I1..........41 July 1960 6.93 1889 1.87 5.41 6 178 196 
BER VIGT - y@ ert Wiateidin'e's:0 Sept. 1960 6.37 1915 1.56 3.52 16 114 355 
ECC AE Tris craic. « sia 'aveuene Sept. 1960 Tt3 1906 1.63 6.22 13 190 203 
UMIBAOL Yc! tehos 4, ence “eld Oct. 1960 6.81 1886 1.04 6.16 3 45 321 
Sets rena Abr 1966 | ange | ise | 240 | 750 | 163 asi | 178 
ADSL DS aire ite alate jie ts : 5 
Halley PE eis, ceo : 1986 76.02 1240 B.C.| 0.59 35.32 162 57 3 112 
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Configurations, 1955 


(Eastern Standard Time. A.M., light 


in perihelion 
stationary 
aN. 2° 3’ 


inferior 8 N. 3° 41’ 
b N. 5° 58’ 


9 N. 1° 18’ 
8 S. 0° 29’ 
stationary _ 
oS. 4° 24’ 


stationary 

aN. 2°1 

gr. elong W, 27° 27" 
b N.S 

asain 

in aphelion 

Q S. 3° 56’ 


enters T spring com. 
oS 779" 


oS. 2° 40’ 
a N. 2° 17° 


b N. 5° 46’ 


98. 7°4' 

8 §. 5° 3’ 

superior 8 S, 0° 28’ 
of 8. 0° 45’ 


in aphelion 
2 N. 2° 45’ 
in perihelion 


BUN Goo 
stationary 

in aphelion 

inferior § §, 3° 31’ 
Q §S. 2° 46’ 

8 8. 4° 31’ 
total eclipse 

ot Ni 892! 

enters 6 sum. com, 
1 N. 3° 46’ 
stationary 


in aphelion 
gr. elong W. 21° 10’ 
8 S. 0° 5/ 
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figures; P.M., black figures) 


& N.1° 10” 
superior § N. 1° 43’ 


8 N. 0° 39’ 
2 N. 0° 30’ 
in perihelion 


superior 9 N. 1° 24” 
in aphelion 

in aphelion 

OhON. 5° 23! 

o' N. 6° 35’ 

GN: 62°53” 

8 N. 1° 48’ 

gr. elong. E. 26° 33’ 
b N. 4° 56’ 

enters = aut, com. 


stationary ~ 

8 S. 4° 18’ 

a N. 5° 44’ 
inferior 8, S. 1° 40’ 
o N. 6° 30’ 

8 N. 3° 36’ 

Q N. 4° 18° 

b N, 4° 28’ 
stationary 

in perihelion 

gr. elong. W. 18° 33’ 
9 S. 41° 58’ 


8 8. 1°46" 
partial eclipse 


© superior -8 8, 0° 8° 
¢€ A-N. 6°29’ 


in aphelion 
in aphelion 


annular iy se 
g-S7i2° 

9 8. 4° 38 

enters © winter com. 
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Astronomical—Configurations; Signs, Symbols, Time and Constants 409 
Planetary Configurations, 1956 


As a service to those who consult the planetary configurations for early 1956 in the precedin 
the Wortp ALMaNnac publishes the configurations for January, February, March and April, 5 


Fall, 
1956. 


(Eastern Standard Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black figures) 


D. H. M. : D. H.M. : 
Jan. 1624¢° 246€ A N. 6° 33’ Mar. 3 3 — 8 in aphelion 
2 8— 8 in perihelion 3 944 ¢ b € Db N. 2° 59’ 
8 GUA eno GC ol Nie? Bot Ode UT or! (Ec s2eNG! 
8 “120 o¢ b € b N. 3°35’ 10) 656.0 8 G8 8.:7° 26" 
ll 1— 8 gr. elong. E, 19° 1’ 12,6— Db stationary 
tere sels: Meare 
> 2 10 21 ti pri 5 
; 16 337 ¢ 9 € 98.793 Bois ACAN Ow em 
18 12 — 8 stationary 23 11 — 8 gr. hel. lat. S 
BY 3 — 3 pee es ean A a Fe . in perihelion 
—_ inferior 4 f N. 2° 50’ 
29° 1.300 -C oO. N69 28" a is s 
Apr. 93 11°56 Good "Cos tee 
Feb. 5°12 1 & b.C-b-N.-3° 16/ 5 11 — o& 8 © superior 8 S. 0° 55’ 
Ce 21a. ot) CMON. OP 5 11 11 31. ¢ 8 € 8 S. 3°32’ 
8 12 — 8 stationary 12 1— 9 gr. elong E. 45° 47’ 
9 443 ¢ 86 € § 8.1°9’ 147 9 1 gO Ce aoe 8G: 
LS MG 8 oa ee SC 98, 532! 16° 3 — 8 in perihelion 
O25) 17 2— A stationary 
146 8— f PO 17 8 — fe) gr. hel. lat. N. 
21 5— 8 gr. elong W. 26° 34’ 19 215% aA C HM N.-6? 27’ 
2111— O bP © 26 11°51°e¢_b Cb Neo 
25,9 54. 6 AC A N. 6°? 22’ 29.11 — OF at © 
Astronomical Signs and Symbols 
(0) The Sun. ea) The Earth, 6 Uranus. Oo Quadrature. 
@ — The Moon. cs Mars, YY Neptune, od Opposition. 
8 Mercury. aA Jupiter. P Pluto. & Ascending Node. 
2 Venus. b Saturn. ref Conjunction, RB Descending Node. 


Two heavenly bodies are in ‘‘conjunction” (0) 
when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 
or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time: they are in ‘‘opposition” () 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
one rises as the other is setting. ‘‘Quadrature’’ 
(DQ) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. By ‘‘greatest elongation’’ is meant the 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun, 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time, When a planet 
is in its ‘‘ascending’’ (Q) or ‘‘descending”’ ¥ 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth's 
orbit. The term ‘‘Perihelion’’ means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘‘Aphelion’’ farthest from the sun, 
An ‘occultation’ of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon. 


Astronomical Time 
Source: U. S. Naval Observatory 


The accepted standard for the measurement of 
time is the rate of rotation of the Earth on its 
axis. This rotation causes the stars to appear 
to cross the sky from east to west, in the same 
manner as the Sun. 

Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own 
axis, the Sun would rise and set once during the 
year because of the Earth’s journey around it. 

The stars are not within the Earth’s orbit. They 
are so far distant that their apparent positions are 
eA very slightly affected by the Earth’s orbital 
motion. 

The positions of the stars are commonly reckoned 
from a point in the sky known as the Vernal 
eee. That poifit moves very slowly among the 
stars. 

The period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 
respect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 
day, or apparent equinoctial day. 

The period measured with respect to the Sun is 
called an apparent solar day. 

The apparent solar and sidereal days are of 
variable iength. é 

The longest apparent solar day occurs about 
Dec. 23, and it exceeds the average day in length 
by approximately 30 seconds. In order to over- 
come this variation, mean time has been deyised. 


_Mean solar time, which is universally used in or- 
dinary life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes 
behind apparent solar time, the two being the same 
only four times in a year. The difference between 
these two kinds of time is called the equation of 
time. Its maximum value is a little over 16 minutes. 

The difference between mean equinoctial and 
apparent equinoctial or sidereal time is due to 
nutation. Its greatest value is only a little over 
a second, and its greatest daily change is a little 
more than a hundredth of a second. 

The Calendar Year begins at the stroke of 12 on 
the night of Dec. 31. The solar day and the calen- 
dar month also begin at midnight. The interval 
during which the Earth makes one absolute revolu- 
tion round the Sun is called a Sidereal Year, and 
consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 9.5 
seconds of mean solar time. 

The Tropical Year, on which the return of the 
seasons depends, is the interval between two con- 
secutive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Equinox. 

The Tropical Year consists of 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes and 46 seconds, The Tropical Year is 
not of uniform length; it is now slowly decreasing 
at the rate-of .530 second per century, but this 
variation will not always continue. 


Astronomical Constants 


MEAN solar parallax, 8”.80. Nutation constant, 
tp 


Aberration | constant, ao At Annual precession, 
50”.2564+0”. 2. F 
Obliquity of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8”.26—0".4684 
(t—1900). “4 
Annual diminution of obliquity, 0”.4684. 
Moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2”.70. 
Moon’s CR tt etd from the earth (center to 
ter), 238,857 miles. 
sei ae mean distance from the earth (astronomical 
ale ooo Ht 186 324 miles per second 
eloc: of light, * . 
Light qeavels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,416 
miles in 498.5800 seconds. 
Length of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 
nox) ~365.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo- 
Jution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic (from peri- 


helion to perihelion), 365,2596413 days. 

Length of Day—Mean Sidereal, 23 hours 56 min- 
utes 4.091 seconds \mean solar time). Mean solar, 
fe ere 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (mean sidereal 

ime). 

Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 
to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11,5 seconds. Anomalistic (from 
perigee to perigee), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes 
33.1 seconds. 

Dimensions of the Earth—Equatorial radius, 
3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter, 7,926.677 miles; 
equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius, 
3,949.99 miles; polar diameter, 17,899.998 miles; 
meridianal circumference, 24,860 miles. Eccentricity 
of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. 
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The Planets and 


the Solar System 


SS ee ee em ee 


Sidereal Dist. from Sun in Miles |. Millions of ; 
Diss > Maximum Minimum Maximum | Minumum 
96925 43,355,000 
: 1 7608 67,653,000 
: 6525636 94'452,000 
WUDIFEL. . 5:67. 5 : 4332 .588 .710. met Sar 
i ee 20.455 10759 20 935,570,000 "700; 7 
Ganges] Bae | aera | Meamae | seams | ase | dee 
ais 14 383 90740. 4600.000.000 | 2°760,000,000 4700 2670 


Jupiter has 4 large and 8 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Uranus, 5; 


Neptune, 2; the Earth, 1; Mars, 2 


entricit Synodical Inclinatien of Orbital Velocity 
pepe a oO _ Rewuineioden Orbit to Miles 
Planet Orbit* 5 Days Ecliptic* per Second 
0.205 6254 116 7 014.0 29.73 
0.006 7945 584 3 23 39.1 21.75 
0.016 7280 en ae SS 18.50 
0.093 3635 780 1 50 59.9 14.98 
0.048 4272 399 1 18 20.3 8.11 
0.055 6991 378 2 29 24.5 5.99 
0.047 1958 370 0 46 22.9 4.22 
0.008 5709 . 367 1 46 i | 3.40 
0.248 6438 367 17 8 38.4 -00 
~ s “ Light at 
Mean Mean Annual | Mean Long. nnua 
oa og Longitude |Longitude of|Sidereal|oftheAscend-|Sidereal| Peri- Aphe- 
Planet at the Epoch*|the Peri’el’n*| Motion | ing Node* | Motion] helion lion 
° , “0 ° ’ o” ” ° , ” ” 
Mercury..........| 305 50 55.73 76 45 19.0 | + 5.7 47 47 52.2 | — 7.6 | 10.58 4.59 
To oa 127 7 55.46) 130 56 16.5 | +_0.4 76 16 28.8 | —17.9 3.94 1.91 
Barth. oc. cc ccene 99 22 49.59,| 102 _9 59.3 } +11.6.1 ... 1. .2.. ee 1.03 0.97 
Mars + o cles 21 17 21.34 | 3385 13 50.2 |} +16.0 49 12 37.7 | —22.5 0.52 0.36 
Jupiter... .iss.. aa 107 57 13.18 3 35 51.5 | + 7.7 59 37.9 | —14.0 0.041 | 0.034 
Baturn,,s....6 oh 219 28 14.59 92 9 59.2 | +20.3 | 113 15 49.7 | —18.8 0.012 | 0.010 
Rearie ccooeess | AG og Se | RS 4 | 488) te ae ke | Hh | Sass | 8 ae 
aptune 205 - = bee 4 =10. ‘ : 
Pao. 7: ORR UIn IDE 137 38 8 223 10 30.2 0.0 | 109 38 0.2 0.0 0.001 | 0.001 
*Epoch, January 0, 1955, Greenwich Mean Moon. 
Semi-Diameter 
= ; 3 Gravi-| Re- | Prob- 
Sun At In Den- ty at | flect-| able 
and At Unit |Mean| Miles |Volume| Mass. | sity Axial Sur- | ing | Tem- 
Planets Dis- Least |(Mean| +=1. | +=1.|+=I1.| Rotation face |Power| per- 
tance Dist. |S.-D.) +=1, ature 
¢ me ds a, De, mee: Pet. F. 
BUMS ua ser 15 59.6 | .... |432000/1300000. |333434.| 0.26 |} 25 9 7 12 | 28.0 te + 10,000 
Mercury 3.4 5.4 1550 0.056; 0.06 | 0.68 | 87 23 15 43 0.3 7 |+ 600 
Venus. . 8.5 | 30.4 3850 0.910) 0.82 | 0.94 |224 16 49 9 0.9 69 j+ 68 
Warth . Losec eta ont 3957 1.000} 1.000] 1.00 23 56 1.0 44 |+ 59 
Moon. 15 32.6* 1080 0.020} 0.012} 0.60 | 27 7 43 12 0.2 7 |+ 200 
Mars... 4.7 8.9 2100 0.150) 0.108] 0.71 4 37 23 0.4 15 |+~ 60 
Jupiter..... 1 27.1 | 22.6 | 42875)1312. 318.4 0.24 55 41 2.6 56 |— 270 
Saturn...s0...| 1 19.0 9.2 | 35575| 763. 95.2 0.12 10 14 24 12 63 |— 330 
Uranus..... fete 34.3 1.9 | 15450} 59. 14.6 0.25 8 1.0 63 |— 380 
Neptune....,. 36.6 1.3 | 16500! 72. LY7.3 0.24 15 40 1.0 73 |-— 400 


*At mean distance. 


The planet Pluto was an object of search for 
Many years in accordance with predictions made 

y Dr. Percival Lowell, founder and director of 
the Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona. It was 
finally located by C. W. Tombaugh of that observa- 
tory and public announcement made on March 13, 
1930. Its mass, according to a recent determination 


by new methods, is about 0.83 of the mass of the 
earth. Its average distance from the Sun is about 
3,700,000,000 miles. Perihelion will occur in 1989 
and Aphelion in 2114. It lies in the constellation 
of Leo. On January 1, 1955, its predicted position 
in the sky will be 10 hours 10 minutes in Right 
Ascension and 22 degrees 26 minutes in North 
Declination. 


The Zodiac 


The Sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
is known as the ecliptic..The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
the position of the Sun at the vernal equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into tweive signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 

These signs are named from the twelve constella- 
tions of the zodiac with which the signs coincided 


1. T Aries. The Ram. 
ee 2. wv Taurus. The Buil. 
% 3. II Gemini.. The Twins. 
4. 55 Cancer. The Crab. 
ae 5. 2 Leo. The Lion. 
< 6. NP Virgo. The Virgin. 


in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 
2,000 years ago. Owing to the precession-of the 
equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 
of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 
zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, moved 
backward 30° into the constellation ‘west of it; so 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 
Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac with 
their Latin and English names are as follows: 


. = Libra. The Balance. 
8. M Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
9. f Sagittarius. The Archer. 
10. 4 Capricornus. The Goat. 
ae 11. v= Aquarius. The Water-Bearer. 
12. 3€ Pisces. The Fishes. 
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THREE ECLIPSES DUE 
Two of Sun, One of Moon 


In the year 1955 there will be three eclipses, two 
of the Sun and one of the Moon. 

I. ‘A Total Eclipse of the Sun, June 20, 1955, 
not visible in the United States. The eclipse be- 
gins in the Indian Ocean off the east coast of 
Africa, passes across southern Asia and ends in the 
Pacific Ocean. { 
lombo in Ceylon, Port Blair in the Andaman 
Islands, Bangkok in Thailand, Manila and Legaspi 
in the Philippines and Ngulu Island. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Greenwich Mean Time 


d. h. m. 
elipse begins... 2°. .......-. June 20 1 33.3 a.m. 
Central eclipse begins........ June 20 2 28.4 a.m. 
Central eclipse ends........... June 20 5 51.9 a.m. 
Mclipse: ends... 0... oe June 20 6 47.0 a.m. 


II. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, November 
29, 1955, not visible in the United States. The 
beginning is visible generally in the Arctic regions, 
Europe, except the extreme southwestern part, 
eastern Africa, Asia, the Indian Ocean, Australia, 
New Zealand, the western portion of the Pacific 
Ocean, Alaska, and the extreme northern part of 
Canada. The ending is visible generally in the 
Arctic regions, Europe, Africa except the extreme 


Astronomical—Eclipses: Days Between Dates; Dat Li é 
Eclipses in 1955 | 


The path of totality includes Co-. 


northwestern coast, Asia, the Indian Ocean, Aus- 
tralia, northwestern Pacific Ocean, Alaska, and the 
extreme northerr part of Canada. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Greenwich Mean Time 


vee m. 
Moon enters penumbra...November 29 2 51.1 p.m. 
Moon enters.umbra...... November 29 4 21.4 p.m. 
Middle of the eclipse....November 29 4 59.4 p.m. 
Moon leaves umbra...... November 29 ~ = em 


Moon leaves umbra...Novemiber 29 e 
nenttatie of the eclipse is 0.125 of the 
Moon’s diameter. 


and Tainan, Formosa. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Greenwich Mean ae, 


Eclipse begins... >... .-... December 14 4 1.2 
Central eclipse begins....December 14 5 14.1 
Central eclipse ends..... December 14 8 49.5 
Eclipse. ends............: December 14 10 2.5 


? Days Between Two Dates 
(The table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 28.) 


Day Mo, 
D 
b. 
ar. 


HEALS 


{-) 
2 : $ Blelglelalé gis g 
cI alei§gisis 5 
a & Sidis is ielelalojzia 
1] 1 60| 91/121/152|182|213|244/274|305|335 
2 2 61) 92/122)153)183)214)245}275/306/336 
3] 3 62| 93|123/164/184/215|246|276|/307|337 
al 4 3) 94/1241155|185|216|2471277|308|338 
5| 5 64| 95|125|156|186|217|248|278]309|339 
6| 6 65| 96|126|157|187|218|249|279|310|340 
vf 7 66) 97)127|158]188]219)25012801311}341 
8° 8 67] 98]1281159)189]220/251/281/312|342 
9] 9 68] 99]129|160/190}221|252|282|3131343 
10} 10 69] 100/130) 161/191}222|253/283/314/344 
Wa} 11 70) 101) 131] 162)1921223)254)2841315/345 
12| 12 71|102|132|163|193}224|255/285|316|346 
13] 13 721103) 133) 164) 194/225] 256/2861317|/347 
14] 14 73)|104/134/165)195/226|257|287/318/348 
15] 15 741105) 135/166) 196}22.7|258/28813191349 
16] 16 75} 106) 136] 167) 197|228/2591289/320/350 
17| 17 76) 107) 137) 168] 198/229 |260)290/321/351 
18] 18 77) 108}138] 169) 199/230] 261/291/322/352 
19) 19 78/109) 139) 170)}200/ 23 1 |262|292)323/353 
20) 20 791110] 140]171)201}232|263)293/324/354 
21) 21 80]111]141/172|2021233/264|294|3251355 
22) 22 81]112|142|173|203]234)265]295|326|356 
23| 23 82] 113] 143]174) 204/235] 266/296) 327/357 
24) 24 83/114) 144) 176|205/236/267)]297|328/358 
25| 26 84/115] 145] 176} 206] 237 | 268} 298/329)/359 
26] 26 85/116] 146]177|207]238]269/ 299) 330/360 
27| 27 86] 117/147/178)208|239/270|300)331/361 
28] 28 87) 118/148/179]209/240/271)}301/332/362 
29) 29 88/119] 149] 180} 210}241/27213021333|/363 
30! 30 89/120} 150} 1811211]242/27313031334|364 
31 31 90!,. .11511.. 212/243], . 13041... 1365 


. |366|397/425/456/48 '9/639/670| 700 
. }367|398)426/457/48 640}671) 701 
. }368/399/427/458/488)5191549/5801611|6411672| 702 
369 642/673} 703 
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International Date Line 


Source: U. S.. Navy 


In 1884, the International Meridian Conference, 
held at Washington, D. C., established the meridi- 
an passing through Greenwich, England, as the 
prime meridian from which time was to he counted 
or reckoned. Inasmuch as there was no formal 
agreement entered into ae the nations attending, 
as to an International Date Line, as such, the line 
delineating the change from American to Asiatic 
time is designated simply as the Date Line. 


The 180th meridian, because it is midway around 
the earth from the prime meridian and passes 
generally through ocean areas, became the logical 
selection for a Date Line. The line deviates some- 
what from the 180th meridian to include islands of 
the same group in the time zone having the same 
date. The Date Line is defined as follows: 


Starting at the North Pole it extends southward 
on the 180th meridian to 75°N.; thence southeast- 
ward to 68°N. and the longitude of the meridian 
passing between the Diomede Islands - (approx. 
168° 58’ 32”W.); thence due south through Bering 
Strait to 65° 30’N.; thence southwestward to 53°N,, 
170°E.; thence southeastward to 48°N. and the 


Hydrographic Office 


180th meridian; then due south to 5°S., th 
southeastward to 15°S., 172° 30’W; thence due south 
to 45° 00’S., 172° 30’W.; thence southwestward to 


51°S. and: the 180th meridian; th i 
aha eo eee a ence due south to 


When crossing this line in a westerl 
the date must be advanced 1 day, and when sro 


ing in an easterly direction, 
Hes Mae hay > y n, the date must be set 


The line is so bent that it passes thr i 
Strait with Asia to the West and ‘Aloe Faring 
East, then bends West so as to leave all the Aleu- 
tian Islands on the East. The line turning east 
again follows the 180° meridian until 5° below 
the equator, where it bends to the east toward 
the Samoan Islands which are left to the east and 
away from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continues 
south on the meridian of 172°30’ W., east of 
Tonga Islands and New Zealand, to 45° 00’ s 
iAith, meriaian Jat 21° OO" & "thence couthety ee 

i a 2 9 ence 
the 180th meridian to the Pole. sine 


a 


. Astronomical—Visibility at Sea; Knots and Miles 413 
ei" Visibility at Sea 


' Source: United States Coast Guar 


d 
The following tables give the approximate geographic range of visibili 


seen by an observ 


er whose eye is af sea or lake level. In practice, therefore, 


for an object which may be 
it is necessary to add to 


these a distance of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above sea or lake level. 
- DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


Height, Nautical Height, Nautical Hei = 
Feet Miles Feet Miles pent Net Bee AAs 

5 2.5 55 12.0 4 

10 3.6 60 12.6 5e0 ane 
15 4.4 65 135 550 26.8 
20 5.1 70 13.6 600 28.0 
25 5.7 75 14.1 650 29.1 
30 6.3 80 16.2 700 30.3 
35 6.8 85 18.2 800 324 
2) | 8 Hepes cs 
50 8.1 100 = 22:9 er rm 


Height, Statute _ Height, 
Feet Miles Feet 
5 2.9 55 3 
10 4.2 60 10.2 
15 5.1 65 10.6 
20 5.9 70 11.0 
25 6.6 75 114 
30 7.2 80 11.8 
35 7.8 85 12.2 
40 8.3 90 12.5 
45 8.9 95 12.9 
50 9.3 100 13.2 


ee a ee eS ee eee 
Roughly, the distance of visibility in nautical | for the first mile is about 9 inches, and increases 
miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the square root | at first approximately as the square of the distance. 


of the height of the light above sea-level. 
The actual curvature of the surface of the earth 


The approximate curvature effect may be found 
by multiplying the square of the distance in miles 
by .6, the answer being in feet. 


CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES 


Station CrP. Station GP; Station Cc.P. 
Hillsboro Inlet, Fla..... 5,500,000||Pauwela Pt., Hawali....| 500,000||North Head. Wash..... 250.000 
Liston Range, Del...... 5,000,000|| Windward Point. Cuba. . 500,000/|Cape Hatteras, N.C....} 250, 

A h 00||Cape Elizabeth, Me -| 500,000]|Craighill Chan. Range, 
A Farallon. Calif. . . 500,000 MG) ent eee 250,01 
Keeweenaw, Mich.. 500.000]/No. Manitou Sh’l, Mich.| 250,000 
Pigeon Point. Calif. 450.000|| Beavertail. Rhode Isl. ..| 250,000 
Cherry Is. Range, Del...} 450,000]|Sturgeon Bay Can, Wis. 00 
New Castle Range, Del.| 450,000||Kdiz Hook, Wash.:.... 250.000 
St. Augustine, Fla...... 0,000|| Horseshoe West R’g, Pa.| 250,000 
Split Rock, Minn....... 450,000||Chester Range, Pa......| 250,000 
» e Cape Canaveral, Fla,...| 450,000|/Little Tinicum Is.,,N.J..| 250,000 
Fire Island. N. ¥......-{1.,100,000}| Pensacola, Fla..... Sashe 0,000}| Bellevue Range. Del.... 0,00: 
Hereford Inlet, N. J....{/1,100,000||Miffiin Bar Range. N.J..| 400,000]}|Ham Bluff. West Indies.| 250,000 
Point Boringuen, P, R...|1,100,000/|Marquette, Mich....... ,000||T win River Point, Wis..| 250-000 
Sankaty Head. Mass... ./1,100,000//Rock of Ages, Mich.....| 400,000||Gay Head Light, Mass.. 250,000 
Point Cabri!lo, Calit....|1,100,000||Devils Island, Wis....,. 00,000||Scotch Cap, Alaska..... 240,000 
Kilauea Point, T. H .|1,000000||The Graves, Mass...... 0,00U||Bulkhead Bar Range, Del.| 200,000 
coe Inlet, Fla....... 1,000,000}|Pt, Arena, Lessee 400,000||Ponce de Leon Inlet, 
Point Sur, Calif........ 1,000,000) |Staten Island, N. Y... 350,000 Pigs cig Sule ics 200,000 
Cape St.-Elias, Alaska. .|1,000,000}|Marblehead, Ohio: ...,. 50,000||Umpqua River. Oreg....| 200.000 
B Dp rIN ek ciesoteieie ee . -|1,000,000]| Petit Manan, Me....... 50,000]| Piedras Blancas, Calit...| 200,000 
Cape Cod, Mass. ...... ,000,000||Reedy Island Range, Del.| 350,000|| Montauk Point, N. Y...} 200,000 
Heceta Head, Ore...... 1,000,000)|Cape Blanco, Ore....... 300,000||Two Harbors, Minn....} 200,000 
Point Vicente, Calif.....} 900,000}/Cape Flattery, Wash.,..| 300,000||E. River Range, N. Y...} 200,000 
Barbers Pt., Hawaii... .| -700,000||North Point. Wis....-.. 300,000]|Cape Spencer, Alaska. . . 00,000 
Cape Charles. Va.. -.... 0,000||Chapel Hill Range, N. J.| 300,000||C’p. Hinchinbrook, Alas, 10,000 
Whitefish Pt., Mich.....] 700,600||Cape May, N.J.......- 300,000|/Manhattan Range, Ohio| 200,000 
Marcus H’k Range;Del.| 600,000}|Columbia River Range Point Loma, Calif......| 20000 
30-Mile Point, N. Y....| 600.000|| Lights, Wash.....-.. 300,000||Mt. Desert, Me 200,000 
Anacapa Isl. Calif......| 600,000}|Stratford Pt., Conno,.,,.| 30,0000||Cape San Blas, Fla. 200,000 
Kauhola Point. Hawa...| 560,000||Cape Arago, Ore.... 250,000||Brazos River, Texas. 200,000 


The Fire Island (N. Y.) Light is 167 feet high; 
visible 19.3 nautical miles; distance based on ob- 
server’s eye being 15 feet above sea level. 

The luminous >nge of the light to an aircraft or 
any object at a height not affected by the curvature 
of the earth is about 30 miles with clear visibility. 

Electricity is the illuminant now used in most of 
the larger lighthouses, electric incandescent lamps 
placed inside the larger sizes of lenses producing 
beams of as much as 5,500,000 candlepower where 
such brilliance is required. 


The highest light maintained by the U. S. Coast 
Guard is on top of the island of. Lehua, Hawaiian 
Islands; 709 feet above sea level. 

The highest light on the Pacific coast of con- 
tinental United States is South Point Light on 
Santa Rosa Island, Calif., 530 feet above sea level. 

The highest light on the Atlantic coast of con- 
tinental United States is the rear range light of 
Marcus Hook Range, on the Delaware River, 278 
feet above the level of the sea. 


Knots and Miles 


Source: 

A Knot is a measure of speed, one knot being 
a speed of one nautical mile an hour. 

The U. S. Statute Mile is 5,280 feet. In Europe 
the old miles which varied in length from abou 
3,300 feet to over 36,000 feet, have been mostly 
replaced, officially at least, by the kilometer, 
which equals 0.6214 statute mile or 3,280.8 feet. 

A U.S. Nautical Mile is 6,080.20 feet and equal 
to one-sixtieth of a degree of a great circle ofa 
sphere whose surface is. equal in area to the area 
of the surface of the earth (Clarke’s spheroid of 


1866) - 
A Nautical, Geographic, or Sea Mile at any 


United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


place is considered, for purposes of navigation, to 
be equal to the length of one minute of latitude at 
that place. 

A Nautical Mile—1,.1516 statute miles; a Fathom 
—6 feet; a Cable--100 fathoms or 600 feet or ap- 
proximately 0.1 nautical mile. 

To convert statute miles into nautical miles, 
multiply statute miles by 0.8684; to convert naufica, 
miles into statute miles, multiply nautical miles by 
1.1516, or roughly 11/7. 

U. S. Air Forces and the Navy use the knot as 
the standard aeronautical unit of speed and the 
nautical mile as the corresponding unit of distance. 


"Astronomical—Weather Bureau; Atmosphere it 
The Weather Bureau 


mid . a ‘ 


Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


A national weather service mee ee sf a 
under the Army Signal Corps. presen’ - 
er Bureau, formed in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, took over the meteorological work of the 
Signal Corps, July 1, 1891. Subsequent legisla- 
tion and executive decisions extended the Bureau's 
responsibilities in the fields of weather and climate 
until its service now applies to civil aeronautics 
and other modern fields as well as to general agri- 


cultural, commercial, industrial, and transporta- 


tion interests. The Fourth Plan of Government 
Reorganization, 1940, transferred it from Agricul- 
ture to the Department of Commerce. 

The Weather Bureau is authorized to carry on 
research into the causes of weather and climate 
because of their vital influence on the national 
welfare. Through a Joint Meteorological Commit- 
tee in Washin it maintains close liaison with 
the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy to Co- 
ordinate military and civil meteorological opera- 
tions. It also cooperates closely with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

The Central Office of the Weather Bureau is in 
Wash: on, D. C. For administrative purposes, 
the ‘United States (including Alaska) is divided 
into five regions, each with a regional office. On 
the operational plane, state forecasts and much 
of the general public service of the Bureau origi- 
nate in 14 for + centers throughout the country. 
These forecast centers aid approximately 300 local 
offices, which have the most direct contact with 
the public in discharging their functions. 


General Public Service 

The General Public Service provides daily bulle- 
tins and forecasts for business, commerce, in- 
dustry, and the general public. These forecasts 
are published in practically all daily newspapers 
and broadcast from most radio stations daily. The 
automatic telephone forecast repeater, installed. in 
ten cities, is a popular service. 


Aviation Weather Service f 

Twenty-six Flight Advisory Weather Service 
(FAWS) Centers issue every 6 hours regional fore- 
casts covering the entire country and some 350 
terminal forecasts for the most important airports. 
These forecasts, which are transmitted over na- 
tional teletypewriter circuits, provide invaluable 
weather information for pilots and other aviation 
interests. As*a further aid to safety in the air, 
these FAWS centers maintain continuous watch on 
current weather developments in their areas and 
keep their associated air traffic control centers 
(operated by the Civil Aeronautics Administration) 
advised of significant developments for relay to 
aircraft in flight. Similar forecast service is pro- 
vided for. the Hawaiian Islands by the Center at 


Honolulu and for Alaska een 3 Centers located 
there. Local ht bri service is provided 
by weather 8 u stations at some 225 airports 


throughout the country. The Bureau also provides 
weather advices and forecasts for transoceanic 
flight operations. 


The Co and wheat Cr = ther Service and 
m ea ‘op Wea' 

the Cotton Crop Weather Service, organized nA 

state divisions in the principal crop areas, 


crop season, 


Special Services 

The Fruit-Frost Service provides detailed and 
localized forecasts and warnings to fruit growers 
in those states where winter and spring fruit and 
vegetable production is a major activity. The 
Fire-Weather Warning ice warns against at- 
mospheric conditions conducive to disastrofis fires 
in the forest areas of the nation. The Hurricane 
Warning Service prepares its highly important 
advisories and warnings at special hurricane fore- 
cast centers along the nation’s coasts. 


Climatelogical Service 

The Climatological Service, comprised basically 
of some 10,000 unpaid weather observers scattered 
throughout the U. S. and its possessions, is super- 
vised by 43 first-order field offices under the direc- 
tion of the Climatological Division in Washington, 
which assembles and publishes the nation-wide 
data and renders them available for statistical 
summarizations and analysis directly applicable 
to a wide variety of agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial problems. The punched-card library of 
U. S. climatological data in the possession of the 
Weather Bureau constitutes a priceless but as yet 
largely unrealized asset to a host of national ac- 


tivities. River and Flood Service 

The River and Flood Forecasting Service is con- 
ducted through 85 river district offices and six 
river forecasting centers and issues river stage and 
flood warnings for all the principal rivers and 
tributaries of the United States. Rainfall studies 
conducted in cooperation with the Army Corps of 
Engineers and of the Bureau of Reclamation as- 
sist in the planning of engineering works for fiaod 
control and navigation, as well as for water utiliza- 
tion and power development. 


Research and Development 

The Weather Bureau conducts scientific investi- 
gations pertaining to the problems of its meteoro- 
logical services. This research is aimed at increas- 
ing the accuracy and time scope of forecasts of 
weather, storms, and floods and the development 
and application of modern meteorological science 
in the technical work of the Bureau. 


The Atmosphere 


Source: Weather Bureau, United 


The atmosphére is composed of a mixture of 

gases which envelop the Earth. The permanent 
gases near the surface of the Earth are mainly 
nitrogen, oxygen, and argon, which are present 
in the amounts of approximately 78, 21, and 1 per 
cent by volume, respectively. Other constituents, 
amounting to less than one-tenth of one per cent, 
are carbon dioxide, hydrogen, neon, helium, kryp- 
ton, and xenon. These proportions remain ap- 
proximately the same up to about 180,000 feet, 
above which there may be a slight decrease of 
heavier gases relative to the lighter gases. 
There is always a small amount of water vapor in 
the air. It occupies space independently of the 
other gases and varies in amount from practically 
zero to an extreme of about 4 per cent by volume. 
Ozone appears in very small quantities at low 
levels, increases to a maximum at about 65,000 
feet, and then diminishes with height; small 
amounts of ozone have been observed by rocket at 
an altitude of about 230,000 feet. Recent spectro- 
scopic evidence also indicates the presence of 
small amounts of methane and nitrogen-oxygen 
compounds in the atmosphere. 
_ The attraction of gravity prevents all except the 
lightest gases from escaping into space. The air 
rests upon the Earth’s surface with the weight 
equivalent to a layer of water 34 feet deep. In oth- 
er words, at the bottom of the atmosphere the 
mixture of gases exerts a pressure of about 15 
pounds per square inch. This pressure is exerted 
equally in all directions. 


States Department of Commerce 


Air, of course, is €asily compressed. The de 
therefore, is greatest near the surface of tne ren 
because the air is compressed by the weight of all 
the air that lies above. At sea level the density is 
only about one eight-hundredth that of water; 
it follows, then, that the atmosphere would be 
800 times 34 feet, in depth, or about 5 miles, if it 
were of the same density at all altitudes. Actually 
NESS se nena ek nage! as the height in- 

ause e wei 0 
above decreases. : le S pases 

The temperature of the air, except in some re- 
gions near the surface of the Earth, normally de- 
creases with increasing height until a level called 
the tropopause is reached. The portion of the at- 
mosphere below the tropopause is known as the 
troposphere, and that for several miles above the 
Vk ee a Hee Bere toepnare, 

e height o: e tropopause, at any one 
varies from day to day and is often observed pe 
multiple boundary; on the average it is higher at 
lower latitude and higher in Summer than in 
Winter, and its range is from 25,000 to 60,000 feet 
approximately. From the tropopause to 100 or 130 
thousand feet, the average temperature at any 
given place increases slightly with height; near 
the bottom of this layer the temperature is esti- 
mated to range seasonally and latitudinally from 
about -55 degrees Fahrenheit to -115 degrees 
Fahrenheit; near the top of this layer, the tem- 
perature goes above +90° F at times. 


Se 


Latitude and Longitude 


Latitude of a place is its angular distance from 
the equator and is measured by an arc of the 
meridian between the zenith and the equator. 

Longitude of a place is measured by the arc of 


the equator, intercepted between the prime - 
ridian and the meridian passing chroukh the inee; 


or by the angle at the pole between these two 
meridians. 
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Speed of Winds in the United States (Miles an Hour) 


Source: Weather Bureau; wind velocities in true values 


Stations Avs. |High Stations Avs. |High Stations 
_ |Miles|Miles Miles] Miles 
Albany, N. ¥......:..} 9.0 71 |\Jacksonville, Fla.....| 8.8 76 ||Philadelphia, Pa.....j10.2 
Albuquerque, N. M..| 8.7 90 ||Key West, Fla.......| 9.7 91 ||Pittsburgh, Pa.....,.|10.4 
Atlanta, Ga....... veal doe 70 ||Knoxville, Tenn.....| 6.7 71 ||Portland, Ore........| 6.8 
Bismarck, N. D...... 10.8 72 ||Little Rock, Ark.....} 7.5 61 ||Rochester, N. Y......)_ 9.1 
ee Mass... « 1.7 87 ||Louisville, Ky.......| 8.7 68 ||St. Louis, Mo........ 11.0 
OS NEY lees 14.6 | 91 ||Memphis, Tenn -|.9.7 | _57 ||Salt Lake City, Utah.| 8.7 
Hatteras, N..C,....4.. 13.1 | 110 ||Miami, Fla...... .{12.7 | 132 ||San Diego, Cal 6.4 
~ Chattanooga, Tenn...| 6.7 82 ||Minneapolis,:Minn.. .}11.2 92 an Francisco, Calif. 9.1 
, Chicago, Ill...... -|10.7 87 ||Mobile, Ala..... -| 9.2 98 |/Savannah, Ga....- 9.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 4 49 ||Montgomery, Ala 6.4 60 ||/Spokane, Wash 6.7 
eevoe. Ohio. 8&8 78 ||Nashville, Tenn. 8.6 73 ||Tatoosh Island, Wash.|14.1 
Denver, Colo......... 5 65 || New Orleans, La.....| 7.8 98 ||Toledo, Ohio........ 11.3 
ee ae Alone . aa Bey Yon eB a As vat 3 Washington, D. C....} 7.1 
. WW Bie. hee R 4 0} ead, Wash.. Sone a : ye = ey A 
Galveston, Texas. .:.|10.8 91 '||Omaha, Nebr........ 9.5 | 109 May ee 
elena, Mont....... 739 73 |jPensacola, Fla....... 10.1 | 114 


*North Head, Wash., Station closed April, 1953. 
SPEED AND DIRECTION OF WINDS 


Fastest | Direc- 

Month mile | tion Year 
PAIUREY 5-2 Sie le 76 SW 1913 
February.......-. 91 sw 1912 
IVEATEN cis.» scwiv's\ «840 OL SW. 1913 
REIN OW ote alee oo 95 NW 1912 

(S06 a ebeasBonee 5 74 1945 
ON ER ae goboep pera 94 w 1952 
(ites SS a 95 NW 1914 
ASTUBG 5952 <i sls. oie' 74 NW 1944 


Normally, highs that follow lows bring clearing 
weather, while lows that follow highs cause un- 
settled weather. st 

Although highs and lows sometimes remain sta- 
tionary or even retrograde, they usually move 


AT NEW YORK (MILES AN HOUR) 


Fastest, Direc- ! 

Month mile tion Year 
September........ 99 N 1944 
October... 5 ate 73 WwW 1952 
November.;...... 87 WwW 1934 
December....:: <5... 91 NW 1934 
Sept. 

Wearieccccenccs 99 N 1 


across the country from a westerly quarter, passing 
off to thé northeast. The average speed of lows 
Tanges from 477 to 718 miles a day, of highs from 
485 to 594 miles a day; the higher speeds governing 
in Winter, lower in Summer. 


Winds, 


Designa- Miles per || Designa- Miles per 
tion hour tion hour 
Calm . Less than 1 || Gentle........... 8 to 12 
Very light...... .1 to 3|| Moderate 13 to 18 
MGS re noses s+ etre ans 4 to 7|| Fresh 19 to 24 


Cyclone—System of winds circulating about a 
center of low barometric pressure. The winds blow 
spirally inward toward the center and the whole 
system may travel at the rate of 20 miles per hour 
or more. The direction in equatorial latitudes is 
usually from east to west and in higher latitudes 
from west to east. In a cyclone in the Northern 
_-Hemisphere the wind rotates around the center in 
a direction opposite the hands of a clock. 
Tornado—vViolent rotary storm of small diameter 
which leaves devastation along a path seldom more 
than a few hundred yards in width and of 10 to 
40 miles in length. The tornado is accompanied 
by a funnel shaped cloud around which the winds 
revolve spirally upward in a direction usually op- 
posite to the hands of a clock. The wind ‘speed 


Their Force and Official Designations 


Designa- Miles per || Designa- Miles per 
tion hour tion hour 
Strong... ......25 to 38|| Whole gale...... 55 to 72 
Gale............39 to 54|| Hurricane. ,..,Above 172 


within a tornado has not been measured, but some 
estimates place it as high as 500 miles per hour. 
Tornado funnels sometimes rise and fall, which 
accounts for whole sections unscathed along a path 
of: demolished buildings and uprooted trees. 

Hurricane—A tropical cyclone, accompanied by 
low barometric pressure and high winds which 
sometimes attain a velocity of 100 miles an hour or 
more. The winds take the form of a circle or oval 
shaped area, sometimes as much as 300 miles in 
diameter. Hurricanes usually move toward the 
west or northwest at from 10 to 15 miles an hour, 
When the center of the hurricane approaches 25 
to 30 degrees North latitude the direction of the 
motion usually changes to northeast. 


Weather Bureau Warnings 


Small Craft—A red pennant indicates moder- 
ately strong winds that will interfere with the 
safe operation of, small craft are expected. Small 
craft warnings uSually are not displayed at night. 

Northeast Storm—A red pennant above a square 
red flag with black centre displayed by day, or two 
red lanterns, one above the other, at night, indi- 
cates the approach of a storm of marked violence 
with winds beginning from the northeast. 

Southeast Sterni—A red pennant below a square 
red flag with hiack centre displayed by day, or 
one red lantern at night, indicates the approach 
of a storm of marked violence with winds begin- 
ning from the southeast. . 

Southwest Storm—A white pennant below a 
square red flag with black centre displayed by 


day, or a white lantern below a red lantern at 
night, indicates the approach of a storm of marked 
violence with winds beginning from the southwest. 

Northwest Storm—A white pennant above a 
square reu flag with black centre displayed by day, 
or a white laritern above a red lantern at night, 
indicates the approach of a storm of marked vio- 
lence with winds beginning from the northwest. 

Hurricane, or Whole Gale—Two square flags, red 
with black centres, one above the other, displayed 
by day, or two red lanterns, with a white lantern 
between, at night, indicate the approach of a 
tropical hurricane, or of one of the extremely 
severe and dangerous storms which occasionally 


occur. 


LOCAL INDICATIONS OF WEATHER TRENDS 


(Adapted for use with 


Barometer Wind irom 
High and steady A SW to NW 
High ang rising rapidly | SW to NW 
Very high, falling slowly | SW to NW 
High and falling slowly | § to SE 
High and falling rapidly | § to SE 
High and falling slowly | SE to NE Rain in 
High and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
High and falling slowly | E to NE 
High and falling rapidly | E to NE 
Low and falling eh SE to NE 
Low and falling rapidly SE to NE 
Low and rising slow] S to SW 
Low and falling rapidly |S to E 
Low and falling rapidly | E toN 
Low and rising rapidly Going to W 


Clearing soon and fair several 

Severe storm soon, clearing and cooler in 24 hours. 

Northeast gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winter 
by cold wave. 

Clearing and colder, 


aneroid barometers) 
Weather Indicated 


Fair and little temperature change for one or two days. 
Fair followed by rain within two days. 

Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. 

Rain within 24 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours 


12 to 18 hours 


Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours 
Summer—light winds, fair. 


Winter—rain in 24 hours. 


Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours. 

Winter—rain or snow and increasing winds. 

Rain will continue one or two ead 

Rain and high wind; clearing and cooler in 36 hours. 


days. 


|, er 


These normals are based on reco! 
Extrem: 


Max. | Min. | Max. | Min. 


State Station 
pAvApAMa.+..-+-.|Mobile.......... 222-5 61 
Alabama....-. .|Montgomery.......-... 4 
AYizona.......- MOCHIE  . Foem 6 os ae’ 6 
Arkansas...-... Little Rock (AP)....... 51 
Galifornia.;.;.:.|)Los Angeles............ 65 
California...... San Francisco. ..... Sr Wad 
Colorado. ...... = 
Connecticut... .. 33 
BWATC. 2200 4a 
Dist. of Col..... 
Florida......... 66 
76 
74 
52 
35 
33 
39 
31 
27 
41 
43 
63 
30 
Hin 31 
settee ie Balti ) on 
Massachusetts... . 
Michigan....... Detroit City (AP)...... 33 
Michigan....... Sault Ste. Marie (AP)...| 22 
Minnesota...... St. Paul (AP)!......... 23 
A ar pea arenn WICKSDUPE 5.0.05 2. oe bee 58 
Missouri....... (ecg UL TiS aan On a 41 
Montana....... LGN TAS itn, eae Te 27 
Nebraska....... Omaha (AP).....2c-... 32 
Nevada........ ie ae (0.8 2) eS 37 
N. Hampshire. ,.|Concord (AP).......... 82 
New Jersey..... Atlantic City. ......... 42 
New Mexico... .|Albuquerque (AP)...... 46 
New Mexico. ...|Roswell (AP)... ; 54 
Albany...... 33 
New York.... 40 
Charlotte (AP) 52 
aleigh...... 51 
Bismarck (AP) 20 
Cincinnati. ..... salt we een 
FCIEVEIANE ys... + ei yere's vi 36 
Oklahoma City........| 47 
re PQRULAM Cen ha uias 5 dhe ae 44 
Pennsylvania, ..|Harrisburg (AP)....... 39 
Pennsylvania... .|Philadelphia........... 41 
Rhode Island... .|Block Island (AP)...... 38 
So. Carolina, ..-|Charleston............. 59 
So. Dakota. .... STUEOD CAI) 0. oly ore 25 
So. Dakota..... Rapid City (AP)....... 33 
Tennessee. .....|Nashville (AP)......... 49 
PBOREB 2 i0ichelstus"= Amarillo (AP).......,. 49 
BEKO) o ccie tly a's Galveston s 6 iS. Soe een 60 
AOXOB ai cierea cas < IROURCON!, 3, 04 «am etnies Oe 
Ly) ». (Salt Lake City........6% 37 
Vermont....... Burlington (AP)....... 28 
Wireinla aces IN OR TORE 5c fa: 0: levee sible Ao le koh 
Washington..... PIQB UNO. siayassie:wsd-ecs. ohuace a¥e 45 
Washington..... Spokane (AP)......000. 30 
West Virginia’. .,|Parkersburg........... 43 
Wisconsin IMDAGIBOM = clan ee-aselea 
Wisconsin . .|Milwaukee... 
Wyoming .|Cheyenne (AP 
Alaska .|Juneau..... 


The lowest official temperature 


‘or 

xtreme temperatures are based on the peri 
Stations are city office stations. ‘AP’ after the ci 
The minus (—) sign indicates temperatures below zero. 


; Normal temperature 
January July 


45 90 74 
41 91 72 
38 103 77 
32 93 71 


45 83 62 
20 | & | 61 
21 80 62 
25 87 65 
29 87 68 
49 90 74 

89 78 
63 87 76 


airport in the Yukon called Snag. 


These are the meteorological champions—the official temperature ex’ 


other claimants to thermometer fame. However, 


Absolute Zero—Ab 

Absolute zero—the point at which, theoretically, 
all molecular motion ceases—exists at 459.6 degrees 
below the Fahrenheit and 273.15 degrees below 
the Centigrade zero points. This is the beginning 
of what is known in dynamic meteorology as Abso- 


solute Temperature 


lute Temperature, as determined by observation of 
the contraction of, gases when cooled, and from 
thermo-dynamical considerations. 

A temperature 0.8 degy'ees, Centigrade, from the 
absolute zero was reached in 1921 in the physical 
laboratory of the University of Leyden. 


g temperatures 
f Verkhoyansk, the thermometer there. 


on the North American continent was recorded at 81 degrees below 
zero in February, 1947, at a lonely : 
tremes—but there are plenty of 


sun readings are unofficial records, since meteorological 
data to qualify officially must be taken on instruments in sheltered and ventilated locations. 
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Astronomical—Monthly Normal Temperature and Precipitation 
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Fresno, Calif. (AP).... 


+ Source: Weather Bureau, 
These normals are based on records f 


that did not have contin’ 


AP 
(A 
(A 
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Monthly Normal Tem 


(AP) 
. Va 
(AP) 


Temperature in Fahrenheit; precipitation in inches 
n'a 


Stations are city office stations. 


City, Utah 
Puerto Rico 


(i. eT Olea errs 
San Antonio, Tex. (AP 
N. 


Stations 
Atlanta, Ga..>.. 


‘ingfield, Mo. (AP) 


‘olumbus, Ohio. . 


Nave been adjusted to the record at the present site 
Dallas, Texas (AP) 


Minn’ polis, Minn. (AP) 


Mobile, Ala.......... 
North Platte, Neb. (AP) 


Nome, Alaska (AP)... 
Oklahoma City, 


Norfolk, Va... 


Williston, N D.... 


San Diego, Calif..... 
San Francisco, Calif. . 


Pueblo, Colo. (AP) 
Reno, Nev. (AP).... 


New York, N. Y...... 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ores. . 
Providence, R. I, . 
Raleigh, N. C... 
Rapid City, S. D 


New Haven, Conn. (AP) 
New Orleans, La...... 


Little Rock, Ark. (AP) 
Los Angeles, Calif,,. 
Nashville, Tenn. (AP).. 


Milwaukee, Wis..... 


Memphis, Tenn..... 
Milford, Utah (AP).. 


Marquette, Mich... 
Miami, Fla... 


Galveston, Texas...... 
Grand Junct. Colo. (AP) 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Helena, Mont..... 
Honolulu, T. H.... 
Huron, 8S. D. (AP). 
Indianapolis, Ind.., 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 
Juneau, Alaska. ... 
Kansas City, Mo. (AP) 
Lander, Wyo. (AP)... 
Louisville, Ky...... 


Dodge City, Kan. (AP) 
Duluth; Minn........ 


Detroit, Mich. (AP)... 


Des Moines, Iowa (AP) 


Burlington, Vt. (AP) 
Davenport, Iowa.. 
Denver, Colo..... 


Baltimore, Md.., 
Charleston, S. C. 
Chicago, Ill. (AP) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio.. 
Salt Lake 


an Juan, 
Sault Ste. Marie (AP) 


Anchorage, Alaska, f 
Savannah, Ga. (AP).. 


Ashvill 


C 
Ss 


(*) Precipitation values for Sept., 


Spokane, Wash. (AP) 
Wilmington, De 


Vicksburg, Miss... 
Washington, D, C, 
Wilmington, N. 


Tampa, Fla. (AP). 
Trenton, N. J.... 


Seattle, Wash. (AP 
Sioux City, Iowa ( 
Spr 

Syracuse, 
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Poles of the Earth; the Auroras; Rotation and Time 


pe 
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Source: Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


POLES OF THE EARTH 

The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
the Earth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are 
not absolutely fixed in the body of the Earth. The 

le of rotation describes an irregular curve about 
fs mean position. 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: 
(1) an annual period due to seasonal changes in 
barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
acter; (2) a period of about fourteen months due 
to the shape and constitution of the Earth. 

In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 
small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of thirty or forty feet in radius 
centered at the mean position of the pole. 

The pole of rotation for the time being is of 
course the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
indeterminate longitude. 


MAGNETIC POLES 

The north magnetic pole of the Earth is that 
region where the magnetic force is vertically 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass placed at the magnetic poles experi- 
ences no directive force. 

There are slow changes in the distribution of 
the Earth’s magnetic field, These changes were 
at one time attributed in part to a periodic 
movement of the magnetic poles. around the 
geographical poles, but later evidence refutes this 
theory and points, rather, to _a slow migration of 
‘disturbance’ foci over the Earth. 

There appear shifts in position of the magnetic 
poles due to the changes in the Earth’s magnetic 
field. The center of the area, designated as the 
north magnetic pole was estimated to be in about 
latitude 70.5° N and longitude 96° W in 1905; 
from measurements nearby the position in 1948 
was tentatively estimated as latitude 73° N. and 
longitude 100° W. 

The position of the south magnetic pole in 1912 
was near 71° S and longitude 150° E; a shift to 
about 68° S, longitude 145° E by 1945 has been 
estimated but not confirmed. 

The direction of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag- 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as 
the magnetic declination, or in the mariner’s 
terminology the variation of the compass. 

A compass without error points in the direction 
of magnetic north. (In general this is not the 
direction of the magnetic north pole.) If one 
follows the direction indicated by the north end of 
the compass, he will travel along a rather irregu- 
lar curve which eventually reaches the north 
magnetic pole (though not usually by a great- 
circle route). However, the action of the com- 
fae should not be thought of as due to any 
nfluence of the distant pole, but simply as an in- 
dication of the distribution of the Earth’s mag- 
netism at the place of observation. 

There is always some part of the Earth where 
the variation of the compass is zero, that is, the 
northward compass-direction coincides with the 
true northward direction. now crosses the 
United States from Michigan to South Carolina, 
In Europe the line passes near Athens. 


THE AURORAS 
The Aurora Borealis and Aurora Australis are 
displays of light in the high levels of the Earth's 
atmosphere which at times become very bright and 


id. 

The Australis or southern-light zone is situated 
over the Antarctic continent and ocean. 

Intense and widely spread auroral displays are 
associated with high sunspot-activity and world- 
wide magnetic-electric storms. At such times 
auroral displays are seen as far south as the West 
Indies in the Northern Hemisphere, and as far 
north as Australia and New Zealand in the South- 
ern phere. appear 50 to 200 miles 
above the Earth’s surface. Analysis of the light 
of aurora has shown that it‘is produced gor i- 
cal discharges in oxygen and nitrogen. he rays 
are usually parallel the lines of the Earth’s 
magnetic field, showing a controlling relationship. 

_The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic-electric A eee indicates that 
the sun is the source of energy that produces the 
aurorae. The electrical condition of the upper 
atmosphere is largely determined by the incident 
ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscles 
from the Sun and by high-speed charged corpuscles 
from outer space, known as cosmic rays. 

The exact mechanism by which one or more of 
ice forms of energy produce the aurorae is not 

own, 

EARTH’S ROTATION AND TIME 


(Source: The Determination of Precise Time, 
by Sir Harold Spencer Jones. Smithsonian Insti- 
tution Annual Report, 1949, pp 201, 202.) 

It is not inconceivable that there may be 
small annual variations in the rate of rotation of 
the Earth. There are seasonal displacements of 
matter over the Earth’s surface; there is, for in- 
stance, a high-pressure region over. Siberia at one 
season of the year and a low-pressure region at an- 
other season, entailing the displacement of large 
atmospheric masses, with.corresponding change in 
the moment of inertia. Such effects would be tan- 
gled up with effects due to periodic error in star 
places and with the effects of the polar motion, 

Much more is likely to be learn about these 
matters when the atomic clock has reached a 
further stage of development, so that the fre- 
quency drift of the quartz crystal can be elimi- 
nated. Observations with photographic zenith 
telescopes should gradually smooth out any resid- 
ual periodic errors in star places, while the 
information they provide about the variation of 
latitude will furnish basic data which can be 
used subsequently to separate polar motion effects 
from small variations in the Earth’s rotation. It 
may prove, however, that the Earth itself is 
rather like a pendulum clock in its behavior and 
that its rate of rotation is liable to frequent and 
small irregular changes, so that we can at present 
merely observe their integrated effect. 

Investigations at the Greenwich Observatory 
have established the existence of a fairly regular 
annual variation in the rate of rotation of the 
Earth. Relative to uniform time the Earth gets be- 
hind by about 60 milliseconds in May-June and 
ahead by a similar amount in November. The cor- 
responding variations in the length of the day 
amount to somewhat more than 1 millisecond a 
day on either side of the mean value. 


Thermometers—Comparative Scales 
Source; The Smithsonian Institution 


To convert Fahrenheit to Centigrade, subtract 32 de: 


to Fahrenheit, multiply by 9/5 and add 32 degrees; 
Fahr- 


grees and multiply by 5/9; to convert Centi| 
to convert Reaumur to Centigrade, multiply es yr 


; F _ | Fahr- Fahr- 
Reau- | Centi- | en- Reau- | Centi-| en- Reau- | Centi-| en- 
mur, grade, heit | mur, grade,| heit 2 i 
=e “20 =i vase 80° . 100° | 212° Boe’ | Goad Bide 
vel. 29.3] 36.7| 98 IB 

72 | 90 | 194 a8. | 35" || (95 [oon Heep eae afees. teens 
Ba] Bol 1 | 33) 8 =$= 85 81 

75° | 167 |Alconol Boils || 21.3] 28.7| - So ae ASST Eo ee 
56 70 | 158 20 25 77 — 9.8|-12.2] 10 
b2 65 | 149 16 20 68 4125 )=15° 5 
48 99 140 12.4 1.5 60 Temperate {||—14.2!—17.8] 0 |Zero Fakr. 
42,2} 52.8] 127 |Tallow Melts||_ 8° “| 80 =26 '|=38 |=43 
40 50 122 8.8) 7.2 4 —24 |—30 |—22 

—28 1-35 |-31 

33,8] 42,2] 108 
33 08 NEE sored beh —32 |-40 |-40 


= 
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' Astronomical—Magnetic Declination 


Table of Magnetic Declination 


Specially prepared for the World Almanac in 


Further information may be obtained by addressing the Director, U. 


Washington 25, D. C. 
Values observed at selected points, 


Survey. 
S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 


the office of the Coast and Geodetic 


reduced to January 1955; also the annual change. 


A plus (+) sign to the annual change denotes increasing declination, and a minus (—) sign the reverse. 


Ap- | Ap- | Decl’n |; An- 
State Station on oe: Jan. 
at. ong. 


= 


_ 


Ap- | Ap- |} Decl’n | An- 
State Station ee cae Jan. ual 
at. |Long.| 1955 | Chg. 
° Mg ° ’ ° 
- Ala... Huntsville.,...|34 44| 86 35| 4 
Mobile........ 30 42] 88 09| 5 
Montgomery.. .|32 22) 86 18 3 
Ariz... Nogales 31 21/110 56/13 
Prescott 34 32/112 27|14 
Yuma..... 32 44/114 37|14 
Ark... Little Rock 34 47] 92 18|.7 
Calif..Los Angeles, 34 05/118 15/15 
Sacramento. ...|38 32/121 30/16 
San Diego 42}1 14 
Franciseo 17 
Colo, . Denver 13 
Conn. .H 13 2 
New Haven. 12 2 
Del... Dover 8 
D. C.. Washington. 6 
Fla. . .Jacksonville 1 
ey West 2 48 -—0o1 
Tallahassee. . 2 33 -01 
Ga,,..Atlanta 1 37 -01 
vannah. 0 22 00 
Idaho. Boise 18 26 EB} —03 
..-Chicag 2 28 B| —01 
Springfield. 3 54 B) -—01 
Ind... Fort 0 46W 00 
Indianapolis 0395; 00 
Iowa. . Des Moines 7 16 -—0o1 
Keok 5 32 —61 
Kan. .Ness City 10 58 — 02 
To A 9 02 —01 
Ky.. .Lexi 0 07 00 
uisville. 0 40 00 
‘ucah 417 -o1 
La,,..Baton Rouge... 6 45 —02 
New Orleans... 6 10 —01 
Shreveport. 7 39E 02 
Maine. Bangor. 19 34W 00 
East 00/21 39 co 
Portland 17 04 00 
Md.. po 7 39 00 
Baltimore 7 50 00 
Mass.. Boston 15 17 00 
Pittsfield... 13 40 OG 
Mich. , Detroit. 2 37 00 
Lansing . 1 28W 00 
Marquette 0 21 EB] —02 
Minn, Duluth 6 42 —62 
St. Pai 7 25 — 02 
Miss. , Jackson 6 36 —01 
Oxford... 5 y 5 49 —01 
Mo. . .Jeffterson City..|38 34) 92 11) 6 56 —61 
Kansas City. ..|39 01] 94 32) 8 51 —01 
- St. Louis...... 8 39) 90 18} 4 45 —01 
Mont. Helena........ 46 37}112 04/18 -00 — 04 
Neb...Lincoln....... 40 50| 96.40] 9 26 = 02 
Omaha,........ 41 16) 95 58} 8-48 BE} —02 
Nev. . Carson City..../39 07/119 46/17 18 BE} —63 
Bureka........7.]39 31)115 58)/16 34 EF} —03 
N.-H.,Conco w. 43 13] 71 32|15 29W 06 
WN. J..Trenton....-.. 40 15] 74 48/10 23W 00 
N. M.Santa Fe...... 35 41/105 57/12 53 BE] —03 
N. Y..Albany........ 42 40) 73 45113 23W 00 
Brooklyn... ..! 40 351 73 54/11 17 001! 


8. D. , Pierre 1 
1 
Tenn... 
Texas. A 
1 
Utah. 8) 1 
52116 
Vt. a i 
Va. 0 t 
Wash. Olympia....... 47 03 1122 53/22 
Walla Walla. ..|46 044118 23/20 
W. Va.Charleston..... 8 


Wheeling 
Wis.. .La Crosse 

Madison 

Milwauke 
Wyo. .Cheyenne. 


TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 


Alaska 
Dutch Harbor... |53 53}166 32)15 43 B] —01 
Kiska......+.. 51 59/182 28] 5 35 —O1 
odiak........ 48/152 22/23 10 -0O1 
St. Michael....|/63 29/162 01/19 15 — 02 
BITES Ff ctestaiciee 03/135 20/29 09 — 02 
Canal Zone 
(COlOM sais chen ctele 21] 79 57| 4 34 — 02 
FA Bilo..os..5 se 19 44/155 04/10 48 01 
Honolulu...... 21 18|157 52)11 51 B) +01 
ek. ORCC: .isicisis saris 18 02] 66 38) 6 23W] +04 
San Juan...... 18 27\ 66 081 6 43W! +04 
EXTREME VALUES 
Maine Van Buren... ., 47 10| 67 57|22 30W 00 
Alaska DemarcationPt.|69 391141 00136 56 E| —09 


How to be Protected From Lightning During a Thunderstorm 
During a thunderstorm it is safer to be in a| against a tree trunk, especially when it is wet. 


dwelling than out in the open. Stay inside away 
from the chimney, fireplace and stove. 

An open field, or a hilltop devoid of trees, can 
be a dangerous place during an electrical storm. 
Seek a shelter, but avoid a small, isolated shed. 
Get to the foot of a steep hill, or under a cliff. 

An open boat in an expanse of water can be 
just. as dangerous as a bare field. rr 


Trees are only partly protective. grove of 


Stand away from the trunk. 

_ Contrary to popular belief, a closed automobile 
is a comparatively safe place. It is safer stand- 
ing still during a storm than when the battery 
is sparking. 

In country houses the radio receiver should be 
disconnected during a thunderstorm. Lightning 
rods, less used today than 50 years ago, are 
still useful in carrying the bolt down 2 cable 


irees is better than an isolated tree. Do not lean! to the ground. 


The Meaning of "One Inch of Rain" 


An acre of ground contains 43,560 square feet. 
Consequently, a rainfall of 1 inch over 1 acre of 
ground would mean a, total of 6,272,640 cubic inches 
of water. This is equivalent to 3,630 cubic feet. 

As a cubic foot of pure water weighs about 62.4 
pounds, the exact amount varying with the density, 
it follows that the weight of a uniform coating of 
1 inch of rain over 1 acre of surface would be 
226,512 pounds, or 11314 short tons. 

The weight of 1 U. S. gallon of pure water is 


8.345 pounds. Consequently a rainfall of 1 inch 
over 1 acre of ground would mean 27,143 gallons of 
water. This is equivalent to 603. barrels of 45 
gallons each. 

A rainfall of 1 inch on a-roof of 3,000 square feet 
would mean 432,000 cubic inches, or 250 cubic feet, 
available for the cistern. This is equal to 1,870 
U. S. gallons, or 41.5 barrels of 45 gallons each. 

Ten inches of snow equals in water content, on 
the average, about one inch of rain. 


F100 pai etree 
Daily Maximum and Minimum Temperature at New York, 1953 


New York City Weather Records 


Source: Weather Bureau, New York. Note: Highest and lowest in bold-face Heures. 


70| 53| 92} 73] 82 79 38 
75| 57| 90} 73| 75 74| 37 
75| 56) 85) 70| 78 78 35 
79| 62| 79| 64) 74 76 
87| 69] 80] 65) 85 66 48 
88| 69] 78| 69 59 
76| 67| 85| 71] 78 55 
76| 61| 80| 70) 79 62 39 
85| 63] 77| 64| 76 65 <a 
78| 60| 76| 59| 79 69 
75| 60} 82| 62 66 34 
70| 57| 81| 66] 83 68 42 
61| 53| 78) 65) 82 61 40 
53| 77| 65| 75 64 41 
77| 56| 89] 64| 88 71 32 
$1| 59] 91) 73] 83 74 28 
75| 61| 96| 75) 74 78 16 
77| 60| 96| 78| 78 72 14 
85| 63] 85| 71] 77 73 19 


78| 62[ 82| 67| 80 


*Based on the thirty years from 1921 to 1950. 
DAILY, MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURE OF RECORD AT NEW YORK CITY, 1871-1953 
Temperatures above 99° (reduced by 100) and zero or below, in bold-face type. 


Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. |'May | June | July Aus. | Sept. | Oct. Noy. | Dec. 
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*Highest and lowest each month. 
EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (FAHRENHEIT) AT NEW YORK 


Pressure (Sea Level) Temperature 
a eee ee ee eS eee 
Month High- Maxi- Mini- 
est Date Lowest Date mum Date mum Date 
SRMUED Ye ccfaiacorss pies o'0 31.01 27, 1927 | 28.61 3, 1913 71 26, 19 _ 
February... .......... 31:00 | 1, 1920 | 28:70 | 6; 1896 73 oe 1980 it 1% 1934 
Mareh is 9, 1943 | 28.38 1, 1914 84 29, 1945 3 5, 1872 
30, 1934 | 29.03 17, 1929 91 27, 1915 12 i, 1923 
22, 1936 | 29.02 . 1929 95 31, 1 34 9,1 
2, 1883 | 29.34 26, 1902 7 6, 1899 44 3, 1929 
: 29.35 2, 1932 102 9, 19: 54 7, 1914 
31, 1934 | 29.28 24, 1893 102 7, 1918 51 27, 1885 
28, 1947 | 28.72 21, 1938 100 7. 1881 39 | 30, 1912 
10 1929 | 29.06 25, 1925 90 5, 1941 27 , 1936 
28, 1932 | 28.70 13, 1904 81 1, 1950 7 30, 1875 
25, 1949 | 28.73 2, 1942 69 10, 1946 —13 | 30 1917. 
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Monthly and Annual Mean New York Temperature 


Source: Weather Bureau, New York. Highest and lowest degrees in bold face figures 


ear) Jan. Mar. |} Apr. ay } June | July ; Aug. pt.] Oct. | Nov. | Dec. } Annual 
1871..| 30.4 43.6 | 58. 8 BH 71.9 | 73.0 | 60,8 | 54.9 | 39.3 | 29.7 51.6 
1872..| 29.4 28. 47.3 -l A 76.0 | 75.5 | 65.2 | 55.3 | 40.4 | 27.4 50.6 
1873. .|. 28.1 35.6 | 45.7 .O | 68. 73.5 | 71.4 | 64.9 | 56.3 | 37.3 | 36.3 50.2 
1874...) 34.5 38.0 | 41.3 2 5 73.6 |-70.6 | 68.1 | 55.1 | 42.8 | 33.8 51.4 
1875..| 25.3 32.6 | 42.6 -5 | 67. 72.7 | 71.9 | 64.4.] 52.3.| 38.9 | 33.0 48.6 
1876. .| 33.9 35.2 | 46.1 .0 A 76.4 | 72.5 | 61.8 | 49.7 | 44.5 | 25.1 50.5 
1881...) 25.8 36.9 | 46.0 .2 | 64. 72.6 | 73.1 | 72.2 | 59.1 | 46.3 | 40.7 52.2 
1884...) 26.2 37.5 | 47.6 8 : 70.1 | 71.5 | 69.6 | 56.1 | 43.2 | 34.6 51.0 
1890. .| 40.2 37.5 | 51.0 .6 ; 73.4 | 72.3 | 66.8 | 55.5 | 45.9 | 31.4 53.8 # 
900. .} 33.2 35.0 | 51.1 8 fs 76.4 | 76.8 70.8 | 60.8 | 48.7 | 35.2 54.3 
1903. .| 30.6 47.5 | 52.2 lL hs 74.2 | 69.2 | 65.4 | 56.6 | 41.4 | 30.1 52.5 
1917. .| 32.4 38.7 | 47.2 2 é 74.1 | 74.6 | 63.0 | 52.0 | 41.2 | 25.0 49.8 
1918. .| 21.6 41.2 | 49.8 .0 i 72.7 | 74.8 | 62.8 | 58.6 | 45.7 | 39.0 52,2 
1923..| 31.0 37.0 | 49.4 3 5 72.3 | 71.3 | 67.0 | 55.6 | 45.4 | 42.0 52.4 
1927. .| 30.2 42.6 | 47.7 .0 i 73.0 | 67.5 | 66.8 | 58.7 | 48.6 | 36.6 52.7 
1932..| 42.8 37.0 | 48.4 9 f 73.9 | 74.8 | 67.7 | 57.6 | 43.7 | 39.0 54,2 
1934. .| 34.4 37.2 | 49.5 .6 i 76.2 | 70.4 | 68.2 | 53.8 | 48.2 | 33.4 52.2 
1939..| 32.3 38.8 | 47.8 at 7 74.1 | 76.8 | 67.4 | 56.4 4 43.2 | 36.2 53.7 
1940. .| 25.2 35.0 | 46.0 .6 c 74.6 | 70.4 | 65.8 | 53.2 | 44.8 | 38.9 51.2 
1941..| 29.8 35.7 | 56.0 .0 g 74.7 | 72.7 | 69.0 | 60.0 | 49.6 | 38.2 54.2 
942..| 30.9 42.9 | 53.3 1 : 74.9 | 72.8 | 67.5 | 58.8 | 46.6 | 31.6 53.6 
1943..| 30.8 39.6 | 45.4 73 ef 75.8 | 74.5 | 66.2 | 55.0 | 44.8 | 32.6 52.9 
1944, .| 34.2 37.0 | 48.2 eS é 77.2 | 75.9 | 68.3 | 56.3 | 46.0 | 32.4 53.6 
1945..| 25.4 51.0 | 54.8 9 FE 73.8 | 72.8 | 69.7 | 56.2 | 47.4 | 30.9 53.8 
1946. .| 34.0 49.6 | 49.8 .0 : 74.1 | 70.6 | 69.8 | 61.9 | 50.0 | 38.2 54.9 
1947..| 37.1 37,4.| 49.8 .0 . 74.4 | 75.2 | 68.4 | 63.2 | 44.0 | 33.8 53.4 
1948. .| 25.9 42.0 | 50.0 0 . 75.6 | 74.8 | 69.3 | 55.9 | 52.4 | 38.8 53.6 
1949. .| 39.0 42.4 | 53.2 ae) i 78.6 | 76.6 | 65.7 | 62.8 | 46.6 | 40.2 56.6 
1950..| 42.3 37.0 | 48.3 A é 74.9 | 72.9 | 64.7 | 60.3 | 47.9 | 35.0 53.7 
1951..| 36.5 41. 52.2 2 A 75.4 | 73.8 | 67.4 | 58.7 | 43.3 | 39.0 54.6 
1952..| 36.4 40.1-| 53.9 ard 2 78.9 | 74.1 | 69.1 | 54.5 | 48.1 | 38.4 55.2 
1953. .| 37.9 43.3 |-50.9 fal 5 76.0 | 75.2 | 69.1 | 60.0 | 49.4 | 40.7 56.2 
Day’s Length at New York City—Sunrise to Sunset 
Days| Jan. Feb. March, April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
SS SS Ed ee ee ee ee ee 
H.M. | H.M. H.M. | H.M. | H.M. | H.M. H.M. | H.M. H.M. | H.M. | H.M. | H.M. 
1,..} 9.19 | 10. 8 11.16 | 12.41 | 13.56 | 14.54 | 15. 2 | 14.18 | 13. 7 } 11.47 | 10.27 | 9.31 
2...) 9.20 | 10.10 | 11.19 | 12.44 | 13.58 | 14.54 | 15. 2 | 14.16 | 13. 4] 11.44 | 10.25 | 9,28 
3...! 9.21 | 10.12 | 11.21 | 12.47 | 14. 0 | 14.55 | 15. 2 | 14.14 | 13. 2 | 11.40 | 10.23 } 9.27 
4...| 9.22 | 10.13 | 11.24 | 12.49 | 14. 4 | 14.57 | 15. 0 | 14.12 | 12.59 | 11.39 | 10.21 | 9.26 
5...] 9.23 | 10.15 | 11.26 2.52 | 14. 6 | 14.57 | 14.59 | 14,10 | 12.57 | 11.36 | 10.18 | 9.25 
6...] 9.24 | 10.19 11.31 12.54 | 14. 9 | 14.58 14.59 | 14. 12.54 }| 11.32 | 10.15 | 9.24 
7.00 9:25 | 10.21 11.33 | 12.57 | 14.11 | 15. 0 14.59 | 14. 7 | 12.51 11.31 10.13 | 9.23 
8...] 9.26 | 10.23 11.36 | 12.59 |°14.13 | 15. 0 | 14.56 | 14. 3°] 12.49 | 11.27 | 10.11 | 9.22 
9,..| 9.27 | 10.26 | -11.38 | 13. 14.15 | 15. 1 | 14.56 | 14, 2 | 12.46 | 11.24 | 10. 9.21 
10...] 9 28 | 10.29 |- 11.41 | 138. 5 | 14.17] 15. 1 14.56 | 14. 0 | 12.42 | 11.22 | 10. 7 | 9.20 
11...] 9.29 | 10.31 11.43 | 13. 7 | 14.19 | 15. 2 14.54 | 13.57 | 12.41 | 11.19 | 10. 4 } 9.19 
12.,.| 9 31 | 10.33 | 11.45 | 13.10 | 14.21 5. 2 | 14.54 | 138.55 | 12.38 | 11.17 | 10. 2 | 9.19 
13...] 9.32 | 10.35 | 11.48 | 13.12 | 14.23 | 15. 4 | 14.51 | 13.53 | 12.34 | 11.14 y.59 | 9.18 
14. 9,33 | 10.37 11.50 | 13.15 |. 14.25 | 15. 4] 14.50 | 13.50 | 12.31 | 11. 2 9.59 | 9.17 
15. 9.34 | 10.41 | 11.53 | 18.17 | 14.27 | 15.-4 | 14.49 | 13.48 | 12.30 | 11. 9 9.57 | 9.17 
16. 9.37 | 10.43 | 11.57 | 13.20 | 14.29 5. 41 14.47 | 13.46 |] 12.26 | 11. 7 9.55 | 9.17 
17. 9.40 | 10.45 | 12. 0 | 18.22 | 14.31 | 15. 4 | 14.46 } 13.43 | 12.24] 11. 4 9.53 } 9.16 
18...) 9.41 | 10.48 12. 3 | 13.25 | 14.33 | 15. 4 | 14.44} 13.41 | 12.23 | 11. 2 9.50 }.9.15 
19, 9.42 | 10. 2. 5 | 13.27 | 14.34 | 15. 5 14.42 | 13.39 | 12.21 | 10.59 9.49 | 9.15 
: 9.43 | 10.52 | 12. 8 | 13.20 | 14.34 |. 15. 5 | 14.42 | 13.36 2.18 | 10.57 9.47 | 9.15 
.| 9.45 | 10.56 | 12.12 | 13.32 |] 14.36 | 15. 5 | 14.40 | 13.34 | 12.15 | 10.53 9.44 | 9,14 
.| 9.48 | 10.58 | 12.13 | 13.34 | 14,38 | 15. 6 | 14.38 | 13.31 | 12.11 } 10.51 9.44 | 9.14 
.| 9.50 | 11. O | 12.16.) 13.37 | 14.41 5. 6 | 14.36 | 13.29 | 12. 8 | 10.49 9.41 | 9,15 
.| 9.52 | 11. 3 | 12.18 | 13.39 | 14,42 | 15, 5 | 14.33 | 13.26 | 12. 5 } 10.46 9.41 | 9.15 
.1°9.53 | 11. 5 | 12.21 | 13.42 | 14.44 | 15.5 | 14.31 | 13.24 | 12. 3 | 10.44 9.40 | 9.16 
.| 9.54] 11. 8] 12.24 | 13,44 | 14.46 - & | 14.31 }.13.21 | 12. OF 10.42 9.38 | 9.17 
.|. 9.58 | 11,12 | 12,26 | 13.46 |. 14.47 | 15. 4 | 14.30 | 13.19 | 11.57 | 10.39 9.36 9.17 
140. O | 11.14-} 12.29 | 13.49 | 14.49 | 15. 4] 14.28 | 13.16 | 11.55 | 10.37 9.35 | 9.17 
-{10, 1 [-11.16 12.34 | 13.51 | 14,49 3 14.26 | 13.15 | 11.52 | 10.35 9.32 | 9.18 
S{LOve a 1. 12.36 | 13.53 | 14.51 3 14.24 | 13.12 | 11.48 | 10.32 9.31 | 9.18 
a ra eee es 12.39 |. ra ea j21 4022 || 18100 ae aes 10.29) ue 9.18 


Wind Velocity 


Highest, miles per hour Precipitation +Snowfail* 
since 1912 (Inches) (Inches) 
monet {Fast- Greatest Greatest 
est M.| Dir. | Day | Yr. 24H. ay | Yr 24 H. ay | Yr. 
. 3 1913 42 1944 13.4 23-24.| 1935 
LA = 
Prema oe ees iow: 22 1912 5 11-12 1886 17.8 17-18 1803 
Mare: 2. ae cccce semis ovens 91 sw. . re 1886 02 34 Tak 
7-8 1908 T. 4 1946 
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-48 season was the next to heaviest in the records of the New York Weather 
ick meeween Den, io, 1947, and March 11, 1948, 61.5 inches fell. The all-time record was set in the 
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Highest and lowest by inches in bold face figures 
5 : 5 : 
7 : é 
* 1 
7 

2: 
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Snowfall at New York C 


Apr. 


: “T,” trace, less than 0.1 inch. Highest in each column in bold-face figures. 
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Monthly and Annual Precipitation at New York City 
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1 
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4 
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3 
5 
3 
1 
3 
4 
5 
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Includes sleet 


*Based on the thirty years from 1921 to 1950. 
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Season 
1887-88 
1892-93 
1898-94 
1895-96 
1898-99 
1914-15 
1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 


; Eastern Standard Time; observ. rvations mad at 
the day are numbered consecutively from on (mi midnight 
ee greater than 12 are in the afternoon (p.m.). 

of soundings on charts of the locality which is mean 


_ March—Continued 


(11:00 p.m.). 1h i aera 
S 
alee ees 2 reckoned from the dat 


January 


February—Continued 


Low 


Ht. 


b SE 
Ht. |/Time 


ft./h. m. 
te rea 
4.0/12 21 


5.0 9 38 —0.7|} 11 
4.3|/13 14. —0.9|| F 
5.1|-1 26 —0.9 12 
4.5|14 02 —1.1 Sa 
5.1} 216 —0.9]] 13 
4.614 47 —1.1|| Su 
4.9| 303 —0.9]] 14 
4.6|15 29 —1.1|/| M 
4.7/3 46 —0.8|| 15 
4.5|/16 08 -—0.9 Tu 
4.4427 -06|| 16 
4.3/16 47 —0.6 w 
4.015 09 —0.2]} 17 
4.2|17 24 —0.3|| Th 
.| 5 52 0.1|| 18 
3.7|18 02 0.0|| F 
4.0] 6 44 0.4/| 19 59 0.20 
3.4/18 50 0.4|| Sa 12.) (eae 
3.8] 7 50 0.7 0.0 
3.2|19 55 0.6 
3.7| 8 57 0.7 
3.0/21 04 0.7 
3.7| 9 57 0.6 
2.9|22 02 0.6 
3.7|10 48 0.4 
3.0/22 55 0.5 
3.9|11 36 0.2 
3.3123 44 0.2 


0.7 


PWN ction ; 
3.6|12 23 —0.1 
4.4/0 31 0.0 
3.9|13 06 —0.3 
4.6] 116 —0.3 
4.2/13 48 ~0.6 
4:7} 200 —0.5 
45/14 27 —-0.1 
4.8| 241 —0.7 
4.7/15 04 —0.8 
4.7|-3°22 —0.8 
4.8|15 39 —0.8 
4.5] 402 —0.8 
4.8116 16 —0.8 
4.3] 445 —0.7 
4.7|16 54 —0.6 
4.1] 5 34 —0.4 
‘17 39 0.3 
4.7| 6 36 —0.1 
3.918 43 0.0 


3.6|21 25 ; 

4.4/10 14 —0.4 

3.7/22 28 —0.1 

45/1110 —0.3 

3.9|23 26. —0.3 

iy) ee 

4.3|12 02 —0.3 

6 |637 4.81020 —0.5 

Repauary, Su |19 03 4.6/12 51 —0.7 
11235 .44,925 ool] 7 1723 49/111 07 
Tu (15 04 3.5/21 34 —o1|| M |19 48 48/13 38 —0.8 
2 13-45 44/1029. —o2|| 8 | 8 06~ 4.9] 158 | —08 
w 1619 3:5/22 38 —0.3|| Tu |20 29 48/14 21 —0.9 
Bete Se eeeliieey KOs i" 9 8 48 ~.4.7| 2.42 —O.8 
Th l17 29 3.7123 37. —0:5|| Ww |21 10 4.8115 01 —0.8 


; . New York City Tide Tables, 1955 
April—Continued June—Continued’ 
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Time 


17 28 


: 5 58 
ee Su {18 15 


+ - 


hm ft./b. mm. 
5 02 3.6/11 07 


4.7/23 54 


it. |\Time 


3.7/1) 55 _ 
AO st 


ft. 
0.8 
0.6 
0.7 


a. August 
ak 6 44 4.0 40 
M /|18 57 5.0)12 41 
2 7 26 4,2|.1 24 
Tu |19 35 5.11/13 26 
3 8 04 4.3) 2 05 
W {20 12 5.2|14 08 
4 8 41 4.5] 2 43 A 
- Th |20 46 5.1)14 47— y 
ee 9 18 4.6, 318 -0.1 
F 21 20 5.0)15 23 0.2 
~ 6 9 53 4.7} 350 —-0.1 
Sa |21 56 4.9)15 59 0.2 
7 110 32 4.8] 4 20 0.0 
Su |22 36 4,7|16 35 0.3 
8 |1115 4.9] 4 49 0.0 
M (|23 23 4.5/17 15 0.4 
9-Ta. - ..| 5 24 0.2 
Tu |12 05 419/18 08 0.6 
10 045 4.3) 6 08 0.3 
W {12 58 5.0)19 26 0.8 
it 1 13 4.1) 7 20 0.5 
Th |13 58 5.0/20 49 0.7 
~ 12 2 20 4.0} 8 50 0.5 
F {15 05 5.0|21 58 0.5 
f- 13 3 37 4.0}10 02 0.4 
Sa |16 16 5.2|22 57 0.3 
14 4 52 4.2)11 04 0.2 
Su |17 23 5.4/23 52 0.0 
15 5 56 4.5]).. .. oy 
M /|18 22 5.6/12 02 0.0 
16 6 52 4.9} 045 —0.3 
Tu |19 13 5.7|}12 57. —0.3 
F 17 7.41 5.1) 1 36" —0.5 
WwW |20 01 5.7/13 50 —0.4 
18 8 29 5.3} 2 23 “—0.6 
Th {20 48 5.6|14 39 —0.4 
19 917 5.3} 3 07 —0.6 
F 21 34 5.4115 25 —0.3 
20 |10 05 5.2|3 49 —0.5 
Sa |22 21 5.0/16 10 -0.1 
21 1/10 53 6.1/4 29 -—0.3 
Su |23 08 4.7/16 53 0.2 
“22 {11 40 4.9] 5 08 0.1 
- M {23 55 4,.3|17 40 0.5 
pi Oe aac .«| 5 48 0.4 
Tu |12 26 4.7|18 32 0.9 
24 0 42 4.0] 6 36 0.8 
W |13 12 -"4.5/19 36 ict 
Bb let 29) acd. 7|788 1.1 
Th |14 02 4.4|20 42 12 
26 2 23 3.5| 8 47 1.2 
F 14 54 4.3|21 42 it 
27 3 25 3.5) 9 47 1.2 
Sa |15 53 4.3|22 35 0.9 
28 4 28 3.6|10 40 kt 
Su |16 51 4.5|23 22 0.7 
29 5 26 3.8)11 29 0.9 
M (|i7 42 2 tay Ie coi 3 
30 6 14 4.1} 0 07 0.5 
Tu |18 27 4.9/12 15 0.6 
31 6 55 4.4] 0 50 0.2 
. W (19 06 -5.1/12 59 0.4 
September 
a 7 33 4.7); 1 3Y 0.0 
Th /|19 44 5,2|13 42 0.2 
2° | :8 07 49| 209 -0.1 
F 20 20 5.2\14 23 0.0 


Ht. | 


9 

F 
‘10 45 0.7 
Sa 21 43 0.5 
11 | 334 4.1) 9 56 0.5 
Su |16 06 5,0/22 41 0.2 
12 |443 44/10 56 0.2 
M /|17 10  5.1/23 34 —0.1 
13/544 4.7}11 51 0.0 
29u|1807 > 25.3) 2). . ue 
14—| 636 5.11024 —0.3 
W /18 56 5.4112 43 —0.2 
15 7223" 5.3/1 12 0.4 
Th |19 42 5.4/13 33 —0.4 
16 |806 5.4] 1 57 ~-0.5 
F /|20 25 5.3/14 20 —0.4 
17 | 849 5.4/2 39 —O5 
Sa |21 07 5.0/15 04 —0.3 
1g {931 5.3) 319 —03 
Su |21 50 4.7/15 46 —0.1 
19 |10 15 5.113 56 —0.1 
M |22 34 4.4/16 26 0.1 
20 |1059 4.9] 4 31 0.2 
Tu |23 20 4.11/17 07 0.5 
21 |11 43 4.6] 5 06 0.6 
dae | ee ..|17 52 0.8 
22 | 007 3.8] 5 42 0.9 
Th |12 30 4.4/18 48 1.1 
23/0 57 3.6] 6 32 1,2 
F |13 17 4.3/19 57 1.2 
24 150 3.5] 7 59 1.4 
Sa {14 08 4.2/21 03 11 
25. | 2 48 3.5] 9 12 1.4 
Su |15 05 4.1/21 57 1.0 
26 | 349 3.6110 09 1.2 
M [16 05 4.2/22 45 0.7 
27 | 446 3.9/10 58 0.9 
Tu |17 02 4.4/23 30 0.4 
28 | 536 4.2]11 44 0.6 
W |17 50 4.6).. .. a 
29 |619 4.6] O 11 0.2 
Th |18 34 4.8/12 29 0.3 
30 | 656 5.0] 0 52 0.0 
F |19 14 5.0/13 14 0.0 

October 

1°) 734 5.8) 1 31. —0.2 
Sa |19 52 5.0/13 58 -0.3 
25 Soul we 5:ble2ut 0.5 
Su |20 31. 5.0|)14 41 —0.4 
3 |8 52 5.6) 249 --O04 
M./21 14 4.8/15 25 -—0.4 
4 |938 5.5/3 28 —03 
Tu |22 05 4.6/16 09 —0.3 
5° 110 32 5.4/4 10 —0.2 
W |23 06 4.4116 56 —0.1 
6 {11 33 5.2|.4 55 0.1 
Th hick oe ..|17 53 0.1 
7 10710 4:2).5°54 0.4 
F {12 36 8 5.1/19 03 0.4 
Sb. 13 4117, 15 0.6 
Sa |13 39 4.9/20 19 0.4 


4.7/22 22 


4.5)/10 44 


40 

04 

20 

50° 

02 

38 

45 

28 

31 

17 

19 

08 

il 

01 

10 

57 

il 

50 

07 

37 

56 

21 

42 

04 

26 

46 

11 
November 
32 5.7) 2 
00 4.615 
22 5.6) 3 
57 4.5)15 
20 5.4) 3 
01 4.3/16 
22 5.2) 4 
Ao .. {17 
04 4.2) 5 
24 5.0)18 
05 4.2| 7 
25 4.7|19 
05 4.2) 8 
25 4.5/21 
05 4.3) 9 
26 A.4/21 
05 4.5|10 
27 4.3/22 
01 4.711 
24 4.3|23 
53 4.9).. 
13 4.3/12 
38 5.1| 0 
58 4.3)12 
19 §.1) 2 
38 4.2)13 


4.8|23 12 — 
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426 Astronomical—New York City Tide Tables for 1955; Atlantic 


“ New York City Tide Tables, 1955 _ 2 
- - SS a aOR Ee ene Te esp A 2 a Se 
ik 4 November—Continued December December—Continued 
t F High Low = High Low 
P< Day \Time Ht.\Time Ht.||  |Time He. |Time 
aoe lh. m. a | aie Ae | 
j 14 |"7 "Ba Biri -03 910 5.6 2 57 
M 


i 1 
19 «6 4.1/14 22. -0.3 Th |21 47 4.4)15 44 
35 6.0/2 24 —-0.1 2 |10 09 5.4) 3 a 4 


7 
20 
8 
Tu |20 59 3.9/15 02 -0.3|| F |22 48 4.4/16 33 
16. | 9 11- 4.8) 3 01 0.0 3 |11 08 5.2| 4 40 
W |21 41 3.8|15 41 -0.2|| Sa |23 48 4.3/17 26 
17 | 949 . 4.6] 3 36 Q.2 Coe Reo a eSe, 
Th |22 25 3.61619 0.0|| Su |12 07  4.9/18 23 
| 18 |10 28 4.4) 4 09 0.4 5 |046 4.3) 6 44 
F |23 11 3.5)16 55 0.2|| M |13 04 .4.6/19 25 
: 19 |11 08 4.2) 4 36 0.6 6 | 142 4.3] 7 56 
oy Sa |2357 3.4/1731 0.3|| Tu |13 59 4.3/20 27 
an 20 |11 47 . 4.1] 5 05 0.8 7 | 238 ~ 4.3) 9 03 
r Siw |i. on . {18 13 0.5|| W  |14 56 4.0/21 25 
tf 21 | 040 3.4) 5 44 0.9 8 | 335 4.3|10 02 
; M |1230 3.9119 06 0.6|| Th {15 54 3.8/22 15 
4 22} 1 24 3.5] 7 01 1.0 9 | 432 4.410 54 
if i Tu |13 16 3.92010 0.5|| F |16 52 3.7/23 03 : 
| 23 | 210 . 3.7/ 8 40 0.9|| 10 | 525 4.6/11:42 —0.1/) 27 1620 52).... aA 
i ' W 1408 3.8/21 07 0.4|| Sa |1746 3.7|/23 49 -0.2|| Tu |18 48 4.11/12 54 —0.8 : 
' 24 | 303. 3.9] 9 44 Oi Lt [eth Sates ..|| -28- [a7 13 5.4, 0°56 =O 
ie Th |15 09° 3.8/21 57 0.2|| Su /|18 34 3.7/12 30, —0.2|| W |19 41 43/13 47 -14 © 
} 25 1400 4.3/10 37 0.3/1 12 | 6.55, 4.8)033 -O2}| 29 | 805 6.5) 151 —1O —@ 
E F |1617 3.9/22 45 -0.1]) M |19 18 3.7/13 16 -—0.3|| Th j20 36 45/1438 -22  — 
. 26. | 456 -4.6/11 28 -0.1|| 13 | 735 48/118 -02}) 30 |858 5.5/2 45 —1O = 
Sa {1718 4.0/23 32 -0.3|| Tu |19 58 3.7/14 00 -0.4|| F |21 32 4.5)15 28 -—1.3 : 
Pie eb ao wo SOle.-ta) Shay || 14- |S 12. 4,8] 2 00° =O.1}) -81 -|-OS3— 68) <8 Br eae ; 
i Su |18 13 4.2/12 20° —0.4|| -W |20 39 3.7/14 41 -0.4|| Sa (22 29 4511615 -1.3 | 
28 |639 5.4/022 —05|/ 15 | 849 47/240 -O1 * 
uy M |1905 4.4113 12 -—0.7|| Th |21 19 3.615 21 -0.4 j ‘| 
‘ 29 | 727° 6.6| 114 =0.7|| 16 |925 4.5/3 17 0.0 = 
Tu (19 55 4.4/14 04 -0.9|| F [2200 3.5/15 58 -—0.3 H 
30 | 817 5.7} 206 -O0.8|| 17 |1001 4.4 
fi 54 3.5 


Nae 8 ete 


moon, modified by a similar influence of the sun, which is less in influence because of the distance 

from the attracting body. Tides at most places occur twice each day, becoming each day later by half 

an hour to an hour and a half, Tides do not always rise to the same height. At new and full moon the t 
im range is increased (spring tides) while at the moon’s quadrature the range is decreased (neap tides). i 
ii | The rise and fall of the tides is also increased when the moon is in perigee (nearest the earth) and = 
| decreased when the moon is.in apogee (farthest from the earth). 


r 

Way 

) Tide is the rising and falling of the sea and is rightly attributed to the attractive influence of the 
| 


fh Time of ‘Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast 
‘s( Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey r 
To be added or subtracted from Time of Tides tables at New York City, as shown on pages 423-426 i 
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ie ara A ARETO wash eas races 2 2: SN 5 40|) Portland, Me....... 2 
Annapolis, Md........ arblehead, Mass.....add| 2 40|| Portsmouth, N. 1H... * 
Atlantic City, N. J....sub.| 1 10}|Miami Beach, Fla..... sub.| 0 20 Poughisepes Wee ~ade re ae 
Baltimore, Md. -add) 11 00)/Nahant, Mass..../... add| 2 45}|Providence, R. I... ...sub 0 55 
Bar Harbor, M 3 2 15/|Nantucket, Mass...... add} 3 35))Richmond, Va.........add| 8 30 
Beaufort, 8. C - 0 35||Newark, N. J......... add} © 50|) Rockaway Inlet, N. Y..sub.| 0 40 
Block Is. Hbr., 3 -| 1 00)|New Bedford, Mass...sub.}| 0 55]|Rockland, Me........ add| 2 20 
Boston, Mass.........add| 2 45)/Newburyport, Mass...add| 3 25||Rockport, Mass......add| 2 35 
Bridgeport, Conn. -add) 2 55||New Haven, Conn,....add| 2 50||Salem, Mass.......... add| 2 40 
Bristol, R. I...... --Sub.| 0 55]|New London, Conn,..:add| 1 10||Sandy Hook, N. J.....sub.| 0 35 
Cape May, Noj.... 11. sub.| 0 45||Newport, R. I... sub.| 1 05||Savannah, Ga.........add| 0 20 } 
Charleston, 8. C...... sub.| 0 30)|Norfolk, Va.. add; 0 55 Southport, N. Cheer sub.| 0 30 
Bastport, Me,........ add| 2 25||Norwich, Co -add| 1 50/|Viney'd Hav’n, Mass..add| 2 55 . 
Gloucester, Mags... ... add| 2 40||Old Pt. Comfort, Va... © 20|| Washington, D. GC... ..add] 12 25 
a Sook eee = 6 05)| Watch Hill, R. I......sub.| 0 05 4 
% ee at Sa ae: Sen ae 2 2 55/) West Point, N. Y.....add| 3 25 | 
acksonville, Fla....... a 5 00\! Wilmington, N. C.....addl 2 05 4 
AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE * | 
as piacal nn ee 
Places Feet | Ins, Places Feet | Ins. Places Feet | Ins. | 
Balboa, Panama,..| 12 7 Mobile, Ala....... 1 | 
Baltimore, Md.....| 1 1 ||New London, Conn.| 2 H Sandy £ SOK Nd ; 4 3 | 
Boston, Mass...:.;| 9 6 ||New Orleans, La...| See Note |/San Francisco, Calif|. °3 li ; 
Charleston, 8S. C... 5 1 Newport, R. I.. 3 6 Savannah, Ga ss 5 7 
Colon, Panama,..:| 0 8 ||New York, N. 4 5. ||Seattle, Wash.....: 7 7 
Eastport, Me...... 18 2 Old Pt, Comfort, Va. 2 6 ||Tampa, Fla...0. 7] 4 10 | 
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Classified under Regions, Consult also Washington, D. C., and New York City. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Atheneum, Hariford 

Wadsworth Atheneum, 25 Atheneum Sa., N., 
Hartford, Conn., established 1844, comprises Colt, 
Morgan and Avery Memorial buildings of 50 gal- 
leries illustrating arts of Europe and America; 
containing J. P. Morgan collection of antique 


‘bronzes, porcelain, silver; Wallace Nutting col- 


lection of early American furniture; painting from 
1300 A.D. to today; tapestries, arms, armor; period 
rooms; early Central and South American art; ship 
models; Lifar collection of ballet design and cos- 
tume; S. P. Avery collection of oriental porcelain 
and modern bronzes; old master and modern draw- 
ings; religious arts of the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, The Atheneum maintains a reference _li- 
brary, lectures, art classes and publishes the Bulle- 
tin and catalogues of exhibitions. 


Mystic Seaport 

Mystic Seaport, Mystic, Conn., is a 19th century 
coastal village recreated by the Marine Historical 
Association, Inc. Buildings\include an apothecary, 
smithy, chapel, schoolhouse, ropewalk, sail loit 
and museums. At the docks lie the wooden whale- 
ship, Charles W. Morgan; the square-rigger 
Joseph Conrad; schooner Australia; Chinese Junk 
Mon Lei and ferryboat Brinckerhoff. In 1953, there 
were over 80,000 visitors, including 800 boats. 


At Yale University 

Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, Conn., 
founded 1832 by Col. John Trumbull (Washing- 
ton’s aide-de-camp) and Benjamin Silliman, was 
the first art gallery connected with a university. 
The original gallery was replaced in 1901. 

The collections contain objects illustrative of 
the art of the ancient Orient, of Greece and Rome 
(notably antiquities from the University’s excava- 
tions in Dura-Europos, a Hellenistic-Roman trade 
route city on the aap eree: and from Gerash in 
Transjordania); of the Near and Far East, con- 
sisting mainly of textiles and Japanese prints; 
Europe (the Jarves and Griggs Collections ot Early 
Italian Painting, and French Impressionists from 
the Webb Collection); America, Colonial interiors, 
Trumbull Collection of paintings of the American 
Revolution, the Garvan Collection of American fur- 
niture, silver, glass, pewter, prints and painting; 
the Morgan Collection of American Miniatures, and 
the Edwin Austin Abbey Collection, Greene Collec- 
tion of portrait engravings; Collection of Société 
Anonyme (modern painting, sculpture and prints). 

Peabody Museum of Natural History, Yale Uni- 
versity, founded 1866 by George Peabody, is used 
in connection with scientific research. Its collec- 
tion in vertebrate paleontology is one of the 
greatest in the world; it has extensive collections 
in zoology, invertebrate paleontology, mineralogy, 
archaeology. Connected with the museum is the 
Bingham Oceanographic laboratory with collec- 
tions of deepsea fishes and invertebrates. 

The first floor gives a survey of animal life, 
both recent and fossil. The Great Hall is devoted 
to reptiles, amphibians and birds, with one of the 
foremost collections of dinosaurs in America. The 
skeleton of a Brontosaurus is 67 ft. long and 16 ft. 
high. A mural depicting the great reptiles in their 
Natural size and environment, 110 ft. long and 
16 ft. high is considered the largest painting 
ever made of the subject, There are two halls of 
mammals and fine U. S. fossil specimens. 

The Hall ofAstronomy on the third floor has 
@ large collection of meteorites, including the 
Weston Fall, first to be observed to fall from _the 
sky. Other notable collections are in the Hall 
of Minerals, the Hall of Southern New England, 
two halls devoted to zoology, and four halls de- 
voted te anthropology and primitive culture. One 
shows the culture of the Plains Indians and an- 
other the prehistoric culture of South America. 


Antiquarian, Concord 

Antiquarian House, Concord, Mass., situated at 
the intersection of Lexington Road and Cambridge 
Turnpike, contains antiques from Concord families, 
1685-1870, and relics associated with the military 
and literary history of Concord, the seat of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, Henry D. Thoreau, Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, Amos Bronson Alcott, Louisa M. Al- 
cott, Elizabeth Peabody, Frank Sanborn, William 
Bllery Channing, Daniel Chester French, Ephraim 
Buil and other famous Americans. The study of 
Emerson’s house, with his books as he left them, 
has been moved into the museum; here are also 
relics of Thoreau’s stay at Walden; and _ books, 
furniture, letters, glass and other memorabilia of 
old Concord, where ‘‘the embattled farmers stood 
and fired the shot heard ’round the world. 


‘shelving. 


Antiquarian, Worcester 3 
The American Antiquarian Society, Worcester 
Mass., has one of the largest reference libraries of 
American history and printing in the country. It 
has nearly 1,000,000 titles, covering 20- miles of 
It has the most complete collection of 
early American newspapers, almanacs, and Amer- 
ican printing before 1820. The collections of 
local history for the entire country, biography, and 
American literature are notable. Graphic ‘arts, 
such ‘as lithographs, early American engraving, 
and engraved bookplates are other fields in which 

the library is constaritly used by researchers. 


Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield 

The Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass., is an 
a science and local history museum. The 
eight art galleries include painting, sculpture and 
pottery from the earliest times to the present, 
works by Rubens, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Stuart and a large Hudson River group, as well as 
Modern masters. ‘‘The Adoration of the Magi,’ 
dated 1477, by the Spanish painter Juan Pons, is 
the most famous work to be discovered by this 
artist and teacher. An educational program of 
classes, lectures, motion pictures, and music is 
carried out, with annual attendance over 100,000. 

The natural history collections include miniature 
groups of large animals by Louis Paul Jonas, a 
biology room with the story of life on its walls, and 
the ‘‘Stellarium,”’ a miniature planetarium. In the 
Hall of Man is one of the five sledges with which 
Robert E. Peary reached the north pole, while in 
the historical collection isthe original ‘‘One Hoss 
Shay,” immortalized by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Fenway and Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, contains superior collections 
of the art of the Far East, the Middle East, 
Egypt and America. The Chinese and Japanese 
painting and sculpture collections contain many 
rare items and there is an important Indian col~ 
lection. The Museum has conducted excavations 
in Egypt and obtained valuable objects at Gizeh. 
In the classical collection the Eros relief, the 
Chryselephantine statuette and the gold bowl are 
considered exceptional. 

The textiles include examples of Medieval French 
and Flemish work, also Asiatic, Peruvian, Coptic, 
English and American. Medieval and Renaissance 
sculpture are well represented. The examples of 
decorative arts incude the Liberty bowl and other 
pieces of Paul Revere. The American period rooms, 
from the 17th to the early 19th century, are au- 
thentic interiors and include a McIntire room from 
Peabody, Mass. The Karolik collections of Amer- 
ee art include furniture and paintings, 1720 to 

In painting the major works of all important 
schools of Europe and America are represented. 
The Museum has Velasquez’ Infanta and the 
Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Paravicino, Van der Wey- 
den’s St. Luke Drawing the Virgin, Rembrandt’s 
St. John, Lorenzetti’s Madonna, Duccio’s Cruci- 
fixion, as well as unusual work by Gauguin, Ru- 
bens, Renoir, Manet, Cezanne and Monet. 


Boston Museum of Science 

Boston Museum of Science, Science Park, Boston, 
combines exhibits of natural history, science, in- 
dustry, man, public health and astronomy. It car- 
ries forward in a 1951 structure the work of the 
Museum of Natural History, founded 1830. 

The Museum specializes in exhibits that operate 
or permit audience participation. A fully equipped 
ship’s bridge, with instruments, faces up Charles 
River. The atomic energy exhibit, with a 6-ft. 
model of Uranium-235 atom, has continuous cloud 
chambers in which cosmic ray tracks and radio- 
active particles are made visible. Marine transpor- 
tation is explained with the help of a 9,000,000 
candlepower lens from Navesink, N. J., lighthouse, 
and models of ships and engines. Among the dio- 
ramas is a notable one showing the building of a 
pyramid at Gizeh, with 2,500 figures. 


At Harvard University 

The Computation Laboratory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass., is_a modern two-story 
building completed in 1946. Under the direction of 
Prof. Howard H. Aiken, research is carried on in 
many fields relating to the construction and op- 
eration of large-scale digital calculating machinery. 

The building houses a library 2f 750 vols., a 
seminar room, a students’ laboratory, a machine 
shop, a drafting room, offices and laboratories, In 
the center of the building is the machine room, 
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is turned on. The final 
electric typewriters controlled by the machine. 

The Mark IV Calculator is an electronic digital 
computing machine employing a magnetic 
and static magnetic delay lines for the internal 
storage of 4230-numbers of 16 decimal digits and 
10,000 program orders. In one second the machine 
can perform up 15 multiplications and 33 
divisions together with many additions and other 
operations. In case an error is made the machine 
automatically performs the calculation again, 
stopping only in case a correct result_ cannot be 
obtained after several attempts. The final results 
of a calculation are recorded on magnetic tapes. 
Four independent printing units are employed to 
“eae numbers stored on magnetic tape according 

any desired format. The pages obtained in this 
way can be reproduced by the photo-offset process 
without transcription. 

The staff of the Computation Laboratory is 
responsible for the construction of two other digi- 
tal calculators. Mark II and Mark III, located in 
Dahigren, Va., and operated Py. the Bureau of 
Ordnance of the U. S. Navy. Mark II is a relay 
calculator while Mark III is an electronic machine, 

Peabody Museum of Archaelogy and Ethnology, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., was 
founded 1866 by George Peabody. Its collections, 
acquired by expeditions to all parts of the world, 
are notable for the objects of Mayan origin, and 
for ethnological materials from the Pacific Is- 
lands, Central Africa, South America, the Pueblo 
area of the American Southwest and the Indian 
settlements. of the western plains. Some of the 
objects date from the Lewis & Clark expedition 
of 1806; others were obtained through the leader- 
ship of Alexander Agassiz (1835-1910) son of Louis 
Agassiz and a great scientific investigator. 


Massachuseits Historical 

Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, oldest 
historical organization in the U.'S., was founded 
in August, 1790, and held its first meeting in Bos- 
ton on January 24, 1791. Resident membership is 
limited to 125 citizens of the Commonwealth, to 50 
corresponding members not living in Massachu- 
setts, and 10 honorary members, not inhabitants of 
the United States. Endowments exceed $1,000,000. 

The museum contains many relics associated 
with American history, and valuable portraits by 
Smibert, Harding, Copley, Stuart, and other Ameri- 
can painters. Among the pictures is the sole sur- 
viving copy of the earliest view of Harvard 
College, made by William Burgis in 1726. Two 
collections of coins, ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern, were given to the Society by William Sumner 
Appleton, I, and by Henry Adams. 

The library contains over 300,000 printed vol- 
umes and pamphlets and rare Americana. It has 
the Winthrop Papers, covering three centuries of 
the history of New England, and the private 
papers of Thomas Jefferson. 


Jones Library, Amherst 
The Jones Library, Amherst, Mass., inc. 1919, 
was given the town of Amherst by Samuel Minot 


Jones (1836-1912), who provided $690,118 in his’ 


will. The building, of Connecticut Valley archi- 
tecture, was erected 1928, and houses art, genea- 
logical and historical collections besides general 
works. It has special collections of Emily Dickin- 
son, Ray Stannard Baker (David Grayson), and 
Robert Frost material; exhibition and story-telling 
rooms for children, a stage and an auditorium, 


Old Sturbridge Village 

Old Sturbridge Village, on Route 20 near South- 
bridge, Mass., is a reconstructed village on the 
Quinebaug river, reproducing the atmosphere of 
1790 and later in New England. It is based on the 
collections of Albert B. Wells, a former executive 
of the American Optical Co., and his brother, J. 
Cheney Wells, and is described as a ‘‘functioning 
community,’’ as well as a museum. Most of the 
houses were removed from New England villages 


Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth 
Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Mass., estab. 1824, con- 
tains surviving relics cf the Mayflower Pilgrims and 
the crade of Peregrine White, first child born in 
their families, including swords of Myles Standish, 
Bibles of Governor Bradford and John Alden, 
the colony; original chairs and chests, books owned 


tained by the 


Salem Museums 
Essex Institute, 132-134 Essex St., Salem, ’ 
founded to promote history, science and art, houses 


Mass. 


one of New England’s finest collections of 
records of settlement and seafaring. 
comprises over 750,000 books and pamphlets. There 
are 1,850 logbooks, 5,100 broadsides, 3,000 agi 
4,400 vols. in the Ward China collection, 35, 


witchcraft trials. 
of the sailing ship era. Among relics the In- 
stitute has a sampler made by Gov. Ende- 
cott’s wife before 1628, the cradle of Judge Story, 
thé table of Molly Pitcher; also a large number 
of military uniforms, guns, swords of all wars, 
furniture, pewter and household articles. The 
Institute supervises three completely furnished 
buildings illustrating—their times: John Ward 
house, 1684; Pingree house, 128 Essex St., designed 
by Samuel McIntire, 1804; Peirce-Nichols house. 
80 Federal St., also by McIntire, 1782-1801, cal ed 
“the finest wooden house in New England.” A 
colonial apothecary and cobbler’s shop are ex- 
hibited. In the Annex are larger objects including 
@ one-horse chaise of 1785, early spinets and 
pianos including the piano on which Lowell Mason 
wrote Nearer My God to Thee; also early American 
tools, sewing machines, dolls and toys. 


The Peabody Museum of Salem, founded 1867 
by George Peabody, occupies the rebuilt East India 
Marine Hall (1824). It took over the museum of 
the East India Marine Society, begun 1799, and 
the natural history collections of Essex Institute, 
begun 1834, and developed collections in marine 
materials, ethnology and natural history. Amer- 
ican sailing vessels, whaling, the Salem trade with 
India and China, ethnology of the Far East and 
South Pacific, are among the subjects covered. 


Whaling, New Bedford 

The Old Dartmouth Historical Society and Whal- 
ing Museum, New Bedford. Mass., contains a collec- 
tion of furniture, costumes, portraits, American 
glassware, firearms and historical documents. 

On display are a large and unique collection of 
whaling implements, log-books, shipping lists and 
curios are preserved here. Of especial interest are 
the Lagoda, largest ship model in the world, the 
humpback whale skeleton, the collections of scrim- 
shaw and whaling irons, and the DeCoppet col- 
lection of 40 ship models. 


Worcester Art Museum : 

The Worcester Art Museum was founded in 
Worcester, Mass., 1896, with Stephen Salisbury as 
its first and largest benefactor. 

The permanent collection consists of 25 galleries 
illustrating the evolution of art from early Egyp- 
tian civilization to modern times, with primary 
emphasis on painting and sculpture; especially 
notable are the historic mosaics from “Antioch; 
Egyptian, Classical, Oriental, and Medieval sculp- 
ture; the Gothic tapestry of the Last Judgment; 
the Italian and Flemish paintings of the 15th and 
16th ‘centuries; the English, French, and Early 
American collections of the 18th century, 


Currier Gallery, Manchester 

Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H., is no- 
table for American paintings of 18th, 19th and 20th 
centuries by Copley, Stuart, Trumbull, Sargent, 
Henri, Homer, Hassam, Waugh, Bierstadt, Alex- 
ander, James, Sample, Sheller, Wyeth, etc.; paint- 
ings by Tintoretto, Costa, Ruisdael, Monet, Corot, 
Constable, Picasso, Parugino. It has American 
primitives and French wallpaper from the Vaughn 
house in Thetford, Vt., as well as early American 
and later furniture. Examples of American and 
English silver by John Coney, Benjamin Burt, 
Hester Bateman, Andrew Tyler, Paul Revere, Ed- 
ward Winslow, William Cowell, etc., are exhibited, 
also textiles, hooked rugs, pewter and household 
accessories, and American glass, including an im- 
portant group of Suncook, N. H., glass. 


New Hampshire Historical 

The New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord, 
Y. H., organized 1823, maintains an extensive 
library and museum. The library contains over 
75,000 volumes, pamphlets, and manuscripts, state 
papers, maps and documents relating to early New 
Hampshire records, a nearly complete file of New 
Hampshire newspapers up to 1900, a genealogical 
section, portrait gallery and auditorium. Displayed 
in the Society’s gallery are portraits painted in 
Concord by Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of the 
telegraph. Here also are original paintings or au- 
thentic reproductions of New Hampshire notables, 
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Abigail Webster, his parents; Leavitt, al- 
John Wheelwright, founder of 


War 
Con- 
Titish 


1 ampshire-made glass- 
ware and silver, the Durgin Collection of historic 
china, silver and pewter services from New Hamp- 
shire churches, miniatures, paper money, and the 
Daniel Webster, General Stark, and President 
Pierce Collections. 


Newport and Providence 

Newport Historical: Society, Newport, R. I., 
founded 1853, has a marine museum and exten- 
Sive exhibits of silver, china, glass, furniture, 
etc. It uses two brick structures and a meeting 
house built by the Seventh Day Baptists in 1729 
and owns a house of 1675, an ancient grist mill 
and several forts. The library has 150,000 books 
and 1,700 manuscript vols. of leg books, custom 
house papers, mercantile records; also loose mss. 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. s 

The Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, 
R. I., occupies the historic John Brown House, 52 
Power St. It comprises a museum of objects of 
Rhode Island origin and rooms containing furni- 
ture made by Newport 18th century cabinet makers. 
The library specializes in the history of Rhode 
Island and genealogy. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Thomas Alva Edison Museum 

The Thomas Alva Edison Museum, West Orange, 
N. J., opened 1948, by Thomas Alva Edison Foun- 
dation, comprises Edison’s library of 10,000 books 
and original notebooks and records; his workshop, 
where the phonograph, universal electric motor, 
nickel-iron-alkaline storage battery, motion picture 
apparatus, etc., were perfected; his chemical room, 
where he worked on coal-tar derivatives, and the 
approach to electronics. 


Montclair Art Museum 

The Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J., 
is the only public museum in the state dedicated en- 
tirely to art. The museum houses hundreds of art 
treasures, including comprehensive examples from 
the four cultural groups of North American In- 
dians; a large collection of American and foreign 
paintings, sculptures, and prints; an Bighteenth 
Century Dutch clock; various pieces of furniture; 
early costumes; a Fifteenth Century illuminated 
Book of the Hours; English, Irish, Scotch, French, 
and American silver; Chinese snuff bottles and 
other Oriental art objects; Roman glass dating 
from 1000 B. C.; and Greek and Roman pottery. 


Newark Museum 

The Newark Museum, dedicated to art, science, 
education and industry, is on Washington Street, 
across from Washington Park, in Newark, N. J. 
The original building, given (1926) by Louis Bam- 
berger, stands on ground provided by the City of 
Newark. The Junior Museum has galleries and 
workshops in arts, crafts and the natural sciences; 
the Arts Workshop for Adults; a reference li- 
brary; the lending department and the museum 
offices. In the Museum Garden is Newark’s oldest 
schoolhouse. 

The Museum -has large collections of Tibetan art 
and ethnology, and other Oriental art objects; 
American paintings and sculpture; classical anti- 
quities; 6,000 coins of all nations and 200 me- 
chanical modcis. : 


New Jersey State Museum 

New Jersey State Museum, State House Annex, 
Trenton, N. J., estab. 1890, is a division of the 
Dept. of Education. It shows exhibits of birds 
and mammals, physical and egonomical geology, 
Indian artifacts and other New Jersey materials. 
The museum sends out instructional films and co- 
operates with County Educational Audio-Visual 
Aid Centers. 


Albright Gallery, Buffalo 

The Albright Art Gallery and the Albright Art 
School in Buffalo, N, Y., are conducted by the 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. The Gallery, noted 
for its modern sculpture and painting, includes in 
its permanent collection works by David, Seurat, 
Cezanne, Renoir, Degas, Vuillard, Picasso, Soutine, 
Gauguin, Bellows, Hassam; Homer, Earl, Gilbert 
Stuart, Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Rem- 
ney, Lawrence, Clauce Lorrain, di Credi, Pannini, 
Carpaccio, Rubens and Gericault; sculpture by 
Maillol, Despiau, Brancusi, Lachaise, Lehmbruck, 
Pipchitz and Gericault; also rare early Greek, 
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Oriental, Spanish and Italian marbles and 
bronzes. 


Buffalo Maseum of Science 

The Buffalo Museum of Science, Humboldt Park, 
Buffalo, N.-Y.,. is operated by the Buffalo Society 
of Natural Sciences. Its exhibits in full color in 17 
compact halls tell a related story of man’s scien- 
tific knowledge, beginning with the constitution of 
matter and ending with civilization. 

Outstanding among the permanent exhibits are 
the Transparent Man, the Malvina Hoffman 
bronzes of selected racial types, the electrically 
operated doll exhibit illustrating the laws of hered- 
ity, the Bermuda Coral Reef group, the famous 
Marchand wax flowers in the Hall of Plant Life 
and the Hall of Conservation, the Milestones of 
Science embracing rare editions of books on science; 
African and South Pacific collections of primitive 
art, folk art textiles from Indonesia, and collec- 
tions of Chinese ceramics and bronzes, and Meso- 
potamian seals. 


Cooperstown Museums 

Cooperstown, N. Y., on Lake Otsego, was the 
one-time home of Jas. Fenimore Cooper and in- 
spired his Leatherstocking Tales. It has three dis- 
tinctive museums. 

The National Baseball Hall of Fame and 
Museum, opened 1939, contains a distinguished col- 
lection. of baseball souvenirs. Balls, bats, uniforms 
of famous players, like Babe Ruth and Cy Young, 
pictures of old time clubs, trophies presented to 
many stars, lithographs and paintings of early 
games and famous incidents, a complete set of 
souvenirs of World Series winners and pictures of 
the winning teams are among the more than 4,000 
exhibits in the collection. One of the items’ is 
Ruth’s No. 3 uniform, permanently retired (June 
13, 1948) by the New York Yankees. 

The building contains the Hall of Fame where 
baseball heroes are commemorated. To qualify for 
this honor, a player must have been active in 
baseball in the 25 years preceding his election, but 
inactive for five years immediately preceding the 
voting, which is done by writers who have been 
members for at least 10 years of the Baseball 
Writers’ Association of America. All other selec- 
tions are made by the Hall of Fame Committee. 

Not far from the Museum building is the Abner 
Doubleday field, asserted to have been the first 
in which modern baseball was played. 

Fenimore House, on Route 80, is the administra- 
tive office of the New York State Historical Assn. 
and contains one of its museums. It has Browere’s 
famous life masks of the Founding Fathers, his- 
torical records and manuscripts, including the 
Hamilton-Burr correspondence; a gallery of folk 
art and of New York state painters. It conducts 
exhibits, seminars and educational work. 

The Farmers’ Muse across the road from 
Fenimore House, operated by the Historical Assn., 
contains farm implements, wagons, carts, looms, 
pottery and dairy utensils used in New York state 
since colonial times. Besides the main building, a 
great stone dairy barn, it has a smithy, a country 
store, a print shop, a one-room school, a law 
office, etc., of the 1800-1840 period. The Cardiff 
Giant, famous hoax of 80 years ago, carved from 
a block of gypsum, is on view. 


Corning Glass Center 

Corning Glass Center, Corning, N. Y., opened 
May, 1951, on the centenniai of the Corning Glass 
Works, contains the Museum of Glass; the Library, 
devoted solely to the subject of glass; the Hall of 
Science and Industry and the Steuben Factory, 
where the making of crystal glass is demonstrated. 
Examples of glass from pre-Christian times to early 
American and modern Steuben glass are shown. 
The first casting of the 200-inch disc for the Hale 
telescope on Mt. Palomar is-on exhibition. It con- 
ducts ten weeks of summer theater. 


Fort Ticonderoga Museum 

Fort Ticonderoga Museum is located in the re- 
stored fort, commanding the waters connecting 
Lake George with Lake Champlain in Essex Co., 
N. Y.- The village of the same name is one mile 
west. The fort and adjacent grounds are owned by 
Fort Ticonderoga Association. Ruined casements 
and walls have been restored and barrack struc- 
tures similar to the originals have been built inside 
the walls and are filled with relics of Indian, colo- 
nial and Revolutionary days, including arms, shot, 
utensils, glass, etc., picked up on the grounds, oc- 
cupied by thousands of troops in the 18th century. 

The fort was begun. 1755 by the French and 
named Fort Carillon. In 1758 it was the head- 
quarters of Gen. Montcalm, who captured Fort 
William Henry on Lake George. In 1758 Montcalm 
with 3,800 stood off the British Gen. Abercromby 
with 15,000. In 1759 the fort was captured by the 
British Gen. Lord Jeffrey Amherst and renamed 
Ticonderoga. On May 10, 1775 Ethan Allen and 
his Green Mountain Boys, with Benedict Arnold 
joining in, surprised the British garrison. 
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The cannon of the fort were hauled across New 
England Hid Gen. Henry Knox to Washington's 
batteries at Dorchester Heights, opposite Boston. 
In 1777 Gen. John Burgoyne captured the fort. 
When SUSpOyue. «surrendered tem the 
fort ck erican r 
Arnold built ial spires flotilla on the beach 
peene bi-centenaial of the building of the Fort 
will be observed in 1955. 


New York State Museum 

The New York State Museum, Albany, New York, 
had its origin (1836) in matertals gathered  s the 
Geological and Natural History Surveys of the 
State of New York. These materials, placed un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York in 1845, formed 
the nucleus of the collections of the New York 
State Museum of Natural History established by 
the State Legislature in 1870. Today the Museum 
is the cus an of all state-owned property, ap- 
propriate to a general*museum, which is not placed 
in other custody by specific law. 

The extensive collections are grouped under the 
headings of geology, mineralogy, paleontology, zo- 
ology, entomology, tany, Indian archeology and 
ethnology, history and industry, and the fine arts. 
Its most important collections are in geology and 
biology. These contain basic scientific source ma- 
terials, including many hundred type specimens. 

The exhibit halls of the State Museum are on 
the fifth floor of the State Education Building, in 
the heart of Albany. Some of the more famous 
exhibits are the restoration of the Gilboa Devonian 
forest, the Cohoes mastodon, the six life-size Iro- 
quois Indian groups, and the original water color 
bird paintings of Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


Rochester Museums 

George Eastman House of Photography, 900 East 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y., opened 1949, is a memorial 
to George Eastman, photographic pioneer, and 
occupies his former home, It contains extensive 
historical collections, including Daguerre’s cam- 
eras, Fox Talbot prints, Muybridge negatives, 
technological material down to color processes of 
Mannes and Godowsky; a large collection of early 
motion pictures; 30,000 movie stills; examples of 
cameras and apparatus, a library of 4,000 vols. and 
bound sets of photographic magazines going back 
to 1850. Lectures are given in the Dryden Theatre, 
seating 550. Contemporary photographs are shown 
in the Dryden Gallery. The paintings collected by 
Eastman, including Rembrandt, Tintoretto, Van 
Dyck, Romney, Gainsborough, etc., remain in their 
original places. 

Rochester Museum of Arts and _ Sciences, 
founded 1912, is a community museum of the 
natural history, archaelogy, ethnology, culture and 
industrial science of western New York, with 
educational exhibits, classes and lectures. It has 
full-size exhibits of pioneer shops and rooms, a 
hall of American women’s fashions and a hall of 
optical science. It had 156,000 visitors in 1963. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, 
N. Y., was established by joint resolution of Con- 
gress approved July 18, 1939, to preserve and make 
available books, manuscripts and other historical 
material donated to it by President Roosevelt, and 
such related historical material as it might ac- 
quire. The building was erected with privately 
subscribed funds on a section of the Roosevelt 
estate turned over to the Government July 4, 
1940. The museum portion has historic documents 
and photographs, ship models, art objects and 
curios. All of the books and most of the manu- 
script collections are available for research. Mr. 
Roosevelt's White House papers are the largest 
Single group, and there are other materials re- 
lating to Mr. Roosevelt’s personal life and political 
career. A number of his associates have placed 
their personal papers in the Library. 

The Library is maintained by the Government 
and is administered by the National Archives and 
Records Service of the General Services Admin, 


Sunnyside, Irvington 

Sunnyside, in Irvington and Tarrytown, N. ore 
the home of Washington Irving, was bought 
by him in 1835 and developed from a salt-box 
cottage into a gabled house ‘‘as full of angles 
and corners as an old cocked hat.” He lived 
here from 1836 until his death in 1859, except for 
1842-46, spent in Madrid as minister to Spain. 
Here he completed his Life of Washington and 
entertained Thackeray, Prince Louis Napoleon, 
William Cullen Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Nathaniel 
Willis, etc. Restored through the generosity of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the house is a pic- 
turesgue example of romantic Gothic in a wooded 
vale, It contains 1,000 household objects and many 
books originally owned by Irving and mem- 
orabilia, including the costume worn by Joseph 
Jefferson when he played Rip van Winkle. At 
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colonial social life. When the Philipse family 
remained loyal to Britain in the Revolution 
it was confiscated and sold; taken over by the 
it was restored by the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 

Philipse Castle, built at a mill site on the 
Pocantico in North Tarrytown, N. Y., 1 Fred- 
erick Philipse, 1683, comprises a completely re- 
stored Dutch colonial mansion, a mill and farm 
buildings. A section added by Gerard Beekman 
after 1785 refiects the decorative taste of the 
early republic. The stone mansion is equip! with 
furniture, linens and kitchen utensils of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. A separate exhibit has Vic- 
torian furnishings of John D. Rockefeller, Sr. 

On the Pocantico, beyond the mill pond, stands 
the Washington Irving Memorial Brides; and 
farther upstream is the site of the -old bridge 
where, according to Irving’s Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, the headless horseman chased Ichabod 
Crane. This adjoins Sleepy Hollow cemetery, 
where the Dutch Church, restored, appears sub- 
stantially as erected, 1699, by Frederick Philipse 
and his second wife, Catherine van Cortlandt. In 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery are buried many great 
Americans, including ving, J. K. Paulding, Carl 
Schurz and Andrew Carnegie. 


; Syracuse Fine Arts 

The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, 
N. Y., was founded 1896 by Geo. Fisk Comfort, one 
of the founders of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. It contains the first permanent collection of 
paintings exclusively by American artists ever as- 
sembled in a museum, Its biennial Ceramic Art 
Exhibition, sponsored also by Onondaga Pot- 
tery Co. and the Ferro Corp., features ceramic 
sculpture, pottery and enamels, and gives a large 
number of awards. The exhibit is sent annually to 
leading museums in the United States and Canada. 
The Museum also functions as a Community Art 
Center, with classes in arts and crafts for children 
and adults, and as a music center. ‘ 


Utica, N. Y., Institute 

Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 312-318 Gen- 
esee St., Utica, N. Y., is a community art center 
offering through its Community Arts Program 
changing exhibits, period rooms dating from 1900, 
collections of 19th and 20th century American and 
European art, art lending service, art library 
record library and loan service, lectures, films and 
music programs, The School of Art has classes 
for children and adults in painting, drawing, de- 
sign, ceramics and sculpture. 


Buhl Planetarium, Pittsburgh 
The Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popular 
Science, Pittsburgh, Pa., has an auditorium seat- 
ing 500 and can demonstrate 9,000 stars and plan- 
ets, and comets, clouds and other phenomena, It 
has five galleries devoted to the natural sciences, 
The Micro-zoo, showing microscopic water animals 
magnified to monster size is a popular feature. A 
10-inch siderostat telescope is available for public 
use. Schedule for schools includes tours and labora- 
tory demonstrations for science classes, sky dramas 
and exhibitions for geography, Latin, and English 

classes; and monthly changes in galleries. - 


Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 

Carnegie Institute, located in Schenley Park, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., founded and endowed by Andrew 
Carnegie (1896), houses under one roof the central 
branch of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, with 
special departments covering technology, art, and 
music; the Department of Fine Arts, with a repre- 
sentative and growing collection of modern Ppenting 
and sculpture, and with the distinction of having 
international exhibitions of paintings; Carnegie 
Museum, covering the natural sciences and applied 
arts, and Carnegie Music Hall. 


Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 
Franklin Institute, Benjamin Franklin Parkway 
and 20th St., Philadelphia, founded 1824, is one 
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of the country’s oldest and foremost institutions 
for the study and promotion of the mechanic 
arts and applitd science. The building contains 
# memorial hall dedicated to Franklin, a museum, 
a library, the Fels Planetarium and offices. A 
heroie-sized statue of Franklin by James Earle 
Fraser stands in the hall, : 

The Museum maintains scientific exhibits which 
May be operated by visitors. There are perma- 
nent exhibits showing applications of basic science 
and special displays on current developments. 

The Library, founded at the same time as the 

Institute, has over 146,000 vols., 9,000 maps and 
51,000 pamphlets, including complete runs of do- 
mestic and foreign technical’ periodicals. 
_ The Journal of the Franklin Institute, first 
issued 1826, has been published continually since. 
Its papers are written by distinguished and 
qualified workers in scientific fields. 

The Committee on Science and the Arts of the 
Institute awards medals and certificates of merit 
to men or organizations deserving of recognition 
for their work in science, the most distinguished 
of which is the Franklin Medal. (Consult Index 
for Awards) 

The Franklin Institute Laboratories for Re- 
search and Development specialize in research for 
industry and the U. S. Government. Problems in 
physical science, particularly nuclear physics, are 
studied by the Institute’s Bartol Research Foun- 
dation at Swarthmore, Pa. The Biochemical Re- 
search Foundation, affiliated with the Institute, 
has laboratories at Newark, Del., for the study 
of cell growth, reproduction and diseases from a 
chemical point of view, and of new organic com- 
pounds that have therapeutic value, 

The Fels Planetarium, donated to the Franklin 
Institute, 1933, by Samuel S. Fels, reproduces the 
stellar world of past, present and future. 


Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh 

Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., founded 1913 
by Andrew W. and Richard B. Mellon, is an en- 
dowed nonprofit body for research in pure and 
applied sciences, for training research workers 
and providing technical information of use to in- 
dustries and municipalities; for the preservation of 
health and resources. From Mar. 1, 1953 to Mar. 
1, 1954, the Institute expended $4,389,314, of which 
$1,111,531 was used for pure research in the 6 de- 
partments and on 11 fellowships, with 131 members 
engaged. In applied science 383 members were 
employed on 65 other fellowships. 

The Industrial Hygiene Foundation, which oper- 
ates under the aegis of the Institute, carried out 
comprehensive air-pollution investigations. Re- 
search on practicable techniques for ascertaining 
the quantitative distribution of pollution from in- 
dustrial or other sources over large areas was 
initiated under the auspices of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute. An hourly dust-fall sampler was 
developed- in conjunction with studies sponsored 
by the American Iron & Steel Institute. Work was 
continued with the stack site elutriator, which is 
intended to measure a characteristic related to the 
colléctability of stack dusts. Dust ‘‘fingerprinting’’, 
to find distinguishing characteristics of various 
stack dusts in order to identify them quantitative- 
ly, is being extensively explored. Studies were 
made of the effect of industrial dusts on the res- 
piratory system and of chemicals in cosmetics and 
agricultural preparations. Work on improving 
orthopedic appliances completed its sixth year; 
other studies dealt with acid in coal mines, varnish 
for paintings and digital computing machine com- 
ponents. 

Researches in applied science related to watch 
manufacturing, fluid flow measurement, selenium 
power rectifiers, many ceramic problems, blast- 
furnace sinter, abrasive grinding wheels, metal- 
working and other metallurgical projects, zircon- 
ium production, coal-refuse disposal, new uses for 
anthracite, cdal chemicals, petroleum chemistry, 
foods and nutrition, insecticides, corn and soy- 
bean products, fine papers, textile chemistry, syn- 
thetic organic chemistry, plastics, organic coat- 
ings, silicones, and medicinal chemicals, — 

During 1953 departments and fellowships pro- 
duced 12 bulletins, 55 research papers and 56 other 
scientific articles. Mellon Institute News appears 
weekly. Air Repair and Industrial Hygiene Digest 
are also issued by the institution. 


Natural Sciences, Philadelphia 
The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
at 19th and the Parkway (1812), the oldest scien- 
tific institution of its kind, possesses a collection 
of natural objects in many respects unrivaled. Its 
Natural History Museum exhibits~ animal life- 
groups, minerals, birds common to Philadelphia 
and vicinity, and from all parts of the earth; the 
Fluorescence exhibit, which reveais glowing colors 
hidden in certain minerals, and the Hall of Earth 
History, which graphically depicts the story of 
the earth and its first inhabitants. A hall of birds 

is named for J, J.. Audubon, once a member. 
The Academy’s study collection of birds contains 
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Pennsylvania Academy 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia, Pa., founded 1805, is the oldest art 
institution in the United States. Organized ~“to 
promote the cultivation of the fine arts in Ameri- 
ca,”’ it set high standards of excellence, which 
have been maintained in its acquisition of paint- 
ings and in its educational work. The institution 
possesses a representative cross section of Ameri- 
can art, from the collections of Peales, Gilbert 
Stuarts, Sullys, through Eakins, Homer and 
Chase to contemporary, artists of such national 
importance as Burchfield, Watkins and Knath. 


Pennsylvania Historical 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust 

Philadelphia, Pa., has one of the most 
important manuscript depositories in the U. S. 
consisting of over 4,000,000 items. Its library has 
approximately 500,000 books, pamphlets, an 
periodicals. Included are books from the library 
of Benjamin Franklin, an almost complete .set of 
Poor Richard Almanacks, including the first 
issue of 1733; Pennsylvania printings of the 18th 
century; the Cassel collection of Pennsylvania 
German imprints; the Charlemagne Tower collec- 
tion of Colonial Laws. 

There are over 17,000 vols. of newspapers in- 
cluding at least one paper for every date of issue 
in Philadelphia from 1728 to date. The print 
collection consists of some 45,000 items. The 
museum has portraits and memorabilia of Penn, 
arene, mye ochington per Lincoln. The Penn- 
ylvania Magazine o: istory and Biography is 
the oldest general historical magazine. ae 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art at Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway and Fairmount Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has collections of first rank in the arts 
of Europe and America, representative of the 
Christian era and especially rich in medieval, 
Renaissance, modern and oriental art, in painting, 
sculpture and tapestries. Among antique archi- 
tectural exhibits are the Romanesque cloister of 
the 11th century from Saint-Genis de Fontaines, 
France; three rondels of French Gothic glass of 
about 1270 A. D., a portal from the abbey of St. 
Laurent of the 12th century; a French Gothic 
chapel from Pierrecourt of the 14th century; an 
altar from the Church of the Templars at, Norroy- 
sur-Vair (Vosges) about 1400, and a French 
Gothic room of the 15th century from Le Mans: 

Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects from 
Italy and France are the sculptures and carvings 
in marble, bronze and wood from the Foule col- 
lection, including a Virgin and Child by Desiderio, 
an Adoring Virgin by Luca della Robbia and numer- 
ous 15th century bronzes. Among the architectural 
units are elements from the Picolomini Palace in 
Siena, Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, and the 
Chateau de Pagny, including its choir screen and 
the sculptured Virgin of Pagny. 

The south wing of the Museum is devoted to 
oriental art, beginning with the Near East, where 
the installation includes the. carpets of the Mc- 
Ilhenny Collection and the Joseph Lees Williams 
Memorial Collection. From Sasanian Persia comes 
an arched portal excavated at Damghan, as well 
as a series of bas-reliefs from Rayy. Islamic art of 
Egypt, Anatolia and Persia is represented, the last 
by a mosque revetment of mosaic tile and by a 
vaulted interior of painted stucco—both of the 
Safavid period. The display of art of India in- 
cludes an entire sculptured temple portico of the 
15th century from Madura besides many works 
of the Graeco-Buddhist, Buddhist and Hindu 
periods. The section devoted to the art of 
China surrounds a large palace hall of the Ming 
period, and includes as other major units a stone 
tomb chamber of the T’ang dynasty. 

Among the notable works are the John G, John- 
son collection of over 1,000 paintings, containing 
many Italian and Flemish masterpieces by such 
artists as Van Eyck, Van de Weyden, Masolino, 
Antonnella da Messina, Botticelli, Rubens and 
Rembrandt. The Anna . Wilstach collection 
contains Italian, Flemish and Spanish baroque 
paintings. The John H. McFadden collection has 
English 18th century portraits and landscapes. The 
Wm. L. and Geo. W. Elkins collections include 
Dutch, English, American and notably French 
paintings from Poussin to the Impressionists, sup- 
plemented by Post-impressionists in the Lisa 
Norris Elkins collection. There is an_ excellent 
collection of French 20th century art in the Galla- 
tin and Arensberg collections. A large new section 
bales wholly to modern art was opened Oct. 
16, 1954. 

The oriental section has the Crozier collection 
of Chinese art, including rock crystals and im- 
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University of Pennsylvania 

The University Museum, of the University of 

Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, Pa., was founded 
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tains in the Islamic section; collections from 
Ancient Crete, Greece, Italy, Cyprus and Palestine, 
are shown. 

The Elkins Library of the Museum contains ap- 
proximately 30,000 volumes relating to archaelogy, 
anthropology, ethnology and allied subjects. 

The Johnson Film Library contains approximate- 
ly 80,000 feet of 16 mm. motion picture films, some 
in color. The Educational Department gives classes 
and gallery talks for school, college and clubgroups. 


Valley Forge 

Valley Forge State Park, 2,033 acres, 22 mi. n, 
of Philadelphia (State ‘Roads 23 and 83) preserves 
the site of Washington’s encampment during 
the hard winter of 1777-78, when 11,098 soldiers 
reported for duty of whom 2,898 were incapacitated. 
Gf special interest are Washington’s headquarters, 
National Memorial Arch, restored soldiers’ huts, 
field hospital, redoubts. Dogwood blooms, in May, 
attract many visitors. Adjoining are Washington 
Memorial Chapel, built by the Rey. W. Herbert 
Burk; the loister of the Colonies, Peace 
carillon, Museum of American History and Me- 
morial Bell Tower dedicated 1953 by the D.A.R. 


Delaware Art Center 

The Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts, Est. 
1912, occupies its own building, the Delaware Art 
Center, Park Dr. at Woodlawn Ave,, Wilming- 
ton, Del. It supports permanent exhibits, varied 
monthly exhibitions, lectures and a large educa- 
tional program, with classes for children and 
adults. Of unique value is its collection of paint- 
ings and drawings by Howard Pyle (born in Wil- 
mington 1853, died in Florence, 1911). Pyle illus- 
trated such famous stories as Janice Meredith, 
Kidnapped, To Have and to Hold, and many oth- 
ers. The Art Center has the extensive Bancroft 
English Pre-Raphaelite Collection of Paintings by 
Rossetti, Brown, Watts, Sandys, Burne-Jones, Mil- 
lais, Constable, and a library on the period. 


SOUTH 


Baltimore Museum of Art 

The Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md., 
has extensiye collections of paintings, sculp 
ture, ceramics, tapestries, furniture, covering many 
erlods. A partial list includes: Mosaics, from 2nd 
o 6th century A.D., from Antioch, Syria; Oriental 
Room containing sculpture, bronze vessels and 
ceramics; Saidie A. May Collection of classical, 
medieval and Renaissance art, as well as an im- 
ortant collection of modern paintings and sculp- 
ure, principally French: Jacob Epstein Collection 
of paintings ie Old Masters, bronzes by Rodin and 
Barye; Mary Frick Jacobs Collection of European 
paintings from the 15th to the 18th century, tapes- 
ries. furniture, porcelains, jades, and other ob- 
jets d’art; Mrs. P. B. Daingerfield Collection of 
English, French and American 18th and early 19th 
century paintings; George A. Lucas Collection (on 
loan) of 19th century French paintings; Cone Col- 
lection of late 19th and 20th century French 
paintings and sculpture (including a survey of Ma- 
tisse and numerous items by Picasso), as well as 
textiles, laces, jewelry, rugs, furniture and other 
art. epyecie of various periods and cultures; the 
Gallagher Memorial Collection of contemporary 
American painting; Maryland Wing with colonial 


rooms, paintings and Americana and the White| 


Collection of Maryland silver. 

The new Saidie A. May Young People’s Art 
Center has 4 studios, a large gallery, a lecture 
hall, staff offices of the Museum’s’ Education 
Department, which conducts painting, sculpture 
and pottery classes. The curricular also includes 
movies and concerts. 
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amit e original co 
designs for the United States Capitol (1792) and 
drawings for public structures by Benjamin H. 
Latrobe are here, There are 250 engraved portraits 
m and a group of original 
portraits and engravings by St. Memin. 

The gallery-and museum has portraits by Amer- 
ican artists, landscapes, drawings and miniatures; 
furniture of the 18th and early 19th-century, silver, 
porcelain, glass, military relics, jewelry and cos- 
tumes. Special collections include furnishings of 
the Patterson-Bonaparte and other families and 
Confederate items. Other major groups are Orien- 

al export china, “peogg ek 8 glass, eary American 
kitchenware, and the Kirk silver service of the 
old battleship Maryland. 

The Maritime collection consists of ship models, 
drawings, paintings and lithographs of Chesa- 
peake Bay craft; charts of Baltimore house flags, 
compasses, ship’s gear and a collection of ship’s 
logs and maritime recoriis. 
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Appomattox, Va. 

The house in which Gen. Robert E. Lee sur- 
rendered the Confederate Army of Northern Vire 
ginia to Gen, U, S. Grant, USA, Apr. 9, 1865, has 
been reproduced by the National Park Service in 
the grounds of Appomattox Court House National 
Historical Monument, which covers 968 acres and 
includes the final position of the opposing armies. 
The original house, owned by Wilmer McLean, was 
dismantled for removal but never re-erected. 


Colonial Williamsburg 

The historic portions of Williamsburg, Va. 56 
miles east of Richmond, have been restored to 
their 18th century appearance in what constitutes 
the most comprehensive restoration of the Ameri- 
can past ever undertaken, The work started in 
1926, made possible by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
More than $30,000,000 has been expended and the 
work continues, It is carried forward by Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc., a non-profit educational cor- 
poration. On over 216 acres, more than 400 
colonial homes, taverns, shops and public build- 
ings have been reconstructed after the removal 
of more than 600 post-colonial structures. The 
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0} o 
, (1715) the 
so-called Christopher Wren building of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary (1695), and the Court- 
house of 1770. 

Williamsburg was the capital of Virginia, 1699- 
1780, and played a part in the movement for inde- 
pendence. Washin top. Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 
Geo: Mason and other early patriots received 


sponsored jointly by the College of 
William and Mary and Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
was founded 1943 to promote study, research and 
publication of American history in all its early 
phases. It publishes historical monographs and 
documentary works and the William and Mary 
Quarterly, a journal of early American history. 


James Monroe Law Office 

The James Monroe Law Office Museum in Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., is the building in which the fifth 
President of the U.S. practiced law as a young 
man. It was opened as a museum in 1927 and is 
owned by the James Monroe Memorial Foundation. 
It was originally designated by direct descendants 
of President Monro to house and exhibit a large 
collection of Monroe family personal possessions; 
china, silver, portraits, manuscripts, letters and 
furniture used in the White House. The Foundation 
has acquired a large part of original Monroe cor- 
respondence, and the Law Office is a complete 
reference library on Monroe and the Monroe Doc- 


trine. “ : 
Mariners’ Museum 

The Mariners’ Museum was founded 1930 by 
Archer Milton Huntington. It is situated on Route 
60, on the Virginia Peninsula near Hampton Roads, 
six miles north of Newport News, Va. 

The Museum contains one of the largest collec- 
tions of ship models, marine. pictorial material, 
figureheads, navigation instruments and memor- 
abilia in the Western Hemisphere. It includes more 
than 750 models ranging from bark canoes to large 
seale ship models, and working mechanical scale 
models of ship propulsion machinery. More than 80 
ship Geucchends show the art of the ship carver, 
the masterpiece of which is an eagle with a wing- 
spread of 18 feet, from the U. S. Steam Frigate 
Lancaster of 1858. 

The Marine Library has over 35,000 vols. on 
shipbuilding, navigation, naval history, merchant 
marine; over 50,000 photographs of ships; several 
thousarid maps and charts and plans of vessels. 


Norfolk Arts and Sciences 

Norfol Museum of Arts and Sciences, Yarmouth 
at the Hague, Norfolk, Va., is the headquarters of 
numerous local cultural organizations including 
its sponsoring group, the Norfolk Society of Arts. 
There are 14 galleries on two floors, a library 
room housing the horticultural library of the 
federated garden clubs, D.A.R. and C.S.A. histori- 
cal records and the art and Tidewater history 
reference library. It exhibits 18th century furni- 
ture, old master and 20th century paintings and 
sculpture, Serpell collection of ivories, fans and 
enamels. Dr. J. C. Perry collections of Chinese 
ceramics and American Indian artifacts, old 
master drawing collections and Norfolk and Tide- 
water material in history and natural history. 

The Myers*Historic House, Freemason and Bank 
Street, built 1792, has been restored. It now has 
its original furniture, silver, a Tidewater kitchen 
and restored garden and paintings. 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 

The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Boulevard 
and Grove Ave., Richmond, Va., estab. 1936, was 
founded by John Barton Payne and others and 
is administered by the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
It has a comprehensive collection of old masters 
of the Italian, Dutch, English and French schools, 
as well a a8 group by American artists, his- 
torical and modern. 

During 1953-54 the Museum acquired a 22nd 
Dynasty Egyptian papyrus painting, an Early 
Middle Kingdom coffin with mummy and two 
ancient Egyptian sculptures; a 6th century Chinese 
stone relief and an llth century Cambodian head 
of a divinity; two 10th century Hindu stone sculp- 
tures; paintings by Andrea di Bartolo, Cozzarelli, 
Dierick Bouts, Cranach, the School of Nicholas 
Froment, Hobbema, Guardi, Reynolds, Murillo, 
Sully, Diaz de la Pena, Daubigny, Delacroix, and 
two early American portraits; also, paintings by 
American artists: Sheeler, Rain and Kienbusch; 
and Virginia artists: Jack Whitney, Jenny-Lynn 
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Franklin, John Ten Eyck Hilton, Elizabeth Nott- 
ingham, Lou Ponder, Thomas Kenneth Rowe and 
ene Wray Porter; a set of six Long Island 

ing prints by Nathaniel Currier; a George 
II silver teapot; a collection of Chinese carved 
jade; 18th and 19th century English ceramics; an 
Altieri marriage tapestry and 16th century Flemish 
needlepoint hanging; an Arras and a Beauvais 
Boucher tapestry, and a large collection of Italian 
Renaissance furniture. 

Design in Scandinavia, a comprehensive exhi- 
bition of industrial items and handicrafts, to be 
shown in the U. S. and Canada during 1954 and 
1955, opened Jan. 15th, 1954 at the Museum. 


Virginia War Memorial 

The War Memorial Museum of Virginia (for- 
merly the War Memorial Museum of the American 
Legion) is located in the new city of Warwick, 
foc outside of Newport News, Va. Thousands of 
mplements and memorabilia of World War I and 
World War II are displayed. Here one can find 
not only the war instruments used by doughboys 
and GIs, but also weapons and equipment used by 
the French, Japanese, Russians, English,- and 
many other nations. 

Topping World War II items is the watch used 
by Pvt. Lockhart when he timed the approach of 
the Japs at Pearl Harbor. 

Other outstanding items of the World War It 
collection include: Gen. Montgomery’s shoulder 
patches worn by the British Eighth Army in Africa; 
a tank which entered Paris the first day of the 
liberation and later was used by the late Gen. 
George S. Patton, and other items. 


Mint Museum of Art 
The Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C., 
occupies a building erected-1835 as the first branch 
of the Philadelphia Mint. It is a free educational 
institution fostering appreciation of the visual arts 
by exhibitions, classes and lectures. Monthly it 
presents collected or traveling exhibitions and 


-during May the art of city and county schools. 


The Guild of Charlotte Artists and the Society 
of Contemporary Arts have galleries permanently 
assigned to them. Collections include works by 
Salvatti, Granacci, Fungai, Ghirlandaio, Ramsay, 
Childe Hassam, Thomas Sully and others. 


Morehead Planetarium 

The Morehead Planetarium of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, opened 1949, con- 
stitutes the sixth Zeiss Planetarium in this coun- 
try, and the first in the world to be owned by a 
University. 

The building houses a memorial rotunda in 
which paintings and objects of art are perma- 
nently exhibited; a Copernican Orrery which 
mechanically demonstrates planetary order and 
motion; and scientific and art exhibits that are 
changed periodically. The Planetarium chamber 
seats 500 under a 68-foot dome. 


Marine Studios, Florida 

Marine Studios, at Marineland, near St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., organized 1937, is open to the public 
daily, although it was built originally as an under- 
water motion picture studio and to give scientists 
a better opportunity to study and observe marine 
life as lived in the open sea. Over 10,000 speci- 
mens of about 125 species of salt water fish and 
animals are on exhibit. The specimens range in 
size from small coral reef fish to large sharks. 
In the new Porpoise Stadium, built in 1953, visi- 
tors may watch trained porpoises. 

All specimens are placed together in two ocean- 
ariums and are not segregated by species. One 
oceanarium is circular in shape, 75 feet in di- 
ameter, and 12 feet deep, containing 380,000 
gallons of sea water/pThe other is 100 feet long, 
40 feet wide, and 16 feet deep, containing 420,- 
000 gallons of sea water. There are over 300 
portholes for underwater observation. 


Ringling Museums, Sarasota 

The John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art, 
Sarasota, Fla., was established by John Ringling 
and given to the state of Florida at his death in 
1936, together with his adjoining home. The 
Museum contains about 400 paintings by Rem- 
brandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, Frans Hals, El Greco, 
Guercino, Gainsborough, Murillo, Tintoretto, Vel- 
asquez and other masters. It is built around 
three sides of a tropical garden court, incorporating 
arches, columns and doorways from Europe. An 
important exhibit is the 18th-century Asolo Thea- 
ter, brought from Italy in 1950 and in regular use. 

The former Ringling residence, Ca’ d’ Zan, 
reminiscent of the architecture of the Doges 
palace of Venice, was opened to the public in 
1946. The Museum of the American Circus was 
built by the state and opened in 1948. It con- 
tains old parade wagons, lithographs, and ‘the 
Chambers collection of historical material on the 
European and American circus. 
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Alabama Natural History 

The Alabama Museum of Natural History, 

Sate acteemaeme et Sule ites 
ens 0: i 

colléction of fossils of the Creatceous and Tertiary 


Bathe’ and foreign; an outstanding collection o: 
Alabama f: 


les; large collections of birds an 
pane an enormous collection of skeletal 


patie area of the southern Pacific region. The 


each sink. There are also an administration 
building with a small auditorium; a large archae- 
ological research laboratory; and picnic shelters. 


Old Harrodsburg, Kentucky 

Pioneer Memorial State Park, Harrodsburg,, Ky., 
30 mi. from Lexington, contains the reconstructed 
Fort Harrod (1927) with stockade, blockhouses 
and cabins; Lincoln Marriage Temple, sheltering 
Jog cabin in which Thomas Lincoln and Nancy 
Hanks, Abraham Lincoln’s parents, were mar- 
ried; Mansion museum, with relics of Shaker- 
town, Ky.; shops and houses. Fort Harrod, at- 
tacked by Indians during American Revolution 
founded 1774, protected first white settlement wes 
of Alleghenies, and was one of posts used by Gen. 
Geo. Rogers Clark for equipping troops against 
British and Indians, 1778-1782. 


Patton Museum, Fort Knox 
The George S. Patton, Jr., Museum, at Fort 
Knox, near Louisville, Ky., contains World War IT 
equipment, collected by Gen. Patton from pieces 
captured from Nazi armies, including armored 
vehicles, field pieces, Gen. Patton’s jeep, small 
arms, and weapons captured in Korea. 


Museum of Atomic Energy 

The American Museum of Atomic Energy, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., first museum of its kind in the 
world, was opened March, 1949. It is located 20 
mi. from Knoxville, 13 mi. from Norris Dam, 
and is reached via U. S. 27 and State Hwy 61. The 
museum is conducted for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission by the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies. The museum shows peacetime applications 
of atomic energy, a 250,000-volt generator, a 
model of a uranium mine, and demonstrates the 
uses of isotopes in industry and medicine. 


Delgado Museum, New Orleans 

The Isaac Delgado Museum of Art in City Park, 
New Orleans, La., houses various collections and 
art objects including Italian Renaissance paintings 
given by Samuel H. Kress Foundation, the Chap- 
man H. Hyams Collection of Barbizon and other 
salon paintings and statuary, the Morgan Whitney 
collection of carved jades and other hard stones, 
the Frank T. Howard collection of Greek vases and 
ancient Aegean glass, old and modern master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture and works by New 
Orleans and Louisiana artists, past and present. 


Louisiana State Museum 

The Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans, La.. 
estab. 1906, consists of the Cabildo, the Presby- 
tere, the old State Arsenal (Museum of War), the 
Jackson House, War Annex, the Pontalba historic 
house, set up as of 1850; Madame John’s Legacy, 
the oldest residence in the Mississippi Valley and 
the St. Ann Street Pontalba building. During 1953 
$42,158 people visited the Museum. 

In the Cabildo, built in 1795, where the Loui- 
siana Purchase was consumated in 1803, are ex- 
hibited period costumes, material of both World 
War I and World War II, and of the War of 1812. 
Mardi Gras costumes, Carnival favors, the history 
of music_in New Orleans and important works 
of art. Particularly important are the portraits 
of French and Spanish governors, of the Montegut 
family, John Paul Jones, the Lafitte brothers, 
Generals Beauregard, Plauche and Thomas, and 
the Napoleon Death Mask. The Museum is rich 
in 19th Century American portraits, clothes, in- 
dustrial products, sculpture and photographs. 
There is a large Audubon collection. 


Old Court House, Vicksburg 


Old Court House Museum, Vicksburg, Miss., 


when Vicksburg fell. 
Museum exhibits number over 5,000 items, in- 
cluding china and silver of early founders; Con- 


federate relics, flags and manuscripts; receipts 
for slaves; handwritten field orders of siege of 
Vicksburg and map used by Gen. U. S. Grant; 
@ Wallpaper newspaper printed by the Federals 
July 4, 1863; pastels of early river packets and 
pictures of old Vicksburg:. pioneer memorials. 


Tulane Research Institute 

The Middle American Research Institute of 
Tulane University, located near St. Charles Ave. 
in New Orleans, La., founded in 1924, is devoted to 
research, education and public service related 
to Middle America, a region limited arbitrarily to 
Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, and 
the Bahamas. 

The museum gallery features archaeological relics 
of the ancient civilizations of Middle America, in- 
cluding the Maya of Yucatan and Central America, 
the Aztec and earlier cultures of Mexico, and the 
circum-Caribbean tribes of southern Central 
America. Also on display are exhibits on modern 
Indians, and rare historical books and documents, 
including the Codex Tulane, a pre-Columbian gen- 
ealogy of Mixtec kings painted on a white deerskin 
scroll 14 feet long. 


MIDDLE WEST 


Cincinnati Art Museum 

The Cincinnati Art Museum and the Art Acad- 
emy of Cincinnati comprise the Cincinnati Museum 
Association in Cincinnati, Ohio. The museum 
contains the Mary M. Emery collection of 15th to 
20th century paintings, the Mary Hanna collec- 
tion of 17th to 19th century paintings, the J. J. 
Emery collection of European and American paint- 
ings, the Emilie Heine collection of 17th to 20th 
century paintings and the Herbert Greer French 
collection of. print masterpieces from the 15th 
through the 19th centuries, also Nabataean antiq- 
uities from Khirbet-Tannur, Egyptian, Graeco- 
Roman, Medieval, Renaissance, modern and ori- 
ental sculpture; Islamic pottery and miniatures; 
Chinese ritual bronzes and paintings and a Louis 
XVI salon and its complete furnishings. Also a 
comprehensive collection of musical instruments 
and an outstanding collection of American Indian 
objects and art of primitive peoples. Important 
loans to the Museum include the U. S. Playing 
Card Company’s comprehensive historical collec- 
tion of playing cards and the Arthur Joseph col-. 
lection of Meissen porcelain. The Museum library 
covers every period of art. 


Cleveland Health Museum 

The Cleveland Health Museum in Cleveland, 
Ohio, first of its kind in America, was incorpo- 
rated in 1936 on a non-profit basis. Its hundreds of 
three-dimensional exhibits, largely designed and 
built in Museum studios. dramatize means and 
advantages of maintaining good health. The 
special health education department has a compre- 
hensive film library and loan exhibits, used exten- 
sively on television. Exhibits include: Juno, the 
talking transparent woman; Dickinson sculptures 
of human reproduction; Food for Health and 
Alcoholism is a Disease. 


Cleveland Museum of Art 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, 
includes in its permanent collections and visiting 
exhibitions primitive, ancient, and classical art; 
various periods of Europe; Near and Far East; 
Pacific localities; Africa; North, Central, and South 
America; as represented in sculpture, painting, 
graphic processes, the decorative arts in furniture, 
tapestry, lace, metals, pottery and jewelry. 

Richness of quality is to be found in its medieval 
collections, including an important portion of the 
great Guelph Treasure of the House of Brunswick; 
the Holden Collection of European paintings, in- 
cluding “The Holy Family with St. Margaret and 
St. John” by Filippino Lippi; the Louis XVI Rous- 
seau de la Rottiere Room; the J. H. Wade Collec- 
tion with its great decorative art and paintings; 
the collections of nearly all forms-of art of the 
highest quality bequeathed by John L. Severance 
and Elisabeth Severance Prentiss. Recent addi- 
tions include paintings by Lotio, Rembrandt, Tin- 
toretto, Titian, Veronese, Bouts, Geertgen tot Sint 
Jans, de Hooch. de la Tour, El Greco, Lippo 
Memmi, Mantegna, Crivelli, Poussin; important 
sculptures, an Egyptian granite Head of Amen- 
hotep III_and a rare Greek marble Youth of the 
Archaic Period. 
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‘Cleveland Natural History 


useum 
Cleveland, O., is active both as a museum and as 
@ sponsor of expeditions to far eres operating 
de m d zoo, It has 
80,000 specimens of birds, 55,000 i een a of mam- 


Cleveland Western Reserve 

The Western Reserve Historical Society, 10825- 
10915 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio, founded 
1867, occupies two 70-room buildings opposite Wade 
Park. Among the museum collections are: early 
Cleveland dioramas; the Richard Warren Minia- 
ture rooms depicting the homes of one family from 
Plymouth Colony 1620 to 1880; an American Indian 
collection, including eight Indian settings; a log 
cabin interior and pioneer tools; the Bierce collec- 
tion of Washingtoniana; a comprehensive lighting 
exhibit; early Western Reserve materials; a large 
costume collection; the D. Z. Norton collection of 
Napoleonana; and paintings by Archibald Willard 
including his first large painting of the ‘‘Spirit of 
76.’ A mill room, a Marine room, Shaker and 
Eskimo collections are shown. 

The library of 19th Century American history 
has about 200,000 books, 100,000 pamphlets (many 
unique), 20,000 vols. of newspapers, an estimated 

,000,000- manuscripts, many pictures, and maps. 
In addition to the materials on the Western Re- 
serve, which include the papers of the Connecticut 
Land Company, the collection contains much on 
other parts of Ohio and the eastern United States. 
Strong sections are: the William P. Palmer Civil 
War collection, including many Southern news- 
papers and other material on the Confederacy; 
Lincoln; railroads: the American Indian; Shaker 
manuscripts; a costume collection; exploration, 
travel and genealogy, including some 12,000 family 
histories and supporting local history. 


Fort Recovery, Ohio 

Fort Recovery, Mercer Co., Ohio, lies on_ the 
Wabash river one mile east of the Indiana line. 
(State Route 49). The reconstructed fort, (1932) 
plus monument, (1912) library and museum com- 
memorate the defeat of the American Army under 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair Nov. 4, 1791, by the Maumee 
Indians, and the Indian attack on the fort June 
30, 1794, after it had been erected by Gen. Anthony 
Wayne. The monument contains bones of slain 
oldiers. 5 
Fallen Timbers monument on the Maumee river, 
sw. of Toledo, O., commemorates the victory of 
Wayne over Indians and British Aug. 20, 1794. 


Toledo Museum of Art 

The Toledo Museum of Art was founded 1901 
and endowed by Mr. and Mrs. Edward Drummond 
Libbey ‘‘for the benefit of all those who seek self- 
improvement.’’ Its Museum School of Design has 
free art and music appreciation courses. 

The Museum has one of the most complete col- 
lections of ancient glass. Its painting collection 
numbers more than 600 European and American 
works, including masterpieces by: El Greco, Velas- 
quez, Goya, Holbein, Rembrandt, LeNain, Filippino 
Lippi, DiCosimo, Cezanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh 
Picasso; Robert Heke, Samuel F. B. Morse, Gilbert 
Stuart and Benjamin West. : 

Sculpture includes Greek and Roman examples, 
pieces from the French and Spanish Gothic periods 
and the Italian “itera as well as from the 

‘and 20th centuries. 
we Museum has a reference and lending library 
of 15,000 volumes, 25,000 slides; and a music lend- 
ing library of 8,600 records and 400 scores. 


Herron Institute, Indianapolis 
The John Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis, 
Ind., including an art museum and a school in 
separate buildings, was erected 1906 from funds 
bequeathed to the Art Association of Indianapolis 
by John Herron. It is owned and operated by the 
Art Association of Indianapolis (organized ead 

The collection of more than 11,000 objects 
arranged in 12 galleries in the museum build- 
ing. and. represents the arts of countries throughout 
the world, from ancient to modern times. Most 
important paintings include Dutch 17th Century 
Igndscapes, work of American artists, and French 
post-impressionist pictures. The collection of 
ancient Chinese bronzes and porcelains of the 

Sung and Ming dynasties is exceptionally good. 


Indiana State Memorials 

Nancy Hanks Lincoln State Memorial and Lincoln 
State Park, near Lincoln City, Spencer Co., Ind., 
includes most of Tom Lincoln’s farm and the 
grave of Nancy Hanks, mother of Abraham Lincoln, 
Two limestone buildings connected by a semi- 
circular cloistered walk are memorials to Lincoln 
and his mother. 

Limberlost State Memorial, home of Gene Strat- 
ton Porter, author and naturalist, from 1895 to 
1913, is at Geneva, Ind.,. where swa , heavily 
timbered land, since drained. provided 8. Porter 
with many of her stories. The Gene Stratton 
P State Memorial, in Wildflower Woods, 
Sylvan Lake, near Rome City, Ind., was her home 
from 1913 to 1918. Both houses, two-story log 
cabins, were designed by Mrs. Porter. 

Territorial Capitol State Memorial, Vincennes, 
Ind., is a two-story frame house with green shut- 
ters and a stoop porch, the seat of Indiana Terri- 
tory, 1800 to 1813, reopened to the public 1950. 
Wm. Henry Harrison, 9th President, was the first 
governor of the Territory. 

Spring Mill Village, a restored pioneer settlement 
dating back to 1814, is located in fe: Mill 
State Park 3 mi. east of Mitchell, Ind. It con- 
tains a stone grist mill with overshot wheel and 
flume, wooden gears and huge stones still grinding 
corn; postoffice, general store, apothecary’s shop, 
tavern, distillery, saw mill and houses; also hat 
shop where pioneer ‘‘bee gum’ hats were made. 


Dearborn, Mich., Exhibits 

The Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, 
Dearborn, Mich., near Detroit, were founded by 
Henry Ford and dedicated to Thomas Alva Edison. 

The Henry Ford Museum is housed in repro- 
ductions of Independence Hall, Congress Hall and 
Old City Hall, Philadelphia and its 14 acres in- 
clude exhibits of antique automobiles, locomotives, 
fire engines, farm implements, furniture, glass, 
silver, etc. 

Greenfield Village has over 100 separate build- 
ings illustrating 19th Century America, including 
the laboratory and other buildings used by Edison 
at Menlo Park, N.J., where he invented the elec- 
trie light; a siik mill, a grist mill, a cooper shop, 
a blacksmith’s shop, a-shoemaker’s shop, a Cape 
Cod windmill, etc., moved from original sites; the 
Logan County, Ill., courthouse in which Lincoln 
practiced law, containing relics such as the chair 
he sat in when shot; the Wright Brothers cycle 
shop from Dayton, Ohio; the birthplaces of Henry 
Ford, William Holmes McGuffey, Luther Burbank 
and Orville Wright; the house in which Noah 
Webster prepared his dictionary. There are also 
machine shops, a village fire house, an inn of 
stagecoach days, a covered bridge from Pennsyl- 
vania, a showboat and many other historic 
houses and objects intended to recall development 
of industries and cultural life in the United States. 


Detroit Historical Museum 

The Detroit Historical Museum, Woodward at 
Kirby, was founded by the Detroit Historical So- 
ciety and is maintained by the City of Detroit. 

Four main exhibit areas present (1) the Streets 
of Detroit—full scale street scenes of two peri- 
ods; (2) Metropolitan Services, with exhibits of 
cultural, recreational aspects of life in the city and 
the work of city departments and public utilities: 
(3) Social History, emphasizing home life and 
standards of living of typical citizens; (4) In- 
dustrial exhibits of the development of commerce 
and industry over 250 years; (5) Hall of Patriotism, 
and the Hall of Citizenship. 

The Museum of Great Lakes History housed in 
the schooner J. T. Wing, the iast commercial 
schooner on the Great Lakes beached on Belle 
Isle. Exhibits on Great Lakes shipping. 

Fort Wayne Military Museum, 6053 W. Jefferson, 
includes the bastions, casemates, tunnels, bar- 
racks building and powder magazine with asso- 
ciated exhibits on military history of this area- 


Detroit Institute of Arts 

The Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich., is ‘2 municipally owned 
museum of art. Its-aim is to represent within one 
building the whole meaning of the arts in human 
society since the first appearance of the instinct of 
design. It represents in orderly historical sequence 
every stage of human culture and every great art 
epoch from prehistoric man to the 20th century. 

Within this general plan the most distinguished 
sections are the arts of the Italian middle ages 
and the renaissance, the arts of the Netherlands 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, 
the baroque and rococo veriod of European cul- 
ture, the American colonial period and the romantic 
period, the European twentieth century arts, the 
arts of the Near East and Far East. 

The collection consists of more than 1,000 paint- 
ings, a fine collection of sculpture and examples of 
so fa goldsmiths’ work, glass, graphic arts, 
textiles. 
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Recent additions include two terra cotta models 
for fountains by Gian Lorenzo Bernini; Van Dyck, 
Children of the Bollingbroke Family; Ho ‘ 
Landscape; Hoppner, The Bowden Chi) dren; Wins- 
jow Homer, Defiance; Alessandro Vittoria. pair 
Tee eee (ane ian of Wedgwood anda collec 

erva; a collection o:! = 
tion of French and Flemish sculpture, 15th and 
16th centuries. 


Chicago Academy aot Sciences : 
The Chicago Academy of ences, Museum 0! 
Natural History, in Lincoln Park at 2001 N. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill., was founded 1857 for the pro- 
motion and diffusion of scientific knowledge. 
Emphasis in the public exhibits is placed upon 
the natural history of the Chicago region. e 
Chicago Environs Hall is composed of large habitat 
groups illustrating ecological relationships in_rep- 
Ticas of typical dune, marsh, prairie, and woodland 
sites in the vicinity of Chicago. Study collections 
also represent many other areas in North America. 


Adler Planetarium, Chicago: 2 

The Adler Planetarium and Astron ca. u- 
seum, on Chicago’s lake front, was the first insti- 
tution of its kind in America. It was presented to 
the people of Chicago by Max Adler, May 12, 1930, 
and is operated by the Chicago Park District. Al- 
though commonly referred to as the Planetarium, 
it is really an Astronomical Museum, of which the 
Planetarium instrument: is the principal exhibit. 

The astronomical museum con an unexcelled 
collection of antique astronomical and mathemati- 
cal instruments among which are astrolabes, noc- 
turnals, armillae, celestial globes, sun dials, early 
telescopes, etc., beautifully made by the most skilled 
craftsmen of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries as 
well as modern instruments, together with ex- 
hibits explaining various phases of astronomy. Set 
into the walls of the main floor corridors are 72 
large transparencies of astronomical photographs 
made with’the world’s foremost telescopes. 


Art Institute of Chicago 

The Art Institute of Chicago, on Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, founded 1879, is one of the great gal- 
leries and educational centers of the nation. Its 
paintings represent major work in many schools. 
The Ryerson Library of Art and the Burnham 
Library of Architecture have over 70,000 vols., 
many prints, photographs and lantern slides, In 
1953 the attendance reached 1,053,304. ‘ 

Many masterpieces adorn its walls, especially 
of French, Dutch, Flemish, Italian and American 
art, including 4 El Greco paintings, Seurat’s La 
Grande Jatte, Rembrandt's Girl at Open Half- 
door, 4 panels by Tiepolo, Adoration of the Magi 
by van Leyden, Edouart Manet by Fantin-Latour 
and other. famous work by Monet, Crivelli, Degas, 
Courbet, Winslow Homer, Poussin, Titian, Con- 
stable, Corot, Innes, Gilbert Stuart and others. 
Similarly many masters are represented among the 
prints and drawings. There is a large Oriental 
Dept. and an extensive Decorative Arts Dept. 
with the famous Thorne miniature rooms, an 
many examples of china, lusterware, rugs, glass, 
pottery and vestments. 

The Art Instituté admits students to its school 
from the age of 6 and gives a master’s degree. 
There is a school of drama and the -Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre is available 
for performances. 

In 1954 the Art Institute held many exhibitions. 
Chief among them in painting were those of Sar- 
gent, Whistler and Cassatt, American designer 
craftsmen, masterpieces of religious art and the 
61st American exhibition; in the decorative arts, 
English Delftware of 17th and 18th centuries, 
miniature relief sculptures in wax, Americana, 
furniture, textiles and Chinese export porcelain; 
in the Oriental Dept., landscape prints from 
Japanese woodcuts, Turkish and Italian velvets, 
archaic Chinese jades, paintings by Tseng Yu-ho, 
91 masterpieces of Japanese art, sponsored by the 
Japanese Government, and Japanese — screens, 
prints and woodcuts; contemporary Chinese paint- 
ings and contemporary American Indian paintings. 
_ Among the more important accessions for 1953-54 
in painting and sculpture were oils by Patinir, 
Wollaston, Matisse, Leger, Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
and Zurbaran, and sculpture by Bourdelle, Calder, 
and David Smith. Also acquired were drawings by 
Rembrandt, Watteau, Corot, Ingres, and prints 
by Rembrandt and Daumier. 

The Photography Dept. had éxhibitions and 
acquisitions of the work of Brett Weston, Eliot 
Porter, Gordon Parks, Carlotta Corpron, Arnold 
Newman, Henri Cartier-Bresson, Cecil Beaton, 
Robert Doisneau, Sabine Weiss, Arthur Siegel, and 
Brassai. 

Accessions in the decorative arts included Euro- 
pean tools and instruments of the 16th-18th cen- 
turies; a terra cotta of 1570 by Alessandro Vittoria: 
a lacquered door from the Venetian palazzo Rez- 
zonico; a German secretary of 1775. 


ence. logy and 

Revinond ‘om comparative physiolony, M 

on_compara' 

physiclogy, Baum on historical medicine, Martin 

nm gynecology, Grulee on pediatrics, Prande on 
private rs of Ludwig Hektoen 
. Herrick. It has collections of books 
international congresses 


: Chicago Historical Society 

The Chicago Historical Society, Chicago, Ill., in- 
corporated 1857, is located in Lincoln Park. While 
specializing in the history of Chicago and the Mid- 
west it includes exhibits of national im ce. 


by George and Martha Washington 

Lincoln Hall contains one of the greatest collec- 
tions of Lincolniana in existence, including per- 
sonal effects and over 1,000 letters, documents. A 
corridor lined with etchings, lithographs and en- 
gravings of Abraham Lincoln, leads to the Lin- 
coln Parlor, a reproduction of the front parlor 
of the Lincoln Home in Springfield, Ill. There 
is also an exact reproduction of the bedroom in 
which Lincoln died, including bed and furniture. 

The Gilpin Reference Library has available gen- 
eral Americana although the emphasis is placed 
upon the history of Chicago and the Old North- 
west. The book collection of 80,000 volumes and 
pamphlets embraces current historical works, early 
America, reports of foreign travelers, pioneer 
sketches of political development. 


Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago 

The Lincoln Park- Zoological Gardens in Chi- 
cago, Ill., operated by the Chicago Park District, 
covers 25 acres, exhibits more than 2,600 mammals, 
birds and reptiles collected from all over the 
world. Annual attendance is 4,000,000. 

The exhibits are housed in five puildings, five 
barns, 30 outdoor yards and enclosures, nine dens 


There are no fences, 
only a water barrier, and visitors may photograph 
birds without interference of wires and bars. In- 
cluded among the many winged creatures are 
flamingos, cranes, storks, swans and peacocks. A 
“Zoo Answer Shop'’ has been established, at which 
visitors may ask questions about the various mem- 
bers of the animal] kingdom. : 

The zoo became famous as the home of Bush- 
man, called the most perfect specimen of gorilla 
in captivity until his death on Jan. 1, 1951, at the 
age of 22 years, 9 months. In his prime Bushman 
stood 6 feet, 2 inches and weighed over 550 lbs. 
Sinbad, youngest of the four young gorillas flown 
over from Africa in October, 1948, at 6 years 
weighed 115 pounds, slightly more than Bushman 
at the same age. The 4 young gorillas and their 
ages on Mar. 1, 1954, were Sinbad, 6 years; Rajah, 
645 years; Irwin Young, 715 years; and Lotus, 
the only female of the group, 8 years. 


Chicago Natural History 

Chicago Natural History Museum, Roosevelt 
Road and Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, presents a 
comprehensive survey of the races of man as well 
as flora, fauna and geology. The exhibits and 
scientific study collections are divided into- four 
major departments: anthropology, botany, geology, 
zoology. These include many subdivisions. Out. 
standing among them are the Hall of the Stone 
Age; the Races of Mankind, a series of sculptures 
in bronze and stone by Malvina Hoffman; the 
North American Indian groups and exhibits of 
Ancient Egypt, Babylonia, Etruria and Rome; 
China, Tibet and other parts of Asia; Africa 
and islands of the South Pacific. The Hall of 
Babylonian Archaeology contains the results of col- 
lection on the site of the ancient city of Kish. 

The Hall of Plant Life and the botanical ex- 
hibits give a survey of the plant world from the 
lowest microscopic forms. A large diorama re- 
Produces an alpine meadow in the Rocky Moun- 
tains; other dioramas represent spring flora in an 
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inois woodland, seashore plants of the inter- 
tidal zone of the Bay of dy, fresh water 
from South America, and a uth 


ics 

rican desert scene displaying one of the most 
unusual of woody plants, the two-leaved tumboa. 
Two halls are devoted to plant economics and two 
to North American and foreign woods. . 

The museum has the world’s largest collection of 
meteorites and an extensive collection of fossil 
skeletons of prehistoric animals, as well as life- 
size dioramas owing them in their native 
habitats. The Carl BE. Akeley Memorial Hall con- 
tains many mounted game animals collected by this 
naturalist. The first specimens of the giant panda 
ever to reach the U. S. are shown. 


and comments on thought and culture since classi- 
cal times. Though emphasis had been on English 
and American literature and history and on the 
Renaissance, later Western European collections 
are also good, and in some respects unusual, for 
pre-19th century periods. The Library is especially 
strong in such out of the way subjects as the 
Arthurian legend, old Gaelic texts, 16th century 
imprints, 17th century novels and political miscel- 
lanies, genealogy, linguistics, and pre-1800 refer- 
ence works. 

The Edward E. Ayer Collection of about 80,000 
vols. is concerned with the colonial and frontier 
history of the Americas, the anthropology of the 
Indians and of the Pacific natives, and the history 
of their relations with the white man. The Wil- 
liam B. Greenlee Collection of 6,000 vols. con- 
cerns. the history and literature of Portugal. 

The John M. Wing Foundation is one of the 
strongest collections of its kind on the history 
of printing and calligraphy. The Library’s music 
collection is especially rich in classical scores. 

The Library’s collections on the social, economic 
and cultural history of the Midwest include the 
central-office papers of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroat, 1850-1901, and of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, 1851-1906, the correspondence of 
Victor F. Lawson, Edward Price Bell, and other 
Chicago leaders and letters and manuscripts of 
Sherwood Anderson, Floyd Dell, F. F. Browne, 
Henry B. Fuller, Joseph Kirkland, Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, Eunice Tietjens, and Henry Kitchell 
Webster, and the calligraphic innovator Platt R. 
Spencer. ‘ k 

Oriental Institute, Chicago 

The Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago is a research institute devoted to the study 
of the ancient civilizations of the Near East. It 
discovers, records, and studies the cultural monu- 
ments particularly of ancient Egypt, Palestine 
Syria, Anatolia, Mesopotamia, and Persia an 
interprets their importance for the development 
of Western civilization. 

Five exhibition halls in James H. Breasted Hall, 
the Institute’s headquarters, present collections 
of objects representative of the art, architecture, 
religion, literature, and handicraits of the ancient 
Near East. The objects include colossal sculptures 
such as a 40-ton human-headed winged bull from 
the Assyrian palace at Khorsabad, a 16-foot 
statue of Tutenkhamon from Egypt and a gold 
treasure from Persia. The exhibits are free. 


Science and Industry, Chicago 

The Museum of Science and Industry, in Jack- 
son Park, Chicago, was founded by Julius Rosen- 
wald and contains numerous exhibits devoted to 
scientific and industrial processes, illustrating the 
theme inscribed dbove the central dome: Science 
Discerns the Laws of Nature; Industry Applies 
Them to the Needs of Man. Thé Museum occu- 
pies the restored Fine Arts building of the Colum- 
bian Exposition, 1893, an example of classical 
adaptation. 

Many of the exhibits place the spectator in 
the midst of the setting or enable him to operate 
devices demonstrating activities. Unusual displays 
are those of an Illinois coal mine, a Santa Fe 
electric railway model, an operating gray iron 
foundry that makes castings, the evolution of the 
automobile, and the mechanized operation of a 
modern farm. The world’s first moving rubber 
sidewalk is part of the mew story of rubber. A 
jarge section demonstrates the application of elec- 
trical energy and the latest electronic develop- 
ments. One exhibit shows the development of a 
human being from conception to adult life. Public 
health is stressed in polio, cancer, heart and 
resuscitation exhibits. Recently opened exhibits 
tell the story of human nutrition and man’s ad- 
vances in the alleviation of pain and disease. 


-Shedd Aquarium, Chicago 
The John G. Shedd Aquarium, 1200 South Lake 


Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill., displays approximatel 
10,000 aquatic specimens from the rivers and oceans 
of every continent. Here the visitor may see fishes 
from the sea horse to the shark, in their natural 
marine surroundings. There are turtles, sala- 
manders, invertebrates and penguins. The speci- 
mens vary from 325 pound groupers to mosquito 
fish, 1 inch long. 

In the huge reservoirs under the building are 
zene 1,000,000 gallons of fresh water and 1,000,000 
gaflons of ocean water, all constantly circulated. 


me 1, Lllinois State Historical 

no e rical Library, Centennial 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill., has over 94,000 vols. and 
numerous manuscripts. The 11,000 vols. of news- 
Papers are supplemented by 6,300 reels of micro- 
film. The Henry Horner Lincoln collection con- 
tains 5,000 books and pamphlets and the Alfred 
W. Stern Civil War collection is one of the 
largest in the Netopia There are over 1,000 origi- 
nal Lincoln manuscripts; and c. 350 original U.S. 
Grant manuscripts. The library also specializes 
in Illinois history, slavery and abolition, mid- 
west Americana and genealogy. The State His- 
torian, Harry E. Pratt, also is secretary of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, a department of 
the Library. Independent of this is the Tlinois 
plate Library, administered by the secretary of 
state. 


Layton Gallery, Milwaukee 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis., was organ- 
ized, incorporated and endowed by Frederick 
Layton (1881). Its permanent collection includes 
paintings by John Constable, George Romney, 
Sir Peter Lely, Jacob Ruysdael, Thomas Couture, 
Corot, Bastien-LePage, and such American artists 
as Rembrandt Peele, Albert Bierstadt, Asher B. 
Durand, George Inness, Ralph Blakelock. Thomas 
Moran, Warren Davis, Frederic Remington, East- 
man Johnson, Abbott Thayer, Hovsep Pushman 
Winslow Homer, and Gerrit’ V. Sinclair, Karl 
Priebe, Carol Blanchard, Forrest Flower, Ben. 
Shahn, Edmund Lewandowski, Richard, Jansen, 
Max Kohn, Charles Thwaites, Rufino Tamaya, 
Alfred Sessler and Don Kingman. 


Wisconsin State Historical 

The Library of_the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, Madison, Wis., estab. 1846, is the largest of 
any American historical society, and contains up- 
wards of 347,205 vols. and periodicals; 367,206 
pamphlets; 1,875,000 manuscript items and 3,916 
bound manuscripts and 12,000 reels of microfilm. 
There is a large genealogical collection. Although 
collecting Wisconsin records is its primary pur- 
pose, the library serves the University of Wisconsin 
in the field of American history. Foremost among 
its collections are 500 vols. of manuscripts relating 
to the old West gathered by Dr. Lyman Draper. 
The McCormick collection was obtained 1951 from 
Chicago. Many manuscripts deal with labor. The 
state archives and the state museums are included; 
the society conducts an annual summer institute 
for local history and the American History Re- 
search Center. 


Minnesota Historical, St. Paul 


On Capitol Hill in St. Paul, Minn., adja- 
cent to the State Capitol. the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, chartered 1849 by the first 


Minnesota territorial legislature, is the oldest in- 
corporated institution in the State. The museum 
of the society, with its varied displays, shows how 
Minnesotans of the past lived in terms of the tools 
and implements they worked with, the clothes they 
wore, the furnishings they used in their homes, 
and conveyances in which they traveled. 

The library contains over 200,000 items, including 
an extensive collection of materials relating to the 
Scandinavian elements in the United States; and 
has one of the largest collections of genealogical 
and biographical publications in the country. 

In the manuscript division are over 2,000,000 
items, covering three centuries of Minnesota _his- 
tory and including letters, diaries, and other docu- 
ments left by men and women who have played 
some part in making Minnesota. The picture de- 
partment contains over 450,000 paintings, photo- 
graphs, and prints. 


Minneapolis Institute of Arts 

The Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Minneapolis, 
Minn., estab. 1915, is associated with the Minne- 
apolis School of Art, both sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Society of Fne Arts. It has extensive 
collections representing the fine and decorative 
arts from ancient times to the present, and -is 
especially noted for its French tapestries of 1610- 
1616, its Chinese jade carvings, Early American 
silver, pre-Columbian materials from Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, and French, English and 
American period rooms. Persian pcettery, Camhbo- 
dian sculpture, Chinese porcelains and bronzes 
and antique gold jewelry further give distinction 
to the remarkable Far Eastern section. : 

Among the most famous paintings in the Insti- 
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e Patinir’s Rest on the Flight into t, 
ie Aerie on cue de ee ee 
cation of ne ior the Ceiling of Whitehall Palace, 


duguin’s Tahitian Landscape and Under 
Bee ahdaes, cetanne’s Chestnut Trees, Renoir’s 
San Marco and a Copley portrait. 


Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 

The Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn. 
developed from collections of oriental ceramics an 
jade and European and American paintings begun 
in 1879 by Thomas Barlow Walker, pioneer lumber- 
te Cr eere art mainte, ‘The Center con 

intings, sculpture and prints. ie Cen - 
acta exhibitions of 19th and 20th century art, 
including photography and design, one-man shows 
and historical exhibits, and supplements exhibi- 
tions with classes for adults and children, work- 


‘ shops, lectures and films. It publishes the Design 


Quarterly. 
At Davenport, Iowa 

Davenport Public Museum, 704 Brady Street, 
Davenport, Ia., established’>1867, as Davenport 
Academy of Sciences, contains the hall of History 
of Man in the area from earliest Indians to the 
Steamboat era; excavations from Hopewell mounds, 
Cept. W. P. Hall collection of Missouri-Arkansas 
Tndian pottery, minerology, paleontology, zoology 
and botany; Herbarium of 20,000 sheets, C. A. 
Ficke collection of Peruvian pottery, ethnological 
collections from oriental civilizations, ancient 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, and recent Eskimos. The li- 
brary of Science, History and Art has 75,000 vols. 

Davenport Municipal Art Gallery, 120 W. Fifth 
St., estab. 1925, originated with paintings collected 
by C. A. Ficke, including outstanding examples of 
Mexican colonial, and has since expanded its 
aintings of European and American’ schools. It 
has frequent exhibitions of wood block prints, 
water colors, portraits, ceramics, photographs and 
costume designs, and annually holds the Quad- 
City artists’ exhibition (Davenport, Ia., Rock Is- 
land, Moline and East Moline, Wl,). 


Des Moines Art Center 

The Des Moines Art Center, in Greenwood Park, 
Des Moines, Ia., estab. 1948, has collections of 
American contemporary painting and sculpture, in- 
cluding Calder Mobile, an outstanding full-length 
portrait by Goya, and examples of Oriental art. the 
Center maintains a reference library, daily classes 
in design, painting, sculpture, lithography, cer- 
amics, weaving, photography, and gives lectures, 
concerts and motion pictures. The building of 
Lannon stone was designed by Eliel Saarinen and 
the court has a bronze fountain, Pegasus and 
Bellerophon, by Carl Milles. 


Iowa History and Archives 

Iowa State Department of History and Archives 
occupies the State Historical Bldg., East 12th St. 
and Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. It preserves the 
history of Iowa from aboriginal days, containing 
geological specimens, fossil coal plants, utensils of 
Indians and white pioneers, a complete record of 
birds, animals, insects, trees; a valuable manu- 
script division, with letters from authors, explor- 
ers, statesmen; war histories, and G. A. R. collec- 
tion, and records, and bound newspapers. 


Iowa State Historical 

The State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Ia., incorp. 1857, is housed by the State University 
and contains 104,000 books and 7,200 bound vols. 
of newspaper files. It specializes in Iowa and 
midwestern history, publishes a monthly, the Pa- 
limpsest, a quarterly, Iowa Journal of History, and 
books on Iowa history, biography and government, 
and exchanges. It is supported by state appropria- 
tion, and has 4,800 members. 


St. Joseph Museum 
St. Joseph Museum, St. Joseph, Mo., founded 
1927, a municipal project, occupies a special place 
among museums for its emphasis on natural his- 
tory, wildlife of its region and materials related 
to Indian tribes, from Alaska to Florida. Ethno- 
logical exhibits come from the Far Hast, Africa 
and the Arctic, while birds and mammals represent 
both rare and extinct species and include numerous 
examples of American fauna. The Museum directs 

educational and avocational activities. 


Academy of Science, St. Louis 

The Academy of Science of St. Louis, 4642 Lin- 
dell Boulevard, St. Louis. Mo.. was founded 1856. 

The museum serves as a nucleus from which 
larger, more comprehensive museums may develop 
in the fields of anthropology, natural history, 
science and industry. The museum’s most out- 
standing collection is the Whelpley Collection of 
Indian Relics. The library contains some 75,000 
volumes of scientific periodicals. 


Unusual among the Euro. 
ese with its great ae stairw: 0 

rlaix, France. Scala: pottery, and 
other crafts illustrate the primitive arts of Amer- 
ica and Africa. 

The Oriental collections contain sculptures, jades, 
textiles and paintings representative of the historic 
periods of Far Eastern culture; one of the great 
collections of Chinese ceramics in America, and 
another of early Chinese bronzes. Among the Chi- 
nese sculptures, porcelains and early bronzes are 
specimens ranking among world masterpieces. 
From the Near East are.carpets, velvets and other 
textiles, ceramics, metalwork, etc., originating in 
Persia and the adjacent regions. The classical gal- 
leries contain Greek sculptures in marble and 
bronze, a Greek helmet which is possibly the finest 
extant, ceramics, glass, mosaics and gems, Roman 
portrait busts, ceramics, glass and metalwork. 


: Kansas City Museum 
The Kansas City Museum, Kansas 
is a municipally owned institution, administered 


was taken over by the city in 1948. It is located 
at 3218 Gladstone Boulevard. 

The Museum contains valuable collections and 
exhibits of ethnological and archeological material 
dealing with the American Indian and many for- 
eign cultural groups; also, geological specimens, 
birds and mammals of the region and historical 
material of Kansas City and the surrounding area. 

The Kansas City Room features a series of twelve 
miniature dioramas on ‘‘The Rise of Kansas City.’’ 
Historical material from the Kansas City region is 
also exhibited in the room. ; 

In addition to the exhibits, the Museum has a 
small Planetarium. It also carries on an ex- 
tensive educational program for school groups, 
juvenile clubs and adults. Hundreds of science 
exhibits constructed by school students are on 
display at the annual spring event, the Greater 
Kansas City Science Fair. 


Missouri Historical Society 

The Missouri Historical Society, Jefferson Me- 
morial Bldg., Forest Park, St. Louis, has a free 
museum open daily, and a library restricted to 
research. Historical memorabilia of early St. 
Louis (founded 1764), the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, the steamboat era, are found in the museum. 
The Chas. A. Lindbergh collection commemorating 
his flight to Paris in the Spirit of St. Louis plane 
in 1927 comprises 15,000 items. The library con- 
tains Spanish colonial archives, 1,000 Jefferson 
letters, Mississippi Valley history, 1,000,000 manu- 
scripts, old photographs. and material relating 
to the history of advertising in the Middle West. 


Nelson-Atkins, Kansas City, Mo. 

The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
and Mary Atkins Museum of Fine Arts is in 
Kansas City, Mo. The fields of art represented 
include paintings, sculpture, decorative arts, tex- 
tiles, tapestries, period rooms, ceramics, etc. 
collections cover all periods from pre-classical to 
modern times and many world-famous artists are 
represented. The Samuel H. Kress Foundation 
includes Italian Renaissance painting and sculp- 


ture. There is a comprehensive collection of 
Chinese art. 


Kansas State Historical Society 
The Kansas State Historical Society in Topeka, 
Kan., was founded (1875) by a group of Kansas 
newspaper men and ranks second only to the 
Library of Congress in its newspaper collection 
which contains 66,000 bound volumes of Kansas 
and out-of-state newspapers and more than 5,000 

rolls of microfilmed newspapers. 4 ‘ 
There are 2,000,000 official documents of the 
territory and state dating from 1854 in the archives 
division, and the private manuscript collection 
numbers 300,000 pieces. The Society’s library 
includes 390,000 volumes, periodicals and pam- 
phlets, and 10,000 printed maps, atlases and charts 
showing the development of Kansas during three 
centuries. There are 26,500 photographs and 
paintings of Kansas subjects. The museum also 
contains 35,000 objects including a Coronado sword 

of 1541 and a 1912 airplane built in Kansas. 
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The Society also is trustee of the Shawnee 
Methodist Mission established 1830 near present 
Kansas City, the Kaw Methodist Mission (1850) at 
Council Grove, and the First Territorial Capitol 


(1855) on the Fort Riley military reservation. 


Univ. of Kansas Museums 

Natural History—The Museum of Natural History 
of the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., in 
Dyche Hall, is devoted to vertebrates (fossil and 
recent) mollusks and archaeology. In addition to 
extensive research collections there are dioramas 
and habitat groups. A panorama of North Amer- 
ican mammals is 550 feet long and presents 
mammals in typical attitudes in 
habitats from the Arctic to the Tropics. e 
horse, Comanche, lone survivor of Custer’s battle 
of the Little Big Horn is on display. 

Art—The University of Kansas Museum of Art, 
Lawrence, Kan., established 1917, housed in 
Spooner Hall, has collections of European and 
Oriental decorative art, European and American 
pictures, and American Indian art. Of more than 
passing interest are the Coptic textile fragments, 
18th century Italian Christmas Crib figures, a gilt 
bronze attributed to Ercole Ferrata, Korean pot- 
tery, and paintings by Winslow Homer, Rombout, 
and a wodd sculpture by Riemenschneider. 

The Snow Entomological Museum, named in 
honor of a former chancellor of the University, 
Dr. Francis Huntington Snow, now contains 1,- 
300,000 insect specimens. The research collections 
are particularly rich in the Hemiptera, Homoptera, 
and in the bees. Also included are all groups of 
insects, as well as biting arthropods such as 
chiggers. 


Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha 

The Joslyn Art Museum in Omaha, Nebr., was 

a gift-of Mrs. Sarah H. Joslyn in memory of her 
husband, George A. Joslyn. The building is of 
Georgia pink marble (completed 1931). Surround- 
ing the patio and concert hall are 10 galleries. 
The permanent collections of paintings, furniture, 
and other art objects are shown in the south 
galleries in period arrangement from the Middle 
Ages to the present day. aintings, drawings, 
prints, photographs, industrial arts and architec- 
ture make up monthly ‘exhibits. 

Other exhibit rooms accommodate additional dis- 
lays including Oriental and Classical groups and 
he Graphic Arts Section. The Museum has a 

substantial Art Reference Library and art classes 
for adults and children. 


Nebraska State Historical 

Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, Neb., 
founded 1878, in September, 1953, entered its new 
building at 1500 R St. The museum contains Indian 
artifacts and materials from Sioux settlements and 
by exhibits and other techniques portrays Nebras- 
ka from prehistoric times to now. There is a 
library of 40,000 books, 37,000 vols. of newspapers 
and pioneer mss. The society publishes Nebraska 
History and three other series. 


SOUTHWEST 


Oklahoma Historical Society 

Oklahoma Historical Society, founded 1893, oc- 
cupies its building on the State Capitol grounds at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Its museum contains over 
15,000 objects relating to Indian and Mound 
cultures. It has’a historical library of 25,000 vols., 
the archives of the Five Civilized tribes and other 
Indians, a newspaper collection and Union and 
Confederate memorial rooms. There are portraits 
and sculptures of distinguished Oklahomans. The 
silver service of the battleship Oklahoma, sunk 
at Pearl Harbor in 1941, is on display. 


Aiamo, San Antonio 

Of the five old Spanish Missions in or near San 
Antonio, Tex., the greatest renown attaches, for 
patriotic reasons, to the Alamo, now preserved as 
the Cradle of Texas Liberty. This was the Mission 
de San Antonio de Valero, founded 1718 and named 
for St. Anthony of Padua and the Marquis of 
Valero, Spanish viceroy. Alamo is Spanish for cot- 
tonwood. Church and convent were surrounded by 
@ wall 8 ft. high, 244 ft. wide. In February, 1836, 
Santa Anna and 1,000 Mexicans beseiged 184 Texans 
under Col. William Barrett Travis in the Alamo. 
They fought to the last man. Davy Crockett and 
Col. James Bowie dying with them, Mar. 6, 1836. 
The bodies were burned on the site. The church, 
in ruins, was bought about 40 years ago from the 
Catholic church by the State of Texas. The building 
has been restored, the Plaza cleared and the whole 
is a memorial to Texas defenders. 

San Antonio also has Mission San Jose (1720) 
called Queen of the Missions; Concepcion (1730), 
San Juan Capistrano (1731) and San Francisco de 
la Espada (c. 1730), all holding services. 


Hall of State, Dallas 


The Hall of State was erected with state funds 


their natural 


at a cost of $1,200,000, and is located in Fair Park 

allas, Texas. It was built in commemoration 
of Texas heroes as part of the centennial program 
in 1936, Later leased by the state to the nla of 
Dallas, it has been the home of the Dallas His- 
torical Society (founded 1922) since 1938. 

At the entrance are the heroic figures of Sam 

Houston, William Barrett Travis, Stephen Fuller 
Austin, James Walker Fannin, Mirabeau Buona- 
parte. Lamar and Thomas Jefferson Rusk. 
» Murals are by J. O. Mahoney Jr. (South. Texas 
Room), Arthur Neindorff (North Texas Room) 
Olin H: Travis (East Texas Room). Tom Lea (West 
Texas Room), and Eugene Savage, Reveau Bassett, 
and Buck Winn Jr. (Hall of the Six Flags). 

Above the central entrance stands the heroic 
statue of a Tejas warrior, by Allie Tennant. 
Pompeo Coppini made the figures of Travis, Rusk 
Houston, Austin, Lamar, and Fannin in the Hall 
of the Heroes. A portrait bust of Fleet Admiral 
C. W. Nimitz, by Felix de Weldon, was added to 
the Hall of the Heroes in 1945.. A statue of a Cow- 
boy, carved of wood by Dorothy Austin, is in the 
West Texas Room. 

Museum exhibits are frequently changed and are 
drawn from the society's collections of more than 
750,000 items. The Texana Reference Library and 
Archives are open to qualified students. 


San Jacinto Museum, Texas 

San Jacinto Monument and Museum are located 
on San Jacinto battleground, a state park of about 
460 acres, 22 mi. east of downtown Houston, Texas, 
scene of the battle on April 21, 1836, between the 
Texan and Mexican armies, which won independ- 
ence for Texas. The memorial, constructed in 1936- 
1939 with federal and state funds, commemorates 
the heroes of the Battle of San Jacinto and all 
other patriots. The monument and museum are 
operated by the San Jacinto Museum of History 
Association, a non-profit, educational organization, 

The monument, 570 feet high, is built of rein- 
forced concrete faced with Texas fossilized buff 
limestone. The museum proper, which forms the 
base of the building, is 124 feet Square. On the 
outside of the base are eight massive panels on 
which is engraved a brief account of the history 
of Texas. Above the panels, at the base of the 
shaft, which is 48 feet square at its foundation, 
tapering to 30 feet square at the observation tower, 
is a frieze by Wm, M. McVey, depicting significant 
phases in the Anglo-American colonization of 
Texas. At the apex is a star 34 feet high. 

The museum has approximately 500,000 pages 
of manuscripts including papers of Sam Houston, 
Lamar and other patriots, and documents relating 
to the history of Mexico and Texas. 

» The relic collection, 8,000 items, includes royal, 
church and private seals, uniforms and vestments, 
coins, medals and materials made of gold,-silver, 
copper and iron. The picture collection has 1,500 
items, The library has 16,000 publications and 
85,000 issues of newspapers. The museum’s perma- 
nent exhibits present ten periods of Texas history, 
from aborigines to the modern state. 


Texas Memorial Museum 

_The Texas Memorial Museum in Austin, Tex., is 
directed by the Regents of The University of Texas. 
Exhibits cover anthropology, botany, geology, his- 
tory, and zoology. 

The anthropology exhibits show the tools, uten- 
sils, weapons, ornaments and costumes of several 
races of man and many tribes. Interesting collec- 
tions of objects of the Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, 
African Negro, and American Indian are shown. 
Many cases are devoted to the stone and flint work 
of the Texas Indians. Others contain numerous 
specimens of Caddoan and Asinai pottery, smoking 
pipes, and shell ornaments. Seven dioramas repre- 
sent the domestic life of Texas Indian tribes. The 
museum contains an excellent collection of blankets 
and baskets of the American Indians. 

Exhibits of vertebrate fossils in the Museum 
include several unusual skeletons of extinct animals 
from the several geologic periods in Texas, Four 
cases show exhibits of early man, represented by 
artifacts. associated with extinct’ animals, such as 
the Columbian elephant, the American horse, and 
the long-horned bison. Maps show the land areas 
of Texas during successive geologic periods. 

Outstanding exhibits in the history division 
include the gavels of former Vice President John 
Garner; the first printed copy of the Declaration 
of Texas Independence, the original President Polk 
Warrant, dated Dec. 29, 1845, extending the laws 
of the United States over the state of Texas; and 
the Wooten fire-arm collection. 


Arizona State Museum 

The Arizona State Museum in Tucson is chiefly 
anthropological, stressing particularly the archae- 
ology and ethnology of the Southwest. However, 
there are historical and natural history materials. 
There are over 100,000 specimens in the Museum. 
Outstanding exhibits and collections include: 

Set of six original Navajo Indian sand paintings; 


States, built 1610, on the Plaza oi 


‘Apache exhibit; tree ring exhibit, includ- 
fas 10-toot section of Giant Sequoia with over 


Ventana Cave, a stratified record of Man’s oc- 
cupancy for about 10.000 years.’ 


Museum of Northern Arizona 


The Museum library contains 4,000 books, 8, 


Museum of New Mexico aaa: 

The Museum of New Mexico, in Santa Fe, N. M., 
has its headquarters in the historic Palace of the 
Governors, oldest public building in the United 
Santa Fe. 

The exhibits of the Museum are devoted princi- 
pally to the Southwest. The old palace contains 
the archaeological exhibits and Spanish colonial 
and American territorial displays and is the head- 
quarters of the Historical Society of New Mexico. 

Other buildings are the Art Gallery, containing 
exhibits of the work of southwestern artists; the 
Hall of Ethnology, illustrating the living Indian of 
the Southwest and his cultural attainments; the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, used mainly for re- 
search projects and housing important anthropo- 
logical collections; and the Museum of Interna- 
tional Folk Art. 


Navajo Art, Santa Fe 

The Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art in Santa 

e, N. M., occupies a site of 10 acres in the foot- 
hills of the Sangre de Cristo mountains. 

Designed as an interpretation in modern form of 
n Navajo ceremonial hogan, the building itself is 
an integral background for the exhibition of sand 
paintings, as well as a repository for the myths, 
music, poetry, sacred lore and objects connected 
with Navajo religion. 

In the Research Department, the Wheelwright 
Collections include over 300 sand paintings tran- 
scribed from the originals by various recorders on 
different parts of the Navajo Reservation; music 
records of approximately 2000 Navajo chants; 
ceremonial objects, baskets, blankets and silver: 
and an extensive library of books and manuscripts 
on Navajo art and religion. Comparative material 
from Asia and other countries is also represented. 


FAR WEST—PACIFIC COAST 


Colorado Springs Fine Arts 

The Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, a $2,000,- 
000 institution given to the Pike’s Peak Region by 
Alice Bemis Taylor, and completed 1936, has an in- 
teresting permanent collection of paintings, prints 
and drawings by contemporary artists and features 
an extensive exhibition program in all fields of the 
arts. The Taylor Museum of the Fine Arts Center 
specializes in culture history of the American 
southwest and Latin America, and is famed for its 
collections of religious folk art of New Mexico, 
Latin American and Southwestern materials and 
the John Frederick Huckel collection of 112 Navajo 
Sand Painting reproductions. In addition to the 
gallery facilities, the Art Center houses a complete 
theatre, music room and library as well as a school. 


Museums in Denver, Colo. 

The Colorado State Museum of the State Histori- 
cal Society of Colorado, Denver, portrays life in 
the old West and Southwest, showing Indian and 
pioneer relics, scale models of stage coaches, 
covered wagons, early railroad equipment. There 
is a model of Denver in 1860, and 42 dioramas show 
the life of Indian, trapper and miner. The library 
has complete files of Colorado newspapers: The 
Society also administers the Healy House and 
Dexter restoration of the 1880s in Leadville; the 
restored adobe Fort Garland of 1858; Pike’s 1807 
stockade site near La Jara,, and Chief Ouray 
monument at Montrose. 

The Denver Art Museum is composed of five 
branch museums. Departmental collections total 
more than 50,000 objects, including Oriental, 
Egyptian, African Negro, South Sea, American 
Indian, Classical, European and American. Actiy- 
ities units include special community education 
exhibition and gallery tour projects, publications, 
Children’s Museum, Museum Art School and 
Cooke-Daniels Foundation lecture series. 

The Denver Museum of Natural History, in City 
Park, Denver, Colo., has as its nucleus the pioneer 
Edwin Carter collection of Colorado fauna, to 
which has been added large collections of birds, 
mammals, fossils and minerals from Arctic Alaska, 
South America, Australia, New Zealand, Midway 
and Wake. Ecological displays show animal and 
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lant habitats from the high mountains of the 
Aretic-Alpine Zone down to the Lower Sonoran. 


Nevada State Museu ae 
The Nevada Stgte Museum, 4 ee 
exhibits collections in the mineralogy, remlors: 
emmys eee aeten woe of aes 
It occupies t ‘ormer Mint, and 
ak and ge a relating to its operation, 
, are shown. ; 
Besides collections of birds common to the 
Great Basin region, the museum has the Max 
Fleischmann room of habitat groups of Nevada 
mammals and North American and African game 
heads; relics of the Nevada Indians; fluorescent 
rocks and ores from the Comstock, and the 7,500 
items of arrowheads, Indian baskets, shells and 
coins of the Dr. S. L. Lee collection. Outstanding 
is the unique replica of a mine, extending 300 
ft. long under the museum, true to scale. 


California Academy of Sciences 

The California Academy of Sciences, San 
Francisco, Calif., incorporated 1853, for the ad- 
vancement of the natural sciences through public 
education, exploration, and research, is the oldest 
scientific institution on the Pacific coast. It 
maintains in Golden Gate Park a public museum 
of natural history, the Morrison Planetarium, the 
Steinhart Aquarium, a scientific library, and re- 
search departments with scientific collections. 

Museum buildings include North American 
Hall, which preserves in permanent form some 
of the most beautiful and striking aspects of the 
natural history of the West; African Hall, con- 
taining 24 habitat groups of African animals; and 
the Hall of Science, which houses Morrison Plane- 
tarium, a Foucault pendulum, other astronomical 
exhibits, and the William Barclay Stephens clock 
and watch collection. Other facilities in the Hall 
of Science include the May Treat Morrison Audi- 
torium and the James Moffitt Memorial Library 
of 3,000 vols. dealing with birds and mammals. 

The Academy’s research collection include some 
10,871 mammals, 68,814 birds, 75,000 reptiles and 
amphibians, 532,000 fishes, 380,000 plant speci- 
mens, 3,000,000 insects, and 1,650,000 specimens in 
“the field of paleontology. Its collections are espe- 
cially rich in material from’ California, Alaska, and 
the Galapagos Islands. 


De Young, San Francisco 

The M. H. de Young Memorial Museum in Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco, Calif., contains works 
of art from almost every period and country in its 
more than 60 galleries... The galleries are divided 
into four main wings: one devoted to loan exhi- 
bitions changing from month to month; one show- 
ing the art of the Orient and the Pacific Basin; 
one of Californiana, which provides a graphic 
biography of San Francisco and its region, and 
one which presents the art traditions of Europe 
and America from the antique world through the 
19th Century. This last contains exaniples of 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman sculpture, ceramics, 
textiles and jewelry, medieval and Renaissance 
stained glass windows, European sculpture from 
the 13th to the 19th Century, Flemish and French 
tapestries, two original rooms of the 18th Century 
and their furnishings, paintings by European and 
American masters, 

Additional collections include the Roscoe and 
Margaret Oakes Collection of two original rooms 
of the Louis XV and Louis XVI periods, with three 
galleries of furnishings, tapestries and paintings 
of the 17th and 18th Centuries; the William Ran- 
dolph Hearst Memorial Court containing four 16th 
Century tapestries; collection of ship models and 
of arms and armor, Under construction is a new 
wing to contain a Samuel Kress Collection of Eu- 
ropean paintings. 


Legion of Honor, San Francisco 

The California Palace of the Legion of Honor, in 
Lincoln Park, San Francisco, Calif., was given to 
the city of San Francisco in 1924 by the late Adolph 
B. Spreckels and his wife as a museum of painting 
and sculpture in memory of California soldiers who 
fell in World War I. Architecturally, the building 
is Louis XVI in period, based upon the palace of 
the Legion of Honor in Paris. A triumphal arch, 
surrounded by colonnades, constitutes the en- 
trance and extends into the Court of Honor. In 
the center of the court is Rodin’s The Thinker. 

The permanent collections include. sculpture by 
Rodin, the gift of Mrs. Adolph B. Spreckels; the 
Mildred Anna Williams Collection of European and 
American painting; the Collis Potter Huntington 
Memorial Collection of 18th century French paint- 
ing, sculpture, tapestries, furniture and porcelain; 
and the sa Camphell Hooper Collection of Dutch 
and English paintings and the decorative arts. The 
Jacob Stern Collection of 18th and 19th century 
European and American paintings is on indefinite 
loan to the Museum. Important recent additions 
include works by Rembrandt, Renoir, Claude 
Lorrain, Delacroix and Magnasco. 


_ San Francisco Museum of Art 

The San Francisco Museum of Art, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., contains 12 gaileries, an auditorium 
and classrooms. It is supported by private contribu- 
tions. The museum owns collections of prints and 
drawings, principally modern European and Amer- 
ican; collections of paintings and sculpture by con- 
temporary Western artists, also contemporary Euro- 
pean and Eastern American; and Latin American. 

Among important exhibitions shown in 1951 and 
1952 were works of Alfred Maurer, A. Gorky, 
Jacques Lipchitz, Henri Matisse and Kandinsky, 
with showings of the Fauves, Orozco, Fernand 
Léger and Marsden Hartley in 1953. Exhibitions 
for 1954: Raoul Dufy Memorial; Light and Color; 
Perception—creative photography of the West; De- 
signer Craftsmen; Per Krohg. The museum pro- 
motes courses in art appreciation, decoration, 
flower arrangement and regional art. 


Crocker Gallery, Sacramento 

The Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, Calif., 
estab. 1885, is supported by the City of Sacramento 
and governed by the California Museum Assn. It 
is known for outstanding collection of over 
1,000 drawings dating from the 15th century 
through the early 19th century. It has over 700 
paintings of European and American Schools. It 
eas has 70 fine pieces of 12th century Korean 
pottery. 


Griffith Observatory, Los Angeles 

The Griffith Observatory and Planetarium, on 
the slope of Mt. Hollywood, Los Angeles, Calif., 
has a 12-inch refracting telescope, three 8-inch 
solar refractors, the Planetarium theater seating 
500, and the Hall of Science. Several complicated 
space travel projectors in the Planetarium give 
spectacular imitations of celestial on eat al 

Among the astronomical exhibits In the Hall 
of Science are the Foucault pendulum, a large 
working model of the moon, a model of the solar 
system, telescopes for viewing the sun and its 
spectrum, a series of artificial solar eclipses pro- 
jected on a screen, a collection of meteorites, a 
model of our galaxy and models of the planets. 

Pnysics, chemistry, and geoiogy are represented 
by such exhibits as a million-volt Tesla coil, 
polarized light, electrical discharge through gases, 
oscilloscope, Wilson cloud chamber, spectra of 
gases, reflection and refraction of light, magnetism, 
fluorescence, minerals and rocks, geological clock 
and chemical elements. 

Special exhibits include working model of cyclo- 
tron; large working scale model of the 200-inch 
telescope and dome. 


Helms Hall, Los Angeles 

Helms Hall, 8760 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif., is under direction of the Helms Athletic 
Foundation, founded, 1936, by Paul H. Helms to 
honor athletes, coaches and others who have con- 
tributed to amateur, collegiate and professional 
athletics in a noteworthy way. 5 

Election to Helms Hall is by decision of its 
board, whose members are Al Santoro, George T. 
Davis, Ned Cronin, Sid Ziff, Paul Zimmerman, 
Grantland Rice and R. C. Samueisen. Paul H, 
Helms is chairman, and W. R. (Bill) Schroeder is 
Secretary. 

Projects of the Foundation are the annual Helms 
World Trophy awards; Sports Hall of Fame 
awards; Athlete of the Year, and Athlete of the 
Month; Rose Bowl Hall of Fame and numerous 
other projects. 


Henry E. Huntington Library 

The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
in San Marino; near Los Angeles, Calif.. is an 
endowed educatiznal institution devoted to advanc- 
ing the cause of higher learning. l 
research library for the preservation and diffusion 
of knowledge, particularly in the fields of English 
and American literature and history. It also main- 
tains a free public museum, art gallery, botanical 
garden of 50,000. specimens and desert plant garden 
of 25,000 representatives of 2,500 varieties. 

Among the treasures of the library are the Elles- 
mere manuscript of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
made about 1400; a Gutenberg Bible (Mainz, about 
1450-55); the first book printed in English, by 
Caxton at Bruges, 1475, and Benjamin Franklin’s 
Autobiography in his own handwriting. 

There are two vauits equippea with every 
known device for the protection and preservation 
of their contents—the rare books and manuscripts. 
The former vault contains approximately 190,000 
items, the latter about 1,000,000 letters and docu- 
ments. The great majority of the rare books 
and manuscripts were collected by Mr. Hunting- 
ton (1907-1927). The reference collection numbers 
nearly 150,000 volumes: 

The collections center on English and American 
history and literature. There is also a group of 
nearly 5,400 incunabula (books printed between 
1450-1500), the eighth largest in existence. The 
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group of English imprints before 1641 numbers 
over 11,000 volumes. 

The principal collection in the Art Gallery is a 
representative group of 18th century British paint- 
ings, including characteristic works in portraiture 
and landscape. Among the .canvases exhibited 
are 11 by Gainsborough, 12 Reynolds, 11 by 
Romney. 4 by Raeburn. and 7 by Lawrence. 
Gainsborough’s ‘‘The Blue Boy,’’ Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ ‘‘Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse,’’ and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s ‘‘Pinkie’’ are in the Gallery. 


Los Angeles County Museum 

The Los Angeles County. Museum in Exposition 
Park in Los Angeles, Calif., was founded 1910 
and is administered by the County Board of 
Supervisors through a Board of Governors and 
the Director. 

Permanent art galleries include American and 
European art in historical sequence: William 
Randolph Hearst Hall of Ancient Art, containing 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Persian, Chinese and 
Indian collections; Gothic Room, 14th-15th century, 
French, Italian, Flemish, German, and Spanish; 
Renaissance gallery, 16th century: Southern ani 
Northern Baroque, 17th cent ; collection of 16th 
century Limoges; collection of 16th-17th century 
Swiss and Flemish stained glass; English, 18th 
century; French, 18th century; American painting 
and watercolors, early 20th century; French Im- 
pressionist and Modern, 19th-20th century; English 
and American decorative arts, 17th-19th century; 
American. galleries. 

History galleries have exhibits of Early Man; 
American Indian cultures including Plains Indians, 
Mexican, Central and South American, California 
and Northwest tribes, Eskimo and Southwestern 
peoples, transportation and World War II. 

Science galleries include world famous Ice Age 
Fossils from the Rancho La Brea tar pits; North 
American and African habitat groups; birds, min- 
erals, insects, shells, California’s Fossil Record. 
Scientific reference collections include 500,000 
fossils from Rancho La Brea; 31,000 sets of inver- 
tebrate fossils; 25,000 birds; 10,000 mammals; 
500,000 insects (specializing in Lepidoptera of the 
southwest); 86,000 plants; 7,000 minerals; 116,000 
specimens of marine animals. 


_ Southwest Museum 
The Southwest Museum in Highland Park, Los 
Angeles, Calif., was incorporated 1907 as ‘‘a frei 
public institution of history, science, and art.’’ 
Its collections number hundreds of thousands of 


objects illustrating the cultures of the American 
Indians, while its scientific reference library ag- 
gregates about 60,000 items. Field work has been 
conducted in California, Nevada, Mexico, and the 
Southwest. The Museum maintains the Casa de 
Adobe, replica of an old Spanish ranch house. 


Pasadena Art Institute 

The Pasadena Art Institute, 46 N. Los Robles 
Ave., Pasadena, Calif., has permanent collections in 
modern German painting, American painting, 
Oriental art and a considerable print cabinet, 
About 30 exhibitions are held annually and the 
year’s program includes movies, gallery talks, lec- 
tures and concerts. Annual attendance 60,000, 


Santa Barbara Museum 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Museum of Art, opened 
1941, has an outstanding Collection of contem- 
porary drawings and water colors; exhibits of 
ancient Chinese, Siamese, Korean art, Oriental 
musical instruments, African and Pre-Columbia 
art and loans of Greek, Roman and Assyrian sculp- 
ture. From fifty to sixty-five traveling exhibitions 
are given each year. The yearly attendance is 
over 65,000. One. month each~year the museum 
gives a Tri-County exhibition for local artists. 


San Diego Gallery, Museums 

The Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, Calif., places 
emphasis on Old Master paintings, notably Span- 
ish and Italian; on Contemporary American and 
Old Asiatic Arts. Among modern canvases are 
paintings by Henri Matisse, A. Masson, Derain, 
Vilaminck, Dufy, Friez and J. Villon; by Spaniards 
de Caviedes, Zuloaga, J. Junyer, Pruna, Miro, Dali 
and the brothers de Zubiaurre. American con- 
temporaries include Bertoia, Breinin, Burchfield, 
de Diego, J. de Martini, Feininger, H. V. Poor, 
U. Romano, Doris Rosenthal, Sloan, M. Sterne, 
Tomlin and Zerbe. The earlier American painters 
include Duveneck, Homer, La. Farge, Ryder, 
Twatchman, Prendergast, Davies, Dearth, Mary 
Cassatt, Henri, Luks, Bellows and Reiffel. 

An important acquisition of 75 prints from the 
Bertie Heilbron estate, includes prints by Van 
Dyck, Rembrandt, Tiepolo, allot, Meryon, 
Whistler, McBey, Zorn, Brockhurst and Cameron. 
24 prints and drawings, gifts of Mrs. Irving T. 
Snyder, include Rembrandt, Van Ostade, Legros, 
Millet, Delacroix, Rodin and Whistler. 

The old Spanish painting collection is second 
only to that of the Hispanic Society of America in 
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New York City. Included is the portrait of the 

Marques de Sofraga by Goya, the equal of the bral 

Goya portraiture. Other gems in the old Spanis 

section are by Velazquez, El Greco, Bermejo, and 

Fray Sanchez Cotan. is 

Ned ese Rnmerpstis coe! by Jaco 

q ‘ol, tins, Der- 

See en Me iinagan, Donal Hord (9 examples), 
and rach. 


The San Diego Museum of Man in Balboa Park, 
San Diego, Calif., is a museum of anthropology 
and archaeology. Although all races of man are 
considered, the ethnic groups of the American con- 
tinents are given the greatest attention. The col- 
lections comprise the handicrafts of many differ- 
ent peoples, with emphasis on American Indian 
cultures. There are also models of Indian habi- 
tations from the Ee to the Tropics. An Egyptian 
hall has been added. 

San Diego Natural History Museum, operated by 
the San Diego Society of Natural History (incor- 
porated 1847) occupies a modern fireproof building 
in centrally located Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 

Public exhibits, study collections and library oc- 
cupy three floors 220 feet long and include up-to- 
date habitat groups, identification series and a few 
manually operated displays. The Museum is devoted 
to the fields of zoology, botany, and geology, orni- 
thology, mineralogy, conchology. Prominence is 
given to the natural history of the southwestern 
United States and northwestern Mexico, with par- 
ticular emphasis on San Diego County. 


Rosicrucian, San Jose 

The Rosicrucian Order maintains at San Jose, 
Calif., the Rosicrucian Egyptian Museum, Art 
Gallery, Egyptian Temple, Science Museum and 
Planetarium. The museum contains collections of 
ancient jewelry, rare scarabs, mummies and temple 
ornaments; the temple is a replica of an, authentic 
6th dynasty Egyptian temple; there is also a full- 
size reproduction of an Egyptian rock tomb. The 
art gallery houses national and international ex- 
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hibits. The. science museum demonstrates such 
ag as sound waves. Gare gi Be ton ultre 
violet fluorescence, bending 5 seismo- 
graphs, Uranisphere, Foucault pendulum and 
models of moon and space travel. 


Natural History, Oregon 

The Museum of Natural History is a part of 
the University of Oregon in Eugene, Oreg. It has 
Mee oad relating to geology, botany, zoology and 
anthropology. 

Tnclaaed in the Condon Museum of Geology is 
material from the John Day fossil beds in central 
Oregon; collections of minerals arranged accord- 
ing to the Dana classifications; an educational set 
of rocks and minerals, given by the U. S. Geological 
Survey; suites of fossils, both vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate, from various regions in the western 
part of the American continent; a complete skele- 
ton of the saber-tooth tiger from the Rancho La 
Brea near Los Angeles, Calif. 

The anthropological collections which make up 
the Oregon State Museum of Anthropology contain 
specimens of basketry. and other crafts from the 
Pacific Northwest; valuable scientific materials 
from the early cave culture of the Northern Great 
Basin; materials from the Southwestern United 
States; Congolese iron work and collections from 
the Aleutians and Micronesia. 


Seattle Art Museum 


has outstanding collections in the arts 
Japan, and India, with collections in_ 
from prehistoric to contemparary times. 
Samuel H. Kress Collection illustrates the scope of 
Italian painting and includes 2 Flemish and 3 
Dutch 17th century paintings. There is a compre- 
hensive collection of contemporary Northwest 
artists’ works and the Museum exhibits the work 
of the artists of this region each year. There are 
monthly gallery changes. 


Forms of Address for Persons of Rank and Public Office 


President of the United States 

Address: The President, The White House, Wash- 
ington, D, C. Also, The President and Mrs. —. 

Salutation: Dear Sir or Mr. President or Dear 
Mr. President. More intimately: My dear Mr. 
President. Also: Dear Mr. President and Mrs. 
——_———. The Vice President takes the same 
forms as President. 

Cabinet Officers 

Address: Mr. John Smith, Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C., or The Hon. Mr. John Smith. 
Similar addresses for other members of the Cabi- 
net, Also; Secretary and Mrs. John Smith. 

Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Secretary. 
Also: Dear Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, secretary of Health, 
Education & Welfare, favors Mrs. Secretary, not 
Madame Secretary. 

Officers of Army and Navy 

Address: Careful attention should be given to 
the precise rank, thus: General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur; Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz. Also Brigadier General John Smith, United 
States Army, or abbreviated, Brig. General John 
Smith, USA, or Captain (Capt.) John Smith, USN. 
If he is retired, Rtd. is added. 

Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear General. All gen- 
eral officers, whatever rank, are entitled to be ad- 
dressed as generals. Likewise a lieutenant colonel 
is addressed as Colonel and first and second lieu- 
tenants are addressed as Lieutenant, 

Warrant officers and flight officers are addressed 
as Mister, Chaplains are addressed as Chaplain. 
A Catholic, chaplain may be addressed as Father. 
Members of the Army Nurse Corps are addressed as 
Nurse. WACS may be addressed informally by 
their equivalent army rank, Cadets of the United 
States Military Academy are addressed as Cadet 
officially and in written correspondence. Aviation 
and other cadets of the Army and Air Force are 
addressed as Cadet, Noncommissioned officers are 
addressed by their titles. 

The Bench 

Address: Chief Justice of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, Washington, 
D. C. Also Mr. Justice Smith, for an associate 
justice. Other judges are The Hon. John Smith, 
Associate Judge, U. S. District Court, etc. Salu- 
tations: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Chief Justice, or 
Dear Mr. Justice. Also, for others, Dear Sir or 
Dear Judge Smith. 

Members of Congress 

Address: The Hon. John Smith, United States 
Senate, Washington, D, C. Or Sen. John Smith, 
ete. Also The Hon, John .Smith, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C.. Or Rep. John 


Smith, etc. Salutation: Dear Mr. Senator, Dear 
Mr. Representative, or more generally, Dear Mr. 
Smith. A Representative should never be ad- 
dressed as Congressman. 

Ambassador, Governor, Mayor 

Address: The Hon. Mr.’ John Smith, followed by 
his title. He can be addressed either at his em- 
bassy, or at the Department of State, Washington, 
D. C. A foreign ambassador is His Excellency. 

Salutation: Dear Mr. Ambassador. A foreign 
ambassador is Your Excellency. 

Governors and Mayors are often addressed as 
The Hon. John Smith, Governor of ———————. 
or The Hon. John Smith, Mayor of ——————— 
also Governor John Smith, State House, Albany 
N. Y., or Mayor John Smith, City Hall, Erie, Pa. 

The Clergy 

Address: His Holiness, the Pope, or His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII, State of Vatican City, Italy. 
Salutation: Your Holiness or Most Holy Father. 

Also: His Eminence, John, Cardinal Smith; 
salutation: Your Eminence. An archbishop or a 
bishop is addressed The Most Reverend, and the 
Salutation is Your Excellency. A monsignor who 
is a papal chamberlain is The Very Reverend 
Monsignor and saluted as Very Reverend Mon- 
signor; a monsignor who is a domestic prelate is 
The Right Reverend Monsignor and salutation is 
Right Reverend Monsignor. A priest is addressed 
The Reverend Father John Smith, and saluted as 
Reverend Father, or Dear Father Smith. 

A bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
The Right Reverend John Smith; salutation is 
Right Reverend Sir, or Dear Bishop Smith. If a 
clergyman is a Doctor of Divinity, he is addressed: 
The Reverend John Smith, D. D., and the salu- 
tation is Reverend Sir, or Dear Dr. Smith. The 
D. D. ls omitted when a clergyman doés not have 
the degree; the salutation then is Dear Mr. Smith. 

A bishop of the Methodist Church is addressed 
Bishop John Smith with titles following, and 
saluted as Dear Bishop Smith. 

Royalty and Nobility 

An Emperor is to be addressed in a letter as 
Sir, or Your Imperial Majesty. 

A King or Queen is addressed as His Majesty 
(Name), King of (Name), or Her Majesty (Name), 
Queen of (Name). Salutation: Sir, or Madam, or 
May it please Your Majesty. 

Princes and Princesses and other persons of royal 
blood are addressed as His (or Her) Royal High- 
ness, and saluted with May it please Your Royal 
Highness, 

A Duke or Marquis is My Lord Duke (or Mar- 
quis), a Duke is His (or Your) Grace. 

Wives of any peer may be addressed as Madam, 
with the further alternative of Your Ladyship, or 
Your Grace, if she is of high rank. 
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Education—University Libraries 


COLLECTIONS IN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Baylor University 
- Baylor University Library, Waco, Texas, con- 
tains 192,000 volumes, including valuable books 
and documents on the history of Texas and the 
Southwest. Among 26,500 bound items and over 
2,000,000 pages of manuscripts are the Aynes- 
worth, Acree, Baylor, McGregor, Pat M. Neff and 
Dorothy Scarborough divisions, housed in Pat M. 
Neff Hall. Baylor also has the most comprehensive 
_ collection of first editions, manuscripts and letters 
-of Robert Browning in the world. A _ building 
. specially erected for this collection in 1952 con- 
tains the Foyer of Meditation, where 44 stained 
glass windows illustrate poems by Browning. 


Brown University 

Brown University Library, Providence, R. I., con- 
tains 804,865 vols., 26,500 maps, 27,500 manu- 
scripts, 23,000 broadsides and leaflets, 3,700 films, 
42,000 pieces of sheet music; 14,000 phonograph 
records. The yearly accessions average 18,000 vols. 
and 7,000 other items. The University was founded 
1764. The existence of the college library is first 
indicated by a gift from President James Manning 
in 1767. The John Hay Library houses the general 
collection. 

The most famous of the special collections are: 
Chambers Dante Collection, 1,700 vols.; George 
Earl Church Collection on South America, 3,500 
vols.; Foster Horace Collection, 600 editions; Harris 
Collection of American Poetry and Plays, the 
world’s largest, 177,000 bound vols., etc.; McLellan 
Lincoln Collection, 9,900 books, pamphlets and 
newspapers, 4,500 broadsides, leaflets, 6,300 prints, 
photostats, 1,800 manuscripts, of which over 700 
were written or signed by President Lincoln, 301 
pieces of sheet music; Knight Stamp Collection, an 
almost complete collection of U. S. stamps in 
blocks of four, uncancelled, and a collection of 
special delivery stamps; Rider Collection of Rhode 
Island History, 5,000 vols., 10,000 pamphlets; 
Wheaton Collection of International Law, 6,500 vol- 
umes; Wilbour collection of Egyptology and a large 
collection in modern mathematics. 

Divisional libraries located in other buildings on 
the campus are: Biological Sciences, Physical 
Sciences, and Pembroke College Library. 

The Annmary Brown Memorial, estab. 1907, and 
deeded to the university 1948, is a center for 
Renaissance studies, and contains the Gen. Rush 
C, Hawkins collection of incunabula and the uni- 
versity’s collections of 15th and 16th century books. 

The John Carter Brown Library, estab. 1846 
ahd willed to the university, 1900, is a growing 
collection of about 30,000 vols, relating to the 
history of North, South, and Central America. 
Composed of source material printed before 1801, 
the collection contains highly valued individual 
treasures of Americana. 


University of California 

The combined resources of the libraries of the 
University of California on its eight campuses 
exceed 3,200,000 volumes. The libraries are auton- 
omous, but policy is integrated and a system of 
interlibrary loans is in operation. 

Berkeley. Sixth largest university library in 
the U. S., containing over 1,900,000 vols. Includes 
Main Library, 21 branches, and over 50 depart- 
mental libraries. Outstanding collections in bio- 
logical and physical sciences, engineering, Slavic 
studies, printing ’and typography. Noteworthy are 
the East Asiatic Library, over 100,000 vols., and 
the Law Library, over 106,000. 

The Bancroft Library, 100,000 vols., specializes 
in the history of California, the West, Mexico, 
Central America and colonial South America, Dur- 
ihg 1952-53 it added, among other papers, the 
business records of H. M. Yerington, manager of 
the old Virginia & Truckee Ry., the papers of 
former Atty. Gen. Kenney of California and 52 
mss. by California authors. 

‘Los Angeles. Over 1,000,000 vols. Serves faculty 
and students of UCLA; has large collections in 
Western Americana, folklore, British Common- 

ealth history, 19th century fiction (including 
the 12,000 vol. Michael Sadleir Collection), Music 
(10,000 scores), Scandinavian and German litera- 
ture and linguistics, Spinoza, and U.S. Southern 
history. Major extramural collections are the 
William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, 53,000 
pooks and manuscripts concentrating in English 
culture of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries; the 
Biomedical Library, 45,000 vols., the Engineering 
Library, 25,000 vols., and the School of Law 


library, 50,000 vols. The Haynes Foundation col- 
lection of 17,000 pieces on Los Angeles affairs was 
added to the Bureau of Governmental Research 
Library. A collection of 287 books by and about 
John Galsworthy also was received during the year. 

San Francisco. Medical Center Library, over 
97,700 vols. on medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, 
nursing; also the Esther Rosencrantz collection of 
Osleriana; history of anesthesia. Hastings College 
of Law Library, over 30,700 vols. . 

Davis. College of Agriculture Library, 
91,000 vols. 

Santa Barbara. Santa Barbara College Library, 
80,000 vols. Civil War and Lincoln, 11,000 vois. 
A new addition was the journal of Saml. Smyth 
of the Union Army. 

Riverside.. Citrus Experiment Station Library 
ona College of Letters and Science Library, 34,600 
vols, 

La Jolla. Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
Library, 26,700 vols. Marine biology, physical, 
chemical and geological oceanography. 

Mount Hamilton. Lick Observatory, 20,400 vols. 


Catholic University of America 

The John K. Mullen Memorial Library of the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
contains 450,000 vols., with important collections 
of Patristics, Christian Orientalia, Medieval Lit- 
erature and History, Brazilian and Portuguese Lit- 
erature and History, Bibliography, Canon Law and 
Catholic Church History and Literature. Between 
900 and 1,000 volume-years of Catholic diocesan 
newspapers have been filmed. Among recent acqui- 
sitions was a file of 100 years of the Vatican 
daily newspaper, L’Osseryatore Romano. 


University of Chicago 

The Library of the University of Chicago, estab- 
lished 1892 in Chicago, contains more than 1,883,621 
books. Central in the system is the William Rainey 
Harper Memorial Library (950,000 vols.) which 
houses the library offices, the processing depart- 
ments, the rare book room and special reading 
rooms. Numerous departmental libraries serve the 
needs of law, theology, science, geography, geology 
and other subjects. The Library is a member of 
the Midwest Inter-Library Center, Chicago, in 
which 16 institutions have deposited over 622,000 
vols. for research. 

The collections of special materials include: 
Nicholas Bacon collection of English manor rolls, 
3,000 pieces; Stephen A. Douglas papers, 16,000 
papers; Reuben T. Durrett collection of Kentucky 
history, biography and newspapers, 15,000 vols.; 
George Morris Eckles collection of Cromwelliana; 
William H, English items on Midwestern history, 
7,500 items; Private papers of Frank O. Lowden; 
Elijah Grant Communistie Colony Letters, 1,200; 
Samuel Harper Collection on Russia; Bonaventure 
Lafayette Collection of Manuscripts, 250 pieces; 
Barton, Oldroyd, and Hannay Collections of Lin- 
colniana, 4,000 vols. and mss.; Wyndham Robertson 
collection of Civil War papers, 10,000 pieces; the 
Harriet Monroe Library of Modern Poetry; Delos 
Franklin Wilcox collection on public utilities, 
10,000; letters and papers of Hermann von Holst; 
some 6,000 vols. of early children’s books including 
the Encyclopedia Britannica collection of books for 
childfen; the Fred W. Atkinson and the Morton 
collections of American drama; the William Har- 
low Briggs collection of dramatic criticism, 1900- 
1944; 200,000 sheets of German, Esthonian and 
Finnish folk-songs, mostly photostats; photostats 
of all known manuscripts of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales (84); the Lincke Library of German 
fiction, 1790-1850 (15,000 vols.); and Karl Heine- 
mann’s Goethe Library (1,750 vols.). The Swift 
Hall Library has many early Bibles. 

In 1954 the Library received the papers of the 
Atomic Scientists of Chicago, as the core of a 
new collection which wiil include documents of 
atomic development. To the Harriet Monroe Col- 
lection of Modern Poetry the Library added the 
correspondence files of Poetry, 1936-1952, including 
mss..and letters from poets. A collection on race 
relations was greatly augmented and 1,500 pam- 
phlets on French politics, 1789-1815, were ob- 
tained in France. Additions were made to the 
Butler-Gunsaulus collection of letters from 19th 
century American authors, and the papers of Im- 
manuel Bekker, German philologist, came from 
Germany. An 11th century Greek ms. of the Four 
Gospels was given by Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed and 
placed in the collection of Bible manuscripts, 
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University of Cincinnati 

The Library of the University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has 661,527 vols., and is espe- 
cially effective in research material. The Taft 
Fund, an endowment for the humanities, has 
built up the collections in languages and litera- 
tures. There are a strong library of 61,000 vols. 
in classics and archaelogy, a collection of 17,000 
vols. in modern Greek, and important units in 
classics, Americana, bibliography, voyages, Trou- 
badour poetry, Petrarch and Shakespeareana. The 
Elliston Fund supports rooms devoted to modern 
poetry and poetry recordings. 


City College of New York 

At the close of the year 1952-53 the Library of the 
College of the City of New York contained 404,584 
vols., of which 349,082 were at the Uptown Center, 
Convent Avenue and 139th St., New York, and 
55,502 (including an education collection) at the 
Bernard M. Baruch School of Business and Public 
Administration, E. 23rd St. and Lexington Ave. 
The Uptown: Center houses, in addition to the 
general collection, the libraries of the Schools of 
Technology and Education, and the Russell Sage 
collection in the field of social welfare. 


University of Colorado 
The Library of the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo., contains 850,000 volumes, including 
its document collection. The strong collections are 
in the fields of medieval and central European his- 
tory, English literature, drama, the physical 
sciences and materials on the Far East. 


Columbia University 

The Libraries of Columbia University in the 
City of New York contained 2,102,615 catalogued 
volumes at the close of the 1953 fiscal year, a net 
increase of 48,481 over the previous year, or 
2,800,000 vols., counting resources~in addition to 
catalogued collections. Butler Library is the prin- 
cipal general library; in addition there are 31 
departmental and professional school libraries. 
Affiliated are the libraries of Teachers College, 
Barnard College, the College of Pharmacy, New 
York School of Social Work and Union Theological 
Seminary. Not all Columbia libraries are on the 
campus: the Medical Library is at 168th and 
Broadway; the Optometry Library at 132 W. 60th 
St., and the Paterno Italian Library at Casa 
Italiana, Amsterdam Ave. and 117th St. 

The original library was a collection of books 
donated in 1761 by a London clergyman to King’s 
College, predecessor of Columbia. 

Among the many enterprises at Columbia is the 
Oral History Research Office, which during 1952- 
1953 recorded 443 interviews with 64 men who 
have played an important part in events. Exten- 
sive collections are those of the Avery Architec- 
tural Library; the East Asiatic; the Russian and 
East European archive of history and culture; the 
Typographic; the Plimpton of 16,000 early text- 
books; the Brander Matthews Dramatic Library; 
the Seligman Collection in economics, 35,000 items; 
the School of Library Service library; the Business 
Library; the Music Library, including thousands 
of phonograph records, and numerous others. Val- 
uable for research are the extensive collections 
of trade catalogues, material on business and 
industry, and journalism, 


Cornell University 

Cornell University, in Ithaca, N. Y., with units 
in New York City, Buffalo and Geneva, is served 
by libraries with a total of 1,612,956 vols. Libraries 
on the Ithaca campus include the University, 
largest with 1,100,000 vols., and the libraries of 
Agriculture-Home-Economics, Architecture, busi- 
ness, Engineering, Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Law, Veterinary Medicine and 30 departmental 
libraries. In addition there are the Cornell Medi- 
cal Library, New York, N. Y., Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory Library, Buffalo, N. Y., and Experiment 
Station Library, Geneva, N. Y. = 

The libraries have extensive collections in such 
fields as Agriculture and related sciences, Amer- 
ican Civil War, American History in general, 
architecture, Assyriology, botany, chemistry, 
China, Cornelliana, Dante, dramatic literature, 
Egyptology, engneering, English and French Rev- 
olutions, entomology, Freemasonry, history of 
science, history of superstition, Icelandic culture 
and literature, languages and literature in general, 
legal trials, ornithology, Petrarch, philosophy, 
physics, the Reformation, Rhaeto-Romanic lan- 
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guage and literature, slavery, Spinoza, Words- 
worth, etc 


The Dante collection (10,000 vols.) contains the 
Foligno edition of the Divine Comedy, 1472, and 
nine other 15th century editions of this work. The 
Petrarch collection (5,000 vols.) has 475 editions of 
the Rime, 15th century manuscripts of the 5 
many incunabula and translations. The Icelandic 
collections (23,000 vols.) covers Icelandic litera- 
ture from the earliest literature to the present. 
The Wordsworth collection (2,000 vols.) includes 
all first editions of Wordsworth, manuscripts, over 
100 original letters by Wordsworth. The President 
White Historical library is based on the personal 
library of Andrew D. White, first president of the 
university: a) 


Dartmouth College 

Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N. H., 
founded 1769, is the largest undergraduate college 
library in the country. The general book collection, 
together with the libraries of Dartmouth Medical 
School, Thayer School of Engineering, and Tuck 
School of Business Administration, contains 715,102 
vols. The main library is housed in the Baker 
Memorial building, erected in 1928 by George F. 
Baker in memory of his uncle, Fisher Ames Baker. 

Among the special collections are: American cal- 
ligraphy, bookplates, crystallography, Dartmouth 
College archives, early medical classics, French 
economic history, the George Ticknor library (ex- 
cluding Spanish literature), longevity, New Eng- 
land railroads, New Hampshire history and 
imprints, publications of Dartmouth alumni, Span- 
ish plays and the Thalberg movie scripts collections. 
Also books hy Rupert Brooke, with his per- 
sonal library; Robert Burns, Erskine Caldwell, 
Stephen Crane, Cunningham Graham, Robert 
Frost, James Gibbons Huneker, H. L. Mencken, 
Genevieve Taggard, Daniel Webster and the library 
on polar regions of the explorer Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. 


University of Denver. 

The University of Denver Libraries, Denver, 
Colo., contain 309,366 vols., in six separate units. 
Mary Reed Library, on the University Park campus 
5 miles south of downtown Denver, has special 
collections on international relations, social sci- 
ences and motion picture arts and sciences; the 
first two groups have had special support from the 
Social Science Foundation, the last from a local 
organization devoted to the motion picture arts 
and sciences. The Renaissance Room, for recrea- 
tional reading, is a distinctive feature. The li- 
braries of the schools of Business Administration, 
Law, and Library are located in downtown Denver. 


University of Detroit 

The Library of the University of DetroitDetroit, 
Mich., contains over 165,000 vols., with important 
collections in early church and medieval history. 
Waddingus’ Annales Minorum, Baroni’s Annales 
Ecclesiastici, Muratori’s Rerum Italicum Scriptores, 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica and Paedagogica, 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
Acta Sanctorum, Commentaria in Aristotelem 
Graeca, Migne and the Rolls Series are among its 
important books. 


Duke University 

The libraries at Duke University, Durham, N. C., 
contain 1,123,598 vols. The General Library has 
708,393 vols.; Law, 101,303; Divinity, 62,891; Hospi- 
tal, 54,206; Woman’s College, 98,142, with smaller 
numbers of books in the following schools and de- 
partmental libraries: engineering, physics, mathe- 
matics, biology, forestry and chemistry. There 
are more than 1,500,000 items in the George Wash- 
ington Flowers Memorial collection of manuscripts 
and printed materials on Southern history. The 
university is the repository for the papers of Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, Thomas Nelson Page, John Esten 
Cooke, Thomas Holly Chivers, William Gilmore 
Simms and other Southern authors. It contains 
also the Trent collection of Walt Whitman ma- 
terials; the Lanson collection of French literature; 
collections of Shakespeare, and English and Ameri- 
can literature; and the Mazzoni collection of about 
90,000 pieces of Italian literature; ‘several distin- 
guished Latin-American collections; the Louis 
Strisower collection on international law; and the 
archives of the Socialist party of America. 


George Washington University 
The George Washington University Library, 
Washington, D. C., estab. 1821, contains 270,000 
vols., including the Richard Heinzel collection of 
Germanic philology and literature; the Curt 
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" Wachsmuth collection of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture and history; the Mount Vernon collection of 
Political History, International Law and the Social 
Sciences; Hispanic American books; the Chauncey 
M. Depew public speaking collection; 7,500 mounted 
photographs of the Russell Sturgis collection and 

the Library of the Carnegie Endowment for 

International Peace of 50,000 vols. and 20,000 

pamphlets. 


Harvard University 

Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Mass., 
was founded 1638 when John Harvard bequeathed 
400 books to the institution that was to take his 
name. It is the oldest library in the U. S. and 
the largest university library, with 5,709,358 vols. 
at the end of fiscal 1953. -Accessions for the year 
were 60,894 vols = 

The main library is the Library of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences (Harvard College Library) 
with the principal collection in the Harry Elkins 
Widener Memorial pbldg., 1,990,763 vols.; the 
Houghton Library bldg. for rare books and manu- 
scripts, 150,804 vols., and the Lamont Library 
bldg. for undergraduates, 103,691 vols. There are 
11 other undergraduate collections, 7 house li- 
braries, 21 libraries of divisions under this Faculty, 
including the Applied Science division, 32,871 vols. 
Affiliated are 17 research institution libraries, in- 
cluding those of Arnold Arboretum, Dumbarton 
Oaks, Fogg Art Museum, and Harvard College 
Observatory. 

é Libraries of other faculties are: Graduate School 
of Business Administration, 302,540 vol.; Faculty of 
Design, 89,457 vols.; Divinity School, 201,369 vols.; 
Graduate School of Education, 43,742 vols.; Law 
School, 785,726 vols.; Schools of Medicine, Public 
Health and Dental Medicine, 318,327 vols., and 
Graduate School of Public Administration, 251,210. 
* Among seyeral thousand rare books recently 
added to the Houghton Library are 29 incunabula, 
including a first edition of Erasmus’ Adagia; rari- 
ties of 4 centuries in continental languages; in- 
cluding Russian, Polish and Slovene, and com- 
prising Calvin and Cervantes items; the Locker- 
Lampson album of 100 letters, including several 
from Luther and Sir Walter Raleigh, and a receipt 
signed by Michaelangelo; first editions of Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, Shubert, Schu- 
mann and Wagner; notable additions of letters and 
pooks to the important Keats collection; 100 letters 
by Richard Brinsley Sheridan dealing with the 
Drury Lane Theatre; 48 letters of Juliette Drouet 
to Victor Hugo; Bronte letters and manuscripts; 
also Cooper, Clay, Calhoun, and Emily Dickinson 

_ items. Valuable additions to the G. B. Shaw 
‘collection included manuscripts of plays, letters 
and presentation copies to Ellen Terry; also added 
were T. S. Eliot, Hugo von Hoffmannsthal and 
Max Beerbohm books and manuscripts and family 
letters of Edwin Arlington Robinson. The Library 
is especially strong in collections of Emerson, 
Keats and Theodore Roosevelt. 


University of Illinois 

Among the numerous coliections received by the 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Ill., during 
the year were three of outstanding character: (1) 
the library and literary papers of H. G. Wells, 
1866-1946, consisting of major manuscripts, an 
unpublished . novel, family correspondence and 
autographed letters, Wells’ files of his own works, 
many revised; (2) the Tom -Turner collection of 
8,000 vols. of English poetry and prose of 1890- 
1949, including first editions and presentation 
copies; (3) complete archives of the De La More 
Press, with thousands of letters of authors and 
artists, proofs and illustrations of the early 1900’s 
in England. ’ 

The combined resources of the libraries are 
2,650,000 vols, The library of the Colleges of Medi- 
cine, Dentistry and Pharmacy is in Chicago and 
an undergraduate division is at Navy Pier, Chicago. 
Valuable departmental libraries are those of .En- 
gineering, 71,000 vols.; Architecture, 27,700 vols. ; 
Law, 101,000 vols.; Agriculture, 36,000 vols. There 
are extensive collections in literature, history and 
music, the latter including the John Philip Sousa 
collection of band music. The newspaper division 
now has 28,400 vols. 


Indiana University 
Indiana University Library, Bloomington, Ind., 
contains in its central unit, departmental libraries, 
and other centers approximately 2,000,000 separate 
pieces. Of this approximately 870,000 are cata- 
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logued and processed volumes; more than 600,000 
are manuscripts; 348,000 pamphlets; 13,000 photo- 
graphs and prints; 35,700 slides; 3,100 reels of 
film; 12,000 records; 74,500 music scores; and an 
estimated 47,500 are maps. a 

The Department of Special Collections and Rare 
Books has about 31,000 books and pamphlets and 
600,000 manuscripts. It owns the Abraham Lincoln 
collection of Jos. B. Oakleaf, Moline, \Il., 4,400 
items. The War of 1812 collection consists of 
1,000 books and 11,000 méss., including the 7,000 
letters and papers of Jonathan Williams, one-time 
secretary to Benjamin Franklin, and Supt. of West 
Point. The American Revolution collection num- 
bers 1,351 vols. The Augustan collection (English 
politics and government, 1688-1731, 6,600 titles) | 
emphasizes Daniel Defoe. Also papers of Hugh 
McCulloch, secretary of treasury under Lincoln, 
Johnson and Arthur, 15,000 items; 6,000 manu- 
scripts and 3,900 books and pamphlets on the Far 
West from the library of Robert S. Ellison; 670,000 
miss. in the Indiana history collection; 3,100 mss. 
in the Lafayette collection and 1,600 books\ and 


pamphlets in the Oscar L. Watkins Wordsworth 
collection. 2 


State University of Iowa 

The Libraries of the State University of Iowa 
contain 690,494 vols. and about 365,000 processed 
but uncatalogued government documents. Impor- 
tant is the Leigh Hunt collection of 3,500 manu- 
scripts, books, association copies and periodicals 
collected by Luther A. Brewer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Among the 1,700 manuscripts are ,letters to and 
from Sheiley, Keats, Browning and Dickens. The 
library also contains the John Springer collection 
of 1,850 books on printing and allied subjects, and 
the Mark Ranney memorial collection of 3,650 vols. 
in the fields of literature, art and history. Helping 
to preserve the cultural record of the day is the 
rapidly growing collection of books and manuscripts 
by Iowa authors. Gifts of their writings received 
from Herbert Hoover, John R. Mott and Carl Van 
Vechten, formed the nucleus of the book collection. 
The manuscript collection includes writings by. 
MacKinlay Kantor, Wallace Stegner, James Nor- 
man Hall, Carl Van Vechten, Marquis Childs, 
Hartzell Spence, Frank Luther Mott, Phil Stong, 
Wilbur Schramm, Cornelia L. Meigs, Arthur Dayi- 
son Ficke, and many others. The Bollinger Lincoln 
collection contains 4,150 books about Lincoln, 


Johns Hopkins University 

The Johns Hopkins University Library, Balti- 
more, Md. (founded 1876), contains some 989;390 
volumes carefully selected for their scholarly or 
research value. Of this total about 165,596 volumes 
are included in the William H. Welch Medical 
Library and the Library of the Institute of the His- 
tory of Medicine, which specialize in the book needs 
of the medical profession. Among special collections 
of importance to the scholar are the Tudor and 
Stuart Club Collection of 17th Century English 
literature, the Hutzler Collection of Economic 
Classics, the Barnett Collection of Trade Union 
Publications, the Birney Slavery Collection, the 
Mackall Bibliographical Collection, the Strouse 
Rabbinical Library, the Loewenberg Collection of 
Modern German Drama, the Collitz Collection of 
Linguistics, the Cotiet Collection of French Drama, 
the McCoy Art Collection, the Hoffman Collection 
of Bibles, the Fowler Collection of Architectural 
Classics, the Ottensen Icelandic. Collection, the 
Hauer Chinese Collection, the Havens Southey 
Collection, the Vincent Collection of Swiss history, 
the Abbé Meteorology Collection, and manuscripts 
of Sidney Lanier, Francis Lieber, D. C. Gilman, 
John Banister Tabb, and Edward Lucas White. 


University of Kansas 

The Libraries of the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans., consists of approximately 500,000 
yols. On the Lawrence campus the collections are 
located in Watson Library and several departmen- 
tal special libraries, including Law, Engineering, 
Geology, and Physical Sciences. At the KU Medical 
Center in Kansas City, Kans., are the Medical 
School Library and the Logan Clendening Library 
of the History of Medicine. The general collections 
are strong in economic history and theory, Euro- 
pean history, and mathematics, besides the follow- 
ing special collections: Kansas Collection including 
Pennell Collection of Early Kansas Photographs; 
Ralph M. Ellis Collection of Ornithology and Rare 
Books (approx. 30,000 vols.); T. J. Fitzpatrick col- 
lection on the History of Botany; James F. Spoerri 
collection of James Joyce. 
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University of Kentucky 
The University of Kentucky Libraries contain 


over 600,000 vols. The manuscript division con- 
tains 2,140 bound vols., 190,000 separate pieces. 
They are strong in the history of Kentucky, the 
Ohio Valley, the aren on pare 
Samuel M. Wilson rary 0} 2 
10,000 books, 100,000 mss. dealing with the history 
of Kentucky and the Presbyterian church, includ- 
ing the Gov. Shelby family papers, and political 
tracts of the early 1800s. Other collections are: 
Records of the John P. Morton Publishing Co., 
Louisville, 436 vols.; Southern country store rec- 
ords, 2;000 vols. and 50,000 pieces; Grant C. Knight 
collection of letters of modern authors, 491 pieces; 
Laura Clay collection of papers relating to the 
woman suffrage movement, 10,000 pieces; records 
of the Kentucky Court of Appeals (about 70,000 
cases) from 1860 to 1943; and books and manu- 
scripts of Kentucky authors, including James Lane 
Allen, Ben Lucien Burman, John Fox, Jr., A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr., Thomas Merton, and Robert Penn 
Warren. An extensive typographical collection con- 
tains representative pieces from leading printers 
of the last five centuries. \ 


Louisiana State University 

On July 1, 1953, the collection of all the libraries 
in the University system totalled 592,109 volumes. 
The Hill Memorial Library and branch libraries on 
the Baton Rouge, La., campus contained 463,418 
vols, The holdings of other units were: Law Libra- 
ry, 88,463 vols.; Medical Library, 36,633 vols. 
Among the Library’s more important materials 
for research are (1) The Louisiana  Col- 
lection, containing printed materials relating to 
the State of Louisiana, its history, people, and 
resources. It includes also the writings of Louisiana 
novelists, poets and dramatists, and selected ma- 
terial on the Lower Mississippi River and the 
Lower Mississippi Valley. (2) The Newspaper Col- 
Jection, especially strong in Louisiana papers. (3) 
The Romance Language Collection, 12,791 vols., 
including a special Blondheim Collection on the 
dialects of France, 

Also containing research materials, though not 
a part of the Library, is the University’s Depart- 
ment of Archives. Its collections consist of his- 
torical manuscripts (330,000 items) and archival 
materials of various state and parish government 
agencies (about 1,050,000 items). 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology Li- 
braries contain more than 500,000 vols. and com- 


and microfilm laboratory. 

Located outside of the Charles Hayden Memorial 
Library are the following branch libraries: the 
Dewey Library (Industrial Management), the Engi- 
neering Library, the Rotch Library (architecture 
and city planning). Other special collections: Early 
aeronautical prints and books, Baldwin (18th and 
early 19th century civil engineering), Theodore 
Schwarz map collection, Gaffield (19th century 
glass making in the United States), prints and 
books on early shipbuilding, naval history and 
marine engineering, Vail Collection on electrical 
engineering. ~ 


University of Michigan 

The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., is 
served chiefly by the General Library with its 24 
collegiate and departmental divisions, the William 
L, Clements Library of American History, the Legal 
Research Library, the Business Administration Li- 
brary, and the Michigan Historical Collections. 

The resources of the General Library, including 
units in Detroit and Grand Rapids, amount to 
about 2,050,000 vols. Among its special collections 
are:, English and American drama before 1850, 5,500 
vols.; Shakespeare, 8,000 vols.; history of mathe- 
matics, 3,500 vols., dating from the 15th century to 
1850; transportation, - 33,000 items emphasizing 
highways, canals, and vehicles; history of science, 
about 1,500 vols., emphasizing astronomy, physics 
and mechanics; history of medicine, about 1,700 
early works in anatomy, surgery and internal medi- 
cine; imaginary voyages, including many editions 
of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe and Swift’s Gulliver’s 
Travels: French historical and scientific societies; 
Krieger Mycological collection. of 12,000 items; Wal- 
ker Mollusk collection of 2,000 books and. 4,000 
pamphlets; Ornithology, about 6,000 vols.; Worces- 
ter Philippine collection, 1,200 vols.; Netherlands 
history and linguistics, about 3,600 items; Japanese 
history and literature, 39,000 vols.; Parsons collec- 
tion of 6,067 vols., on social sciences previous to 
1850; Stephen Spaulding collection of 2,800 vols., 
are them on the art and science of war prior 
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The Bureau of Government Library has 32,000 


A Great Library of American History—Clements at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The William L. Clements Library of American 
Wistory at the University of Michigan, was founded 
by William L. Clements (1861-1934), Bay City, 
Mich., industrialist and regent of the university. 
The Library is now supported by the university, 
acting through the Board of Regents and the Li- 
brary’s Committee of Management, It contains ap- 
proximately 35,000 volumes in the Division of 
Books, 300,000 pieces in the Manuscript Division, 
and more than 25,000 printed and about 800 manu- 
script maps in the Map Division. 

Rare and famous volumes fill the heavily pro- 
tected cases of the Book Division. Among the 
noteworthy items are the 1493 edition of the Epis- 
tola in which Christopher Columbus reports the 
discovery of the New World, and the Waldseemiiller 
geography of 1507 which gave the name America 
to the two continents. Peter Martyr’s contempo- 
rary accounts of the activities of the Spanish Con- 
quistadores are supplemented by the first printings 
of letters sent by Hernando Cortes... DeBry’s illus- 
trated voyages, 1590-1625, are exceptional. The re- 
ports of voyagers are expanded by the stories of 
the first settlers. Thus the voyages of the French, 
Cartier and others, are paralleled in a great col- 
lection of the Jesuit Relations, compiled by Jesuit 
missionaries. 

The exploits of Elizabethan mariners ‘are re- 
corded in Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1582, and English en- 
trance upon the colonial scene is marked by a long 
list of rarities led by Thomas Hariot’s Virginia, 
London, 1588, and Capt. John Smith’s True Rela- 
tion, 1608. 

Among major collections, are books by and about 
Christopher Columbus, Amerigo Vespucci, the 
Mathers and the Adamses, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Wilkes, Tom Paine, George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


Also included in the Book Division are many his- 
torical items relating to the political, religious, and 
cultural life of Colonial America. Typical are 
works by William Bradford, Roger Williams, John 
Cotton, Thomas Hooker, William Penn, Jonathan 
Edwards, and Crévecoeur, 

In the Manuscript Division are housed the head- 

quarters papers of many of the British commanders 
and leaders during the American Revolution, sup- 
plemented by papers of the patriots. Included are 
such names as Admiral George Clinton, the Earl! of 
Shelburne, Sir Peter Warren, John Wilkes, Lord 
George Germain, Lieut. Gen. Thomas Gage, Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, Gen. Nathanael Greene 
and Brig. Gen. Josiah Harmar, commander. of the 
first United States Army. The Hessians employed 
by the British are represented by the papers of 
Baron von Jungkenn, war minister of Hesse-Cas- 
sel. Other important manuscript collections are 
the papers of Lewis Cass, governor of Michigan 
Territory and Secretary of State under Buchanan; 
the John Wilson Croker papers, and Mexican col- 
lections. These latter include the Porfirio Diaz 
papers relating to the War of Intervention, and 
letter books containing letters written to Antonio 
Maria Bucareli y Ursta, Viceroy of New Spain. 
_ More modern groups within the. division are the 
important papers of James G. Birney and Rey. 
Thecdore D. Weld, leaders in the anti-slavery 
movement. Here too are the papers of Michigan’s 
first senator, Lucius Lyon; of Russell A. Alger, 
secretary of war under McKinley; and a collection 
of the correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Maps from the 15th to the 20th century illustrate 
the course of American history. The Division is 
particularly strong in American maps printed be- 
fore 1800 and in its series of manuscript maps of 
Revolutionary commanders, 
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yols., the Business Administration Library of 108,- 
000 vols., the Legal Research Library, 240,000 vols. 


University of Minnesota 

The University of Minnesota Library, Minne- 
apolis, Minn,, early in 1953 reported 1,688,040 vols., 
and 300,000 pamphlets on its shelves. In addition 
its reels of microfilm increased to 11,169, chiefly re- 
productions of newspapers and periodicals. 130 
incunabula were listed. The library has _espe- 
cially large collections of newspaper files, including 
such rarities as the London Gazette from 1665 on, 
the complete Times of London, the Wiener Zeitung 
of Vienna from 1703 to 1915, and runs of many 
European newspapers, including those controlled 
by Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese before World 
War II. Many public documents, European and 
American, are on file, with special emphasis on the 
official records of the Scandinavian countries. 


University of Missouri 

The libraries of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., contain 695,000 vols., 30,000 foreign 
theses, 17,000 maps and more than 16,000 reels of 
microfilm. The General Library has 450,000 vols. 
and cooperates. with the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, which has 120,000 vols. and is housed 
in the same building. Western Americana includes 
collections of Mark Twain and Eugene Field, and 
the J. Christian Bay collection acquired in 1942. 
The Western Historical manuscript collection, est. 
1943, contains diaries and records. There are 
also American speeches and sermons, the Lawson 
collection of crime and criminology, the Flach 
collection of French law, 6,000 vols., the Lejay 
collection of classical philology, the Thomas Moore 
Johnson collection of classical philosophy. The 
Frank Lee Martin Memorial library of the School 
of Journalism has over 10,000 books. The microfilm 
holds a dozen files of 18th century newspapers, 80 
files of American literary periodicals published be- 
fore 1800, 190 files of Amercan periodicals published 
between 1800 and 1825 and complete files of im- 
portant newspapers, American and foreign. 


New York University 

The New York University Libraries, New York, 
N. Y., contain nearly 1,000,000 vols. in eight sepa- 
rate libraries. Washington Square Library is, the 
largest with 430,000 vols. Branch libraries in de- 
partmental buildings include the Jewish Culture 
Foundation and the Institute of Fine Arts at 17 
East 80th St. The general collection includes the 
labor publications amassed by the Labor Bureau, 
Inc., the Schiff collection in economics, and, in 
education, the collection of Will Monroe and the 
Henry Barnard papers. The Law Library, 125,000 
vols., has a complete collection of Anglo-American 
reports and recently acquired the 12,000-volume 
library of Dean Frank H. Sommer. The Frederick 
Brown Collection of ancient legal documents con- 
tains 200 documents dated before 1600, The Com- 
merce Library contains 125,000 vols.; the library of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration 
20,000 vols.; the Medical Library 65,000 vols.; the 
Dental Library, 15,000 vols.; the University Heights 
Library, with its departmental branches, 210,000. 

In Sept., 1951, the Mills Memorial Library, a 
$500,000 gift of the Davila Mills Foundation, was 
opened in Arthur T. Vanderbilt Hall of the new 
Law Center south of Washington Park. 


University of North Carolina 

The University of North Carolina Library was 
organized in Chapel Hill, N. C., in 1795 when the 
oldest state university in America opened. The 
main library and 15 departmental libraries have 
650,000 vols. The collection of North Caroliniana 
contains 154,000 items. The Southern Historical 
collection of manuscripts, dealing with the planta- 
tion system, slavery, the Civil War, the Confedera- 
cy, etc., has over 2,500,000 items of extraordinary 
richness. Also: the Wilmer collection of 600 Civil 
War novels; the Augustus Thomas collection of 
manuscripts and plays; the Thomas Wolfe collec- 
tion of letters and books; the Jacocks collections 
of maps of the South and modern American and 
European Prints; the Latin American collection 
with emphasis on Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, 
Uruguay and Venezuela; the Archibald Henderson 
collections of American Drama and Bernard Shaw’s 
works; Spanish plays, 18,500 titles; the Burton 
Emmett collections of Graphic Arts and first.edi- 
tions; the Josephus Daniels collection of Mexican 
items, 604 -vols.; the Bowman Gray collection of 
World War I propaganda; the Sir Walter Raleigh 
collection relating to his career and Roanoke colo- 
nies, 215 items; the Whitaker collections on Sam- 


uel Johnson, James Boswell and their friends; the 
illustration of Cruikshank, Dickens’ first editions 
and Dickensiana; the Judge Parker collection of 
Nuremburg trial documents, 1,030 items; the John 
Nolen collection of town and regional planning; the 
original manuscripts of North Carolina authors, 
The Library has the Shakespeare collection of Dr. 
Samuel A. Tannenbaum of New York, 4,000 items, 
and the Hanes collection for studying the history 
of printing, from clay tablets and incunabula to 
the present. It also has foundations of important 
research collections in Napoleonana, Southern lit- 
erature, folklore, Federal and State documents, 
and books by and about the Negro. 


Northwestern University 

The libraries of Northwestern University com- 
prise two groups: one on the campus in Evanston 
(est. 1856) and one on the Chicago campus, Lake 
Shore Dr. and Chicago Ave., Chicago. They con~- 
tain approximately 1,200,000 volumes and large 
collections of pamphlets. 

The libraries on the Evanston campus, which 
constitute the University Library, contain about 
725,000 volumes and include the Charles Deering 
Library, the general library with collections in the 
humanities and the social and biological sciences; 
the Library cf the Technological Institute, with 
collections in engineering, chemistry, and physics; 
the Library of the School of Music; the Geology 
and Geography Library; and several departmental 
libraries. Special collections include: Africana, 8,000 
vols. dealing with Africa south of Sahara; Biblio- 
teca Femina, 3,000 vols. by women; Japanese lan- 
guage collection, 10,000 volumes on 20th century 
government and politics of Japan; Old Northwest 
Territory (mss,). Rare books, 6,000 vols.; Spanish 
plays, 16,000 pieces covering the 18th, 19th and 
20th centuries. 

The libraries on the Chicago Campus totaling 
approximately 405,000 volumes, comprise the Archi- 
bald Church Medical Library, containing about 
126,000 volumes, a large number of pamphlets, and 
a collection of over 5,000 medical portraits; the 
Dental School Library, containing about 34,000 
volumes; the Elbert H. Gary Law Library, con- 
taining some 160,000 volumes on Anglo-American 
law, comparative law, Roman law, international 
law, and criminal law; and the Joseph Schaffner 
Library of approximately 85,000 volumes, chiefly 
in the fields of commerce and journalism. 


University of Notre Dame 

The first library of the University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind., was begun in 1873 and had 30,- 
000 vols. when it was destroyed by fire in April, 
1879. When the present library was erected in 
1917, the University was the first Catholic uni- 
versity to have a separate building built for library 
purposes. 

The University Library today comprises over 
374,422 vols., comprising the Law Library, 30,585 
vols.; the Architecture Library, 4,500 books, 2,500 
pamphlets and over 10,C00 slides; the Engineering 
and Metallurgy Library of about 10,000 vols.; the 
Science Library (Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics) 
of 18,000 vols. and 2,100 reprints; the Biology Li- 
brary of 10,000 vols. in addition to the Edward Lee 
Greene botanical library of 2,900 vols. and herbar- 
ium of 190,000 specimens, and the Julius A. Nieuw- 
land botanical library of nearly 10,000 vols. and 
herbarium of 200,000 specimens and the Mediaeval 
Institute of 5,000 vols. The°Main Library of 260,- 
000 volumes includes the Zahm South American 
collection of 1,500, the Hiberniana of 3,000 and the 
Dante Library of nearly 3,000 vols. in 40 languages 
and is rich in incunabula and post-incunabula 
editions. A collection of medallions, bronzes, mar-~ 
bles and photographs of Dante is maintained in 
connection with the Dante Library. 

The Archives of the University of Notre Dame 
contain over 450,000 letters, documents and diaries 
relating to the early history of the Catholic church 
in the United States and the University. This is 
supplemented by portraits of bishops, autographed 
books, pamphlets and pastoral letters. 


University of Oklahoma 

The libraries of the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla., including the general library and 
15 branches, contain more than 481,600 vols. plus 
extensive manuscripts, pamphlet and document 
collections. The strong collections are in geology, 
petroleum technology, chemistry, biological sci- 
ences, and English literature. Notable special col~ 
lections, usually the gift of alumni and other 
friends of the University, include: the E. DeGolyer 
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Collection in the history of science and technology, 
containing first editions of epochal books in the 
development of sciences, including 16 incunabula; 
Frank Phillips Collection on Oklahoma history; 
the large William Bennett Bizzell Bible collection; 
and the Rare Book Collection covering all fields, 
but especially 17th and 18th century English lit- 
erature. The history and contemporary life of 
Oklahoma and the Southwest is covered in the 
papers of former members of Congress, jurists, 
governors, state legislators and other leaders, and 
records of early day clubs, mines, and mercantile 
firms; the Archives and Manuscripts collection also 
includes 35,600 historical photographs. 


University of Oregon 

The University of Oregon Library, Eugene,.Ore., 
has 604,935 vols., including those of the Medical 
and Dental School libraries in Portland, Ore. 

Special collections include the Burgess collec- 
tion of medieval manuscripts, incunabula and 
early printed books. In the field of Northwest his- 
tory the library maintains an Oregon collection of 
books and pamphlets, a manuscript collection of 
personal papers, diaries and account books and a 
photograph and negative collection, which includes 
the Clarence L. Andrews Alaska Collections, the 
Lee Mo¢rhouse Eastern Oregon and the Peter Britt 
Southern Oregon collections. _ 


University of Pennsylvania 

The Library of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was founded in 1740 and con- 
tains the original books presented by Lewis Evans, 
as well as books given by Benjamin Franklin, 
Joseph Priestley, Louis XVI of France and others. 
It has the Henry C. Lea library of medieval church 
history, with an unequalled section on the In- 
quisition; the Furness Memorial Library, formed 
by the editors of the Variorum Shakespeare, in- 
cluding rare folios and quartos; the Burr collection 
of Aristotle; the Macauley collection of 15th and 
16th century Italian literature; the Rennert collec- 
tion of Spanish drama; the Edgar Fahs Smith li- 
brary of the history of chemistry; the Curtis col- 
jection of Franklin imprints and the Colwell and 
Carey collection on early economic history; the 
Clothier and Speiser collections of American drama 
and an extensive collection of American fiction. 
The Biddle Law library contains 130,000 vols., and 
the Lippincott library of 116,000 vols. serves the 
Wharton Schoot of Finance and Commerce. Total 
resources are 1,327,421 vols. 


Princeton University 

Princeton University has its main book collection 
in the Harvey S. Firestone library and a dozen 
special libraries in other buildings. Important col- 
lections include the Grenville Kane, of early 
Americana; the Grest oriental; the Parrish 19th 
century English authors; the Rollins western 
Americana; the Pierson Civil War; the Woodrow 
Wilson and the William Seymour theater collec- 
tions. Recent additions include first editions of 
Shelley, Conrad, Kipling, Wilde, etc.; 5 Florentine 
woodcut books of the 1490's; Wm. Hubbard’s Nar- 
rative, 1677, containing the first map produced in 
America, and Mrs. Piozzi’s annotated copy of her 
Recollections. Other acquisitions include the per- 
sonal papers of James V. Forrestal, letters of 
Charles Kingsley and Booth Tarkington, manu- 
scripts of Charles Reade and Robert Louis Steven- 
son, F. Scott Fitzgerald typescripts, books and 
letters of Edgar Lee Masters, and the papers of 
Edwin Grant Conklin. Also letters and manuscripts 
of John James Audubon and the John Wild auto- 
graph collection of 2,000 17th and 18th century 
English letters. The Graphic Arts collection 
acquired nearly 400 specimens of European papers 
with watermarks from 1377 to 1840. The Laurence 
R. Carton hunting library of 900 vols. was acquired. 
Princeton has large collections in international 
law, diplomacy, public and corporation finance 
and industrial relations. Total resources are 1,- 
500,000 vols. 


Rutgers University 

The Rutgers University Libraries, containing 
over 665,291 vols., include the libraries for the Col- 
Jeges for Men, the New Jersey College for Women, 
and the College of Agriculture at New Brunswick 
WN. J., and libraries for the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Rutgers Law School, the College of 
Pharmacy, at Newark, N. J. In addition the 
libraries contain over 100,000 pamphiets and maps, 
and several hundred manuscript collections. 

The largest special collection is the library of 
New Jerseyana which includes books, letters, and 
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manu: 
figures; i 
maps, and prints. Another is the Sym- 
ington collection of first editions, manuscripts, cor- 
respondence, and memorabilia pertaining to Eng- 
lish literature of the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies. It is rich in material relating to Swin- 
burne, Borrow, the Brontes, Gosse, and Wise; also 
collections of American almanacs and newspapers, 
gift annuals: Defoe, Cobbett, Freneau, Noah Web- 
ster, Walt Whitman, and Joyce Kilmer. 


Stanford University 

The Stanford University Libraries at Stanford, 
Calif., contain over 1,215,000 catalogued vols., 
1,800,000 other vols., pamphlets, maps, and re- 
cordings, and 100,000 manuscripts. They receive 
over 11,500 periodicals. Of special interest are the 
Lee Simonson collection of plans and sketches for 
dramatic settings; the Derge edition of the Tripi- 
taka, the complete Buddhist Canon, printed in 
Tibetan about 1730; the Emilie Melville Collection 
of play scripts; the dames Wright Brown collec- 
tion of 975 historic newspapers; the Newton Col- 
lection, and the Felton Library of English and 
American literature, with original editions of 19th 
and 20th century works, and the Sir Thomas More 
Collection. 

The Memorial Library of Music, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. George F. Keating, includes manuscript 
scores of Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, Flotow’s 
Martha, and works by Cherubini, Berlioz, Doni- 
zetti, Dvorak, Grieg, Honegger, d’Indy, Mozart, 
Stravinsky, and other composers. A catalog has 
been published. 

The Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revo- 
lution, and Peace was begun by Herbert Hoover. 
It now comprises over 360,000 books and pamphlets, 
besides documentary materials for the study of 
social movements and international relations dur- 
ing the past half-century. A 285-foot tower, com- 
pleted in 1941, houses the library collections and 
the research staff of the Institute. A carillon of 
35 bells was presented by the Belgian government. 

Other important libraries are the Hopkins 
Transportation Libraryy the Cubberley Library in 
the School of Education, and the libraries of the 
Graduate School of Business, the Law School, and 
the Hopkins Marine Station at Pacific Grove, Calif. 
The Lane Medical Library of the Stanford Medical 
School in San Francisco contains 127,000 vols. and 
pamphlets and 1,100 current periodicals, ‘ 


Syracuse University 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., has 500,000 
books in its Library, including the holdings of the 
New York State College of Forestry and State 
University College of Medicine. Unbound docu- 
ments and monographs number 17,500, and 2,880 
periodicals were received.Special collections include 
the Stephen Crane Collection of books, letters and 
unpublished short stories; the Frederic W. Goudy 
Collection of manuscripts, type faces and publiva- 
tions of the Village Press; the Van Ranke library 
of history, 20,000 vols. collected by the German his- 
torian, Leopold von Ranke, and the Gerrit Smith 
collection of 45,000 documents, deeds, land books 
of central New York and 19th century America. 


University of Texas 

The library of the University of Texas, at Austin, 
Tex., has 1,076,618 vols. The resources for the study 
of American history include special collections in 
the fields of Texas, the South, and Latin America. 
The Texas collection comprises 50,000 vols. exclu- 
sive of 9,500 vols. of Texas newspapers. The South- 
ern History collection numbers approximately 26,- 
500 vols., exclusive of 2,100 vols. of newspapers. 
The Archives Collection contains approximately 
3,200,000 pages of manuscript, source materials for 
the. study of each of the areas mentioned. For 
Texas there are the Spanish Archives (1731-1836), 
the Austin Papers (1820-1836), and the papers of 
many of her public men. For the South the papers 
of William Massie, Samuel H. Stout, Ashbell 
Smith, and O. M. Roberts are important. 

The Latin-American Collection (55,000) is strong- 
est in its resources for the history and culture of 
Mexico. Texas was a Spanish province (later a 
Mexican state) for 250 years. The collection has 
for its cornerstone the Genaro Garcia library 
(25,000 vols.) acquired in 1921. It contained also 
important files of newspapers, and the personal 
Papers of leading public men. To it were added the 
rare books and manuscripts of Joaquin Garcia Icaz- 
balceta; the Luis Garcia Pimentel collection of 
newspapers, and the library of W. B. Stephens. 

The Rare Books Collection (40,000 vols.), founded 
on the John Henry Wrenn Library, has been en- 
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riched by the libraries of George A. Aitken, Mir- 
iam Lutcher Stark, and others. The collection is 
outstanding in the field of English literature, in- 
cluding manuscripts, first and early editions, early 
British newspapers and early English plays. 


University of Virginia 

Starting with a collection of 8,598 volumes as- 
sembled by the founder, Thomas Jefferson, the 
libraries of the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., contain over 700,000 volumes, more than 
3,500,000' manuscripts, and extensive map and 
print collections. The burning of the Rotunda 
(1895) destroyed many books, but some of the 
original collection survived, as did a portion of 
James Madison’s library. 

Special collections include the Tracy W. Mc- 
Gregor Library of rare books in American history 
and English literature, especially strong in Ameri- 
cana of the southeastern States; the Elizabeth 
Cocke Coles and the Byrd collections of Virginia 
history; the Lomb optical collection; the Edward L. 
Stone books on the history of printing; the Sad- 
leir-Black collection of Gothic novels; the Ingram 
and Waller Barrett collections of Poe materials; 
the Hertz collection on the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics; the Darwin evolution collection; the Mackay- 
Smith collection of 18th century chamber music; 
the Catesby Jones collection of modern French 
prints; the Thomas W. Streeter collection of ma- 
terials on southern railways and the John Bassett 
Moore collection on International law. 

The University Library is one of the principal 
repositories of the papers of Jefferson; its manu- 
script collections, which began (1825) with the 
gift of the Revolutionary papers of Richard Henry 
Lee and his brothers, are strongest in the personal 
papers of Virginia’s public men from William 
Strachey through Carter Glass and Edward R. 
Stettinius. Its earliest official archives contain 
papers of Madison and Monroe, co-members with 
Jefferson of the original governing body. The 
library is also the headquarters of the University’s 
Bibliographical Society. 


University of Washington 

The libraries of the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash., contain over 825,000 vols. The 
growth of the collections has been influenced by 
the industrial development of the Pacific North- 
west. The Chemistry branch, about 9,500 vols., has 
special collections on wood pulp and paper chem- 
istry. The Forestry branch has 6,000 books and 
15,000 pamphlets on forest management, forest 
products and logging engineering. The Fisheries 
and Oceanography library has world-wide reports 
of fisheries. The libraries of the International 
Halibut Commission and the Fisheries Research 
Institute are also here. 

The Pacific Northwest collection contains about 
17,000 books and pamphlets relating to Oregon, 
Idaho, Washington, Montana, Alaska and British 
Columbia. Unpublished letters, diaries, maps, leg- 
islative records and papers of early Puget Sound 
lumber mills are included. 

The Far Eastern Library, which has been aided 
by several Rockefeller Foundation grants, con- 
tains about 44,000 volumes in Chinese, 4,223 vol- 
umes in Japanese, also books in the Siamese, Ti- 
betan and Mongolian languages. The Russian col- 
lection has over 5,000 titles. Chinese, Japanese and 
Soviet law books are a part of the Law Library of 
122,000 vols. 

The Padelford Memorial Library includes ap- 
proximately 30,000 vols. in English and American 
literature, foreign literature in translation, and 
speech. F if 

Western Reserve University 

The Libraries of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O., have about 700,000 vols. The main 
University Library was started in 1826 when West- 
ern Reserve College was founded at Hudson, O. The 
college was moved to Cleveland in 1882 and re- 
named Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. The present University Library contains 
the Adelbert and Cleveland College collections to- 
gether with the amalgamated Case Library. 

The Flora Stone Mather College library con- 
taining over 70,000 vols. is also a liberal arts li- 
brary. The library of the School of Law has 
82,000; the library of the School of Medicine over 
37,000 vols. Smaller libraries are located in the 
schools cf Dentistry, Nursing, Applied Social Sci- 
ences and Library Science. 

Among the larger collections are the Cole 
Collection of statutes and session laws of the 
colonies and of the United States; the Edward W. 
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Morley Collection of periodicals in chemistry, 2,500 
vols.; the library of the Geological Society of 
America; the Jared P. Kirtland Library of natural 
history, 2,100 vols.; the Wilhelm Scherer Library 
of 12,000 vols. in German literature and philology; 
the Fritz Sage Darrow Collection of Helmontiana; 
the Henry E. Bourne Library of the French Revo- 
lution and Napoleonic period; about 500 vols. 
given by Henry Adams to the Adelbert College 
Library, some of which bear his marginal notes; 
the private papers of President Charles F. Thwing, 
Prof. Francis H. Herrick, Justice John H. Clarke, 
and Gen. Benedict Crowell; a collection of fine 
books of the Victorian period, many of them 
illustrated by the leading artists, given by the 
Haskell, Hanna, Harvey, and Cushing families of 
Cleveland; a collection of about 600 early American 
children’s books, gathered by the School of Library 
Science, and the Paul Lemperly and Clara P. 
Sherwin Bookplate Collections. 


West Virginia University 

The Library of West Virginia University con- 
tains 271,000 vols., 50,000 maps, 1,000 films, and 
1,200 recordings. In addition, the West Virginia 
Collection contains approximately 2,500,000 manu- 
script items dealing with the private and public 
background and growth of West Virginia as a 
state and early records of 18 of the state’s coun- 
ties. The Law Library has 52,000 vols. The Uni- 
versity Library is microfilming early newspapers. 


University of Wisconsin 

The library of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., with 10 branches, and that of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin (q.v.), give 
students access to over 1,250,000 vols., 300,000 
pamphlets and 2,000,000 pieces of mss. The Uni- 
versity Library has extensive collections on the 
history of science, including pharmacy and medi- 
cine, based on the accumulations of C. H. Thor- 
darson and Wm. Snow Miller, and the Duveen 
collection of books on alchemy and chemistry. It 
has many scientific journals and papers and large 
holdings in German and Scandinavian literature, 
Byzantine and medieval history and economics. 
The two libraries share the large collection on 
labor, trade unions and social movements begun by 
John R. Commons and continued by Selig Perl- 
man, augmented by writings of European social 
reformers and leaders of the Russian revolution. 


Yale University 

The total number of volumes in the several 
libraries of Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
exceeds 4,215,000. The annual accessions exceed 
76,000, including 23,000 serial publications. The 
Sterling Memorial Library contains approximately 
2,956,865 volumes. 

The Library is especially strong in American and 
English literature of the 17th, 18th and 19th 
centuries, and in recent years has added many 
books and documents relating to 20th century 
authors. Of distinguished merit are the Eliza- 
bethan Club library of Shakespeare quartos and 
folios and of his contemporaries; the extensive col- 
lections of James Boswell, Benjamin Franklin, 
Jonathan Edwards, Ezra Stiles, Edward M. House; 
the William A. Speck collection of Goetheana; 
the William Robertson Coe Collection of Western 
Americana. 

Yale added, within the year, the first illus- 
trated Canterbury Tales (Caxton, 1484), 90 books 
and pamphlets by and about Defoe; 26 titles of 
the 17th century Aldine Press; manuscript and 
letters by Hardy, Johnson, Kipling, Ruskin, Gals- 
worthy and Wells; 10 books printed by Caxton, 
Wynken de Worde, Pynson, before 1640, including 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV of 1622 and 1632; 29 16th 
century Hebrew works that survived Italian book- 
burnings. 

Additions to Western Americana included origi- 
nal California items, much as material on the 
Bear Flag revolt and a 1526 edition of the Mon- 
talvo book from which California was named; 
also the papers of Gen. Wm. W. Miller, 2,000 
items on the Pacific Northwest. Important histori- 
cal material was included in letters and docu- 
ments by and about Washington, Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Clay, Lincoln, Greeley, Sherman, Jefferson 
Davis, etc., including a page from Lincoln’s sum 
book of 1824, parts of a speech on slavery, a Fort 
Sumter diary, letters of the Civil War cabinet, all 
given to Yale by A. Conger Goodyear. Katherine 
S. Dreier’s library on modern art came to Yale, 
as well as her editions and letters of Oscar Wilde 
and other authors. 
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Public Libraries in Large U. S. Cities 


Population of 100,000 or more 
Source: United States Office of Education; data for 1953 
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Baton Rouge, La... 384,252| 102,198||Omaha, Nebr... .. Ege 
Berkeley, "Calif re 218,280} 566,361 186,701 ||Pasadena, Calif... Senos 
Birmingham, Ala... 1,524'096|  304'582||Paterson, N. J...- 6,986 
Boston, Mass...... 687,790| 2,334,312) 1,682,288 ||Peoria, Hl......... pager 
Bridgeport, Conn. 386,087] _'850,6 339,811 ||Phoenix, Ariz. ..:. 1 188,048 
Buffalo, N. Y..... 6,203} 2,390,415] 1,100,280||Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 2g6. 
Cambridge, Mass.. 98,989] 157,614||Portland, Oreg.. .. 732,543 
Camden, N. J..... 1,85: 199,790) 97,175||Providence, R, I... Ve 
Canton, Ohio, .... 219,296] 1,248,946] 246,138||Reading, Pa...... rors 
Charlotte, N..C...| 161,825} ‘599'290| 173,197||Richmond, Va. . .. 164, 
Chatt'nooga, Tenn. 1 43,998 123,589||Rochester, N. Y... 552,557 2 pian 4 
Cincinnati, Ohio...| 1,682,189] 3,350,537] 1,558,631||Sacramento, Calif.. 645, me ree 
Cleveland, Ohio...} 2,730, 5,572,383] 3,798,403|/St. Louis, Mo..... 1,064,485} 1,856,0 4 eit 
Columbus, Ohio..: 302,59, 03, 6,774 nah re von 5 542,890} 1,179,977 534, 
e “ 
oes Sigua : 349.798 363:198 gan eens tex 302,423 1,045,002 198,540 
PEDOR eS ccs: 225,000] _ 709,613 3 an Antonio, = f ; $ 
Bavicn, Onto : 501,123} 1,104,5 653,646 ||San Diego, Calif... | 314,386] 1,603,487) _ 521,021 
Denver, Colo..... 550,562} 1,377,602 99,924 ||San Francisco, Calif. 653,352| 2,515,357] 1,078,726 
Des Moines, Ia... : 2,9 8,237 333,918 ||Savannah, Ga.: ‘vaoe 
Duluth, Minn..... 496,767 48,5) Carnegie....... 18,356 39,763 eh 
Elizabeth, N. J.... 232,337; 417,418 223,252 Publie..... 1,344 87 = = 
El Paso, Tex...... 6, 422,070| 137,382||Scranton, Pa. . 125,487] 354,38 66 
4 202,719 504,648 1,732 ||Seattle, Wash. 867,221) 2,888,489] 1,045,668 
Shreveport, La 4 118,798 8,6 127,684 
604,006] 288,913)||Somerville, Mass. . 135,882} 322,833] 149,951 
120,094 32,494||South Bend, Ind... 8,4 725,310 50,427 
= 201,062 80,250||Spokane, Wash... . 225,174 692,778 228,301 
Flint, Mich....... 1,082,269 269,763 ||Springfield, Mass. . 523,8 1,082,368 537,167 
Fort Wayne, Ind... 1,357,009} 575,534||Syracuse, N. Y.... 219,273 94,037} 379,123 
Fort Worth, Tex... 17,551 9,8 Tacoma, Wash.... 266,312 833,766 415, 
Gary,Ind........ 760,941 375,186 }/Tampa, Fla,...... 102,816 03,58) 92,737 
Grand Rapids, Toledo, Ohio...... 611,966] 1,482,769 781,382 
DVILON Aion ecu 6) 791,325 333,268 ||Trenton, N. J..... 217,994 381,8. 5, 
Hartford, Conn.... 821,108 325,711||Tulsa, Okla....... 231,761 795,612 171,345 
Houston, Tex..... 55,704 287,119||Utica, N. Y....... 120,018 305,313 134,695 
Indianapolls, Ind. . 2,027,512 795,242 ||Washington, D. C. 872,750} 1,976,260] 1,480,697 
Jacksonville, Fla... 774,938 177,304||Waterbury, Conn.,. 156,425 23,283) 155,2 
Jersey City, N. J.. 657,562 569,236||Wichita, Kans.... 118,22 572.561 220,276 
Kansas City, Kans, 68,71 8,904 ||Wilmington, Del... 212,204 395,680 191,335 
Kansas City, Mo., 2,254,732 994,246 || Worcester, Mass... 490,635 2,351 418,510 
Knoxville, Penns é 329,430 154,130|| Yonkers, N. Y.... 124,300 513,759 161,760 
Little Rock, Ark... 261,190 1,261|| Youngstown, Ohio. 293,882) _ 865,826| 369,338 
Long Beach, Calif. 1,266,225 564,787 


ixpenditures (excluding capital outlays). 2N. Y¥. Public Library Circulation Dept. 8N. Y. Public 
Library Reference Dept. 4Not a circulating library; 2,583,365 volumes consulted. 

Total number of volumes 51,456,522; circulation of volumes 150,814,299. Expenditures (exc. capital 
outlay) for salaries $50,827,661; books and periodicals $8,968,978, other categories $11,056,525, total 


$70,853,164. Population of area served 46,351,544. 


Scholarships for Americans in Oxford and Rome 


A student with at least junior standing in a 
recognized American college or university may be- 
come eligible for one of 32 scholarships awarded 
annually under the will of Cecil John Rhodes, 
providing two years of study (possibly three) at 
Oxtord University in England. The stipend is 
£600 ($1,680) a year. Information may be obtained 
from Courtney Smith, American Secretary of the 
Rhodes Scholarships, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The American Academy in Rome, est. 1894, 
chartered 1905 by Act of Congress, awards one- 
year fellowships, with possibility of extension, to 
American citizens for the. study of painting, 
sculpture and architecture. A research fellowship 
has a grant of $2,500 and residence at the 
Academy; others have $1,250, residence and trans- 
portation allowances. Information may be ob- 
tained from the American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Recent Population Changes in the State of Israel 


Great changes in population and economy have 
taken place in Israel within the last few years, 
according to a study published in October, 1954, 
by the Population Reference Bureau, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Bureau reported: 

The territory from which the state of Israel 
was made was predominantly Arab during the 
mandate period. In the spring of 1954 89% of 
the population of 1,700,000 was Jewish. 

The number of births over deaths, in terms of 
1,000 of population per year, was 252. in 1953. Al- 
though this is exceeded by Egypt, with 26.9 in 
1952, it is much larger than the rate of the United 


States, 15.1 and of the United Kingdom, 4.5. 
The population is primarily urban, but the 
rural part is increasing faster than the urban. 
The whole country of Israel can be seen from 
a plane 20,000 ft. high. 
A net immigration of 241,000 was estimated 
for 1949, the peak year; in 1951 it was 167,000. 
In 1922 the religious population was 11.1% 
Jewish, 78.4 Moslem; by 1953 it was 89% Jewish. 
Immigration from Southeast Europe was once 
the major group. Asia provided more than half 
the immigrants in 1951. In 1953. Africa provided 
one-half, Asia about one-fourth. 
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American Colleges and Universities 


Abbreviation following name of college: (C) co-educational; (M) has medical hool; (N ded 
etter ge poate ee ee ya pare aren unless otherwixe stated. “Donates laniteeaae 
lege. ro) 2 
s Jeet Rage ee pei ey ent and teachers is' for academic year 1953-54, excluding 


Stu- /|Teach 


Name Location Year| Governing Official dents | ers 
Abilene Christian (C.)........... hate tt Tex 1906 |Don H. Morris......... 1,557 89 
A George de Charms...... 60 16 
Fred J. Plachy......... 534 47 
Paul D, Eddy.......... 2,121 105 
Clarence C. Klein : 279 29 
K. L, Burroughs........ 100 
Wallace Alston...... tale 52: 61 
Deane Malott........ «| 1,621 100 
Norman Auburn....... -| 4,836 180 
Joseph F, Drake.. 1,071 67 
F. Edward Lund. 591 67 
Oliver Carmichael. . 298 286 
Ralph B. Draughon 7,530 437 
Oliver C. are ae 7,300 65 
Ernest N. Pat’ 409 60 
Carter Daviiien (Chan.) 224 345 
Aaron Brown.......... 446 45 
Sister M. Lucia........ 255 30 
y William Whitehouse. ... 1,120 76 
: Reading, Pa Harry V. Masters: ..... 523 51 
*Alcorn A. & M. (C., N.)........ Alcorn, Miss......... 1871 |Jesse R. D. Otis........ 759 50 
Alderson-Broaddus (C.)..2)2..22 Philippi, W. Va...... 1871 |Richard Shearer........ 227 27 
Buegnesy (Cy) 5 scene wie b bie aoc eadville, Pa........ 1815 |Louis T. Benezet....... 974 80 
Pelion Un n(@..| Ns). c.5!t became Columbia, S. C....... 1870 |Samuel R. Higgins...... 35 
< PAMIBNGR (OS) iiss os besser water are pnibriege® Spgs., Pa..| 1912 |Arthur P. Coleman..... 170 18 
; JUDY ROGER: SSS eee 7 Ord ese ‘Alma, Mich: =. ¢....4 1886 |John 8. Harker.....-.., 533 38 
aweno ONE ee ei Milwaukee, Wis...... 1936 |Sister M. Augustine.... 566 63 
American Coll. for Girls........4 Istanbul, Turkey..... 1871 |Floyd H. Black........ 8 655 54 
. American International (C.)..... Springfield, pe ceoheihe 1885 |John F, Hines, Jr....... 1,326 61 
. American Un. (C3)... 60. eae Washington, D.C.... Hurst Anderson PEL eh ris, | 5,326 144 
American Un. of Beirut (C.)..... Beirut, Lebanon Stephen Penrose........ 2,000 584 
American Un. of Cairo (C.)......|Cairo, Egypt Ww. endeliCiaann (act.) 718 60 
AMEE St oo eeteia ie e wiouct enya -|Amherst, Mass. . 6 Charles W. Cole........ 1,061 110 
Anderson (C.) . .|Anderson, Ind ie John A, Morrison.. 5 982 48 
Anna Maria .|Paxton, Mass Sister Irene Marie. . lil 17 
enue (W.) - |So. Woodstock, Wirt 1941 |Mo. Anne Emilienn: . 88 20 
Antioch (C.). .|Yellow Spgs., Ohio.. 1853 |Samuel B. Gould. ; 938 72 
peruse School (a). ..|/Newport News, Va...| 1919 |Fairmount R. White(Dir. ) 434 38 
PA CUTIBG NC lave s as ciel syetekey ve) ote Grand Rapids, "Mich. . 1923 |Arthur F. Bukowski. 560 40 
ona State fe ERE Pyicghcte tonette Flagstaff, Ariz........ 1899 |L. A. Eastburn......... 675. 50 
Arizona State et FES IO OE Deno Tempe, plan oe 1885 |Grady Gammage....... 4,875 200 
OR NOOR UG io cee crentneare.s we eesen, PAE i a tes sie 1885 |Richard A. Harvill..... 5,843 343 
Raceaeas ASR VAN (GS) tare aa os ollege Heights, Ark..| 1909 |Horace E. Thompson... 785 90 
*Ark. Agric., Mech. ig Nor. (C.,N.) Prac Bluff, Ark....... 1873 |Lawrence Davis......,. 1,356 90 
Arkansas Baptist (C., N.)......- Little Rock, ok oo fa 1884 Bandy | Cogge moh Wea Macro 256 25 
PAP HAMSES COS). e sieve sacra eee, inet Batesville, ALK aes 1872 |Paul M. McCain....... 204 20 
Arkansas Polytechnic (C.)....... Russellville, Ark...... AT ar PU ital 3 Res SR 854 69 
Arkansas State (C.)............. State College, Ark....| 1910 |Carl R. Reng.......... 1,804 90 
+Arkansas, Un. of (C., M.)......|Fayetteville, Ark..... 1871 |John T. Caldwell <a weal 5,227 400 
PATIVIRtTONE-CEL)is oss ai <b omic ieca yaa Berkeley, Calif....... 1918 7 Evan Armstrong..... 578 20 
PASI VOR routers titers ohs eng eit ae Wilmore, Ky........}] 1890 |Z. T, Johnson.......... 913 48 
PASH DAIO (Oi. det orc asclelptorun cies 4, Ashland, Ohio........ 1878 |Glenn L. Clayton....... 332 39 
Asia Institute (C.).............. New York, N. ¥....: 1929 |Arthur P eps (Chan.).... 215 44 
Assumption (part C.)........... Worcester, Mass.....| 1904 |Armand Desautels.. . 130 15 
PREMOMR (Cr), wicicee th ctaccgarviems ie sieletel Athens, Ala.......... Perry B. James........ 364 18 
Atlanta University System: 
Atlanta Un. (C., N.)........<. Atlanta, Ga.......... Rufus E. Clement. . 654 65 
Morehouse (C., N.).. ..-|Atlanta, Ga.-. aie Benjamin E. Mays 638 
Spelman (W., . .|Atlanta, Ga Florence M, Read 431 40 
Atlantic Christian (GC) .|Wilson, N. C d Travis A. White.. 480 33 
Atlantic Union (C.). .|So. Lancaster, oe Lawrence Stump. gave 358 27 
Augsburg (C.).... . |Minneapolis, Minn... 1869 |Bernhard Christensen. . . 794 63 
Augustana (C .}Rock Island, Ill...... 1860 |Conrad Bergendoff..... 1,051 88 
Augustana (C.)... .|Sioux Falls, S. Dak...| 1860 |Lawrence M. Stauig.... 693 49 
BRAS E ACCS) coh s erevets aye shel «sis geyeis Aurora DW: eisai ea aa 1893 |Theodore P. Stephens... 641 35 
PAN IGELH CO) Se lece ieicis ate ale sie ble ese Sherman, Tex........ 1849 |John D. Moseley....... 571 42 
Austin Peay State (C.).......... Clarksville, Tenn..... 1929 |Halbert Harvill........ 850 57 
Babson Institute. .............. Babson Park, Mass...} 1919 |Edward B. Hinckley... . 415 31 
PSAKOG UNS (Cuore ose oepeleteras eres Baldwin, Kan........ 1858 |Nelson P. Horn.,...... 468 36 
Baldwin-Wallace, CES Saye Berea, Ohio... 3. 0... 6s 1845 |John L. Knight. ....... 1,348 81 
Baltimore, Tn. of (C.).......;..|/Baltimore, Md....... 1925 |Theodore H. Wilson. ... 1,646 99 
Barat? (W:.)iitecicic. tec cptviel ee ne vy ¥u3 rs ORO POrest, ois 1918 |Mother Margaret Burke. 244 35 
Barver-Scotia (W., N.).......... Concord, N.C....... 1867 |Leland S. Cozart....... 205 20 
Por a COE Gre Specie mesons Gta Annandale, N. Y..... 1860 |James H. Case, Jr...... 223. 41 
IBALNALGUICW))iier co cttle crete cnshns New York, N. Y..... 1889 |Millicent McIntosh..... 1,050) 154 
Barry ‘a> Kan, rie rn aaron Miami, Fla.......... 1940 |Mother Mary Gerald... 384 25 
PAGCOR iercc centers anihie's ausi- abe joe Lewiston, Me........ 1864 |Charles F. Phillips...... 820 55 
Bayior Un. {ce 2 IS es Boonen cree tre Waco, Tex..........| 1845 |William R. White......| 5,437 244 
ESCA VEL CVV 5) orale cueiiious ©) afoje tlelorere ous Jenkintown, Pa...... 1853 |Raymon M. Kistler..... 488 60 
Belhaven (pari CS) eeteac: «, yatayern diene Jackson, Miss........|-1894 |Robert M. Crowe...... 150 27 
PVGUIST ENING 2) ict Gis ie oe iece cise Louisville, Ky........ 1950 |Alfred F. Horrigan...... 326 36 
Hellarmine (C36 7. «= cer eerie Plattsburg, N. Y..... 1952 |Thomas BE. peumebe aa 127 13 
Belmont Abbey (part C.)........ Belmont, N. C....... 1878 AnDeHE Gh aylorjawsss 399 34 
SOLIVONG (Co) icin, crete eecniereins sia eas Nashville, Tenn...... 1951 |R. Kelly White. 5 308 24 
EN Te CES NI ee aeteg Wr ara eee Beloit, Wis..... 1846 |Miller Upton... 5 894 73 
Benedict (C., Ny beet Be ..|Columbia, 8. C.. 1870 |J. A. Bacoats... 772 40 
Benjamin Franklin Un. aie ) ../Washington, D. 1907 |John T. Kenned 895 44 
Bennett (W., N.).... Greensboro, N. C 1873 |David D. Jones 438 36 
Bennington (Ww ) Bennington, Vt. 1932 |Frederick H. Burkhardt, 334 52 
Berea (C.).. Berea, Ky...... 1855 |Francis Hutchins....... 1,136 72 
Berry ey ee ..|Mount Berry, oa Robert Lambert........ 621 80 
Bessie Tift oe -.|/Forsyth,-Ga......0.. Carey T. var fee ce 257 24 
Bethany (C.). Z Lindsborg, TAN er: Robert Mortvedt. ; 310} 39 


(a) A technical institute owned and operated by the Newport News Shipbuilding and 4 Drydock Company 
in the field of shipbuilding and related subjects. 


ee Seen ae Te ee ee 


une-Cookman (C Pee 
Birmingham-Southern Gy). 
ie Bisho ) 

‘ Black ae 


ote Mountain 
Bluefield State ke 
Bluffton (C. 


wdoin..... 
Bowling Green State Un. (C.)...- 
ore Durfee Tech. Inst. (C.) . 
Bradley Un. Ce Sian steacine 
Breovels 10st CB re tae eon 


Cc (W.. 
Bridgeport, Un. of (C.).......... 
% Geticewater (CON ahsio aoe Rh 
Brigham Young Un. (C.).......- 

Brooklyn (C.) 


California Inst. of Tech. 
California State Polytechnic 
*California, Un. of (C., yp 
Berkeley Campus...........-. 
Los Angeles Campus.......... 
Other Sampuses AAS RS oot 


Canisiu 
Capital U MA Ca) vostatonere asst hs 
Cardinal Striteh (Og) Meo. 0 Sera 
Carleton ( 


(C.) 
armaret Morrison Carnegie (W.) 
carroll Bird an stobs aierearetls (ee os 
Carroll {3 Mintel secs sierut ntaetitecy 5 
Carson-Newman (C.)........... 
Carthage (C.) 
Cascade (C.)........ 
Case Inst. of Tech. . 


Catawba (C.) 

Cathedral College of the penne 
late Conception........... 

Catholic Un, of America (C.)... 

Catholic Un. of Puerto Rico (C. 

Cedar Crest (W.) 


TECMDDGIUC. Mey bec ccsiaieisses thik 
Central Missouri St. (C.)........ 
Central State & N.) 
Central State (C)..06. fs token 
Centre (C. 

Ceramics, 
Revise (O)-)) ic sas a useless sy be 
Charleston, Coll. of (C.). Me 
Chattanooga, Un. of (G,); Pa ures 
Chestnut Hill COV incre weanienela ts 
Chicago Coll. of Osteopathy (C.). 
Chicago Medical School (C,)..... 
Chicago, Un. of (C., M.) 
Christian Brothers 


Cincinnati, Un. of (C., M. 
sete, ne Sony 
CG x Vid. 


(W..). 
Clarkson Goll, of Tech. 
Cleary (C.) 


-|Alfred, N. ¥ 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
-|Charleston, 8. C... 
Cc CHRON oe Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


, KY 
Sioux City, Iowa... 
Onn.,... 


Bridgeport, C 
Budecuaier Va.. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Storm Lake, Iowa. 
::|Buffalo, N. ¥ 
..|Tyler, Tex 
..|Imdianapolis, Ind 
.-|Caldwell, N. J 
-|}Pasadena, 


Calif. 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


See peat Calif. . 


Les Angeles, Calif. 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Helena, Mont 


Cc ‘arthage, ay S57, 
Portland, Ore 


.|Cleveland, Ohio. 


Salisbury, N. C. 
-|Brooklyn, N.Y. 


.|Washington, D.C. 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 


Allentown, Pa... 
Shreveport, La.. 
Pella, lowa..... 
Fayette, Mo 


Edmond, Okla 
Danville, Ky 


Chicago, Tll..... 
Chieago, TH ease 
Chicago, Ill....: 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


N, 


‘ Dubuque, ‘Towa. 
-|Potsdam, N. Y....... 
; Ypsilanti, Mich. 


.|Clemson, 8. C,. 


Colby (C. x 
Colgate Un. A, OF MORE MM 
Coll. of Pharmacy, of Col. Un.. 
Colleges of the Seneca: 

CORT) 6 Bede ne ne ge een aaa a 
William Smith 


(a) Ineludin 
at Pembroke. 


a 


Hartsville, 8. C. 


Geneva, N. Y... 
Geneva, N. Y... 


Charleston, S. C...... 
-|New York, 
Orangeburg, 8. C 
-|Claremont, Calif 
ES Claremont, Calif 
.|Atlanta, Ga 


Warrensburg, Mo... : 
Wilberforce, Ohio, .... 


Cedar Rapids, Towa. . 


& Pembroke College (767) and the Graduate School; faculty of Brown University 


Ross..,.. 
Mo. Mary josenke 
Lee A. DuBridge. 

Julian A. McPhee 


Robert Gordon Sproul. . 
Robert Gordon Sproul. . 
Robert Gordon Sproul. . 
William Spoelhof 
Margaret Bauer........ 
Philip E. Dobson....... 
Harold L. sehen 
Mother M. Fredrick... .. 
Laurence M; Gould... .. 
J. On Warner ec ca 
Edith Alexander (Dean). 
R..V. Kavanagh........ 
Fabert D. Steele 


Dale H. Moore. 
Joe J. Mickle. 
Gerrit Lugt 


Charles Wesley so cs x 
W. Max Chambers 
Walter A. Groves....... 
John McMahon (Dean) . 
George N. Reeves...... 
George D. Grice........ 
David A. Lockmiller.... 
Sister Maria Kostka.... 
- MacBain........ 
L. A. Kimpton (Chan.). 

Brother Thomas 


Buell G. Gallagher 
John Seabrook......... 
Frederick ag 3 SBE ee) 
George C. S. Benson. 

James P. Brawley...... 
Howard B. Jefferson... . 
Sister Mary Graham.... 
William G. Van Note... 
Owen J. Cleary 
R, F. as 


Joseph Cc. Robert 
Julius S. Bixler 


E. E, Leuallen (Dean)... 


Alan W, Brown. . 
Alan W. Brown. . 


BaSSSeepeuerspeses 


jeri 
Sas 


geReSegeny 


teaches 


Colo: 
Colo 


Ce, Unset (Cp ise. 
Conver 
Coo 


Cr oe 
Culver-Stockton (C.) . 
Cc Cc. 


ith (M, 
David Lipscomb (C.)........... 
DaVIGSONEE «-'. 005 aac crete ate Cees 
Davis and Elkins (C.) 
Dayton, ro nee (C3). 
Defiance ( 


5 
*Delaware, Un. of (G 
Denison Un. (C. 
Denver, Un. of 
De Paul Un. (C 
DePauw Un. (C. 


pathy & Surgery (C.)......... 
Detroit Inst. of Tech. (C.)... 
Detroit, Wn. Of (C.)5 205 jase « 
Diekinson (GC:) 2.05. .sise)-secanrn ss 
Diarra On (Oe Ny) se stess mee 
Monne (Citic. <crse ole sats sat ain 
Dominican (part C.)............ 
Drake Un. (C.) 
PITOW JGLES (Ci) tens pen soe era eiepare 
Drexel Inst. of Tech. (C.)....:.. 
Dropsie (C.) 
a Ol, LS aie die ailern ace, hana 
Dubuaue, niet (C.) 5). satare athe: 
Duchesne (W. ee 
Duke Un. (C., 

Dunbarton Coll. Mi Holy Cross Sige ) 


D’Youville (W.).. 
uesne Un. (C. 
Eariham (C.). 
East Carolina (C.). 
East Central State (C.) Lt. 
East Tennessee State (C.)....... 
East Texas Baptist (C.)......... 
astern Baptist (C.) 
Eastern Kentucky State (C.).... 
Eastern Mennonite (C.) 
Eastern Nazarene (C.) 


.|Buffalo, N. Y.. 
..|Pittsburgh, Pa. 
.|Richmond, Ind 


Ani ront & Mech. (C.)..... ea Collins, Colo. 


‘olo. Spgs., Colo..... 
-|Golden, Colo 


New London, Sonat 
Storrs, Conn. JBins sietwrs 


Blair, Ne Dr. 
Hanover, N. 
Nashville, Tern. . ..> 
Davidson, N. 


Xs Dayton,- Ohio. 


Des Moines, Iowa.... 
.|Detroit, Mich........ 
Detroit, Mich Ore trates 
Carlisle, Pa.........: 
New Orleans, La. ..... 
Crete, Nebr:.....-... 
San Rafael, Calif..... 
Des Moines, 
Madison, NO Tiians 
Philadelphia, Pa... . 
Ae eey epee StS Sage 
Springfield, M 
Dubuque, Iowa...... 
Omaha, Nebr........ 
Durham, N. - 
Washington, D 


Iowa.... 


Johnson City, Tenn... 
Marshall, Tex 
St. Davids, Pa....... 
Richmond, Ky....... 
Harrisonburg, Va..... 
Quincy, Mass..:..... 


Edward Gwathmey. aed 31 
Edwin 8S. Burdell....... 
Russell Cole. .......... 


W.. A; Miller: 22.2). tere 


Leslie B. Ziegler. J. sade 
Donald W. gear ater > 


R. E 
John 8. Dickey eK cups 
Athens C. Pullias,...... 


Andrew L. Seebold.. |. : 
Kevin C. McCann...... 
Jerome H. Holland oa 
Aue A. Perkins. 
A. Blair Knapp 
Chester M. Alter fcpenD 
Comerford J. O’Malley. 
Russell J. eee eee 1,738 


yee W, Edel... ean 
A. Dent. eas sae 
David L. Crawford..... 
Sister Mary Patrick.... 
Henry G. Harmon...... 
Fred G. Holloway...... 
James Creese.......... 


James F. Findlay....... 
Gaylord M. Couchman. . 
Mother Jeannette...... 
A. Hollis Edens........ 
Str. M. Mildred Dolores. . 
Sister Regina Marie... . 
Vernon F. Gallagher 
Thomas E. Jones. . 
John D. Messick. . 
Charles F. Spencer 
Burgin Dossett..... i 
Harvey Bruce.......... 
Gilbert L. Guffin....... 
W.F.O’Donnell....... 
John R. Mumaw....... 
Edward S. Mann....... 
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Eastern New Mexico Un. (C.)....|Portales, N. Mex..... 1934 |Floyd D. Golden....... 893 67 
Edgewood, of Sacred Heart (w. Sie Madison, Wis........ 1927 |Sister Mary Nona...... 441 26 
Blizabethtown (C.)..........-... Elizabethtown, Pa....| 1899 |A. C. Baugher......... 293 30 
BND UrStlCs) ii gute. sce elo eiars at Elmhurst, Til......... 1871 |Henry Dinkmeyer...... 600 55 : 
MILA RCW, <) ite cara tsestioss Teor os a Elmira, N. Y.. 0812: 1855 |Lewis Eldred.......... 252 50 : 
RAG (Ca tere lotearesavre’s cle ae cad oes Elon College, N. G. «-| 1889 |Leon Smith... 2.0.0... 662 43 : 
Emerson GC ity ee ope ee Boston, Mass........ 1880 |S. Justus McKinley..... 286 42 
Emmanuel-“(W,)..... 00222-2255 Boston, Mass........ 1919 |Sister Alice Gertrude. ... 562 76 I 
Emmanuel Missionary oy Me nites Berrien Spgs., Mich...| 1874 |Percy W. Christian..... 881 55 ‘ 
Emory & Henry (C.).. Fe eEUBIOL YG AV Bilt cds... 2 = a0 1839 |Foye G. Gibson......., 542 36 
Pimory Une (C:, Mis. en. ot oe Emory Univ., Ga..... 1836 |Goodrich C, White..... 3,533 377 
Emporia, College SECS), Ser ot Emporia, Kan........| 1882 |Luther E. Sharpe....... 245 28 
Erskine (CG: ) Due West, 5. C...... 1839 |J. M. Lesesne, (act.).... 257 28 
Eureka (C. ..|Eureka, Ill..... -| 1855 |Burrus ee ee haps eared 167 i9 
Evansville (C.) . Evansville, Ind. . 1854 |Lincoln B. Hale. 1,052 72 i 
Fairmont State (C.) .|Fairmont, W. Va 1865 jJohn W. Pence.. 615 62 ; 
Fairfield Un. .|Fairfield, Conn. 1942 |Joseph D. Fitzgerald 875 43 
Farleigh Dickinson (C. . Rutherford, N. 1941 |Peter Sammartino. 3,842 181 
Fen: ) ‘|Cleveland, Ohio 1881 |G. Brooks Earnest. . ‘ 850 210 
Ferris Institute (C.) . |Big Rapids, oe 1884 |Victor Spathelf......... 935 65 
Finch (W.). . |New York, N. Y..... 900 |Roland R. De Marco... 225 45 
Findlay (C2... eRe gecexss vibes aes eae ta Findlay, Bike Beeterhe er 1882 |H. Clifford Fox........ 243 22 
USO MCG IN.) Sno.) eitles wide « Nashville, Tenn...... 1865 |Charles Johnson........ 726 75 
Fiora Alasdonala CW) ast eters Red Springs, N. C....| 1896 |Marshall S. Woodson... 284 30 
*Florida A. & M. Un. (C., N.)....|Tallahassee, Fla...... 1887 |George W. Gore, Jr..... 2,120) 177 
Florida Nor. and Ind. (Ge N,) 2 eeiSt, Augustine, Fla...,| 1892 |Royal Puryear, Jr...... 267 18 
Florida Southern (C.)..........- Lakeland, Fla........ 1885 |Ludd M. Spivey........ 1,280 125 
Florida State Un. (C.).......... Tallahassee, Fia BAR aces 1857 |Doak S. Campbell...... 5,735) 549 
*Florida, Un. of (C.).........--. Gainesville, Fla...... 1853 |John S. Allen (act.).....| 10, *551 729 
Fontbonne (see St. Louis Un.) Z 
Fordham. Un, (C.).. 60 jens ectsee ss w York, N. Y..... 1841 |Laurence McGinley..... 8,670) 433 
Forestry, St. U,of N. Y. Coll, of (C.) Syracuse, WN. Y 1911 |Hardy Shirley (Dean)... 732 147 
Fort Hays Kansas St. (C.)......- Hays, Kan........., 1901 |Morton CE wre 1,300 105 
*Fort Valley State (C.).......... Fort Valley, Gad occ. 1895 |Cornelius Troup. . eo 767 52 
oe Inst, of Deck :..% .:<;..<0 Temont, Tl... ...5... 1942 |E. F. Hoffman......... 87 17 
OPAVCTITIAC GO), ietcies cos sca ets 0s sta e Franklin, BUG a irae sce 1834 |Harold W. eardag ae: 467! 30 
Franklin and Marshall.......... Lancaster, Pa........ 1787 |William Hall vrs 1,025 87 
Prankln Wn! (C,) test. aes eo Columbus, Ohio...... 1902 |Joseph Frasch (Dir. Se sane 70 39 
(c) Including teaching staffs of Barnard llege, College of Pharmacy, Columbia College, New 


York School of Social Work, 


and Teachers Geheee, 


(b) Faculty of Hobart College teaches at William Smith. 


Ts 

Georgetown (C.)..... 
Georgetown Un. rea 
*Georgia Inst. of Tech. (C.). 
Georgia, Medical Coll. cof (CG). 
Georgia State, for Women....... 
*Georgia, U: (Cee RS one hee 
Geo Be 
Getty: RENGHY eee fort 3 oda viens « 
Snvile e state (0235 eied pete ne Stas Se 
Goddard (Ci). esiie tees co wee 
Golden Gate (C,).....-..+.-..+. 
Gonzaga Un. (C.). . 6... eee ee eee 
Good Counsel (W.)..........-.- 


Grand Canyon (C.)............. 
Great Falls. Coll, ot Ors 

Greensboro pare 3s 
e 


Ham den-Sydne 
Hampton Tnstitute MS IN Dish vcs 
PEARMOVEOU Cite we aslo wwe clea 
Sa Sanaa ms CON ce ya 
arding 

H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial. 
Harpur, of a Un. of N. ¥. (C).. 
Haritford ( 
Hartford We Found. (C.)...... 
REALEWICK(C)) ork ves seein cee ee 
Harvard Un. Nek Ce ear ae 
pees (C 
UR MORLOL ss aicve-c esis cue vee tae 
*Hawaii, Un. of ee Pate teary. ccs 


Hillyer (C.).. 
Hiram ( 


Hobart Rene Goll. of The Seneca) 


Hofstra (C, 
Hollins ( 
Holy Cross, Coll. of the 
Holy Family wee 
Holy Names, Coll 
Holy Names (W.) 

Home Economics, St. Coll. of (C.). 
Hood (W. 


of the (W.). 


BEGDO NCCU, Siscia stale Pole ves, cleo coe 


Houghton (C.) 
Howard (C.) 


Howard eee ae, seas De Droaretine reeciie 


eo righ eae 
Humboldt State’ Rchy piecaeiavere, saievat 


Howard Un. (C 


Hunter (C.) 
Huntington (C.) 


Huron (C, 
Huston-T ctun (C. 


Idaho, Coll. of (C.).............] Caldwell, Idaho. ..... 1891 |Margaret Boone (act.).. 
Idaho State O). Pocatello, Idaho.:....| 1901 |}C. W w MuIntecnee ee if 
et enn heat of (OW : pee oe “.....| 1889 |J. EB, Buchanan. . hooks att 
nois - -|Jacksonville, Ill. ..... i 
Tole & ae Chiropody a 1829 |William K, Selden...... 
pot Surgery (C.)i. le Chicago, Ill. . .»../°1912 |Harold W , 
Illinois Inst. of Tech. (G.) 1.1.17; Chicago, Til. 1802 |John-T. Rettaliata.... 7: 
*Tilinois, Un. of (C., M.)........] Urbana & Chicago, Ill} 1868 {Lloyd Morey.........: 
Tilinois Wesleyan Un. (Cc, se Re ietevs Bloomington, Ill...... 1850 |Merrill J. Holmes... . |; 
Immaculata (W.).... 2. ose es eee Immaculata, Pa...... 1920: }'V5 oy crns Stee ncnigen os 
Immaculate Conception Sem ete Darlington, N. J.....| 1856 |Thomas Powers........ 
Immaculate Heart (W.). . Los Angeles, Calif 1916 |Sister M. Thecla... 22! 
Incarnate Word Ree Ue etenareiaraattece San Antonio, Tex..... 1881 |Sister M. CG ‘olumkille. 
Indiana Central (C.)............ Indianapolis, Ind..... 1902 |I. Lynd Esch. 
Indiana Technical.............. Fort Wayne, Ind...,. 1930 |Archie T, Keene. 
Indiana Un. (C., M.)........... Bloomington, Ind... .|} 1820 |Herman Wells. 


Industrial and Labor Relations, 


State Sch. of (C.)............. Ithaca, N. Y...... 1945 |Martin Catherwood (D 
Inst. for Advanced Study (C.)1...|Princeton, N. J....., 1930 |R. Oppenheimer 08 e 
=e ; moe Rerectecsteties Sle Wiis! ¢ ca Aes Rochelle, N, Y..] 1940 |William H. Barnes...... 

LAO (OO ore irs inbates MES, ‘LOWA <0. sss 1858 |James H. 
Iowa, State Un. of (C., M.)...... ‘ Fenchae ee 


Houston, Un. of (C.)............ 


LS SS a ae 


Glenn Bartle (Prov.).... 
Laura Johnson (Dean) . 
Russell H. Stafford 


Hillsdale, Mich 
Hartford, Conn 
Hiram, Ohio 


Hempstead, N. 
Hollins Gollese, V Va. 
Worcester, Mass 
Manitowoc, Wis 
-|Oakland, Calif 


. Everett. . 
. O'Brien. . 
Sister M, Orestes. 
Sister M. Raphael. 
Sister M. Theresa 
Deane Malott 


Irwin J. Lubbers 
Stephen W. Paine...... 
Cake Menihinney (act). 
Harwell G. 


Houston, Tex 
Birmingham, Ala 
Brownwood, Tex 


(a) Successor to Samuel Hust 


on (1900) and Tillotson (1877). : 


J 


Name Location 
tives VER OY BICC) Pe. cia Pe archiote Mt. Pleasant, I ; 
fackson (lass) ( (ee Putts Coli.) hte tens 
DOCEBOW CON, ir Suse nas See Jackson, Miss........ 


(Gd) reat) nobiern ee S Kansas City, Mo..... 

Kansas th Un. = [CEB et ae: Mae Kansas City, Mo..... 
Manhattan, Kan..... 

Ras Wr a Cola Oe een Coe Lawrence, Kan....... 


Salina, Kan.......... 


Lambuth (C.) 


Lenoir B Rhyne (Oooh ssn, 
LeTourneau Tech. Inst.......,.. 
Lewis and Clark (C.). b 
Lewis Coll. of Sci. & Tech 
Limestone (W.)....... 
Lincoln Memorial Un. ( 
*Lincoln Un. (C., N.).. 
Lincoln Un. (C.) 


Loretta Heights (W. 
A. Coll. of Optometry (C.).... 
Ens Paroles pete (C.) 


Louisville, Un. of (C., M. perry Sern Louisville, Ky........ 
paker’ Technological ‘Inst. (C.)...|Lowell, Mass......... 
1S Pee eee Aer oe Baltimore, Md....... 
Lovotn a OS eee eo ep eerie Los Angeles, Calif 
MOY Olas CG.) easel einercnlsts 2-070 -2/Chicago, Te... 2... 
IW ORD RES RU CDS. oo. 0. curesioussesornis sists W. Baden Spgs., Ind.. 
Loyola Un. (onre Cae .| New Orleans, La..... 


Luther (C 


Lynchburg (C). 
Macalester 
MacMurray (W.) 
Madison (part ©. 


Manhatta 
Mrantiattanvilic College of the 
Sacred Heart (W.) 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie (see 
Carnegie Inst. of Tech.) 


aarign KOs) irre)... ate) ee maiden tigers 


RATION (G5) vives crocs aygh sour terse 
Maritime, of St. Un. of N.Y..... 
Wrarlettan(G:)). wicas aac ece eee. 


Fort Schuyler; N. Y.. 
Marietta, Ohio....... 


Governing Official 


J. Raymond Chadwick. . 


Hardy 

John = Riddle. 
Calvert N. Bilis. . 
Weimer K. Hicks. . 


Joseph M. Peach.... 
Earl McGrath...... 


James A. McCain...... 
F. D. Murphy (Chan.).. 
George Richards (act.).. 
George A. Bownan...... 


Rufus B. Atwood 


Herman L. Donovan... . 
Oscar W. Lever........ 
Gordon K. Chalmers... . 
Katherine G. Blyley... . 


Robert T. L. Liston. . 


Perey B. Crawiord. rs 


Leo F. Flo 


Bice Thompson...... 


harvy G. Umbeck. . 
James A. Colston.... 
Sister M. Jane Thoma 
Ralph C. Hutchison - 
Waights G. Henry, Jr 
Paul ere Mo ptsyet age 


Phantes ies TKirkendoile AS 
G. Lamar Harrison..... 
Erminus Stanislaus..... 
Godfrey T,. Anderson... 
Harold D. Fasnacht.... 
Douglas M. Knight..... 
E. George Lawrence.... 
Frederic K, Miller...... 
Martin D. Whitaker.... 
James Owebs.....:.... 

William J. Schlaerth.... 
Hollis F. Price. .....4.. 


Voight R. Cromer. 
R. G. LeTourneau. 
Morgan 8. Odell. 
Paul English. . 
Andrew J. Eastwoo 
Robert L. Kincaid. . 


Sherman D. Scruggs. ... 


Horace M. Bond 


S. Casassa. 
Satioe Hussey. 
John McGrail....... 
W. Patrick Donnelly. 
J. Wilhelm Ylvisaker. 
John W. Long 


Orville W. Waice Biter Bi 
Charles J. Turck....... 
Louis W. Norris........ 
G. Tyler Miller...:.... 
Sister Mary Paula...... 
Wm. W. Warlick (Supt.) 
Arthur Hauck. 5: uses 
V. F. Schwalm......... 
Augustine Philip....... 


Eleanor M. O’Byrne.... 
Francis J. Reine........ 


Linus William.......... 
William F. McConn.... 


Vice Adm. C, Durgin 


USM Rett ic ae. 
William B. Irvine....... 


Franc L. McCleur...... 
Marry 1: Dillin... Sas 
William Trent......<... 
P. Victor Peterson...... 
Richard L. Conolly..... 
Dabney S. Larcaster.... 
Loras Lane 3.\:'s\-eetee 
Sister Frances Walsh.... 
Henry Knoll (Dean).... 
Howard 8S. McDonald... 
S Earl Gui Prainorman so 

i, ROP G. -a eam 
Troy Middleton crater tee 
Philip G. Davidson..,.. 
Martin J. Lydon,...... 
er J. eed rhe 


(1) Post-doctoral research. 


ae “Sa ab ae Se ae — i Oe ein. Re tac 


mt 


HN 


Marywood 
“Mass. Coll. of ¢ 


Baltimore Campus. 

peearvigny S State (C., Ww) 
Marylhurst (W. 
Prenernount a 


M 
Maryville ( ee a: (see St. Louis U.) 
Maryville (C 


Mass. Coll. of P 
*Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
Mass. Maritime ee 


MePherson (C.)......-.--+2+s-> 
Medical Evangelists, Coll. of (C.) 


Meharry Medical Coll. (C., N.).. 
Ribas State (C.) 


Miami, Un, of (C.) 

Mich., of Mining & Tech, (C.). 
*Michigan State (C. 
Michigan, Un. a (CELERY Oo RIN 
Middlebu 
PETATATAC AC.) ints serene « oreininnere o's 
Midwestern ae (C.). 


Milwaukee Sch. of Engineering. . ¢ 
Mines & Metallur Yeo ha Me 
*Minnesota, Un. 0: 


Misericordia, Cotes iy: Vien A : Dal 


Mission House (C.,) 
Mississippi (C.)......... 
Miss. Industrial (C., N.). 
Mississippi Southern (Cc, hae 
*Mississippi State (C.).... 
Miss, State Coll. for Women. 
Mississippi enone (C,, N.).. 
Mississippi, Un. of (C. 


*Missouri, Un. of (C., M.)....... 

Sch. of Mines & Metallurgy (C,) 
Missouri Valley. (C.) 
AUEMENINOUCN: (Oi) fc ves vcd ve cmenes 
Montana School of Mines (C.).. 
*Montana State (C.)..........65 
Montana State Un. (C.)......... 
Moore Institute of Art, Science 

and Industry (W.). 
BMUGEAVIAIL CCS) ct tiuais s avececelacsveie. > 0 
Moravian College for Women.... 
Morehead State (C,)............ 
Morehouse (N)). owe eect. 
Morgan State (C., N.).......... 
Morningside (C 


8 (W.) 

Mt. St. Joseph a ne-Onio, 
College of (W. 

Mt. St. Mary (V 

Mt. St. Mary's (Ww) Wrertpnctentinauchos 

Mt. St. Scholastica (W.) . Wat 

Mt. St. Vincent, Coll, of (w.). 


Riteyat sbciv auecstnsTee e5'S Maryv' 


Oe We 
se Detroit, Mich. 
; Andover, ot oeage 


BES, Stcreipistext che = Marylhurst, Ore.... .: ; 


ille, Tenn...... 
he 4 Eee crores 4 


MePherson, Kan 
Loma Linda and 

Los Angeles, Calif. . 
Nashville, Tenn...... 
Memphis, Tenn...... 
Menlo Park, Calif.... 


.| (SeeMo., Un. wi 
pinnes lis, Minn. 


‘|Itta Bena, Miss...) .: 
Any Wey ee University, Miss... .:. 
Miss. Women's (see 2 Win. Carey Coll.) 


Columbia, Mo........ 
Rolla: Mos, oan ah een 
Marshall, Mo... 


- |Butte, Mont re feiwtetolaiene 


Bozeman, Mont...... 


Missoula, Mont...... 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Morehead, Ky.. 
Atlanta, Ga..... 
Baltimore, Md 


Charleston, W. Va.... 
St. Benedict, Ore..... 
So. Hadley, Mass... . 


./Yankton, S. Dak... .; 


07 aise 


aera eg oa 
Williams 

Mother Mary Helena... 
Mo, M. de Sacre Smith.. 


Jo} i Montminy aodiin 
Samuel M. Best v 


ther Frazar 
Desmond Bittinger. . 


Walter - a herson. 
Harold W. i 


George B. Conneil. . 


Sister Mary Pry oa 
Mother M. ee 


John A. Hannah.. ‘ 
Harlan gee hae tor 


Paul W 


Lynn T. White, Jr. 
Homer Finger, Jr 
Perey L. Dunn. 
John Johnson, Jr. . 
Karl O, Werwath 


M. Frazier . 
hobert ©. Cook. 


Harold Rice (Dean)... . 
Raymond 8. Haupert. 

David Weinland 
Adron Mire 


Leonard Riggleman. . 
Damian Jentges 
Roswell = 


Mt. St. Ares Ohio.. 
eon N. H 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
.|Atchison, Kan 
.|New York, N. ¥ 


MteUintonOry. siveakae cook 
AMEUBION DOME sa ciel. <trcicirininiele sieve cw 


Alliance, Ohio,......: 
Allentown, Pa........ 


Sis. Cath. Marie (D 
Carl C, Bracy. . b Se 
J. Conrad Seegers. . 


12,524 
3,305 
425 


208 
1,153 


22,074 
527 


148 
1,411 
54 


aeScSecee se 


al 


ABBRRIESS Be 


_ 4 Vr.  ..» katana 44 te 2 


Ww. 
*Nebraska, Un. of (C., M. 


Nashotah, 


Omaha, UNebe Poth ont 
ichita, 7 Pere = 
Mairfay, Tey oso... 


New Concord. Ohio. as 


Rie tate Lincoln, Nebr 
Nebraska Wesleyan Un. (C.)..... Lincoln, Nebr....... 
*Nevada, Un. of (C.) :.......... Reno, Nev.......... 
ew Bedford Inst. of Textiles & 


(C 
New Mex. Highlands Un. (C.). 
New Mexico pens of Mining 


tary Inst....... 
New Mexico, Un. of (C.)........ 


ens. sye “| state College, N 


. Mex. 
Las Vegas, N. Mex... 


(O}) A ae ee cae Socorro, N. Mex..... 


Roswell, N. Mex..... 
Albuquerque, N psy © 


New Mexico Western (C. 2) A ee, Silver City, N. Mex,. 


New Rochelle, Coll. of (CW 


New York Medical (C.)......... 
N._Y. School of Social Work sot 


yi cersiete New Rochelle, N.Y.: 
New School for Social Research (C.)|New York, N. Y 


New York, N. Y.: 


Columbia Un. (C.).. .| New York, N. Y. 
New York, State Un. of (a).. .|Albany, INROY SS 
New York, St. Un. of: 

College of Medicine (C. Nie a Brooklyn, N. Y...... 

College of Medicine (C.)...... Syracuse, N. Y....... 
New York Un, (C., M.)......... New York, N. Y.... 
Newark Coll. of Eng. (O79) ron ae Newark, Ndi sos oe 
Newberry reed ex lcs eo tae Newberry, ShiG aye 
Newcomb (see Tulane Un., La. 


ee 
Newton, of Sacred Heart (W.)_ 
Niagara Un. (C.) 
*North Carolina, APeural 6 and 
Technical Coll. of Ke 
North Carolina (C., 


N.). Durham, N. C 
*North Carolina, Un. of (C., M). Chapel 1 Hill, ao Cc. 


eae ieee at Agric. & Eng. (C.).. 
North ; Cantral (C.) ¥ 
North Dakota, Un. of (C., M 
North Georgia (C.)............. 
North Texas State (C.)......... 
Northeast Louisiana St. (C.).. 
Northeastern State (C.) 
Northeastern Un. (C. 
Northern Illinois College of 

Optometry (C.) 
Northland (C.).......'. 
Northwest Christian (C.).. 
Northwest Missouri St. (C.) . 5 
Northwest Nazarene (C.)........ 
Northwesternj(C.)..-........... 
Northwestern State (C.)......... 
Northwestern State (C.)......... 
Northwestern Un. (C., M.)...... 
INS ORV AGH UI) 00750. ferecoedune sysiele 
Notre Dame, Coll. of (W.)....... 
Notre Dame, Coll. of (W.)....... 
Notre Dame (W.). 2.57... 2% 
Notre Dame (W.)....6......-.05 
Notre Dame (W.) 
Notre Dame Seminary.......... 
Notre Dame, Un. of............ 
Oakland City (C.)..........-..5 
Oakwood es. N.) 


Oglethorpe Un. (C.).....-...... 
Ohio Northern Yn. (C.). ; 
*Ohio State Un. (C., M.). 
Ohio Un. (C.).......... 
Ohio Wesleyan Un. aces Dis 


Oklahoma City Un. (C.).. ; 
Oklahoma Coll, for Women 5 
eos ins of (C.. M.yace.. 


nm (C.) 
Ouachita. Baptist (C.) 
Our Lady of Cincinnati (W.) 
Our Lady of the Elms, Coll. 


‘|Monroe, La. 
‘ ‘Tahlequah, Okla. 
.|Boston, Mass. 


. |Chicago, TH... sci< 
.|Ashland, Wisc....... 
.|Eugene, Ore......... 


So OnE Set Ottawa, K 
aerate Case De Westerville, Ohio. .2.. 


.|Newton, Mass....... 


ARI Aer tere Niagara Univ., N. Y.. 


.|Greensboro, N. C.. 


Raleigh, N. C........ 
Greensboro, N. C..... 


Rasa eee a Naperville, cre a8 
*North Dakota eae (eR eee Fargo, N. Dak 
.)...|Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Denton, Tex.... 


Maryville, Mo....... 
Nampa, Idaho....... 
Watertown, Wisc 
Natchitoches, La 
Aliya ORM oasis 5s sels 
Evanston “G Chicago.. 
Northfield, Vt 


Staten Tena Naki 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 
New Orleans, La..... 
Notre Dame, Ind..... 
Oakland City, Ind.... 
Huntsville, . 


’|Athens, oe: ; 


of (W.)|Chicopee, Mass. 


Our Lady of the Lake (part C.)..|San Antonio, Tex... ‘| 1896 
Our Lady of Mercy, Coll. of (W. j: Portland, Math. c22 1915 
Our Lady of Victory (W.)....... Fort Worth, Tex... .- 1931 


Governing Official 


‘Sister Mary Dee....... 
MNO Baller pecs... 


E. J. Workman...... 
Goi, on F. r Ward (Supt... 
caer L. Se 
J. Cloyd Muller...... 
Mother M. Dunkesley 
Hans Simons.......... 


Kenneth Johnson (Dean) 
William 8S. Carlson...... 


H. Potter (act. Dean).. 
Wm. R. Willard (Dean). 
Henry Heald Nei: 
Robert Van eoutone 
James C. Kinard 


Mother Eleanor Kenny., 


Francis Meade........ . 
F.-D: Bluford. >. nie . 
Alfonso Elder.......... 


Robt, B. House (Chan) 
re Bostian (Chan.) . 
K. Graham (Chan.)., 
& Harve Seles Gena maw 
Fred 8S. 


Carl 5 


Richard Feinberg. 
Gus Turbeville.... 
Ross J. Griffeth.. Pea 
John Jones, ..........% 
John E. Riley.......... 
Erwin E. Kowalke...... 
JOH WYSOr . si. oe mies 
Sabin Percefull......... 
J. Roscoe Miller.....<.. 
Ernest N. Harmon..... 
Sister Mary Loretto.... 
Sister Margaret Mary... 
Mother M. Theodosia. 
Mother St. Egbert (act. ). 
Mother Mary Anselm.. 
Thomas Bolduc........ 
Theodore M. Hesburgh.. 
James B, Ook! 250.3 oss 
Garland J. Millet....... 
William E. Stevenson... 
Arthur G. C 
J. Whitney Bunting: 
F. B. McIntosh... 
Howard L. Bevis, . 
John C. Baker. ... 
Clarence Ficken (act 
Oliver 8. Willham. . 
John W. Raley..... aie 
Clustor Q. Smith.....:. 
C. Dan Proctor........ 
George L. Cross........ 
Raymond Blakney...... 
Harold W. Reed 
August L. Strand..:.... 
O. Meredith Wilson.... 


W. Ballentine Henley... 
Andrew B. Martin...... 
J. Gordon Howard...... 
Ralph Phelps, Jr........ 
Sister Mary Grace...... 
Christopher Weldon. .,. 
John L. McMahon..... 
Daniel J. O’Neill....... 
Mother Theresa........ 


873 
28,072 


oll 


285 
59,161 


74 


a) Comprises Colleges of Agriculture, Ceramics, Forestry, Harpur, Home Economics, Industrial ene 


Lal 
nr of,’” 


r Relations, Maritime, Medical and Veterinary; consult those listings. Refer also to ‘“‘N 
under Junior Colieges and Teachers Colleges. 


Ye 


a; ee 


ee SS ae ee Se Sees 


then 


Ozarks, Coll. of the (C. 


Name 


ace (C. 
Pacine, Coit. of the 


Pacific Lutheran oy ..eeveeee, |Parkland, Wash,....- 1394 |S. Oa. 345 te 
Union (C.)... 6. ee eae Angwin, Calif........ 1882 |H. L. Sonnenberg....... 
Pacific Un. (C.).....------ 00s Forest Grove, Ore... .| 1849 4 
‘aine BING) piso bes esis cua atese" ele Augusta, Ga......... 83 |Edmund C. Peters.....- 
los Verdes (C.)......----+-5+- Rolling Hills, IE AS 
Pan American (C.)......-.--+++ Edinburg, Oy Se 1997 (RP, Ward... ..% 
Panhandle A. & M. (C.).......-- Goodwell, Okla....... 1909 |Marvin E. 
val (OR: ieee Geena Parkville, Mo.......- 879 
PaTsOUs (C.) ecw Nec eee ee ees Fairfield, lowa....... 1875 
Pasadena (C.)........---- seers Pasadena, Calif...... 
Paul Quinn (C., N.)......-++++> Waco, Texas........ 1872 
Pembroke (see Brown Un.) 
Pembroke State (C.)......-+.-++ |Pembroke, N. C. 1887 |Ralph D. Wellons...... 
Pennsylvania Coll. for Women. . .|Pittsburgh, Pa 1869 |Paul R. Anderson...... 
Eo enerventa Military .)eee~s|Chester, Pa... 1821 
Penn. St. Coll. of Oprometry (C.)|Philadelphia, Pa. 1919 |Albert Fitch.........-. 


*Pennsylvania State Un. (C.) 


Pennsylvania, Un. of (C., M.) Philadelphia, Pa. 1740 
Pepperdine (C.)............ Los Angeles, Calif....| 1937 |Hugh Timer.: ......--- 
Phila. Coll. of Osteopathy (C.)...|Philadelphia, Pa...... 1911 |William E. Brandt..... 
Philadelphia Coll. of Pharmacy ; 
and Science (C:) Philadelphia, Pa 1821 |Ivor Griffith........... 
Phila. Textile Inst. (C.)........- Philadelphia, Pa. 4 
erie D Smith GRIND! Src eee re Rock, Ark. 
ips Om. (C.).ns ol ke... | Enid, ORB... ......- | 1904 AUSCRS OPiBSS. - - - === 
Rae wens & Surgeons, Coll. of (C.) san Francisco, 
Piedmont (C.).................|/Demorest, Ga........) 1897 |James &. Walter. -..... 
Pittsburgh, Un. of (C., M.)...... Pitabaeah, Pa 
Poly. Inst. of Brooklyn shpat eh ate aoe 
PPMONG (CO jis sais ose ale wie se ees : YOR... << ss 
Portland, Un. of (C.)........... Portland, Oress.2 58 1901 Garin. cee 
*Prairie View A. & M. (C., N.)...|Prairie View, Tex.....| 1876 |Edward B. Evans....... 
Pratt Institute (C.)............: Brooklyn, N. Y 
Presbyterian (C.)...........-.-+-- Clinton, 8. C.......... 
Princeton UN. ..5 0 ee ee ee Princeton, N, J....... 
Leh tithl Wee Oana LH EA RS UR aie William E. Morgan. - 
PFOVIGONCO 32. wicco wise ca ee ete Providence, R. I Robert Slavin....... 
Puerto Rico, Poly. Inst. of (C.)...|San German, P. 
ues Rico, 80 pss of G: Riera aca mio Fapdtass _ E 
Puge on ‘oli, 0 ./Tacoma, Wash. . R. Franklin Thompson. . 
*Purdue U ee) ih ae .|Lafayette, Ind. . Frederick Hovde 2 
Queens (CG). : .|/Flushing, N. Y.. 
eee Bt: , peeeren a Cc. 
uincy, oe pe 
Quinnipiac (C,) .|Hamden, Conn....... 1929 |Samuel Tator.......... 
Radcliffe (W.)..... ....{Cambridge, Mass.....| 1879 . Jordan...... 
poe Aree Ve. Poly. Inst.) Awheng OO; 
andolph-Macon...........+.6+ Shiand, Va... 0.6... J. Earl Moreland....... 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s...... Lynchburg, Va....... ate William F Guillian Jr,. 
Reed (C & Wm OL Gs) esas vt eter oo ara 1909 |George H. Armacost.... 
DODRMC ters ialsisieisrelelb sw ie so, wales ortland, Ore........ 1911 |Dunean S. Ballantine. .. 
Weg e rafesiasn cis ayo ereie soe Denver, Colo,........| 1 r 
Regis NaNO TRA Seo caress Weston, Mass........ ee eae oa 
Rensselaer Poly. Inst............ Troy. Nin’. exes wen 18924 on.. 
Seite ed atoms and mails 
ed Sciences (C.)........... rovidence, R. I...... Alpert W. Cl 
*Rhode Island, Un. of (C.)....../Kingston, R. I. 211. : ma Carl R, one wand pe 208 
Rice Institute (C.).............. Houston, Tex,....... 1912 1,629 126 
Richmond, Un. of (C.).......... Richmond, Va 135 
BLOM BE Cay ghia si sbs pie weletesios © ds Houlton, Me.........| 1848 |Jasper F. Crouse....... 18 
Eicks (OD Ok RR Olah er am RE OSES AER Rexburg, Idaho......| 1888 |John L, Clarke......... 37 
R En Dye eta RR RT Chea Trenton, N. J........| 1885 |Franklin Moore........ 68 
Rio “Grande (UGLY | arta ie SER cara a Rio Grande, Ohio. . ::| 1876 |Chas. E. Davis........- 16 
PRENOI(0):) . fetes base ‘|Ripon, Wise.........| 1851 |Clark G. Kuebler... |) 2: 47 
Rivier (part C.) oh .|Nashua, N. Hamp....| 1933 |Sister Marie Carmeila.. . 27 
Roanoke (C,). Salem, Va.-.........| 1842 /Henry S. Oberly. 35 
ROGHOLG Cue rsire as ci Istanbul, Turkey.....| 1863 |Floyd H. Black... ...: 90 
Robert Wesleyan (C.)..... North Chili 23 
Rochester Inst. of Tech. Ke 5 Rochester, N 129 
eet) Oe ar an 
rasp teases .|Rockford, Til... 2 Mary A } 
Rockhurst (part C.)........ ..|Kansas City, Mo..... 1810 M. i. vee Ricorn: <3 
MPGPEMOND (CL) ose cep cerca Denver, Colo......... 1914 H. Yetter (act.) il 
Rocky Rrountain KES.) aC eesti cere ca Billings, Mont........ 1947 Herbers W. Hines.. 24 
Ist) (COD Lae ea ea Winter Park, Fla.....| 1885 |Hugh F. McKean. 5 67 
Roosevelt Un. (C.)............. Chicazoz tik see 1945 |Edward J. Sparling. . |. - 201 
pea Uhr ewe en ease River Hone TH soso 1901 |Sister M. Timothea...-: 3 84 
OS arats Step ae alo, N. Y........| 1948 |Sister M. Canavan..... 
moe ou Sai Tee Aran Spo a Terre Haute, 1 ina’ .2:!) 1874 Ford L. Wilkinson, are 38 
Lag) Re Oe TOA semont, Pa........| 1921 |Mother M. Ch | 
Russell Sage (W.).. 12200122200: Troy, N. ¥ rysostom , Sy | 
TET {CC aS Ce eee Holly BuEAni Neca 1916 |Lewis A. Froman,....... 51 
‘Rutgers WRC avai cook ke New Brunswick, N. J. 1568 A (ok oe oe ie aan 
Bacred Hears Goll of te (W-y.: (cand CotgeG'te "| 18 er ss elie or 
Myron n oteau, La. . 
Sacred Heart, Coll. of the (W, - .|Santurce, P.R.... 1... -| 1939 Aicener Se rjory Er skine AS 
Sacred Heart Dominican (W.)....|Houston, Tex...) 11° | 1945 |Sister M. Borient pe 5e 
a4 prone Eerenienctereaereyalk tet eetainns Davenport, Iowa..... 1881 |Ambrose J. Burke...._. 60 
Bt ABELL Rf stsre eatin cacele agente Manchester, N. Hamp.| 1889 |Bertrand Dolan........ 54 
t, Augustine’s (C., N.)......... Rialeleh Ne Oss... 1867 |Harold L. Tries... 0... 3 
a8 tered Coll. of (W.).... 00: St. a sepe Minn..... 1913 |Mo, Richarda Peters. ||| 39 
5 eR Rae Ga. apes 2 Atchison, Kan....... ‘ Seal: 
St. Bernardine of Siena (Part C.).]Loudonville, N. Y.... ipey pee heats ae ia 
BiB CEnAId’S 38 o3, nh. os cso Rochester, N. ¥...... 1893 |Wilfred T. Craugh... - 
St. Bonaventure Un. (C. Olean, NvaYe te ose. Juvenal Lal ORNS vy 
St. Catherine, Coll. of (W.)...... St. Paul, Minn....... Sist baat eH 
St, Charles Borromeo Sem....... Philadelphia, Pa... _. F ancls 3. ure SR aS 
St. Edward's Seminary.......... Kenmore, Wash Tone Rh. S Whe i = 
St. Edward’s Un. (part C.)......| Austin, Tex.... pee Brother Sronnep heer, 30 


(a) Faculty of Harvard Wikiversity furnishes instr 
‘uction. 
(b) By merger of Intermountain Union College (1923) and Billings Poly. Inst. (1883). 
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st. Mary ( :(|Kavier, Kan....- 2.2: 1 A.M. : 
ay Ws 5 rp cine e maha, Nebr........ A Mary Alice... =. - 

St Mary’ ne the Springs, " 
AIR CW -) Pas 33, alk o's See ae aie Columbus, Ohio...... . Angelita...... 
ee Arne Ot tide Wi aénteh (W.).. ./Salt Lake City, Utah..| 1926 = 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods (W.)..... - + |St, Mary-of-the- 


B82 38 G 


Ff 


seats 


- 
. 


4 Ww. . DOWwe?s 2. 

St. Teresa, Coll. of asks aS Pr, Kansas te. ee ’Neill..._. 409 
St. Thomas; Coll. of...........- St. Paul, Minn....... 1885 |Vincent J. Flynn....... 1,387 
St. Thomas, Un. of G5 Pd ohare Houston, Tex........ . Guinan.....- 276 
Py IRE ONG Wee. cls stg ee aw Is Sais Latrobe, Pa.......... 1846 |Denis Stritt ter se 661 
St. Xavier Coll. for Women...... Chicago, TH........-. = ar a 267 
PEROT Bo soi hss mons, 6 os Winston-Salem, N. C.| 1772 |Dale H. Gramley......- 342 
CEN ECT (Oy A rrr ee Salem, W. Va........| 1888 |K. Duane Hurley...... 201 
Salve Regina (W.)...... ‘|Newport, R.L....... 150 
San Diego (W.)........ “San Diego, Calit.. ~~ 7° 200 
‘ San Diego State (C.) .|San Diego, Calif...... 6,474 

San Francisco Coll. for Women. .”. |San Francisco, Calif. . 31 
San Francisco State (C.) ;/San Francisco, Calif. - . Paul Leonard........ 8,577 
San nemge eb Un. of (part C.)...|San Francisco, Calif... aoe 1,423 
San Jose State (C.).....:....... San Jose, Calif.......| 1862 |John T. Wahiquist.....- 9,985 

Santa Barbara (see Calif., Un. of) 

Santa Clara, Un. of........-...- Santa Clara, Calif. ite: ee 1,146 
Sarah Lawrence (W.)......-...- Bronxville, N. Y.....| 1928 |Harold Taylor......... 365 
Savannah State (C., N.).........- Savannah, Ga........ William K. Payne...... 975 
ge (C2 ere ee Nashville, Tenn...... L iit ee 157 
pear am e (part C.).......j8eranton, Pa.....2... 888 ae on SR ee 945 
(Ww. . Claremont, Calif Frederick Hard...:... 223 
y 987 
Seattle Un. (C.). ; i . eux. 2,064 
Seton Hall Un. (C.) -{So. f -| 1856 |John L. McNulty. 2,339) 
Seton Hill (W.)... - ee William G. Ryan. . 405) 
Shaw (C. : William R. § 554) 
Sheil Institute (C.)...... tbs . Shell chase 175 
Shelton (C.) Ringwood, N. 1885 Ee i es 165 
‘Sing Dile gig O28 tae oe Le tee oeranewie W.Va.| 1872 |Oliver Ikenberry.....-. 504 
SBnorter: (part Ce) 6. «ops. 3 Fevie emp Gait Sasi is ae 186 
palcqriy stu al C8 ee Berd See) eres Aiton Ti: as saw oes David A. W — ORE Si 221 
ECS SY oe et oe os Memphis, Tenn. ..... Sister Raymunda....... 225 
Siena Heights (W.)...........-. Adrian, Mich. ......- Rev. Mo. ey: Geraid.. 356 
Simmons ener \ Sa ee) ee ae Boston, Mass........ Bancroft Beatley ees 1,544 
2 ie tag a 4 tte ee ee eee Indianola, Iowa... ... William Kerstetter. .... 391 
Sioux F: Sh OR ae se ae Sioux Falis, S. Dak. aS 206 
FIA ATIOFC (Woo) igi cca ere clans olds s Saratoga Spgs., N. Y.. 1,004 
RUNGE OVNI) Siero iats, eee rhe sles ot = Northampton, Mass. . 2,273 
South Carolina, nie = of AO3 Charleston, S. C.. 350! 
*South Carolina S fc N.) . nee. s..C. 1,241) 
South Carolina, on. 0 t (C.) mbia, 5. C....... : 3,700) 
8, Dak. Sch. of hanes, & Tech. (C) Rapid City, 5. Dak.” Earl D. Dake (act.). 475) 
*South Dakota State (C.). . .|Brookings, S.Dak....| 1881 |John W. Headiley...-.-. | 2,069) 
South Dakota, Un. of (C., M an ..-| Vermillion, S. Dak....] 1882 |L D. Weeks....-.- 2... 1 4,554 
Bath DeLas (Oo) gatas cco ss = = 2 Houston, Tex........ 1923 |W, H. Randolph....... : 521 
Mis NE OL tNO. 5c seas +s Sewanee, Tenn....... 1857 |Ed Me Fa ceass : 505 
Southeast Missouri State (C.)....|/Cape Girardeau, Mo. §873 We W. Parkers. o>. 70-0 1,063 
Southeastern Louisiana (C.)..... Hammond, La......- 1925 ‘Clark Barrow.......... : 956 
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Name 
Southeastern State (C.) 


etry ): 

Southern Coll, of I etaeniney U Byes 

Southern Illinois Un. Cc.) 
hodist 5 


*Southern Un. (C., N.),......... 
Southern Utah, Coll, of (C.) (of 
Southwest Missouri St. (C.)..... 
Southwestern (C. a 
Southwestern = 
Southwestern 


Southwestern Un. ( 
Southwestern Un. (C 

Spelman we Atlanta Un. System) 
Spring ep (C.) 

Stanford Un. (C., M). 
Stephen F, Austin St. 
MYerling (©... ees 
Stetson Un. (C.). 
Steubenville, Coli, ‘of (C.).. 
Stevens Inst. of Tech 


Stor: 

Stout Institute 
Stritch Sch. of 
MOM OT (Os) i. ec cue es 0 


* Sul Ross State (G.). iii 0 0602: 


Susquehanna Un. (C.).......... 
Swarthmore ( 
OCG SePIAP iC Wo)o sc. ale enews 
Syracuse Un. (C. 

Tabor 


igi (Ou enc ese cs 
Tennessee Poly. Inst. (C.) js 
Tennessee Temple (C.). 
*Tennessee, Un. of (C., M.): 
Knoxville Campus............ 
Memphis Campus............ 
*Texas, A. & M. Coll. of........ 
Texas Christian Un. (C.) e 
Texas (C., N. 
Texas Coll, of Arts & Indust. (C.). 
‘Texas Lutheran (C.).......... : 
Texas Souvhern Un. (C., N.)..... 
Texas State Coll. for Women. 
Texas Wn, of EN) ((o9 Wet eee 
Texas, Un. of 


Textile Technology, Inst. of..... 
ote © 


Trinity aah mtiicls 
Trinity Un. (C,), i 
BP EIICALO AC. case ns 8c Gare ss 
“ODE CCHSENS ae area 
Tulane Un. (C., 

Newcomb) (W..).... 0.5 ee 
Mba, Un, OL(C.).. oi... ek ce 
RUMBONMIIN HO. sel ca e's ne 
Tuskegee Institute (C., N.)...... 
ROUTING Cote) Pere Siie, Si ves eese'esbrc. ets cosy» 
Union (C. ) 


U.S. Military Academy......... 
U.S. Naval Academy........... 


Ursuline OW. AY ROE er a 
Ursuline College for Women 
*Utah State Agric, (G,).. 


me nd, Fla 
.|Steubenville, Ohio. 


Sey avert gS a earerts g 


.|Tarkio, Mo.. 


‘|San Antonio, Te: 


.| New Orleans, La, 


agno: 
Baton Roos: Sa. Sees 


Cedar City, Pie: 
Sp 


ringfield, 
. | Winfield, Kan. es 8 


:| Weatherford, Okla. . 
s Angeles, Calif 


Georgetown, Tex... : p 


Mobile, Ala... +... 


Hoboken, N.J....... 
Tuscaloosa, Ala...... 
No. Easton, ae 
Harpers Ferry, W 

Menomonie, Wisc... . 
cae Disc 


Sweet Briar, Va...... 
Syracuse, N.Y... :. 
Hillsboro, Kan.:..... 
Talladega, PUR are cours cs 
Tampa, Fia 


Fort Worth, 
Tyler, Tex. Ther Stoe 
Kingsville, Mexuae en 
egtiny Taxes 
-|Houston, MexISFe 6 <5 


Tex ote iste 


Charlottesville, Vegi ie. 
Pony as. Pa 


Angola, Ind. 
Medford, Mass. 
New Orleans, La. 


Tulsa, Okla 


New London, Gonn. |! 
Washington, D.C... 
.|{Kings Point, N. Y.... 


West Point, N. Y.... 


Upland, Calif 


. (Fayette, Iowa........ 


East Orange, N. J.... 
Collegeville, Pa 


Miriam Schumacher . 
William C. Finch 


Andrew Smith . ante 
Donald-C. Stone. 
ieee M. Staley. 


John Sheehan (Dea) 
Walter M. Bur: 
Bryan Wiidenthai Cc 
G. Morris Su, hs oes 


Pannell...) !; 
William Tolley (Chan.).. 
Frank oe (act:) 5% ion 
Arthur D. Gray........ 
Ellwood Nance......._: 
Clyde H. Canfield...... 
Evan H. Bergwall...... 
Robert Johnson........ 


Cloide E. Brehm. ...... 


./O, W. Hyman (V. ce 
David H. 


Morgan. 
McGruder B. Sadler. 
Dominion Glass. 
EK. H. Poteet... . 
ot A. Sagebiel. . 
R. O'Hara Lanier 
John A, Guinn. 
Edward N. Jones... — 
Logan pa ichinat cae 
ree So 


Charles Kraemer......, 
aoe Bi. ROSA isn teres Se 
2B. Mackey. ic ses a 


Sister Mary Patrick. 
Mother Mary Colette. | 
James W. pauls hile, ax 


Lt. Gen. Blackshear M. 
Bryan, USA (Supt.).. 

R._ Adm. Walter F. 
Boone (Supt.). 

. Adm. Fred’k Moos- 
brugger, USN (Supt)... 
John Martin.........., 
Eugene Garbee......... 
Ewald B. Lawson My A 
Norman E. McClure... . 
Mother M. Columba.... 
Mother Marie......... 


ai] 


Sagehh ds 


meytetpesess seatacke 


S mBR RemeneBeFenesy 


509 
537 
234 


ss oe al 


' Education—Senior Colleges 


Stu- 
Name Location Year Governing Official dents 
tah OD. Of 4G. My... - see pes Salt Lake City, Utah..| 1850 |Albert R. Olpin........ 7,142 
S Valdoots Bree (S) Pats Cae a. FS. A ees a 1906 |J. Ralph Thaxton...... 339 
Valparaiso UNi(G.) ences oa alparaiso, PROV ees, oe 1859 a P. Kretzmann ,680 
Vanderbilt cn (@ Mis)2 Rieter Nashville ga gee 1873 |H. Branscomb ene -| 3,198 
WVSRARIOW >) aeteyeiir sci casera A a N. ¥...| 1861 {Sarah G. Blanding... .. ,413 
eo Wyo (Cy Mi)... Gina Burlington, Vt.....:.. 1791 |Carl Borgmann. 2,845 
, N. ¥. State (C.). 121° MEHROR, NEL... vise. e's 1894 |Deane Malott (Dean).. 216 
Ville Madonna (€.). ..ccig seta Covington, Ky... /!!! 1921 |John F. Murphy raw 180 
Ville Maria: (Wi) sic acs ace ae 1 ty Ce ot: ees new tie 1925 |Mother M. upc seri 210) 
WAMBO VANUIG, fo. tans treat Villanova, Pa........ 1842 |James A. Donnellon. 2,214 
Virginia, Med. Coll. of (C.)...... Richmond, i ee ee 1838 |William Sanger........ 1,211 
Virginia Military Institute....... Lexington, Va....... 1839 |Wm.H. Milton, 8 (one) 935 
*Virginia Poly. Inst. (C.)........ Blacksburg, Ae: ey te 1872 |Walter S. Newman..... 3,322 
RSTCLINEN WY <Y os wo ove gers, WE oo Radtords Vai. eens 1913 |Chas. K. garcia Tr 875 
*Virginia State (C., N.)......... Petersburg, BW Bice wanes 1882 |Robert P. Daniel....... 2,215 
Va. Theo. Sem. & bon (C., N.)..|Lynechburg, Va....... 1888 |M. C. Allen............ 174 
Virginia fon Un. (C,, Nj... Richmond, Va....... 1899 |John Ellison........... 901 
Virginia, Un. of (part C., M.) .|Charlottesville, Va.... Colgate Darden, Jr > 3,817 
Mary Washington (W.) .|fredericksburg, Va... Morgan Combs... 1,457 
Viterbo (W.). .|La Crosse, Wisc...... Sister M. Francesca 264 
Wabash<, -. 2055-5 . |Crawfordsville,Ind. . . Frank H. Sparks. 522 
Wagner Lutheran © .|Staten Island, N. Y...| 1883 |David Delo...... 831 
Wake Forest (C,)..........5.-.- Wake Forest, N. C...| 1834 |Harold W. Tribbi 1,747 
Walla Walla (C)).... ood occas oe College Place, Wash. .| 1892 |George W. Bowers. ‘ 1,083 
Vian ss 3 (6/9 es ce ee Waverly, Iowa....... 1862, .|C. HB. Becker". fiasco 673 
Washburn Un. (C.).........-... Topeka, Kan. ...| 1865, |Bryan 8. Stoffer........ 1,944 
ih ete Soe [OW Wes A ae Aen ete Chestertown, Wid Sere 1782 |Daniel Z. Gibson....... 423 
Washington and Jefferson....... ashington, Pa...... 1781 |Boyd C. Patterson...... 495 
lee les and Lee Un........ Lexington, Va....... 1749 |Francis P. Gaines...... 1,025 
Washington Missionary (C.)..... Washington, D. C 1904 |William H. Shephard... 700 
Wash. Sch. of Psychiatry ( mc ashington, D. C....| 1933 |David Rioch........... 270 
*Washington, St. Coll. of (C. 3 ..-|Pullman, Wash....... 1890 |C. Clement French..... 5,318 
Washington Un. (C., M.)........ St. Louis, Mo........ 1853 |Ethan A. H. Shepley....| 10,423 
Washington, Un. of (C., M.).....|Seattle, Wash........ 1861 |Henry Schmitz......... 13,000 
Wayland Baptist (C.)........... Plainview, Tex....... 1909 |A. Hope Owen......... 504 
Wayne Un, (C., M.)......6...6. Detroit, Mich........ 1886 |Clarence Hilberry...... 15,333 
Waynesburg (C.)........+..005- Waynesburg, Pa...... 1850 |Paui R. Stewart. 2.1... : 552 
ebb Inst. of Naval Architecture.|Glen Cove, N. Y..... 1899 |F. E. Haeberle (Adm.) 9 
i Webster (see St. Louis Un.) 
Sar en a eee Aurora, N. Y........] 1868 |Louis Long............ 331 
| Wesleyan’ MartiG,) arcane soe Macon, Ga.......... 1836 |B. Joseph Martin..... 434 
Wesleyan Un.......... Sate Middletown, Conn.. 1831 |Victor Butterfield 801 
| West Baden (see Loyola ) 
| West Liberty State (C.). West Liberty, W. Va.. 1,076 
| West Texas State (C.). Canyon, Tex......... ..| 3,020 
W. Va. Inst. of Reon, (Gdu .|Montgomery, W. Va..| 1895 A 530 
*West Virginia State (C., N ..|Institute, W. Va..... 1891 |William J. L. Wallace. 814 
*West Virginia Un. (C., Maes Morgantown, W. Va..| 1867 |Irvin Stewart.......... 5,551 
y W. Va. Wesleyan (C.)........-.. Buckhannon,,W. Va..} 1890 |Wm. J. pear bOreaa apa 502 
Western College for Women..... Oxford, Ohio’ saccinc 1843 |Herrick B. Young...... 265 
Western Illinois St. (C.)......... Macomb, Ill......... 1899 |Frank A. Beu.......... 1,777 
Western Kentucky St. (C.)...... Bowling Green, Ky...| 1906 |Paul L. Garrett........ 1,605 
Western Maryland (C,)......... Westminster, Md..... 1867 |Lowell S. Ensor........ 631 
Western Reserve Un, (C., M.)...{Clevecland, Ohio...... 1826 |John S. Millis.......... 5,521 
Western State (C.)........----- Gunnison, Colo...... 1901 |Peter P. Mickelson. .... 691 
ION UI AE (G:C Ne cere: virororork cyai'n, ob nog Le BaeH rows Y athe 1900 |David O. Kime........ 319 
WVIGR UN IDSPOD sus an he soos Weeelmiersie reps. Fulton, Mo.......... 1851 |William W. Hall....... 321 
Westminster (C.)........-.2--4: New Wilmington, Paci] 1852) Wil W, Orr. 00 37 seman 1,096 
Weatminster-(Cs). ce. c i niieiille sone Salt Lake City, Utah..| 1975 |J. Richard Palmer...... 391 
WRESSIIONG (CO. )is ca: cue wise 0ie.e teeres Santa Barbara, Calif..) 1949 |Roger Voskuyl......... 323 
Waneston (Cy) co. ewes eee es Wheaton, las Rete We avapere 1860 |V. Raymond Edman.... 1,819 
Wheaton IGP De EP A PORTO IC Norton, Massicome 1834 |Alexander Meneely..... 538 
RM AT ACC!) i. ainerse.sunnieies sare Walla Walla, Sy ash. 1859 |Chester C. Maxey...... 749 
i789 Cool ( OR) ee eRe, eee eee Whittier, Calif). ;-| 1901 |Paul S. Smith.... 1,836 
WIG WOOFER) (O.)) 2. elie ve ce aes Spokane, Wash. 1890 |Frank F, Warren 943 
Wilberforce Un. (C., 5 pera We Fipertores: Ohio. 1856 |Charles Hill... 336 
MOGAG se ictigeitis « opuern's petate Marshall, Tex. 1873 |Julius Scott, Sr. 552. 
Wilkes (CO)... es nes __|Wilkes-Barre; Pa 1933 |Bugene S. Farle 750 
Willamette Un. (C.). ..|Salem, Ore..... 1842 |George H. Smith. ere 1,087 
William Carey (C.) Be . .|Hattiesburg, Mis 1906 \I. E. Rouge...... 4/25: 124 
Wm. Jennings eds Un. (C.)...|/Dayton, Tenn........} 1930 |Judson A. Rudd........ 282 
William Jewell .-|Liberty, Mo......... 1849 |Walter P. Binns........ 756 
William & Mary, ¢ .| Williamsburg, te Beet 1693 |Alvin D, Chandler...... 1,647 
William Penn (C.) ane wey a Iowa......] 1873 |Charles 8. Ball......... 200 
. ith (see Colleges o e Seneca, 
wine Smt 2 s paper eri 2 E caaieists Williamstown, Mass. .| 1793 |James Baxter, 3d....... 1,076 
WW TAME TOT (Cadi seus <5 c eyere ete nceyene Wilmington, Ohio....| 1871 |Samuel D. Marble...... 510 
NWHISOTY CW inde sie ess crepe os Sarasa Chambersburg, Baws 1869 |Paul S. Havens....,.... 314 
Winthrop. (W.)\, .~ isclece sees eras Rock Hill, S.C...... 1886 |Henry R. Sims......... 1,135 
Wisconsin Inst. ‘of Tech. (C.)...:|Platteville, Wisc..... 1907 |Milton Melcher........ 144 
Wisconsin State (C.)........---: Oshkosh, Wis........ 1871 |Forrest Polk........... 816 
Wisconsin State (C.)........-.-. River Falls, Wisc..... 1874 |E. H. Kleinpell......... 735 
Wisconsin State (C.)........-.-. Stevens Point, Wisc..| 1894 |William C. Hansen..... 819 
Wisconsin State (C.).........--. Superior, Wisc....... 1896 |Jim Dan Hill.......... 707 
*Wisconsin, Un. of (C., M.)...... Madison, Wise....... 1848 |Edwin B. Fred......... 17,336 
Wittenberg, (Cie. 5... ote ee Springfield, Ohio..... 1845 |Clarence Stoughton..... 1,017 
WVOMOL OG cree cue tie’s s ala oe whe en hc Spartanburg, S. C....| 1854 |Francis P. Gaines, Jr.... 733 
Woman’s (see N. C., Un. of) 
Woman’s Medical Coll. of Pa..... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1850 |Burgess L. Gordon..... 181 
WOOGSTOG Ky se0eaiaters vis Wha, s) ais. Altes, 0 Woodstock, Md...... 1869 |Joseph F, Murphy...... 279 
Wooster, Coll. of (C.)........--- Wooster, Ohio....... 1866 |Howard F. Lowry...... 1,009 
Worcester Poly. Inst............ Worcester, Mass..... 1865 |Francis W. Roys (act.). . 730 
*Wyoming, Un. of (C.).......... Laramie, Wyo....... 1887 |G. D. Humphrey....... 2,531 
Xavier Un. (part C.)..........5- Cincinnati, Ohio...... 1831 |James Maguire......... 2,982 
Mavier Uns(C.)ucesyale odyeane New Orleans, La. .... 1925 |Mother M. Agatha. .... 1,033 
Yale Un. (part C., M.).......-.- New Haven, Conn....| 1701 |A. Whitney Griswold...| 7,499 
Wankton(G)ist.c cece tae eae: Yankton, S. Dak..... 1881 |J. Clark Graham....... 176 
VeshivasOn. (Cys. ss. tine New York, N. Y..... 1886 |Samuel Belkin......... 1,911 
SWOPE (C:):. 1c seteioic cinid oie dbo ofoi0 Sis York, Nebr.......... 1890 |A. V. Howland......... 114 
Youngstown (C.).......-.+0.05. Youngstown, Ohio....| 1908 |Howard Jones.......... 3,067 
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tly 
ing name of college: (C) co-educational; (N) arg a ee 
Ben taly. provident unless otherwise stated. Student enrollment, for yeu aera) ee 


Name Location 


eronnutics, Academy of........ 


Year Governing Official dents ers 


G.C 
All Saints Junior ) Aes Miss Di te pa se 
PASTA TUNIOY (C.). . si..0).-2 we nae qin 2 emer - = Stee 
ee umor. [LOA 1S: Race ene eEy DK fo PCR BIAS aE oa 
PUTITMOPINOI CS, its ces 0sc «sine: ones 2 sale 
SERIGIE (COR a een ‘Thessaloniki, Greece. . one Ree 
Anderson (W.).........-..0000- Anderso: Bs Albert W. 
BMPR SOVC ses a atest ce meine eles Cuthbert, a Roy ae 
Antelope Valley Jr. (C.)......... Lancaster, C: a 7 ere C 
Apprentice School ® Seren caetrce ine Newport pe K. R. Galle (Dean) 
Arkansas City Jr, (C.).........- Arkansas mete Kan “i Hereford 
Arlington ntate (CO le Acree aed Arlington, = a eee Hawes 
Armstron; a se Rite ete 5 lees NO Glen L- 
Asheville-. tmore ye Asheville, e Glyde manele { ) 
Ashland Junior ( Ashland, Ky Hamerseyn ee 
PNUMODS:, vajerccc:s's 4 cele apne Geaeoa te co 
Augusta, Jr. Coll. of ( ugusta 
Austin Junior (C ‘|Austin Minn R.I. Meland (Dean) 
everett Wad siernst .|Danville, Va........- Mranciachonpadn 
BSROORO MO \iociearisitinc cases + Bacone, Okla grh 
Bakersfield (Cepeane ei cian. Bakersfield, Calif..... 1913 - yh Prat 
Baltimore Junior (C.)........... Baltimore, Md.. Ser Hee! oS 
Baptist Bible Sema (Dba Some Sys ray eh '..| 1922 |Eric Bradner (Dean). . 
ay y Junior dep , Mich...... 
a mgr (OS ese See ears were ae cabekaked sank peti a ag: prea} i 
Belvie Pojashib Junior (C.-:/Ralerie tk <-..-.| 4848 [eal Gall (Supt z 
RMN pe Mee ce cig ate. s niesgress sh ,» Tenn,.....} 1951 |R. Kelly White. ....-... 
Bodner $a EV GW rs )icicae vais ccaeeensicce Millbrook, N. Y.. 1891 |Miss Couriney Carroll. 37 
Benton Harbor (renamed Community Coll. & Tech.Inst.) 27 |B. W. Teigen 17 
Pee cS: Mavktinevile, Hy. 1834 |W, Bawin Wiehardaon. || 12 
BSUNGMACC areas yp iire Uist fuse (elec 0 ee » Ky..... : 
igi 5 MDAOL CC.) tesieys sie ie, oe tte Soa ee BK is ee See. = teeny ie a 
m (C, iad 9) Ree = as 
Buteia ys morale eye Bluefield, Va.. 1922 |Charles Harman. 
piveneld te G.). Boise, Idaho 1932 |Bugene Chaffee. = 
Bradford, M 1803 [Dorothy M. Bell 29 
: Brainerd: Minn’ 1938 |J. E. Chalberg (Dean) 1 
C) : Me omen aa 1b04 Rinks oe Shae 15 
Brewton-Parker Junior : ernon, ...| 1904 |Marion Murray........ 
Briarcliff Junior (W.). 5: me ‘|Briarcliff Manor, N. Y| 1905 roo Pace ese, SES Fd 
Eeegepett Fx wae: Inst. (G.)..)...!|Bridgeport, Conn, .... 1924 aes a ae PapsRtye Bs 
Burlington: (C.). 6 ee eee es Burlington, Iowa.... . 1920 a 3 ii 
aaa Teotinloal Tust: (CJ... Glendale, Calif... 1929 |. O. Denny. .......-+. iL 
California Concordia (C,).. ..|Oakland, Calif. ...... 1906 |Oscar ti ve Shee 4 
Cambridge Junior (C.).......... Cambridge, Mass..... 1934 et ic a = Bpoitatere an 
Cameron State Agric. (C.)....... Lawton, Okla... ..... 1908 |C. yon oe ate 3 
TTDI COE) lai siclec's © see ue nerd Buie's Creek, N. C...| 1926 |Leslie oa SO ean) <5 1 
‘anal Zone Junior (C.).......... Balboa Heights, C. Z.| 1933 |Roger cos Ss Sweatt j C = 
Caney Junior (C.).......5...00. Pippapass, nae AW ee RED 923 |Mrs. A 2 ey be i 
Capitol Radio Eng. Inst. (C.).... Washington, 1927 |E. H. Re so WSS | oe tei He 
Carbon fem) PUMP s Cale elesecnve, 8 oie-pie Price, Utah. .....)..35 1938 baad: s lees en 4 
Carver Junior Fe INS iatncaxeasid hi 9 Rockville, Md...) .: 1950 |Par' . fas OS (Bea. ms 
Casper Junior (C.).............. Casper, Wyo........: 1945 peed r a 
Cazenovia Junior ray Se Cazenovia, N. Y..... 1824 |Isabel Phisterer . ae 
Centenary Junior (W.).......... Hackettstown, N. J...| 1867 nena W. Seay onic. ss . 
Centerville Junior (C.).......... Centerville, Iowa..... 1930 zi Ruggles (Dean). is 
Central Christian (C.). ..|Bartlesville, Okla.....| 1950 L Re Wilson .<o. wee BH 
IBRDPAIN G2) eer hss ane lowaieinns MePherson, Kan..... 1914 |G. Edgar Whiteman: oe 
Central Tech. Inst. (C.)......... Kansas Cit: C. L. Foster. a me 
Centralia Junior (C.).. . |Centralia, James M. Starr. . ae ia a 
Centralia Township Jr. c. Centralia, Ill meavers Bikini ean) me 
Chaffey (C.)....... Ontario, Calif Daniel Millik acne ; an bs 
Chanute Junior (C,)... .|Chanute, uy Howard Jester (Dean).. a. 
Charlotte (C.). . |Charlotte, Miss BonnieCone(Dir.) . 
Pace ane “ot Fine Arts ( .|Chicago, in Ruth Bord. oS sass. ini: 2 
cago City Junior: 
Herzl Branch (C.)............ Chicago, Ill James McCallister sae ee 
Woodrow Wilson Branch (C.).. Ss 2, Til HermanRoller (act.Dean) 108 
Chipola Junior (C.)............, Marianna, Fla. 1947 |K.G.Skaggs (Adm. Dean) ii 
POHOWANNCG Siar clwsa bere eee Murfreesboro, N. C...| 1848 |F. Orion Mixon, ....... 24 
NTISHAN ACW.) conic cg cee eee vae Columbia, Mo....... 1851 Saison Cc. aoe a abso Sia ene 36 
Cisco Junior (C.)....2......000, Clscos Tex... cake 1940 se L, Stamey........., 23 
Citrus Junior GS rat anc) «steno cvkte Azusa, Csi. Boater 1915 WK. Tisenine (Dir.) . 35 
RREERIMCMS SI WRC ieibin. bvaiyi nace ach. oaye © Vancouver, Wash..... 1933 pe Fe Gaisery tack eke 50 
Clarke Memorial MS See e es cats Newton, Migs eae 1908- ee 52 Se einen Sek ee 19 
RECON NEN slot wav 46/0 ale'e so-so Clifton, Tex. 2221/52! 1896 |O. C. Salveson........, 7 
Clinton PUNO Clot) werent tertmetctoiecie< Clinton, Towa...) .. 1946 |Paul B. Sharar (Dean). , 20 
Clinton Junior (C., N.).......... Rock Hill, 8. C...... 1894 |Sallie V. Moreland...... 8 
ROBINS AKC) ia cin tt sis wisran od man Coalinga, Calif....... 1932 |Donald Carr (Dean).... 22" 
Coffeyville Coll. of Arts, Science 
& Vocations (C,).. 2 6... cae Coffeyville, Kan...... 1923 |Karl Wilson (Dean)... . 24 
Cogswell Polytechnical (C.)...... San Francisco, Calif. .| 1887 |Hugene W. Smith...... 10 
Colby Junior (W.).............. New London, N. H...| 1837 |H. Leslie Sawyer....... 40 
Colorado Woman's WO ie ee Denver, Colo........ 1888 |Val H. Wilson......... 41 
Community Col. & Tech. Inst. (C.)|Benton Harbor, Mich 1946 IC. G, Beckwith........ 16 
Compton eegatsnt “enw (C.) Compton, Calif...... 1927 |Stuart McComb........ 55 
Concordia 33: ‘ort Wayne, Ind..... 1839 |Herbert Gredemeier... . 14 
Concordia St. Paul, Minn....... 1893 |W. A, Poehler.......... 13 
Concordia ..|Milwaukee, Wis...... 1881 |Leroy Rincker......... 18 
Concordia Collegiate Inst, ( ..|Bronxville, N. Y..... 1881 |Albert B. Meyer....... 20 
Connors State Agric. oN ..|Warner, Okla........ 1927 |Jacob Johnson......... 22 
Copiah-Lincoln Junior (C)....... Wesson, Miss......... 1928 ‘J. M..Ewing........... 47 


(a) A technical institute owned and operated b: 


Company in the field of shipbuilding and related technical subjects. 


y the Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock 


rm Arizona Jr. (c. Dera tears 
Eastern Okla. A. & M. 


Estherville Junior ve 
Eveleth Junior (C 


Everett Jumior (C.)............. 

Patpury (C3) 02. Sk ee ee sie 

Fairfax Hall Junior (W.)........|/Waynesboro, Va...... 
Fashion Inst. (see N.Y., St. “Un. of) 

Ferrum Junior (C. a He ae Ai piety ROPE, VOe. . <aiateni a 
Flat River, ars Coll. of (C.)...... lat aE iter. MO. sce a 
Mint Junior (C.)...:...<)\./..2e%' os Flint, Mich.......... 
Florida Christian (C.)........... ‘Tampa, Pla are 
Fort Dodge Junior (C.). ...|Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
Fort Lewis A. & M (C= Bie cyevaveve Hesperus, Colo....... 


Fort Scott Junior (C.).....: 
Fort Smith Junior (C.)... ; 


..|Fort Scott, Kan. . 


Friends Bible (C. e eae S 


Friendship Junior cat IND) Seioee. Rock Hill, BEC os 
Fullerton Junior (C.)...........|Fullerton, Calif...... 
Gainesville Junior (C.)....... ...|Gainesville, Tex...... 
Garden City Junior (C.)......... Garden City, Kan.... 
Gardner-Webb Junior (C.).......|Boiling Spgs., N.C... 
Garland School (W.)............ Boston, Mass........ 


Georgetown Visitation Jr. ..|Washington, D. C.... 
Georgia Military Academy....../College Park, Ga..... 
Georgia Military ,.|Milledgeville, Ga..... 


Georgia Southwestern (C.).. -|Americus, Ga: ......, 
GicudaleHC.) 7 oe no tee sso ateraes Glendale, Calif....... 
Gogebic Community (C.)........ Ironwood, Mich...... 
Gordon Military. ....:......45.. Barnesville, Ga....... 
Graceland SAE Mt. .|Lamont, Iowa........ 
Grand Rapids Junior (C.). .|Grand Rapids, Mich.. 


Grand View (C.) 0. no foe. ew e's Des Moines, Iowa. 
Grant Technical (Oey itttacatsrevarsc) o Del Paso Hghts., Calit. 
Grays Harbor (C.) :|Aberdeen, Wash..... 
Green Mountain Junior (W.)....}Poultney, Vt.. 


Greenbrier (W.)............ Lewisburg, W. Va 
Guam, Territorial San of bes Agana, Guam 
Gulf Par cca Gulfport, Miss. 


Hagerstown Junior (C 
ue eee Bee 


Harcum Junior (W.)..........4.+ Bryn Mawr, Pa 
EIATIIORA. (WV) nie ec winte eke sees W. Hartford, Conn... 
1s hrhanivest ht ( OA) Ree See ie ene ERI Salinas, Calif......... 
Henderson County Jr. (C.)... Athens, Tex......... 
Henry Ford Community (C.).:.. Dearborn, Mich...... 
Hershey Junior (C,)...........-- Hershey, Pa......... 
Rlesstone(C.) orcs fice Pease »..|Hesston, Kan........ 
Hibbing Junior (C.). ....,.|Mibbing, Minn....... 
Highland Junior C.)............ Highland, Kan....... 
Highland Park Junior (C.).......|/Highland Park, Mich. . 
Hinds: Junior (C.) oo. scree sz. = s.08 Raymond, Minn...... 
Hiwassee (C.)... 0... ui wees ,..}/Madisonville, Tenn. 
Holmes Junior (C.).......... ...|Goodman, Miss...... 
Holton-Arms Junior (W.)........ Washington, D. C.... 
Holyoke Junior (C.). ..|Holyoke, Mass....... 
Howard County Junior (C. ye Be cays Big Spring, Tex...... 
Hutchinson Junior (C.). ....|Hutehinson, Kan..... 
Immaculata Junior (W.)......+. Washington, D. C.... 
Immaculate Conception Jr. (W.).|Lodi, N. J.......... 5 
Immanuel Lutheran (C., N.)..... Greensboro, N. C.. 


Imperial Valley (C.). bars i (EM Centro, ‘Calif. ..... 
Independence Junior (C. Sis yori dais ee Independence, Kan. 
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Mary Miller (Dean).... 
Victor Shudick (oan) vs 
William G: 3 
Otis Strickland. 

win 


Guy C. Davis (Dean). ri 
Rev. Mother Geraldine. . 
Sister Jerome (Dean) . 
LeRoy Christophe, Sr.. 
Carl Thorson (Dean) . 
Ww. A. ee 
Leland Medsker........ 
Rose C, Ingalls “ir): ait 
R.A. Harbour!...0.... 00 


Max Bickford (Dean) . 
Orrin Thompson (Supt.) 
E. J. Aalberts 
Paul Taylor (Supt. eeriae. 
Wm. C. eS ea 
Woodward G. Drum. 


E. D. Whisonant (Dean) 
George O. Bierkoe...... 
W.C. Hilburn (Supt.)... 


F. Don Maclay........ 
ili: 


Stanley Emrich........ 
Arthur Mullens (Dean).. 
W. Fred Totten........ 


Cc. W. ‘Trogdon (Dean). 
Elmer 


Ronald von Riesen. 
Stuart M. White. 
Sheldon Jackson........ 
James Goudlock........ 
. Lynn Sheller (Dir.).. 
Roy P. Wilson......... 
J, Re SONOS: 3's cteure™ «cass 
Philip L. Elliott........ 
Gladys Beckett Jones... 
Sister Margaret Sheerin. 
William Brewster....... 


R. E. Dear (Supt.) . 
C.T. Harris see 


y. 
E. B. Sesslons (Dean) 
William Dwyer 
Mother Mary Banas ’ 
Atlee Kepler (Dean) . 


Fred Eshleman (Dean). 
V. H. Fenstermacher.. 
Roy D. Roth........ 
S. A. Patchin (Dean).. 

W. HH. Seaman (Dean) . 
Grant Withey (Dean)... 
. McLendon...... 
Youell 58cm ae ' 
ey Ww. Lorance.....+.. ‘ 
Mildred Brown...... oe 
George Frost (Dir.).... 
William Hunt........ . 
C. M. Lockman (Dean). 
Sister Marie Angele, . 

Mo. Mary Antoinette. . ote 
Wm. H. Kampschmidt. . 
Eugene Waterman (Dir.) 
Fred Cinotto (Dean).... 


Stu- 


223 
6 


‘Teach 
dents | ers 


International, ...... Bene ora . |Beirut meceere 
Tola Junior (C.).,........-.....+-|Tola, Kam... ....-...- 


Itasea Junior (C.)...../....+.-- Coleraine, Minn...... 
fisvakava Junior oe )- teeeaaess+|ulton, Miss......... a 
: Jackson Junior (C.)........+.4-. Tackage, Mich. ...... am 2 ages: 
Ghckeonville C) ER PN ea inc ate Attete eit Jacksonville, Tex..... a —— ives ae 
f Jacksonville Junior (C.)........- Jacksonville, Fla..... 1934 - ul L. Johnson........ 


tee 
oR 
aim 
aie 
y 
ie i ate (GC) vets 
Leicester Junior (C.)............|Leicester, Mass...... 
am! Lewis Coll. of Science & Tech... .|Lockport, Tll......... 
Af MESSED Coy ah aie. gos ace te eoeia: avecece © Lincoln, Dl. .... <2... 
bisa Lindsey Wilson (C.)..........-- Columbia, Ky........ 
ae Little Rock Junior (C.)......... Little Rock, ATk...... 
Lon Morris (C.)......... Jacksonville, Tex. . 
Mais Long Beach Cit; AS ) : 
ak Loretto Junior Wd 
ee ee oye 2. ie: ‘ 
8 eles Harbor Jr. re 
Los oncies Jr. Coll. of Bus. (C,).|Los Angeles, Calif. ... 
oy panel Pacific (C.).). oo. 5s e< Los Angeles, Calif... . 
A. Trade Tech. Jr. (C.)....... Los pagcind ae 
oe Angeles Valley Jr. (Cea ier Van Nuys, Calif...... 
kat Louisburg Junior at i ieiehntet atone Louisburg, N. C...... 
Lower Columbia Junior (C.)..... Longview, Wash...... 
Luther Junior (C.).0........... Wahoo, Nebr........ 
Lyons Township Junior (C.)..... La Grange, Ill........ He Olse. 30 
: Marin,-Coll. of (Ci)... 6 eevee Kentfield, Calif...... 38 
Marion Ua) ersten wits inverg ol e/d coeybvety Marion, Vacs rnecee 96 16 
: ayes eg SSR. rl Shei one vrata ca L. 0 8 
arjorie Webster or Satan . DO nae 
Mere EERE GAD ratatacsta gs cere cuiw a ve Mars Hill, N, C...... e] 848 47 
Marshalltown Junior (C.)....... Marshalltown, Iowa... 13 
MOM IURC)! PNG Gils! cvoo.a dare 04,68 Pulaski, Tenn........ 19 
Mary Brooks School (W.). ..-|Boston, Mass......,. 10 
Mary Holmes Junior (C., N.)....|West Point, Miss... |. 16 
as Mason Pigs Juntor (Coie. Mason City, Iowa.... 21 
Wath ole ACCS RS aa ee McCook, Nebr....... 21 
Mercy aA We .-»+..+|Webster Groves, Mo.. 6 
Meridian Mun: unior (C.) -|Meridian, Miss. . 55 
-|Grand Junction, “Colo. 30 
Grantham, Pa 1909 20 
Metropolitan Junior (renamed Los Angeles Jr. Coll. of Business) 
Middle Georgia (C.)............ Cochran, Ga, 19 19 
Midway Junior (W.). .|Midway, Ky... 1849 9 
Miltonvale Wesleyan (C, :|Miltonvale, Kan. . 1909 14 
Mitchell (C, .|New London, ee 1938 10 
PLIVONOM CC, lente cake sine oe cee’ Statesville, N. ie 1856 14 
Moberly Junior (C,).......-...5 Moberly, Mo. 1927 26 
Modesto Junior (C.)............ Modesto, Calif. . .-} 1921 73 
Moline Community (C.).........|/Moline, Hl........... 1946 45 
Monmouth Junior (C.).......... Long Branch, N. J...] 1933 29 
Monterey Peninsula (C.)........ Monterey, Calif...... 1947 30 
Montgomery Junior (C.)........ Takoma Park, Md....| 1946 24 
PMonticello (W.)s2... cscs eens. Godfrey, Tlie... 2a5n8 1838 18 
Moody Bible Inst. (C.) .|Chicago, Tl)... 22.55. 1886 68 
Morristown Nor: & Tad. ‘(C., N.) .|Morristown, Tenn. |) 2} 1881 9 
Morton Junior (C.)............. 1Cleero, This. 3583 se 1924 21 
Mt. Aloysius Junior (W.). . (Cresson, Pa....cnsa. 1939 )23 
Mt. Sra sunier, CWDS hats alates. Cedar Rapids, lowa...| 1928 |Sister Mary Holland... 206 38 
Mt, St. Clare (W.)..........0.. Clinton, Iowa........ 1918 |Mother Mary Cleary.... 24 16 
Mt. San Antonio te: BORVeasai bone Walnut, Califo vate 1945 |}Geo. H. Bell........... 1,358 62 
Mt. Vernon Junior (W.)......... Washington, D. G.... 1875 |George Lloyd.......... 143 17 
Multnomah (C.). .|Portland, Ore........ 1897 an cere 1,144 58 
Murray St. Sch, of ‘Agric. (C. ye oe ishomingo, Okla..../ 1923 |Clive Murray.......... 276 20 
Muscatine Junior (C .|Muscatine, Iowa..... 1929 |James Loper (Dean). 98 
Muskegon Community (C.).. .|Muskegon, Mich. .|.. 1926 |Allen Umbreit (Dir.)...: 400 
Muskogee Junior (C.). Bessie Huff (Dean)...., 209 23 
Napa (C.).....2.. H. M. MevPherson...... 936 
ee Junior i : Pile ae Waller... 2... 391 20 
ew Haven (C.)....... ake ic: Peterson act. Dir,)} . 698 
New York, State Un. of: ) 
Agric, & Mech. Inst. (C.)......|Alfred, N. ¥......... 1909 |Paul B. Orvis (Dir.).... 983 
Agric. & Tech: Inst. (C.) .-|Canton, N. Y........]| 1909 |Albert French (Dir.).... 372 35 
Agric. & Tech. Inst. (C.). -(Dethi, Now. ssiew 1914 Ne a Kennaugh (act. ai 25 
1d OMG = 9.515 
Agric, & Tech. Inst. (C.)...... Morrisville, N. Y.....| 1908 |M. B. Galbreath (Dir.)..| 552 48 
Auburn Community.......... Auburn, N. Y...5.... 1953 |Chas. einialdered np Seno 113 12 
Broome Co. Tech. Inst. (C.)...|Binghamton, N. Y....| 1947 |Gecil Tyrrell. . Sune 308 32 
Community, N. Y. City....... Brooklyn, N. Y......| 1946 |Otto Klitgord.. eae 2,500 145 
Erie County Tech. Inst. (C.)...'Buffalo, N. Y........' 1946 |Richard DEY:.s ici iecare 799 


i en 
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Location Year Governing Official 
Fashion Inst. of Tech. (C.)....|/New York, N. Y. 1944 |Lawrence Bethel 
Hudson Valley Tech. Inst.....{Troy, N. ¥..-.......| 1953 |Otto Guenther........ ; 
Sento cr y Nee peers roy, N. ¥......+...| 1953 |Otto Guenther......... 
(o8 Taine ee ans Cobleskill, N. Y.....- 1911 |Ray Wheeler (Dir.)..... 
amestown, N. Y.....| 1950 |Frederick Bolman sige or 


1916 |Halsey Knapp (Dir. 
ledgers Sere 


Ben W. Jones...,.....+- 
Ervin French........:. 
‘Bruce Carter . >. . 0... 
L. O. Brockmann..,.. 
Verlin Easterling . 
James McKinley. 
Reece McLendon. f 
Fred’k Wezeman. 2 
iB e Tanis shige joer 
Col. T. O. Wright...... 
Robt. Rodgers (Dir.).. 


Northern Montana (CG. Ese Gia 
Northern Okla. Junior (C.) . 5 
Northrop Aeronautical Institute. . 
Northwest Miss. Jr. (2 AR artes 


Oak Ridge Military OR Se 
Oceanside-Carsbad (C.) 


PAOBSANGS)\. 5a ho Setols co eicre 6 we. vas Murry Wy): 2 clemaeseee 
Ohio Mechanics Inst. (C.)....... Harold hades SR rer 
Oklahoma Military Academy.... a Homer Ledbetter. . 
Okolena (C Dob raat vance atcha ater Miss 1902 Milan Davis........ 
Olympic (C.)...... : os E anes L ‘J; Bias, 2.) cdeeenne 
range Coast (C.) -|Costa Mesa, Calif....] 1947 |Basil Peterson...:..... 
-|Orlando, Fla......-.+ 1941 |Addison Williams. 


wishes Sister Marie (Dean) 


| ¢ Mother Theresa.... 
| fe: enseee-es- (Brooklyn, N. Y......| 1845 |Paul Shafer............ 
Palm B re eet ae deste 
Palo Verde Junior (C.).........- 
aera (Cc. an tie ys Seaparevrees cutest) 1946: | Phil Putnam 5-5 cleo 
anola County Jr. (C.)........- Carthage, Tex. M. P. Raker. eee see 
Paris Junior (CO). e.eee eich: Paria. E J. R. McLemore... .... 
Parsons Junior (C, Parsons, Kan Chas. Thiebaud (Dean) . 
asadena City o.) -..|/Pasadena, C: W. B. Langsdorf end 
-|/Paul Smith, N. Y..... Chester Buxton. 


Peace (W.)........ -|Raleigh, N. = ee Frees 
. H. Johnston. 
Penn Hall Junior (W. 


‘|Ghambersburg, Pa....| 1906 |Sarah W. Briggs........ 


Perkinston Junior (C. »+++/Perkinston, Miss..... J/J. Hayden, Jts, scene 
Pfeiffer Junior (C,).........0655 Misenheimer, N.C... J. Lem Stokes II....... 
ig oC OB pei oar ane aor Phoenix, Ariz Robt. Hannelly es: 

Pierce (C, W.) Sch. of Agric. (C.)|Canoga Park, Calif...| 1947 edwin Lane iee WP) oc 
Pikeville (C.).....-. 2-2. suse eville, Ky........ 1889 JA. A per sah 4555 


(C.) 
Pine Manor Junior (W.)........ Alfred eit Lratapeeare 


Pineland College & Edwards 


Military Institute (C.)........ Willard Blanchard...... 
Piney eee Country Life 
Beh AC. IN.) 2. . 2. ccs oie oni es Laurence Jones......... 


A. R. MacLaren (Dean). 
Luther Bonney (Dean). . 
Basil Jamison (Dir.).... 
Ernest Churech......... 
Ellsworth Briggs (Dean). 
Mrs. J. E. Johnson..... 
Louis LaMotte......... 
Marvin Knudson....... 


Port Huron Junior (C. ) 
Portland Jenior (8.) 
Porterville (C. 

Potomoc State ( 
Vath SUNIOk (O.) 5.24 occ s iatotevecoels 
Prentiss Nor. & Ind. Inst. (C., N-) 
Presbyterian Junior...:........ 
Pueblo Junior (C.)............. 
Ranger Junior (C,)..........+-- Grover Boswell........ 
RCA Institutes, Inc. (C.)....... s George Maedel....../.. 
BEGCOLEV ECG) «cn ave ecisis + waa’: wim sie Gustav Reimer épir5"! 


Pratt, 
Prentiss, Miss. 
N.C 


: ; ‘ Paul Mohr. 

Sacred Heart.(W.)..... ‘ oe z Edward McCarthy 
; Mother “rath Sevier f 

Mother M. Maura...... 


Sacred Heart yunior 


St. Bede Junior. ...:. 60.22.0008 2 Lawrence Vohs......... 
BGR I ORMAL i Seine ois ocdietece, orto, es mye i Bede Luibel........... 
St, Catherine Junior (C.)........ Springfield, Ky....... 1931 |Rev. Mother Margaret.. 
St. Genevieve (W.).-....-...... ville, N. C ¢ Mother Agnes Sharry... 
St. Gregory's Junior............ af Philip Berning......... 
St. John’s (C.). 2... cp eeeee sree 5 Cantheee Carl Mundinger........ 
St. Joseph | mcrae ( (0 reais Nelle Blum (Dean)..... 
St. JOSCPH'S esc etc swe yee vs z Daniel Munday........ 
St. Joseph 8 $ Coil. & Mil. Acad., ys, Kan Terence Muffat........ 
ae Lawrence peer, arpa iene vt ee : Sic: Gerald. Walker... 


Mother M. Borgia 
Richard Stone.... 
May Russell. 
Thomas Holloran, Bi: 
Lambert Mebl......... 
M.M. Bennett... 2.32. 
John Byrnes (Rector). . 


St. Paul's 
St, Petersburg Junior (C.) 
St. Thomas Seminary. . 


St. Vincent's Seminary. Mtg Sahih Philadelphia, Pa...... 1868 |Patrick Flaherty....... 
Salvatorian Seminary........... St. Nazianz, Wis..... 1909 |Jerome Jacobs......... 
San Angelo (C.)..............+.|S$an Angelo, Tex..,... 1928 |Rex Johnston....,..... 
San Antonio (C.)........4.+.+-. San Antonio, Tex. J, OF Lottiny ss cesice ss « 


‘Hollister, Calif. . 1 21] 1919 |Frank Bauman......... 


San Benito County Jr. (C.)...-.. 
San Bernardino, Calif.| 1926 |John Lounsbury........ 


San Bernardino Valley (C.)..:... 


Name 


San Diego Junlor (C, San Diego, Calif.....- 1914 |John Aseltine........ 
San Francisco, City .. (San if..| 1935 |Louis Conlan.......... 
San spo Junior (C.)..... San Luis Obispo, Calif.| 1 
San Mateo Junior (C.).....--..- San Mateo, Calif..... 922 |Blon E. Hildreth... ... 
rte ATA (Cs) :o: 25, Liss enemies Santa Ana, Calif. .... 1915 
Santa Barbara Junior (C.)......- Santa Barbara, Calif 1946 
Santa Maria Junior (C.).......-. Santa Maria, 1920 
Santa Monica City (C.)......... Santa Moniea, Calif 1929 |Wade Thomas......... 
ta SuplIOL (CL). .s. oir. © ped ‘Oia Calif in tic, ee 

Sa Mer (Clee sus ciern ose ole oe yre, Okla..........] 1938 |Arch Alexander........- 

ehrel er Institute AGRA SLL Kerrville, Tex........ 1923 |Andrew Edington...... 
Scottsbluff (C.)............-+-- Seortablatt. Nebr Beith 1932 |Otto Ruff......... 
Seminole Junior (C.)..........-. ‘Seminole, Se Srondierenete 1931 |O. D. Johns (Supt.) 
Sequoias, Coll. of the (C.).-..... Visalia, Calif......... 1926 |Ivan Grookahanks 
BASTION) Beh atte ess <a son gh ASs Redding, Calif. ...... 950 |G. A. Collyer 
Shenandoah (C.).........-..--- Dayton, Va....... 1875 Brady..... 
Bhimer (C1) rs ee ne set t. Carroll, Ill 1853 
Sierra ye AOS: Sarees ..|Auburn, Calif. . 1936 a 40 
Sincla’ Mtoths etre we o's ='e .|Dayton, Ohio. 1887 |C. C. Bussey (Dir.). A ie 
Skagit ‘Valley Junior (C.) Mt. Vernon, Was George Hobson (Dean).. 255 

nead Junior eens Cook 20: 


South Texas (C. 
Southern Baptist (C.) 
Southern Christian Inst. (C., N.). 
Southern Sem. & Junior (W aa oe 
Southern eine Inst. (C) HAA SIR ois 
Southern aT AL) ae ge tee 
Southwest Bap ae 


Spartanburg Junior (C.)..- ROS 
Spring Arbor Junior (C.)........ 
Spring Garden Institute (C.) 


Springfield Junior (C.).......... 
State Fechnleal wnat. (C.)) 6 «sss 
Stephens iy) 

Stockton (C.).... 
Stratford (W.). 
Sue Bennett (C. 
Sullins (W.)...... 


et 


Patt COL Se SOURIS Resear 
Tarleton State 
Temple Junior 
‘Tennessee eee (OC He SON 
PROXATKANA (G,) fei. caves eee es 
Texas Southmost (C.)........... 
Thornton Junior (C.).........6. 
Trenton Junior (C, Ns Sey See oe 


Trenton Junior (C rer 
Trinidad State Junior (C.)......: 
‘Truett-McConnell Junior (C.).... 
Tyler Junior (C 
PPNOMIPUIMOL (O)iccna.ce secs ess 
Urbana Junior (C.)............. 


Valley Forge Military Academy... 
Valparaiso Tech. Inst. (C.). i 
Ventura (C.)...... 


Victoria (C.).. 
Vincennes Un. (C.) 
Virginia Intermont. oe) 
Virginia Junior {¢) 
Voorhees Junior ( ,N. ye 
BPRIATPOTA COS) orate cit rane dren s, asclecseiee 
Walter Harvey qanior (C.). 
Warren Wilson (C.)............ 
Washington Junior (C., N.)..... 
Weatherford (C.) 
OPW Lr) (CCE ae 
Webster City Junior (C.)....... 
Wentachee Junior (C.).......... 
Wentworth Institute............ 
Wentworth Military Academy. . 
Wesley Junior e ct) eee 
Wesleyan Methodist (C.)........ 
Wessington Springs (C.)......... 
West Contra Costa Jr. (C.)..... 
West Georgia (C.).............. 
Westbrook Junior (W.)........ 
Wharton acon Junior (C 


Whitworth (C 
William Woods (W. ) 
Wilmington (C.) 
Wingate Junior Ks 
Wood Junior (C.). 


Yakima Valley Junior (C.) 
YMCA Institute (C.)........... 
York Junior oe Meret ei ste. SeeiT icine, ont 


‘|Walnut Ridge, Ark: 


.|Spartanburg, 8. C. 
pI ing . 
“ See ie eine 


.-|Danville, Va 
..|London, Ky. 
. -|Bristol, Va. 

:.|Moorhead, Miss. 
‘|Hancock, Mich. 


-|Trenton, N. J........ 


Edwards, Miss. ..... EM 


Bolivar, Mo ee hoe 
Summit, Miss........ 


Arbor, Mich. - 


Springfield, 1 
Hartford, conn Se 
Columbia, Mo....... 
Stockton, Calif....... 


Rogersville, ‘Penh. os, 
id Voy OFS Ue elarti SeRI sy 
Stephenville, Tex.cetcts 
Temple, Tex 
Athens, Tenn a eae kG 
Texarkana, Tex...... 
Brownsville, Tex. .... 
Harvey, Ill 
Trenton, Mo......... 


Trinidad, Colo....... 
Cleveland, Ga........ 
'Pyler, “Pesan etic bisiets 
Cranford, N. J....... 
Urbana, Ohio......%. 


Paola, Kan.......... 1924 |Mother M. Secnier eae $1 
Vallejo, Calif... 5.2... 1945 |Harry Wiser:........... 1,720 
Wayne, Pa. ..s...05 1928 ee Dakine (Supt.). 102 

.|Valparaiso, Ind...... 1874 B. Hershman........ 275 
Ventura, Calif. at Hush Price (Dir.) 826 
Montpelier, Vt Ralph Noble. . 144 
Victoria, Tex. . Moore... 804 
Vincennes, Ind Waiter A. Davis 195 

-|Bristol, Va... Rabun Brantley . 275 

..|/Virginia, Minn Floyd Moe (Dean) 207 

.|Denmark, S. C.. 1897 |John Potts........ 144 
Forest City, Iowa. ...| 1903 |Sidney Rand....... 207 

.|New York, N. Y....- 1946 |Robert Lincoln......... 200 

.|Swannanoa, N. C..... 1894 |Arthur Bannerman..... 209 

-|Pensacola, Fla....... 1949 |G. T. Wiggins (Dean)... 140 
Weatherford, Tex..... 1949 |Vernon Parrott,........ 175 
Ogden, Utah......... 1889 |William Miller......... 4,245 

-|Webster City, Iowa. ..| 1926 |Albert Langerak (Dean) . 61 
Wenatchee, Wash....] 1939 |Helen Van Tassell (Dean) 371 
Boston, Mass........ 1904 |H. Russell Beatty. ..... »260 

-|Lexington, Mo....... 1880 |Col. J. M. Sellers....... 370 
Dover, Déel.......... 1873 |J. Paul Slaybaugh...... 146 
Central, 8. C. 1906 |R. C. Mullinax......... 203 
Wessington Spgs., S.D.] 1887 |George Kline... ... 5. 104 

-|Richmond, Calif...... 1949 |Joseph Cosand (Dir.). 2,027 
Carrollton, Ga Baa 1933 |Irvine Ingram.......... 348 
Portland, Me........ 1831 |}Milton Proctor......... 288 
Wharton, Tex........ 1946 IJ. M. Hodges.......... 560 
Brookhaven, Mass....| 1858 |Robert Daniel. 216 
Fulton, Mo.......... 1890 |Tilford Swearingen. ....- 300 
Wilmington, N. C....| 1947 |John Hoggard.......... 226 
Wingate, N. C Budd Smith........... 277 
Mathiston, Miss Charles Morgan........|. 120 
Worcester, Mass Harold Bentley (Dir.). 1,155 
Worthington, Minn W. Donald Olsen (Dean) 121 
Chicago, Ill..... Peter Masiko, Jr. (Dean 8,896 
Wyomissing, Pa T, Glenwood Stoudt. 159 
Yakima, Wash Harold Hoeglund (Dean) 1,209 
Providence, R.I..... 1948 |H. Schaughency (Dir.).. 266 
Work? Paso se tare. 1941 |Robert Dawes......... 235 
Young Harris, Ga. 1886 |Charles Clegg.......... 250 
Marysville, Calif. .,.. 1927 |\J.. 5. Collings. ee 498 


Education—Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 


American Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 


Abbreviations following name of college: (C) co-educational; aN attended predominantly by Negroes; 
(W) women only. Pxraidont unless otherwise stated. Enrollment gures are for 1953-54 academic year. 


Stu- |Teach 
Name Location Year Governing Official dentac| Sere 
eee, tate (GO. Pons jcacs conta mee Albany Glia: se wm ce 1903 |Aaron Brown.......... 505 27 
Alabama State Teachers {: -)....|Florence, Ala. 1873 |Ethelbert Norton....... 922 68 
Alabama State Teachers (C.)....|Jacksonville, Ala. 1883 |Houston Cole.......... 1,689 72 
Alabama State Teachers S . Li ston, ae 1883 [William Hill. oo as. 461 32 
Alabama State Teachers (C. .|Troy, Ala. . 1877 |Charles Smith.......... 1,016 52 
American Academy of Art ( Chicago, Til... 1923 |Frank Young (Dir.).... 600 15 
Ann-Reno Institute (W.)... New York, N. 1927 |Wm. Wagner (Exec. Sa) 109 14 
Appalachian State Teach. ( Boone, N.C... 1903 |B. B. Dougherty. 3147 87 
Arizona State (C. 3 Retr Sarg cose ff, Ariz. 1899 |Lacey Eastburn. 593 48 
Arizona State (C.)......... iii |Bempe, Ariz... : 1885 |Grady Gammage. 4,326, 200 
Arkansas State Teach. (C.).. 11. Conway, Ark 1908 |Silas Snow....... 7202 75 
OETMOE CC) cs 2-2. oigbtne ng aerate Milford, Conn 1886 |Edward Brown... 218 18 
Aroostook State Teach. (C.)..... Presque Isle, Me 1903 |Clifford Wieden... 7 91 10 
Ball State Teachers (C.)........ Muncie, Ind 1918 |John Emens........... 3,337 167 
Barron Co. pore Sch. -(C.)....|/Rice Lake, Wis....... 1907 |F. H. Hake (Supt.)..... 45 5 
tans aS? aided ciatastietes se wieetepre Lindsborg, Kan....... 1881 |Robert Mortvedt....... 277 39 
Blac Teachers ha, Sant oe Spearfish, ui Dak... ... 1883 |Russell Jonas.......... 380 38 
Blucielt State (C., N.). esis Bluefish, 'W Vi Sons 1895 |Stephen Wright, Jr..... 333 37 
Bouve-Boston School (W. yet SS aie Medford, Mass....... 1913 |Ruth Page Sweet “(ir .160 43 
Bowling Green, of Commerce (C.) Bowling Green, Ky...} 1922 |J. Murray Hill, Sr...... 332 20 
Buffalo County Nor. Sch, (C.)...|Alma, Wis........... 1902 |Mark Saxton (Prin. F 31 4 
eenere pete OWN Sha temet cetera Providence, Re lsaacie s 1929 |Thomas Cassidy (Dean). 410 25 
Central Mich. Coll. of Edu. (C.)..|Mt. Pleasant, Mich,..| 1892 |Charles Anspach....... +735 163 
Central Maineouet State (C.)..,... Warrensburg, Mo.. 1871 |George Diemer........, 1,536 108 
Central Wash. Coll. of baw (C.).. eneam Wash.. 1891 |Robert McConnell...... 9435 87 
Chicago Teachers (C.).:.......- Chicago; IN: nou cose 1867 |Raymond Cook (Dean) 1,715 87 
Colorado St. Coll. of Edu. { DES “lGrectay: Colo. 1889 |William Ross.......... ,025 100 
Columbia Co. Nor. Sch. (C.) ‘|Columbus, Wis 1908 |E. G. ay ippermaes (Pr.) 40 7 
Moncord (C)) Vesa. Sew .|Athens, W. va. 1875 |Virgil Stewart.......... 1,141 54 
Concordia Teachers (C, .|River Forest, Il. 1864 pate Kline. 557 47 
Concordia Teachers (C.). ‘|Seward, Nebr... 1894 |L. G. Bickel (act 305 22 
Conn,, Teachers Coll. of ie: . |New Britain, ace 1849 |Herbert Welte 944 130 
| Coppin State Teach. (C., .|Baltimore, Md. 1900 |Miles eel 207 36 
| Danbury State Teach. (C. ne ‘|Danbury, Conn. .| 1904 |Ruth Haa: 380 65 
Delta State Teachers (C.)....... Cleveland, Miss. . aia 1924 |William Kethiey 476 46. 
Dodge County Nor. Sn (C.)....|Mayvill ...| 1925 |Phyllis Ritter (prin)., , 52 5 
Dominican (W.) nig eS it Racine, Syn’ th Sea es 1935 |Sister M. Albertine..... 135 30 
Door Kewaunee Rural Nor. 
Sen. Ey ie See cota oes yee Ania oes Hes otoriok nncek staples an ® 
Dunn County Teachers (C.)..... enomonie, Wis. .... ederic OK aes 
East Carolina (C (CI x 5 - ’ ered Greenville, N. C...... 1909 |John Messick.......... 2,280 106 
East Tennessee State (C.)....... Johnson City, Tenn...} 1911 |Burgin Dossett......... 2,400 130 
East Texas State Teach. (C.)..../Commerce, Texas....| 1889 |James Gee............. 2,160 105 
Eastern Illinois State (C.)....... Charleston, Ill.......| 1895 |Robert Buzzard........ 9358 145 
Eastern Mont. Coll. of Edu. (C.) .|Billings, Mont. ~-«| 1925 |A. G. Peterson. (i. .-<¢: 709 34 
Eastern Ore. Coll. of Edu. ye ‘|La Grande, Ore...... 1929 |Frank Bennett......... 497 43 
East. Wash. Coll. of Edu. sc Jao Cheney, Wash..:....| 1890 |Don Patterson. ..... 7! 866 78 
i of the Sacr 
Eq ht a 7 pet et EES 5 a ie we =o Ni. se tery Pee cote Hod etdactd ae = 
: h City St. Teach. (C.). zabe y, ney boo: ery roy 
Sree State COD) eee Ss See Fairmont, W. Va..... 1867 |John Penee............ 997 él 
Fayetteville St. Teach ee | |Fayetteville, N. . ..-| 1877 |James Seabrook........ 631 39 
Fort Valley State (C., N.)....... Fort Vailey, Ga Cornelius STOUG 2,075 52 
General Beadle St. Teach. oe .|Madison, S. Dak. Vane Lowry. 204 28 
George Peabody (C.)...... . Nashville, Tenn. Henry Hill. 1,920 108 
Georgia Teachers (C.) .|Collegeboro, Ga. Zach Henderson 618 62 
Gorham State Teach, (C.) orham, Francis Bailey. . 520 46 
Great Falls, Coll. of (C.).... Great Falls, Mont James Donava: 446 20 
Green County Nor. Sch. (C.). Monroe, Sirota Otto Lund. res 41 ns 
Harris Teachers (C.)........ St. Louis, Charles Naylor. 5 676 
Henderson State Teach. (C.), Arkadelphia, Ark hens Mosrien acne nas ere 968 71 
Tilinois State Nor. Un Cc Normal, Ill. Sayanond Fairchild. .... 2,472 241 
Indiana State Teach. (C.)......./Terre Haute, Ind..:..| 1870 igh Holmstedt,.... 2,277 93 
Iowa State Teachers CO) ctaceaye fiers Cedar Falls, Iowa....| 1876 Youn Maucker........ 2,303 240 
UCP 9 2) a. SAP eee Specs fthaed, NW Yors oss .s. 1892 |Leonard Job........... 879 78 
NABEROR AGC Yi. Sis an oe eae 5 Jackson, Miss........ 1877 |Jacob Reddix... oc. ws 839 53 
John Herron Art Sch. (C.)......|Indianapolis, Ind..... 4902 {Donald Maptisos (Dir.) . 301 9 
Johnson Teachers (C.).......... WOUMNSON, Vit. sin 3.0). 4 gai 1867 |Odino Martinetti......, 103 15 
Juneau County Nor. Sch. (C.)....|New Lisbon, Wis..... 1916 |Robert Cook (Prin, Veta 31 4 
Kansas State Teachers ey AE Emporia, Kan........ 1863 |John King, Jr.;........ 1,165 aaa 
Kansas State eens LO) tees Pittsburg, Kan....... 1903 |Rees Hughes.........,. 2,122 it 
Fee Tenants Mor, Sok. (C.).. (Antigo; Wises. 1908 |S. MM. Calon (Prin... Nps ie 3 
Yy Nor. Se n at 
Lesley OR sce te oc pettee ne ee ee ee 
SELB ACG) we geetecscn Siete re Lyndon Center, ss Seo crmiey aise 
Bain Goanty Ror. ‘Soh: (C.)...|Merrill, Wis. ........ 1907 |G. J. Olson (Prin.)...... 26 5 
Madawasks: Training Sch. (C. SS .|Fort Kent, Me....... 1878 |Richard Crocker (Prin.). 43 5 
Marian (part C.).. 10... ..seeees Fond Ash rae Wi8 5 t.:0 ieee Pate Peel pete Br iakio ion We 
hers-(C.).....-. Farm: on, Me...... » La. DOREDOPD . co ionizis.ace 
sraine sia te Tea Bene (6 C.)....|Marinette, Wis....... 1907 |T. K. Hocking (Prin.)... 50 5 
Martin Luther (C.)...........4. New Ulm, Minn...... 1884 |C, L. Schweppe........ 138 17 
Maryknoll Teachers (W.)........ Maryknoll, N. Y.....| 1931 |Mother Mary Rogers... 147 25 
Maryland St. Teach. (C., N.)....|Bowie, Md... William Base a Sst a 
Maryland State Teachers (C.)... smoot ee Jefferson B ios ren a 
Maryland State Teachers (C.).. . Towson, Earle Hawkins. . , Pe 
Massachusetts St. Teach. (C.) Boston, Mass. William Looney. 618 
Massachusetts St. Teach. ee Bridgewater, Mass... Senor ot! Re 
St. Teach. (C. tchburg, Mass h We ae 
Massachusetts St. Teach. (WJ. : [Framingham Center Martin 0’ Connor, 514| 39 
husetts St. Teach. (C. ell, 1 eclbsasies) 98 lhae earl waiter nee 
ii ccasmusetts Se Sean S3 Pe sey je a fs aevnae barasterslaee Be a6 
t. Teach. (C. 5 Wow .»| 1854 |Frederick Meier........ 
Praconcbuscee St. Teach. (C. Westfield, Mass.;.... 1839 |Edward Scanlon.,...... a3 a7 
Massachusetts St. Teach. (C.).,.. LAA oa 2 me ee aed 753 eens pata ater ccapenis a TS fed 
or. (C. ; . | Ypsilanti, 6 Se Se b BAM OLE Sina ares ; 
Ey el aoe se ta5: Murfreesboro, Tenn...) 1911 |Q. M. Smith........... ages Pe 
Mills College of Education (W.)..|New York, N. Y..... 1909 |Amy Hostler........... ane ” 
Miner Teachers (C.)...-.+.-+4+. Washington, DAC 1851 |Matthew Whitehead... 3 


-Northern State Teach. (C.). 


M 
New York, State Un. ane 
College for Teachers ie: 4 eee 


N. 
North Dakota St. Teach. (C ite 
North Dakota St. Teach. (C.).. 
North Dakota St. Teach. tS has 
North Dakota St. Teach. (C.).. 
Northeast Mo, aa Teach, (Go). 
Northern Ill. St. Teach. (C.). 

No. Mich. Coll. of Edu. (CG): 

Northern Montana (C.)......... 


Northwest Missouri St. Nos es “ope 
Nursery Training School (C.).... 
Oregon Coll. of Edu. (C.)........ 
Outagamie Co. Normal Sch. (C.). 
Panzer Coll. of Physical Educa- 


Pennsylvania St. Teach. 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. 
Pennsy!vania St. Teach. 
Pennsylvania St. Teach. 
Pennsylvania St. oo 
Pennsylvania St. Teach, 
Pestalozzi Froebel reach, oo 
Plymouth Teachers (C.). ee 
Polk County Nor. Sch. (Cd), Neto OF 
Racine-Kenosha Rural Nor, 


eeielsiele} 


poe 


ODO OF OOOO Oo 
00 


oh h. (C.) 
R. I. Coll. of Education (OO oars 
Richiaga mares Nor. Sch. (C.),. 
St. Benedict's (W.) 


St. eee Toy. Tasty (C. 


Southeast Missouri St. (C.) 
Southeastern State (C.). é 
Southern Ore. Coll. of Edu, (C 
Southern St. Teach. (C.)..... 
Southwest Missouri St. (C.). : 
Southwest Tex. St. Teach. (C.).. 
Stout Institute (C.)............. 
Stowe Teachers (C., N.)......... 
Taylor County Nor. Sch. (C. ys 
Teachers, of Columbia Un. (C.). 
Teach, Inst. of Yeshiva Un. AS a 
Vermont State Teachers (C.).. 
DUIEORDOMOW iss (ates wise ab chs actress wie 
Washington St. Teach. (C.) 
Western Carolina (C.) 


Wilson Teachers (C.) . 
Winston-Salem Teach, (C., Be N).. 
Wisconsin State aie .) 

Wisconsin State (C | 


a St ee 


.|Glassboro, Noe Oeecl rae 
Jersey City, a eae 
Newark, N. J.. ee 
Paterson, N. J. 


Potsdam, N. 


: Ellendale, ee ante 


-|Dickinson, 
-|Mayville, N. 
-|Minot, N, Dak....... 
Valley’ ge s Dak. 
irksville, M: 


. ‘|Deralb: | Per ays 


-|Bloomsburg, Pa. 


.|Plymouth, N. H 


..|Shepherdstown, 
.|Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Bs ‘Ashland, Ore... 
as Springfield, S. Dak 
‘ Springfield, Mo.. 


.|Marquette, Mich... . - 
Havre, Mont......... 


.|Aberdeen, 8. Dak... . . 


Maryville, Mo........ 
Boston, Mass........- 
Monmouth, Ore...... 
Kankauna, Wis...... 


East Orange, N. J. 


California, he é 
Cheyney, Pa.. 
Clarion, Pa....... 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


..-|Edinboro, Pa......... 
re [EDOIANA, OP Bes aici es 
.|Kutztown, Pa........ 


Lock Haven, Pa...... 


. Millersville, Pascoe 


Shippensburg, Pa.... 2 


. |Slippery Rock, Pa. 


./West Chester, Pa..... 
-|Ghicago,: Ti... 1. ses 


St. Croix Falls, Wis... 


Union Grove, Wis. 

Providence, R. I...... 
Richland Center, Wie 
Ferdinand, Ind... : 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 
St. Augustine, 1 ee 


‘10’Fallon, ae 


Lawrenceville, Va. 
.|Huntsville, Tex.. 


Durant, Okla 


.|San Marcos, Tex. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
St. Louis, Mo 
.|Medford, Wis........ 
‘|New York, N.Y. 
NEW. Rei N.Y 


ace Wash.... 
Boston, Mass........ 
eG Conn.... 

Washington, D.C.... 
| eieion salen, NiCe 


Ww. Va. 


eae ae oe 


Wightman 
E. DeAlton Partridge. . 
J. Cloyd Mill 


OP ovis ome 


Margaret Brown....... 160 15 
Harvey Andruss.. ve 726 46 
Harvey Andruss 726 46 
James Duckrey . 411 27 
Paul Chandler. . 415 45 
Joseph Noonan. 763 47 
364 
Shee Geos 1,587 83 
ae ke 834 
oe enrages 553 41 
OES crete 503 
689 68 
Bey Patise aot 597 35 
Rae He ae 793 74 
a a 1,658 89 
Noa pinata 420 30 
hg ake & 285 45 
Soste ae ee 35 4 
Bert Vogel (Prin.)...... 70 
William Gaige......... 490 67 
Roland Koyen (Prin.).. 52 4 
Mother Clarissa Riehl.. 45 
Robert Navin......... 305 35 
Mosher Anna Joseph.. 55 7 
Sister M. Alice......... 125 15 
Sister Margaret re 27 7 
E. H. McClenney, Sr. 1,696 33 
Harmon Lowman....... 2,071 85 
Oliver Ikenberry....... 550 35 
W.-W. Parker of .ss cars 1,272 75 
Soh cats fete 1,065 76 
Gai tenes, S 575 50 
ora 267 31 
he Re, «Me 1,600 110 
1,809 99 
758 59 
eS 343 39 
Eugene Laurent (Pr 55 5 
Hollis Caswell...... 6,992 209 
Samuel Balkin... 400 20 
Alden Carr....... 210 15 
Sister M. Francesca. . 154 29 
Lincoln Sennett... . . 90 14 
Paul Reid 455). ww see 2 646 55 
pradtttenset teva eee 1,475 118 
pid eee loasters 5 4,367 310 
Sew bss ge eka 301 20 
Wosntha Ne 1,798 103 
Pica 375 24 
a 218 52 
a alia alata a 0 
ra Motes 811 38 
BENS et Es er 
J. Martin Klotsche..... 1,808 128 
Horrest Polka, os.ceek 816 59 


Wisconsin State ve Pea taete 


Wisconsin State River Falls, Wis 1874 |B. H. Kleinpell 
Wisconsin State Stevens Point W: 1894 |William Hansen Ser é 
Wisconsin State ; ..|Superior, Wis, . . 1896 |Jim Hill..-..... 746 67 
Wisconsin State (C.)............ Whitewater, Wis.....| 1868 |Robert Williams 801 62 
° e ree 
Canadian Universities 
(C) co-educational; (M) faculty of medicine. 
Stu- |Te 
Name Location Year Governing Official dents eon 

Posie WN s(C3) & sc, 2's. arse rere ebete >|Woltville, Nova Scotia} 1838 |Watson Kirkconnell 5 j 
Alberta, Un. of (C., M.)......-.. Edmonton, Alberta...| 19 Andrew Stewart........ 3,008 ine 
Assumption (C.)......-.....:-+ Windsor, Ont........ by {BCL Lebel, sane 526 
Bishop’s Un. (C.)..............|Lennoxville, Que..... 1843 |Arthur Jewitt (Prin.)... 258 21 
British Columbia, Un. of (C.)....|Vancouver, B. C..... 1908 |Norman MacKenzie....| 5,500) 317 
Carleton: (CA-asm. on steer ipie sisi Ottawa, Ont......... 1942 |Murdoch M. MacOdrum 1,176 97 
Dalhousie AIDA VE tee oe xo Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1818 |A. BE. Kerr............ 1,409 259 
King’s Coll., Un. of (C.) .. |falifax, Nova Scotia..| 1789 |Ray Lawson (Chan.).... 86 14 
Laval University (C.). ? Ferdinand Vandry (Rec.)| 7,275] 1,380 

Mose ree J. F. MeCaffrey. . or, 410 aa 
Macdonald (C.) W. H. Brittain. . 657 70 
Manitoba, Un. of ( Hugh Saunderso 4,021 349 
Mathieu College I. Courigny ....... 262 20 
McGill Un. , M. B, C. Gardner (Cha -| 6,650) 1,191 
MeMaster Un. (C.) George Gilmour........ 1,073 94 
Montreal, Un. of (C.)... O, Maurault (Rector). ..} 15,625) 1,741 
Mt. Bow LR VOY cee. hala ip W. T. Ross Flemington, . 761 59 
Mt. St. Vincent (W.)........... Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1925 |Sister Maria Rossaria. . . 245 20 
New Brunswick, Un. of (C.)..... Fredericton, N. B.....| 1800 |Colin Mackay.......... 767 75 
Notre Dame (C:)... 20 ...cc sce ee Wilcox, Sask......... 1933 |Athol Morray.......... 250 18 
Ottawa, Un. of (C., M.)......... Ottawa, Ont......... 1866 |Rodrigue Normandin... 1,714 300 
Queen's Un. See seen rates ipions Kingston, Ont........ 1841 |William A. Mackintosh.. 2,221 141 
MORRO. FPCALG Lt ta Seite clets sistance. Sudbury, Ont......... 1913 |Alphonse Ramond...... 340 30 
St. Dunstan's (C.) 0. ee es Charlottetown, P. FE. I.| 1855 |R. V. MacKenzie....... 310 25 
St. Francis Xavier Un. (C.)....../Antigonish, N. S......| 1853 |H. J. Somers........... 973 64 
Ste Marys UD. os src ae «te tie 016 ore Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1841 |F. J. Lymch..........6. 233 31 
St. Patrick's (C.) Beles rents chery Ottawa, Ont......... 1929 |Gerald Cousineau...... 323 29 ~ 
Mii cohemns (Oo) Jat Ses ae ete cree oe Catham, N. B:....... 910 |A. L. MeFadden....... 70 20 
Sainte-Anne, College............ Church Point, N.S 1890 |Leopold LaPlante....... 205 1 
Saskatchewan, Un. of (C., M.)...|Saskatoon, Sask...... 1907 |Walter P. Thompson.... 1 199 
Sir George Williams (C.)........ Montreal, Que....... 1929 {Kenneth Norris aoe 2,188 145 
Toronto, Un. of (C., M.)........ Toronto, Ont......... 1827 |Sidney Earle Smith..... 10,353) 1,500 
Western Ontario, Un. of (C., M.).|London, Ont......... 1878 |G. Edward Hall........ 2,567 358 


Greek Alphabet 


Greek English Greek English 
name sound name sound 
Alpha A Eta E 
Beta B Theta Th 
Gamma G Iota I 
' Delta D Kappa K 
Epsilon E Lambda L 
Zeta Z Mu M 


Greek English Greek English 
name sound name sound 
Nu N Tau oh 
Xi x Upsilon U 
Omicron O short Phi. F 
Pi Pp Chi Ch 
Rho R Psi. Ps 
Sigma Ss Omega, O long 


Census of Physicians and Surgeons in U. S, and Territories 
= Source: Journal of the American Medical Assn. 


The official count of physicians who received 
their first license to practice medicine and surgery 
in 1953, published May, 1954, by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Assn., was 7,276 for the U.S., Canal Zone, 
Guam, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. The number of 
physicians who died was 2,421, making the net 
increase in the number of physicians 3,855, which 
was 799 more than the net increase in 1952. 

During 1953°the medical boards of thesetstates 
and territories *ssued 14,434 licenses to practice, 
of which number 6.565 were granted by examina- 


tion and 7,869 by reciprocity between states. Nine 
medical schools had no failures among graduates 
who took medical licensing examinations. They 
were Medical College of Alabama, Stanford, Colo- 
rado, Creighton, Buffalo, Women’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pa., Baylor, Utah and Washington, 

The Council estimated the total number of phy- 
sicians in the United States at the beginning of 
1954 at 218,522, of whom 156,333 were in private 
practice. There were 29,161 internes and residents 
in hospitals, 17,040 in Government services, 9,311 
retired or not practicing and others engaged in 
teaching, research and industrial work. 


Medical Signs and Abbreviations 


Source: American Medical Association 


B (Lat. Recipe), take; 44, of each; ss, one-half; lb., 
pound; 5, ounce; 5, drachm; 0, scruple; M, 
minim, or drop; O, pint; f 3, fluidounce; £5, fluid- 
drachm; 3, 48, half an ounce; 3 i, one ounce; 3 
iss, one ounce and a half; 3 ij, two ounces; gr., 
grain; @.5., as much as sufficient; Ft. mist., let a 
mixture be made; Ft. haust., let a draught be made; 
ad., to, up to; add., add; Ad lib, at pleasure; Aq., 


water; Mac., macerate; Pulv., powder; Pil., pill; 
Solve, dissolve;, St., let it stand; Sum., to be taken; 
D., dose; D1., dilute; Filt., filter; Lot., a lotion; Garg., 
a gargle; a.c., before meals; p.c., after meals; h.s., 
at bed time; Inject., injection; Gtt., drops; Ess., 
essence; b.i.d., twice daily; t.i.d., three times daily; 
q.i.d., four times daily; p.r.n., as circumstances may 
require. 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer Builds Jungle Hospital with Nobel Prize Money 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer, famous French hu- 
manitarian, who is devoting his life to ameliorat- 
ing the lot of natives in the jungles of French 
Equatorial Africa, won the Nobel peace prize in 
1952 and has devoted the proceeds, $33,840, to 
constructing his hospitah at Lambaréné. His 
head nurse, Mile. Emma Hausknecht, who ad- 


dressed audiences in the United States in 1954, 
reported that he had 245 patients with leprosy and 
230 with other diseases. Contributions to Dr. 
Schweitzer’s hospital have been made freely by 
Americans, one house, the Eli Lilly International 
Corp., Indianapolis, Ind., sending 100,000 bottles 
of pharmaceuticals, weighing 29 tons, in 1954. 


yaittt) 


Waa. 
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Colleges With $1,000,000 Endowment or More 


470 
Institution Location 
aesng Christ. Coll.|Abilene, Texas. .... 


OM rela a" , Mich..... 

es Scott Goll. Decatur, Ga...... 
bama Poly. Inst.|Auburn, Ala...... 
f...|Oniversity, Ala.... 

College, Alaska... . 


‘ ville, P.: fs 
e Coll Cambridge Spee. os 

Amer. Coll. tor Girls|Istanbul, Turkey. . 

of Beirut 


Amer. Un, Beirut, Lebanon. 
Amherst Coll...... Amherst, Mass. 
Antioch Coll....... Yellow Spgs., Ohio. 
Asbury Coll. «»»|/Wilmore, Ky. 
Atlanta Un........ lanta, Ga....... 
A ll....-|Rock Island, Il. . 
Austin Coll........ erman, Texas. . 
Babson Inst....... ‘Babson Pk.,Mass. 
Baker Un......... aldwin City, Kan 
Baldwin-Wallace C.. s|Berea, Ohio...... 
Barnard Coll., 3 

Bates Coll. 

Baylor Un. 

Beloit Coll. 


Bennett Coll 
Berea Coll......... 


Berea, 
Bryant of Bus. Adm. 


Paria: Go I. 


Berry Coll......... Mt. Berry, G 
ey Coli OTP AS Bethany, Ww. va. 
Birmingham-South- 

Cinelli Birmingham, Ala. . 
Bishops (0) 0) | Rees Lenoxville, Cana... 
Blackburn Coll.....|Carlinville, Ill..... 
Boston Coll. -|Boston, Mass 
Boston Un.. ‘Boston, Mass 
Bowdoin Col Brunswick, M 
Bradley Un... Peoria Tila. ee 
Brenau Coll. . Gainesville, Ga 
Brown Un......... Providence, 

Bryn Mawr Coll....|Bryn Mawr, Pa 
Bucknell Un....... Lewisburg, Pa 
Buffalo, Un. of..... Buffalo, N. Y..... 
Butler Un......... fndianapolis, Ind 
Calif. Inst. of Tech. asadena, Cal 
Calif., Un. of...... Berkeley, Calif 
Carleton Coll...... Northfield, Minn 
Carnegie In. of Tech.|Pittsburgh, Pa 
Carroll Coll........ Waukesha, Wis 


Case Inst. of Tech. . 
Catholic Un, of a 
Gentral Col Coll. . 
Central 


Claremont’ Graduate 


Claremont, Calif. 
gee Men’s C./Claremont, Calif... 


Clark Coll......... Atlanta, Ga 

Clark un. Saterinty aeress Worcester, Masi 
Clarkson, of Tech...|Potsdam, N 

Coe Co :)) | Pee Cedar Rapids, Ia 
Coker Cot) he in eres Hartsville, 8. C 
Colby Coll. ........ Waterville, Me 
Colgate Un......,. Hamilton, N. Y... 
Coll. of Medicine. ..|Brooklyn, N. Y.. 


1 yan Spgs., » Cold... 


Columbia Un, (a)... 
Connecticut Coll... 
Cooper Union...... 
Cornell Coll........ 
Cornell Un........ 
Creighton Un...... 
Dalhouse Un....... 
Dartmouth Coll... . 
Davidson Coll..... 
Delaware, Un. of... 
DeMazenod Scho- 
lasticate 


Halifax, Canada... 
Hanover, N. H.... 
Davidson, N. 
Newark, Del 


San Antonio, Tex. 


Denison Un.. . -/Granville, Ohio... . 
Denver, Un. of -|Denver, Colo 
DePaul, Un.. Chicago, Ill 
DePauw Un.. Greencastle, In 
Detroit, Un. o Detroit, Mich. 


.|Carlisle, Pa....... 
New Orleans, La. . 
Crete, Nebr......... 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Madison, N. J.... 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
Springfield, Mo... . 
.|Dubuque, Iowa. .. 


Drexel Institute. ... 
Dropsie Coll....... 
Drury Coll,......., 


Dubuque, Un. of.. 


290,0 
31,975,319 

7,000,0' 
9,709,262 


1,450,000 
4,456.7 776 


000||Louisville, Un. of 
100} | Loyola Un samens 


Louistana Coli. 


Loyola Un...... 


00||Loyola Un...... see 


Lycoming Coll..... 
Macalaster Coll... 


0||MacMurray Coll. . 
Maine, Un. of...... (@) 


Macdonald Coll... . 


40||Manitoba, Un. of... 


1,091,599 
1,002,543} |} 


Marietta Coll...... 
Marquette Un...... 
Mary Hardin- 
Baylor Coll...... 
Maryland, Un. ote 
Marymount Coll. 
Nt Atoe won 


:|Louisville, Ky. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


New 
San Fran., Calif. . 
Williamsport, Pa.. 
.|/St. Paul, Minn. . 
Quebec, ‘Canada... ste 


.|Jacksonville, Ill. 


rono, Me........ 
Winnipeg, erie 
Marietta, Ohio. 

Milwaukee, Wis... 


Belton, Texas..... 
.|Baltimore, Md.. 
.|Tarrytown, N. ¥.. 
dette Tenn.. 


Amount institution Location Amount 
1,925,832||Duke Un. ebay .»---|Durham, N.C... ./$18,827,571 
$350,000 Duquesne Un...... Pittsburgh, Pa....} 3,980,000 
See Earn coviiat C.|ataranait ‘Tesaa..-| 1°000-000 
1 4 . Texas : cad ,000, 
3;025,000 Coll........|Elmira, N. ¥...:. 1,000,000 
1,171,084||Emory Un......... Atlanta, Ga....... 25,334,290 
25,000,000||Farleigh Dickinson..|Rutherford, N. J.. 1,200,000 
ae CeO ae a aon Gall. Rated: ia | eae 
oaeiey +875, 
5,140,612 Fordham Un.......|New York, N. ¥.:} 1,432,747 
1,122,4' 
1,199,848 3,500,000 
2,475,878 1,352,311 
000. 2,035,000 
2,400,000 4,255,579 
5,700, 2,000,000 
20,123,572 3,886,939 
2,738,000 3,250,000 
1,822,000 6,000,000 
6,468,500 - ta, 1,145,234 
1,641,285}|Georgia, Un. of.,.../Athens, Ga...... -| 2,333,729 
1,125,000}|Goucher Coll.......|Baltimore, Md....| 2,311,814 
2,074,309||Grinnell Coll...... .|Grinnell, Iowa... 6,622,087 
1,594,760) |Guilford Coll....... uilford .N.C.} 1,166,346 
2'612.557||Gustavus Adolphus. |St. Peter, Le] 13,12/242 
7,192,000||Hamilton Mage . -|Clinton. 5,828,689 
2'135,653||Hamlin Un... .. t. Paul, Minn 4:656,620 
6,260,000 Hampaen-Sydney U. Hampden-Sydney 1,295‘000 
3,178,000||Hampton Inst...... Hampton, Va..... 12,307,754 
1,262,696||Hanover Coll...... Hanover, Ind..... 2,600,000 
16,500,000 G. |Abilene, ‘Texas 1,500,000 
30,000,000||Hartf’d Sem. Found.| Hartford, Conn. 2,685,000 
4,000,000||Hartnell Coll......|Salinas, Calif. .... 2,500,000 
3,270,945] | Harv: LO BAAD Ga Cambridge, a pen 
Haverford Coll. .|Haverford, 9,600, 
1,608,612/| Heidel Coll... hic 1,312,148 
2,800,000}|Hendrix Coll.. 1,937,206 
7-08 eae Hiram Coll. 2,460, 
,411,000]|Hofstra Coll ps 1,365,954 
6,265,000||Hollins Coll. Hollins Coll., nie 1,375,891 
12,293,627||Hood Coll. . ::|Frederick, Md. 1,237,936 
2,620,154||Hope Coll...... :|Holland, Mich. 1,085,617 
1,000,000}|Houston, Un. of... .)/Houston, Texas. ,500,000 
17,197,000||Howard Payne Coil. Brownwood, Tex 1,883,000 
9,250,000||Howard Un........ ashington, D.C.} 1,722,200 
2,538,214||Huntingdon Coll. ..|/Montgomery, Ala. 2,500,000 
7,965,769||Huston-Tillotson CG: Austin, Texas..... 1,500, 
4,877,000||Idaho, Un, of...... Moscow, pee 6,773,858 
29,969,012||Illinois Coll........ vnteertt Tg Til. 1,818,61 
70,853, 182||Tll. Inst. of Tech. . .|Chicago, Ill....... 1,917,777 
4,654,000]|Tllinois, Un. of. .... Urbana tl. 4,224,6 
29'600,000]|Ill. Wesleyan Un. ..|Bloomington, Iil.: 1,564,438 
1/206,919]|Immaculate Heart C.|Los Angeles, Calif.| 3,476,353 
7,426,196||Indiana Un. Bloomington, cae -| .3,770,41 
6,595,261||Inst. for Adv. Study.|Princeton, a J....} 21,000, 
3,059,983||lowa State Coll. ...|/Ames, Iowa....... 1,440,691 
1,132, Iowa, State Un. of.. |fowa city, “iowa. ,428,7' 
2,581,000||Istanbul, Woman’s 
1:729'870||_ Coll. of......... Istanbul, Turke 2,257,477 
2,000, Jamestown Coll. :|Jamestown, N. -| 1,350,031 
76,237,000||John Brown Un... | |Siloam Spes., Ark.. 2,000,000 
'500,000||John Carroll Un... .|Cleveland, Ohio... 3,000,000 
,000, Johns Hopkins Un..|Baltimore, Md.... 45,353,684 
Johnson C. Smith U.|Charlotte, N. G... 2,000,000 
3,698,433)||Juniata Coll..... .|Huntingdon, Pa 1,079,764 
,000, Kalamazoo Coll -|Kalamazoo, Mich. Praaeem 4 
1,006,817||Kansas, Un. of. .|Lawrence, Kan. 2,500, 
6,382,963||Kenyon Coll....... Gambier, Ohio. 2,436,630 
1,652,000||King’s Coll., Un, of..|Halifax, Canada.. 1,250, 
2,169,978||Knox Coll......... alesburg, Ill... .. 4,119,891 
1,500,000||Lafayette Coll...... Easton, Pa....... 6,100,526 
4,780,000||LaGrange Coll..... LaGrange, Ga.. 1,475,499 
6,227393||Lake Forest Coll. ..|Lake Forest, Ill. 1,911,973 
2,250, Laval Un.......... Quebec, Canada. 5,000, 
3,769,906||Lawrence Coll. .|Appleton, Wis. 2,500, 
1,013,686 HIGHCON Ses vinie Bethlehem, Pa...:} 10/058,945 
113,589,957||Lincoln Un........ Lincoln Un., Pa...|.......... 
'539,564||Lindenwood Coll... |St. Charles, Mo 
,190,700}|Linfield Coll. MeMinnville, Ore 
3,078,889||Loras Coll. . 
Fy 3: 


397,006 
63,083,524 
39,212,055 

1,949,000 
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QQ nh 
_Amount Institution Location Amount 
-|$ 2,802,290 tt of 
ena Coll....... L 

3,150,000|/St. Francis Coll. lpercor ea gi ‘2 : pate ectd 
4,386,736 St. Lawrence Un. - -|Canton N. Y..,.:| 2'000/000 
yhurst Coil... :|Erie, Pa... 2'575,000||St. Olaf Coll... |. toned. Nein: Metieics 
Merrill-Patmer Sch. Detroit, Mich 3,370,723] |St. Procopius Coll. Cfenene peak 80007000 

ae ee ee ay ...| Andover, ae -| 2,000,000)/Salem Coll ./Winston-Salem....| 1,026: 
Miami, Un. of. .---|Coral Gables, Fla.’| 1,048,055||San Fran. Un. San Fran., Calif.’ /| 2/732/476 

Mich, Un, of. -7..| Any ate Mich. 3 438'736||Seranton. Ui o of pants Olay Cee dae 

FaLecws tages ; nm, Un i 
Middlebury Coll... . Middlebury, Vt. 8'012'271||Scripps Coll... .. P Gali 1°702;693 
a ikin Un........ Decatur, Ill....... 3/250,000||Simmons Coll... ... 3'941'398 
= Mi MS COM ser ar Oakland, Calif.....] 3,129,791||Simpson Coll...... 156900! 
4 eee TOs | eeeieease or) Jackson, Miss. . 1,871,774||Skidmore Coll... .. 1,120/961 
oH ee ie Milwaukee, Wis.- 2,728,091||Smith Coll......... N'hampton, ee 13'358.572 
Minnesota, Un, of Minneapolis, M. Minn. 46,143,275||South, Un. of the...|Sewanee,Tenn....| 3,637,500 
sericordia, Coll.. .| Dallas, 1,100,000]|So’n Calif., Un. of. .|Los Angeles, Calif.| 2'600,000 
ee Coll... -|Clinton, Miss. |!!! 1'118'848||South’n Meth. Un. |Dallas, Texas ‘| 6700;000 

Monmouth Goll ::|Soumouth i...:| 1947-380] tiwt "Shes, Ben. |eoet Worth, Texas ae 

947, st Theo. Sem 
Montana St. Coll, :-|Missoula, Mont. /_| 2/271/513||Southwestern Coll. <VMroranbte hese D Ter aes 
Bes en Soos - | Bephlehem, Pa et aoe oe Suen Wee te Un...|Georgetown, Tex..| 4,757,000 
sists fanta, Ga....... 000, pelman Coll....... Atl 
met. Allison Un.....|Sackville, Canada..| 1,863,043||Springfield Coil.. Ee Grace . inert: 
t. Holyoke Coll..:|So. Hadley, Mass..| 7938,792||Stanford Un....... Stanford Un., Calif.|. 45,161,747 
Mt. St. Joseph-on- Stetson Un........ DeLands, Fia.....|  1,288)361 
io Coll........ Mt. St. Joseph, o. 1,725,000||Stevens Inst. of Tech.|Hoboken, N. J....| 5,000,000 
Mt. Union Coll. -.. Alliance, Ohio.....| 1,489,932||Stout Inst... ... Menomonie, Wis 1,500,000 
Muhlenberg Coil... .| Allentown, Pa.....| 1/239;782||Stricht Sch. of Med.|Chicago, Iil.......| _1,078;000 
Muskingum Coll... .|New Concord, O...| 1,051;569||Swarthmore Coll. . .|Swarthmore, Pa...| 10,461,814 
ebraska, Un. of...|Lincoln, Nebr.....| 1,268,423||Sweet Briar Coll... .|Sweet Briar, Va...| 1,108,015 
Nebr. Wesleyan Un.| Lincoln, Nebr..... 1,184,633||Syracuse Un... . (Syracuse, N.Y. 6.731.049 
Nevada, Un. of....|Reno, Nev........| 1,120,880/|Talladega Coll : Talladega, Ala....| 1,136,375 
New Brunswick, Teachers Coll .|New York, N. 12'112;755 
RUBROL? cis sa Sins Fredericton, N. B.| 1,250,000|/Temple Un.... ‘|Pittadelphia, Pa...| _ 1,774,663 
ae Hamp., Un. of.| Durham, N. H....| 2°672,115||Texas Christ’n Un, .|Fort Worth, Tex. .| 10,200,000. 
N. J. Coll. for Wo... .| New Bruns., N. J. 2'206;000||Texas Sout’nern Un.|Houston, Tex.... . 5,957,855 
New Mexico, Un. of| Albuquerque, N.M.| 1/582'160||Texas, Un. of.....- Austin, Texas..... 205,450,634 
N. Y. Med. Coll... .| New York, ~ Y..| 6,000,000||Texas Weslyan C...|Fort Worth, Tex..| 1,135,000 
N. Y. Sch. Soc. Work| New York, N. Y..| _3,187,000|/Tougaloo Coll.. .. ../Tougaloo, Miss....| 13,000,000 
New York Un...... New York, NOY. 20,889,818) Transylvania | Coll. .|Lexington, Ky....| 1,955,499 
Newcomb Coll. .-.- New Orleans, La..|  2/347,000||Trinity Coll... ....|Hartford, Conn. :!| 5/015,000 
No. Carolina Coll...|Durham, N. C....| -4,075,357||Trinity Un........ San Antonio, Tex..| 1,125,078 
No. Car., Un. of.... Chapel I Hill, N.C: 4,331,696||Tufts Coll......... Medford, Mass... . 9'000,000 
No. Central Coll. . .| Naperville, i 6) Woes 1,568,430}|Tulane Un, (c)..... New Orleans, La. . 19/110,614 
N. Dak. Ag. Coll...|Fargo, N. Dak....| 2;175,369||Tulsa, Un. of...... Tulsa, Okla....... 3,915,000 
Northeastern Un.../}Boston, Mass..... 5,289,100||Tuskegee Inst...... Tuskegee, Ala,....| 7,296,538 
Northwestern Un... Bvanston, BRS res, 63,000,000||Union Coll......... Schenectady, N. “Y.| 13000;000 
Norwich Un....... Northfield, Vt....-| 1,168,308||Ursinus Coll....... Collegeville, Pa. ..| —1/280,889 
Notre Dame, Un. of| Notre Dame, Ind..| _8,173,750||Vanderbilt Un... .. Nashville, Tenn. ..| 32,433,546 
Oberlin Coll ...... Oberlin, Ohio. .... 24'210,000||Vassar Coll........ Poughk’psie, N. ¥.| 17,000,000 
Occidental Coll... :.| Los Angeles, Galif..| 3/216,421||Vermont, Un. of....|Burlington, Vt....| 4,452'000 
Oglethorpe Un..... Oglethorpe, Ga....| 1,072,513]|Victoria Coll....... Toronto, Canada. .| 3,128,193 
Ohio State Un..... Columbus, Ohio. _.| 10,392'327||Villa Maria Coll....|Brie, Pa.......... 1;000;000 
Ohio Wesleyan Un..|Delaware, Ohio....| 6,078,751]|Villanova Coll...... Villanova, Pa. the 4'360,000 
Okla. A. & M. Coll.|3tillwater, Okla..|| 6,715,981||Va., Med. Coll. of. .|Richmond, 1,825,883 
Oregon, Un. of... Eugene, Ore...... 1,189,466 Virginia, Un. of. "| Gnarkettsevilie, Va. 16,000,000 
Ottawa, Un. of... ::|Ottawa, Canada...| 3,000,000||Virginia Union Un..|Richmond, Va....| 1,035,495 
Otterbein Coll...... Westerville, Ohio. . 1,336,241||Wabash Coll, . .|Crawf'dsville, Ind..| 3,675,619 
Pacific, Coll. of the. |Stockton, Calif....} 1,096,815||Wake Forest Coll.: ||Wake Forest, N. G.| 3/025,117 
Park Coll. ete .|Parksville, Mo....| 2,000,000}/Washburn Un.....: Topeka, Kan..... 2'000;000 
Paul Smith’s Coll...}Paul Smiths, N. Y.| 2,300,000}|Washington Coll.,..|Chestertown, Md..} 1 018,704 
Peabody Conserva- Wash. & Jeff....... Washington, Pa...| 1,126,551 
tory of Music....|Baltimore, Md.... 4,462,171||Wash. & Lee Un....|Lexington, Va..... 5'882'035 
Penn. Coll. for Wo..| Pittsburgh, Pa....} 3,000,000}|/Wash., St. Coll. of..|Puliman, Wash....| 19/999043 
Be ee ee sas eee bas =F Aout ene Washington ee ae St. cr eet Mo ies ies 35,940,909 
os Angeles, Calf... 021, ashington, Un. of.|Se , WHSR eee 
Ea, Me scl. . | Philad ; hia, P: 1,280,000 webb thst ayes fie * Poe 
adelphia, Pa... ,280, rehitecture..... New York, N. Y.. 

Philander Smith C.. Little Rock, Ark..| 1;,760,000||Wellesley Coll...... Wellesley, Mass. . . 19268696 
Phillips Un.....%.. Enid, Okla....... 1,178,588]|Wells Coll......... Aurora, N. Y..... 27569,409 
Pittsburgh, Un. of... Pittsburgh, Pa....| 19,024,234]|Wesleyan Coll..... Macon, Ga....... 1,787,161 
Poly. Inst. of B’klyp Brooklyn, N. 5 Stee 1,735,223||Wesleyan Un....... Middletown, Conn.| 9,258,027 
Pomona Coll....... Claremont, Galif..| 6,903,965||W. Va. State Coll... |Institute, Va. 2,033,294 
Pratt Institute..... Brocklyn, N. Y...] 10,000'000||Western Ky. State. .|Bowling Green, Ky. 3,989,25 
Princeton Un...... Princeton, N. J... .| 58,550,000}|Western Md. Coll. .| Westminster, Md.. 1,076,077 
Principia Coll...... Pisah a 1,038,087}| Western Ont., Un. of|London, Canada...| 2'245,316 
Puerto Rico, UN. of.| Rio Piedras, P. R..| 2,250,153]|West’n Reserve Un..|Cleveland, Ohio. ..| 25,609,536 
Puget Sound, Cz:t. of} Tacoma, Wash a 1,914,693]|Westminster Coll...|New Wilmington. . 1,000,000 
Queens Un.........- Kingston, Canada. 10,278,000]|Wheaton Coll...... Wheaton, Ill...... . 1,028,396 
Quincy Coll........ Quincy, Th. 5% =. 5,000,000}/Wheaton Coll...... Norton, Mass,.... - 1,304,563 
Radcliffe Coll...... Cambridge, Mass..| 8,600,000]}|Whitman Coll,..... Walla Walla, Wash.| 2,591,713 
Randolph-Macon C.| Ashland, ee Sete eat 1,244,348]|Whittier Coll...... Whittier, Calif.... 1,150,000 
Woman’s..... Lynchburg, V: Nolan 1,399,808||Willamette Un..... Salem, Ore... 2,500,000 
Redlands, Un. of. . .| Redlands, Calif. 3,956,768||Wm. Jewell Coll... .|Liberty, Mo......| 2,617,436 
Reed Coli... ...... Portland, Ore..... ,888,423]|Wm. & Mary, Col. of/Williamsburg, Va..| 2,138,653 
Rennselaer Pol. Inst.) Troy, N. Y......- 22,395,301|| Williams Coll...... Berkeley, Calif....| _ 2,000,000 
Rice Institute...... Houston, Texas... ,000,000]| Williams Coll, .....|Williamst’n, Mass.} 16,191,828 
beens: Un. of. || Richmond, Ae 3,965,427||Wilson Coll. . ..|Chambersburg, Pa.| 1,300,000 
‘|Trenton, N. J 1,608,536]|| Wisconsin, Un, of...|Madison, Wis..... 8,298,345 
Ripon, Wis. . ‘| 1'510,591|| Wittenberg Coll... -|Springfield, Ohio. .| 3,004/549 
Istanbul, Turkey..| 3,500,000]|Woman’s Medical. . Philadelphia, Pan 1,373,995 
Rochester I. of T. Rochester, N. ¥...| 5,719,531||Wooster, Coll. of. ..| Wooster, Ohio.....} 3,580,000 
Rochester, Un. of.. .| Rochester, N. Y...| 60,129,472|| worcester Poly. Inst.| Worcester, Mass. . 8,073,522 
oertore a, ee aes na. pent ha Wyoming, Un, of...|Laramie, Wyo....| 5,338,351 

ollins Coll... nter Forest, Fis. ,426, See eee patel : er O70, 
Rose Poly. Ins Terre Haute, Ind..| 3,231,340||<@vier Un........- Cincinnati, Ohio...| 1,270,000 
Russell Sage Coll...|Troy, N. Y......- 1,179,124||Yale Un........... New Haven, Conn _|147,686,687 
Rutgers Un........- New Bruns., N. J..| 7,560,298]| Yeshiva Un........ New York, N. Y. 1,537,438 


(a) Includes Barnard, Teachers, College of Pharmacy, and N. Y. School of Social Work. (b) Exclusive 
of Gertain Corpus funds of the Duke Endowment, the income of which accrues to Duke University. 


(c) Includes Newcomb College. ($2,347,000). 


an 


472 Education--Callege Fraternities and Societies 


American College Fraternities, Sororities and Societies 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


The oldest American college Greek Letter Fraternity is Phi ae oPPa, organized at William and 

Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., Dec. 5, 1776. The United ‘s"were organized in 
Kappa Alpha Society, Loe "Nov. 26, 1825, is the oldest of rH Greek Letter Fraternities to have 

continuous existence. 

Etational titer fraternity Conference: Sec., Francis Van Derbur, 156 Highlands he gone Denver 11, Colo. 
Professional Interfraternity Conference: Sec., J. D. Thomson, 222 W. Adams St. Sa 
Association of College Honor Societies: a -Treas., Robert H. N: Un. of Tenn., Knoxv: » Tenn. 
National Panhellenic Conference: Sec., . Cicero F. Hogan, 921! Mintwood St., Silver Spring 
Professional Panhellenic Association: Gere “Miss Marie Marti, 18240 Meyers Rd., Detroit 3: ne rich. 


Year | Active | Mem- 


Fraternity Found. |Chapt.|_ bers National Headquarters 
4 41 1569 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
1895 18 225 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 
1832 28 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
1913 Rm. 616, 4 No. 8th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
1904 706 ‘W. Mich. Ave., Urbana, Ill. 
1922 12 712 Stephenson Bldg. . Detroit 2, Mich 
Alpha Ka) 1914 12 Box 132, Empo 
Alpha Pht 1906 237 841 E. 63d St. Be Gein. 311), Chicago 37, Il. 
Alpha Phi Delta............-. 1914 24 1430 Mass. Ave., Cambric e, Mass. 
Alpha Sigma Phi.............. 1845 55 24 W. William St., Delawar: hio 
Alpha Tau Omega..........-.- 1865 116 627-9 E. Green St., Champaign, Il 
Beta Sigma’ Rho............++- 1910 10 EB. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Meta Sliema Taw. .i.........--- 1948 23 333 East 23rd St. New Shots N. Y. 
PIT OUAE EL. «2 braslaistels-2< cis 06 1839 97 20 High ae Oxford, 
Chi an 5 AC Oa ie eee aaa 1824 33 312 Connally Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga 
MBER EAB Ge hao ig chai adel 3. sya e%5., & ice ges 1841 26 1705 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ee Clubs, Am. Assn. of. 1917 5 609 Univ. Ext., Ken’ "Ohio 
PARR NCC VS eh ists: Bsbayslalehesercie or’: « 1890 39 16 So. Clinton St., ent City, Iowa 
Delta Kappa Epsilon.......... 1844 51 50 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
IPMN Wada s siete nesses ges 1827 16 335-A So. 16th St., ‘Philadelphia 2. D7 Pa. 
CUCM MC. Sle (seni elthe deci eee 1847 9 16 E. 64th St., New York 2 
Delta Sigma Phi..........6..-. 1899 75 1445 Steele, Denver 6, Ohio 
Delta Pau Delta.............. 1859 84 3242 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 8, Ind, 
Delta Upsilon......... -| 1834 66 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Farm House......... -| 1905 12 256 EB. Irvin Ave., State College, Pa. 
Kappa Alpha Order. 1865 75 303 Martin Brown Bldg., ee Ky. 
Kappa Alpha Societ: 1825 522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
Kappa Delta BEG ; 1905 18 R.D. 2, Stockton, N. J. 
Kappa Nu.. 1911 1 200 Conshohocken Rd., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 
Kappa Sigma. 1869 126 Box 150, Carmel, Ca! lif. 
Kappa a RaDpascoe esse 1867 P.O. Box 609, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Lambda Chi Alpha............ 1909 146 2029 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 
POIMPAIDIA ots cie > wie ac weiss 1914 5 2310 Wichita Ave., Baltimore 15, eae 
Phi’ Beta Sigma...........-.--- 1914 167 1105 Prospect Pl., ‘B’klyn 13, N.Y 
Phi Delta Theta............... 1848 116 2-10 S. Campus Ave., xford, Ohio 
Phi Epsilon Pl. ... 2... eee 1904 36 340 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Phi Gamma Delta............. 1848 81 40 Rust Bldg., Washington 5, De Gs 
RAP EGA TIED lolediescoGu t's 8s eevee 3 1889 28 822 Delta Ave., Cincinnati 26, Ohio 
Phi Kappa Pal. ....:.,....0.5-- 1852 58 1940 E. 6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Phi Kappa Sigma............. 1850 At 335 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 2 Pa. 
PPP INEODG) PAU. aie cen cae ea 1906 65 15 No. Campus "Ave., Oxford, Pa. 
MY VEU IOLA oe ee 1918 11 17981 Westover Ave., Rocky ‘River, Ohio 
Phi Sigma Delta.............. 1909 27 47 W. 43d St., New York 36, 
Phi Sigma Epsilon............. 1927 24 aig Union Arcade, Davenvert | ine 
Phi Sigma Kappa.............. 1873 64 9 E. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Piomapnd AIPNG.n).-...... 25... 1868 109 B77 University Blvd., Memphis 12, Tenn. 
PCAN PUL Isiiew see ca ee 1904 45 11 E. Canal St., Sumter, 8. C, 
 OAMDGR EOL coi eee eee es 1895 32 1790 Broadway, New York ei = Sr 
PPO ROIAWOM ties eicngesierd eepeara as 1833. 30 4 W. 43d St., New York 36, 
Sigma Alpha Epon: .| 1856 136 1856 Sheridan Rd., Tuneons nu 
Sigma Alpha Mu 1909 6 100 W. 42d St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Bigma Chi....... 1855 124 aN Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Ill. 
Sigma Mu sedomns 1917 P.O. Box 276, Elon College, N.C. 
Sigma Nu..... 1869 119 745 Illinois Bidg. Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Sigma Phi....... 1827 il Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sigma Phi Epsilon j 1901 131 15 No. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 
ROPER ft nal, cut ATs, ais) 6, v0 eh .| 1897 47 1137 E. Jersey St., ene 4, N. 
Sigma Tau Gamma............ 1920 45 425 E. Big Bend B St. Louis 19, “Mo. 
Tau Alpha Omega............. 1920 10 42 East 2ist St., hh York 11, N. Y. 
TAT OL Th 0 eee 1910 29 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥ 
Tau Epsilon Phi > ie cro Eee 1910 40 Rm. 143, 130 W. 42d St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
Tau Kappa PO PBUOD eccicisiges ese cs 1899 107 612 EB. Green St., Champaign, Ill. 
Meta Chl. yee ee 1856 114 436 Broad St. Bk. Bldg., ieee 2 N. J. 
Theta Delta Chi.............. 1847 30 353 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. 
Theta Kappa Phi.............. 1919 22 51 Wachusett St., Worcester, Pra 
Theta Xi. ......... ec seen 1864 50 5473 Delmar Bldg., St. Louis 12, Mo, 
BIA GIG, oo sive evens vines + 8 1907 17 2626 Boo Ave., Evanston, Ii, 
Zeta Beta Tau................ 1898 47 124 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
PR HRERI Nac) isa. ee met ates 1847 32 | 15,000 | 31 oe 39th St., New York 16, 'N. Y. 
PROFESSIONAL AND OTHER FRATERNITIES 
Year | Active | Mem- 
Fraternity Found. |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 
peta sions Psi 
@ta Alpha: Pst)... 65... eae. 1919 33 12, 
Advertisin : 5 243 | 4303 Tuckerman St., Hyattsville, Md. 
pha Delta Sigma.......... 1913 44 8,5 x 
Agriculture: 00 | 205 Neff Hall, Columbia, Mo: 
MER ELIOOD Ho gnses ta Wicierscvase. 0 2 eh 1897 49 27,000 | 1010 Vermont Ave., Wash. 5, D. C. 
Gamma Sigma Delta......,.. 19 1 
Mea ihiuehandry: 05 0 14,500 | Kansas State Coll., "Manhattan, Kan, 
ee Rand Bridle Club...... 1919 27 =| 10,000 | A. H. Dept., Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn, 
Alpha*Rho Chi.............. 1914 6 2,427 | 1619 Walnut Ave., Wil 
oaraby Msc eno es Sz) £190 i mette, Ill. 
Architecture & Allied Arts: : . 2,500 | 306 Marvin Hall, Un, of Kan., Lawrence 
Tau Sigma Delta............ 1913 11 1,656 | 14424 Longacre Rd., Detroit 27, Mich. 


a Pi ( 
wigtinae Aloha Eta Rhi 
See nee Mame Pal 53-.- 
Beta Beta Beta (a).......... 
Phi Sigma (a) sa 


eer eee eee eee 


elta Pi Epsil ay 
Pi Om ae lon (8) 


eee eeee 


Administration: 
Alpha Kappa Psi...... oy areata 
Beta Alpha Psi 
Beta Gamma Sigma. . 
Delta Sigma Pi 
Dentistry: 
Bipha Omega. os. 22). sae 
Delta Sigma 1 Petals > sc arate 
Omicron Kappa Upsilon...... 


se eeeee 


Alpha Psi Omega (a) 
ao Collegiate Pl 
(Pi Epsilon Delta) (a 
Theta Alpha Phi 
Earth Sciences: 


Sigma Gamma Epsilon.......|— 


Economics: 


. Engineering: 
Delta Kappa P! 
E a Nu Deiectrical)’ 
ta Le pa (Blectrical) 
Mechanical). . 


English: 
Sigma Tau Delta 
Foreign Service: 
Delta Phi Epsilon. 
Forensic: 
Delta Sigma Rho (a) 
Pi Kappa Delta (a) 
Tau Kappa Alpha 
Forestry: 
et Mima Pi or. -2 ss wis so ale vives 


French: 

Pi TOM AEN cet eqaccr yore evra ee savets 
Freshmen Scholarship: 

VO Nia a 
General: 

Phi Beta Kappa ‘(b) 

Phi pie Phi 
Germ 

Delta "Phi Alpha (a) 
History 

Phi Aipha Theta (a)., 
Industrial Education: 

“Epsilon Pi Tau............0- 

Iota Lambda Sigma......... 
Industrial Engineering: 

Alpha Pi Mu. ... 2... cece 


see eens 


Delta Theta Phi...... 
Gamma Eta Gamma 
Order of the Coif... ae 
Phi Alpha Delta.......,..-.. 
Phi Beta Gamma..........-.- 
Phi Delta Phi............ a 
Sigma Delta Kappa 
PARINASINAI GET Ny ois, 5. cre puarereie' a 
Tau ‘Epsilon Rho 


8,000 


3 27,500 
900° 


15,000 


12,000 


3,355 
10,000 


1,900 


24,100 
c, 3,980 


22,000 
127 
5,000 
1,308 
10,000 


5,000 


19/325 
22,000 


6,000 
10,000 


14/000 
11,000 
3,200. 


130,000 
69,500 


10,893 
15,789 


14,218 | 


R.R. ae Laf 's 
211 ae Hg, 
8218 Hol 
Okla. A 


Drawer D, Mt. Pane, Towa, 
Va. Poly. inst., Blacksburg, Va, 


Ohio St. Un., Columbus, Ohio 
Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Un. of Wash., Seattle 5, Wash. : 
5503 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis 19, —- 
Norman Lewis Monsanto Chemi 

tes oe 4, Mo. ‘ 
f Cinn., Cincinnati, Ohio = 

20 No. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 7,1. 
1000 Brady St Davenport, Iowa pas | 
20 No. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 7, i, 
ae: 
1135 Valley View Ave., Pasadena 8, Calif. 


Tulane Un., New Orleans 18, La. 


111-E. 38th St., Indianapolis 5, Ind, 
Un, of Ala., Tuscaloosa, 

Hanna Hall, Un. of Cin., Cincinnati 21, Oo. 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. : 


41 B, 19th St., New York 3, N. 

4660 Buckingham Rd., Detfolt 24; “Mich, - 
State Un. of Iowa, Towa: a Cis: Ta. 

3313 West St., Weirton, W. 

508 N. Grand Blvd., St. Dante, 3, Mo. 


1317 Peacock Lane, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Box 409, Capital Un,, Columbus 9, Ohio 
Albion College, Albion, Mich. 


Mo. Sch. of Mines, Rolla, Mo. 
Un. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Rm. 950, 1006 Grand St., Kan, City 6, Mo. 

9 Univ. Park, Waltham, Mass. . 
238 EB. Perry St., Tiffin, Ohio 

2107 Fifth hed ‘No. Birmingham, Ala, 

2034 Ridge Rd., Homewood, Ill. 

State Tech. Coll., Millersville, Pa. 


6520 No. 9th St., Phila. 26, P 

P.O. Drawer 447, Dillebueg 1 Pa. ‘ 
5448 25th arte S|, Minneapolis 17, Minn. 
Sch. of M. E., Purdue Un., W. Lafayette, ind. 
P.O. Box 5303, Philadelphia 42, Pa. 

1308 So. Mattis Ave., Champaign, Il. 

201 So. 30th St., Lincoin 8, Nebr. 

Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 

P.O, Box 244, Reno, Nev. 


808 Nebraska St., Wayne, Nebr. ae 
Box 5568, Metro. Sta. Los Angeles 55, Calif. 


Kan, St. Coll., Manhattan, Kan. : 
East Central St. Coll., Ada, Okla. Da 
Florida State Un., Tallahassee, Fla, 


Louisiana St., Un., Baton Rouge, La, 
Oregon St. Coll., Corvallis, Ore. 
Alabama Poly. Inst., Auburn, Ala. 


Phi Beta Kappa Hall, Williamsburg, Pa. 
634 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


124 Bennett Hall, Un. of Pa., Phila. 4, Pa. 
2812 Livingston St., Allentown, Pa. 


coe Sta., Box 3111, Columbus 10, Ohio 
1 Perkins Hall, Un. of Tenn., Knoxville 


2889 N. Hills Drive, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Western Illinois St. Coll., Macomb, Ill, 
5738 Howe Si., Pittsburgh 6 i 

35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, 

408 W. 3834 St., Austin 5, ee 


Old Bank Bldg., Douds, Iowa 
702 Hubbell Bldg., Des "Moines, Iowa 
va Chautauqua Ave., Norman, Okla. 
202 So. Hamilton Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
401 Caitat Bldg., Baltimore 2, M 
2237 Sixth St., Boulder, Colo. 
Suite aaatae Connally Bidg., ‘Atlanta 3, Ga. 
he Que St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
Rm. 700, 1318 Chestnut St.. Phila. 7, Pa. 
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Education—Professional and Other Fraternities and Sororities 


Year | Active| Mem- nal uarters 
Fraternity Found. |Chapt.|_ bers National Headq 
4 Leadership and Activities:.... 1, Ohio 
it ‘Omicron Delta Kappa... ...- 1914 | 83. | 23,045 | Un. of Cincinnat!, Cincinnati 2 =: 
7 hematics: Hem! Boe 
- | ge eba | AL | | | BSP RS 
<b uw Ppsilon.........55.6. 
aoe Medicine: 683 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Ver Alpha Kappa Kappa......... rs 3} aes ae 47 BL af oe ie Springs, NY. 
iM tee nee 1918 3 | 1’500 | 113 W. 68th St., New York 23, N. ¥. 
Delta Sigma Theta........-. 1920 10 1,500 | 1023 65th St., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
Lambda Phi Mu...........- Bae a5 25°556 Main St., Madison 3 Ww iG 
Id Sigma Nunc. 22 as. ee ee 3 "900 | 1790 Penfield  Penfi 
Phi Alpha Gamma.........-- be F3 ’ Rm. 305. 37 So. ota St. ; 
Pe 1891 37 | 19,896 00 Jenkins es 22, Pa. 
Phi Beta Pi.....'.....-o4e-- heres 36 4 03 w. Soka oud Ps 
Phi ae ie ease ea ane isjelsle ae ps 1904 49 ’ 328 W 83rd St., New York 24, N. ¥. 
Et Dette Hpslion......----- 7 13 | 2.500 | 1030 Euclid Avé,, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Phi Rho Sigma “RAG? cues aes A 27 | 12/445 | 108 McClellan Dra Pittebur nat Fs: a 
etree ISANDG PSE. s ic's ccs fe 1879 26 ,892 | 127 Peachtree St. - 
ig Shing Un. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Rifles...... 1894 117 5,000 n. 
Eoaobard and Biade: met é 1905 121 65,000 | 705 No. Main St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 
5 panei: State Coll., Murra: 
I Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia)..... 1898 133 ,000 
Ket Pi Kappa Penbds (ES ae 1918 1 5,454 Sch. of of Music, Un. of Iil., Urbana, mi. 
Optometric: Pa. 
mage f iaruna Omega Phi.......... ae 2 eee $100 Fe Uke aH eg 
ai Geen Rosin Phi sc esenc| 1919 10 2;800 | 4405 13th Ave., ‘Brooklyn 19. N. N. x, 
i a Phi Theta Bpsllonss. 2.06... s 1921 1 63 | 6100 No. i2th St 
isteopathic: 
2 Aa ag eA co was |g | 2383 | So WEN er. Beste Men 
whe! Ree nisea 2 6 | 1[894 | 710 Florida Bank, Orlando, Fla 
Iota Tau Sigma............. 1903 1'000 | 1718 N. Park Aveé., Philadelphia, Pa. 
t Janie Sicha RTE £ | 2280 | 2108 independence Ave., Kan. Clty, Mo. 
7 eee ROR gies +> ttn 3 "724 | 203 W. 5th St., East Liverpool, Ohio 
aon Be a eas Streets cians 1921 6 1,350 | 800 W. Jefferson St., Kirksville, ae 
aie ecole LESAGE Soe Se ene 1903 2 400 | 129 E. Grand Ave., E. Lansing, Mich. 
Bes Pharmacy: 
Alpha Zeta Omega..........- es oe aaa aes ya pa Ba Soak Pa 
Phi Delta Chi... 1883 3 250 3134 N. High St. , Columbus oe Ohio 
44 6,500 n. 0. s., 
Rho Pr Phi Che ee 1919 37 7,500 | 47 Robbins Rd., Arlington 74, Mass. 
RRS Ph hi pstion aaa a cieistateTalcte 1913 54 8,700 | 3747 N. Linwood Ave., Indianapolis 18, Ind. 
See nada Delta Lambda Risto 1925 13 1,985 | 206 Naomi, Fairmont, W. Va. 
PR ee rae EVRA Malk siiha 1912 96. =| tes State Un., Bowling Green, Ohio 
? ae tema Pi ste SiS COC 1921 78 12,000 | Penn. St. Un., State College, Pa. 
tte EPL Sigma Alpha A) coca ai oe 1920 67 10,000 | Un. of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Promen ice Epsilon Delta (a)...... 1926 64 13,079 | 7 Brookside Circle, Bronxville 8, N. Y. 
he Swe Sta sibieriicis,s boss ei 1929 100 18,000 | 2170 E. Live Oak Dr., Los Angeles 28, Calif, 
Eincita Onnegn RW ate tie y ose’ 1924 4 1,000 | Rm. 659, 760 Market St., San Francisco, 
L S: 
aio + e Pht Sigma Tote, i uD oe PCE 1922 40 8,500 | Muhlenburg, College, Allentown, Pa. 
j Scholastic: 
a lon Sigma (e)...... 1939 68 4,000 | Rockhurst Coll., Kan. City 10, Mo. 
ty Phicta Sigma a x ) isiyeis aan 1923 81 24,177 | Un. of Cinn., Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
Scien 
id Beta Phi (a)........ é 1925 24 5,000 | Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 
Chl Bet Alpha (graduate)..... 1899 14 9,047 | Cornell Un., Ithaca, N.Y 
Sigma he eae Srercanatg) --| 1925 18 3,000 | Wisc. St. Coll., Biovesd Point, Wise. 
i 3 
Eigma Xi, Society of the...... 1886 116 75,000 | 54 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Service 
cxiGhe. PHP Omega oo). cee ees 1925 276 43,538 | 419 Columbia Bk. Bldg., Kan. City 6, Mo. 
Social Science: 
Pi cane NEWRY a arise bina els 1924 113 54,000 | 1719 Ames St., Winfield, Kan. 
Soci : 
°Aipha Kappa DOG ver sina a8 1941 65 11,000 | State Un. Teachers Coll., New Paltz, N. Y. 
Ss 8) 
ee Delta Pi (a).......... 1919 97 15,000 | Box 8400, Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Student Activities: 
SMILE O VE Gifs yieictcausierds a :0,0.0 1924 93 36,752 | Box 488, Gainesville, Fla. 
Student Weadershin: 
Omicron Delta Kappa....... 1914 80 21,000 | Un. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
Textile Arts: 
Phi me Seetitatntalievolttetsredte se ies 5. 1903 9 2,700 | 160 Middleboro Ave., E. Taunton, Mass. 
Veterinary: 
SALTO UAW GUC Sitio cae pete oe ena 1906 6 5,217 ee eony oun & Woodland Ave.. 
adelphia 
(a) Admits both men and women. (b) The United Chapters organized 1883. (c) In Catholic Colleges 
and Universities. 
SORORITIES 
Year | Active | Mem- ; 
Sorority Found, |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 
Alpha Chi Omega............. 1885 78 35,900 | 320 N. Meridian St., meg ts 4, Ind. te 
Alpha Delta Pi. righ seta. ated em SOL 81 35,600 | 1103 BE. Armour Blvd., Kan. City 3) M 
Alpha Epsilon Phi... 022.2517. ! 1909 40 12,000 | 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Tl. 
Alpha Gamma Delta........... 1904 60 26,300 | 150 erent! Ave., New York’ 27, N. ¥. 
Alpha Omicron Pi. 1897 57 21,759 | 18 B. , Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Alpha PHI; 1872 52 ,000 | Rm aig Big Davis St., Evanston a 
Alpha Sigma apna. 1901 4 13,727 2 aupoene Dr., Kenmore 23 il 
Alpha Sigma Tau.............. 1899 24 600 


a PaO; ARI 
nnatt 8, Ohio 
ide, © 


“Ohio _ 
: . 663, 55 W. 42d St. rk 36, N. 
[ Box 333, Warrensburg, ‘ 4 
Zeta..... F 25,220 | 1325 Circle Tower, HNO 4, Ind, 
5 53 W. Jackson Blvd.,-Chicago 
12186 Joe 5 Ave, Detroit 4, Mich, 


ta : 
tae tn. 900 ‘toplen ATTA Springfield, M 
3654 Flora Pl., St. Lo , Mo. 
. Town St. Compibue AMS ‘Onio 
708 Church St., Evans 
67-35 Yellowstone Blvd. A warest Hills, 
410 Standard Office Bldg., Decatur, Til. 


1A8 Sherman Ay¢, Event ee 
arke g., Indianapo! 

2204 ee so Muskogee, att 

189 Main S De tear Mas 


(a) Scholastic aad Activity ang Society of Catholic Women’s Colleges. 


PROFESSIONAL AND OTHER SORORITIES 
Year | Active | Mem- 


Sorority Found. |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters ee 
Advertising: ; ied 
- Gamma Alpha Chi.......... 1920 6 30 | 1433 E. Marquette Rd., Chicago 37, Ill. —_ 
Alpha Alpha Gamma 1922 7 500 | 722 Barrington Rd,, Grosse Pointe 30, Mi 
_ Band: Tau Beta Sigma. . -.| 1946 47 1,000 | Okla. A. eM, Coli. Stillwater, Okla, eh 
_ Business: Alpha Iota.......... 1925 180 8,000 | 416 Tenth St., Des Moines, Ia. 
-Chemistry: Iota Sigma Pi..... 1902 24 4,000 | Merck ee of Therapeutic Research, Rah-— 
way, ; 
Commerce: ue 
Be Pht Chi TReta onic. ves sane 1926 45 6,846 | 2703 No. 46th St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. ee 
Phi Gamma Nu............. 1924 18 4/500 | 44 Forest Blvd., Park Forest, Ill. 
- Commerce and Business: d 
Epsilon Eta Phi............. 1927 8 227 | 67 East Cedar St., Chicago 11, Til. ‘ c 
Dentistry: : » 
i Upsilon Alpha.............-. 1918 7 155 | 616 No. Gray St., Pampa, Texas 
rama: + 
Boocee: RIDRUOD ec atin es 1904 7 1,500 | 933 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14, Mich, — 
ucation: : 
Alpha Delta Kappa.......... 1947 150 3,500 | Rm. 905, 1006 Grand St., Kan. City 6, Mo. 
Delta Kappa Gamma........ 1929 1,050 48,000 | 1309 Brazos St., Austin i” Tex. > : . 
Kappa Delta Epsilon........ 1933 21 4,800 | Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa, 
Pp) elta Kappa, National 
MOFOMILY OF. . «a5 cne ds )s.0 » xiores 1923 46 1,800 | 2705 13th St., N.E., Wash. 18, D. C. 
“Fine Lambda ee cart 1917 73 127000 | 1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash, 5, D. C, 
me Arts; if 
Phi Mu Gamma............. 1898 4 5,225 | 3208 Holmes Ave. So., Minneapolis 8, Minn, 7 
Bie atone Scholarship: 4 
Alpha Lambda Delta........ 1924 73 22,763 |.De Pauw Un., Greencastle, Ind. 
Sigma Epsilon Sigma (a)..... 1927 2 Je ngest octa 102 Lathrop Hall, Madison 6, Wis. 
Home Economics: 
Kappa ae ceo Phi. nntiard oee 29 3,411 | North West Mo. St. Coll., Maryville bel 
Omicron Nu........ -}| 1912 39 15,300 | Mich. State Coll., East Lansing, Mich 
Phi U Bion) Omicron......... 1909 39 11,500 | 720 No. 12th St., Fargo, N. Dak. . 
Journalism: : 
4 Theta Sigma Phi............ 1909 81 12,000 | 408 W,38}4 St,, Austin, Tex, 
aw: « 
Tota Tau Tau. 2. ceecs se en 1925 26 1,100 7 reee St., New York 6, N. ~ 
G2 iat We 0 5 a 1925 20 1,025 412 N.W. 21st St., Okla. Cliyt 6, Okla. 
Kappa Beta ho. ae 1908 43 3,600 i No. La Salle St., ‘Chicago 2, Ti. 
Phi Delta Delta............. 1911 42 2,261 1524 Buchanan St., ’ Wash. TDG: 
Literature: 
De Be ae cad 00 hae fe or enna coe eG 1919 14 169 | 115 Derby Hall, Ohio State, Un., Columbus 
Medi 
pha 3 Epsilon Tota Ate cho 1890 23 3,450 | 5137 No. Alameda St., St. Paul 8, Minn. 
M : 
Delta Omicron. - ».. te] ee LOOD: 44 5,000 | 717 No. 9th St., Beatrice, Nebr. 
Mu Phi Epsilon.... Ser 1903 75 17,000 | 6604 Maplewood Ave., Sylvania, Ohio 
Sigma Alpha Tota. Many iescin eee: 1903 101 25,000 | 7612 Bryn Mawr, Dallas 25, Tex. 
Music and Speech 
pie ee, Sauer See Rat oe eae ee 1912 61 10,983 | Baldwin, Mich. 
ng: 
» Alpe Pau Delta nce... es 1921 12 1,000 | 10941.So. Magnolia Ave., Anaheim, Calif. 
thic: 
een + i asia 8 TEAS ae ee 3 1899 1 388 | 3923 Hall St., Dallas 19, Tex. 
Delta sete siete slaakiotecaiets) 1904 4 310 | 212 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
harmaceutical: 
2 Kapa Epsiion Ree ae ee 1921 18 1,483 | 1539 N. 51st., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
euettue Epes See Sr Oe 1913 48 3,000 | 5053 Bishop Rd., Detroit 24, Mich. 
hysica ucation: 
% Delta Psi Kappa. . 1916 22 4,026 | 9019 S. Loomis St., Chicago 20, Ill. 
Phi Delta Pi...... PIC eal inten tw ean 7 2,500 | R.D. 1, Box 191, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
i 
Poiamns: pee gcognition: Se: «| 1921 17 3,200 | Barat College, Lake Forest, Il. 
hhomore Recognition: 
re, wens, ‘Nat. Soe. of (c)......| 1922 13 4,213 | 6624 Wilkins Ave., Pittsburgh 17, Pa 
peech Arts: 
% Zeta, PPA APO GET pociiet's ears Invevecaere -| 1893 28 7,079 | 1312 27th St., Des Moines 11, Iowa 


dent Leadership: 
aipeee Board (d) Ye ascqere iad os 1918 89 20,000 | 2210C Nueces St., Austin 5, Tex. 


(a) For Freshman women; eT not available. (b) For graduate women. (c) For Sophomore 
women. (d) For Seniors. 
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Education—Schools by States; Public School Statistics 
Number of Schools of Specified Types, 


by States 


Source: United States Office of Education (Data are for 1949-50) 


cee 
Public schools Nonpublic Institutions ‘ schools for 
(excluding schools of higher. “5 
kindergartens) | (excluding education 545-46 
Division and state kindergartens)! 
le- Sec- Ele- Sec- 
oan on- men-| on- Pub- Pri- Pub- 
tary dary tary dary lic vate lic 
Beene ra a leon aon | ga xa? | 16.375% 307 
ntinental U. S. . |128,225 | 24,542 | 10,375 | 3,331 641 1,210 
New Engiend:... SASS Bees ts Boag rl Gey: 4 
Biers. are : 
New: Hampshire....... 434 107 66 41 3 . z 
Wermont...-. 2.0.2.5. 801 84 30 25 4 a 
assachusetts........ 1,731 478 424 204 18 59 z 
Rhode Island......... 304 64 86 29 2 11 = 
Connecticut.......... 697 5 aan : A eid Ps on 2 
BR eclecein cs 9 
Sinemet tanaae 1009 | 13074 | 335 30 | 102 11 
268 403 127 11 26 9 
1,125 927 248 15 95 8 
4,171 2,792 645 87 234 38 
1,199 601 156 9 60 11 
831 312 41 6 34 7 
942 864 190 19 81 5 
697 455 172 18 28 9 
502 560 86 35 31 6 
4,222 1,641 423 104 144 46 
i ae eee 566 345 74 16 28 11 
977 337 132 21 30 6 
751 399 93 18 37 11 
407 49 22 il 2 4 
289 55 23 7 4 
552 217 48 10 14 5 
680 239 31 21 24 5 
3,895. 568 300 85 202 61 
52 28 il 2 3 = 
212 172 60 12 22 6 
Virginia 533 66 56 12 32 10 
West Virginia......... 374 51 16 11 ll 9 
North Carolina........ 952 59 32 14 40 9 
South Carolina 445 30 19 7 25 6 
RSBONPIB Se ohiis steicicisrerc isis & 808 44 28 19 35 7 
12) Co ee 482 75 55 6 12 5 
Dist. of Columbia 37 43 23 2 22 5 
East South Centra 2,448 457 232 44 103 24 
Kentucky 539 235 99 9 31 5 
Tennessee 488 75 42 7 39 vi 
Alabama.... ve 740 96 44 9 17 8 
Mississippi 681 51 47 19 16 4 
West South Central:... 3,783 733 241 93 78 30 
MUSOR tas eine. Ses 1,983 583 59 20 12 11 4 
Louisiana............. 1,561 541 238 91 7 ll 7 
Oklahoma............ 1,846 998 82 37 26 9 8 
OROAN GeO cease 5,721 1,661 354 93 48 47 1l 
Mountain.,..,. 5,602 1,174 262 99 48 19 31 
Montana............. 1,221 206 46 17 8 3 5 4 
Idaho, 653 167 26 7 6 3 4 8 
Wyoming 6' 101 v 1 Dib vse ete FSS AB IEE cc nc 
Colorado 1,471 287 83 30 13 6 4 
New Mexico... 3675 147 60 21 a 5 1 
PRIRON EM Scheie sc cee 449 85 29 17 5 3 5 
PRB is states ely Cie eh ayaa 367 140 9 5 6 4 5 
UNG VAGE  fascrottiinc ea 55s 166 41 2 1 Me a ner TD fe cats ie atomterete 
BEROMMIG Sig feisinto gets ot e.e%s »741 1,384 624 242 82 89 21 60 
Washington........... 1,167 | =, 367 06 49 14 13 8 17 
TOLGRON Gt ccistinisvtere vimana 1,083 271 75 25 7 15 5 7 
Walifornia. no. 6. oes 43,491 746 443 168 61 61 8 36 
U.S. Service Acads.....'........ ieee coe niet arene sien snk Mls inetnie rete!" swalaca stale lula intwle sitt hate aoa 
PAMABB ELS al cietrsie Sin. oe X o.avela 56 31 17 2 DD lhe ore sae% woifin in ere oj che) eaayeyetance fea Se 
American Samoa...... 45 ie Coen eee nr tal a acon Prin cee | PRS ork Pe Se lee * 
Canal Zone........... 16 1 ete ace fora te Bey sine oh siflevg «ta stiece!llv re lose eth tear 
MEER hotel lel olive’ 0 ave 's'| e:dca°0-4.-0' 3 oils: sve, o's) ocaill auerdis (oie, » aff phe tal cis ON MaT@i pega pie Taare tee eet ae <aialeate 
MALL rare eroPeie, os aie tes. kte 134 25 549 517 1 as Aen rn ome ee 3 
Puerto Hico... ......65 1,739 327 83 55 1 1 3 1 10 
Virgin Islands......... 2 9 


iEstimated. Includes universities, colleges, professional schools, 


and junior colleges. 


Nursing Education, Inc. 


Public School Attendance, Teachers, 


source: U. S. Office of Education; Salaries cover superintendents, supervisors, principals 


8Statistics, 1947-48. 
not affiliated with colleges and universities. 


4Statistics, 1946-47. 5Data 


teachers colleges, normal schools, 
as of September 1, 1950. Schools 


Data as of January 1, 1950—Source: National League of 


School 
Year 
Ended in 


Pop. 5 to 
17 Yrs. 


21,404,322 
23,410,800 
Berane tay 


15,503,116 
16,468,300 
17,813,852 
19, 007 


25,433,542 
21. 2... 5] 23,220,784 
29,317,000] 23,659,158 
30,171,000} 23,945,000 


25,706,000 


Pupils 
Enrolled | Av. Attend. 


10,632,772 

+481,531 
12,827,307 
14,964,886 
16,150,035 
1 84. 


19,671,398 
20,448,656 
20,910,000 
21,495.819 
22,283,845 
22,747,000 


Teachers 
Male Female 
126,588 | 296,474 
110,532 | 349,737 
110,481 | 412,729 
8, 485,852 
6: 83,648 
131,164 | 646,781 
141,771 12.492 
194.725 | 680.752 
127,102 | 699,271 
153,297 80,215 
161,913 | 698,765 
172,720 | 706,084 
194,968 | 718,703 
214.966 | 729,070 


| Total _ 


Expenditures 
, and teachers 


Salaries Total 


Expend. 


: ,006,408,536] 1,9: 
854,263] 1,295,201,424| 2.316.790" 
875,477] 1,369,510,172|2,344.048,9 
826373) - Sohsc. cote ; 2,638,665,908 
.++| 3,419, 97 

631) 4,311°176,011 
cca eee 4,992;185.000 
2,999,947, 000] 5,837,643,000 
6 6,528,300,000 


Aériculture:_. 
Animal husbandry 
‘ores! 


y=. 
Entomology. 
Sn 


‘ Biologival seiences* 
- Education:........ Roictes euro 
Education. 
Industrial arts 


ngineering 
Electrical engineering 
Mechanical eee 
All other engineerin; 
English: 


wo 
OP SOMITE 


~ 
NWDOWMS 
Oe 


Bosch and dramatic arts 
Fine arts* 
Foreign Languages:.... 
pees foreign languag: 


Geography A 
Sciences:..... 2.2. .h ese enss 
Dentistry, D.D.S. only 
Dental science 
Sune M.D. only 


Optometry.... 

Osteopathy. . 

Pharmacy 

Public heaith. 

Veterinary med: 

Medical sciences*. 
Home economics 
Journalism 


Law 
Eiheary science 
Mathematics 
“Military or Naval Science.... 
Physical Sciences:........... 
Astronomy 
ea tae ate 


Theodlogym™ ... 1.560. e ees 
Social Scie 2eS:....-....+++++ 


History 
Tnternational relations. 
Political science 


Applied: 
Business and commerce— 


Accounting 
Business and commerce— 


Social work 
Social sciences* 
Miscellaneous: 
Arts (without major) 
Sciences (without major) 
Other (specify) 


Totai... 200,820} 104,037 | 40,989 | 20,034 


aes aE en a a 
Grand Total............. 304,857 61,023 8,309 


* Not elsewhere classified. 
Number of ererece conferred—Men 249,326; Women 124,863; Total 374,189. 
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478 Education—Enrollment; Spelling Bee; Typewriting Records; Illiteracy 
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Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institutions 


Total enroliment 


Type of institution 


1953 1952 1953 * 1952 
NERS Cb sons avis. hetayaeiia a's 1,042,563 | 1,003,933 188,739 184,657 
Ribera arto colleges... 6.53. 568,864 36, 164,066 151,316 


Independent professional schools: 
Teach 


Junior colleges. . 
So cunons 


National Spelling 


yy Scripps-Howard Newspapers and other newspapers since 


Aegean an Eiee Th 

‘elegram and Gazette. 

1940—Laurel Kuykendall, The Knoxville (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel. 

1941—Louis Edward Sissman, The Detroit (Mich.) 


News. 
Perec Earnhart, The E] Paso (Tex.) Her- 


1946—John McKinney, The Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register & Tribune, champion; (2) Mary Mc- 
Carthy, New York ‘World-Telegram; (3) Leslie 
Dean, Passaic (N. J.) Herald News. 

194%7—Mattie Lou Pollard, Thomaston, Ga. (At- 
lanta (Ga.) Journal, champion; (2) Sonya Ro- 
dolfo, Chicago (Chicago (Ill.) Daily News); (3) 
ene Gelin, Parma, Ohio (Cleveland (Ohio) 

ess). 

1948—Jean Chappelear, Black Horse, Ohio (Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon-Journal), champion; (2) Darrel 
Flavelle, Washington, D. C. (Washington Daily 
News); (3) Rosemary Schirmer, White Oak, Ohio 
(The Cincinnati Post and Station WCPO). 

1949—Kim Calvin, Canton, Ohio (Canton Reposi- 
tory), champion; (2) James Shea, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(New York World-Telegram); (3) Fred Shoup, 
Palo Alto, Calif. (San Francisco News). 


First-time students | No. of institutions 


(3) Mary Anne Bechkowiak, 13, Akron, 


Akr Journal). 

1952—Doris Ann Hall, 13, Hudson, N.C. (Winston- 
Sslem Journal & Sentinel), be fe oer (2) Mar- 
jorie Foliart, 13, Crafton, Pa. (Pittsburgh Press); 
3) Mary Ellen Rusk, 12, Washington, D.C. 
Washington Daily News). 

1953—Elizabeth Hess, 13, Phoenix, Ariz. (Arizona 
Republic), champion; (2) Raymond A. Sokolov, 
11, Detroit, Mich. (Detroit News); (3) David 
Hudson, 13, Cuyohoga Falls, Ohio (Akron Beacon 
Journal). 

1954—William Cashmore, 14, Center Square, Pa. 
(Norristown Times Herald), champion; (2) 
William Kelley, 11, Deering, Mo. (Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn.); (3) Patricia 
Brown, 14, Birmingham, Ala. (Birmingham 
Post-Herald). 


Official Typewriting Records 


Source: 


The Business Education World 


Each of these records was made by the typist to whom it is credited in open competition with 


other experts. 


Unfamiliar copy matter in simple paragraph form was used. 


o| 3s 
Class and Length 3% 38/5] S2| Machi 
as pend Le Name of Typist | §§ é 2s Es — ne Contest Held 
OF | Ba | 2E 3% ~ 
e m 
Novice Ges |e Bae 
1-year students Hortense Stollnitz {1,913| 421, 114 
15 minutes Sadie words: ease ei ron 25, 1915 
. word penalty 
Open Stella Pajunas} 3,001/ 26/2,741/ 137)1BM Electric |Chicago 
20 minutes (5-stroke words; June 19, 1946 
ee: 10-word penalty) ‘ 
30 minutes Margaret Hamma 4,685| 21|4,475| 149/IBM Electric |Chicago 
Ma es ve rat June 20, 1941 
George L, Hossfield |4,563}| 4014,363| 145) Underwood New York 
Rode a minie Standard Oct. 15, 1917 
0 y 
Grace Phelan 4,100|  11)3,990| 133)/Underwood New York 
seeks words; Standard June 28, 1939 
Professional eyed Beare 
60 minutes Margaret Hamma 9,316) 40 8,916| 149/IBM Electric {Chicago 
{ beats wore June 20, 1941 
’ word penalty 
|Albert Tangora 9,120) 28)/8,840| 147|/Underwood New York 
4 puceaal MA ah Standard Oct. 22, 1923 
Albert Tangora 8,756] 248,516). 142/Royal Chicago 
ie er ore tan June 20, 1941 
y 
1 minute Margaret B. Owen 170| 0| ae 170|/Underwood New York 
Bficn tinertablee (Actual words Standard Oct. 21, 1918 
20 minutes Cortez W. Peters |2,388 sl2,308 115|Royal Chicag: 


5-stroke words; 
10-word penalty) 


tv) 
Portable June 20, 1941 


lititeracy in the United States 


Illiteracy had declined to a new low in the United 
States by October 1952. Of the then 110 million 
persons who were 14 years of age and over about 2.8 
million (2.5 per cent) were unable to read and 
write, either in English or in any other language, 
and were therefore classed as illiterate. 

Illiterate percentages, by decades, compiled by 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census, follow: (1870) 20.0; 


(1880) 17.0; (1890) 13.3; (1900) 10.7; (1910) 7.7; 
(1920) 6.0; (1930) 4.3; (1940) 4.2; (1950) 3.2. : 

In 1930 illiteracy among native whites averaged 
1.6 per cent and among Negroes 16.3; among Ne- 
groes in cities having over 50,000 Negro inhabi- 
tants, about 5.0. Among foreign-born whites the 
average was 10.8 per cent, ranging from 0.3 among 
Scots and 0.6 among English and Canadians, to 
36.9 among persons from the Azores. 


oe 


onal Rdveaton 


of the Census: data are of October 1953 


a fc vocation cation are matched by state and local fu’ 
d local communities expen ded $4.18 for each dollar f Federal aid f 
ne te = poeieee expenditures for plant and equipment Gor GouaMonal: pe aes 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY A{DED VOCATIONAL CLASSES 
Type of program : 


[a ee 

Total*| Agri- | Trade : Year Total* | Agri- 
cul- and in- cul- 
ture |. : ture 


seeee-| 676,687 


764,975 eae pa 
446, 5 "464 1982 (Prei. $368» $88] 740" fos] Fos'i3 tae 808 
510.3311 630.8441 911,816 ican 2 i 


*Total figures since 1940 include enrollment in schools and classes for distributive occupations—(1940) _ Z 
129,433; (1944) 181,509; (1945) 152,781- ore 174,672; (1947) 235,141; (1948) 292,936; (1949) 313, ats; 
(1950) 364, 670; (1951) 341, 440; (1952) 234, 


ENROLLMENT IN reeaetelY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES BY aaa 
Fiscal Year 1952 (Provisional figures) 
Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 
State ment State ment 
New Mexico... 


0|/North Carolina. 
North Dakota. . 
Ohio... 


9. 
Rhode a Taland: 2||Puerto Rico... . 
8,894 9||South Carolina. f Virgin Islands. . 
105,087 ee South Dakota. . 0 
65,065 3,854 Total 


56, '262||New ws pecreltah 
29:166!|New Jersey. . 2 it mae 32,416 


School Enrollment of Civilian Non-Iastitutional Population 
Source: Bureau of the Census: data are of October 1952 
(Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000) 


Enrolled in school by type of school U 


Elementary Gollege or pro- 
Total Percent school High school fessional school 
Age and sex pu- Total of |__| a 
ation | enrolled | popu- Percent Percent Percent 
lation | Number | of total |Number| of total |Number| of total 
enrolled enrolled enrolled 
Total...... 
5 to 34 years pe: 614,000|32,796,000| 46.4 |23,154,000) 70.6 | 7,266,00) 22.2 |2,377,000 7.2 
5 to 13 years.|25,885,000|22° *562,000| 87.2 22, 3,000] 98.1 419,000 1.9° foetal eee 
5 & 6 years.. ? 244'000| 4;037;000| 55.7 46037, 0002-10020 2:1. 0. nts |. a sa deol te none ee ; 
7 to 13 years.|18,641,000|18, 525,000] 99.4 |18,106.000| 97.7 19,000 2.8. chek.) at ieee 
14 to 17 years.| 8,775,000] 7,538, 85.9 998,000} 13.2 |6,358,000] 84.3 182,000 2.4 
18 & 19 years.| 3,785,000} 1,180,000)--31.2 J..7......)........ 17, 35.3 :000] 64.7 
20 to 24 years.) 8,870, 1,000; 11.1 7,000 0.7 44,000 4.5 ,000] 94.8 
25 to 29 years.|11,482,000| 334,000 ON tisk dees e hredd, gush x: dia 15,000 4.5 319,000} 95.5 
30 to re 11/817;000 200;000 1.7 5,000 2.5 2,001 6.0 i 91.5 
M 
5 to 34 years|33,803,000/16,974,000) 50.2 11,837,000} 69.7 3,637,000} 21.4 
5 to 13 years.|13, 186,000/11,438,000] 86.7 |11;248;000| 98.3 190,000 L7 
5 & &6 years.. 3) ‘000 2,034, 54.9 2,084,000" 400.0% fo. re aoe tes é 
7 to 13 years.| 9,484,000} 9,404,000) 99.2 9,214,0 98.0 190,000 2.0 re 
14 to 17 years.| 4,429,000} 3,844,000} 86.8 581,000} 15.1 {8,183,000} 82.8 2.1 
18 & 19 years.| 1,705,000} 642,000} 37.7 |.........J]......., 226,000) 35.2 64.8 
20 to 24 years.| 3,430,000] 636,000); 18.5 5,000 0.8 4 4.4 94.8 
25 to 29 years.| 5,479,000) 301,000 |W fee Barer atone | lacm decry) 8,000 2.7 93, 97.3 
30 to 34 years. 5,574,000 113, 000 2.0 2,000 1,8 2,000 18 105,000; 95.6 
Female 
5 to 34 years|36,812,000/15,822,000| 43.0 |11,317,000) 71.5 |3,628,000} 22.9 877,000 5.5 
; 5 to 13 Fears. 127698,000/11 "123,000} 87.6 4,00 97.9 2A TA ey ohare a 
; 5 & 6 years. .! 3,540,000] 2, 3,000] 56.6 2; 003;000}) LOO O ia Rises a ]icgrate ols «o's Reretare ones nt] epee eae 
3 7 to 13 years.| 9,158,000] 9,120,000} 99.6 8,891,000} 97.5 229,000 PA; Seaem are peng) (Seas SN 
14 to 17 years.| 4,347, ,695,000} 85.0 17,000} 11.3 {3,175,000} 85.9 102,000 2:8 
18 & 19 years.|. 2,081,000} 538,000) 25.9 |....0....)o..0.0.. 191,000} 35.5 347,000] 64.5 
20 to 24 years. ae 0| 346,000 6.4 2,000 0.6 16,000 4.6 327,000} 94.5 
25 to 29 years.| 6,003,000 33,01 OLE “Dales iret Aber No laarer TOOO| chr iaiate gs 6, 0001.2 /er0 rece 
30 to 34 years.| 6,242,000 87,000 1,4 SOG 8S oc.aw 9, 0004.0 .c7 fate. T8000) ras ent 
; Roman and Arabic Numerals 
Source: Historical Records 
BRET goon scte. cA [VE ot . 6 30ILX XX... .80/CD..... ..400 M....,990 is 
A IPSec 7|KI1...... os ; 5h ee ; 2 ‘ % 
Reem ART pee 8 iii tins|x "13|/L 501C.... 1. °° '600|/ MOM. : 1900 
. 3 hp One gh >. ers ee 9/XIV......14| KIX 1 as pee a .700|MM_,,.2000 
Nee aH ne: Serene eae 10/XV... s olv......5000 
4 Notg—A dash line over a numeral, sral_ multiplies the value by 1, 000: ‘thus, X=10, 000; L=50,000; C= 
: 100,000; D=500,000; M=1,000,000; CLIX=159,000; DLIX=559,000. 
b Other general rules in Roman numerals are as ; (3), a letter placed before one of greater valle sub- 
foliows: (1), repeating a letter repeats its value— | tracts therefrom—IV=4. , 


Arabic numerals are those now commonly in use 


=20: =300; (2), a letter placed after one 
er Y 5 —0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7, 8, 9, etc. 


of greater’ value adds thereto—VI=6; DC=600; 


480 Education+-Magazines; Mother and Father of Year; Mrs, America 
i SS Mamta as i ich ca cated Sa eh ea 28 SE 
Leading U. S. Consumer Magazines 


Source: Latest publishers’ statements to Audit Bureau of Circulations available to March 31, 1954 


(Consumer magazines are those of general circulation, published 
independently and exclusive of those distributed with newspapers) 


Magazine Circulation 

* “ EPR) Crsteitansiae .-.| 10,275,979 
2 SS aeeepeae ears 51472,580 
Ladies’ Home Journal..............- 4,931,085 
McCall’s Magazine...............+. 4,557,861 
Saturday Eve POSt Late cites wea 4,466,139 
Woman’s Home Companion..... te oc 4,381,734 
Family Circle Mag: é 


CoO NTY CCIE G.4] Sie) Sa OSG ROTOR ney Coe eer 
American Magazine 
ite Ror: BRA ieseraryioiate Mista,e.'s me 

CERT ACUC GDS) GR at 2 Stee 
National Geographic Magazine....... 2,091,503 
Redbook Magazine...............-. 2,057,553 
VOU, cont Behe DO Rn een! 1,784,970 
DRG Ey a ialafelet's suis 2 aoe an 1,777,680 
Merue Contessions... 2. ........-5. ,656, 
Everywoman’s Magazine............ 1,636,834 
Parents’ Magazine.................-. 1,538,234 
BVMDEIIIARKEU yields chests aie calc wceod a acele russ 1,497,277 
PETE DELON 3 0 ior ISIC eB ce ,434,145 
Scholastic (total Junior and Senior)... 1,377,122 
PEGWITSOUTDAL, © cc .is eee es ees ee ,352,8 
Cosmopolitan...... 1,344,650 
Modern Screen.... . 1,308,627 
MR GER Pi 2S AS URE ee 1,225,831 
Popular Mechanics Magazine. 1,217,372 
Popular Science Monthly.... 1,179,876 
V. F. W. Magazine........... -| 1,096,578 
PUA IVCARAZINIG . us. 6 vie ete Uterwiente ss es 1,078,590 


Magazine 


3. 
Eagle Magazine. ..........--.-...+5 673,868 
U.S. News & World Report......... 639,532 
GIAO 652s a rept s wed oe outa 635,846 
People. Poday n= ssneen es eed 612,894 

Young Catholic Messenger........... IY ¢ 

Sunset Magazine. ..........---.--+. 554,582 
Science and Mechanics.............. 541,587 
ademoinelle: . <i. e 3a oie aan 524,464 
Hunting & Fishing and Outdoorsman.. 514,607 
Small.Homes Guide................. 469,745 
True Life Stories............ ,042 
Ort: joa = ee ms 417,956 
True Experience 401,218 
WVogue........ 389,232 
Now Yorkers. 375,402 

ew Yorker... f 
Rotarian. . . 305,245 

Le eee ee arer etsy ay ees 5, 


*The Reader’s Digest additionally has a combined international circulation of 7,785,656; including 
899,538 in two Canadian editions published in English and French. 


American Mother of the Year 


The American Mother is selected annually from 
nominations sent to the Golden Rule Foundation 
Mothers’ Committee, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y¥Y. The choice is based on these 
requirements: she must be a successful mother, as 
shown by the character and achievements of 
her children; she must embody those traits most 


highly regarded in mothers—courage, moral 
strength, patience, affection, kindliness, under- 
standing, homemaking ability; she must have a 


sense of social and world relationships and must 
have been active in her own community betterment 
or in some other service for public benefit. 
1950—Mrs. Henry Roe Cloud, West Linn, Ore. 
1951—Dr. Mary T. Martin Sloop, Crossmore, N.C. 
1952—Mrs. Toy Len Chin Goon, Portland, Me. 
1953—Mrs, Ethlyn Wisegarcer Bott, Belleville, Ill. 
(the first stepmother to be so chosen). 
1954—Mrs. Love McDuffie Tolbert, Columbus, Ga. 


American Father of the Year 


Father’s Day was founded in 1910, in Spokane, 
Wash., by Mrs. John Bruce Dodd. The National 
Father’s Day Committee, of 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., was formed in 1936 to ‘‘spread 
the sentimental, spiritual and patriotic observance 
of Father’s Day throughout America.’’ The Amer- 
ican Father is elected anuually. 

1942—Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 1943—Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 1944—Lieut. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark. 1945—President Harry S. Truman. 1946— 
Albert A. Schmid, Philadelphia marine who was 
blinded in action on Guadalcanal. 1947—Warren 


Austin, Burlington, Vt., U. S. delegate to the 
United Nations. 1948—Drew Pearson, for inspir- 
ing the Friendship Train and his educational 
program, Make Democracy Live. 1949—Ralph J. 
Bunche, Palestine Mediator for U. N. for bringing 
about peace in the Near East. 1950—Mr. Justice 
William Orville Douglas, of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 1951—U. S. Senator Estes Kefauver 
(Tenn.). 1952—Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, RCA 
chairman. 1953—Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (former 
U.S. Senator from Mass.). 1954—Paul G. Hoffman 
(former president of the Ford Foundation, and 
board chairman of the Studebaker Corp.). 


Mrs. America Contest 


The Mrs. America Homemaking Contest held its 
16th annual meeting at Ellinor Village, Fla., and 
chose Mrs. Wanda Jennings, St. Louis, Mo., Mrs. 
America of 1955. She is 28 years old, the wife of a 
chemist and the mother of an 8-year-old son. 
She won a tour of Europe, a vacation in Florida, 
and much household equipment contributed by 
American manufacturers. Her measurements are: 
height, 5 ft., 9 in.; weight, 135 lbs.; bust, 35 in.; 
waist, 25 in.; hips, 37 in. 


Second place went to Mrs. Dorothea Smith, of 
Plumerville, Ark., and third place to Mrs. June 
Terrell, of Charleston, W. Va. Each of the state 
finalists. received a week’s vacation in Ellinor 
Village with husband and family. A number of 
trophies were awarded for honors in home-makers’ 
contests. The gas companies of 48 states, the 
District of Columbia and Canada supported the 
contest, and the American Gas Association and the 
National Assn. of Home Builders will be prominent 
sponsors- of the 1955 contest. 


ae 
Graduates in Reactor Technology 


Newest specialized school in the United States 
is Cak Ridge School of Reactor Technology, 
operated by Oak Ridge, Tenn., National Labora- 
tory. It graduated 79 students in August, 1954, 


and has 212 alumni, specialists in nuclear re- 


actor design, The 1954-55 class enrolled 80 new 
students. 


aS 


Avesta, Sweden. On the steeple, 150 ft. above the 
the lowering of the cross by radio communication 


A new use for the helicopter in tall buildin 
was given the task of carrying a 12-ft. cro 


€ construction was foreshadowed when this aircraft 
ss of gilded metal to the top of a church steeple in 


ground, stood a number of workmen who directed 
with the pilot. 


s 


Newspaper 


4 Akron Beacon Journal (e ae 
Atlanta Constitution (m).. 
_ Atlanta Journal (e) 
Baltimore News-Post (e).. 
: Baltimore Sunday American 
Baltimore Sun (m and e).. 
, Birmingham News (e 
BirminghamPost-Heraid(c) 
Boston Globe (m and e).. 
Boston Herald (m)........ { 
Boston Traveler (€)........ 
Boston Post (m).......... 
Boston Record (m)........ 
Boston American (e)....... 
Boston Sunday Advertiser..|.. 
Bridgeport Sunday Herald..|.. 
Buffalo Courier-Express (e) 
Buffalo News (e) 


(Boston) (ce)... 2.2)... 
Cincinnati Enquirer (m)... 
Cincinnati Post (e)........ 
Cincinnati Times-Star (e) . . 
Cleveland News (e) 


Cleveland Press (e)... 
Columbus Citizen (e). 
oan ee (e 


Dailas Times Herald (6). e 
Denver Post (e) 
Denver: Rocky Mountain 

News (m 
Des Moines Register (m)... 


Des Moines Tribune (e).... 
Detroit Free Press (m)..... 
Detroit News (e) 
Detroit Times (e)......... 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
(m and e) 
Fresno Bee (e) 
Grand Rapids Press (e) . 
Hartford Courant (m) 
Hartford Times (e) 
Houston Chronicle (e) 
Houston Post (m) 
Houston Press (e) 
Indianapolis Star (m) 
Indianapolis News (e) 
Indianapolis Times (e) 
Jacksonville: Florida 
Times-Union (m 
Kansas City Star (e) 
Kansas City Times (m). 
Knoxville News-Sentinel ‘e) 
Little Rock: Arkansas 
Gazette (m 
Long Beach Independent (m) 
Long Beach Press- 
Telegram (e) 
Los Angeles eerie (m). 
Los Angeles Herald & 
Express (€) ... <2... cee 
Los Angeles Mirror (e) 
Los Angeles News (e)...... 
Los Angeles Times (m) 
ea pt ll 
Lomevilie Times (e) 
Memphis Commercial 
Appeal Gay eve cs cee oe 
Memphis Press-Scimitar (e) 
Miami Herald (m) 
Miami News (e) 
Milwaukee Journal (e) 
Milwaukee Sentinel (m 
pecans Star (e).. ne 
Minneapolis Tribune (m).. 
Nashville Banner (e) 
Nashville Tennessean (m).. 
New Orleans Item (e) 
New Orleans Times- 
Picayune (m)..........- el 
New Oricaxis States (e) . 


Education—Newspaper Circulation 
U. S. Daily Newspapers of Large Circulation 


Source: Publishers’ statements to Audit Bureau of Circulations available March 31, 


English language daily newspapers in the United States numbered 1,785 with combined circulation 
of 54,472,286, Sept. 30, 1953; Sunday newspapers, 544, with 45,948, B54 circulation. Listed weekly 
newspapers with paid circulation numbered 8,549, with combined circulation of 17,628,014. 


(m) morning; (e) evening; *based on Monday to Friday average; brackets indicate joint publication. 
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1954 


Circulation = Circulation 
== ewspaper 
Daily Sunday Daily Sunday 
153,025 160,593||New York: Brooklyn 
{ 178,774 488,879||  Bagle (e)............... *130,565 164,781 
SBLBOTS. 2 a eee New York: Garden City 
*228,496|.......... Newsday (e)..........+. 209,677).. .eecc ses 
WONT, estate 322,533||New York Herald 
*386,973 315,247|| Tribune (m)............ *340,235 566,188 
{ 175,209 213,677||New York Journal- 
82,994]......-... American (e€).........+- *669,700 891,489 
*276,241 369,241!|New York: Long Island 
*126,956 256,121|| Press (e)........... vate 4213, 468 224,946 
R204, 4841 cele). New York Mirror (m) 5,102 1,652,716 
*283,505 238,566||New York News (m) #2, 039, 799| 3,802'374 
#S3RO86 Tew oc oes New, York Post (e)........ 416, "622 613 
RUBS SGT. s Aor nce. New York Times (m) Perel *539,435 1,201,133 
Pcp) Gera 561,603||New York World-Telegram 
oe haan 98,333}; and Sun (e)............ *531 (469) ..20 eee 
155,420 301,283||Newark News (e)......... *272,631 295,448 
ZOS AOL ree aciece Newark Star-Ledger (m). 194,822 303,203 
135,367 145,172||Norfolk Ledger-Despatch IG) 64,933)... 0.0.0.4 
*527,620 2,691) | Norfolk pores (m). 102,790 118,118 
*573,023 5... -5- 0.5 Oakland Tribune (e)....... 191,920 214/278 
*549,709 589,225||Oklahoma City OkKla- 
877,636| 1,458/729|| homan (m a) Rumen Amen erry 153,341 263,397 
Oklahoma City Times (e)../° | 110,591]),......... 
PPO OUST cs coo tees Omaha World-Herald 
197,003 284,515|)_ (m and e)....27......-. 252,522 261,374 
POSKGDOR rr iat~ ecto Philadelphia Bulletin (e). *711,75: 716,143 
LE LOIS Hoste sce Philadelphia Inquirer (mn). *637,243| 1,169,184 
ROT VOS | irc. te Philadelphia News (e)..... ¥*179,9611 foo 
287,557 517,029||Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (m) 264,990)... Salsas 
BOS 5265 osc as 2 ws Pittsburgh Press (e)....... 292,493 488,519 
1,64 106,822||Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
166,083 231,984||_ graph (e)........3..2... 198,808 461,274 
142,588 168,921||Portland Oregonian (m). 238,092 297,453 
{ ae Lev ianiis ate sutsers Portland: Oregon Journal @ *188,406 211,046 
192,229 200,701||Providence Bulletin (e) . { 146,480]).\.) Ginette 
155,852 160, '398||Providence Journal (m).... 45,73 180,698 
*236,366 353:675||Raleigh News & Ob- 
SOLVELr (M2) \..... lie searete eee 118,799 128,305 
147,343 154,690||Richmond News-Leader (e) 99,957). . catia 
228,004 535,570||Richmond Times-Dis- 
CE eG ree Dated (Ais sae ish os 123,841 178,077 
32,85: 477,131||Rochester Democrat & 
451,237 561,830||_ Chronicle (m)........... { 115,846 172,228 
403, 334 536,580||Rochester Times-Union (e). 117,958). oe 
Sacramento Bee (e)........ 132,490). ele 
246,393 230,401||St. Louis Globe- 
91,887 100,192 Democrat (m).......... *293,012 367,491 
LUO IG Ao etree St. Louis Post-Dispatch (e). *406,472 478,075 
83,86: 130,518]|St. Paul Dispatch (e)...... { 120,134) acd 
SOO T6GIe oe ens? St. Paul Pioneer Press (m). 90,644 175,946 
190,568 216,551||Salt Lake City Tribune (m) 90,475 173,946 
188,857 206,567||Salt Lake City Deseret 
124,256|...,.0.-.. 5 IN iE oo a (e) “ 
an Antonio Express (m 
{ 1eo338 poe f call San Antonio News io) 
97.318|  92,003|/San Antonio Light (e) 
r r one Dies eeeune Ae) 2s 
an Diego Union (m)...... 
aoe. ane Lemr San Francisco Call- 
{ 342967 “aaal|Sak Frencisee Chronicle (m)|  1ee'073| 257,808 
Ea siemens a a ! i 
108,578 112,933 San Francisco Examiner (m) 24 128 518,017 
an Francisco News (e)....] *109,182].......... 
94,316 105,593 Sod Post-Intelligencer 
40,776 120,541 189,314] 269,475 
| Seattle Times (€)..:....... *205,454 240,497 
93,308)..... 0.20: South Bend Tribune (e).... 110,767 113,354 
328,698) 691,853) /Spokane Chronicle (e)..... 76,232| ance 
‘ Spokane Spokesman- 
322,048). 002-200: Review (m).-.......... 87,077| 143,224 
vid, ee vasksizce* aieisie anna hase peed corner 
We eect ae aa e) and Sunday Hera 
sirocel several timer Beeman cas] (1$P508) 19h 
yracuse Post-Standard (m 3 A 
{ 207.218 306,673||Tampa Tribune (m)....... 121/133 134,840 
171,654).....-.-.+ Toledo Blade (e).........- { 192,359 166,191 
‘Toledo Times (m)..... scr 48,960) 0s)... oes 
/ 203,146 254,707||Tulsa Tribune (e)...... a { 72;362|5 sees 
130,181). -.:.--.... Tulsa World (m)....... 85,498 146,418 
244,295 284,929/|wWall Street Journal (m) 
125,316 110,071 280,582}......... ; 
343,979 
179,458 '97 (e) #147, 046 scidn aera 
{ SRTGOL\raticlses oe Washington (D. C.) vou 
199,518 Cris and Timés-Herald (m *381,417 392,580 
{ 90;201)5..65..<07. Washington (D. C.) stay ‘e) *247,368 6,81 
114,899 187,345||Wichita Beacon (e)........ 108,506 141,259 
*111, 1942 113,799||Wichita Eagle (m and e)... 156,048 103,454 
poner SeOroestee peace ES saree oe re ean 
181,263 H orcester Telegram (m) ; 
PAG iby atetels\o Fis, Youngstown Vindicator (e). 96,157 138,942 
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United States—Foundations, Public Trusts and Funds 


FOUNDATIONS, PUBLIC TRUSTS AND FUNDS 


Ex- 
Assets| pended 
$1,000 | $1,000 
M, D. Anderson Foundation 7,565| 10,446||National Foundation for 
iron de Hirsch Fund....... 3,481 159|| Infantile Paralysis............- 
Bann Ae Hinse te6|  8,683||Azthur Jordan Foundation... .<.: 
Buhl Foundation..........- wat aay ; W.K. Kellogg Foundation 3 
Carnegie Corp. of Ag Ne bon chs em ate 5 178,862 236,960 Slater Elisabeth Kenny 
ation for ‘oun ONES cnsie cao treo , » 
Pe ational Ponce edie see ee 16,719| 31,054!|Kresge Foundation.............. 
Carnegie Foundation for the J Macy, Jr. a pa eery a 
Advancement of Teaching...... 11,616 1,834||John & Mary Mar ‘oundation 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission|....... 7,844||Mayo Association. .............. 
Carnegie Institute of McGregor Fund. 7:22... sa. ee es 
Washington)... 3.5... ee es 50,000| 69,427|}|American Medical Education 
Chicago Community Trust....... 12,039 6,7: Foundation ee ae Fea ye 
Jane Coffin Childs Memorial A. W. Mellon Education an 
Fund for Medical Research..... 4,733 2,234|| Charitable Trust..... 
Cleveland Foundation...... 7,702 6,939||Milbank Memorial Fund 
Commonwealth Fund. . 86,089| 72,684||New York Foundation. . 
Cranbrook Foundation 8,172| 13,612||Nutrition Foundation... Z 
Duke Endowment.........- 121,064] 102,005|/Permanent Charity Fund.. wa 
Eagles Memorial Foundation 3,700 200||Phelps-Stokes Fund.............. 
Elk National Foundation .-| 3,590 910) |Elizabeth Severance Prentiss 
Maurice & Laura Falk Foundation.; 10,437 7;146}|- Boundation ). ie". ea. wales 
Samuel §. Fels Fund............- 11,84 ,304||Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation... . 
Field Foundation..............-- 13, 5,141)|Rockefeller Foundation.:........ 
Max C. Fleischmann Foundation.. .| 50,000 1,675||Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 
Ford Foundation.............++- 520,232]. ...... for Cancer Research........... 
Henry C. Frick Educational Russell Sage Foundation......... 
ommission 62) fu ee ele 2,461 2,121}|Sarah Melion Scaife Foundation... 
General Education Board........| 4,884] 302,863//Alfred P. Sloan Foundation....... 
Georgia Warm Springs Foundation} 3,608 1,374||Southern Education Foundation 
Grant Raation. Bae os see's 5,609 4,920 am ~ ee pan a eee 
mheim |} __ | —,. |;iwentieth Century Fund......... 
SBetition : she «! ‘ SA ae 5,731 4,813||Wenner-Gren Foundation. ....... 
John Simon Guggenheim Joseph B. Whitehead Foundation.. 
Memorial Foundation.......... 30,000 9,006||Helen Hay Whitney Foundation... 
Charles Hayden Foundation.....-. 51,942; 16,400)|Wieboldt Foundation............ 


Indianapolis Foundation. ........ 4,568 3,080 


American Foundation, estab. 1925 by Edward W. 
Bok for charitable, scientific, literary and education 
activities and to promote the welfare of mankind. 
Address: 1718 Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 


M. D. Anderson Foundation, estab. 1936 by 
M. D. Anderson for improving conditions among 
workers generally .. . and for support, and main- 
tenance of hospitals, homes and institutions for 
care of the sick, the young, the aged, and the in- 
competent and helpless. Chief project is the de- 
velopment of the Texas Medical Center in Hous- 
ton, Address: 520 First National Bank Bldg., 
Houston 2, Texas. 


Babe Ruth Foundation, estab. 1947 is dedicated 
to the interests of the youth of America. Is coop- 
erating with Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry-on- 
the-Hudson, Secretary: Melvyn Gordon Lowenstein, 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Baron de Hirsch Fund, estab, 1891, its purpose 
being Americanization and assimilation of Jewish 
immigrants, and supports the Jewish Agricultural 
Society which is its main activity at present. 
Address: 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Buhl Foundation, founded 1928 to stimulate the 
advancement of human welfare by experiment, 
demonstration, and research. Principal grants have 
been in the Pittsburgh district in regional econom- 
ic, social, and historical research, higher education 
and research in the natural sciences. Address: 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Carnegie Corporation of N. Y., estab. 1911 by 
Andrew Carnegie for advancement of diffusion of 
knowledge and understanding in the U.S. and 
British Commonwealth. Present program includes 
support of specific undertakings in institutions of 
higher education, organizations and agencies de- 
yoted to general education in national interests 
and international affairs, and in carefully planned 
enterprises which give promise of new ao yades 
through research and studies which may point to 
better conditions. Address: 589 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
estab. 1910, directs its activities toward the fur- 
therance of international understanding; the de- 
velopment of orderly organized international 
relations, particularly through the United Nations; 
and education about world affairs. Activities com- 
prise research, faba ote conferences and co- 
operation with other groups and individuals in the 
United States and abroad. The 12-story Carnegie 
Endowment International Center, located adjacent 
to the United Nations Headquarters in New York 
City, was constructed by the Carnegie Endowment 
to provide office and meeting facilities for organi- 
zations concerned with international affairs and 
human welfare. Address: Carnegie Endowment 
International Center, United Nations Plaza at 
46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 


Teaching, estab. 1905 aims to provide ‘‘retiring 
pensions without regard to race, sex, creed, or 
color, for teachers of universities, colleges and 
technical schools in the United States and Cana- 
da.” Has paid retiring allowances to 5,196 former 
teachers and pensions to their widows. The list of 
those eligible has been closed. Address: 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, N, Y. 


Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, estab. 1904 
aims ‘‘to place those following peaceful vocation, 
who have been injured in heroic effort to save 
human life in somewhat better positions pecuniar- 
a than before, until again able to work. In case 
of death, the widow and children, or other depen- 
dents, to be provided for until she remarries, and 
the children until they reach self-supporting age. 
The medal shall be given even if the doer be un- 
injured, and also a sum of money, should the 
Commission deem such gift desirable.”” Address: 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Carnegie Institution of Washington, estab. 1902 
encourages investigation, research and discovery, 
and fundamental research in fields not normally 
covered by other agencies. Has organized its own 
departments of research in astronomy, terres- 
trial science, the biological sciences and archaeol- 
ogy. ere 1530 P St., N. W., Washington 


Chicago Community Trust, estab. 1915, for bet- 
ter conservation and use of charitable trust funds. 
Assets are held in trust of Chicago Banks, income 
is distributed under supervision of a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee. Address: 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Children’s Fund of Michigan, was estab. in 1929 
y U. S., Senator James Couzens ‘‘to promote the 
health, welfare and happiness of the children of 
the State of Michigan and elsewhere in the world.” 
Principal and earnings to be spent within 25 years 
from the date of the gift. Under the terms of the 
Trust which created it, the Fund ceased to exist 
pus =o 1954. Address: 660 Frederick St., Detroit 

ch. 


’ 


Jane Coffin Childs Memorial Fund for Medical 
Research, estab. 1937, by Starling W. Childs and 
Alice S. Coffin as a gift in trust to Yale University, 
primarily for medical research into causes, origins, 
and treatment of cancer, or other subject if 
Sa yIAA IE, Address: 333 Cedar St., New Haven 

, Conn. 


Cleveland Foundation, organized 1914, to use 
funds for public educational or charitable pur- 
poses to benefit inhabitants of Cleveland and 
other communities in Ohio. Address: 1338 Ter- 
minal Tower Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Commonwealth Fund, estab. 1918 by Mrs. 
Stephen V, Harkness; expanded by further gifts 
from her and from Mr. and Mrs, Edward S. 
Harkness, chiefly for medical education, ex- 
perimental health services, and medical research 
The Commonwealth Fund Fellowships are offered 


United States—Foundations, Public Trusts and Funds 


to graduate students and civil servants from the 
British Commonwealth and to former students of 
the Salzburg inar in American Studies. Fel- 
lowships for advanced training in medicine and al- 
lied fields are given to aid teaching and research 
in this country. Address: 1 East 75th St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 


Cranbrook Foundation, estab. 1927 with an en- 
dowment from George G. and Ellen S. Booth, for 
cultural prolegis: begun by the Zoundcts. Adazess 

‘ojects e founders. ess: 
Bloomfield, Mich. f 


Duke Endowment, estab. 1924, by James Buchan- 
an Duke to promote ‘‘the needs of mankind along 
physical, mental and spiritual lines” in the South. 
Duke University is a beneficiary. Other schools 
in the Carolinas also receive funds. Other ob- 
jectives are the maintenance of hospitals, and the 
care of superannuated Methodist preachers and 
orphans. Address: Power Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
led se secretary, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 

Eagles Memorial Foundation, estab. 1944, by the 
Grand Aerie Fraternal Order of Eagles‘as a “‘Liv- 
ing Memorial’’ in honor of Eagle servicemen and 
servicewomen of our Armed Forces. It provides 
medical, surgical, clinical, dental and optical care 
and educational grants for children of those mem- 
bers of the Order who were killed in action or died 
before Jan, 1, 1952 as a direct result of wounds or 
ilIness contracted while serving in the Armed 
Forces of the U. S. or Canada during World War 
II, and for the children of those members of the 
Order who are killed in action or died before Sept. 
1, 1954, as a direct result of wounds or illness con- 
tracted while serving in the stated Armed Forces 
subsequent to World War II, whith includes the 
Korean Campaign. Address: 321 N. Michigan St., 
South Bend 1, Ind. 


Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, estab. 1946, 
publishes booklets on the principal inventions of 
Edison and is presently sponsoring a program in 
association with various professional science teach- 
ing societies and state departments of education to 
explore various educational problems, particularly 
those problems in connection with engineering and 
science. Address: Main St. at Lakeside Ave., West 
Orange, N. J. 

Elks National Foundation, estab. 1928, functions 
under constitutional amendment adopted by the 
Grand Lodge of the B. P. Order of Elks, to foster 
such charitable, educational and benevolent activ- 
ities of the Order as the Trustees may determine. 
Address:, 16 Court St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, estab. 1929. 
Activities devoted principally to financing research 
studies, by other organizations of economic prob- 
lems affecting the operation and development of 
the domestic economy of the United States and to 
financing programs and projects at American col- 
leges and universities to further their efforts to 
prepare their students for participation in politics 
as a responsibility of citizenship. Address: Farm- 
ers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Samuel S. Fels Fund, estab. 1935 by the late 
Samuel S. Fels. Activities include the furtherance 
of scientific, educational or charitable projects 
tending to improve human life. The projects are 
mainly in the field of medicine. Address: 1315 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Field Foundation, estab. 1940. by Marshall Field, 
funds to be used for charitable, scientific and edu- 
cational purposes. The largest. recent grant was 
$100,000 to the University of Chicago for a pilot 
project in community conservation. Address: 135 
So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. & 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Max C. Fleischmann Foundation of Nevada, 
estab, 1951 by Major Fleischmann. To date it has 
received about $10,000,000 and its present income 
is at the annual rate of about $390,000. Trustees 
have the widest latitude. Gifts have been made 
to educational, scientific (both medical and indus- 
trial research) organizations, hospitalization, con- 
servation, character building, religious and relief 
organizations. Address: P. O. Box 1871, Reno, 
Nevada 

Ford Foundation, estab. 1936, under the laws of 
the Stateof Michigan, for receiving and administer- 
ing funds for scientific, educational and charitable 
purposes, all for the public welfare. The Founda- 
tion’s resources are to be used to support studies, 
research and other activities on human needs 
that are social rather than physical in character. 
Assets (Dec. 31, 1953), $520,232,088; grants and 
expenses for 1953, $63,617,383. Address: 477 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y., and 3331 Greenfield 
Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 

Fund for Adult Education, estab. April 1951 by 
The Ford Foundation and assigned responsibility 
for the improvement and advancement of liberal 
adult education. Grants from the Ford Foundation 
total $10,000,000. ‘Total assets, $8,891,825 approved, 
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projects and other expenditures, 7,035,340. 
Address: 595 Madison ests New Perk, °N iy 


Fund for the Advancement of Education, estab. 
April, 1951, by the Ford Foundation to handle its 
responsibilities in the field of formal education. 
Total grants from the Ford Foundation from in- 
ception through June 30, 1954, $56,115,237. Total 
grants made and expenditures on self-administered 
aoe from inception through June 30, 1954, 
paaeee se Address: 575 Madison Ave., New York 


2 . 


. . 


Henry C. Frick Educational Commission, set 
up 1909, in Pittsburgh for improvement of teach- 
ing in the city’s public schools. Original fund later 
increased to $2,500,000 by Mr. Frick. Address: 
1924 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


General Education Board, estab. 1902 by John D. 
Rockefeller, to promote ‘‘education within the 
U.S.A. without distinction of race, sex or creed,’”’ 
Its program, now in process of te: ation, has 
been concerned with education in southern states, 
giving consideration primarily to quality of edu- 
cation, especially graduate work. Emphasized 
instruction in fields related to economic develop- 
ment of the South; aided research in social and 
natural sciences, humanities and agriculture; pro- 
moted training of personnel and improvement. of 
library service. Address: 49 West 49th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, estab. 1927, 
as a sanitarium and hospital at Warm Springs, 
Ga., to aid those suffering from the after-effects 


of infantile paralysis, and as a training center 
for professional workers in the treatment of 
poliomyelitis after-effects. Address: 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


Grant Foundation, estab. 1936 by William T. 
Grant. Chief interest is in the social sciences 
in the field of human relations. The Foundation’s 
concern with prevention is being directed toward 
the development o1 positive mental health. Cur- 
rent concentration upon projects which may con- 
tribute to the growth of emotionally stable chil- 
dren. Address: 1441 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation, 
founded 1924, aims to promote ‘‘through charitable 
and benevolent activities, the well-being of man- 
kind throughout the world.’’ Address: 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, founded 1925, offers Fellowships to citizens 
and permanent residents of the U. S., to further 
the development of scholars and artists . . . who 
have unusual ability. Grants are normally $3,000 
a _year. A limited number of Fellowships are 
offered, for work in the U.S., to citizens of all the 
Latin American Republics, of the Republic of the 
Philippines, of Canada and of the British Carib- 
bean. Address: 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Charles Hayden Foundations, estab. 1937, for 
which Mr. Hayden gave his residuary estate to 
assist needy boys and young men, preferably in 
Boston and New York. Founder was particularly 
interested in boys’ clubs, boys’ camps, and similar 
projects dealing with underprivileged boys. Address: 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

Heckscher Foundation for Children, estab. 1921 
by August Heckscher. Activities solely for benefit 
of children. Donations to children’s organizations, 
hospitals, nursery schools, playgrounds, recrea- 
tional programs. Address: Mrs. Arthur Smadbeck, 
president, 247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Higgins Scientific Trust, estab. 1948, by the will 
of Eugene Higgins, for education and research in 
natural and physical sciences at Columbia, Har- 
vard, Princeton and Yale Universities. Income 
distribution for academic yéar 1954-55 amounted 
to $1,100,000, or $275,000 to each university. Ad- 
dress: U. S. Trust Co. of N. Y., 45 Wall St., New 
York, 5, N. Y. 

Indianapolis Foundation, estab. 1916. A com- 
munity trust to promote the welfare of persons 
residing in that city. Interests include child wel- 
fare, recreation, the handicapped, and the grant- 
ing of scholarships. Expenditures for calendar 
year 1952 were $138,458. Address: 615 No. Alabama 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, estab 
1935 for the advancement of health in industry. 
Studies are conducted by the Foundation’s staff 
of physicians, chemists and engineers, for the 
prevention of industrial diseases and for the im- 
provement of working conditions. Research grants 
are made to other institutions. Address: 4400 
Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

James Foundation, incorp. in Missouri in April 
1941, was sponsored and organized by the New 
York Community Trust, 250 Park Ave., NeW York 
17, N. Y. It gives effect to desires expressed by the 
late Lucy Wortham James and acts as a super- 
vising agency for a pera of philanthropic 
projects located in Phelps and Crawford Counties, 
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Mt tures to the end of 1953 were 
$544,608 and its assets at Dec. 31, 1953, $351,634. 
it has received annual grants from the Lucy 
Wortham James Memorial in the New York Com- 


. 1928 by Mr. 
Arthur Jordan Foundation, estab ae avitanie. 


tains the Juilliard School of Music, 120 Claremont 
Ave., New York 27, N. Y., which handles its own 
program. The School has added dancing to the 
courses of study which it offers. Address: Mr. M. 
Steilen, Sec., 31 Nassau St., New York 5, N. Y. 


. K. Kellogg Foundation, estab. 1930. Present 
Betcihies aie in support of agriculture, medicine, 
education, dentistry, nursing, public health and 
hospital, administration. Address: 250 Champion 
St:, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Sister Elizabeth Kenny Foundation, founded 1943 
to combat poliomyelitis through the application 
of the most effective diagnostic and treatment 
techniques as developed by Sister Kenny, and to 
perform research into nature of the disease and 
its prevention, A comprehensive medical and 
public information program is maintained. Schol- 
arships are provided for training qualified regis- 
tered nurses and physical therapists to become 
Kenny Therapists. Foundation operates treat- 
ment centers through authorized chapters. Activ- 
ities financed entirely by public contributions. 
Address: National Headquarters, 2400 Foshay 
Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Kresge Foundation, estab. 1924 with a trust 
made by S. S. Kresge, for the ‘‘promotion of 
eleemosynary, philanthropic and charitable means 
of any or all of the means of human progress, 
whether they be for the benefit of religious, 
charitable, benevolent or educational institutions 
or public benefactions.’’ Address: 2727 Second 
Ave,, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Lalor Foundation, estab. 1935 to support edu- 
cation, and research in phemiaiey, and biochemistry, 
carried on through the granting of fellowship 
awards, the program now comprising (1) the 
underwriting of a series of annual awards for 
summer fellowships at the Marine Biological Lab- 
oratory, Woods Hole, Mass,, for advanced re- 
search in the fields of physiological chemistry, bio- 
chemistry, and biophysics. (2) Underwriting a 
series of predoctoral fellowships in the natural sci- 
ence with emphasis upon their biochemical and 
biophysical aspects. Fellowships are established at 
four universities—Delaware, Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins and Pennsylvania. Address: 4400 Lancaster 
Pike, Wilmington 5, Del, 


Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, estab. 1930 by Mrs. 
Kate Macy Ladd ‘‘the interest of the Foundation 
to be devoted primarily to the fundamental 
aspects of health, of sickness, and of methods for 
the relief of suffering’’; in particular to such spe- 
cial problems in medical sciences, medical arts and 
medical education as require for their solution 
studies and efforts in correlated fields as well, such 
as biology and the social sciences. Address: 16 West 
46th St., New York 36, N, Y. 


John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, estab, 
1927, limits activities to grants to institutions in 
support of specific projects primarily in. medicine 
in the United States and Canada. Sums are 
appropriated for ‘‘Scholars in Medical Science,” 
as part of a program to keep young doctors on 
teaching and research staffs of medical schools. 
Address: 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Mayo Association, founded 1919 by Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Mayo and Dr. Charles H. Mayo, for the 
advancement of medical education and research 
in human ailments and investigation of problems 
of hygiene, health and public welfare, also to 
assist medical, surgical and scientific research in 
the broadest. sense. Address: Rochester, Minn. 


McGregor Fund, estab. in 1925 by Tracy W. Mc- 
Gregor to relieve the misfortunes and promote the 
well-being of mankind by charitable, religious, 
benevolent or educational uses. Address: 2486 
National Bank Bldg.. Detroit 26, Mich. 


American Medical Education Foundation, estab. 
1951 by the American Medical Association with 
contributions from physicians and medical or- 
ganizations, The National Fund for Medical 
Education, organized by leaders in business, in- 
dustry and medical education, with the American 
Medical Association and the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges collects funds from corporations 
and organized groups for a similar purpose. Ad- 
dress: 535 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Trusts and Funds 


Dec. 30, 1930. ve decided 
vote the remaining of the trust to 
1 d ble ects, institutions and 
otra 2 in Sead trou at city. Address: 525 
Wm. Penn Pl.. Pittsburgh 30. Pa. 
Milbank M 1905 by Mrs. 


emorial Fund, estab. 

Elizabeth Milbank Anderson ‘‘to im e the phys- 
ical, mental and moral condition 
generally to advance charitable and benevolent 
Objects.” Mrs, Anderson increased her gifts until 
they amounted to $9,315,175 at the time of her 
death in 1921. Emphasis is given to activities which 
are preventive rather than palliative. Address: 40 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


New York Community Trust, estab. 1923, a com- 
posite charitable foundation administers 108 sep- 
arate philanthropic trusts, holds funds valued at 
$21,423,329, appropriated $1,100,222 in 1953, and 
has made cumulative grants in excess of $13,500,- 
000. The Trust was established to manage mul- 
tiple funds for charitable purposes. Outpayments 
in 1953 were made irom 91 separate trusts and 
went to 410 agencies in 96 cities located in 28 
states and 5 foreign countries. The largest propor- 
tion of grants went to institutions in the State 
of New York, followed by Missouri and Cali- 
fornia. To supervise a program of philanthropic 
projects in the Ozark foothills southwest of St. 
Louis, the James Foundation was created by the 
New York Community Trust in 1941 and incor- 
porated in Missouri. Both organizations are located 
at 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

(See also James Foundation and Westchester 
Welfare Foundation) 

New York Foundation, estab. 1909, receives and 
maintains a fund or funds; applies income thereof 
to altruistic purposes, charitable, benevolent, edu- 
cational or otherwise, within the United States. 
Address: 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Nutrition Foundation, estab. 1941 by food and 
related manufacturers to support a research and 
educational program in the science of nutrition. 
Contribution as of April 30, 1953, $4,774,150; ex- 
penditures, $3,623,955, which includes commitments 
for future years. Address: Chrysler Bldg., Lexing- 
ton Ave., at 42d St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


Permanent Charity Fund, organized 1915 in Bos- 
ton to accept gifts to the fund, the income of in- 
vested principal to be applied to charitable pur- 
poses. Committee consists of 7 residents of 
Massachusetts not holding public office. Address: 
100 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 

Pew Memorial Foundation, created 1948 in 
memory of Joseph N. and Mary Anderson Pew. 
Their children formed the foundation with a gift 
of 880,000 shares of the Sun Oil Co. common stock 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary or edu- 
cational purposes. The directors may expend 
either principal or income. Address: 1608 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. , 

Phelps-Stokes Fund, incorp. 1911 to improve 
housing conditions in New York City and encour- 
age practical education for underprivileged people. 
Address: 101 Park Av., New York 17, N. Y. 


Elizabeth Severance Prentiss Foundation, estab. 
Jan. 1939, by Mrs. Prentiss; became operative on 
her death in January, 1944. General purposes are 
to promote medical and surgical research; initiate 
and advance activities designed to promote public 
health; aid hospitals and health institutions in 
Cuyahoga County (Ohio) that are organized and 
operated exclusively for public, charitable purposes; 
improve methods of hospital management and ad- 
ministration, and support plans to make hospital 
and medical care available to individuals of all 
classes. Trustee, National City Bank of Cleveland. 
Address: P, O. Box 5756, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Wilhelm Reich Foundation, estab. 1949, with an 
endowment of $73,026. A non-profit, educational 
and research organization dedicated to conducting 
research and teaching in cosmic orgone energy (or- 
gone physics, orgone bio-physics) and the medical, 
technical, other and all future applications of cos- 
mic orgone energy. Total assets, $97,968; expendi- 
tures, $34,233, Address: Orgonon, P. O. Rangeley, 
Maine. 

Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation, estab. 1936 by 
Richard J. Reynolds, Mrs. Mary Reynolds Bab- 
cock and Mrs. Nancy Reynolds Bagley, for char- 
itable, civic and eleemosynary purposes within 
the State of North Carolina, by a grant of all the 
property received by them from the estate of their 
late brother, Zachary Smith Reynolds. On Sept. 
10, 1951, the principal of the Foundation was i 
creased by approximately $14,000,000 by a bequest 
irom the late W. N. Reynolds, uncle of the found- 
ers. Since July 1, 1947, most of the income has 
been contributed to Wake Forest College for its 
program for enlargement and relocation near 


Winston-Salem. Address: 1206 e 
Winston-Salem 3, N. C pean 


the wera thet rogr: 
its four di “4 


ences): Natural Sciences ture (experi- 
mental biology the development of basic f 
resources through to y, 


and, within certain tions. the arts). 
Except to a limited extent in public health and 
agriculture, the Foundation does not itself 

in research, but seeks to advance its purposes 
through grants to universities, research institutes 
and er qualified eee conducting work with- 
in the scope of the Foundation’s program, and in 
the tr ic ee post-doctoral fellowships, of 
competent personnel in its various fields of interest. 
Address: 49 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


Memorial Fund for Cancer Re- 

i - As of July, 1954, $7,889,218 
has been allocated in 442 grants and 286 fellowships 
in 48 states, the District of Columbia and 15 
foreign countries. Resources entirely devoted to 
research in the field of cancer. It does not main- 
tain or support any clinical facilities, nor does it 
operate any laboratories of its own. Address: 39945 
Madison Ave.—Bldg. E—12th floor, New York, N.Y. 


Russell Sage Foundation, created 1907 by Mrs. 
Russell Sage, as a memorial to her husband, to 
improve social and living conditions in the U.S. Its 
present program is designed to increaseé the appli- 
cation in social practice of the results of social 
science research. Address: 505 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation, estab. 1941 by 
Sarah Mellon Scaife, for religious, charitable, sci- 
entific, literary and educational purposes, with 
particular consideration to encourage and foster 
research in medical science for the good of man- 
kind. Special consideration is given to the Pitts- 
burgh area and Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 
Address: 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, founded 1934, makes 
grants-in-aid to fully accredited educational and 
charitable institutions of recognized standing. 
Among current recipients are the Sloan-Kittering 
Institute for Cancer Research, Mass. Inst. of Tech., 
New York Univ., Harding College, The Conserva- 
tion Foundation, Teleprograms Inc., The Brook- 
ings Institution, and some 30 additional colleges 
and universities. Address: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Southern Education Foundation, formed in 1937 
by consolidation of the Peabody Education Fund 
(1867), the John _ F. Slater Fund (1882), the 
Anna T. Jeanes Fund (1907), and the Virginia 
Randolph Fund, a small fund raised by the Jeanes 
Teachers through the Southern States. The 
latter fund is not chartered but is an integral-part 
of and administered by the Southern Education 
Poundation. The original endowment of these 
funds was $2,310,728. The foundation cooperates 
with public and private school officials and others 
in improving educational and living conditions, 
with special regard for the needs of the Negro 
race in the southern United States. Address: 811 
Cypress St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


Henry L. Stimson Fund for Research in World 
Affairs, estab. 1951 at Yale University by an initial 
gift of $500,000 from the late Susan A. Ensign 
Morse, of Cambzidge, Mass., for ‘‘basic research in 

fields of learning, an endeavor significant to 
world peace and to all fundamental human prob- 
lems underlying the cause of war.’’ Address: Yale 
University, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Sugar Eesearch Foundation sponsors research 
on the role of sugar in the diet and in the fields 
of chemistry, biochemistry, microbiology and medi- 
cine. By grants-in-aid to university laboratories 
totaling more than $3,500,000, exploratory studies 
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trial uses of 
cas ng are encouraged. Address: 52 Wall St., New 


Turrell Fund, estab. 1935 by Herbert and Mar- 
garet Turrell, for , charitable, 
scientific or educational.purposes, part: 
the benefit of children in the U.S., who because of 
the death, may Pen or other failure of one or both 


Address: 100 No. 
Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J, 

Twentieth Cent Fund was founded 1919 by 
Edward A. Filene, promote better ‘‘economic. 
industrial, civic and educational conditions in the 
U. S.”’ Since 1937-1938, all resources of the Fund 
have been devoted to its own program of scientific 
research and public education on current economic 
and social problems. Address: 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y 

Wenner-Gren ‘Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, created and endowed in 1941 as The 
Viking Fund, is a non-profit foundation for the 
promotion and support of scientific, educational, 
and charitable en rises. Actively interested in 
the field of anthropology and related sciences. Ad- 
dress: 14 East 71st St., New York 21, N. Y. 


Westchester Welfare Foundation, a group of 
charitable funds for application in that county, is 
financed from and administered as part of, the 
New York Community Trust. Its resources at Dec. 
31, 1953 were $133,093, and its cumulative disburse- 
ments to the end of that year were $135,847. 


Joseph B. Whitehead Foundation, estab: 1937 
by Joseph B. Whitehead, Jr., one-fourth of income 
to be distributed to orphans’ homes; balance to be 
used in territory of Atlanta, Ga., for charity and 
in the relief of pain, suffering and poverty, with- 
out regard to race, creed or color. Address: 205 
Whitehead Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Helen Hay Whitney Foundation, estab. 1947. 
‘to promote basic research in rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease.’’ Maintains a_ central 
clearing house of information on rheumatic fever 
facilities and programs. Grants and fellowships 
committed in 1953 totaled $188,333. Address: Rm. 
F231, 525 East 68th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


Wieboldt Foundation, founded 1921 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. A. Wieboldt. Provides grants for worthy 
charitable institutions serving the Metropolitan 
Area of Chicago with preference to: (1) Projects 
of a pioneering or experimental nature; (2) Dem- 
onstrations of new or untried plans or methods. 
Grants in 1952 totaled $308,185. Address: 1580 
Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation, estab. 1922, car- 
ries on an educational program for the furtherance 
of Wilson’s ideals. Has published and made 
available texts of official documents, from Wilson’s 
14 Points to the present. It is a distribution center 
for publications of the U.S. Dept. of State and of 
the United Nations; has inaugurated a study of 
United States foreign economic policy. Assets ap- 
proximately $850,000. Address: 45 East 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


World Peace Foundation, founded 1910, to ‘‘pro- 
mote peace, justice and good will among nations.” 
seeks to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presentation of 
the facts of international relations. Address: 40 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


National Science Foundation, estab. by Act of 
1950, to promote the progress of science; advance 
the national health, prosperity, and welfare; and 
secure the national defense. During the fiscal 
year 1955 about 2 billion dollars of scientific funds 
will be obligated by federal agencies, including 
sums allocated for basic and applied research in 
physical, social, and life sciences, and latter in- 
cluding biological, medical, and agricultural 
sciences. Address: Alan T. Waterman, director, 
1520 H St., N.W., Washington 25, D. C, 


Why Presidents Go Fishing 


During the last week in August, 1954, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower relaxed on a fishing trip to a 
ranch near Fraser, Colo., in the Rockies, where 
he angled for trout. With him were former 
President Herbert Hoover and the press secre- 
tary of the White House, James Hagerty. Presi- 
dent Sisenhower tried his hand at camp 
cooking: News commentators recalled the follow- 
ing remarks by President Hoover in 1929: 

“J have discovered the reason why Presidents 
take to fishing, the silent sport. It is generally 
realized and accepted that prayer is the most 


personal of all human relationships. On such 
occasions, men and women are entitled to be 
alone and undisturbed. Next to prayer, fishing 
is the most personal relationship of man and, 
of more immediate importance than that fact 
itself, everybody concedes that the fish will not 
bite in the presence of the public and the press. 
Fishing seems to be the sole avenue left to 
Presidents through which they may escape to 
their own thoughts and may live in their own 
imaginings and find relief from the pneumatic 
hammer of constant personal contacts.’’ 
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United States—Associations and Societies 


Associations and Societies in the United States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


In most instances associations and societies whose names begin with American National, Association, 
Society, etc., are listed under “‘key’’ words: Amputation Foundation, National; Booksellers Association, 


American;- Veterans Committee, American, etc. 
— A 


Abolish Capital Punishment, American League to 
oT 14 Pearl eae peso eve 46, Mass.; Exec. 
Mrs. Herbert Ehrman: 

Ca is aa Lincoln Abeaiatinn (1908), 104 First 
National Bank Bldg., Springfield, Ill.; Exec. Sec., 
Roy P. Basler. 

Academy of “Medicine of Brooklyn (see Medical 
Society of Kings) 

Academy of Medicine, New York (1847), 2 East 
a St., og aa 29, N. Y.; 3,147; Dir., *Howard 
Reid Cra > 

Accountants, American Institute of (1887), 270 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. oe Sar BS RTRs 2) Ee 
Public Relations, parle’ E. Noy 

Accountants, N. Cae ata of i900), 128 Sum- 
mit Ave., Saenrela, J.; Sec., Frank Sterbenz- 

Actors Equity Tericlation (1913), 45 West 47th 
St., New York 36, N. Y.; 6,294; Exec. Sec., Angus 
Duncan. 

Actors Fund of eee (1882), 1619 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. + 2,481; Sec., Robert Campbell. 

Actuaries, oviety” of. (1949), 208 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4, Tll.; 1,415; Exec. A. A. McKinnie. 

Adult Education Assn. of U. "g. A. (1951), Se 
No. Wabash Ave. eee 11, Tll.; 4,000; 
Malcolm S. Know. 

ary iiucation, "institute of (1941) Teachers 
Coll., N. ¥. U., New York 27, N. Y.; Exec. Officer, 
Paul’ ne “Essert, 

Advancement of Colored People, National Assn. 
for the (1909), 20 West 40th St., New York 18, 
N. 230,000; Exec. Sec., Walter White. 


Society for the 
(1936), 74 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 9,250; 
Exec. Dir., C. A. Slocum. 

Adventurers Club of New York Gal P.O. Box 
1247, rte St. Sta., New York, N. Y.; Sec., 

‘ ise: r. 

Advertisers, Association of papoose (1912), a 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. >; eC., Peter W 
Allport. 

Advertising Agencies, American i otin of (1917), 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ; Librarian, 
Florence Rowley. 

Advertising Club of New York (1896 as Sphinx 
Club oi penne Men’s League, present name, 
1915), 2 ark Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 2,100; 
Man. Dr. nario c. Green. 

Advertising Federation of America (1905), 330 
West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y.; 25,000; Pres., 
Elon G. Borton. 

Advertising Research Foundation (1936), 11 West 

42d St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., ward F. 
Herrick. 

Aero Medical perenne (1929), P.O. Box 26, 
Marion, Ohio; 2,000; H, Sutherland. 

Aeronautic Assn. of Soe National (1905 as Aero 
Club of America; present name, 1922), 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 15,000; 
Pres., Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr. 

Aeronautical Sciences, Institute of me ( ese é 
East 64th St., New York 21, N. Y¥.; 13,056; 


Robert R. Dexter. 
Agricultural Engineers, American Society of 
el, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, Mich.; 4,200; 
Frank B. Lanham. 
TAsriculturel ‘History Society (Feb. 14, 1919), Rm. 
3906 So. Agr. Blde., U.S. Agric. Mktg. Serv., 
Washington 25, D. C.; Sec., Wayne D. Rasmussen. 


drincement of Management, 


Agronomy, American Society of (1907), 2702 
Monroe St,, Madison Wis.; 2,500; Exec: par .G, 
Monthey. 


Air Force Aid Society (1942), Washington 25, 
D. C.; Sec,, Brig. Gen. A. E. Jones, USAF (Ret). 
Air Force Association (1948), Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; 40,000; Exec. Dir., James H. 

Straubel. 
Air Transport Assn. of prance (1936), 1107 
» D. C.; 43 airlines; 


Sixteenth St., Washington 6 
at J. ve Purand. 
rera: ndustries Assn. of America (191 
SEH te Washingt of Commerce), a10 Shore: 
&., ashington Sones - 
eee rend, J . SN 0 econ 
coholics Anonymous 1935), 14 t 
New York, N. Y.; 150 00. a ee gnrmnen gt 
Strong, Jr. (Hd ts., The Alcoholic Foundation). 
Alexander Gra am Bell Assn. for the Deaf (Sept. 
16, 1890 as Volta Speech Assn. for the Deaf; 
present ee ee ABS oe Bureau, 1537 35th 
rs ngton Baal ory 
Sec. Mss Alice Dene: » D. C.3; 3,500; Exec, 
ed You 1934), 1769 MS - 
ee , Ame iBec., Roy Ww Breet + eee 
ne Clu’ merican (1902), 113 Ea. t 
New York 28, N. Y.; Asst. Sec., Gail Oberlin a 


| ind; 2 


Dr. Leonard V. - 


Altrusa International anon 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; 12,000; 


uminum Distributors, National 
me beng oe a Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio; Sec., 
phine orne. 
Amateur Athletes of America, Intercollegiate 
Assn. of (1876), Feige ae Hotel, New York 17, 
ape Ra = ee Asa S. Bushnell. 
Amateur Athletic Gates. = the U, S. (1888), 233 
Broadway, New York 7, Y.; Sec.-Treas., Daniel 


Amateur Bicycle of America (1920), 4701 
Natural Bridge, St. Loui 15, Mo.; 5,000 in 78 ertibs: 
Pres., Chester Nelsen Sr. 

Amateur Fencers League of eee S eee 22, 
1891), 397 Concord Road, Yonkers 2, ; Sec., 
Ralph Goldstein. 

Amateur Oarsmen, National Assn. of Se 
West 67th St., Philadelphia 26, Pa.; Sec., 

H. Ludwig. 

Amateur Press Association, American (1936), 

ae W. Mesa Av., Pueblo, Colo.; Sec., Robert H. 


‘Amantear oer Assn., National (1876), Box 68, 
New York 53, Y.; Sec., Edna McDonald 

Amateur Raaio Union, International (1925), 38 
La Salle Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn.; Sec., A. L. 
Budlong 

Ainatear Softball Assn. of America (1933), Suite 
401, 11 Hill St., Newark 2, N. J.; 1,500,000; Sec., 


B. E. Martin. 
Amateur Trapshooting a 1924), Van- 
dalia, Ohio; 12,500; Mgr., Ray E. Lo: a 
American Alumni Council (1913 as of 
Alumni Secretaries; mame changed Soot). 785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. c:.; 
635 institutions; Exec, Sec., Ernest T. Stewart, Jr. 


American Christian Palestine Committee, 342 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Karl 


ty Dir, Lucille 


Assn. of (1951), 
Jose- 


Boehr. 
American Colleges, Asociation of Gat) 726 
Jackson Pi., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 703 Col- 


leges; Exec. Dir., Theodore i? Distler 

American Federation of Labor GRavi 15, 1881), 
901 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 13 
D. C.; 9,605,840; Pres., George Meany; Sec.-Treas., 
Wm. F.’Schnitzler. 

American Irish Historical Society he 20, 
1897), 991 Fifth Ave., New BLL a 28, N. ¥.; 2,500; 
Pres.-Gen., James. McGurr 

American Jewish Sea tttie (1906), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 26,000; Dir. Public 
Relations, Leo J. Margolin, 

American Jewish Congress (1918), 15 East 84th 
St., New York 28, N. ¥.; Exec. Dir., David W. 
Petegorsky,. 

American Jewish arts oe Society (1892), 3080 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y¥.; 1,500; Librarian, 
Isidore S. Meyer. 

American Legion, The (Mar. 15-17, 1919, in Paris, 
France), 700 No. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 6, 
785,068; Natl. Adjt.,, Henry H. Dudle ey. 
merican Legion Auxiliary (Nov. 10, 1919), 777 
No" "Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind.; 1,000,000; 
Natl. Sec., Mrs. Jane Gould Rishworth. 

American Oriental Society (1842), 329 Sterling 
Memorial Library, New Haven, Conn.; Sec., Ferris 


J, Stephens. 

American Mothers Committee (see Mothers 
Committee) 

American Scandinavian Foundation (1910), a 
eee St., New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Robert A 
‘unter 


American Schools for the Deaf (see Deaf, Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools). 

American States, Organization of (see Pan 
American Union). 

American Swedish Historical Foundation (1926), 
1900 Pattison Ave., Philadelphia 45, Pa.; Dir., Dr. 
Nils G. Sahlin. 

American Swedish Institute (1929), 2601 Oakland 
see Minneapolis, Minn.; Dir., Imar L. Nord- 
quis 

American Unity, Common comnce for pers 
West 40th St., New York 18, : biz? 


3 7 


Read Lew - 
merican Universities ete 
Univ. of Rochester, Rochester ay mot 34 wnt: 
Ley area eek = W. as Ricwiet. 
mputation Foundation, National 
West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y: 12,000, "see, 


Spyies Gans. 

merican Woman’s Association (1921), 111 East 

48th St., New York 1 

Dot Partridge 7, N. Y.} Exec. Sec., Emma 
S (American Veterans of World 

(Dec. 10, 1944, at Kansas City, Mo.), imo aha 


ee ee ee a 
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Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 125,000; 
Ex Dir., David F, Schlothauer. 


175 clubs; ec. Sec.; L. S illiams. 
Antarctic Association, American (1944), 6323 
Wiscassett Road, Washington 16, D. C.; Pres., 


New York 25, N. Y.; Pres., Lyna Randel. 

Arbitration Association, American (1926), 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 13,000; 
Exec. V. P., J. Noble Braden. 

Archaeological Institute of America (1879), And- 
over Hall, Francis Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass.; 
2,500; Gen. Sec., Prof. Constantine G, Yavis. 

Archery Association, National (1879), 20212 Bay 
wie Byes Santa Ana, Calif.; 1,500; Sec., John 

. Kest. 

Architects, American Institute of (1857), The 
Octagon, 1735 New York Ave., Washington 6, D. C.; 
10,000; Adm. Sec., J. W. Rankin. 

Architects, New York Society of (1906), 101 Park 
Ave., New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., John J. Carroll. 

Architectural League of New York (1881), 115 
East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Anna Clarke. 

Archivists, Society of American (1936), Ford 
Motor Co. Archives, 300 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, 
Mich.; Sec., Henry E. Edmunds. 

Army & Navy Legion of Valor of the U. S. (April 
23, 1890), 316 Court House, Pittsburgh 19, Pa.; 
1,500 Natl. Adjt., Col. Ben. Prager. 

Army and Navy Union of USA, (1886), 1735 High 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; Natl. Adjt., Angelo 
M. Russo. 

Army of the Philippines, National Society (Aug. 
13, 1900), Suite 22, 102 Beacon St., Boston 16, 
Mass.; 7,104; Natl. Adjt., J. S. Wood. 

Art and Industry, National Alliance of (1932), 
119 Fast 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Rodney 
W. Jones. 

Art Society of New York, Municipal (1892), 119 
East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Irene 
V. Walsh. 

Art Students League of New York (1875), 215 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 4,036; Exec. 
Dir., Stewart Klonis. 

Arts, American Federation of (1909), 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 1,068; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
Wynona Powers. 

Arts Club, National (1898), 15 Gramercy Park, 
New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Earl B. Breeding. 

Arts and Letters, American Academy of (April 
23, 1904), 633 West 155th St., New York 32, N. Y.; 
Sec., Douglas Moore. 

Arts and Letters, National Institute of (1898), 
633 West 155th St., New York 32, N. Y.; Sec., Louis 
Kronenberger. 

Arts and Sciences, American Academy of (1780), 
28 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass.; 1,050; Exec. 
Officer, Ralph W. Burhoe. 

ASCAP (American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers) (Feb. 13, 1914), 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y.; 3,056; Sec., John Tasker 
Howard. : 

Associated Préss., The (1900), 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New ee 20, N. Y¥.; 3,000; Exec. Clerk, 
Hugh V. Kelly. 

ctronouieal Society, American (1897), Wash- 
burn Observatory, Madison 6, Wis.; 735; Sec., Dr. 
Cc. M. Huffer. 

Athletic C erence, Eastern College (1938), 
Biltmore Hotel, New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Asa S. 
Bushnell. ; 

Attorneys General, Natl. Assn. of (1907), The 
Council of State Governments, 1313 East 60th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill.; 54; Sec., Herbert L. Wiltsee. 

Audubon Society, National (1905), 1130, Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 300,000; Sec., Erard A. 
Matthiessen. 2 

Automobile Association, American (1902), 1712 
G St., N.W., My acme tee 6, D. C.; 4,390,000; Sec., 
Merritt L. Smith. 

Automobile Merchants Assn. of N. Y. (1911), 
Park Sheraton Hotel, 7th Ave. at 56th St., New 
York 19, N. Y.; Sec., Joseph W. Farlow. 

Automobile Old Timers (1939), 22 East 38th St., 
New York lan Y.; 4,560; Exec. Vice Pres., 
Frederick H. Elliott. ' 

Automotive Engineers, Society of (1905), 29 West 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 20,000; Sec., John 
A. C. Warner. : 

Avenue of the Americas Association (1926, as 
Sixth Avenue Assn.), 1150 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 36, N. Y.; #xec. Sec., Millard Henlein. 

Aztec Club of 1847 (Military Society of Mexican 
War; Feb. 2, 1847 at Mexico City, Mexico), 4808 
Broad Brook Drive, Bethesda 14, Md.; Sec., F 
Stirling Wilson. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations (1914), 123 No. 
phe Dr., Chicago 6, Ill.; Man. Dir., James N. 
Authors League of America (1912), 6 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; 7,000; Sec., Erik Barnouw. 
Authors, Society of Midland, 942 Lake Shore 


eared bal Op Collectors (see Manuscript Society) 
Automo 


New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich.; Man. Dir 
William J. Cronin. 

Auxiliary Language Association, International 
(1924), 80 East 11th St., New York 11, N. Y¥ 
Sec., Alexander Gode. 


pes 


Bacteriologists, Society of American (1900), Mt. 
Royal & Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2, Md.; dae: 
Business Office Clerk, Pamela L. Pistel. 

mkers Association, American (1875), 12 East 
36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 16,934 banks; Sec., 
Henry M. Sommers. 

Baptist Assn. of America, Conservative (May 
16-19, 1947), 2561 No. Clark St., Chicago 14, Tl.; 
125,000; Sec., Rev. B. Myron Cedarholm. 

Baptist Home Mission Society, American (1832), 
164 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
THSaptist Youth Fell 

ptis ou ellowship (1941), 1703 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 400,000; Adm, Dir., Rev. 
hcl B. ieee as ‘ 

ar Association, American (Aug. 21, 1878), 1155 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec. to Public Re- 
lations Dir., M. R. Hefter. 

Bar Association, Bronx County (1902), 851 Grand 
Concourse, Bronx 51, N. Y.; 1,141; Sec., Anthony 
J. Barbagallo. 

Bar _ Association, Brooklyn (1889), 123 Remsen 
St., Brooklyn Ni YS 00; Exec. Sec., 

i Se stort 
ar sociation, Federal (1920), 1603 K St., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 2,500; Exec. Dir., James de la 


Motte. 
New York State (Nov. 21, 


Bar Association, 
1876), 99 Washington Ave., Albany 10, N. ¥ 
oF 4s eee hap yon E. Berry. 

r sociation, Queens County (1876), 88-11 
Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 35, N. Y.; 18: Exec. 
Sec., William W. Weinstock, 

Bar of the City of N. Y., Association of the 
(1870), 42 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 
5, ;. Exec. Sec., Paul B. DeWitt. 

Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America, Society 
for the Preservation and Encouragement of (1938), 
20619 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 23, Mich.; 25,000; Intl. 
Exec. Sec., Robert G. Hafer. 

Baseball Congress, National (1935), Box 1420, 
Wichita, Kan.; Sec., Charles W. Cookson. 

Belgian American Educational Foundation (1920), 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., BY 
Clark Stillman. 

Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh, Greater (April 
16, 1908), 1505-7 Carson St., Pittsburgh 3, Pa.; 
41,140; Sup. Sec.. Wm. T. Funk. 

Beta Sigma Phi (April 30, 1931), 3525 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 115,000; Sec., Ida Bentley. 

Better Business Bureaus, Association of (1921), 
723 Chrysler Bldg., Lexington Ave. at 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Dir. Public Relations, Thomas 
C._ Roberts. 

Bible and Fruit Mission to the Public Hospitals 
of N. ¥. City (1874), 5 East 48th St., New York 
17, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. J. Bernard Miller. 

Bible Society, American (1816), 450 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y.; 350,000; Sec., Eric M. North. 

Bible Society, New York (1809), 5 East 48th 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., David J. Fant. 

Biblical Instructors, National Assn. of (1910), 
Berea College, Berea, Ky.; Sec., Lucetta Mowry. 

Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Society of 
(1864), Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Il.; 
Sec., Charles F. Kraft. 

Bibliographical Society of America (1904), P. O. 
Box 397 Grand Central Station, New York 17, 
N. Y.; Editor, Earle F. Walbridge. 

Bicycle Club of America (1936), 9 Central Park 
West, New York, N. Y.; 1,500; Sec., Samuel 
Panitch. 

Bicycle Institute of America (1919), 122 East 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 250 member com- 
panies; Sec., John Auerbach. 

Bicycle League of America (1920), 1445 N. Linder, 
Chicago 51, Ill.; 85 clubs; Sec., John Mesch. 

Big Brother Movement (1904), 23 Union Square 
West, New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Joseph H. McCoy. 

Big Brothers of America (1947), 1347 Suburban 
Station Bldg., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Sec., Margaret 
M. Hanley. 


a 


-_ e i 


Ver 


TE . 


ical Chemists, ican Society of (1906), 
Dae univer. ‘School’ of Medicine, t. of Bio- 
chemistry, Durham, N. C.; 1,125; Sec., Philip 
ee 


American Foundation for the ag = 
1923), 15 — Fhe St. ic New York 11, N. Y.; 
Rey ert Barnett. 
Pnitad, Am American Foundation “ Overseas (1919), 
ot et Baller pow New York 11, N. Y.; Field Dir., 
Eric T. Bo 
Blind, New York Assn. oe the (1905), 111 East 
eee St., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. ., Philip 
Bind, New York Institute for the Education of 
the (March 15, 1932), 999 Pelham Pkwy, Bronx 69, 
INicc Sins Principal, M. E. Frampton 
Blinded eterans maciston? re — 
eee © St. eee Washington 9, D. C.; Exec 
chloss. 
Blizzard Gut, Jany. 12, 1888 (Jan. 12, 1940), 
‘htt oe ees Lincoln, 8, Nebr.; Sec., ‘Charles 
utherlan 
Blizzard Men of 1888 (March 12, rae 6384 
Fitchett St., Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y.; Sec., Fred 
Schneider. 
Blood Banks, American Assn. of . (1947), cred 
epee aaee Dallas, Texas; 1,000; Sec., Miss Mar- 
jorie Saunders. 
: Blue and Gray Association (1939), Old South Life 
ace Montgomery 2, Ala.; Gen. Mer., Champ 
(Y 
B'nai Brith *. 13, 1843), 1003 K St., N.W., 
Sie anak a + 348, 000; "Natl. Sec., Maurice 
Ss 
Bhai B’rith Hillel Foundations (1923), 1003 K 


St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; 200,000; Sec., 
Maurice Bisgyer. 

iasey B’rith Youth Organization (1924), 1761 
R St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 27,000; Natl. 


Dir., ern F. Baer. 

Boar, Loyal Order of the (1928), Medical Field 
Service Sch., Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas; 2,423; Sec., Col. James L. 
Snyder, MC 

Board of Trade, Bronx (March 6, 1894), 349 East 


149th St., Bronx 51, N. Y.; 2,525; Exec. Sec., 
Joseph F, Addonizio. 

Board of Trade, Chicago, 141 West Jackson 
Blyd., Chicago 4, Tll.; Dir., Anthony G. 
Allison. 

Board of Trade, N. Y¥. (1873), 291 ae 
New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., M. Griffith. 


Boat Manufacturers (see Engineer & Boat Mfrs.) 

Boiler Makers Association, Master (1902), 29 
Parkwood St., Albany 8, N. Y.; Sec., Albert F. 
Stiglmeier. 

Booksellers Association, American (1900), 452 
rar ae New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Joseph 


A. y. 

Bowling Congress, American (Sept. 9, 1895), 1572 
HE. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 11, Wis.; 1,700,000; 
Sec., Frank K. ‘Baker. 

Boy Scouts of America (Feb. 8, 1910; chartered 
by Congress, June 15, 1916), 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; 3,445,045; Chief Scout Exec., 
Arthur A. Schuck. 

Boy Scouts of America, Greater N. Y. Councils 
(1937), 120 West- 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.; 
Scout Exec., Harry G. Nagel. 

Boys Brigades of America, United (1894), 512 
Overbrook Road, Baltimore 12, Md.; Natl. Com- 
mander, Walter A. Koerber. 

Boys Clubs of America (1906), 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 386 clubs, 360,000 members; 
Exec. Dir., David W: Armstrong. 

Brewers Foundation, United States (1862), 535 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 450 companies; 
Sec., R. T. Riney. 

Bridge League (see Contract Bridge) 

Brith a ages (1887), 37 East 7th St., New 
York 3, N. Y.; 20,000; Gr. Sec., Adolph Stern. 

Brith Sholom, Independent Order (1905), 506 
Pine St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 10,000; Natl. Sec., 
Manuel Glass. 

British School and Universities Club oe meg 
York (1895), 41 East 52d St., New York 8 fe YS 
ae George W. Dorn, Jr. 

roadcast Unions and Builds, National Assn. of 
REO) (1947), 37 West 46th St., New York 36, 
Y.; Nati. Chairman, Oliver W. ‘Nicoll. 
“preadeasters (see Radio and Television) 
roadway Association (1911), Fisk Bldg., Broad- 
way at 57th St., New York 19, Ney Man, Dir. 
T. J. McInerney. “ 

Brookings Institution (1927), 722 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec. » Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. Wilson, 

Building Trades Employers Association (1903), 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.: 1 
Sec., W. Arthur Riehl. O00 RERics 
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ghts Comm tive Society (1943), 
ederal Halls Memorial Wall and Nassau Sts., New 


Montgomery Schuyler 
nerica Jan. 26, 1948), <i 
Canelli 


Se ee 


Bureau Issues A 
tion) (1930), P. aw a 


ae ant. 

Mass.; 1,602; Cler ih, Bryant. cs 

ga) P. as ee ennne, Til. 3,500; Exec. 

ee United (July t 

1892), 1201 *xec, Sec, Hol ses N.W. teas pes sr': 
Business Magazine Society of (1949), 

a National nal Press Bldg. <a Washi ne C55 

c usiness ublications Associated oeteré) 


B 
East brig New yon 17, N. Y.; Pres.,’ W 
K. Bear ie 

Business oe ‘spat (see Women’s Clubs, 
Business ani essio: 

Business Writers of America, Associated os 
Box 3753, Pegs tate Sta., Washington 7, D. C.> 


Sec., Waugh 

Business Writing Association, American Sees 
428 David Kinley Sail, Urbana, Til.; Sec., C. R. 
Anderson. 


Button Society of America, National N. 93000 10. 
1938), 353 Stockston St., Hightstown, N 2,000 
Editor, Mrs. Lillian Smith Albert. 


Per ais 
Camera Shy che (1884), 121 West 68th ch New 
Sec., . Lois Mur! 


York os ‘klan 
> Fire Giris (1910), 16 East 46th "St, see 
york 17, N. ¥.; 392,000; Sec., Mrs. W. Harv 
Young. 
* Camping Association, American (1924), 343 So. 
Dearborn St., — 4, Tll.; 5,107; Exec. Dir., 
Hugh W. Ranso 

Cancer Sockets, American (May 22, tet 47 
Beaver St., New York 4, N. ¥.; Sec., "Rutherford 


L. Ellis. 

Canners Association, National (1907), 1133 
Twentieth St., N.W ington 6, D. C.; Exec. 
Sec., Carlos Campbell. 

Carbonated Beverages, American Bottlers. of 
oe 1128 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. John J. Riley. 

Cas collate Diccderial senagintiak (1930), 420 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; Exec. Dir., 
Howard W. Elkinton. 

Catholic Actors Guild of America (1914), Hotel 
Astor, Broadway at 45th St., New York 36, N. ¥.; 
1,250; Exec. Sec., George Buck. 

Catholic ‘Alumnae, International Federation of 
(1914), 22 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 
500,000; Sec., Mrs. Marguerite E, Barry. 

Catholic ‘Assn. for International Peace oe 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. 
Sec., Miss N. A. Krause. 

Catholic Benevolent Legien, Supreme Council 
(Sept. 5, 1881), 1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, 
Ny av ad 64 ‘9; Sup. Sec., Cornelius "O'Leary. 

Catholic Charities, Natl. Conference of Guin 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6}; D. C.; 
Sec., John O’Grady. 

Catholic Church Extension Society of the U. S. 
of A. (Oct. 18, ee 1307 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill; Thomas J. Reed. 

Catholic Civics. ‘Clubs of America (1941), wh 
George A. Pflaum, 38 West 5th St., Dayton 2 
Ohio; 95,000; Sec., Charles J. McNeil. 

Catholic Club of the City of N. Y¥. (1871), aoe 
Park Lane, 299 Park Ave., New York 22, N. 
Sec., John M. Cunneen. 

Catholic Daughters of America (June 18, 1903), 
10 West 71st St., New York 23, N. Y.; 200,000; Sec.. 
Mrs. Anna K. Ballard. 

Catholic Hospital Assn, of the U. S. and Canada 


(1915), 1438 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo.; 
1,290 hospitals; Exec. Sec., M. R. Kneifi. 
Catholic Men, Natl. Council of ed Ba hess 


Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 3) 
he ae te M. R. Kneifi. 

atholic Press Assn. of the U. S. (1911), 150 
East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y.; exec. Sec., 
G. Roger Cahaney. 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, National (1923), 
3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa; Sec. Dir., 
Rt. Rev. L. G. Ligutti. 

Catholic Welfare Conference, ee Sept. cl 
1919), 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W : pas els 
5, D Mrs. Elizabeth C, apneats eee of 
Taformation. 
Catholic Women, National Council of (1920), 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washingion 6" 
D. C.; 8,000,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Margaret Mealey. 
Catholic Writers Guild ‘of Pe (1919), 128 
West Tist St., New York 23, N. Y.; Sec., Eleanor 
MF ec : 
eramic Society, American (1899), 2525 No. H 
St., Columbus 2 Ohio: 6,083; Sec. Charles = 
Pearce. 

Chamber of Commerce, Borough of Queens 
(1911), 24-16 Bridge Plaza So., Long Islan 
N. Y.;' Exec. V. P. P. W. Moore = ees 


ee 


apts DENS 
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Chamber of Commerce, Bronx (1914), 260 East 
i6ist St., Bronx 51, N. Y.; 1,500; Exec. Vice Pres., 
Walter J. Holmes. 

Chamber of Commerce, Brooklyn (1918), 26 Court 
set Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; Sec., Howard A. Swain. 

Chamber of Commerce, Flushing (1938), 39-01 
Main St., Flushing 54, N. Y.; 285; Exec. Sec., 
Haynes Trebor. 

Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
(1768), 65 Liberty St., New Ls 5, N. Y¥.; 1,764; 
Exec. Vice Pres., B. Cc. Davis, J: 

Chamber of Commerie, Staten. Island (1895), 130 
Bay St., Staten Island 1, N..Y.; 675; Exec. Sec., 
Art O. Hedauist. 

Chamber of Commerce for Trade with Italy, 
American (1887), 105 Hudson St., New York 13, 
N. Y.; 400; Exec. Sec., Mario F. Hutton. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
(1912), 1615 H St., aw s Reeaeion 6, D. C.; 
Exec. Vice Pres., Arch N. Booth. 

Charities Aid Saeiatnhe State (May 11, 1872), 


105 East 22d St., New York aes Ming DT. Public 
Relations, Gordon E. Brow 
Chautauqua Institution m(1874), Chautauqua, 


N. Y.; Sec., Ralph McCallister. 

Chemical Engineers, erican Institute of 
tee 25 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 

3,871; Office Mer., Sophia M. Sheerin. 

Chemical Engineers (see Consulting Chemists) 

Chemical Society, American (1876), 1155 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 68,000; 
Sec., Alden H. Emery. 

Chemists, American Institute of (1923), 60 East 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 2,600; Sec., Lloyd 
Van Doren. 

Chicago Crime Commission (Jan. 1, 1919), 79 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Operating Direc- 
tor, Virgil W. Peterson. 

Chicago Sunday Evening Club (1907), Suite 1824, 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Hil.; Exec. Sec., 
Clara E. Randall 

Child Labor Committee, National (1904), 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 15,000; Gen. 
Sec., Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand. 

Child Study Assn. of America (1888), 132 East 
74th St., siete York 21, N. Y.; 2,500; Dir., Gun- 
nar Dybwad 

Child Welfare League of America (1928), 345 
East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Office Mer., 
Ernestine M. nt. 

Children of the American Berean Natl. So- 
ciety (Feb. 22, 1895), 1776 D St., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; 14,000; Rec. Sec., a Virginia 
Heckert Lambert. 

ig eat Book Council (1945), 50 West 53d 

t., New York 19, N. Y.; Sec., Lucy Tompkins. 

PE abien Society of America (1913), 125 East 65th 
St., New York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Isabelle 
Williams. 

Chinchilla Breeders of America, National (Feb. 
11, 1928), P. O. Box 2579, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Sec., Calvin L. Skinner. 

hinese Women’s Association (1932), 309-11 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Miss Wing Ling. 

Chiropractic Association, National C230). Na- 
tional Bldg., Webster City, Ia.; 8,147; Sec., M. 
Rogers. 

Chisiurscters Assoclation, International (Sept. 


4, 1926), 838 Brady St., Davenport, Ia.; 3,200; 
Bus. Mer., Kenneth Gingerich. 
Chiropodists, National Assn. of (July 1, 1912), 


3301 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 10, D. C.; 
4,750; Sec., William J. Stockel. 

Chorus Equity Assn. of America (1919), 701 
Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y.; 3,000; Exec. Sec., 
Ben Irving. 

Christian Churches, American Council of (Sept. 
17, 1941), 15 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y.; Gen. 
Sec., Wm. Harllee Bordeaux. 

Christian Education, World Council of (1907; 
outgrowth of W»arld Sunday School Convention 
held in 1889), 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 
Sec., Forrest L. Knapp. 

Christian Endeavor, International Society of 
(Feb. 2, 1881), 1221 East Broad St., Columbus 16, 
Ohio; Gen. Sec., Gene Stone. 

Church Peace Union (1914), 170 East 64th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Henry A. Atkinson. 

Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., Natl. Coun- 
cil of the (1950), 297 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Rev. Dr. Roy G. “Ross. 

Circus Fans Assn. of America (1926), 71 Allen- 
dale Rd., Hartford 6, Conn.; Sec., Gil Conlinn. 

Circus Saints & Sinners Club of America. Dex- 
ter Fellows Tent. of the (1935), 442 East- 49th St., 
New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Herbert &. 
Walmsley. 

Circus Street Parades, Society for the Perpetu- 
ation of (1944), Box 181, So. Omaha, Nebr.; Sec., 
Cc. C. Day. 

Citizens Budget Commission (1932), 51 East 
42d St.. New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., John M. 
Leavens. 

City Club of New York (1898), 45 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; Exec.,Sec., Dorothy M. Gale. 


City Managers Association, International (1914), 
1313 East pee St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., 
Clarence E. Ridley. 

eae Service Clubs Executives, Assn. of (1881), 

3312, 116 John St., New York, N. Y.; Sec., 
Fanes N. MacLean. 

Civil Engineers, American Society of (1852), 33 
West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 38,000; Exec. 
Sec., William N. Care: ey. 

Civil Liberties Union. American (1920), 170 Fifth 
Ave., New York Y.;. 29,000; Exec. Dir., 
Patrick Murphy Metin 

Civil Service League, metpaey ne. 11, eee 
40 East 40th St., sew York 16, N. Y.; 2,500; Sec 
James R. Watso: 

Civitan internwdienal (April 15, 1920), 1523-28 
Comer Bldg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; 18,000; Sec., 
Rudolph T. Hubbard. 

Clearing House Association, ¥. a (Oct. 4, 
1853), 77 Cedar St., New York 5, N. Y.; Mer., 
G. Russell Clark. 

Clinical Pathologists, American aecate of (Oct. 
5, 1928), 1040-1232 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis 
7, Ind.; Sec., C. G. Ibertson. 

Clock Collectors (see Watch and Clock) 

Coast Guard League (1944), 1300 E St., N.W., 
preching we 25, D. C.; 25,000; Sec., Lt. Comdr. 

J. Caliendo. 

cee Exchange, ab! Bee Ae 1, 1925), 82 
Beaver St., New York 5 Y.; Sec., bert Cross. 

Coffee and Sugar Eoohnee, New York (1882), 
66-70 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
A. D. Corbett. 

Collectors Association, American (1939), 5011 
Ewing Ave. So., Minneapolis 10, Minn.; 1,870; 
Exec. Sec., G. B. Sanberg. 

College Entrance Examination’ Board (1900), 425 
West 117th St., New York 27, N. Y.; Dir., Frank 
H. Bowles. 

College Physical Education Association (1897), 
Un. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Sec., 
R._ E. Jamorson. 

College Public Relations Asociation, American 
(1917), ae Jackson Place, N.W., Washington -6, 
D. C1 ,028; Exec. Sec., Marvin W. Topping. 

Colleg es & Secondary Schools for Negroes, 
Aanontation of (1934), Barber-Scotia College, Con- 
one Pa C.; 237 member institutions; Sec., L. S 

‘ozart. 

Collegiate meructte Association, National (1906), 
209 Fairfax Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo.; 417 insti- 
tutions; Exec. Dir., Walter Byers. 

Collegiate Schools of Business, American Assn. 
of (1916), Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Sec. -Treas., Stanley F. Teele 

Colonial Dames of AiserlON: Natl. Society (April 
8, 1891), Dumbarton mouse 2715 Que St., N.W., 
Washington WD CF ‘Mrs. John Engelhard. 

Colonial Dames of ixmealee: N. Y. Society (May 
23, 1890), 421 East 61st St., New Sark 21,-N. Wa 
1,525; Exec, Sec., Augusta P. Dixo 

Colonial Wars ‘Society (1893), 122 ‘East 58th St., 
New: York 29, N. Y.; 3,500; Sec. Gen., Lawrence 
P. Tower. 

Commerce and Industry Assn. of New York 
(1897 as Merchants Assn. of N. Y.; name changed, 
1941), 99 Church St., New York 7, N. Y.; Sec., 
Joseph A. Sinclair. 

Commercial Law League-of America (1895), 111 
West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 4,400; Exec. Sec.. 
Curtis W. Post. 

Commercial Travelers of America, Order of 
United (1888), 632 No. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio; 
187,557; Sup. Sec., A. W. Franklin. 

Community Chests and Councils of America 
(1918), 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Pres., Albert J. Nesbitt. 

Community Councils of the City of N. ¥. (1917), 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., Frank 
Peer Beal. 

Community Service Society of New York (N. Y. 
Assn. for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
(1843), and Charity Organization Society of N. Y. 
(1882), merged (1939), 105 East 22d St., New 
York 10, N. Y.; Gen. ‘Dir., Stanley P. Davies. 

Companions of the Forest of America (June 1, 
1885), 250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 
350,000; Sec., Mrs. Alma Claire Clark. 

Composers, Authors and Publishers (see ASCAP) 

Concrete Institute, American (Jan. 18, 1905), 
18263 W. McNichols St., Detroit 19, Mich.; 6 5443: 
Sec.-Treas., William A. Maples. y 

Confederated Unions of Ameriae (1942), 1236 No. 


43d St., Milwaukee, Wis.; 125,000; Pres., Arthur 
Sorensen. 3 
Congregational Association, American (1853), 


14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.; Sec., Thomas Todd. 

Congregational Christian Churches, American 
Missionary Assn. Div, of (1846), 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., Philip Widenhouse. 

Congress of Industrial Organ zations (Noy. 9, 
1935), 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C;. Sa fos Pres., Walter P. Reuther: Sec. 
James B. 

Geussitine * Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
Assn. of (1928), 50 East 4ist St., New York 17, 
Ni.OY.4, Dir: Publicity, A. B. Bowers. 
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Consulting Management Engineers, eras eri 
of (1932), 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Exec. Sec., Philip W. Shay. 

Contract Bridge League. sg pe (1927). 33 
West 60th St., New York ar od ; 50,000; Pub- 
licity Dir., George W. Beyn 

Controllers Institute of Poa. (1913), 1 East 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y¥.; 4,368; Sec., Paul 
Haase. 

Cooperative League of the U. S. A. (1922), 343 
So, Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill.; Exec. Dir., H. 
Jerry Voor 

Gosmopolitan International (1922), ig ae Troost 
Ave., or ircing City 10, Mo.; 3,500; Exec. Sec., 
James. win 

Cost “Apeanntants, National Assn. of (1919), aN 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 35,000; 
Arthur B. Gunnarson. 

poten Council of America, National (Nov. 22, 
1938), oO. ze ae eaeniiis 1, Tenn.; Exec. Vice 
Pres., wm, Rhea Blake 

Cotton Exchange, New York (Aug. 15, Ses 60 
Sige St., New York 4, N. Y.; Sec., J. 
Scanlan. 

Cotton Manufacturers and Northern Textile 
Association, National Assn. of (1854 and ly 
80 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; Sec., William F. 
Sullivan. 

Credit Men, National seer of (1896), 229 cout 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y.; 33,248; Sec., Edwin B 
Moran. 

Credit Union National Association (1935), on 
Sherman Ave., ee Wis.; 8,000,000; Man 
Dir., Thomas W. 

Crippled Children. “Walter Scott Foundation for 
the Ala of (1900), 441 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, Y.; Sec., Mrs. Alton Brooks Parker. 

crippled Children and Adults, National Society 
for (1921), 11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il.; 
Sec., Lawrence J. Linck 

Curb Exchange (see Stock Exchange, American) 

Customs Brokers & Forwarders Assn. of Amer- 
ica (1897), 8-10 Bridge St., New York 4, N. Y.; 
Exec. Sec., John F. Budd. 


—— 

Dairy Industries Supply Association Gs). 1108 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. 400 
companies; Exec. Vice Pres., Roberts Rverett 

Dairy Science Association, American (1911), Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio; 1,800; Sec., 
Ellsworth. 

Dairymen’s League Cooperation Association 
(1919), 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 23,267; 
Sec., A. Morelle Cheney. 

Dartmouth College Club (Dec. 2, 1925), 37 East 

. Y.; 1,350; Sec., Herbert 


39th St., New York 16, N 
M. Ball. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, National 
Society ot the (Oct. li, eh 1776 D St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. 177,342; Pres. Gen., Miss 
Gertrude S. Carraway. 

Daughters of the Cincinnati (Dec. 27, 1894), 
1165 Park Ave., New York, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
Wallace Bastedo, Jr. 

Daughters of 1812, U. 8., wats Society (Jan. 8, 
1892), 1461 Rhode Island Ave., ieeeeeton, 
D. C.; Sec., Mrs. Herbert T. ‘Winds 

Daughters of Isabella, National Circle eee 
375 Whitney Ave., New Haven 11, Conn.; 100,000 
Natl. Sec., Mary PF. Riley 

Daughters of the King (1885), Rm. 1205, 31 
Union Square West, New York 3, N. Y.; 6,000; 
Office Sec., Alice K. Rennie. 

Daughters of the Republic of Texas (Nov. 6, 
1891), 3402 W. Commerce St., San Antonio 7, Tex.; 
Sec., ‘Mrs. Guy P. Webster. 

Daughters of the Union 1861- 1865, National 
Society (1912), 738 St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn, Nex, 

Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
1861-1865 (1885), 534 S Second St., Springfield, 
Tll.; 29,000; Natl. Officer, Miss Grace Hurd. 

Deaf, Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the (1868), 77 schools; Tennessee 
School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn.; Sec., 
William J. McClure. 

Deaf, National Assn. of the (1880), 2495 Shat- 


tuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif.; 8,000; Office Mer., 
Rene Epding. 

Deaf, Volta Speech Assn. (see Alex. Graham 
Bell Assn. ) 


Defense Society, American (1915), 225 marth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., J. W. t= 
man. 

DeMolay, Order of (March 18, 1919), 201 EB. Ar- 
mour Blyd., Kansas City, Mo.; 1,800,000; Founder 
é& Sec. -Gen., Frank §. Land. 

Dental Association, American (Aug. 3, 1859), 
222 EH. Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 80,127; Sec., 
yeole Hillenbrand. 

escendants o e Colonial Clergy, Society of 
(Feb. 9, 1933), R.F.D. 2, Peterborough, OG ie 
Historical Gen., Frederick L. Weis. 

Dialect Society, American (1889), Anderson 
Hall, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla.; Sec., 
Thomas Pyles. 


Dietetic Association, a (1917), 620 
eee a Chicago 11, Tll.; 10,774; Exec. Pe 
Ss utwwat Admits Club, (2930), 19 West St., 


New York 4 . 7. BEE., ‘B. Seymour. 

Bre Goods “association, Greater’ NX, Bata 
Furnishings & (1935), 204 West _ St., New 
er Cheas i (1928). 40 Wi 

ns u 
St. New York 13, N. ¥.; Exec: Vice Pres., 
ackw 

Ducks Unlimited (Jan. 29, 1937), 342 Madison 
Ave. Siew York 17, N. Y¥.; 30,000; Dir. Public 
Relations, Lawrence J. Durkin. 


pin cate 


Eagles, Fraternal Order of (Feb. 6, 1898), 1203 
Locust St., oa oy 6, Mo.; 1,137,024; Gr. Sec.- 
Treas., John A 

Econometric Society eS Univ. of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ill.; 1,780; Adm thryn Geiger. 

Economie Association, pees aes (1885), North- 
Nelo ERE Evanston, Ill.; 7,632; Sec., James 

as n 

Edison Tlectcts mentee ey 420 Fesingsan 
Ave., New York 17, A. B. Morg 

Edison Pioneers asia), ‘51 Lakeside ave ae West 
Orange, N. J.; Sec., John E. Sloane 

Education, American Council of (1918), 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Staff Associate, Helen C. Hurley. 

Education Assn. of the U. Ss. ‘National (1857), 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
559,882; Exec. Sec., William G. Carr. 

Educational Broadcasters, National Assn. of 
(1925), 14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Til.; Exec. Dir., 
Graydon Ausmus. 

Educational Research Association, American 
(ats) 1201 Sixteenth St., se * Washington 6, 

C.: Sec.-Treas., Frank’ W. Hubbard. 

«Educational Testing ee Rs 20 Nassau 

t., Princeton, N. J.; . Rimalover. 

Stiond Division eee sere verity 28 East 39th 
a a York 16, N. Y.; 1,000; Sec., Edward 

© aoth eaatey, Division Society of World War II 
(Oct. 19, 1945, Camp 20 Sage France), Box 
2344, Roanoke, Va.; Natl. Sec., B. E. Chewning, Jr. 

Electrical Engineers, American Institute of 
oe 33 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
47,943: Sec., N. S. Hibshman. 

Electric Railroaders Association (August _15, 
1934), P. O. Box 730, Hoboken, N. J.; 1,880; Office 
Mer., Herman Rinke. 

Electric Railway Association, Branford (1945), 
a Cedar St., Branford, Conn.; Sec., John Han- 
on. 

Electrochemical Society (1902), 254 Spee 
zal Columbia Univ., New York 27, N. Sec. 
a G Linford 

Ficvitinmes Society, American ise 445 
Broad St., Newark, N. J.; 8,000; Sec., P. Peter 
Kovatis. 

Elks, Benevolent and Protective Order of (Feb. 
16, 1868), 2750 Lake View Ave., Chicago 14, Ill.; 
1,125,000; Gr. Sec., J. E, Masters. 

Engine and Boat Manufacturers, National Yay 
of (1904), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, an 
Sec., Joseph E. Choate. 

Engineering Education, American Society for 
(1893), Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ill.; 7,500; 
Sec., A. B. Bronwell. 

Engineering Fpandation (1914), 29 West 39th 
St., New York 18, WS See:s John H. R. Arms. 

Engineering Trustees, United (1904), 29 Sone 
peek St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., John H. R. 

rms. 

Engineers, American Assn. of (April 10, 1915), 8 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; 6,128; Dir., 
H. A. Wagner. 

Hnpineere Joint rs (1914), 29 West 39th 
St., New York 18, N. ; 170,000; Sec., Stewart E. 


Reimel. 
English-Speaking Union of the U. S. (1920), 19 
Y.; 21,654; Gen. 


East 54th St., New York 22, N. 
Sec., Archiballd C. Coolidge. 

Episcopal Actors Guild of America (1923), 1 
East 29th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 1,000;- Exec. 
Sec., Helen Morrison. 

Erectors Association, National (1906), 33 West 


42d St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Bessie L. 
Crocker. 


Esperanto Assn. of North America (1905 as Amer. 
Esperanto Assn.; renamed 1908), 114 West 16th 


St., New -York Ad, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., G. Alan 
Connor. 
Ethical Union, American (1889), 2 West 64th 


St., New York 23, N. Y.; 5,500; Exec. Sec., Jud- 
son Chrisney. 

Eugenics Society, aq mericen (1926), 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, Y.; Sec., Frederick Osborn, 

Euthanasia Bontty. ‘of America (1938), 139 East 
57th St., New York 22, N. ¥.: Sec., Mrs. Ronald 
E. Curtis. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, Board of 
International and Reformed Church (1941), 4 505 
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—— oe Baca oh 2, Pa.; Exec. Sec., Dobbs 


ae Club, nacnst March ely ae iy 
Superior St, Toledo onGhio: 80,000; Natl. yoy 


ag ee 


Fairs and Expositions, International Assn. of 
(2890), Winston-Salem "3, N. C.; Sec.-Treas., 
e ngman. 
Pie Protection League of USA (1935), 4143 
Moody St., Corona, Calif.; Exec. ollene Peter 


geste sees 

ervice Assn. of oe (1911), 192 
y Lexington Ave., Bl York 16, N. Y.; 260 member 
= aes Gen. D: Clark W. Blackburn. 
Farm Bureau Fedewtinn, American (1919), 221 
No. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.;. 1,591,777; Asst. 
Dir. Information, Herbert W. Hall. 

Farmer Cooperatives, National Council of ( 1929), 
744 Jackson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., 
John J. Riggle. 

Federal et ha National Federation of 
Gert. ees G St., Washington 6, Ci 

3 Miss esraae M. McNally. 

Paine Society, American (1938), 41 41 ‘Union Sa. 
bay eae! York 3, N. Y.; Exec » Robert L. 

Fellowship of Reconciliation (1914), 21 Audu- 
bon Ave., New York 32, ak Y.; 11,000 in U.S.A.; 
Sec., John M. Swomley, 

Fifth Avenue Resosintion (1907), 350 Fifth Ave. Ay 
New York 1, N. Y.; 1,000; Sec., Thomas W. 
Hughes. 

Fire Protection Association, National (1896), 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass.; 15,200; 
Gen. Mer., Percy Bugbee. 

Fire Protection Engineers, Society of (1950), 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass.; Sec., Robert 
S._ Moulton. 

First penne Boys (1925), 158 Third Ave., New 
fois oe N. Y.; Sec.; Ray Callahan. 

re Underwriters, National Board of or" ag 
1868). 85 John St., New York 38, N. Gen 
Mer., L. A. Vincent. 

First Division, Society of the (June 6, 1919, 
at Montabaur, Germany), 5309 Germantown Ave., 
seer ocr 44, Pa.; 20, 000; Exec. Sec., Arthur ri 

EY 

Fisheries Society, American (1870), Iowa Con- 
servation Comm., East 7th Ty Court Sts., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa; 1,623; Sec., E. B. Speaker. 

Flag Association, American Giaren 4 1940), 303 
First National Bank Bldg., Tampa 2, Fla.; Pres., 
Ernest Berger. 

Flag Day Association, American (1898), P. O. 
Box 1121, Denver 1, Colo.; Natl. Sec., Verne S. 
Bentley. 

Fleet Reserve Association (Nov. 11, 1924), 522 
Rhode Island Ave., N.E., Washington 25. D._C.; 
36,000; Natl. Sec., Charles E. Lofgr 

Florists, Society of American (1884), 600 So. 
3,600; Sec., Robert 


eg ete ae Chicago 5, IIl.; 
- Rola 
Fluorescent Lighting Association (1942), 100 West 
4208 St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., Bernard F. 
reene. 


Folklore Society, American (1888), 110 Bennett 
Hall, Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; Sec., Mac- 
Edward Leach. 

Foot Health Council, National (1925), 321 Union 
St., Rockland, Mass.; Pres., Dr. Joseph Lelyveld. 

Football Writers. Assn. of America (1941), Regis- 
ter & Tribune Bldg., Des Moines 4, Iowa; 750; Sec., 
Bert McGrane. 


St., New York 17, ; Sec., Ci 

Forei ign Press Auoudedon (1918), 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. y.; Sec., Hans 
Steinitz. 

Forest Prodv-*s Research Society (1947), 23 
Frederick Circle, Madison, Wis.; 2,700; Sec., Frank 
J. Rovsek. 

Foresters, Society of American (1900), 425 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 9,800; Exec. Sec., 
Henry Clepper. 

Forestry Association, Americam (1875), 919 
Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
25,000; Sec.. Fred E, Hornaday. 

Forty and Eight, The (March, 1920, at Phila- 
Sed Ree Pa.) 777 No. Meridian ‘st., Indianapolis 

, Ind.; 107,000; Sec., C. W. Ardery. 

“4ond Street- Mid-Manhattan Association (May 
1, 1919), 50 East 42d ees New York 17, N. Y:.; 
John E. Gannon. 

4-H Clubs (1914), Extension Phe U. S. 
Dept. of Agric., Washing ton 25, C.; 2,058,144; 
Dir., E. W. Alton, (Pledge of nan Clubs: I pledge 

Head to clear thinking. My Heart to great 
enlts. My Hands to larger service. My Health 
te better living. For my club, my community, and 


e (Feb. 5, 1824), Benj. 
Sip ne fer 3, Pa.; 
6,800; Exec. Vice Pres. cri Henry B. Alle 

Free Sons of Israel (1849), 257 West $3d St., 


ha York 25, N. Y.; 11,000; Exec. Sec., Joseph C. 


le. 

Free Teachers Unions, Internati — Federation 
of (Aug. 6-7, 1951), Amer. Office . Jackson 
BI ivd., Chicago, Hl.; 750,000; Bren Irvin R. 

French Alliances in the U. S. & Canada, Federa- 
tion of odie Jus 22 East cots St., New York 22, 
N. Y.; Sec. Raymond Lange 

French Institute in the U. 8. (1911), 22 East 
60th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 1,100; Exec. Sec., 
R. E. Tussing 

French tester of Honor, American Society of the 
Ben i Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., 


wnhing 

Friendly Bony of St. Patrick, Society of the 
(1784), 535 a Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
Richard C. y. 

Friends of ie: Graces Society of the (1832), Na- 
tional ~— Club, 15 Becker its 5 Park, New York 3, 
N. Y.; Sec., Phili lon 

Friends General Ge Goalecoioe (1900), 1515 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 19,848; Gen. Sec., Lau- 


rence Miller, Jr. 
—— tee 


Game Fish Association, International ens 
American Museum of Rater History, C.P.W. 
eeske New York 24, N. Y.; Sec., Francesca La 

conte 

Garden Club of America (1913), 15 East 58th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; 10,000; Sec., Mrs. 
Charles D. Webster, 

Garden Clubs, National Council of State (1929), 
Essex House, 160 Central Park So., New York 
Peat Y.; 310,000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Blanche P. 

Garden Clubs of America, Men’s (ae 26, 1932), 
1827 Devine St., Gackson: Miss.; 161 local clubs: 
Sec., Woodson KK. Jone: 

Gas Association, American (1919), 420 Lexing-~ 
2 rl New York 17, N. Y.; 7,504; Sec., Kurwin 

joy 

Gemelogieat Institute of America (1931), 541 
So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif.; Exec. 
Sec., Mrs. Dorothy 3. Smith. 

Genealogical and Biographical Society, New 
York seep. 27, 1869), 122-6 East 58th St., New 
York 2 .; Exec. Sec., Marie F. Berry. 

Genoese, Institute of American (1928). * 407 
Sh Ph reacts St., Chicago 5, Ill.; Sec., F. A, 

rkus. 

General Contractors of Sma Associated 
eet! nee Rae Washington 4, D. C.; Man. 

pitantte Association, aces (1913), 1507 M 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. ; 1,613; Sec., Wal- 
ter’ E. Heston. 

Geographers, Association of Gea (1904), 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C.; 1,750; 
Sec., Burton W. Adkinson Reference Dept. 

peverernte Societ; , National (1888), teth and 
M Sts., N Was: ington 6, D. C.; 2,150,000; 
Pres., John Waar LaGorce; Sec., Thomas W 
McKnew. 

Geographical Society, pee eo Gar are 
way is wate St., New York 32, ; 4,200; 
Charles B. Hitchcock. 

Geograph Teachers, National Council of (1916) 
State Teachers College, Walley City, Dak.; 
1,500; Sec., Ina C. Robertso; 

Geological Society of America (1888), 419 West 
117th St., New York 27, N. Y.; 3,362; Sec., Henry 
R. Aldrich. 

German Society of the City of New York (1784), 
147 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y.; 300; Mer., 
Otto H. Rutgers. 

Gideons international (July 1, 1899), 212 E. 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Ili.; 16,500; Sec., W. W. 
Gothard. 

Girl Scout Council of Greater anew York (1940), 
133 East 62 St., New York 21, 3 64,363; Metro- 
politan Dir., Miss ae, Rasa 

Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. (March 12, 1912), 155 
East 44th St., New yore 17, Aer 056, 233; Sec., 
Mrs. Charles Ridder. 

Gold Star Mothers, American (1928), New 
Colonial Hotel, 15th & M Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 

Golden Rule Foundation (Mar. 29, 1929), 60 Pet 
ee ea New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Robert E 

ra 

Golf Association, United States (Dec. 22, 1894), 
40 East 38th St., New York 18 N. Y.: 1,80 00 
clubs; Exec. Dir., Joesph C. Dey, 

Governmental Research Pratl (1914), 684 


ed: Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Miss Elsie 
. Haas. 
Governors Conference (1908), Bane East 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Frank B 

ramercy Boys Club Pusanatations Scaanten 23, 
1921), 380 East 143d St., New York 54, N. Yu: 
Dir., "John D. Buckley. 

Grand Army of the Republic (April 6, 1866), 
Fenton Memorial Bldg., Jamestown, N. Y.; Sec., 
Miss Cora E. Gillis. (Held 83d and final encamp- 
ment in August 1949 in Indianapolis, Indiana. In 
1890 a peak membership of 408,489 was reached. 
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Theodore ie Sete os last commander-in~ 
ot a ets Assn. for the Eastern Dist. of 
N. xe pe eee rember iS Box 585, Brooklyn 1, 
N. Y.; Pres arles Ba: 

Grand Jurors Assn., Queens eae De ars 112- 
25 Queens Blvd., Forest Hills, N. Y.; Sec., S. F. 
Gaal Jary Assn. of New men Mey ae eae 
320 Ah Pea New York 7, 


and Jury Assn. for the Southern Dist. of 
NY 927), Rm. 1838, 101 Park Ave., New York 
Mssanid dtrect ‘Boye Assoc bee “(1920), 106 West 
Grand Street Boys Association y 
soit, New York 19, N. Y.; 5,200; Sec., Max 

tein. 

© arsudnother Clubs of America, National Federa- 
tion (April 11, 1938), Rm. 2001, 203 No. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, Tll.; 15,000; Natl. Pres., Dorothea 


livan. 
Pian, Tron Founders Society (1928), National 
City-E 6th Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 525 company 
members; Bec: ‘Vice Pres., Donald ‘H. Workman. 
Greyhound Track Operators Association, Amer- 
ican (April 27, 1946), 1624 duPont Bldg., Miami 
32, Fla.; Exec. "Sec., Paul J. O'Connor. 

Gyro International (1912), 728 Union Conner 
ates Cleveland 14, Ohio: 5,100; Office Sec., R. R. 
Alla) 


ep 

Hadassah (Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America) (1912), 63 East 52d St., New York, N. Y.: 
300,000; Exec. Dir., Rete gee L. Goldberg. (Until 
May, 1955, 136 West 5 ree 

Handicapped, Federation of the (1935), 211 West 
14th St., New York, N. Y¥.; Exec. Dir., Milton 
Cohen. 

Harvard Club of N. Y. City Aitag 3, 1865), 27 
West eee rem York 36, N. Y.; 6,253; Sec., 
Frank S reeter 

Hay Fever Prevention Society on 15, 1935), 
oe Anthony Ave., Bronx 57, N. Y.; Sec., Daniel 


Sheridan. 
Vegealih Council, National (1921), 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y.; 48 member organiza- 
tions; Exec. Dir., Philip E. Ryan. 

Health Physical Education e Recreation, Amer. 
Assn, for (1885), 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Carl Troester, Jr. 

Hearing Society, American (April 2, 1919), 817 
Fourteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 11,000; 
Exec. Vice Pres., W. Earl Prosser. 


Heart Association, American (1924), 44 East 
23d St., New York 10, N. Y.; 25,000; Informa- 
tion Dir,, Ira Sherman. 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers, American 
Society of (1895). 62 Worth St., New York 13, 
N. Y.; 9,602; Asst. to Exec. Sec., D. M. Mildner. 

Hebrew Congregations, Union of American 
(1873), 838 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; 486 
congregations; Sec., Rabbi Louis I. Bgelson.: 

Hebrew Educational Society of Brooklyn (1899), 
564 Hopkinson Ave., Brooklyn 12, N. Y.; 5,000; 
Sec., Alter F. Landesman. 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society 
(1884), 425 Lafayette St., New York 3, N. Y.; 
40,000; Exec. Dir., Arthur’ T. Jacobs. 

Helicopter Sat alg pene eicaw (1943), 2 East 64th 
St., New York 21, Y.; 1,104; Exec. Sec., Harry 
M. Lounsbury. 

Helms Athletic Foundation (Oct. 15, 1936), Helms 
Hall, 8760 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 34, Calif.; 
Man. Dir., W. R. Bill Schroeder. 

Heritage Foundation, American (Feb. 14, 1947), 
345 Bast 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Edwin 
L. Weisl, 

Hibernians in America and Ladies Auxiliary, 
Ancient Order of (May 5, 1836), 163,000; Natl. 
Sec., John F. Geoghan. 

High School Athletic Associations, Natl. Federa- 
tion of State (1920), 7 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Sy like SOC... Els), Vs Porter, 

Highway Users Conference, National (1932), 952 
National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.; 1,500; 
Dir,, Arthur C. Butler. 

Historians, Society of American, 25 Lilac Lake, 
Princeton, N. J.; Sec., Henry David. 

Historical Association, American ( 1884), Library 
of Congress Annex, Study Rm. 274, Washington 
25, D. C.; 6.093; Exec. Sec., Boyd C. Shafer. 

Historical Association, Mississippi Valley (1907), 
ane R St., Lincoln 8, Nebr.; 2,600; Sec., James C. 

son. 

Historical aOR NION New York State (1899), 
Cooperstown, N. Y.; Paul S. Kerr. 

Historical Society, East’ Tennessee (1925), Law- 
son McGhee Library. 217 Market St., Knoxville 
93, Tenn.; Sec., Pollyanna Creekmore. 

Historical Society, vlushing (Nov. 18, 1903), 
41-25 Main St., Flushing, N. Y.; Pres., Francis J. 
atiatori 1 Society, Ili 

storical Society, Illinois State, Springfield, I 
eae Se 

storical Society of Iowa, State (Feb. 7, 1857 
Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Ia.; 4,691; Sunt. 
William J. Petersen. 


Historical 8) ) al 
ee, Bl aS 

Historical Society, New York ee 170 sag Ss 
Park West, New ork 24, N. ¥.; Rec. Sec., 
Witt M. Lockmann., 


Historical Society. Oklahoma (1893) eearia 
Bldg. Okiahoma City 5, Okla.: Librarian, Else 


ieticiorical Society of Pennsylvania Be oe 
Locust St., Philadelphia 1, Pas ir, tele 


Williams, 2nd. 
Hobbies, International qasccre a (ooy 27, OE 
rig East 8th St., Tulsa 4, 

S. (Mildred) Buxton. 

© ekage morial Society, USS Gieaig 
Hampton Rd., Southampton, N. Y.; Sec., E. i 
Brennan. 

Holland Society of New York (1885), 90 West 
St... New York 6, N. Y.; limited to 1,000; Exec. 

Home Economies Association, past sing 2 Gam); 
1600 Twentieth St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 
21,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Mildred Horton: 

Home and School Library Association oe 
iis Couzek St., Lexington, Ky.; Exec. Sec., 


J 

Homeopathy, American Institute of (1844), 1601 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Bus. Mer., W. R. 
Huntsman. 

Horological Assn. of America, United (2939), 
1901 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 6, Colo.; 1,200; ec. 
Sec., Orville R. Hagans 

Horological Institute of America (1921), P. O. 
Box 6068, Washington 12, D. 

Horological Schools, National Assn. of eae 
1901 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 6, Colo.; Sec., Orvil 

. Hagans. 

Horse Show Assn. of America, National (1883), 
90 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.; Sec., George W. 


Brassil. 
of America, National 


“Sec., Miss Florence McAleer. 


Horseshoe Pitchers Assn. 
(May 10, 1931), P. O. Box 1731, Crestline, Calif.; 
1,300; Sec., Archie J. Gregson 

Horticultural Bpaieek Koaetiear (1922), 1600 
Bladensburg Rd. , Washington 2, D. C.; Sec., 
Francis de Vos. 

Hospital Association, American (1898), 18 — 
Division St., Chicago 10, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Edwii 


Crosby. 

Hospital Fund of N. ¥., United (1897), 8 East 
4ist St., New York 17, N. ¥.;, Exec, . Dir, Ri 
Hopkins. 


Hotel Association, a ab (1910), 221 West 
57th St., New York 19, ,700 hotels; Exec. 
V. P., Charles A. Borate 

Human Betterment Assn. of America (May 12, 
1944), 32 West 58th St., New York 19, N. ¥.; Office 
Megr., Mildred F. Mayers. 

Humane Ranoplation American (1907), 896 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Denver, Colo.; 500 organizations; 
Exec. Dir., Mel L. Morse. 

Humanist Association, American Neat 117 Glen 
St., Yellow Springs, Ohio; Sec., Edwin H. Wilson. 


Se fp 


Ice Boat and Yacht Club, No. Shrewsbury (1880), 


71 Conover Lane, Red Bank, N. J.; Sec., John 
Darling. 
Identification, International Assn. for (N. Y¥. 


State Div.) (May 20, 1949), Bureau of Ident: - 
tion, Police Hdqtrs., Utica 4, N. Y.: Sec. Tease 
ey ter AS heehee : 

uminating Eng meortng Societ 1906), 6! 
Broadway, New York 23, N: Y.; 8, Se. Een Bene 
_ Bpeey, f th 

mperia! er o e Dragon (Sept. 1900, in 
Temple of Agric., Peking, China; commismerniiae 
China Relief Expedition), P. O. Box 1707, San 
Francisco 1, Calif,; Sec., Enoch R. L. Jones, a 

Indian Affairs, "hoon on American (1923) 
East 86th St., New York 28, N. Y.; Exec. ir 
Alexander, Lesser. A : 

ndian Assn. 0 mer! Me eae 211 Ward a. 
Staten Island 4, Y.; Sec., Dolores M. Sober 

Indian Rights’ mutgehelioe (1882)° 1505 Race St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., Lawrence E. Lindley. 

Indians, National Congress of American we: 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 

Exec. Dir., Mrs. Helen L. Peterson. 

Industrial Advertisers Association, anit 
(1922), 1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 4,386; 
sas ., John ie Moncaes: < 

ndustrial Conference py enone 191 
aera aod New York 17, N. ¥ ,300; Sean Herbert 

riggs. 

Industrial. Democracy fee. for (1905 
East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 3,000: hed ‘Daaey 
‘de pakier: 

ndustrial Designers Institute (1938), 11 
40th St., New York 16, Wace = ey) pres Frenne 
Industrial Editors, ‘International Council of 
rete et Motor Car. ‘Sb, Dena Motors 
p., efferson etroit 1 
3,250; Pres., Stewart J. Wolfe. Se 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America (1935, 


a 
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as Air Hygiene Foundation of America), Mellon In- ' 
stitute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 23, Pa.; Man. 
Dir., Cc. Richard Walmer 

Insurance Rating Board, No oYs Compensation 
ae 100 Bake 22d 5 St., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Gen. 


= Soe Society of of N. ¥. (1901), 16 Liberty St., 
New York 5, ; Exec. V. P., A. C. Goerlich. 

Inter Ales: * Statistical Institute (May 12, 
1940), Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C.: 
Sec. Gen., Francisco de Abrisaueta. 

interosilesiste (Western) Conference (Feb. 8, 
1896), Rm. 250 es tric Hotel, Chicago 2, Il.; 
Commissioner, Kenneth L. Wilson. 

Intercollegiate Rowing Association (1895), Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Asa S. 
Bushnell. 

Interfraternity Club of Chicago ( 1927), Rm. 1448, 
“ aR : Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Homer 

Ti 

initetiraternity, Conference, Professional (1928), 
4660 pier ee rene Rd., Detroit 24, Mich.; Sec., 

G. Applegate. 

‘International Education, pear had of (1919), 1 
East 67th St., New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Bernice 
Weinberger. 

International Friendship Through Religion, 
World ce for (1916), 170 East 64th St., New 
York, N. Sec., Henry A. Atkinson. 

etotnntions: Law, American Society of (1906), 
1826 Jefferson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
2,250; Exec. Sec., Eleanor H. Finch. 

Investment Bankers Assn. of America (1912), 425 
Thirteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 798 
member firms; "Sec., Robert Stevenson ITI. 

Iron and Steel Engineers, Association of (1907), 
1010 Empire Bldg.; Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; 5,800; Dir., 
T. J. Ess 

Iron and Steel Institute, aerees (March 31, 
1908), 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; 95 com- 
panies; Sec., George 8. Rose 

Italian Historical Ageicuy! ‘of America (May 19, 
1949), Rm. 2514, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Yui 
Dir., "John N. La Corte. 

Izaak Walton League of America (Jan. 14, 1922), 
31 No. State St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 66,221; Exec. Dir., 
William Voigt. 


Jewish Agricultural Sroletz (1900), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Gen. Mer., Theodore 
Norman. 

Cyewist: Assn. for Neighborhood Centers (1942), 
1391 Lexington Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 8,000; 
Exec. Dir.,* Irving Brodsky. 

Jewish Braille Institute ‘of Smarties ae 101 
West ea ape od York 19, N. Y.; 4,000; Exec. 
Dir., Jaco re: 

Jewish Community Centers (see World Federa- 
tion of 

Tome Federation and Welfare Funds, Council of 
(1932), oe ‘Aa 46th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 

Milton 
Se icwiah Historical Society (see American Jewish) 

Jewish Labor Committee yA we 2934), 25 East 
78th St., New_York 21, ; , Public Rela- 
tions, Walter L. Diceehenten. 2 

Jewish Philanthropies of N. Y., Federation. of 
port 27, 1917), 71 West 47th St., New York 36, 

90, ‘000; Publicity Dir., Robert T. ap ap ae 
sehen Publication Society of America ( 
222 No. 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 8,400; Exec. 
Sec., Lesser Zussman. 

Jewish War Veterans of the U. S. of A. (March 
16, 1896, at New York, N. Y.), 1712 New Hampshire 
Ave., N. W., Washington 9, D. C.; 100,000; Exec. 
Dir., Ben Kaufman. 

Jewish Welfare Board, National (1917), 145 East 
32d St., New York 16, N. Y.5 ook centers, 550,000 
members: Exec Wice "Pres., 5. D. Gershovitz. 

Jewish Women, National C Vounch of (1893), 1 
West 47th St., New Yo ; 100,000; Exec. 
Dir., Mrs. Elsie’ Elfenbein. ‘s eet = 

Jockey’ Club (Feb. 10, 1894), 250 Par ve., New 
York 7, N. Y.; Exec. Sec. 9 Marshall Cassidy. 

Judicature Society, American (1913), 424 Hut- 
chins Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Sec., Glenn R. 
Winters. 

Judson Health Center (1921), 34 Spring St., New 
York 12, N. Y.; Adm. Dir., Ellen E. Black, R.N. 

Junior Achievement (1926), 345 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 65,000; Natl. Exec. Dir., Rome 
E. Collin. 

Junior Americans of the U. S._ (1936), 4200 At- 
lantic Ave., Brooklyn 24, N. Y.; Sec., Eli Gottlieb. 

Junior Bluejackets of America (1938), 50 East 
42a St., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., J. B. Heron. 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, U. 8. (Oct. 13, 
1915), 2ist & Main Sts., Tulsa, Okla.; 200,000 in 
2,750 ‘organizations; Exec. V. P.. Gordon T. Hicks. 

Junior Colleges, American Assn. of (1920), 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
465 junior colleges; Exec. Sec., Jesse P. Bogue. 

Junior League of the City of N. ¥. (1901), 130 
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East 80th St., ee Eee 21, N. Y.; 1,344; Exec. 
Ee ene R. Mas i 

unior Leagues of iaemoring Assn, of the (1921 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 23, N.Y. 63-0003 
Admr., Mrs. Margaret G. Twyman. 


snk “ga 


Kennel Club, American (Sept. 17, 1884), 221 
Fourth rae New York 3, N. Y¥.; 338° clubs; Sec., 
oe ee ie . Everett. 

rgarten Association, National Gtey 27, 
1909), 8 "West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.: Exec. 
Sec., Florence Jane Ovens. 

King’s Daughters and Sons, International Order 
of the (Jan. 13, 1886), 144 East 37th St., NEM. York 
; 60, 000: Sec., Mrs. Frank G. "Lope 

Kiwanis International (Jan. 21, 1915), 320 No. 
Michigan ayes) Chicago 11, Ill.; 4,004-clubs, 241,000 
members; O. E. Peterson. 

Knights ar ‘Columbus (Mar. a. 1882), P, O. 
Drawer 1670, New Haven 7, N. ; 902, 972: Sup. 
Sec., Joseph’ F. Lamb. 

Knights of the Golden Eagle, Supreme Castle 
pee Delle 814 No. gat erat Philadelphia 30, 
0; Sey Fred W. Anto: 

20,0005 f Pythias (Fe b. 19, 1864), 2934 Vernon 
ae Bret 19, Ohio; 250, 000; Sup. Sec., M. M. 

ureae War yoterens of the U. S., Natl. Assn. of 
(K-VETS), (Nov. 1, 1951, at Pohang-Dong, Korea), 
933 Fighth St., Holly an Fla.; 1,150; Natl. 
Comadr., Virgil Harton; J: bw 

Kosciuszko Founna tion (1925), 15 East 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; 1,000; Sec., Stephen P. Mizwa. 


ples pass 


Ladies Oriental Shrine of N. Y., Grand Council 
(Feb. 23, 1903), 1309 W. Michigan St. Indianapolis 
2, Ind.; 20, 153; Gr. Recorder, Mrs. L. Craig. 

Lambs, The (1874), 130 West 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y.; Sec:, Bobby Clark. 

Land- are Goneece & Warhbeeals m| Association 
of (1887), 1785 paieseactueon™ Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6," D ; Exec. Sec., Russell I . Thackrey, 
Landscape Architects, American Society of (1899), 
9 Park St., Boston 8, Mass.; 1,060; Corr. Sec., 
Bradford Williams. 

Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological So- 
ciety, American ‘(June 19, Baie 708 Medical Arts 
Bide. Rochester 7, N.-Y.; Stewart Nash. 

Lati tin, As: Assn. for Promution of Study of (1929), 


P. O. Box 501, Elizabeth, N. J.; 4,900; Sec., Albert 
E. Warsley. 
Lawn Bowling Association, American (July 27, 


1915), 3170 ‘Maiden Lane, Altadena, Calif.; 6,006; 
Sec., T. W. Gardner. 

Laymen’s National Committee (1940), Hotel Van- 
derbilt, 4 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Wj eSee 
Mrs. Lillian Claibourne. 

Learned Societies, American Council of (1919), 
1219 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Exec. Dir., Mortimer Graves. 

Legal Aid Association, National (1923, as Natl. 
Assn. of Legal Aid Organizations; name changed 
in 1949), 328 Main St. East, Rochester 4; Nave 
110 organizations; Sec., Emery A. Brownell. 

Legal Aid Society (ig76), 11 Park Place, New 
York <7; N. Y.5 (7,610; Edward Watts, Jr. 

Legion of Decency, National (1934), 453 Madison 
ean nee York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Rev. Thomas 

ittle 

Leonard Wood Memorial for the Eradication of 
Tepes? (1917), 1 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
N. 30,000; Sec., H. L. Elias 

Pecioes Missions, smerny (ig07), 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 70,000; Exec. Sec., 
Raymond P. Currier, 

Lexington-First Avenue Association (1927), Beek- 
man Tower Hotel, 7 Mitchell Pl., New York 17, 
N. Y.; Sec., Stanley M. Rabadan. 

Librarians. American Assn. of Medical Record 
(1928), 510 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 106, Il.; 
Exec. Sec., Doris Gleason. 

Libraries Association, Special (1928), 31 East 
10th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 4,800; Exec. Sec., 
Marian E. Lucius. 

Library Association, American (1876), 50 E: 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 20,000; Exec. Sec., 
David H. Clift. 

Library Association, Medical (1898), Rocke- 
feller mae! (66th St. & York Ave., New York 

PINs teak Sec., Miss Esther Judkins. 

Life Tivatents Assn. of oo (1906), 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 105 companies; 
Sec., Robert B. Crane. 

Life Underwriters Assn. of the City of N. Y. 
(1886), Hotel Statler, Seventh Ave. at 33d St., New 
MOVE DIN.) Yas ey ; Man. Dir., Jack R. Manning. 

Lions International (Oct. 8, 1917), 332 So. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; 498,244; Dir. Public 
Relations, Harry J. Cooper. 

Lithographers National Association (1906), 420 


Terine ter Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Sec., Edward 
D. Morris. 

Island Association (1926, as L. I. Chamber 
of Commerce), Garden City Hotel, oui City, 
.1., N. ¥.; 1,452; Man. Dir. Lawson A. Odde. 
‘~umbermens Association, Middle Atlantic (1892). 
1528 Walnut a ates , Pa.; 415 firms; 

- ats 
Ree heran’ Board of eauestion 1018) 2633 Six- 
pene he i N.W:, Washington D. C.; Sec., 
Gould. Wickey. 

Luth Education Association (1942), 7400 
aususta, river Forest, Ill.; 1,280; « Pinancial Sec, 
ether keaga e of America (Oct. 30, oa 1228 
Spruce ey Philadelphia 1, Pa.; 35, 000; . Sec., 

T 
Me ogheren "Student Foundation of Greater New 


York (1947); 231 Madison Ave., New York 27, 
N. Y.; Pres., Rev. Theodore Caspar. 
—— ie 


Maccabees, The (Aug. 7, 1878), 5057 Woodward 
eeCs Detroit 2, arisen 302,174; Dir, Public Rela- 
tions, D. A. Talucc’ 

Magicians Guild of America (Sept. 11, a: = 
cities Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y.; Sec., Justin F 

atterman. 

Magicians, Society of American ( 1903), 93 Central 
St., Forestville, Conn.; Sec., Vynn Boyar. 

Magicians of the U. S. and Canada, Amer. Fed. 
of (Oct. 19, 1896), 570 Lexington Ave., New York 
22, N.-Y.5 248,078: Pres., James C. Petrillo. 

Mammalogists, American Society of (1919), Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Univ. of Kan., Lawrence, 


Kan.; 1,400; Corr. Sec., Keith R. Kelson 
Manufacturers Agents National Assn. (1947), 
gs W. Main St., Alhambra, Calif.; Exec. Sec., 


X. Schilling. 

© Saematacturers, Bacal ee of (1895), 2 East 
48th St., New York 17, ; Sec., Noel Sargent. 

Manufacturing ch cmatay ” Association (1872), 
1625 Eye St., N.W., aveshington o,- Dp. Gs 149 
companies; Sec., M. F. Crass, 

Manuscript Society (1948, as Nail. Soc. of Auto- 
graph Eelote) 285 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
Wists, er ichard Maass. 

Marine Cores ee Natl. Hdats. (Aug. 4, 1937), 
Old State Capitol Bldg., Baton Rouge, La.; "40,000: 
Office Mer., Mrs. Dorothy C. Kimball. 

Marine Engineers (see Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers) 

Marine Society of the City of N. ¥. (1769), 80 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.; Pres., R. H. Spicer. 

Marine Underwriters, American Institute of 
Raney 99 John St., New York 38, N. Y.; Exec. 

P., Carl E. McDowell. 

V iaritime Assn. of the Port of N. Y¥. (Feb. 5, 
1873), 80 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.; 1,400: 
Gen. Mer., William F. Giesen. 

Masonic Service Assn. of the U. S. (1919), 700 
Tenth St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
Carl H. Claudy.. 

Masons, A.A.S Supreme Council, 33d De- 
gree, Northern Jurisdiction (Aug. 5, 1913), 1117 
Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass.; 422,051; Sec., F. 
Elmer Raschig 

Masons, ‘ALALS.R. of, Supreme Council. 33d D 
gree, Southern Jurisdiction (May 31, 1801), 1733 
Sixteenth St., Washington 9, D. C.; 400,000; 
Gr. Sec. Gen., isa F. Young 

Masons, F. » Grand Lean State of N. 
ore 5, 1781), n West 23rd St., New York 10, 
N. 305, 010; "Gr. Sec., Edward R. Carman. 

Mathematical Assn. of America (1915), Univ. of 
Buffalo, pte ase N. Y.; 5,523; Sec. -Treas., 
Harry M. Gehi 

Mathematical, ‘Soolety; rer (1888), 80 Wa- 
terman St., Providence 6, R. 4,473; Exec. Dir., 
H. M. MacNeille. 

Mathematical Statistics, Institute of (Sept. 12, 
1935), Dept. of Mathematics, Mich. State College, 
East Lansing. Mich.; Sec. K. J. Arnold. 

Mayflower Descendants, General Society of (Jan. 
12, 1897), Mayflower Society House, North St., 
Plymouth, Mass., 8,500; Gov. Gen. Walter M. 


Pratt. 

Mayors, U. S. Conference of (1932), 730 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 300 cities over 
50,000 pop.; Exec. Dir., Paul V, Betters. 

Mechanical Engineers, American Society of 
(1880), 29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
39,400; Pres., Lewis K. Sillcox. 

Mechanics and Tradesmen of the City of N. Y. 
ee: 17, 1785), 20 West 44th St., New York 36, 


¥.; Sec,, Sidney H. Carpenter. 
Nae Academy of America (1925) , 1430 
Massachusetts Ave., 1,300; 


Prreaban ds 38, Mass.; 
Sec., Charles R. D. Mille 


Medical Assistants, an seen Registry of (1950), 
P. O, Box 589, Holyoke, Mass.; 2,000; Sec., Mrs. 
tk, 

edical Association, American (1847), 535 No. 
Dearborn St., chicago 20) 01. er 103; Sec.; 
George F. Lull, M.D 
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edical Associa Association, National (1495), 1108 Church 
ia Norfolk» Va.; 4,500; ae John J. 


Gwens, M.D. 
Library Assn. (see Library) — 
Medical Record T Librarians (8 (see Librarians, Amer. 


Assn.) 
Rockets ok dhs tase of New York (1807), 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 23,748; Sec., 


1 Medi ae ey cere Sy aba, iis ais 


Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y.; 3,613 


Abraham D. Segal. 
ical , American Board of (1947), 
——— : a Bec.) G. fle lo 
Technologists, Ameri 
(June 15, 1942), 71 E. Front St., Red Bank, N. J.; 
ec.-Treas., Cras Bartholomew, Se.D. 

“Medical Women’s Association, American (1915), 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, nN. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Lillian T. ally 

Mental Health, National Assn. for (Sept. 13, 
He) ‘pi 190 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. 
rT’ ‘eininger. 

Merchant Marine Library Association, American 
(May 27, 1921), 45 ghee Dis York 6, N. ¥.3 
19,500; Sec., William P 

Metal tal Treating Institute (1933), 271 North Ave., 
New Rochelle, Cc. E. Hi 

itaiootelee hee Saclebes American (i919). 3 Joy 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; 5,000; Exec. Sec., Kenneth 
C. ‘Spengler. 

Methodist Church, N. Y¥. City Society of the 
Cpr. 14, > 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 

Y.; Bus. Daniel C. Hess 

NsMotneaick Historical Society in the City of N. Y. 
(Mar. 4, 1892), 150 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; 
Associate Lib., Robert W. Dolliver. 

Methodist Youth National os of (1941), 
Box 871, Nashville, Tenn.; Sec., George Harper. 

Military Engineers, Society of American (Jan. 
1, 1920), 808 Mills os ae Py > Pa 2 3 
22,500; Exec. Sec., Col. F. H. Ko 

Military Institute, Ameriean (June: 2, 1858) 18% 
Eighteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
Wm. Cooper Foote. 

Military Order of the Carabao (November, 1900, 
in Manila, P. I.), 927 Seventeenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 1,325; Sec.-Treas., William 


J._G. Davis. 

Military Order of the Cootie (1920) P. O. Box 
5934, eae 10, Pa.; 26,000; Sup. Adjt., Vin- 
cent’ C. Schaaf 

Military Order of Foreign Wars of the U.S. 
Sane: 27, 1894), 57 William St., New York 5, N. Y.; 
2,000; Sec., Lt. Barclay Shaw. 

Military Order ef the Loyal Legion of the U. S. 
(April 15, 1865), 1805 Pine St. Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 
1,650; Rec.-in-Chief, J. Truman Swing. 

Military Order of the Purple Teast. (Aug. 7, 
1782, by Gen. George Washington; reactivated 
Feb. 22, 1932, by President Herbert ie and 
Chief of Staff Douglas MacArthur), D St., Ys 
at 10th & Pennsylvania Ave., jWashington 4, %. 
225,000; Natl. Adjt.. Archie J. Bakay. 

Military Order of the World Wars (1920), 1700 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Officer, 
Edwin Bettelheim, Jr. 

Military Society of the War of 1812 (Jan. 3, 
1826), The Armory, 643 Park Ave., New York 21, 
N. ¥!; Pres., Francis Steers. 

Military Surgeons of the U. S., Assn. of (1891), 

1726 Eye St., N. 


Suite 718 New Do. Bldg., 
000; Exec. S Col. 
E. Bitner, USA, ned Raber 


Washington 6, D ne 

Mineralogical Societies, Amer. Fed. of ed 
3366 N. E. Beakey St., Portland 13, Ore.; Sec., 
Lewis Renton. 

Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, American 
aria of (1871), 29 West 39th St., New York 
18, N. ; 22,081; Sec., Edward H. Robie. 

Minine and Metallurgical Society of America 
(1908). Rm. 963, 11 rN ae New York 4, N. Y.; 
Sec., Donald M. Liddell 

Ministerial Association, American (1944), P. O. 
Box 1252, York, Pa.; Sec., Wilbur Lyons. 

Minneapolis Aquatennial Association (1940), 116 
Times Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn.; Sec., Emerson 
N-wrinute ae f i 

ute nm of America (April 6, 1917), 58 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 5,000; Bie Gen., 
Pi ‘A. Adams, 
ssionary Association, “aga (Sept. 3, 1846), 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 10, ae Ger Beet 
Philip M. Widenhouse. 

Missouri Valley Conference (Jan. 12, 1907), 210 
Sheraton Hotel, Ge: Louis 8, Mo.; Dir. Publicity, 
Harold J. Tuthill 

Modern Language Assn. of America (1883), 6 
Washington Sq. No., New York 3, N. Y.; 7,740; 
Exec. Sec., William R. Parker. 

Modern "Language Teachers Association, Natl. 
Federation of (1916), c/o George Washington 
ah Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Henry Grattan 

Moose, Loyal Order of (1888), Mooseheart, IIl.; 
1,085,455; Sup. Sec., George Eubank. 


rae's Dip eet sos tr eee wel 


—_ 


; ington Ave., New York 17, 
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Mothers Committee en (1933), 525 Lex- 
N. Y.; Natl. Exec. Dir., 
Mrs. Aileen C. Fogarty. 

Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, Academy of 
(May, 1927), me Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, 
Calif.; Exec. , Margaret Herrick. 

‘Motion Piste Assn. of America (1922), 1600 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Sidney 
Schreiber. 

Motion Picture and Television Engineers, Rectaty 
of (1916), 55 West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y.; 
4,824: Exec. Sec., Boyce Nemec. 

Motion Pictures, National Board of Review 
(1909), aE Union Square, New York 3, N. Y.; Pres., 
Quiney Howe. 

Motor Bus Operators, National Assn. of (1926), 
839 Seventeenth St., on W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
es Sec., A. W. hier 

Motor -Vehicle Reesiuiabentoon American Assn. 
of (1933), 912 Barr Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Exec. Dir., L. S. Harris. 

Motorcycle Association, American sues 106 

Buttles Ave., Columbus, Ohio; 78,000; » Bs. Cy 


Smith. 

Muliiple Sclerosis Society,- National (March, 
1946), 270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 35,000; 
Exec. Dir., Sylvia Lawry. 

Multiple’ Association, American (May 1, aoe). 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Exe 
Dir., Patrick Healy, Jr. 

Municipal Mugineers of the ay of N. ¥. (1903), 
29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., Leo N. 
Komiakoff. ‘ 

Municipal League, Fetional (1894), 542 Fifth 
eve pola York 36, N. Y.; 3,004; Sec., Alfred Wil- 
loughby. 

Mural Painters, National Society of (1893), 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; Sec., Charles 
Baskerville. 

Muscular Dystrophy Assns.. of America (1950), 
39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 12,000; Sec., 
Carl F. Axelrod. 

Museums, American Assn. of (May 15, tedy ys 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D. 
2,000; Dir., Laurence Vail Coleman. 

Music Clubs, National Federation of (1898), 445 
West 23d St., New York 11, N. Y.; 500,000; Office 


Mer., Patricia Anderson. 
Music Conference, American (1947), 332 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; Exec. Vice Pres., 


John C. Kendel. 

Music Council, National (1940), 117 East 79th 
St., New York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Edwin Hughes, 

Music Educators National Conference (1907), 64 
= Jackson Blyd., Chicago 4, Ill.; 26,000; Exec. 

Cc. V.. Buttelman. 

“Masic Publishers Protective Association (1935), 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; Chmn. 
of Board, Walter G. Douglas. 

Musicians of the U.S. & Canada (AFL), Ameri- 
can Federation of (Oct. 19, 1896), 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 248, 078; ’pres., James C 
Petrillo. 

Mutual Savings Banks, National Assn. of (1920), 
60 East42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 528 banks; 
Sec., John W. Sandstedt. 


NE 


National Conference of Christians and Jews 
(1928), 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
Exec. Vice Pres., Sterling W. Brown 

National Grange, The (1867), 74d Jackson Pl., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 870,000; Master, 
Herschel D.. Newsom. 

ota Parks Association (1919), 2144 P St., 

W., Wiaeine ton 7, D. C.; 7,600; Exec. Sec., 
Prea M. Packar 

Native Sons of the Golden West (July 11, 1875), 
414 Mason St., San Francisco 2, Calif.; 25, 000; Gr. 
Sec., Harold hy egan, 

Naturopathic Tuysicians and Surgeons Associa- 
tion, American (Sept. 5, 1951), 200 Walnut Bidg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa; Sec., Dwight S. James. 

Naval Architects ‘and Marine Engineers, Society 
of (1893), 74 Trinity Pl., New York 6, By Y.; 6,200; 
Sec., Capt. WwW. N. Landers, USN (Ret.). 

Naval Engineers, American Society of (1888), 
605 F St., ee Washington 4, D. C.; 3,000; Sec., 

Hamilton 
2 Navel and Military Order of the Spanish Ameri- 
can War (Feb. 2, aee2) PO; mer 781, Zephyrhills, 
la.; Sec., Frank H. Sunes 
5 Naval Order of the U. 3, uly 4, 1890), 12 East 
41st St., New York 17, NS ; 10, 000; Pres., Comdr. 
harles Han 
Cierles ena Institute of (1945), Univ. of Calif., 
Los Angeles 24, Calif.; 1,200; Exec. Sec., Giles 


ille Heale: 
Se wavy, Day essus (see Theodore Roosevelt-Navy 


ay League) 
eo f she U.S. (1902), 401 Mills Bldg., 
Dee ae Washington 6 C.; 
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Navy Mutual Aid Association (Jul a 1 : 
Navy Dept. (Main Navy), Washingt “ wo 
veh, Sec.-Treas., Capt. T. S. Dubesniree sc) 


ear East College Ser hetnr 1927), RE. 521 
40 “Worth St., New York 13, N. ae Sec., Robert 

. Hardy 

Needlework Guild of America (1885), 124 So. 12th 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 1,000,000; Exec. Dir., Mrs. 
ELLA, Desborough. 

Negro Land Grent Colleges, Conference of Presi- 
dents of (1923), Kentucky State Coll., Frankfort, 
Ky.; 26; Sec., R. B. Atwood. 
ro Life and History, Assn. Nene the Study of 

2 ae 1538 Ninth St., N.W., oS ee 
C.: 10,000; Sec.-Treas., Albert D. Brooks. 
cag ia pag Historic Genealogical Societe (Mar. 
18, 1845), 9 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 2,600; 
Rec. Sec. ., John William Ferquharson. 

New Farmers of America (1935), U. S, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C.; 36,000; Exec. 
Sec., W. N. Elam 

New York ony. “Club (1892), 37 Wall St., 
York 5, N. Y.; Sec., Seymour Graubard. 

New York County’ pene Association (1908), 
14 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y.; 8,040; Exec. Dir., 
Charles E. J. Boyd. 

New York Newspaper Women’s Club (March 8, 
1922), Hotel Biltmore, Madison Ave. at 43d St.; 
New York 17, N. Y.; "Bec. » Miss Gay Pauley. 

News Photographers Association, White House 
(1924), Press Room, The White House, Washington 
25, ; Sec., Gene Abbott. 

Newspaper Editors, American Society of (April, 
1922), P Box 1053, Wilmington 99, Del.; 560; 
Asst. Sec., PRS Fox Pitts. 

pie epaner ara American (1933), 99 University 


septs 
SBre 
New 


New 


New York 3, N. Y.; 27,000; Sec., William J 
Paveon 
Newspaper Promotion Association, a 
(1930), c/o Charleston Gazette, P. O. Box 2673, 
Charleston, W. Va.; 404; Sec., Frank A. Knight, 
Newspaper Publishers Association, American 


(1887), 370 Lexington Ave:, New York 17, N. Y.; 
789 newspapers; Gen. Mer., Cranston Williams. 

Newspaper Women’s Club, New York (Mar. 8, 
1922), Hotel Biltmore, Madison Ave. at 43d St., 
nore ; York 17, N. ¥.; Sec., Gay Pauley (United 
Tess). 

Ninety-Nines, Inc. (International Organization 
of Women Pilots) (Nov. 2, 1929), 5019 No. Cum- 
berland Blvd., Milwaukee 11, Wis.; 1,200; Sec., 

Imperial 


Mrs. Eugenia "Heise. 

Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for N. A., 

Council of the A. A. Order of (Sept. 26, 812, in 
N. Y. City), 35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; 
725,000; Imperial Rec., George M. Saunders. 

Noise Abatement Council, National ee 36 
West 46th St., New York, N. Y.; Dir. Public Re- 
lations, Raymond C. May ae 

North Sea Mine Force ‘Association (1920), Hotel 
New Yorker, 8th Ave. at 34th , New York 1, 
N. Y.; Exec. ’Sec., Jacob J. ania 

Nuclear Society, American (Oct. 11, 1954, at 
Washington, D. C.) 

N@mismatic Society, amerloan (1858), Broadway 
at 155th St., New York 32, N. Y.; Office Mer., Ray- 
mond E. Main. 

Nurses Association, American (1896), 2 Park 

N. Y.; 173,390; Exec. Sec., 


Ave., New York 16, 
Ella Best, R.N. 

Nursing, National League for (1952), 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. ¥.; 21,000; Dir. Public Relations, 
Lillian Bean: 

Nut Growers Association, Northern (1910), 2338 
Parkview Ave., Knoxville, Tenn.; 1,050; Sec., 
Spencer B. Chase. 


Qccupational Therapy Association, American 
(1917), 33 West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y.; 3,433; 
Exec. Dir., Miss Marjorie Fish ; 

Odd Fellows, Independent Order of (April 26, 
1819), 16 W. Chase St., Baltimore 1, Md.; 1,590,- 
457; Sec., Edward G. Ludvigsen. 

Odd Fellows, independent Order of, Grand Lodge 
Lodge State of N. Y. (1923), 31 Union Square West, 
New York 3, N. Y.; 67, 467; Sec., William Klumpen. 

Office Management ‘Association, National (1919), 
132 W. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa.; 14,400; 
Dir. Public Relations, Richard R. Conarroe. 

Ohio Society of New York (1885), Hotel Statler, 
Seventh Ave. at 33d St., New York 1, N. Y.; Exec. 
Sec., Mrs. Florence P. Rydell. 

Old Guard of the City of 'N. Y. (N. Y. State 
Militia) aes 21, tan 307 West 91st St., New 
York 24, N. Maj. John J. Rizza. 

Olympic ison, (1921), Biltmore 


Hotel, New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., J. Lyman 
Bingham. 
Optical posters of America (1916), Rm. 8-203, 


Mass. Inst. of te Cambridge 39, Mass; 2,250; 
Sec., Arthur C ardy. 

Optimist Fae asnal (1919), 1721 Railway Ex- 
Sh cnanee ges > ae Louis 1, Mo.; 45,000; Sec., 
Bernar urfor 

Optometric Association, N. Y. State (1895), 250 
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Philosophical Soolety, American (1743), 104 So. 


West AM Ray New York 19, N. Y.; Sec., ee 
G. Rosenkranz. 

Ordnance Association, American (1919), 
Mills Bldg., rgWvasnington 6, D. C.57 35,277; sec, 
Sp aninta, ‘Ainerican Guild on ete 13, 1896), 
630 Fifth Ave. ney Bie 20, ; 14 ,000; Natl. 
ae eral’ Meweare 4 HSER an, ae of 1900), 
Drawer 934, cn ‘Station, New Haven, Conn.; 


Walton. 
aii Satrenetnie “Association, American (1897), 212 E. 
onto St. C Chicago 11, Ill.; 8,640; Exec. Sec., R. C. 
Otone i Press Club of nag rane a ort 9, ee 


35 Hast 39th St., New York 16, 1,000; Mer., 
James V. Foley. 
Owls, Order of (1904), Owl Bldg., Hartford, Conn. 
——— 
Pacific Relations, American ed of (1935), 
1 East 54th St., New York 22, ; Sec., William 
L. Holland. 


Pacific War Veterans of America (Oct. 30, pe}. 
4715 ae ohiaries Go. erg cae 10, 

tl. A arles vens 
Secicon ological cae Institution (1932), 109 
ere 3 Pl., Ithaca, N. Y.; Dir., Katherine V. 
W. Palm 

Pan American Society of the U. (1912), 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y.; Pas John J. 
Clesham, 

Pan American Union (Organization of Ameri- 
can States) (April 14, ae Conn. Ave. at 17th 
St., Washington 6, D.C.; Sec. Gen., Alberto Lleras. 

Panhellenic Agootintlon, Professional (1925 ye 
18240 ee prirelt 35, Mich.; 100,000; 

Miss Marie ar 

Panhellenic Conference, National (1891), 9219 
arene St. as SA Springs, Md., 800,000; Sec., 
Mrs. Cicero ogan. 

Paper and Pulp Association, American (1878), 
he East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 

. W. Tinker. 

Siee er Stationery & Tablet Manufacturers Asso- 
elation. pstoa? $8 rsa Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Exec. Sec. ad Eaton 

Picscitoloris American Society of (1925, Knox 
College, Galesburg 38 GS A. Walton. 

Parent League of New Fork (1913), 22 East 60th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; 1,500 families; Exec. 
Dir. ., Madeline S. Heyman. 

Parents and Teachers, Natl. Congress of (Feb. 
17, 1897), 700 No, Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 
8,822, 694 ‘in 39,008 local units; Dir. of Office, 

Ruth’ A, Bottomly 

Park Assn. of New York City wae) 119 East 
19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Irene V. Walsh. 

Park Executives, American Institute of (1898), 
143 So. Lincoln, Aurora, Ill.; 1,250; Exec. Sec., 
Alfred B. LaGasse. 

Parole (see Probation and Parole Assn.) 

Pathologists and Bacteriologists, American Assn. 
of (1901), Cincinnati General Sed ae pe 
29, Ohio; 875; Sec., Edward A. Gall, 

Patriotic Society, American Neubeaie) (April 24, 
1931), 130 W. Jefferson St., Pittsfield, Ill.; Pres., 
Herbert H. Vertrees. 

Peace and Freedom, Women’s International 
League for (1915), 2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa.: Sec., Mrs, Mildred Scott Olmsted. 

Pen Women, National League of American (June 
a eye 1300 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington 


Pennsylvania Society (April 25, 1899), Suite 
594-5, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York 22, ch 
ag Exec. Sec., Edward J. Bach. 

P.E.0. Sisterhood (Jan, 21, 1869), P.E.O. Me- 
morial Library, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; 119,000; Exec. 
Sec., Margaret L. Mohler. 

Petroleum Geologists, areca Assn. of (Feb. 
10, 1917), P. O. Box 979, Tulsa 1, Okla.; 10,838; 
Exec. Dir., Robert H. Dott. 

Petroleum Institute, Gap acen (1919), 50 West 
50th St., New York 20, N. Y¥.; 9,000; Sec., Lacey 
Walker. 

Pharmaceutical Association, American (Oct. 
a ats SR ke Ave., N.W., Washington 

C. Sec., Robert P. Fischelis. 

' Philatelic’ cetbens. Society of (1894), P. O. 
patent aya Papas 9, Fla.; 4,850; Exec. Sec., J. 

Ww. 

Philatelic SRoeints American (Sept. 14, 1886), Box 
800, State College, Pa.; 11,417; Exec. Sec., 
Clay Musser. 

Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York 
(1928, by merger of Philharmonic Soc. of N. Y 
1842, and Symphony Soc. of N. Y., 1787), 113 west 
o7th sets New Yori. 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Arthur 


Ju 
Pbilological Asociation, American (1869), Bascom 
Hall, Un. of Wis., Madison 6, Wis.; 1, 214; Sec.- 
i het aes: nee 
osophical Association, erican (1901), c/o 
Dept. of Philosophy, Bascom Hall, Ua, of of ¥ i 
Madison 6, Wis.: 1,400; Sec., Wm. H. Hay 


5th St., Philadelphia 
Eisenhart. 


1790 Broadway, 
D 


Pa.; Exec. Officer, L. P, 


Pho hers Assn. of America ( , 152 W. 

Wiscons Ave. waukee 3, Wis.; 165050; Sec., 

et America (1981), 2005 

fo Sr, Philadelphia 3, ; 8,500; Exec. Sec., 
andolp’ 

Photo-Lithographers, National = (1933), 
317 = ice St., New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. Vice 
PIph} Educa: tion Associa’ ation, retione (4897), 
Un. of N. C., Chapel Hill, Sec., 


Jamorson. 
Physical Socie American ‘aaa Columbia 
Un., a York 7 N. Y.; 12,000; Sec., Karl K. 


Darro 
Ph: bei fF Therapy Association, es eh 
3 New ‘York 19, N. Y.; 6,000; Exec. 
ir., Mildred n. 

Physically Handicapped, Amer. Federation of the 
(Aug. 20, 1942), 1370 National Press Bldg., Wash- 
ge erican os ee a 1915) 

Physicians, ‘Aim ¥y . 
4200 Pine St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; 8,250: Exec. 
Sec., E. R. Loveland. 

Physics, American Institute of (1931), 57 East 
— he York 22, N. Y.; 1,600; Sec., Wallace 

ater: 

Physiotherapists, N. ¥. State Society of en 
21, 1926), 148 eae 58th St., New York 22, 

Sec., Martin Ratne! 

Pilgrim Society “isa, Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, 
Mass.; Sec., Warre: Strong. 

Pilgrims z= the Uv. s. (1903), 74 aoe ise. 


1921), 
’Dir., witda 


- York 6, 3. Office Sec., Kathleei 


Pilot Ciak ‘International (Oct. cs 
Persons Bidg., Macon, Ga.; Exec 
Richardson. 
Pilots, Women (see Ninety-Nine, The) 
Pioneer Trails Assn., Amer. (19 


217th St., Bayside 64, ie Prine satel: & R Driggs. 

Planned f Am 
(1921), 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 
Natl. Dir., William Vogt. 

Planning Association, National Sette 1606 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., "Was! shington $, D. C.; 2,000; 
Exec. Sec., John Miller. 

Planning & Civic Association, American (1935, 
merger of Amer. Civic Assn. and Natl. Conference 
on City eh amiss 901 Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. 00; Sec., Miss Harlean James. 

Plastics ideniens Society ‘of the (1937), 67 West 
44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 874 companies; ie 
Public Relations, Langdon P. Williams. 

Plattsburg, Society of (1935), 116 John St., New 
York 38, N, Y.; Mer. Dir., James N. MacLean. 

Poetry Sincsin tea Modern (1912), 1020 Lake 
Shore Dr., Chicago 11, Ill.; Sec., Mrs. Borden 
Stevenson. 

Poetry gre ot ee (1910), 227 East 45th 
St., New_York 1 .; Sec., Gustav Davidson. 

Polar Society, Gonimsed (1934) c/o Amer. Mu- 
seum of Natural grt Central Park West at 
79th St., New York 24, N. Y.; Sec., August Howard. 

Polish Army Veterans Assn. of America (1921) 
19 Irving Pl., New York 3, N. Y.; 5,350, plus 4,850 
in Seeranres Adjt, Gen., ts L. “Kryzak : 

Polish National Alliance of the U. S. of N. A. 
ee 1520 W. Division St., Chicago 22, Ill.; 

644; Sec., A. S. Szczerbowski. 

sae tition! Science Association, American (1903), 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
D. C.; Exec. Dir., John Ganee. 

Political and Social Science, American Academy 
of (Dec. 14, 1889), 3937 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
4, Pa.; 15, 354; Sec., Raymond T. Bowman 

Polo Assn. of America, Indoor (1915), 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; 25 member clubs; Sec., 


Joseph Olmsted. 

Polo Association, U . S. (1890), 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y.; 50 clubs; Sec., Henry Lewis, 3d. 

Portuguese Continental Union’ of the U. S. A. 
(Nov. 1, 1925), 899 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass.; 
8,024; Sec., Anibal S, Branco. 

Power ‘Boat Association, American (1903), 700 
Canton Ave., Detroit 7, Mich.; 4,500; Sec., Carl 
Jonson. <A seer 

‘ower Engineers, National Assn. of oa ty 
W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 14,000; ye 
Thompson. 

Presbyterian Historical Society (1852), 520 With- 
erspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Sec., Charles 
A. Anderson, 

Press Photographers Association, on (1915), 
220 East 42d St., New York 17, N. . 365: Exec. 
Sec., Ruth D. Brown. 

Press & Radio Club (Nov. 19, 1948), Press & 
Radio Bldg., 330 Clayton St., Montgomery 5, Ala.; 
500; Exec. Sec. .», Charles Casmus. 

Prevention of Blindness, National Society for 
the (1908), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 
50,000; Sec., Regina E. Schneider. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, American So- 
ciety for the (April 10, 1866), 441 East 92d St., 
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. New York 28, N. Y.; 12,000; Gen. Mer., Warren W. 


eprovention of W 
n 0} ar, National Council for aes 
1013 Eighteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D 
Exec. Sec., Frederick J. Libby. ua os 
tion, ae (1870), 135 ae 
15th St. New York 3) N. Gen. Sec., E. R. Cas: 
peiniion. uf New York” (1884), 135 
eae 1th St., New York 3, N. 7: Gen. Sec., 
ass. 
Princeton Club of devi ae (1895), Sat East aaa 
Beas Nev York 16, N. 3,854; Mer., Edward B 


Probation and Parole eas te phe National 

pGn0T 1709 at de New York 19, N. Y.; 40,000; 
Dir., ll G. Turnbladh. 

ces Exchange, New York ss a 19, 1862), 
ny ee New York 4, N. Y.; 563; Exec. Sec. os 

Professional pose players of America, Assn. of 
(Oct. 9, 1924), Rm. 401-3, 524 So. Spring St., Los 
Angeles 13, Calif.; 14, 000; Sec., Win Clark. 

Professional Baseball Leagues, National Assn. of 
(1901), 720 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio; 38 
leagues with 292 clubs; Pres., George M. Trautman. 

fessional Engineers, ’ National Society of 
Maat 1121 Fifteenth St., N.W., Wdshington 5, 
33,000; Exec. Dir., Paul H. Robbins. 

Peitouionnl Engineers, N. Y. State Society of 
(1926), aE ee Central Terminal, New York 
1 a ee Exec. Sec., Herald Beckjorden. 

Potenional Veihohenin: Assn. (see Panhellenic 
Assn., Prof.) 

Professional Women’, s Clubs (see Women’s Clubs, 
Business and Professional) 

Profit Sharing Industries, Council of (1947), 
First National we: Akron 8, Ohio; Exec. Sec., 
Joseph B. Meie: 

Propagation of “the Faith, Society for the, 336 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; 2,000,000; Pres., 
M. Rev. Fulton J. Sheen 

Propeller Club of the U. S. (ov. 9, 1927), = 
Battery Pl., New York 4, N. Y.; Sec., H. 
Harding. 

Protestant Council of the City of N. Y¥. Agee 15, 
1943), 71 West 23d St., New York 10, N. ; Exec. 
Dir., C. W. Pettit. 

Protestant Council of the City of N. Y., Brook- 
lyn Division of the (1829), 252 Fulton St.. Brook- 
lyn 1, N. Y.; 450 churches; Exec. Sec., Rev. Dr. J. 
Henry Carpenter, 

Psychiatric Reform Institute, National (1944), 
Altamont R.D. 1, Albany Co., N. Y.; 1,472; Sec., 
William F. Burke, Jr. 

Psychical Institute, American (1932) 1454 Vine 
St., Hollywood 38, Calif.; Dir., Hereward Car- 
rington. 

Psychological Association, American (1892), 1333 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 13,500; 
Exec. Sec., Fillmore H. Sanford. 

Public Education Association (1895), 20 West 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 2,000; Sec., Mary M. 
Hoagland. 

Public Health Association, American (Sept. 12, 
1872), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 1,300: 
Sec., Reginald M. Atwater. 

Public Health Federation (1917), 312. West. 9th 
St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Sec., Gertrude Morris, 
R.N 


Public Welfare Association, American (1930), 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 5,678; Dir., 
Loula F. Dunn. 

Pulp 2nd Paper Industry, Technical Assn. of 
(1915), 155 East 44th St.,.New York 17, N. Y.; 
6,300; Sec., R. G. Macdonald. 


Quota Club International (1919), 1737 H St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 8,600; Gen. Sec., 
Gwladys W. Jon<s, Rm. 32. - 


i 

Racial Equality, Congress of (1943), 513 West 
166th St., New York 32, N. Y.; Sec., George M 
Houser. 

Racing Association, United Hunts (1905), 250 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Asst. Sec., W. 
Helen Eden. 

Racing Assns. of the U. S., Thoroughbred ea: 
925 Chrysler Bldg., Lexington Ave. at 42d St. 
New York 17, N. Y.; 39 member tracks; Exec, 
Sec., Spencer J. Drayton. 

Racing Commissioners, National Assn. of State 
ea. ae O. Box 156, Lexington, Ky.; Sec., Mrs. 

mith. 


Pgaaic Artists (see Television and Radio Artists) 

Radio Artists, American Fed. of (1937), 15 West 
44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., A. F. Real. 

Radio-Electronic-Television Manufacturers As- 
sociation ae 717 Fourteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; 386 companies; Exec. V. P., James 


D. pers 
Radio Engineers, Institute of (1912), 1 Hast 79th 


St., New York ay N. Y.; 38,211; Exec. Sec., 
George W. Baile 

Radio Relay henna: American (1914), 38 La Salle 
(ee meer Hartford 7, Conn.; 60,000; Sec., A. L. 

uu 

Radio. and Television Sraeene National 
ibe of (1923), 1771 N St., ashington. 6, 

-3, 1,838; Office Sec., Louise K. MAlanie h. 

» Radio & Television Directors Guild (1946), 114 
Hast 52d St., New York 22, N. Y.; 1,200; Exec. 
Dir., N. H. Burnett. 

Railroads, Association of American (1934) Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 131 -rail- 
roads; Sec. -Treas., G. M. Campbell. 

Railway Business Association (1908), 38 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Sec.-Treas., Thomp- 
son A. Nooner, Jr. 

Railway Engineering Association, American 
a 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 3,328; 

N. D. Howard. 

“Rainbow Division, Natl. Association (March 28, 
1919, in Bad Neunahr, Germany), P. O. Box 342, 
Roanoke 3, Va.; 5,724: Sec., R. Allen Gibbons. 

Real Estate Board of New York (1896), 12 East 
41st St., New York 17, N. Y.; 2,700; Exec. Vice 
Pres., Harold R. Bixler. 

Recreation Association, National (April 12, 1906, 
ae Playground Assn. of Amer.; name changed 

930), 8 West 8th St., New York 11, ; 15,500; 


ey Dir., Joseph Prendergast. 

Red Cross, apie oo: National (May 21, 1881), 
17th & D Sts., N.W., Washington 13, 'D. Cy 
20,000,000 adult, 19,000,000 junior; Chmn., E. Ro- 


land Harriman. 
Reformed Church in the U. S., Board of Foreign 
eae of the (1838), 905 Sonat aye 1505 Race 
, Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., Rev. A. V. Cassel- 


ma 

Refrigerating Engineers, American Society of 
(1904), 234 Fifth Ave., new York 1, N. Y.; 6,000; 
Exec. Sec., M. C. Turp 

Regional Plan Association (1929), 205 East 424 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; 1,500; Vice Pres., C, 
McKim Norton. 

Regular Veterans Assn. of the U. S. (1934), 
Hotel Claridge, 820 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; 12,500; Natl. Adit., Victor E. 
Devereaux. 

Rehabilitation Association, Neo (1925), 1025 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 16,000: 
Sec., E. B. Whitten 

Republican inbeevity) Committee for (1937), 2211 
Broadway, New York 24, N. Y.; Chmn., Lambert 
Fairchild. 

Research Council, National (1916), 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C.; Sec., 
S. D. Cornell. 

Reserve Officers Assn. of the U. (1922), 2517 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. ¢.; 
52,000; Exec. Dir., C. M. Boyer. 

Resources Council of "ameciti: Natural (1946), 
709 Wire Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Pres., 
Samuel Ordway. 

Retail Credit. Association, National (1912), 375 
Jackson Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo.; 34,896; Gen. Mer., 
L. S. Crowder. 

Retail Dry Goods Association, National (1911), 
100 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y.; Exec. V. P., 
J. Gordon Dakins. 

Retail Furnishings (see Dry Go 

Retail Hardware Association, N. State ‘dug02), 
Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y.; 1, 25: Exec. Sec., 
N. A. Kiley. 

Retail Jewelers Association, American Natl. 
(1906), 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 5,000; 
Exec. Vice Pres., Chas. M. Isaac, 

180 Central Park South, 
Natl. Comdr., Lisle Burroughs. 


(March 5, 1900), 
59 Alvin St., Springfield, Mass.; 1,500; Exec. Sec., 
Stanley A. Sprague. 

Rhodes Scholars, Assn. of American (1928), ee 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. 
1,200; Pres., Dr. Frank Aydelotte. 

Rifie Assn. of America, National (Noy. 24, 1871), 
1600 Rhode Island Ave., N. Washington 6, 
D.C.; 300,000; Dir. Public Relations, Paul B. 
Cardinal. 

Road Builders Association, American (1902), 
World Center Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. 
V. P. Eugene Reybold. 

Rocket Society, suacricee (1930), Ps mene 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., A. lade. 

Rodeo Association, international (1608, as Rodeo 
Assn. of Amer:); Sec., BE. N. Boylen, Pendleton, 
Ore. 

Rodeo Cowboys Association (1937, as Cowboys 
Turtle Assn.; name changed 1945), 325 Denver 
Natl. Bldg., Denver, Colo.; 3,000; Pres., Bill 
Linderman. 

Roleo Association, National (1926), 2642 No. 
Summit Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis.; Sec., George 
Mathison. 

Roller Skating Rink Operators Assn. of America 
(1937), 17341 Wyoming Ave., Detroit 21, Mich.; 
Sec., R. D. Martin. 

Rose Society, American (March 13, 1899), 4048 


New York, N. Y.; 
Revolver Association, U. S. 
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Roselea ae pe uwarss 14, Ohio; 14,000; Sec., 


Park, San Jose, Calif.; 45,000; Sec., Cecil 
Poole. 

Rosicrucians, Society of (1909), 321 West bee 
St., New York 25, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., E. J. E. 


Wert. 
Rot: International (Feb. 23, 1905), 1600 
Ave., Giranston. Ill.; 393,000; Sec., George 


aie Table International (March 7, 1922), 

O. Box 13, Berkeley, Calif.; 1,800; Sec.-Treas., 
loyd L. Brown. 
Lig yal Arcanum, Supreme Council (June 23, 
1877), 407-9 Shawmut Ave., Boston 18, Mass.; 
; Sup. Regent, Herbert F. Hotchkiss. 
Ruritan National (March 19, 1930), Wakefield, 
Va.; 541 clubs; Exec. Sec., Marvin L. Gra 
Russian Orthodox Clubs, Federated (1927), 68- 
id Clyde St., Forest Hills 75, N. Y.; Pub. sue oe 


I. Johnson. 
—o 


Safety Council, National (Oct. 13, 1913), = 
No, Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Tll.; 12,000; Gen 
Sec., R. L. Forney. 


Safety Engineers, American Seciety (1911), 425. 


No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 6,700; Sec., 
J. B. Johnson. 

St, Andrew’s Society of the State of N. Y. (1856), 
105 East 22d St., New York 10, N. Y.; es c. Sec., 
Robert Graham 

St. David’s Society of the State = N. Y¥. GES 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., J. 
Hughson Jones. 

St. euese & Beene of N. ¥. Cro, 15 Moore 
St., New York Y.; Almoner, H. J. Mitchell. 

St. packoles. Giub (1875), 60 East 54th St., New 
York 22, N. Y.; Archibald Douglas, Jr. 

St. Paul, Guia “ot (1937), 501 W. Short St., 
Lexington 13, Ky.; 4,400; Dir., Rev. Leonard B. 
Nienaber. 

Sales Executives Club of N. Y¥- (1932), Hotel 
Roosevelt, Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
17, N. Y.; 2,600; Exec. Sec., Harry R. White. 

Bave- the-Redwoods League (1918), 114 Sansome 

San Francisco 4, Calif.; 18, 000; Adm. Sec., 
Aubrey Drury. ~ 

ngs and Loan League, Barr i (1943), 907 
Ring Blde., 18th & M Sts., N.W., Waehingson 6, 
D. C.; Exec. Mer., Harold P. Braman 

‘Savings and Loan League, U. Ss. (1892), 221 
No. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill.; Exec. V. P., Nor- 
man Strunk. 

Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, Amer- 


ican (1895), Federal Hall Memorial, Wall and 
Nassau Sts., New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., Gardner 
Osborn. 

School Garden Assn. of N. Y. (1908), 121 East 
5ist St., New York 22, N. Y.; 10,000; Office Sec.. 
Rose Bond. 


Science, American Assn. for the Advance-~ 
ment of (1848), 1515 Mass. Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C.; 48, 803; Sec., Dr. ‘Dael Wolfe. 

Science and Industry, Southern Assn. of eer 
5009 Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, Ga.; Dir., _ 
Conway, Jr. 

Science Writers, National Assn. of (1924), 2 
East 63d St., New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Alton 
Blakeslee. 

Sciences, American Academy of (July 21, 1937), 
P. O. Drawer 471, Palm Beach, Fla., Gen. Pres., 
Matho M. Liuba. 

Sciences, Maryland Academy of (1797), Enoch 
Pratt Library Bldg., 400 Cathedral St., Baltimore 
1, Md.; 900; Sec., James W. Easter. 

Sciences, National Academy of AaB) 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D. C.; Sec., 
S. D. Cornell: 

Scottish Clans, Order of, Royal Clan (Nov. 30, 
1878), 899 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass.; 18,221; 
Royal Sec., William Slater. 

Sculpture Society, nt (May 30, 1893), 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Mil- 
dred J. Amabile. 

Seamen’s Church Institute of N. ¥. (1834), 25 

N. Y¥.; Gen. Mer., Leslie 


South St., New York 4, 
C. Westerman. 

Seamen’s Friends Society, American (1928), 175 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥.; Office Sec. Dame 
Se alte Noble. 

eamen’s Service, Meg Sept. 11, 1942), 
ewes, New York 6, N. oy ted 
econdary-School Pica National Assn. of 
(1916), 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
DC. iB. eeys exec. Foose Paul E. Elicker. 
ecretaries Association, National (1942), 2' 
12th St., 1124, Kansas City 6, Mo.; ‘ 13,000; a ineeae 
Sec., Helen J. ’Boyl Cs 

Security Industrial Association, National ee 

eee 


1107 19th St., N.W., Washington 6 
corporations; Exec. ‘Dir., 


J. K. Richards. 


The (Jan. 29, 1929), Morristown, 
"| wide, Bees Vice Pres : George Wern ot 
Semanti ies natisnak General 
(2942), 400 OW. North Ave, Chicago 10, Ti.; 1,901; 
| Seis Be National (1940), 38 West 97th 
St., New York 19, N. ¥ Bee: Bel 


* (1912), 1114 rend aaa 
Kansas City 6, Mo.; 10,600; Exec. Sec., Richard 


Mi C 
| Bese Veterans Associations (1935, in 
zener); 165 Broadway 6, N. Y.; Sec., Milton Wili- 


ent. 
eeith Division Association a 18, Lhe 28 East 
39th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 40,000; Sec., Charles 


E. Rist. 
Shepherds of Bethlehem of N. A., Order of {Nev: 


9, 1896), E. Kings Highway, Haddonfield, N 
7,500; Sec., John S. Halp’ 
Shipbuilders of Resets (1921), 21 West 


St., New York 6, N. Y.; c. C. Knerr. 
Shoe Retailers’ mn, National (1912), 274 
Madison Ave., New York 16, . ¥.; Exec. Vice 


eee L. E. Langston. 
& Beach Preservation Senge Amer- 
Pac: (1926), 1060 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J.; Sec.- 


Treas., Petér J. Gannon. 
Shorthand FA care Assn., “3 An (1876), 
Centre St., New York 7, N. Y.; he 


Shuffleboard Association, National reste 
pia oe St. Ae ee i, Fla.; Publicity ir, 

s ietaen a houety of the (1924), 180 Central 
Park South, New York 19, N. Y. 

Simpler Spelling Association (1946, fey 
Spelling Reform Assn., 1876, and Simplifi era 
ing Board, 1906), Lake Placid, Essex Con N. 
Sec., Godfrey Dewey. 

Skeet Shooting eee Natl. (1946), Rt. 5, 
Box 595-E, Dallas 9, Tex.; G. W. White. 

Ski Assn. of America, National (Feb. 21, 1904), 
Broad St., Barre, Mass.; 50,000; Sec.; Roger 


Langley. 
Ski Club of America (Dec. 1, 1947), 9 Central 
23, .N. Y.; 1,000; -Sec., 


Park West, New York 
Samuel Pantich. 

Ski Patrol System, National (1938), 706 Kit- 
tridge Bldg., Denver 2, Colo.; 5,000; Exec. Sec., 

Ralph C. Veasey. 

Small Business, American Assn. of (1942), 431 
Balter Bldg., New Orleans 15, La.; Natl. Man. 
Dir., Joseph D. Henderson. 

Small Business Men’s Association, National 
(1937), 2834 Central St., Evanston, Ill.; 12,000; 
Exec. Vice Pres., A. W. Kimball. 

Soaring Society of America (1932), Box 71, El- 
mira, N. Y.; 1,500; Sec., Paul A, Schweizer. 

Social Hygiene Association, American (1914), 
1790 pteneh ek New York 19, N. Y.; 25,873; Sec., 
Mrs. David C. Prince. 

Social Problems, Society for the Study of (1951), 
Dept. of Sociology, Syracuse Un., Syracuse 10, 
N. Y.; Sec., Byron L. Fox. 

Social Science Research Council (1923), 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Vice Pres., Paul 
Webbink. 

Social Sciences, National Institute of (Jan. 28, 
1899), 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.: 
Sec., Rosina Hahn. 

Social Work, International Conference of (1928), 
345 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Pres., 
George Haynes 

Social Work, National Conference of (1874), 22 
he oe St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 6,500; Sec., Joe 

. Ho: 

Social. "Workers, American Assn.. of (1921), 1 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 13,500; Sec., 
Joseph P. Anderson. 

Society of the Cincinnati (May 10, hee toh 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 8 
1,800; Sec., Joseph Knox Fornance. 

Sociological Society, American. ee ie New York 
Univ., Washington Sq., New we 3, N. Y.; 4,700; 


Ofies Mer., oe F Alpe 

ojourners, Nationa! une 11, 1919), 1608 Twen-~ 
tieth St., N.W., Washington ’9, » C.; ,600; 
Natl. Sec. -Treas.,, John G. Volz. 


Soldiers, Sailors and ec el Club (1922), Eg 
Lexington Ave., New York 16, N, Y.; ir ? 
Nicolai. 

Songwriters Protective a on (1931), 158 
West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 2,350: Exec. 
De , gate n ‘Stern. A 

ons 0 e erican Legion (May 4, 1933, at 
Indianapolis, Ind.), 700 No. Pennsylvania, Tndian- 
apolis 6, Ind.; 5,747: Natl. Adjt., Henry H. Dudley. 

Sons of the American Revolution, Empire State 
eg A ae Bee te a hee Bldg., Wall 

u ew Yor ¥, 
Muzic egies pate oe nee 
ons o| e erican Revolution, Nati 
Society (April 30, 1889), 1227 Sixteenth St., Nw 


Washington 6, D. rol 20, 000; or 
Putnam. Exec. Sec., Harold 


Sons and Pg Sec of Liberty, National Coun- 
cil (1875), 205, 13 No. 13th St., Philadelphia 
7, Pa.: 33, aus: “Nati. Sec., Florence Wende. 


« 


Sua 


and Daug of the Pilgrims, National 
tees (Dec. 21s 1908) de 1789 Peachtree Ps NW, 
‘Atlanta Ga.; John L. Harper. 

Sons of Folend’ Association of the (Feb. 27, 
1903), 665 en Ave., Jersey poe 6, N. Ju; 
20,000; *pulexander Sudnik sae 

ic 0} ae 1915), 1918 
Pons St., Houston, Tex.; Sec Se Cc. a . Red- 


Sons of the Revolution, General Pipes! April 
19, 1876), eee Pl., White Plains, N ae 
10,000; Gen. Sec., Hoyt Garrod Post. 

Bons of the Revolution in the State of N. Y. 
(Feb. 22, 1876) es Tavern, Broad and Pearl 
Sts. New York 4, N. Y¥.; 1,700; Sec., Raymond 


Seymour 
- Sons of nian Veterans of the Civil War (1881), 
2772 is Broad St., Trenton 10, N. J.; 16,000; 
Sec., rt Lambert. 

Sivop timist Clubs, American Federation of 
sai). 1124 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 10, 
Pa.; 18,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Martha R. Servis. 


Southern’ Conference (1922), P. O. Box 1571, 
Durham, N. C.; Commissioner, Wallace Wade. 

Southern Regional Council (1944), Rm. 432, 63 
Auburn Ave. NE, Atlanta, Ga.; 2,000; Sec.-Treas. as. 
Katherine Stoney. 

Southern Socisiy, N. Y. (1886), Hotel Plaza, 
Ey York 19, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Harvey Clink- 
scales. 

Spanish American Society (1930), Rm. 730, 250 
ber 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Pres., Robert 
eelav. 

Spanish War Veterans, United (April 18, 1904), 
40 G St., N.E., eee ee "13, D. C.; 45,000; 
wit Gen., W. J. Best. 

Speech Assn. of bene (1914), La. State Un., 
cS Sta., Baton Rouge, La.; 5,500; Sec., Waldo 

ra 

peientorickl Society, National (1939), 3047 S. 
Columbus ee Arlington, Va.; 1,200; Sec., Mrs. 
Ellen Moffett 

Standard Association, American (Oct. 19, abd 
70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Dir. Public 
Relations, G. P. Paine. 

State Budget Officers, Sp cae Assn. of (1945), 
eg of State Govts., hh St., N.W., Wash- 


dagte mn 6, D. C.: Asst. Dir., G. Driscoll. 
tate Governments, Ouka “of (1925, as Amer- 


ican Legislators Assn.; ‘Reorganized, 1935), 1313 
Saeed 60th St., Chicago’ 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Frank 
ane. 


State Parks, National Conference on (1921), 
901 Union Trust Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., 
Miss Harlean James. 

State Universities, National Assn. of (July 11, 
1895). Univ. of Miss., University, Miss.; Sec. J. D. 
Williams. 

Statistical Association, American miko 1108 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 5,000; 
Sec., Samuel Weiss. 

Statistical Institute, Inter American (May 20, 
1940), Pan American Union, Westie 6,°D.- Ci 
Sec. Gen., Francisco de Abrisqueta 

Steamship Historical Society of America GND 
West Barrington, R. I.; 750; Sec., Edwin A. Patt. 

Steel Construction, ‘American Institute of (1921), 
101-Park Ave., New York 17, N. 0 come 
panies; Exec. “Vice Pres. ae as Abbett Post. 

Steel Founders Society of America (1902), 920 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio; 160 companies; 
Sec., F. Kermit Donaldson. 

Steuben Society of America (1919), 369 Lexing~ 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Freda 
J Blank. 

Stock Exchange, American (1849 as Curb Ex- 
change; -indoors June 27, 1921; oN Jan. 1, 
1953), 86 Trinity Place, New York 6 ees Sa 8 hie 
Public Relations, John J. Sheehan. 

Stock Exchange, Midwest (1892 as Chicago Stock 
Exchange; name changed in Dec., 1949), 120 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Vice -Pres. & Sec., 
Carl-E. Ogren. 

Steck Exchange, New York (May 17, 1792), i1 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., Edwin B. 
Peterson. 

Stock Exchange, San Francisco Gept. 18, 1882), 
301 Pine St., San Francisco 4, Calif.; Sec., Ruth 
Kapelsky 

Stndent Association, U. S. National (1947), 1234 
Gimbel Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.: Exec. Sec., 
Janet C- Cooper. 

Student comet National Assn. Aa (1931), 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 6,200 
schools; Dir. "Student Activities, Gerald M. Van 
Pool. 

Student Volunteer Movement for Christian 
Missions (1886), 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N..Y.; Gen. Sec., E. H. Johnson. 

Symphony Orchestra League, American (1944), 
P. O. Box 164, Charleston, W. Va.; Exec. Sec., 
Mrs. Helen M. Thompson. 

Sugar Brokers Association, National ere 2, 
1903), 129 Front St., New York 5, Exe 
Sec., James Harrington. 

Sunbathing Association, American (Feb. 18, 1937) 
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Box 38, Mays Landing, N. J.; 7,000; Sec.-Treas., 


Rose Holroyd. 
Sunday League (1933), 279 eee ae “3 
oe 4, big operate Robert S. Wom 
urgeons, ican College of (1913), 40 East 
Beviee” Chicago 11, IL; se doo: B13), 3 Paul R. 
Surgical Association, American Sees 59 EH. 
Sec., R. K. Gilchrist, 


MD. St., Chicago 3, Il1.; 


pede te and Mapping, American Congress of 
(1941), . Box 470, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash- 
Sent Sue eee ee 
y estra League erican 7 

P. O.- Box 153, Charleston, Ww. Va.; ath ao 


Mrs. Helen M. Thompson. 


Tall Clubs, American Affiliation of (for tall 
people of America) (1945), P. Aes Box 1732, In- 
one Olis, Ind.; Sec., Lois Mey 

riff League, pass (1885), 19 West 44th 
st. ee York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Richard H. Anthony. 

Tax Aamininiieteced ‘Federation of (1937) 1913 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Charles 


F. Conlon. 
Tax Association, National oD); P. OC. Box 
Calif.; 2,025; Sec., Ronald B. 


1799, Sacramento 8, 
Welch. 

Teachers Agencies, National Assn. of (1816) Rm. 
533, 45 eee St., Rochester 14, N. Sec. 
Treas., Hoyt S. Armstrong. 

Teachers, American Foleradinn of April 15, 
1916), 28 B. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 4, Ill.; 56,000: 
Sec.-Treas., Irvin R. Kuenzli. 

Teachers of English, National Council of cg), 
704 So. 6th St., Champaign, T1l.; 15,000; 

J. N. Hook. 

Teachers of French, American Assn. of (1927), 
Davidson College, Davidson, N. C.; 4,200; Sec.- 
Treas., George B. Watt 

Teachers of Spanish ea Portuguese, American 
Assn. of (1917), DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind.; 
3,560; Sec., L. ‘H. Turk. 

Television Broadcasters (see Radio & Television) 

Television Directors (see Radio & Television) 
parce Engineers (see Motion Picture & Tele- 
vision 

Television and Radio Artists, American Federa- 
tion of -(Sept. 20, 1952, by merger of American 
Fed. of Radio Artists, 1937, and Television Au- 
thority, 1949), 15 West 44t St., New York 36, 
N. Y.; 20,000; Natl. Exec. Sec., George Heller. 

Temperance Federation of New York (1905), “44 
Howard St., Albany 7, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Floyd Cc. 
Carrier. 

Temperance League, National (1950, by merger 
of Temperance League of Amer., successor, 1948, 
to Anti-Saloon League of Amer., 1895, and Natl. 
Temperance Movement), 131 Independence ete 

Washington 3, D. C.; Exec. Dir., 
Wallace. 

Temperance and Tolerance Assn. of America 
(1944), 612 Federal Securities Bldg., Lincoln 8, 
Nebr.; 59,000; Founder and Pres., Ida M. Thurber. 

Tennis Association, Lawn (May 21, ope 120 
B’way, New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., Edwin S. Baker. 

Tennis Association, U. S. Table (1934), "333. No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1,-Ill.; Pres., James E. 


Shrout. 

Textiles, National Federation of (1872), 389 
Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Irene Blunt. 

Theatre and Academy, American National 
(1935), 1545 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y.; Pres., 
Clarence Derwent, 

Theatre Wing, American (1939), 351 West 48th 
St., New York 36, N. Y.; 25,000; Sec., Esther M. 
Hawley. 

Theatres, League of New York (1930), 234 West 
eg Ne New York 36, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., James 

. Reilly. 

Theodore Roosevelt Association (Feb. 1, 1919), 
28°*East 20th St., New York 3, N. Y.; Curator, 
Mae V. Manning. 

Theodore Roosevelt-Navy Day League (Oct. 27, 


1922), 126 East 54th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 
Founder, Joseph J. Bruno. 
Theological Library Association, American 


(1947), 1405 South 11th Ave., Maywood, Ill.; Sec,, 
Miss Alice M. Dagan. 

Theological Schools, American Assn. of (1918), 
1100 So. Goodman St., Rochester 20, N. Y.; Sec., 
Oren H. Baker. 

Theosophical Society (Nov. 17, ate P. O. Bin 
C, Pasadena 15, Calif.; Sec. Gen., R. Kirby Van 
Mater, Jr. 

Theosophical Society in America (1886), 1926 
No. Main St., Wheaton, Ill.; Natl. Sec., Miss 
Caroline Tess. 

34th Street-Midtown ae eee (1908), 1 West 
34th St., New York 1, Y.; Exec. Sec., N, 
Peter McLean. 

Thoreau Society (1941), 505 Cabell Hall, Char- 
lottesville, Va.° 450; Sec., Walter Harding. 

Thoroughbred Club of America (Mar. 12, 1932), 


‘ 
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Ser Gagne East Main St., Lexington, Ky.; 
Sec. 
Thrift Gommittes, Senne al Bhan 121 sd 


ago 1 f 
Wacker Drive, are ad ron re 7 yee edt ie ear. een} 
E be eee 2024, Pittsburgh 30, 

Me ., Mary_ Alice 

Soicostassien “Iniernational 48) Santa Ana, 
Exec. Sec., Te anding 
Stool E Engineers, American Assn. of (1932), 10700 
Puritan ree cea 38, Mich.; 30,000; Exec. 
ec., Harr: onr: 
. Torch Clubs, International Assn. of (1924), 151 
Irving pares oma 23, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec., 
Ta 
ee and Field Association, Middle Atlantic 
eos baat a) ile: ashi Hotel, New York 17, 
Y.; Sec a S. Bus! 

N cratic Club of New York april) 10, 1906), Hotel 
Biltmore, Madison Ave. at 43d St. New York 17, 
N. Y.; 2,712; Sec., George H. Bur 

Traffic Engineers, Institute of (Jan. 20, 1931), 
211 Strathcona Hall, New Haven 11, Conn.; Exec. 
Sec., M. M. Tod 

Training ikea: American Society of (1945), 
2020 University Ave., shares 5, Wis.; 1,950; 
Acting Bus. Megr., R. L. Moberly. 

Transit Association, American (182), 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Arthur 
W. Baker. 


Transportation Assn. of America (1935), 130 No. 
Wells St. Chicago 6, Ill.; 14,200; Sec., Miss Edith 
Cc, Krogh. 

Travelers Aid Association, National (1917), 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Gen. Dir., 
Laurin Hyde. 

Travelers Aid Society of New York igs 30, 
1907), 144 eerie 44th St., Nes aor LEONG 


Hackett. 

Trucking Associations, American om 142 as 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Man 
Dir., John V. Lawrence 

True Sisters, United Order (1846), 150 West 85th 
St., New York 24, N. Y.; 12,000; Sec., Mrs. Alice 
Simon. 

Tuberculosis Association, National 
1904), 3,000 associations; Man. Dir., 
Perkins, M.D. 

Tuberculosis and Health Association, New York 
(1902), 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
Exec. Dir., Herbert R. Edwards, M.D. 

Turf Association, American (1927), 7th and 
Central Sts., Louisville, Ky.; Sec., Sam McMeekin. 

Turf and Field Club “i'ag5), 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., . ‘Helen Eden. 

Turners, American (Nov. 21, 1848), 8735 East 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14, Mich.; 24,310; Sec., 

(March 1, 


E. A. Eklund. 

Twenty-third Street Association 
1929), 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Man. 
Dir,, William H. Bird. 


SHR 

Uniformed Fire Officers Association (1944), 160 
Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y.; 1,400; Pres., 
Gilbert X. Byrne’ 

Unitarian Association, American (May 25, 1825), 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.; 88,402; Sec., Wal- 
ter D. Kring 

Unitarian comment's nengee oo 25 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; Exec. Dir., T. Pearson. 

Unitarian and Other Liberal ’ Ghrisitan Women, 
hig Alliance of (Oct. 24, 1890), 25 Beacon 

Boston 8, Mass.; 19,724; Exec. Sec., Mar- 
fois Lamb Riley. 

Unitarian Sunday School Society (1827), 25 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.; Sec., Ernest Kuebler. 

United Lutheran Church in “America, Board 
of Education (1918), 736 Jackson Pl., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Gould’ Wickey. 

United Hospital Fund of New York (1879), 8 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
R. O. D. Hopkins. 

United Nations, American Assn. for the (1923 as 
League of Nations Assn.; ieee 1945), 345 East 
46th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 50,000; Exec. Dir., 
Clark M. Eichelberger. 

United Press Associations ae 22, 1907), 220 
East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres,, Hugh 
Baillie; Sec., Chas. E. Campbell. 

United Service Organizations (Feb. 4, 1941), 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y.; Adm. Asst., 
Eleanor M. Cooper. 

University Club (April 28, dE 1 West 54th 


(June 6, 
James E. 


St., New York 19, N. Y.; 4,007; Sec., Thomas 
FitzGibbon. 
University Extension Association, National 


(1915), Indiana Univ., Rogers D. Bloomington, 
Ind.; Sec.-Treas., W. S. Bittner. 
University Professors, American Assn. of (1915), 


11785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 44,200; Gen. Sec., Ralph E. Himstead. 
University “Wi American sociation 


(1882), 1634 oie St. 4h Ws, Washington 6, D. foie 
ter New York (1910), 


ed 
Grea’ 
202-6 West 1. igeth St. ew —- 30, N. ¥.; 2,500; 


. Dir., Edward S. Le’ 
ayes 


N.W., 
C.; 8,000; Sec. i 
of Artillery State of N. ¥. (Nov. 
25 1790). 643 Park Ave., New York 21, N. ¥Y.: 
Adjt., Major Alfred Morrell 
Veteran eg ree Association, 


B._& O. R. R. (Oct 6, 1913), 502 B. & O. Bidg., 
Baltimore 1, Md.; 12,222; peocner . L. Hause. 
Veteran lice’ Association, New York ae ae 
1891), 150 Nassau St., New "York 38, Y.; Sec.- 
ae ee i Regular Veterans) 
eterans see 
Veterans ttee, American (AVC bee 


1751 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washi 
D Andrew E. Rice. 
ign Wars of the U. S. (1899), 


11 Mo.; 

Veterans or Farchen’ Ware of the U. 
Auxiliary (Sept. 14 #1914, at Pittsburgh, Pa. ), 406 
West 34th St., ansas City 11, Mo.; 375,000; 
Natl. Sec., Mrs. James W. Cannon 

Veterinary Medical Association, Aaserican (1863), 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il.; 12,500: 
Sec., J. G. Hardenbergh. 

Vocational Association, ~American Me Sgae 1010 
Vermont Ave., xa Washington 5, D. C.; 31,000; 
Exec. Sec., M. D. Mobley. 

Volley Ball seaclavinns U. S. (1928), 291 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y.; Pres., H. T. Friermood. 

Volta Speech (See Alexander "Graham Bell) 


Beet pee 


WAC-VETS Association (Women’s Army Corps- 
Veterans Association) (July 26, 1946), 1210 68th 
Ave., Philadelphia 26, Pa.; 2,000; Pres., Miss 
Lenora R. Fine. 

Walt Whitman Saale of America (1936), P. O. 
earn 492, Hempstead, N. Y.; Exec. Chmn., Fred R. 
ones 

Walter Scott Foundation for the Aid of Crippled 
Children (1900), 441 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Alton Brooks Parker. 

Waither League (May 23, 1893), 875 No. Dee 
born St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 45, 000; Office Mer., 
Dixon Hemma. 

War Dads, American (1942), 405 Scarritt Arcade, 
Kansas City 6, Mo.; 66,516; Natl. Exec. Dir., 
Arch Stafford. 

War of 1812, General Society of the (Sept. - 
1814), 173 Renshaw Ave., East Orange, N. J.; Sec 
Gen., Ross Keelye Cook. 

Watch and Clock Collectors, National Assn. of 
(1943), P. O. Box 33, Columbia, Pa.; 2,000; Sec., 
Earl T. Strickler. 

Water Works Association, Amn (1881), 521 


Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 9,890; Sec., 
Harry E. Jordan 

Waterfowl Apacnlatione American (1945), oO. 
poets 1890, Milwaukee, Wis.; Sec., Mrs. Huth H. 
@nso: 


Welding Society, oe (1919), 33 eee 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; 9,716; Natl. Sec., G. 
Mcerath. 

Wesleyan Service gue (1940), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y.; 120,000; Sec., Lillian A. 
Johnson. 

West Side Assn. of Commerce (1925), 330 West 

42d St., New York 36, N. Y.; 1,200; Man. Dir., 
James W. Danahy, 

Westchester Children’s Association (1914), 7 
Lake St., White Plains, N. Y.; 6,000; See., Mrs. 
Meri Hubbard. 

estern Intercollegiate Conference (Jan. 11, 
1895), 304 Hotel Sherman, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Whigs, American Society of (1948), Carvel Hall, 
Aaa a Thomas L. Christian. 

e eration, ai eas Gee 232 Carroll 
N.W., Washington 12, D. C.; Sec., Charles H. 
Callison. 

Wildlife Foundation, North American (Jul 22, 
1935), 709 Wire Bldg., Washington 5, D. cee : % Sec., 
Cc “yg Sa termuth 

e Management Institute (1945), 709 Wire 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.: Sec., C. R. aera 
Williams Club (1913), a East seme St., New 
Ria Pe ‘ae Ca 5 pote k a Humphrey. 
a eographers, Society of (1925), 1216 
Connecticut Ave., Washingt 
Benita S. Harris. Sfon 8. DiC aeeeaeas 
Woman’s Christian Temperance ‘Union (Nov. 18, 


oF, 


a a ee 


ae SS - FT 


1874), 1730 Chica Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Sec.; 
Mrs. "H. E. Mielke. zy 


United States—Associations and Societies 


501 


Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society 
e 6, 1890), 1780 Farnam St., Omaha 2, Nebr.: 


M a " Jun 
Woman’s International eoence volgnes (Nov. 8557 fe Howard M. te 
‘umbus : iates o: 


29, 1916), 694 So. High St., Co 
650,000; Sec., Mrs. ere Phaler. 
Woman’s National Sabbath Allian 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec 
Clarice A. Francis. 
Woman’s Press Club of N. Y. City Nee Hotel 
Statler, Seventh Ave. at 33d St., New York 1, 


Women Artists, Natl. Assn. 
ith » New York 22, N. Y.; 800; 
- Manning. 

Women Barber Shop Quartet Singers, Society of 
(April 29, 1952), 2252 East 8th St., Tulsa 4, Okla.; 
1,000; Sec., Ss. Mildred Buxton. 

Women Descendants of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company (1927), 731 Grand Marais 
Blvd., Grosse Pointe 30, Mich.; Pres. Natl., Mrs. 
Lloyd DeWitt Smith. (1990) 


, 0; 


(1894), 
+ Miss 


Women Voters of the U. S., League of 
1026 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
126,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Muriel Ferris. 

Women Voters of the City of N. Y., League of 
(1920), 461 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., 
Mrs. Earl J. Johnson. 

Women World War Veterans (1919 as Women of 
U. S. Naval Reserve; renamed 1932), 237 Madison 
cue New York 16, N. Y.; 80,000; Sec., Letitia de- 

ouza. 

Women’s Aid Society for the Relief of Widows 
and Orphans (1844), 50 West 72d St., New York 
23, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. M. Sommer Howard. 

Women’s American ORT (Organization for Re- 
habilitation through Training) (1927), 212 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 35,000; Exec. Dir., 
Nathan Kaphan. 

Women’s City Club of N. Y. (1918), 277 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Caryl 
R. Granttham. 

Women’s Clubs, General Federation of (1890), 
1734 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 11,000,000; 
Dir. Research, S. Franklin F. Russell. 

Women’s Clubs, National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional (1919), 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y.; 165,000; Exec. Dir., Sec., Hattie 
M. Steinberg. 

Women’s Educational & Industrial Union (1877), 
264 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.; 3,744; Exec. 
Sec., Miss Mary H. Tolman. 

Women’s Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Assn. 

1919), 28 East 20th St., New York 28, N. Y.; Exec. 

ec., Dorothy M. Mathews. 

Woodmen of America, Modern (Jan, 5, 1883), 
1504 Third Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; 450,000; Sec., 
John C. Phillips. 

Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (Jan. 12, 
1891), 3301 Farnam St., Omaha 2, Nebr.; 156,232; 
Natl. Sec., Mrs. Florence H. Jensen. 

Woodmen of the World (June 28, 1890), 1447 
Tremont Pl., Denver 2, Colo.; 32,517; Sec.-Treas., 
J. F. Freeman. 


ren. 
soci f the N. Y. coe Exch: 
(Sept. 2, 1920), 60 Beaver St., New York 4, N 

00; Asst. Sec., J. William Donaghy. 

Wool Manufacturers, National Assn. of (1864 
386 Fourth Ave., New York i6, N. Y. and 
Federal St., Boston 10, Mass.; Sec., Glen F, 
Brown, New York address. 

World Calendar Asociation (1930), International 
Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y¥.; Sec., 
Harriet A. Lillie. 

World Federation of YMHA’s and Jewish Com- 
munity Centers (Jan. 1, 1947), 145 Hast 32d St., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 12 affiliated organizations; 
Gen, Sec., Louis Kraft. 


oF | 


Yale Club of New York (1897), 50 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec. to Committees, 
Marie B. McDowell. 

Yeoman (F), National (July 26, 1926), 3021 Otis 
ae, Washington 18, D. C.; 850; Adjt., Estelle 

. Ruby. 

Young Judaea, National (1910), 47 West 63rd 
ae New York 23, N. Y.; Asst. to Dir., M. Ruben- 
stein. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, Natl. Coun- 
cil of (1844, in London; 1851 in N. A.), 291 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y.; 3,012,527; Gen. Sec., 
Jay A. Urice. 

Young Men’s Hebrew Assns, and Jewish Com- 
munity Centers (see World Federation of) 

Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew 
Association (March 22, 1874), 1393 Lexington 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 9,000; Exec. Dir., 
Jack Nadel. y 

Young Republican National Federation (1935), 
923 Fifteenth St.; N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
500,000; Sec., Alec Mackenzie. 

Young Women’s Christian Association (1855 in 
England; 1858 in U.S.A.), Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y.; 3,000,000; Sec., Mrs. Savilla 
Millis Simons. 

Youth of All Nations (1943), 16 St. Luke’s Pl., 
New York 14, N. Y.; 8,500; Exec. Dir., Clara Leiser. 

Youth Hostels, American (1934), 14 West. 8th 
St., New York 11, N. Y.; 10,000; Sec., Mrs. Elmer 
L. Sevringhaus. 


= sy ee 


Zionist Organization of America (1897), 145 Hast 
aes New York 16, N. Y.; 250,000; Sec. Sidney 

arks. 

Zonta International (Nov. 8, 1919), 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 10,600; Sec., Miss Ellen 
Fireoved. 

Zoologists, American Society of (1903), Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 1,329; Sec., Rudolf 
T. Kempton. 


American Jewish Tercentenary Marks 1654 Arrival in America 


Observance of the American Jewish Tercen- 
tenary began through the United States on Sept. 
12, 1954, marking the passage of 300 years since 
the first group of Jewish immigrants arrived on 
American shores. ‘The commemorative programs, 
which stretched across the country, were de- 
veloped by the initiative of the American Jewish 
Historical Society and later the American Jewish 
Committee, which started the Tercentenary com- 
mittee of 300 representative leaders. It arranged 
to observe the Tercentenary from September, 
1954 to May; 1955. i 

Officers arc Ralph E. Samuel, chairman; Ben- 
jamin Lazrus, treasurer; William Rosenwald, sec- 
retary; Albert M. Greenfield, ch., finance; Henry 
E. Schultz, ch., budget; Simon G. Kramer, ch., 
religious and educational participation; Salo W. 
Baron, ch., research; Jos. Willen, ch., dinner: 
Mrs. Frederick M. Heimerdinger, ch. women’s 
committee and David Bernstein, executive direc- 
tor. Regional chairmen are Philip S. Bernstein, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Isaac Heller, New Orleans; 
Milton Kahn, Brookline, Mass.; Adolph Kiesler, 
Denver, and Justin G. Turner, Los Angeles. 

The events include religious services, com- 
memorative programs in New York, Washington, 
Boston, St. Louis, Columbus, O., and many other 
cities; historical exhibits and radio and television 


programs on national hookups. The closing event 
was to be a religious ceremony in Carter Barron 
Amphitheatre, Washington, D. C., May 29, 1955, 
participated in by orthodox, conservative and re- 
form rabbis. 


ARRIVAL IN NEW AMSTERDAM 


The first Jews in America were Abraham De- 
Lucena, Jacob Henriques, Asser Levy, Joseph 
d’Acosta and their kin, in all 23, who arrived in 
1654 from the West Indies and South America. 
The Dutch community of less than 1,000 had 
people of 19 nationalities. The Jews gained the 
right to remain in April, 1655, and the right to 
trade along the Hudson and Delaware rivers by 
December, 1655; the right to a Jewish burial 
ground Feb. 22, 1656, and the right to own their 
homes June 14, 1656. On Apr. 20, 1657 they were 
allowed to become burghers, or citizens. Other 
Jews came to Delaware in 1655, to Maryland in 
1656, to Newport in 1658, and soon thereafter to 
Boston, Philadelphia and Charleston. The Ter- 
centenary Committee said: ‘‘They were all mem- 
bers of the greatest task force in history, builders 
of a great and free nation.”’ 

In 1654 the Congregation Shearith Israel was 
founded in New York. A reconsecration service 
was held by this Congregation in New York on the 
opening day of the Tercentenary. 


One Million Pounds Raised to Rehabilitate Westminster Abbey 


A fund of over £1,000,000 ($2,800,000) to re- 
habilitate Westminster Abbey in London was 
raised in 3 mos. after an appeal to “‘the English- 
speaking world’’ by the Dean of Westminster. To 
mark this result, in which the press played a 


large part, the authorities will place a tablet out- 
side the door to the Poets’ Corner commemorating 
the place where William Caxton had a printshop 
beginning 1476. Caxton printed the first book 
in England. 
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PEEPS eae 


Nobel Prize Winners 


~ AWARDS—MEDALS—PRIZES 


The Alfred B. 


Alfred B. Nobel, inventor of dynamite, oO died Dec. 
to be distributed yearly to those who had aoe et peta tes 
ceding year. 

Physics and chemistry awards are made by the S 


wedish Academy 
paveiolugy by the Stockholm Faculty of Medicine; for earring = the her a 
of directors, AA head of w! 


oa eace by a committee of five 
Nob pel ood is managed by a2 boar 
Government 


ersons el 


Nobel Prize Winners 
io te neaare ota efit of ent ang 


, the interest 
the pre- 


ence; for medicine 
ni Literature: 


ae. dender eae that ‘‘no consideration whatever shall be paid to the foe prmreeg of the pr. 


the most deserving be awarded the prize, whether of 


ality a ‘the winner at the time of the award is given. 


Scandinavian 


In cases of double nationality, the Sate of 


is added. 
Argentine; sag Austrian; eae = Beng., Bengalian; Can., Canadian; 
on” Chilean; Bute: : E., English; F., Finnish; , German: Hun., Hun- 
alan Italian; Jap., Japanese; ne ‘Norwegian; oe ‘Polish: aoe Portuguese; R., Russian; Sp., 
oer Swe., Swedish; Swi. ., Swiss. 
Year Physics Chemistry Medicine and Literature Peace 


Physiology 
1901. .|W. C. Réntgen(G.)|J. _H. van’t Hoff}/E. A. von Behring 


1902. .|/H. A. Lorentz (D.) |E. Fischer (G.) Sir Ronald Ross 
P. Zeeman (D.) (.) 
1903. .|H. A. Becquerel(F.)|S. A. Arrhenius N. R. Finsen (Dn.) 
Pierre and Marie} (Swe.) 
Curie (F.) born 
Poland 
1904. .|Lord Rayleigh (E.)|Sir William Ram- |I. P. Pavlov (R.) 


say (E. 
1905. .|Philipp Lenard (G.)|A. von Baeyer (G.)|R. Koch (G.) 


R._F. Sully|/H. Dunant (Swi.) 
prudhornns (F.)| Frederick Passy(F.) 
Theodor Momm- |E. Ducommun 
sen (G.) (Swi.) 
A. Gobat (Swi.) 
B. Bjornson (N.) ie W. R. Cremer 


F. Mistral (F.) 
J. Echegaray (Sp.) 
H. Sienkiewicz (P.) 


Institute of Inter- 
national Law 
Baroness von Sutt- 


ner (Aus.) 
1906. .|J. J. Thomson (E.)|H. Moissan (F.) C. Golgi (I.), 8. Ra-|G. Carducei (I.) eodore Roose- 
mon y Cajal (Sp.) velt (A.) 
1907. .|A. A. Michelson E. Buchner (G.) Cc. L. A. Laveran |R. Kipling (E.) = = ae ) 
enaul 
1908..|G, Lippmann (F.) |E. Rutherford (E.) 4 Ehrlich (G.) R. Eucken (G.) K. P. Arnol 
E. Metchnikoff (Swe.) 
Ge F.), born FE Saeed (Dn.) 
Russia z. A. Beernaert (B.) 
1909, .|G. Marconi ae W. Ostwald (G.) Theodor Kocher Selma Lagerlét Baron d@’ Estour- 
F, Braun (G. (Swi.) (Swe.) — fe ur 
stant 
1910, .|J. B van der Waals|O. Wallach (G.) A. Kossel (G.) P. Heyse (G.) eg tener e Peace 
3 u : 
1911..|)W. Wien (G.) Marie Curie e ), |A.Gullstrand(Swe.)|M.Maeterlinck (B.)|T. M. C. AED) 
born Poland A. H. Fried (Aus.) 
1912. ./Gustaf Dalén V. Grignard (F.)  jA. ee (A.), born|G. Hauptmann (G.)|Elihu Root (A.) 
o) P, Sabatier (F.) 
ee ome (DS (la. Ww (Swi) |C. Richet (F,) R.T (Beng.) 
nnes . . Werner 4 che = ore (Beng.) |H. Lakt 
1914, .)|M. von Laue {e We plehards(4.} R. Barany (Aus.) {Not awarded Not awarinc ra 
1915, a = rage ( on R. Willstitter (G.)|Not awarded poe Rolland |Not awarded 
» Bragg A a} a 
1916. .| Not avardent Not awarded Not awarded Verner von Heiden-|Not awarded 
1917. .|Charles G. Barkla |Not awarded Not awarded K. Gjellerup (Dn.) |International Red 
(B.) ny”? an of Geneva 
m. 
1918. Planck EG) F. Haber (G.) Not, awarded Not awarded 
1919. |. Stark C Not awarded Jules Bordet (B.) {Carl Spitteler (Swi) Wrodwen eaison 
1920. .|C. Guillaume (Swi.)| Walther Nernst (G.)|A. Krogh (Dn.) Knut Hamsun (N.)/L; Bourne (F.) 
1921. . | Albert Einstein (G.)|Frederick Soddy Not awarded Anatole France (F.)|K.H.Branting (Sw. 
(B. Christian Lange(N. } 
1922. .|Niels Bohr (Dn.) |F. W. Aston (E.) |A. mAh ee (. } om ) J. Benavente (Sp.) |F. Nansen (N.) 
eyerho'! 
1923. .|R. A, Millikan (A.)|Fritz Pregl (Aus.) W. B. Yeats (Irish)|Not awarded 


F.G. & Dr ds. 


MeLeod wie 
1924,. ices ie Siegbahn|Not awarded Ww. Teiuthoven (D,.) 
we. 
-|James Franck (G.)|Richard bc apy 2 Not awarded 


1925. 
Gust. Hertz (G.) (G.), born Aus, 
1926. .|Jean B. Perrin (F.)|T. Svedberg (Swe.)|Johan Fibiger (Dn.) 
1927. .) Arthur i Heinrich Wieland |J. Wagner Jaur 
(A.) & T. R.| (G.) (AU) oe 
Wilson &. ) 
1928. .|O. pig Richardson |Adolf.Windaus (G.)|D. Charles Nicolle 
; F. 
1929. ,;Due L. V. de Brog-| A. Harden (E.) F. G. Hopkins (B. 
lie (F.) & H. von Euler, A ey 
Chelpin E. (Swe,).|. (Do 
born Germany 
1930, .|Chandrasekhara Hans Fischer (G.) Dr. Karl Land- 
font Raman ees (A.), born 
a 
1931. .|Not awarded Carl Bosch (G.) &|Otto War 
Friedrich Beri jus Dee 
1932. 


(G.) 
.|W. Heisenberg (G.) aes Langmuir 


1933..|P. A. M. Dirac (E.)|N 
& Erwin Bantos Di etog-emaraed 
dinger (Aus.) 


1934. .|Not awarded H. C. Urey (A) G.R. Minot (A.), W. 
a = Marpby (A) & 
1935. ee 


.|James Chadwick 
(E.) Joliot-Curie (F) 


‘Not awarded 


Cc. G. Dawes (A.) 
phere 
erlain 
peace G, Deledda| Aristide Briand (F.) 
G. Stresemann (G.) 
werainpan Buis- 


m (F.), 
Ludwi Guid 
Sigrid Undset (N.) |Not mig Gulade(G. 2 


Thomas Mann (G.)|F. B. Kellogg (A.) 


Wladyslaw Rey- 
mont (P.) 
G, B. Shaw e) 


Henri Bergson (F.) 


Sinclair Lewis (A.) |N.Séderblom(Swe.) 


Dr.N.M.Butler(A.) 
Jane Addams (A.) 


Not awarded 


Erik A. Karlfeldt 
(Swe.) 


aie ohn Galsworthy 
(E.) 


Ivan Bunin (F.) 


ir 
en iS) agrman Angell 


Luigi Pirandello (1.) ane Henderson 
-) 


Frederie and Irene|Hans Spemann (G. 3 Not awarded 


Carl von Ossietzky 
(G.) 


a 


et 


eon ay Pe eh ee 


se 


ee ell 


[BeOS ao , (8, Pala 
‘ a . + m (i. 
1938. . {Enrico Ferm! (I) ” {Richard 


Office for Refu- 
1939. .|E.O. Lawrence (A.)|A. Butenandt (G.)*,|Gerhard Domagk |Fr. Eemil ded) 

: and L. Batic (G.)* aa Siliaapan (Fin,) tor bers ts : x: Ry 
Edward Doisy (A.)|_ Nee ate 
Henrik ‘bam ed se 
f mre Erlanger 


(F). 

1943. ./Otto Stern (A.) 

1944. .|Isador Isaac Rabi 
(A.) : 


Georg Hevesy 
(Hun.) 
Otto Hahn (G.) 


Johannes V. Jensen|International 
Dn.) Cross of Ge 


Herbert Gasser (A.) 


1945. .|Wolfgang Pauli Artturi Virtanen {Sir Alexander Flem-|Lucila Godo Cordell Bi i 
; (V.) (Aus.) : (Fin.) E Alcayaga Gabri- of es 


ing (E. 
ee Ernest Boris ela Mistral) (Ch.) 
Sir Howard Walter 


Florey (E.) 
Dr. James B. Sum-|Herman J. Muller nen Hesse 


John R. Mott 


1940. .|Percy W. Bridg- 
man (A.) 


ner (A.) Emil i 
John A BA ¥ SAGs) 
Dr. Wendell M. : 
Stanley (A.) Sgn 
1948, .|Sir Edward Apple- |Sir Robert Robin- |Dr. Carl F.Coriand|André P. G. Gide |American Friends — 
ton (E.) son (B.) - wife, Dr. Gerty (F.) Service Commitee 


Cori (A.); bornin (Quakers) and 
Czechoslovakia Orne Bercles 

‘ and Dr. Bernar- Council, London 
doHoussay(Arg.) 
1948. .|Patrick M. S. Arne Tiselius 


b Dr. Paul Mueller |Thomas Stearns | Not awarded _ 
Blackett (E.) (Swed.) (Swi.) ee cae Ameri-| - 
ean-born) 
1949,. eae Rdephie Mit ese. F. Giauque| Walter R. Hess Le wai Faulkner, |Lord Boyd Orr (E. 


ene and Antonio 
D. F. E. Moniz 


Port.) 

els and Philip Showwalter |Bertrand Russell |Dr. 
Adler (G.) | Hench(A.),Edward| (E.) 
CalvinKendal(A.), 

Tadeus Reichstein 


(Swiss) 
1951.. ie ont Cockcroft|Dr. Edwin M. Mc-|Dr.MaxTheiler(A.)|Par Lagerkvist Leon voubeus 
. (PB. 


1950. .|Cecil Frank Powell|Otto Di 
(E.) Kurt 


Ralph JS . 
Bunche (A,) — 


and E, T.S.| Millan (A.) & Dr.| born So. Africa (Swe.) 
Walton (Irish) ba sit T. Seaborg 
1952. .|Dr. Felix Bloch (A.)|Dr. Archer J. P. Selman A. Waks- /|Francois Mauriae |Albert Schweitzer 
Dr. Edward Mills} Martin (Can.) man (A.) Bornin) (£.) (F.) -) 
Purcell (A.) Ukraine 3 
1953. .| Fritz Zernike, Prof.Herman Stau-|Fritz A. Lipmann |Winston Churchill |Gen. George C. 
_}| (Dutch) dinger, of Frei- (A.) & Dr. Hans (E.) Marshall (A.) 
burg Univ., Ger.| Adolf Krebs (E.), 
: oor German- ae 
orn ' 
1954. .|Max Born (E.) Linus Pauling (A.) |Thomas H. Weller,|Ernest Hemingway|Not awarded 
German-born Frederick C. (A.) 


Robbins, John 
F. Enders (A.) 


*Declined. **No prizes announced in 1940, 1941 and 1942. 

Cash value 1952 awards in each field, $32,910. Joint awards equally divided. Each received a gold 
medal and an illuminated scroll. Cash value 1954 awards, $35,066. highest amounts since first issued 
in 19091. King Gustaf VI of Sweden made presentation on December 10, 1954. 


Walter Bothe (G.) 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and Letters 


The Graduate School of Journalism, founded and endowed by the late Joseph Pulitzer, opened Sept. 
1912, is located at Columbia University, 116th St. and Broadway, New York City. r 

The Pulitzer Prizes, established by Mr. Pultizer in a bequest to Columbia University, are awarded 
annually by the trustees oi that University on recommendation of the Advisory Board of the School of 
Journalism for work done during the preceding year. , : 

Advisory Board on Pulitzer Prizes—Grayson Kirk, of Columbia University; Sevellon Brown (1956)— — 
The Providence (R.I.) Journal; Hodding Carter (1957)—The Delta Democrat-Times, Greenville, Miss.; 
Kent Cooper’(1956)—The Associated Press, New York, N. Y.; Cowles Magazines, Inc., New York, N. Y.; * 
J. D. Fergusc.: (1957); Knight -Newspapers, Inc., Chicago, Il.; Arthur Krock (1955)—The New York a 


Times, Washington Bureau: William R. Mathews (1956)—the Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz.; i 
Benjamin M. McKeiway (1955)—The Evening Star, Washington, D. C.; Stuart H. Perry (1957)—The Ere 


Adrian (Mich.) Telegram; Joseph Pulitzer (1955)—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. Carl W. Acker- 
man, secretary, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
No awards given for years omitted. 
MERITORIOUS PUBLIC SERVICE 1937—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 
For disinterested and meritorious public service | 1938—Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune. 
rendered by an American newspaper—$500 gold A special bronze plaque to the Edmonton (Al- 


medal. berta) Journai b ze 
1918—The New York Times. 1939—Miami (Fla.) Daily News. . 
1919—Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 1940—Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and American. te 
1921—Boston Post. 1941—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. ; 
1922—The World (New York, N. Y.). 1942—Los Angeles (Calif.) ‘Times. et 
1928—Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. 1943—Omaha (Nebr.) World Herald. a ee 
1924—The World (New York, N. Y.). 1944—The New York Times. =3) 
1926—Enquirer-Sun, Columbus, Ga. 1945—Detroit (Mich.) Free Press. 4 
1927—Canton (O.) Daily News. 1946—The Scranton (Pa.) Times. a 
1928—Indianapolis (Ind.) Times. 1947—Baltimore (Md.) Sun. is 
1929—-Evening World (New York, N. Y.). - 1948—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 

1931—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 1949—Nebraska State Journal. 
1932—Indianapolis (Ind.) News. 1950—Two awards: Chicago (ill.) Daily News, e 
1988—New York World-Telegram. St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. : 
1934—-Medford (Oreg.) Mail-Tribune. 1951—Two awards: Miami (Fla.) Herald and 
4935—Sacramento (Calif.) Bee. Brooklyn (N. Y¥.) Eagle ‘ 


19236—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette. 1952—St, Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 
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1953—Whiteville ae News Reporter and Tabor 
City (N.C.) Tribune. 


1925—James W. 
Chicago Daily News. 


1926—William Burke Miller, 


500 to 
1931—A. B. MacDonald, K 
1932—W. C. Richards, D. D. Martin, J. S. Pooler. 
F. D. Webb 
Press. 
1933—Francis A. Jamieson, The Associated Press. 
1934—Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 
1935—William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 
1936—Lauren D. Lyman, The New York Times. 
1937—John J. O’Neill, New York Herald Tribune; 
William L. Laurence, The New York Times; 
Howard W. Blakeslee, The Associated Press; Go- 
bind Behari Lal, eae Service, and David 
Dietz, Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
19388—Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
1939—Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
Paper Alliance. 
1940—S. Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram. 
1941—W estbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram. 
1942—Stanton Delaplane, San Francisco Chronicle. 
1943—-George Weller, Chicago Daily News. : 
1944—Paul Schoenstein, N. Y. Journal-American. 
1945—Jack S. McDowell, San Francisco Call 
Bulletin. 
1946—William L. Laurence, The New York Times. 
1947—Frederick Woltman, New York World- 
Telegram. 
1954—Alvin Scott McCoy, Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 


LOCAL REPORTING 

1948—George E. Goodwin, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, 
for an expose of vote frauds, 1946. < 

1949—Malcolm Johnson, New York Sun, for series, 
“Crime on the Waterfront.”’ 

1950—Meyer Berger, New York Times, for story on 
Howard Unruh killings, in Camden, N. J. 

1951—Edward S. Montgomery, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, for Bureau of Internal Revenue expose. 

1952—George de Carvalho, San Francisco (Calif.) 
Chronicle, for stories of ‘‘ransom racket’’ ex- 
torting money from Chinese in America for 
relations held in Red China. 

1953—Edward J. Mowery, N. Y. World-Telegram 
& Sun, for investigation and story leading to 
acquittal of man wrongly sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. : 

1954—Alvin Scott McCoy, Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

NATIONAL TELEGRAPHIC REPORTING 


1942—Louis Stark, New York Times, labor stories. 

1944—Dewey L. Fleming, The Baitimore Sun. 

1945—James B. Reston, The New York Times, for 
Dumbarton Oaks reports. 

1946—Edward A, Harris, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
for articles on Tidewater Oil situation. 

1947—Edward T. Folliard, The Washington Post, 
for article on the Columbians. 


NATIONAL REPORTING 
1948—Bert Andrews, New York Herald Tribune, 
for stories on State Department's loyalty inquiry. 
Nat S. Finney, The Minneapolis Tribune, for 
articles on Federal civilian agencies. 
1949—Charles P, Trussell, The New York Times, 
for excellence in covering national scene. 
1950—Edwin O. Guthman. Seattle (Wash.) Times. 
for stories which provided information clearing 
Prof. Melvin Rader, Univ. of Wash., of com- 
munist charges. 
1952—Anthony Leviero, New York Times, for ex- 
clusive article disclosing record of conversations 
between President Truman and General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur at Wake Island. 
1953—Don Whitehead, Associated Press, with 
Dwight D. Eisenhower on trip to Korea. 
1954—-Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register and Tribune. 


TELEGRAPHIC REPORTING (International) 
1942—Laurence Edmund Allen, The Associated 

Press. for reports on British Mediterranean fleet. 
1943—Ira Wolfert, North American Newspaper 

Alliance, on fifth battle of the Solomons. 


1944—-Daniel DeLuce, 
eee Poe 
f from Pacifi tre. 
19i "Edy Guimore, “The ‘hesgdlgted Press, for 
19k Discsataues ee 
INTERNATIONAL REPORTING 
1948—Paul W. Ward, Baltimore Sun, for series on 


life in the U.S.S.R. 
198 ene Day, timore Sun, for series on 
f 


reedom in India. 

1950—Edmund Stevens. Christian Science Monitor, 
for series ‘‘This is Russia—Uncensored. 2 

1951—Keyes Beech, Chicago (Ill.) Daily News; 
Homer Bigart, New York Herald Tribune; Mar- 
guerite Higgins, New York Herald Tribune; Rel- 
Man Morin, The Associated Press; Fred Sparks, 
Chicago (Ill.) Daily News; Don Whitehead, The 
Associated Press 


1952—John M. Hightower, The Associated Press, 
for coverage of international affairs. 

1953—Austin C€..Wehrwein, Milwaukee Journal, 
for series, Canada’s New Century. 

1954—Jim G. Lucas (Scripps Howard Newspapers). 

CORRESPONDENCE 

For distinguished service as a Washington or 

foreign correspondent during the year—$500. 

1929—Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 

tty ee ar New York Herald Tribune. 

19 : 


1933—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago 

Birchall, The New York Times. 
1935—Arthur Krock, The New York Times. 
1936—Wilfred_C. Barber, Chicago Tribune. 
ee eeee O’Hare McCormick, The New York 


es. 

1938—Arthur Krock, The New York Times. 

1939—Louis P. Lochner, correspondent of the Asso= 
ciated Press in Germany. 

1940—Otto D. Tolischus, The New York Times. 

1941—Group Award. Bronze plaque or scroll to 
commemorate work of American correspondents 
on war fronts. 2 

bit rere P. Romulo, The (Manila) Philippines 

© = 

1943—Hanson W. Baldwin, The New York Times. 

1944—Ernest Taylor Pyle of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance for his distinguished stories 
from the war fronts. 

rold V. (Hal) Boyle, war reporter and 

columnist for The Associated Press. 

1946—Arnaldo Cortesi, The New York Times, for 
reports from Buenos Aires. 

1947—Brooks Atkinson, The New York Times, for 
articles on life in the U.S.S.R. 

1948—Discontinued 


EDITORIAL 

For distinguished editorial writing during the 
year, the test of excellence being clearness of 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and power 
to influence puns opinion in what the author 
conceives to the right direction—$500. 
1917—New York Tribune. 
1918—Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 
1920—Harvey E. Newbranch, Omaha Evening 

World-Herald. 
1922—Frank M. O’Brien, New York Herald. 
1923—William Allen White, Emporia Gazette. 
1924—Boston Herald, Frank Buxton, writer. Special 

prize, Frank I, Cobb. The World, N. Y. 
1925—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier. 
1926—The New York Times, Edward M. Kingsbury. 
1927—Boston Herald, F. Lauriston Bullard. 
1928—Grover C. Hall, aces ee Advertiser. 
1929—Louis Isaac Jaffe, Norfolk Virginia Pilot. 
1931—Chas, Ryckman, Fremont (Nebr.) Tribune. 
1933—Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 
1934—E. P. Chase, Atlantic (Ia.) News Telegraph. 
1936—Felix Morley, Washington Post. George B. 

Parker, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
1937—John W. Owens, Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
1938—W. W. Waymack, Des Moines (Ia.) Register 

and Tribune. 
1939—Ronald G. Callvert, Portland Oregonian. 
1940—Bart Howard, St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch. 
1941—Reuben Maury, Daily News, N. Y. 
1942—Geoffrey Parsons, New York Herald Tribune. 
1943—Forrest W. Seymour, Des Moines (Ta.} 

Register and Tribune. 
1944—Kansas City (Mo.) Star. Henry J. Haskell. 


1945—George W. Potter, Providence: (R. I.) Jour- 
nal-Bulletin. : Bi 


1949—John H. Crider, Boston Woe Hevale, 
OS 


Herbert Elliston. Washington (D. CG.) is 
1950—Carl M. Saunders, editor, Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot 


1951—William H. Fitzpatrick, New Orleans States. 


Wall Street Journal, 


1924—J. N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
1925—Rollin , The World, New York. 
1926—D. R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
1927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 


1930—Charles B. Macauley, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1931—Edmund Duity, Baltimore Sun. 


News. (A Scripps-Howard newspaper.) 
1 D , Baltimore Sun. 
1935—Ross A. Lewis, Mil 


, Okla. 
1940—Edmund 'y, Baltimore Sun. 
1941—Jacob Burck. awn es. 
"that bia nog ped oi pe rock, NEA, Newspaper 
Tr: Association. 
1943 Jay N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
ee ne K. Berryman of the Washington 


D.C. ening Star. 
1945-Tit Mauldin, United Feature Syndicate. 
1946—Bruce Alexander Russell, Los pokes Times. 
1947—Vaughan Shoemaker, Chicago ily News. 
1948—Reu L. (Rube) Goldberg, The (N.Y.) Sun. 
1949—Lute Peace, Newark (N.J.) Evening News. 
1950—James T Berryman, Washington (D. C.) 


Evening Star. 
1951—Reg ne aca W.) Manning, Arizona (Phoe- 


nix) Bepue ic. 
1952—Fred L. Packer, New York Mirror. 
1953—Edward D. Kuekes, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
1954—Herbert L. Block, Washington (D.C.) Post 
(now the Washington Post and Times-Herald). 
NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 


For an outstanding example of news photography 
as exemplified by a news photograph published in 
a daily newspaper—$500. (This prize is open to 
amateurs as well as to photographers regularly 
employed by newspapers, press associations, or 
syndicates. 
1942—Milton Brooks, The Detroit News. _ a 
1943—Frank Noel, The Associated Press, ‘Water. 
1944—(War Front)—Frank Filan, The Press, for 

photograph ‘‘Tarawa Island’; (Home Front)— 

Earle L. veins Omaha Fest World-Herald, 

for photo ih ‘‘Homecoming.’’ 

1945 (War Front)—Joe Rosenthal, The Associated 
Press, for photograph of the marines planting 
American fiag on Iwo Jima. 

1947—Arnold Hardy, amateur, for his picture of 
a woman leaping to death in the Winecoff Hotel 
fire in Atlanta, Ga. First Pulitzer award ever 


campaign. 
54— . Waiter M. Schau, amateur, for two 

Driceres of rescue of truck driver and helper 
when cab of their trailer truck went over side 
of Pit River Bridge nr. Redding, Calif. First 
woman to win the prize; also second amateur 
photographer to win award in this class. 

SPECIAL CITATION 


OVEL 
i ed fiction, published in book form 
eee the soar by an American author, prefer- 
ably dealing tees gt ta 
Erni pa 5 

see Booth Tarkington, “The Magnificent Am- 

bersons.’’ o 

»§—Edith Wharton, ‘‘The Age of Innocence, 
1992—Booth Tarkington, ‘‘Alice Adams.” 


Pulitzer Prizes 


1952—Louis LaCoss, St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
1953—Vermont C. 
for his ehags d in ge = 
1954—-Donald M. Murray, Boston (Mass.) Herald. 
CAETOON 
For a distinguished example of a cartoonist’s 


work during the year- 00. 
Io22—Rollin’ Kivby, ‘The World, New York. 


1923—Willa Cather, ‘“‘One of Ours.” 
1924—Margaret Wilson, ‘‘The Able Mclaughlins.”’ 
1925—Edna Ferber, ‘‘So Big.” 

1926—Sinclair Lewis, “Arrowsmith.” (He declined 


the e.) 

1927—Louis Bromfield. ‘“‘Early Autumn.” 
ee ton Wilder, ‘‘The Bridge of San Luis 
1929—Julia M. Peterkin, ‘‘Scarlet Sister Mary.’ 
1930—Oliver La Farge, ‘‘Laughing Boy.’’ 
1931—Margaret Ayer Barnes, “Years of Grace.” 

. Buck, ‘“‘The Good oa 
1933—T. S. Stribling, ‘‘The Store.” 
1934—Caroline Miller, ‘‘Lamb in His Bosom.” 
1935—Josephine W. Johnson, ‘‘Now in November.’ 
1936—Harold L. Davis, ‘‘Honey in the Horn.”’ 
1937—Margaret Mitchell, ‘Gone With the Wind.” 
1938—John P. Marquand, ‘“The Late George Apley.”” 
1939—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, ‘“The Yearling.” 
1940—John Steinbeck, ‘‘The Grapes of Wrath.’ 
1342—Ellen Glasgow, ‘‘In This Our Life.” 
1943—-Upton Sinclair, ‘‘Dragon’s Teeth.” 
1944—Martin Flavin, ‘‘Journey in the Dark.” 
1945—John Hersey, ‘‘A Bell for Adano.” 
1947—Robert Penn Warren, ‘‘All the King’s Men.” 
oe A. Michener, “Tales of the South 

‘acific.’’ 
1949—James Gould Cozzens, ‘‘Guard of Honor,” 
1950—A. B. Guthrie, Jr., ‘‘The Way West.” 
1951—Conrad Richter, ‘The Town.’’ 
1952—Herman Wouk, ‘‘The Caine Mutiny.” 
Reet np Hemingway, ‘‘The Old Man and the 
ea.” 


DRAMA 

For an original American play which shall repre- 
sent the educational value and power of the stage. 
preferably dealing with American life—$500. 
1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, “Why M ee 
1920—Eugene O’Neill, ‘‘Beyond the Horizon.” 
1921—Zona Gale, “ s Lulu Bett.’ 
1922—Eugene O'Neill, ‘‘Anna Christie.” 
1923—Owen Davis, ‘‘Icebound.”’ 
1924—Hatcher Hughes, ‘‘Hell-Bent for Heaven.” 
1 idney Howard, ‘‘They Knew What They 
Wanted.’”’ 
1926—George Kelly, ‘“‘Craig’s Wife.” 
1927—Paul Green, ‘‘In Abraham’s Bosom.” 
1928—Eugene O’Neill, ‘‘Strange Interlude.” 
1929—Elmer Rice, ‘‘Street Scene.’’ 
1930—Mare Connelly, ‘‘The Green Pastures,’’ 
1931—Susan Glaspell, ‘‘Alison’s House.’’ 
1932—-George S Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind and Ira 

Gershwin, ‘‘Of Thee I Sing.’’ 
1932—Maxwell Anderson, ‘‘Both Your Houses.” 
1934—Sidney Kingsley, ‘‘Men in White.’ 
1935—Zoe Akins, ‘‘The Old Maid.” 
1936—Robert E. Sherwood, ‘‘Idiot’s Delight.” 
1937—George S, Kaufman and Moss Hart, ‘‘You 

Can’t Take It With You.’’ 
1938—Thornton Wilder, ‘‘Our Town.” 
1939—Robert E. Sherwood, ‘‘Abe Lincoln in Ili- 


nois. 
1940—William Saroyan, ‘‘The Time of Your Life.” 


(He declined the prize.) 
a ren ge E. Sherwood. ‘‘There. Shall Be No 
ght.” 


1943—Thornton Wilder, ‘“‘The Skin of Our Teeth.” 

1944—No award. Special award—Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II, for the operetta 
“Oklahoma,’”’ produced by the Theatre Guild. 

1945—Mary Chase, ‘‘Harvey.”’ 

1946—Russel Crouse and Howard Lindsay, ‘‘State 
of the Union.”’ 2 

1948—Tennessee Williams, “A Street Car Named 


Desire. 

1949—Arthur Miller. ‘‘Death of a Salesman.” 

1950—Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, 
and Joshua Logan, ‘‘South Pacific’, with a book 
based on James A. Michener’s “Tales of the 
South Pacific.” 

1952—Joseph Kramm, ‘The Shrike.” 

1953—William Inge, ‘‘Picnic.’’ 

1954—John Patrick, ‘‘The Teahouse of the August 


Moon.”’ 
HISTORY 

For a distinguished book of the year on the 
history of the United States—$500. 
1917—J. J. Jusserand, ‘‘With Americans of Past 

and Present Days.’’ 
Sore =o etnes Ford Rhodes, ‘‘A History of the Civil 

ar’? 


1920—Justin H. Smith, ‘‘The War with Mexico.” 

1921—Rear Admiral William Snowden Sims, ‘The 
Victory at Sea.’’ 

19z2—James Truslow Adams, “The Founding of 
New England.”’ 

1923—Charles Warren, ‘‘The Supreme Court in 
United States History.” 

1924—Charles Howard MclIllwain, ‘‘The American 
Revolution: A Constitutional Interpretation.” 

1925—Frederick L. Paxton, ‘“‘A History of the 
American Frontier.’ 

1926—Edward Channing, “History of the United 
States, Volume VI.’”’ 

1927—Samuel Flagg Bemis, ‘‘Pinckney’s Treaty.” 

1928—Vernon Louis Parrington, ‘‘Main Currents in 
American Thought.” 
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1 ania ight yalee Soe ae es 4 
ation 0! ie Union . - 
1930—Claude H. Van Tyne, ‘The War of Inde- 


ni ti 
1981 —Bernadotte E, Schmitt, ‘‘The Coming of the 
ar ” 
1932—Gen., John J. Pershing, “My Experiences 
in the Wor: ar. 
1933—Frederick J. Turner, ‘‘The Significance of 
1984 Herbert Agar, The People’s Choice.” 
er] ar, ‘A 
1935—Charles McLean Andrews, “The Colonial 
Period of American History.’’ 
Se Grid woe o Constitutional 
story 0: e ates. 
1937—Van Wyck Brooks, ‘‘The Flowering of New 
n 7 ” 
1938 Paul Herman Buck, ‘‘The Road to Reunion. 
1939—Frank Luther Mott, ‘‘A History of American 
Magazines.’’ 
1940—Carl Sandburg, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln: The War 
ears.” 


Years. ? 
Ene ee pee aes “The Atlantic Migra- 
on.’? (Posthumous. 2 iF 
1942—Margaret Leech, “Reveille in Washington. 
As a ad “Paul Revere and the World 
e Liv c R 
1944 Merle Curti, ‘“‘The Growth of American 
1945 Stephe Bonsal, ‘‘Unfinished Business.” 
ephen Bonsal, f 
1946 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., ‘‘The Age of 


2—Oscar Handlin, ‘‘The Uprooted.” 
1953—-George Dangerfield, ‘‘The Era of Good 


Feelings. 
1954—Bruce Catton—‘‘A Stillness at Appomattox.’’ 


BIOGRAPHY 
For the best American biography teaching patri- 
otic and unselfish services to the people—$500. 
1917—Laura E. Richards and Maude Howe Elliott, 
assisted by Florence Howe Hall, ‘‘Julia W;: 


Howe. 

1918—William Cabell Bruce, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin, 
Self-Revealed,’’ 

1919—Henry Adams (posthumous), ‘‘The Education 
of Henry Adams.’’ 

1920—Albert J. Beveridge, ‘“‘The Life of John 
Marshall.”’ 

1921—Edward Bok, ‘The Americanization of 
Edward Bok’’ (autobiography). 

Pero cegin Garland, ‘‘A Daughter of the Middle 
Border.’’ 

1923—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page.’’ 

1924—-Michael Pupin, ‘‘From Immigrant to In- 
ventor,’’ 

1925—M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ‘‘Barrett Wendel and 
His Letters.’’ 

1926—Dr. Harvey Cushing, “The Life of Sir 
William Osler.’ 

1927—Emory Holloway, ‘‘Whitman.’’ 

1928—Charles Edward Russell, ‘‘The American 
Orchestra and Theodore Thomas.”’ 

1929—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Training of an 
American: The Earlier Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page.’’ 

1930—Marquis James, ‘‘The Raven,” a biography 
of Sam Houston. 

1931—Henry James, ‘‘Charles W. Eliot.’ 

1932—Henry F. Pringle, ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt.” 

1933—Allan Nevins, ‘‘Grover Cleveland.’’ 

1984—Tyler Dennett, ‘‘John Hay.” 

1935—Douglas Southall Freeman, ‘‘R. E. Lee.” 

1936—Ralph Barton Perry, ‘‘The Thought and 
Character of William James.” 

1937—Allan Nevins, ‘‘Hamilton Fish, the Inner 
History of the Great Administration.” 

1938—Divided between Odell Shepard, ‘‘Pedlar’s 
Progress; The Life of Bronson Alcott’? and 
Marquis James, ‘‘Andrew Jackson: Vol. I. The 
oat Captain. Vol. II. Portrait of a Presi- 
ent. : 


1939—Carl Van Doren, ‘Benjamin Franklin.” 

1940—Ray Stannard Baker, ‘‘Woodrow Wilson, 
Life and Letters.” 

1941—Ola Elizabeth Winslow, ‘Jonathan Edwards.” 

1942—Forrest Wilson, ‘‘Crusader in Crinoline.”’ 

1943--Samuel Eliot Morison, “Admiral of the 


Ocean Sea.’’ 
1944—Carlton Mabee, ‘“‘The American Leonardo: 
orse.”’ 


The Life of Samuel F. B. M 


1945—Russell Baline Nye, ‘ : 
Brahmin Rebel.’’ m peed aye 8 


1946—Linnie Marsh Wolfe, ‘‘Son of the Wilder- 


ness. 

1947—William Allen White, ‘‘The Autobiograph: 
William Allen White.’’ (Posthumous). spe! 

1948—Margaret Clapp, ‘‘Forgotten First Citizen: 
John Bigelow.’ 


1949—Robert E. Sherwood, ‘Roosevelt and Hop- 
1950—Samuel Flagg Bemis, ‘‘John Quincy Adams 
pone Sounilakions of American Foreign 
‘2. =e 
1951—Margaret Louise Coit, ‘John C. Calhoun: 
American Portrait.” = 
ee = LE an ee fee Hughes. 
18594—Charles A. Tandbergh, The Spirit of St, 


POETRY* 

For a distinguished volume of verse by an 
American author—$500. ; 
1922—Edwin Arlington Robinson, ‘Collected 


Poems. 
1923—Edna St. Vincent “The Ballad of the 
-Weaver,” “A Few from Thistles, 
Se ot Sonnets in American Poetry, 1922, A 
any.” 
1924—Robert Frost, ‘“‘New Hampshire: A Poem 
with Notes and Grace Notes.’’: 
1925—Edwin Arlington Robinson, ‘“‘The Man Who 
isseo awe Ton ll, “‘What’s O’Clock.’’ 
we! 76 -O" i 
1927—Leonora Speyer, ‘‘Fiddler’s Farewell.” a 
1928—Edwin Arlington Robinson, “Tristram.” — 
ae ae Ce Vincent Benét, ‘John Brown’s 
y.”? 


1930—Conrad Aiken, ‘‘Selected_Poems.”’ 
1931—Robert Frost, ‘‘Collected Poems.’’ i 
1932—George Dillon, ‘“‘The Flowering Stone, 
1933—Archibald MacLeish, ‘‘Conquistador. 
1934—Robert Hillyer, “Collected Verse.” 
1935—Audrey Wurdemann, ‘‘Bright Ambush. i, 
1936—Robert P. Tristram Coffin, ‘‘Strange Holiness. 
1937—Robert Frost, ‘‘A Further Range.’”’ J 
1938—Marya Zaturenska, ‘‘Cold Morning Sky.” 
1939—John Gould Fletcher, ‘‘Selected Poems. 
1940—Mark Van Doren, “‘Collected Poems.” | 
1941—Leonard Bacon, ‘‘Sunderland Capture. 
1942—William Rose Benet, “The Dust Which Is 


1943—Robert Frost. “‘A Witness Tree.” 
1944—-Stephen Vincent Benét. ‘‘Western Star.” 
1945—Karl Shapiro, “‘V-Letter and Other Poems.” 
1947—Robert Lowell, ‘‘Lord Weary’s Castle.”’ 
1948—W. H. Auden, ‘“‘The Age of Anxiety.” 
1949—Peter Viereck, ‘‘Terror and Decorum.’’ 
1950—Gwendolyn Brooks, ‘‘Annie Allen.’’ 
1951—Carl Sandburg, “Complete Poems.”’ 
1952—Marianne Moore, ‘Collected Poems.’ 
1953—Archibald MacLeish, ‘‘Collected Poems.’’ 
1954—Theodore Roethke, ‘‘Collected Poems.”’ 
*Previous to the establishment of this prize in 
1922, the following awards had been made from 
ifts provided by The Poetry Society: 1918—‘‘Love 
ngs,’”’ by Sara Teasdale: 1919—‘‘Old Road to 
Paradise,’’ by Margaret Widdemer, and ‘‘Corn 
Huskers,’”” by Carl Sandburg. ‘ 
SPECIAL AWARD 
1944—Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
2nd, ‘‘Oklahoma.’’ 
SPECIAL CITATION 
1953—Lester Markel, New York Times, who (1935) 
founded its Review of the Week section. 
PULITZER PRIZE IN MUSIC 
For distinguished musical composition in the 
larger forms of chamber, orchestral or choral music 
or for any operatic work including ballet, performed 
or published during the year, by a composer of 
established residence in the United States—$500. 
1943—William Schuman. ‘‘Secular Cantata No. 2, 
A Free Song.”’ 
1944—Howard Hanson, ‘‘Symphony No. 4, Op. 34.” 
1945—Aaron Copland, ‘‘Appalachian Spring.” 
1946—Leo Sowerby, ‘‘The Canticle of the Sun.” 
1947—Charles E. Ives, ‘‘“Symphony No. 3.’ 
1948—Walter Piston, ‘‘Symphony No. 3.’ 
1949—Virgil Thompson, ‘‘Louisiana Story.’’ 
1950—Gian-Carlo Menotti, ‘‘The Consul.’’ 
bee tT MacDowell Moore, ‘‘Giants in the 
rth” 


Ea: k 
1952—Gail Kubik, ‘‘Symphony Concertante.’’ 
1954—Quincy Porter, ‘‘Concerto for Two Pianos 

and Orchestra.’’ 

TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIPS 

On the nomination of the faculty of the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism three having a value of 
$1,500 each are awarded annually to those who 
shall have passed their examinations with the 


‘highest honor and are otherwise most deserving. 


Competition not necessarily restricted to those 
graduating in the year award is made. 1952 recipi- 
ents—John Burton Bremner, Brisbane, Australia; 
William C. Kreger, Rockville Centre, N. Y.; Emer- 
son E. Chapin, Staten Island, N. Y. (Alternates: 
James 8. Keat, Flushing, N. Y.; George P. Bzan, 
New yor N. Y.; Homer G. Starr, Council Blufis, 
owa. 

An annual scholarship having a value of $1,500 
to an art student in America, who shall be certi- 
fied as the most promising and deserving by the 
Re tear ee! ee ss hoe which the So- 

erican Artists has been merged. 1953— 
Richard Joseph Anuszkiewiez, 22, of Erie, Pa, 


ROBERT S. ABBOTT AWARD 
partie A in memory of pioneer Negro journalist 
who founded the Chicago Defender. Given for dis- 
a social services. 1954—Thurgood Mar- 
shall. 


INSTITUTE OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 
Sylvanus Albert Award. 1953—Ernest G. Stout, 
staff engineer, Convair, San Diego, Calif. 
Thurman H. Bane A’ » in memory of the first 
commanding officer of McCook Field, early aero- 
nautical research center. 1954—Helmut G. Hein- 
rich, Equipment Lab., Directorate of Labs, WADC. 
- Octave Chanute Award, named for a pioneer 
aeronautical engineer who experimented with 
gliders and whose advice encouraged the Wright 
Brothers. 1954—George E. Cooper, Ames Aeronau- 


tical Lab,, NACA. 
Award. 1953—Capt. Charles F. 


John Jeffries 
Gell, MC, USN. 
Robert M. Losey Award. 1953—Henry H. Har- 
rison, Jr., chief meteorologist, United Air Lines. 
Lawrence perry Award. ~ 1953—Dr. Donald 
Coles, research asst., Calif. Inst. of Tech. 


HORATIO ALGER AWARDS 

Since 1947, by American Schools and Colleges 
Assn. to dramatize the ideal of individual self- 
reliance. 1954—Michael Baker, Jr., Donald R. 
Branns, John Allan Bush, Clifford F. Hood, Fred 
A. Lawson, William P. Loar, Daniel A. Poling, 
Andrew B. Shea, Harold V. Smith, and Joseph 
Sunne. : 

AMERICAN IRISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The Gold Medal of the Society, presented an- 
nually since 1937 to a distinguished-American of 
Irish blood. 1954—V. Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., 
of Fordham University. 


AMVETS WORLD PEACE AWARD 
Estab. 1951. 1954—John E. Puerifoy, 
U. S. Ambassador to Guatemala. 


MARIAN ANDERSON AWARD 

Marian Anderson won the Edward Bok award 
of $10,000 in 1941 and made it the base for an 
endowment for grants to deserving young singers. 
It is administered by the Marian Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund of Philadelphia. 

1954—-Miriam Burton, understudy for Mae 
Barnes, in By the Beautiful Sea, $1,000. Reri 
Grist and Lee Cass, $500 each. McHenry Boat- 
right received an award as a second-time winner. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 

oe weep Seto estab. 1915. 1954—Maria 
Montoya Martinez, pottery. 

Fine Arts Medal, estab. 1919. 1954—Julian Hoke 
Harris, sculpture. 

Gold Medal, estab. 1906, 1954—No award. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 

1953—Award of Merit Medal, yearly to an out- 
standing person in America .nepresenting either 
painting, sculpture, novel, poetry or drama—tivan 
Mestrovic, sculpture. Gold Medal of the Institute, 
presented in the name of the Academy. 1954— 
Maxwell Anderson (for drama). The Academy’s 
Fellowship in Literature, of the American Aca- 
demy in Rome—Richard Wilbur, poet. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
(Parent Body of the Academy) 

Fifteen $1,000 Arts and Letters Grants award- 
ed annually to non-members to further creative 
yorks in the Arts: f 
woi5a: Art—Virginia Cuthbert, Edwin Dickinson, 
Hazard Durfee, Antonio Frasconi, Koren Der 
Harootian, Dayid K. Rubins. Music—Ingoli Dahl, 
Colin McPhee, Hugo Weisgall. Literature—Han- 
nah Arendt, Ruy Bradbury, Richmond Lattimore, 
David Riesman, Ruthven Todd, €. Vann Wood- 
ward. Russell Loines Memorial Award: David 
Jones, poet. Award for Distinguished Service to 
the Arts: Sen. J. William Fulbright. 


former 


Aviation Awards ee 

Collier Trophy, estab. 1911 by National Aero- 
nautical Asan. for achievement in aviation. 1954— 
Leonard S. Hobbs, of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division for work in development of the 10,000-Ib. 
thrust-class P&WA J 57 split-compressor turbojet. 

Daniel Guggenheim Medal. 1953—Charles A. 
Lindbergh cn ar pea achievements in flight 
nd air navigation.” : 
> anion International Air Trophies. Annually, 
1926 to 1939: resumed in 1949. Awarded by com- 
mittee to outstanding aviator and aviatrix of the 
year. 1954—Major Charles E. Yeager, USAF, and 

eline Cochran. 

Seinak M. Hawks Memorial Award, annually 
since 1940, for ‘‘public leadership in air power. 
1953—Jacqueline Cochran (first of her sex to be 
so honored) for being first woman in world to fly 
faster than sound. 
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Dr. Alexander Kiemin Trophy, estab. 1951 as 
an annual by American Helicopter Society. 1954— 
Michael E. Gluhareff, chief engineer for Sikor- 
iris nL Broth Medal, of 5 

z) ers of Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. 1953—D. N. Meyers and Z. -Ciol- 
kosz, for paper on Matching the Characteristics 
of Helicopter and Shaft ‘Turbines. 

Wright Brothers Mem Trophy, of National 
Aeronautical Assn. 1954—Dr. Theodore Von Kar- 
man, for significant public service as a civilian 
of enduring value to aviation in the U. S. 


: F. WAYLAND AYER CUP 

Awarded annually by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., of 
Philadelphia for newspaper typography, makeup 
for permanent possession. 1954—N. Y. Herala 
Tribune, for excellence in typography, makeup 
and. printing (1948 winner; won permanent 
possession of first Cup with awards in 1931, 1934 
and 1936). The N. Y. Times and the Daily News- 
Tribune, of La Salle, Ill., also hold two legs on the 


third cup. 
BARUCH AWARD 
Bernard M. Baruch award, estab. 1951 by Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 1954—Richard M. Nixon. 


HOWARD W. BLAKESLEE AWARD 
By American Heart Association. First award in 
1953. Cathy Covert and Arthur Cornelius, of 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal, for series of 
articles on heart diseases; Clive Howard, for 
article, Can Heart Disease Wreck Your Mar- 
riage; William Hodapp, for program produced 
and originating from Harper Hospital, Detroit, 
American Inventory, for The.Mechanical Heart; 
sage ae Brams, for Managing Your Coronary; 

each. 


Book Awards 
Anisfield-Wolf Awards, two $1,000 awards an- 
nually since 1936, for best books on racial rela- 
tions. 1954—Vernon Bartlett, for Struggle for 
ee Langston Hughes, for Simple Takes a 


Wife 
Atlantic Monthly Award, biennial since 1928 for 
non-fiction book on any subject. $5,000. 1953— 
Kathryn Julme, for The Wild Place. 

Bancroft Prizes, annually since 1948, by Colum- 
bia University, for distinguished writing in Ameri- 
can history, $2,000 for each book. 1954-—Clinton 
Rossiter, for Seedtime of the Republic; William 
L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason, for The Un- 
declared War. 

Boys’ Life Award, by Dodd, Mead & Co., $2,000. 
1954—Lois Eby, for Star-crossed Stallion. 

John Burroughs Medal, for book by a naturalist 
John Burroughs’ writing taken as standard. 1954 
—Joseph Wood Krutch, for The Desert Year. 

Carey-Thomas Award, 1954—Houghton Mifflin 
Co., for The Second World War, by Sir Winston 
Churchill. Honorable mention: Doubleday & Co., 
for The Columbia Historical Portrait of New 
York, by John A. Kouwenhover; Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press for The Collected Works of Abraham 
Lincoln, edited by Roy P. Basler and others. 

ild Study Association, a scroll, for ‘‘a book 
for young people which faces with honesty and 
courage real problems in the world today.’’ 1954 
—Mary Stolz, for In a Mirror. 


Christopher Awards, see page 509. 


Commonwealth Club of California. Gold medals. 
1953—(fiction) H. L. Davis, Winds of Morning; 
(nonfiction) Walton Bean, Boss Ruef’s San Fran- 
cisco; (poetry) Stanton A. Coblentz, Time’s 
Travelers; (juvenile) Rutherford G. Montgomery, 
Wapiti the Elk; (unclassified) Frank Cameron, 
Cottrell: Samaritan of Science; Florends McGehee, 
Please Excuse Johnny; Neil C. Wilson, The Nine 
Brides of Granny Hite. 

Edgar Awards, statuettes of Edgar Allen Poe, 
annually by Mystery Writers of America, for 
achievement in the major fields of crime writing. 
1954—Roald Dahli, for short story Someone Like 
You. John Bartlow, for Why Did They Kill? Mo- 
tion -picture field: William P. McGivern, author 
of The Big Heat, and Sydney Boehm for the 
screen play. Television: CBS Studio One produc- 
tion, Crime and Blossoms, to Jerome Ross, the 
writer. Radio: The Shot, by Pushkin, over CBS, 
to E. Jack Newman, script writer. 

Ellery Queen Awards, annually by Mercury Pub- 
lications in the Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine 
contest, in cooperation with Little, Brown & Co, 
1954—Roy Vickers, for Double Image, $2,000; 
Stanley Ellin, The House Party; Zenna Hender- 
son, You Know What, Teacher?; Dorothy Salis- 
bury Davis, Backward, Turn Backward; Philip 
MacDonald, The Man Out of the Rain; Juanita 
Sheridan, There Are No Snakes in Hawaii; Mar- 
garet Millar, The Couple Next Door; Joseph 
Whitehill, The Day of the Last Reck Fight; $500 
each. (Of 53 awards, totaling over $15,000, 1 
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Delaware; (Negro) Mrs. Gladys Woods, of Greens- 


went rot ese who never before had stories 
ublished. 

z Helen Dean Fish Award, by J. B. Lippincott 
one sg Aa ace Elizabeth Bennett, for 
‘ e Witch. 
Shure W. Follett Award, estab. 1950, annually 
by the Wilcox & Follett Co., for worthy contri- 
bution to children’s literature, $3,000 and a gold 
medal. 1954—Mrs. Beatrice Liu, of Mound, Minn., 
for Little Wu and the Watermelons. 

Friends of American Writers, of Chicago, Ill. 
1954—Alma ete a of Delton, Mich., for A 
Gradual Joy; ,000. <r 

Golden Books Awards, annually by Catholic 
Writers Guild, to each author 2 Gold Book, and 
to publishers a Golden: Scroll. 1953—Charles 
Bracelon Flood, for Love Is a Bridge (Houghton 
Mifflin. Co.) 


Harper Prize Novel, biennially since 1922, for 
best novel submitted in competition, $10,000. 1954 
—Don M. Mankiewicz, for Trial. 

Dannie Hei an Prize, estab. 1953 by Heine- 
man Foundation, $5,000. Awarded every 3 years 
to author of ‘“‘an outstanding book on a high 
scientific level in the mathematical or physical 
sciences.”? 1953—Dr. Otto Neugebauer, for The 
Exact Sciences in Antiquity. 

Avery and Jule Hopwood Awards, see page 510. 

Houghton Mifflin Fellowship, annually since 
1935, for completion of a literary work. 1954—Ed- 
ward Hoagland, book on the circus. 


Loubat Prizes, see page 511. 


National Book Awards, since 195@ (American 
Book Publishers Council, American Booksellers 
Ass’n, and Book Manufacturers Institute of N.Y.) 
for distinguished literary achievement, as a coop- 
erative effort of the book publishing industry. 
Gold Medals. 1954—Saul Bellow, for The Adven- 
tures of Augie March (fiction); Bruce Catton, 
for A Stillness at Appomattox. (non-fiction); Con- 
rad Aiken, for Collected Poems. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons Centennial Contest for 
teen-age fiction, $1,500. Leigh Merrill, Pasadena, 
Calif., for Tenoch. : 

Newbery and Caldecott Awards, instituted by 
Frederic G. Melcher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly. 
Annually by a committee of the American Library 
Association. (Newbery Medal, awarded annually 
since 1922, named for famous London bookseller 
and publisher of 18th Century; Caldecott Medal 
estab. in 1937, named for 19th Century English 
children’s artist.) 1954—Newbery Medal: Joseph 
Krumgold, for And Now Miguel. Caldecott Medal: 
Ludwig Bemelmans, for Madeline’s Rescue. 

©. Henry Prize Awards (published since 1918) 
sponsored since 1926 by Doubleday & Co., for short 
stories published in Prize Stories. Three annual 
prizes, $500, $400, and $300. 1955—Jean Stafford, 
In the Zoo; Flannery O’Connor, A Circle in the 
Fire; Frederic Buechner, The Tiger. 


Pulitzer Prizes, see page 503. 


Tamiment Institute Book Awards. 1954 (for 

biography)—Selman A. Waksman, for My Life 
with the Microbes; (special award) Elmer Davis, 
for But We Were Born Free. Each, a scroll and 
500. 
. Woodrow Wilson Award, estab. 1948, by Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation, New York, $1,000 an- 
nually for the best book on government and de- 
mocracy, announced at convention of American 
Political Science Assn. 1954—$500 each to Bertram 
M. Gross for The Legislative Struggle and Merle 
Fainsod for How Russia is Ruled. 


BORDEN AWARDS 
Estab. 1939 by the Borden Company Foundation, 
for outstanding research in various fields, a gold 
medal and $1,000. 1954—-Paul Gyorgy, Un. of Pa.: 
Donald V. Josephson, Pa. St. Un.; Lester E. Casi- 
da, Un. of Wis.; Paul R. Elliker, Ore. St. Coll.; 
Arthur H. Smith, Wayne Un.; Agnes Fay Morgan, 
Un. of Calif.; Jame M. Leichsenring, Un. of 
Minn.; Myron G. Fincher, Cornell Un.; Karl F. 
Meyer, Un. of Calif.; Walter Landauer, Un. of 
Conn. 
BROTHERHOOD AWARD 
Annually since 1949, by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, ‘‘for holding high the 
torch of understanding and lighting the way for 
men of all races and all creeds.’’ 1954—Dorothy 
Shaver and Wheelock H. Bingham. 


CATHOLIC AWARDS 

Catholic Peace Award, estab. 1925 as an annual, 
by Catholic Ass’n for Int’] Peace, to an American 
“‘whose outstanding achievements have helped 
further the Christian principles of justice and 
charity.’’ 1954—Dr. Charles G. Fenwick, Dir., 
Dept. of International Law, Pan American Union. 

Golden Books Awards under ‘‘Books.’’ 

James J. Hoey Awards, since 1942, by Catholic 
Interracial Council of New York, as memorial to 
Mr. Hoey, its first president. Annually to two 
Catholic laymen, one white and one Negro. 1954— 
(white) Collins J. Seitz, Chancellor of State of 


boro, N. C. 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
Chemical Industry Medal, estab. 1933, Solid gold 
medal. 1954—Dr. Ernest H. Bolweiler. 
Perkin Medal. 1955—Roger Williams. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

ACS Award for Nuclear Applications in Chem-~- 
oe ger es es ee and $1,000. First re- 
cipient, 1955—Henry Taube. 

Aes AEN cho: tee ant Denes : 
Diploma ani ;000. . 

Heese anard te, Caseical Sastre state: 
estab. 1953. Ce! cate, R an a 
ance of not soe than $150. First recipient, 1955 
—R. Bowling Barnes. S 

Borden Award in the Chemistry of Milk, éstab. 
1938, Gold Medal and $1,000; 1955—Fred Hillig-. 

Fisher Award in Analytical Chemistry, estab. 
1947, Etching, $1,000, and travel allowance not 
more than $150. 1955—Ernest H. Swift. 

Fritzsche Award, estab. 1948, for research in 
essential oils, Gold medal and $1,000. 1955— 
Hans Schinz. 

Garvan Medal, estab. 1936, to women for distin- 
guished services to chemistry. Gold medal. 1955— 
Grace Medes. 

Ipatieff Prize, estab. 1943, for research in catal- 
ysis or high pressure, given every three years. 
Income from a t fund and diploma. 1953— 


Robert B. Anderson. 

Ki pany Award in Colloid Chem- 
istry, estab. 1952. Certificate, $1,000, and travel 
allowance of not more than $150. 1955—John W. 


“Williams. 


Eli Lilly & Co. Award in Biological Chemistry, 
estab. 1934. Gold medal, $1,000, and travel allow- 
ance not more than $150. 1955—William F. Neu- 
man. 

Charles Lathrop Parsons Award, estab. 1952, to 
recognize outstanding public service by a member 
of the A.C.S., given not oftener than once every 
three years. Plaque or scroll and privilege of 
choosing candidate for a graduate scholarship 
for one year in field of study of value to chemistry 
or chemical engineering. Stipend $2,000. 1952— 
Charles L. Parsons. 

Paul-Lewis Laboratories Award in Enzyme Chem- 
istry, estab. 1945. Gold medal, $1,000 and travel 
allowance of $150. 1955—Paul D. Boyer. 

Precision Scientific Co. Award in Petroleum 
Chemistry, estab. 1948. $1,000 and certificate, and 
travel allowance of $150. 1955—Frank Ciapetta. 

Priestley Medal for distinguished services in 
Chemistry (the highest honor bestowed by the 
ACS) estab. 1922. Gold medal and travel ex- 
penses. 1954—Dr. W. Albert Noyes, Jr. 

Scientific Apparatus Makers Award in Chemical 
Education, estab. 1950. Certificate, $1,000, and 
travel allowance of $150. 1955—Gerrit Van Zyl. 


CERAMIC NATIONAL PRIZES 

Sponsored by the Syracuse, N. Y¥., Museum of 
Fine Arts and the Onondaga Pottery Co., Syracuse. 
A biennial exhibition, with $2,700 in prizes. 1953: 
(ceramic sculpture) Betty Whiteman Feves, Wayne 
Long, John Risley and Viktor Schreckengost: 
(pottery) Nana Wickham Boyd, Walter and Mary 
Kring, Hui Ka Kwong, Harvey K. Littleton, 
Robert H. Meinhardt, Henry Varnum Poor, Dean 
Strawn, Robert Turner, Jayne Van Alstyne, Peter 
Voulkos; (enamels) Raymond Yoshida; (architec- 
tural ceramic sculpture) Viktor Schreckengost. 


. CHRISTOPHER AWARDS 

Since 1949. Started by Father James Keller, 
M.M., Director, hq. 18 East 48th St., New York. 
N. Y., to encourage personal responsibility and 
individual initiative in serving the common good 
in the fields of communication. 

1954: Newspaper field—Reuben Maury, of New 
York Daily News; Ruth MacKay, Chicago Tribune; 
Mrs. C. R. Pollock, Houston Post; George Sokolsky, 


N.Y. Journal-American. News Photographs— 
N: Y. World-Telegram and Sun. Newspaper 
Cartoons—Arthur Wood Jr., Richmond (Va.) 


News-Leader; Dan Dowling, N. Y. Herald Tri- 
bune. Newspaper Magazines—Jim Bishop, the 
American Weekly; Barbara Ward, N. Y. Times 
Magazine; Emily Genauer, This Week Maga- 
zine. Books—Anne Fremantle, for Treasury of 
Early Christianity; April Oursler Armstrong, for 
completing Fulton Oursler’s The Greatest Faith 
Ever Known. Music—Paul Lavalle, Band of 
America, for march The U. S. Air Force; Jack 
Chiarelli, for song, In the Mission of St. Augus- 
tine. Motion Pictures—Pandro S. Berman and 
Richard Thorpe, for Knights of the Round Table; 
Walt Disney and James Algar, for Living Desert. 
Television—John Haggott, Alex Segal and David 
Davidson, for Theatre Guild—U. S. Steel Produc- 
tion POW, on ABC network; Mort Abrahams, Don 
Medford and Ben Zavin, for Medallion Theatre’s 
A Day in Town, CBS-TV network; Lynn Poole, 
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'Kenard Calfee and. Herbert B. Cahen, for The 
Chris 


tmas Star, DuMont network; Felix Jackson, 
Paul Mickell and Michael Dyne, for Master of the 
Rose, on Studio One, over CBS-TV network. Radio 
—Louis Fontaine, on WTAG, Worcester, Mass.; 
Richard English, Harry Bubeck, and Richard G. 
Pedicini, on NBC network; Gerald Kean, and 
Berenson for UN radio production on NBC. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 

Collingwood Prize for Juniors, since 1895, for 
describing an engineering work with which the 
author was directly connected. 1 Vaughn E. 
Hansen, for paper Unconfined Ground-Water 
Flow to Multiple Wheels. 

J. James Croes Medal. 1954—Fu-Kuei Chang 
and Bruce G. Johnston, for paper Torsion of 
Plate Girders. : 

Construction Engineering Prize. verges 
Gen, Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., for aréicle in Sep 
1953 issue of the Thule Air Base. 

Arthur M. Wellington Prize, since 1923, for 
papers on transportation, and on foundations. 
1954—-Maj. Gen. Claude H. Chorpening, for paper 
on Waterway Growth in the U. S. 

Rudolph Hering Medal. 1954—Ralph S. Archi- 
bald and Harold A. Thomas, Jr., whose_subject 
was Longitudinal Mixing Measured by Radioac- 
tive Tracers. 

Karl Emil Hilgard Prize. 1954—No award. 

James Laurie Prize, since 1913, next in order of 
merit to Thomas Fitch Rowland Prize. 1954— 
Thomas A. Middlebrooks, for paper on Earth-Dam 
Practice in the U. S. 

Norman Medal, since 1872, for a paper considered 


“a contribution to engineering science. 1954— 


bert H. Sherlock, for paper on Variation of 
Wind Velocity and Gusts with Heights. ‘ 

Thomas Fitch Rowland Prize, since 1883, for 
papers describing in detail works of construction. 
1954—A Warren Simonds, for paper on Final 
Foundation Treatment at Hoover Dam. 

Freeman Fund Award. 1954—No award, 

J. Waldo Smith Hydraulic Fellowship Award. 
1954—-Gunnar Sigurdsson, graduate of Ga. Inst. 
of Tech., $1,000 stipend for study in hydraulic 
engineering, and $400 for purchase of specialized 
equipment, 


CONSERVATION AWARD — 

By the Izaak Walton League of America for con- 
tribution to conservation of America’s resources. A 
bronze sculpture, to be held for a year. and a 
permanent citation. 

1954—Wildlife Management Institute, Wash., 
D. C., and its president, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson. 

CRISS AWARD 

Estab. 1949 by Mutual Benefit Health and Acci- 
dent Ass’n, Omaha, Nebr.; $10,000 and gold 
medal. 1954—W. Earl Hall, editor Mason City 
(Ia.) Globe Gazette, for his outstanding efforts 
in the field of safety. 

CHARLES P. DALY MEDAL 

Estab. 1902 and presented by the American Geo- 
graphical Society ‘‘for valuable or distinguished 
services or labor.’’ Not an annual. First recipient, 
in 1902, Robert E. Peary. 1954—Dr. John Kirt- 
land Wright, for ‘‘his scholarly contributions and 
signal service to the field of geography.”’ 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
1954—Benjamin Altman first prizes, Landscape 
paintings, Sea Birds No. 2: John Carroll, figure 
painting, Mother and Child; $1,500 each. Edwin 
Palmer Memorial Prize: Andrew Winter, Early 
Arrivals, $1,200. 
ALICE M. DITSON AWARD 

$1,000 awarded annually since 1945 by Columbia 
University to an American conductor for distin- 
guished services, to American music. 1954—David 
Broekman, Netherlands composer and conductor, 
for Music in the Making series at Cooper Union, 


N. Y. City. 
; ” EGGLESTON MEDAL 

Established in 1939 in memory of Prof. Thomas 
Egleston who, in 1864, founded the Columbia 
School of Mines. Given annually to a Columbia 
alumnus ‘‘for distinguished engineering achieve- 
ment.’”’? 1954—Frank A. Ayer, Class of 1911; Wal- 
ter H. Sammis, Class of 1917. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN AWARD 

Estab. Mar. 14, 1949 on 70th birthday of Albert 
Einstein, $15,000 to be awarded by the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, N.J., every three years 
for an outstanding contribution to knowledge in 
the mathematical and- physical sciences. First 
award, 1954—Dr. Richard Phillips Feyman, Calif. 
Inst, of Tech. : 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERS 


Edison Medal Award, estab. 1909. 1953—John 
Findley Peters, of Western Electric Corp. 
Lamme Medal. 1953—Frank A. Cowan, of Amer. 


4 . Co. 
pats FILM CRITICS AWARD 
Since 1934, for best movie of the year. 1953— 


Audrey Hepburn, Roman Holiday; Burt Lancaster, 
From Here to Eternity. Film: From Here to 
Eternity. Director: Fred Zinnemann, for From 
Here to Eternity. Foreign film: Justice is Done 


(French). 
FORRESTAL MEDAL 
First of an annual, by the National Security 
Industrial Assn., honoring the late James B. 
Forrestal for having ‘‘done the most for the na- 
tional security of our country.’ 1954—President 
Dwight D. Bisenhower. 


FOUR FREEDOMS AWARD 
Annually, by Four Freedoms Foundation, New 
York, to an individual who has distinguished him- 
self in the cause of the four freedoms. 1954—Her- 
bert H. Lehman. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE MEDALS 

The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for the promotion of the mechanic arts, 
founded 1824, gives the Franklin Medal for an 
outstanding career in the physical sciences, and 
other medals for special achievements in a specific 
field of science. 1954 awards: 

Stuart Ballantine Medal—Kenneth Alva Nor- 
ton, Natl. Bureau of Standards. 

Frank P. Brown Medal—Hans J. Spanner, 
Zurich, Switzerland; Edmund Germer, Irvington; 
re J. ae ee eoay W. Leverenz, RCA Labs., Prince- 
on, N. J. 

Francis J. Clamer Medal—William Justin Kroll, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Franklin Medal—C. E. Kenneth Mees, Vice 
Pres. in charge of Research, Eastman Kodak Co. 

George R. Henderson- Medal—C. Levon Ekser- 
gian, exec.-engineer, The Budd Co. 

Louis E. Levy Medal—Alfred C. Blasche, engi- 
neer, Douglas Aircraft Co.; Craig L. Taylor, prof. 
of engineering, Un. of Calif., Los Angeles. 

John Price Wetherill Medal—Edwin T. Lorig, 
engineer, U. S. Steel Corp.; Clarence N. Hickman, 
research consultant, Jackson Heights, N. Y.; 
William D. Buckingham, engineer, Western Union 
Telegraph Co. ; 

FREEDOM AWARDS 

_Annually since 1943 by Freedom House, for dis- 
tinguished services to the cause of freedom. 1953— 
alae R. Murrow, of Columbia Broadcasting 
ystem. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARDS 

Established 1949 at Valley Forge, Pa. Cash 
awards ($100,000) and honor medals given annu- 
ally for outstanding sermons, editorials, addresses, 
cartoons, etc., on the American way of life. Top 
awards are for $1,500 each; second place, $200; 
third place, $100. 

1954—First place winners: General Category— 
Houston (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce; Néw 
Sweden Society, of Phila., Pa.; Public School 
Week, San Francisco, Calif, Advertising—(na- 
tional) Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corp., De- 
troit, Mich.: (local) Gimbel Brothers, Phila., Pa. 
Cartoon—Sheldon Starkman, of Los Angeles, Calif. 
College Campus Programs—Florida Southern Col- 
lege, Lakeland, Fla. Community Programs—Com- 
munity Action Assembly, Port Angeles, Wash, 
Company Employee Publications—Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, Editorial—William J. 
Fielder; Jr., Savannah (Ga.) Morning News. 
Essays—Dr. Martha Pingel, Greenville, N. C. High 
School Editorial—47 awards. Letters from Armed 
Forces Personnel—Major Thomas A. Palmer, Sig- 
nal Corps, East Meadows, N. Y. Magazine Article 
—Senator Karl E. Mundt (S. Dak.), in This Week. 
Motion Pictures (16 mm)—Office of Armed Forces, 
Information and Education, Dept. of Defense, 
Wash., D. C, Photographs With Captions—Irma G. 
Haselwood, Elkhart, Ind. Public Address—James 
A. Farley, New York, . _Y. Radio Program— 
Freedom, U.S.A. series, by Frederic W. Ziv Com- 
pany. 

Sermcn—Rev. Wendell S. Tredick, Kensington, 
Md. Television Programs—Cavalcade of America 
series on A.B.C., by E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. Also special awards to 183 
high schools, elementary schools and school sys- 


tems. 
JOHN FRITZ MEDAL 

The John Fritz Medal Board of Awards, estab- 
lished in 1902, is made up of representatives of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Often 
called the highest award in engineering. 

1954—William E. Wrather, Dir. U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey. 1955—Harry Alonzo Winne, V. P., 
Engineering, General Electric Co. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

Arthur Day Medal. Awarded “‘in recognition of 
outstanding achievement in the application of 
physics and chemistry to the solution of geologic 
problems.’’ 1954—M. King Hubbert, of Houston, 
Texas. 
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Penrose Medal for original contribution in 
geology. 1954—Arthur F. Buddington, of Prince- 


ton, N. J. 
GOLDEN REEL AWARDS __ 

First of an annual sponsored by the Film Coun- 
ceil of America, for films—the best of previous 
ear’s 16mm production—covering any subject. 
1954 (film and entrant): Categories—(1) Amer- 
ican Farmer, Ford Motor Company; (2) Land of 
the Long Day, National Film Board of Canada; 
(3) Martin and Gaston, George Brest and Asso- 
ciates; (4) The American Road, Ford Motor Com- 
pany; (5) Frustrating Fours and Fascinating 
Fives, National Film Board of Canada; (6) Patent 
Ductus Arteriosus, E. R. Squibb & Sons; (7) For 
Every Child, Natl. Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A.; (8) Farm Petroleum Safety, 
American Petroleum Institute; (9) Quality in 
Photographic Lenses, Eastman Kodak Company; 
(10) ‘‘A’”’? Is for Atom, General Electric Company; 
(11) Skippy and the Three R’s, National Educa- 
tion Assn.; (12) Training, Mental Health Film 
Board. (Recognitions of Merit were also presented 
in each category.) 

UGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 

By the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y., to help 
finance ‘projects of scholars with capacity for 
original research and artistic creation. 1954— 
Grants worth $1,000,000 to 224 residents of the 
United States, Rep. of the Philippines, Canada, 
Latin American republics and British Caribbean. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON MEDAL . 

Annually, by the Assn. of the Alumni of Colum- 
bia College, to an alumnus for distinguished public 
service. 1954—Frank S. Hogan. 

HARRIMAN MEMORIAL MEDAL _ ; 

Founded in 1913 by Mrs. Mary W. Harriman in 
memory of her husband, E. H. Harriman. Annually 
through the generosity of their sons, W. Averell 
Harriman and E. Roland Harriman. Award is made 
by the American Museum of Safety, to stimulate a 
direct effort for the conservation of human life on 
railroads. Presentations are made on the basis of a 
complicated formula which includes consideration 
of 1, Passenger casualties in train accidents; 2, 
Passenger casualties in train service accidents; 3, 
Casualties to employees on duty in train, train 
service and non-train accidents; 4, Casualties to all 
other persons in train, train service and non-train 
accidents. 2 

1954—Class A: Great Northern Railway Co.; 
Class B: Duluth, Missabe and Iron Range Rail- 
way Co.; Class C: Texas & Northern Railway Co. 

HAYDEN MEMORIAL AWARD 

By American Academy of Natural Sciences, 
estab. 1888 by Mrs. Emma W. Hayden in memory 
of her husband, Ferdinand V. Hayden, geologist 
and former director of U. S. Geoiogical Survey. 
Gold medals, every 3 years. 1953—Dr. Norman 
Levi Bowen, of Carnegie Institution. 

SIDNEY HILLMAN AWARDS 

Since 1949, by the Sidney Hillman Foundation, 
ofr eh ae the ideals for which he lived and 

ied,’’ 

Scholarship Grants: Roosevelt Univ., $4,000; 
N. Y. State Sch. of Industrial and Labor: Rela- 
tions, $2,000; Labor Relations Inst., Un. of Puerto 
Rico, $1,000; Asian Trade Union College, $1,000; 
Haucational Foundation for the Apparel Industry, 
$2,000. Award for Meritorious Achievement: Most 
Rey. Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop of the 
Diocese of Chicago. Sidney Hillman Prize Awards 
for 1953: $500 each to Theodore H. White, for book 
Fire in the Ashes; Ralph S. O’Leary for articles 
in Houston Post on the Minute Women; Joseph 
Wechsberg, for article in the New Yorker, The 
Seventeenth of June; Gerald W. Johnson, for 
telecasts dealing with the government security 
program, the Congress and civil liberties on Sta- 
tion WAAM, Baltimore; Edward R. Murrow, of 
CBS-TV, for See It Now. Citations of honorable 
mention to Henry Steele Commager, for article 
in N. Y. Times Magazine, Guilt—and Innocence— 
by Association; Murray Marder for articles in 
Washington Post analyzing McCarthy investiga- 
tion at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

HOOVER MEDAL 

Administered by the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, with representation also by 
other engineering societies. Annually, for ‘‘dis- 
peed public service.’’ 1954—Alfred P. Sloan 
r. 


AVERY AND JULE HOPWOOD AWARDS 

Annually at Un. of Mich., for creative writing. 
1954—Drama: Martin Green, Don Juan, $650: 
Leonard Uhr, Medea, $500; Renee Kluger, Nothing 
Left to Fight, $500. Essay: Martin Green, The 
Literary Education, $700; Glenn W. Sprague, The 
Dawn of the Tohee, $400. Fiction: Elizabeth 
Davenport, The Face I Know, $800; Henry L. 
Van Dyke, Jr., In Every Angry Season, $700; 
Aida Rivera, Now and At the Hour, $500; Martin 
Green, Three Short Novels, $400. Poetry: Lee 
F. Gerlach, The Nether Shore, $600: Anne K. 


is" 
pillot, Prisms and People, $400. 
ical Society. ge of 
By National Geograp! . 
Gardiner Green Hubbard, its first president. 
in 1906 to Robert E. Peary. Not an annual. 1954— 
Sir John Hunt, leader of British Everest Expedi- 
tion, Sir Edmund Hillary who made final ascent. 
(May 29, 1953) and Tensing Norkey, his guide. 


le lism Aware 7 Hy 
Bi M annua 
Pieter Newspaper Guild. 1953—Ralph ¥ 
O’Leary, Houston (Texas) Post. 
Maria Moors Cabot 


Sidney Gerald Fletcher, of the Dail a 
Se Jamaica; Danton Jobim, of_ Diario 
Carioca, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Carlos Ramirez 
Macgregor, of Panorama, Maracaibo, Venezuela; 
Lloyd Stratton, of the Associated Press, New 
<ek Ney 


tab. by Walter 
ournalism, es y 1 


and to 

Missouri editor or publisher. 1954—The Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Press; Le Figaro, Paris, France: The 
National Geographic Magazine; Turner Catledge, 
man. ed. The New York Times; Joseph Costa, pho- 
tography dir., King Features and chmn. of board, 
Natl. Press Photographers Assn.; Harry D. Guy, 
adv. dir. Dallas (Tex.) Morning News; W. C. 
Hewitt, ed. & pub. Shelby County Herald, Shel- 
byville, Mo. F 

Nieman Fellowships, given by Harvard Univer- 
sity since 1937, ‘‘to promote and elevate the stand- 
ards of journalism in the United States and edu- 


cate persons specially qualified for journalism.’’ 


opie of Lucius W. Nieman and Agnes Wahl 
eman i 

1954—Piers B. Anderton, San Francisco Chron- 
icle; Robert L. Drew, Life Magazine; Selig S. 
Harrison, Associated Press; Carlton M. Johnson, 
Columbus (Ga.) Ledger; Thomas G. Karsell 3d, 
Delta Democrat-Times, of Greenville, Miss.; Al- 
bert L. Kraus, Providence (R. I.) Journal; Guy E. 
Munger, Jr., N.Y. Herald Tribune; Mortimer P. 
Stern, Denver (Colo.) Post; William J. Woesten- 
diek, Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal and Sen- 
tinel; Henry Tanner, Houston (Tex.) Post; 
Samuel D. Zagoria, Washington (D. C.) Post. 
Associate awards (sponsored and financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation, to newspaper men of the 
British Commonwealth); Ian Cross, Wellington 
Dominion in New Zealand; Fred C. Flowers, 
Melbourne (Australia) Herald; William H. French, 
Toronto (Canada) Globe and Mail. 

George Polk Memorial Award. Estab. 1949 by 
Overseas Press Club to ‘‘perpetuate the memory 
of a member who died in the interests of gathering 
the news where he found it.’’ Mr. Polk was 
killed in Greece, tapes 8 16, 1948. A-bronze plaque 
and a $500 gold watch to each. 1954—Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop, and Walter Lippmann, of N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Syndicate (for handling of foreign 
news during 1953); Edward R. Murrow and Howard 
K. Smith, of Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
Elmer Davis, of American Broadcasting Com- 
pany; Michael Rougier, of Life Magazine, for 
best photographic reporting from abroad. 

George Polk Memorial Awards, annually by 
Long Island Univ. ‘‘for outstanding contributions 
to metropolitan journalism.’’ 1954—Jim Lucas, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers; James Reston, New 
York Times; William Longgood, N. Y. World- 
Telegram and Sun; Newsday; Life, for Peter 
Stackpole’s picture taken 100 feet under water; 
National Broadcasting Company’s ‘‘Weekend-Sun- 
day Newspaper of the Air’’: Business Week; John 
Crosby, N. Y. Herald Tribune; Leonard Engel, 
free lance reporter. 

Silurian Society Award, eae | Richards, of 
the New York Journal-American for article on 
visits by State Senator Arthur H. Wicks to Joe 
Fay, in Sing Sing Prison. ; 


Westinghouse Science Writing under American 
Ass’n for Advancement of Sciences, page 513. 

William the Silent Award, annually since 1950, 
given by the people of The Netherlands through 
the Knickerbocker Magazine, as a living memorial 
to American newspapermen who lost their lives in 
a Bombay plane crash July 12, 1949. To an 


7 


American journalist who writes the best Nether- 
lands-connected s in 

or magazine. 1 rosby S. Noyes, Washington 
wee Star; Rodney L. Odell, Passaic (N. J.) 
> Newspaper Enter- 


award for ‘‘contributing most to the understand- 
She international problems.”’ 

oman’s Press Club of New York. 1954—Edward 
J. Mowery, for articles on the narcotics problem 
in N. Y. World-Telegram and Sun. 


Pulitzer Prizes, see page 503. 


LAETARE MEDAL 
Annually since 1883 by the University of Notre 
Dame, as a symbol of ‘ides Pri Catholic ideals. to 
an outstanding Catholic. 1954—Jefferson Caffery, 
U. S. Ambassador to Egypt. 


LAMME AWARD 
Estab. 1928 by American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education; a gold medal. 1954—Thorndike 


Saville. 
LASKER AWARDS 

By the American Heart Assn., $1,000 and gold 
statuette of Winged Victory of Samothrace, sym- 
bolizing a ‘‘distinguished achievement in the field 
of cardio-vascular diseases.’’ 1954—Dr. Albert- 
Gyorgyi, director of Inst. of Muscle Research, 
Woods Hole, Mass. 

By the American Public Health Assn. for the 
Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation, for ‘‘out- 
standing contributions in medical research and 
public health,’’ $1,000 each. 1954—Dr. Helen. Taus- 
sig, blue-baby surgery pioneer; Dr. Leona Baum- 
gartner, N. Y. City Health Commissioner; Dr. 
Edwin B. Astwood, Tufts Medical Coll.; Dr. 
John F. Enders, Harvard Med. Sch,;~and the 
Streptococcal Disease Laboratory of the Armed 
Forces Epidemiological Board. 

By the Planned Parenthood Federation of Amer- 
ica, for ‘‘the most significant contribution to re- 
search in human fertility and for meritorious pub- 
lic health service. Two annually, each $500 with 
a@ scroll. 1954—Mrs. Elise Ottesen-Jensen, founder 
and president of National League for Sexual En- 
lightenment, Sweden; Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
pastor emeritus, Riverside Church, New York City, 
for “espousing the ethical values of family plan- 
ning for the advancement of Christian life.’’ 

LIMITED EDITIONS CLUB 

To commemorate its 25th anniversary the Club 
in 1954 replaced its gold medal by 25 silver medals 
to persons distinguished in the book world. 

Authozs: Van Wyck Brooks, Rachel Carson, 
Bernard De Voto, William ‘aulkner, Robert 
Frost, Ernest Hemingway, H. L. Mencken, Samuel 
Eliot Morison, Carl Sandburg, John Steinbeck. 

‘Book Desiners: W. A. Dwiggins, Bruce Rogers, 
Carl Purington Rollins. 

Tilustrators: Boris Artzybasheff, Ludwig Bemel- 
mans, Thomas Maitland Cleland, Fritz Eichen- 
berg, Féodor pf eanked Lynd Ward, Reginald 
Marsh, Edward A. son. 

Printers: Elmer Adler, Joseph Blumenthal, Ed- 
win Grabhorn, Lakeside Press. 

JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 

By American Library Association, annually, for 
notable professional achievement in any field of 
library, oot $500. Donor, Mr. Lippincott. 
1954—Jack ~Daiton, Alderman Library, Un. of 
Va., Charlottesville, Va. 

LOUBAT PRIZES 

Estab. 1943 by Joseph F. Loubat and awarded 
at Columbia Univ., for best works printed and 
published in the English language on history, 
geography, archaeology, ethnology, philology, or 
Pear inmatics of North America. Every five years. 
1953—Mitford M.*Mathews, for A Dictionary of 
Americanisms, and James G. Randall, for Lincoln, 
the President. $1,000 each. Ralph Hall Brown, 
for Historical Geography of the U. S., $500. 


NIC DISTINGUISHED ACHIEVEMENT 
Eee AWARD 


he Grand Lodge of Masons of N. Y. State, 
any. 1954—Thomas J. Watson, American 
industrialist and humanitarian. 
RICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL 
ce Seo ds nin B Powell. Holley 
Medal: 1954—Edwin B. Powell. 
Metals Walter A. Shewhart. Worcester Reed 
Warner Medal: Joseph H. Keenan. 
cgirt MOG ia er merviés Com 
ally, by the C ommunity = 
ueees for ean outstanding job in the field of 
health and welfare.’’ 1954—Drs. W. C. and Karl 
Menninger, for development of improved methods 
of training and preventing mental diseases: $500 
and a plaque to each recipient. 
PASSANO AWARD) 
Estab. 1943, by the William & Wilkins Co., Bal- 
timore, named for Edward B. Passano, $5,000 for 
clinical medical research. 
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oll 


1954—Dr. Homer W. Smith, N. ¥. Univ., for 
contributions on the physiology of the kidney. 


PHILADELPHIA AWARD 
Estab. 1921 by Edward W. Bok; a medal and 
$10,000 annually to a citizen of Philadelphia for 
“advancing the best and largest interests of the 
community of which Philadelphia is the center.’’ 
1954—George Wharton Pepper, former U. S. 
Senator, trustee of Univ. of Penn. 


Poetry Awards 

Academy of American Poets Fellowship, annu- 
ally since 1934 to Americans who have distin- 
guished themselves in poetry, 1954—Louise Town- 
send Nicholl, a stipend of $5,000 for one year; 
Witter Bynner, gold medal and $100. 

Avery and Jule Hopwood Awards, page 510. 

Bollingen Prize in Poetry, Yale Univ. Library, 
estab. 1949; $1,000. 1954—W. H. Auden. 

Boréstone Poetry Awards, formerly , Poetry 
Awards (name changed, 1953). 1954—Leah Bodine 
Drake, for The Tilting Dust, $1250; Paul §S. 
Nickerson, for second edition of The Edge of 
Light, $1,000; Robert Hillyer, for The Bats, $300. 

darriet Monroe Poetry e, by the Univ. of 
Chicago, to a poet of distinction or of distinguish- 
ing promise, $500. Not given annually, 1954— 
Leonie Adams. 

Pe ae Book Award, gold medal. 1954—Conrad 
en. 

Poetry Awards, of Modern Poetry Assn. Chicago. 
1953—Levinson Prize, Vernon Waikins. Oscar 
Blumenthal Prize, William Meredith. Eunice 
Tiutjens Memorial Prize, Elder Olson. Harriet 
Monroe Memorial Prize, Ruth Herschberger. Bess 
Hokin Prize, Ruth Stone. Union League Civic and 
Arts Foundation Prize, Robert Penn Warren. 
Each, $100. 

Poetry Society of America, annual awards: 1954 
—PSA Award: Ruth Forbes Sherry, $100; Arthur 
M. Sampley, $50. Alexander Droutzkoy Memorial 
Award, Witter Bynner, gold medal and $100. 
Shelley Memorial Award, Leonie Adams. 


DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC SERVICE AWARD 

U. S. Navy’s highest civilian citation. 1954— 
Alfred C. Castle, Mrs. Ruth Wilson DelLisser, 
Ralph A. Bard, Carl Stockholm, Robert Crown, 
Seth Gooder, Major Lenox R. Lohr, William V. 
Kahler, and John E. Kavanaugh. 

Pulitzer Prizes, see page 503. 

Yale Series of Younger Poets. 1954—Edgar Bo- 
gardus, for Various Jangling Keys. Contest is open 
to poets under 40 who have not previously pub- 
lished a book of verse. 


PUTNAM MEMORIAL AWARD 
Estab. 1949 in honor of Emily James Smith Put- 
nam, first dean of Barnard College, for creative 
writing, open to all undergraduates of Barnard, 
ee 1954—Audrey Gellen, $400; Lilian Firestone, 


Radio and Television Awards 

Academy of Television Arts and Sciences, an- 
nually since 1948, ‘‘Emmy’’ statuettes. 1953: 
U. S. Steel Hour (dramatic program); I Love 
Lucy (situation comedy); See It Now (news or 
sports); Victory at Sea (public affairs); Kukla, 
Fran, and Ollie (children’s);. Make Room for 
Daddy and U. S. Steel Hour (tie, for best new 
program); Donald O’Connor, on Colgate Comedy 
Hour (bést male star of regular series): Eve 
Arden, on Our Miss Brooks (best female star of 
regular series); Art Carney, on Jackie Gleason 
Show (best series supporting actor); Dragnet (best 
mystery, action or adventure); I’ve Got a Secret 
and What’s My Line (tie, for best audience-par- 
ticipation quiz or panel program); Vivian Vance, 
on I Love Lucy (best series supporting actress): 
Edward R. Murrow, See It Now and Person to 
Person (most outstanding personality.) 

Student Composers Radio Awards, estab. 1951 
by Broadcast Music, Inc., $7,500 annually in 
scholarships and subsistence prizes to student 
composers in U. S. and Canada. 1953—Donald 
Scavarda, $2,000; Higo H. Harada, $1,500; Attilio 
(Teo) Macera, $1,000; Donald Martino and Domi- 
nick Argento, $750 each; Ramiro Cortes, $500. 
Secondary age group: Michael Kassler (12), 
David Ward-Steinman (17), and William Eldon 
Bolcom (15), $250 each. E i 

George Foster Peabody Radio and Television 
Awards, estab. 1940 ‘‘to perpetuate the memory 
of George Foster Peabody, benefactor and life 
trustee of the University of Georgia.’’ Designed 
to honor meritorious service by broadcasters. 1954 
—Radio News—Chet Huntley, KABC (A.B.C,), Los 
Angeles. Television: News—Gerald W. Johnson, 
WAAM, Baltimore; Music—N.B.C. Television 
Opera Theatre; Entertainment (a double award) 
—Television Playhouse (N.B.C.), and Imogene 
Coca (N.B.C.); Education (a double award)— 
Cavalcade of Books, KNXT (C.B.S.), Los Angeles, 
and WCBS-TV Camera Three, New York; Promo- 
tion of International Understanding—Coverage of 
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ronation British Broadcasting Corporation. 
Public Beriins: by ional radio-television sta- 
tion—WSB-AM-FM-TV CR A 3 i 
‘hoes for Atay te Des Rust from Radio, 
and other public s ng d 
Your Health’’; by a local radio station—WBAW, 
Barnwell, S. C., especially for ‘‘Church of Your 
Choice.’””’ Special Award: Edward R. Murrow 
(C.B.S.). 
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ate eanvice rivate citizen 
yu service by a private citizen. 
. ALL-AMERICA ROSE SELECTIONS 

Chosen annually by that group. 1954 introduc- 
tions—Mojave, hybrid tea rose, by Herbert C. 
Swim, Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Calif.; Lili- 
bet, floribunda rose, by Robert Lindquist, Howard 
Rose Co., Hemet, Calif.; Queen Elizabeth, grandi- 
flora rose, by Dr. Walter E. Lammerts, of Des- 
canso Distributors, Livermore, Calif., intro. by 
Germain’s Inc., Van Nuys, Calif. 

ROTARY FELLOWSHIPS 

Established in 1947, to promote international 
understanding, Rotary International has awarded 
601 fellowships to outstanding college graduates, 
age 20 to 29, from 57 countries, for one year of 
study abroad as Rotary ambassadors of good will. 
Grants average $2,500. Total grants amount to 
more than_ $1,500,000. 

SALVATION ARMY AWARD 

coda 1949. 1954—W. F. (Billy) Graham, evan- 
gelist. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT 

OF SCIENCE 

Newcomb Cleveland Prize, estab. 1923 by New- 
comb Cleveland to the author of a paper presented 
at the annual meeting and representing a contri- 
bution to science; $1,000. 1953—Harry Commoner 
(plant physiology) for a paper Studies on the 
Biosynthesis of Tobacco Mosaic Virus. : 

Theobold Smith Award in Medical Sciences, 
estab. 1936 by Eli a Co. Bronze medal and 

. 1953—Irving . London, of Columbia 

, for contributions in the fields of Porphy- 
rin, Cholesterol, and Protein Metabolism. 

Westinghouse Science Writing Award, estab. 
1946 from a fund granted by the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation, to stimulate interest 
among young writers, and encourage high stand- 
ards of science writing in newspapers and maga- 
zines, $1,000 each. 1953—Nathan S. Haseltine, for 
series of three stories on convict volunteers as 
subjects in experimental medicine, pub. in Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post, and Eric Hodgins, for Power 
from the Sun, pub. in Fortune. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION _ 

1954: 123 awards worth $1,332,000 for medical, 
biological and physical research. Largest awards: 
M, J. Coon, Univ. of Pennsylvania, $25,000; K. W. 
Cooper, Univ. of Rochester, $24,000; E. F. Adolph, 
same; M. Levy, New York Univ., ‘$18,000; C. R. 
Parks, Vanderbilt Univ., $16,000; H. A. Sheraga, 
Cornell, $15,500; E. C. Polland and F. Hutchinson, 
Yale, $13,000; R. H. McBee, Montana State College, 
$12,000. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 

1954 Awards: Cyrus B. Comstock Prize, $4,000, 
given every five years—Dr. William Shockley, 
Bell Laboratories, Ind. John T. Curty Medal— 
(awarded at intervals) Dr. Vannevar Bush, Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. Daniel Grand 
Elliot .Medal—1950 (latest award), Dr. Ray- 
mond C. Osborn. 


NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 
1954—Lindsey Morris Memorial Prize: Gleb 
Derjuinsky, for 3 Reliefs in Wood, $150. Mr. Louis 
Bennett Prize: Frank Eliscu, for small sculpture. 
Herbert Adams Memorial Award Medal: Jean 
de Marco, for photograph of his Pieta, for How- 
ard Hall, Notre Dame Univ. 
CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 
By the Women’s National Book Association, a 
bronze plaque annually, since 1940, for distin- 
guished service in books. 1954—Elizabeth Gray 


Vining. 
SOCIAL SCIENCES AWARD 

Estab. 1913 by the National Institute of Social 
Sciences. 1954—Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith, Mrs. Lytle Hull. 

SPINGARN MEDAL 

Estab. 1914 by Joel E. Spingarn. Awarded an- 
nually by the National Assn. for the Advancement 
of Colored People, for the highest achievement 
of an American Negro. 1953—Dr. Theodore K. 
Lawless, of Northwestern Un., Chicago, Ill. 


Theatre Awards 


Antoinette Perry Awards (Tonys), 


annually 


Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 
are season of 1946-47, 


Performances: 
dine; David Wayne, in 
Moon. 


si winners: 
Alfred Drake, in Kismet; Dolores Gray, in Carni- 
ders Can-Can; Jo 


Kerr, 
Belafonte, in John 
Murray Anderson’s Almanac. 

Clarence Derwent Awards, for best non-featured 
performances by an actress and actor during the 
season, $500 each. 1954—Davis Lewis, in King oi 
Hearts; Lola D’Annunzio, in The Girl on the 
Via Flaminia. 

Donaldson Awards, 1953-54 Season: Play, The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, by John Patrick. 
Musical, The Golden Apple, by John LaTouche 


Wie, ee and Wymipaty: Lieyd Nolan. ie The 
err, ‘ea and Sympathy; Llo olan, 
musical) Shirley 


Caine Mutiny Court al; 

Booth, By the Beautiful Sea; Alfred Drake, 

uae eames Supporting Actors: Jo Van Fleet, in 
e 


Gwen Verdon; Jonathan Lucas, in Thi 
Apple. Debut performances: Deborah Kerr; Louis 
Jordan, in The Immoralist; (musical) Hermione 
Gingold and Billy De Wolfe, in John Murray An- 
derson’s Almanac. Direction: Elia Kazan, for Tea 
and Sympathy; Albert Marre, for Kismet. Set- 
tings: Peter Larkin, for Teahouse; William and 
Jean Eckart, for The Golden Apple. Costumes: 
Richard Whorf, for Ondine; Lemuel Ayers, for 
Kismet. Book and Lyrics: John Latouche, for The 
Golden Apple:.Composer: Alexander Borodin, for 
en S Kismet. Choreography: Michael Kidd, 
in Can-Can. 


Avery and Jule Hopwood Awards, page 510. 


New York Drama Critics Circle, 1953-54 Season; 
New American play, The Teahouse of the August 
Moon, by John Patrick. Foreign play, Ondine, by 
Jean Giraudoux (adaptation by Maurice Valency). 
Musical, The Golden Apple, by John Latouche and 
Jerome Moross. 

Pulitzer Prizes, see page 503. 

Shubert Foundation Award, first of an annual; 
a gold medal. 1954—Victor Borge, ‘‘in recogni- 
tion of the most etal individual contribu- 
tion to the New York theatrical season of 1953-54. 

Variety Il of N. Y. drama critics. 1953-54 
season: Actor, Lloyd Nolan, The Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial; actress, Audrey Hepburn, Ondine, 
and Deborah Kerr, Tea and Sympathy. Musical 
play—Actor, Alfred Drake, Kismet; actress, 
Shirley Booth, By the Beautiful Sea and Renee 
Jeanmaire, The Girl in the Pink Tights. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 

Trudeau Medal, annually since 1926 for ‘the 
most meritorious contribution on the cause, pre- 
vention or treatment of tuberculosis.” 1954—Dr. 
Edgar M. Medlar, of Hermann M. Biggs Memorial 
Hospital, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Will Ross Medal, estab. 1952 to be awarded an- 
nually ‘“‘to a person who has made outstanding 
and distinguished contribution to the tuberculosis 
control field other than that of the medical 
sciences.’’ 1954—Leigh Mitchell Hodges, former 
columnist Phila. North American (posthumous). 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS AUXILIARY 

Since 1935. From 25,057 essays, all on the theme, 
Build Through Citizenship. 1954—Sherrie Woodall, 
$1,000; Sue Yasgur, $500; Sheila Ann Young, 
$250; Patricia Ann Fraase, $100. 

WEST SIDE ASSN. OF COMMERCE AWARD 

Annually by the Association (New York City) 
to ‘‘the person who has done most in the interest 
of the nation.’’ Gold medal and citation. 1954— 
Herbert Hoover. 


WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Estab, 1942 by Westinghouse Educational Foun- 
dation for high school senior science students. 
1953—E,. Alan Phillips, 15, of Lincoln, Mass., 
$2,800; Paul H. Monsky, 16, of Brooklyn, N. Cs, 
$2,000; 8 scholarships of $400 each, 30 of $100 each. 


STEPHEN WISE AWARD 

Estab. 1949 by the American Jewish Congress to 
mark the 75th birthday of its founder and first 
president, Four: annual awards for outstanding 
service in the fields of human rights, Jewish edu- 
cation, Jewish welfare throughout the world, and 
the development of Israel. Hach award a scroll 
and $1,000 in cash. 

1$54—Dr, Walter Clay Lowdermilk, Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman, Youth Aliyah, and Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 


 — ~~ 


. Special Awards, Grants, Fellowships 513 
Medals and Citations of the U. S. Armed Forces 


Medal of Honor (Army): Awarded in the name 
of Congress to an officer or enlisted man of the 
Army who, in actual conflict with an enemy, dis- 
tinguishes conspicuously by gallantry 
and intrepidity at the risk of his life and above 
and beyond the call of duty. 

Medal of Honor (Navy): Awarded in the name 
of Congress to any person who, while in the 
naval service of the United States shall, in action 
involving actual combat with the enemy, or in 
the line of his profession, distinguish himself 
conspicuously by gallantry and intrepidity at the 
risk of his life over and beyond the call of duty 
and without detriment to the mission. 

Navy Cross: To any person serving with the 
naval service of the United States who distin- 
guishes himself by extraordinary heroism in 
connection with military opergtions. 

Distinguished Service Cross (Army): To any 
person who, while serving in any capacity with 
the Army of the United States, has distinguished 
himself by extraordinary heroism in connection 
with military operations against an armed enemy. 

Distinguished Service Medal (Navy): To any 
person who, while serving in any capacity with 
the Navy of the United States, has distinguished 
himself by exceptionally meritorious service to 
the Government in a duty of great responsibility. 

Distinguished Service Medal (Army): To any 
person who, while serving in any capacity with 
the Army of the United States, has distinguished 
himself by exceptionally meritorious service to 
the Government in a duty of great responsibility. 

Legion of Merit (Army and Navy): To personnel 
of the armed forces of the United States and the 
Philippines, and personnel of the armed forces 
of friendly foreign nations, who have distinguished 
themselves by exceptionally meritorious conduct 
in the performance of outstanding services. 

Silver Star Medal (Army and Navy): To any 
person who, while serving in any capacity with 
the Army or Navy of the United States, has dis- 
tinguished himself conspicuously by gallantry and 
intrepidity in action, not sufficient to justify the 
Medal of Honor or Navy Cross or D. S. C. 

Distinguished Flying Cross (Army and Navy): 
To any person who, while serving in any capacity 
with the Air Corps of the Army, National Guard, 
and Organized Reserves, or with U. S. Navy, 
Marine Corps or Coast Guard, has distinguished 
himself by heroism or extraordinary achievement 
while participating in aerial flight. Members of 
military naval or air forces of foreign govern- 
ments while serving with the United States. 

Navy and Marine Corps Medal: To any person 
who, while serving in any capacity with the U. S. 
Navy or Marine Corps, including Reserves, shall 
have distinguished himself or herself by heroism 
not involving actual conflict with an enemy, or 
to any person to whom the Secretary of the Navy 
has formerly awarded a letter of commendation 
for heroism, subject to approval of the Board of 
Decorations and Medals. 


Bronze Star Medal (Army and Navy): To any 
person serving with Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
or Coast Guard who distinguishes himself by 
heroic or meritorious achievement or service, not 
involving participation in aerial flight, in con- 
nection with military or naval operations against 
an enemy. ; 

Soldier’s Medal (Army): To military personnel 
of the Army of the United States and to members 
of the Navy, Marine Corps and foreign military 
personnel serving with the Army who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by heroism not involving 
actual conflict with.an enemy. 

Air Medal (Army and Navy): To any person 
who, while serving with Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps or Coast Guard of the United States in any 
capacity, distinguishes himself by meritorious 
achievement while participating in an aerial flight. 

Presidential Unit Citation (Navy): To any ship, 
aircraft or naval unit, any marine aircraft de- 
tachment or higher unit for outstanding per- 
formance in action. 

Purple Heart (Army and Navy): To persons 
wounded in action against the enemy of the 
United States, while serving with the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, or Coast Guard of the United States 
or as a result of act of such enemy, if wound 
necessitated treatment by a medical officer. Also 
to next of kin of persons killed in action. 

Organization Citation (Army): To organizations, 
units, detachments or installation of the Army 
of the United States or the Army of the Philippine 
Commonwealth for outstanding performance of 
duty in action. 

Merchant Marine Combat Bar: Issued to crew 
members of merchant ships attacked. Any crew 
member forced to abandon his vessel is awarded 
a silver star to be attached to bar. 

Service ribbons or bars are ordinarily worn 
with service dress. In peacetime the decorations 
and medals are worn on formal occasions. 

Army decoration service ribbons are worn in 
the sequence of importance starting on the top 
row toward center of body and reading toward 
left arm, followed by medal service ribbons in 
sequence earned. 

Navy and Marine Corps ribbons are worn in 
prescribed order in horizontal rows of three each 
on left breast without space between ribbons in 
same row. 

In the Army, for each succeeding accomplish- 
ment sufficient to justify a second similar décora- 
tion, a bronze oak leaf cluster is awarded to be 
worn on the suspension ribbon or the correspond- 
ing service ribbon. A silver oak leaf cluster is 
awarded to persons with five awards. 

In the Navy a gold star is awarded under simi- 
lar circumstances. Bronze stars on ribbons have 
different mesnings with different medals. 

Bronze stars on Army and Navy theater rib- 
bons denote participation in battles and engage- 
ments respectively. Five such bronze stars may 
be replaced by a single silver bar. 


Five Nobel Prizes to Americans in One Year 


Five Americans received a Nobel prize for dis- 
tinguished work in their respective professions in 
1954. The prizes were given in Stockholm by the 
Royal Caroline Institute and consist of gold 
medals and monetary awards of $35,066 each. Two 
additional prizes’ went to European scientists. The 
complete list of prize-winners over the years is 
published on pages 502-503. 

The award for literature went to Ernest Hem- 
ingway, 56, famous for his adventures as hunter 
and war correspondent as well as author of best- 
selling books, of which A Farewell to Arms, The 
Sun Also Rises, For Whom the Bell Tolls and 
his most recent novelette, The Old Man and the 
Sea, are the best-known. The last-named, which 
won a Pulitzer prize, is credited with swinging 
the Nobel award in his favor. Hemingway said 
he was “pleased and proud’ to get the Nobel 
award, but thought Isak Dinesen and Carl Sand- 
burg would have been more deserving of it. 

The award for chemistry went to Linus Paul- 
ing, 53, professor in the California Institute of 
Technology, ‘‘for his work on the nature of 
chemical bonds, especially as applied to the struc- 
ture of complicated substances,’’ such as the 
molecular structure of proteins. He is a native 
of Portland, Ore., and has taught at the Uni- 
versity of California, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the University of Chicago and Oxford 


University. He was a member of the explosives 
division of the National Defense Research Com- 
mission, 1942-45 and of the Research Board for 
National Security (1945-46). His Nature of the 
Chemical Bond was published in 1939. 

Three American scientists shared the Nobel 
award for medicine and physiology: Dr. John 
Franklin Enders, 57, of Harvard Medical School; 
Dr. Thomas H. Weller, 37, of Harvard School 
of Public Health, and Dr. Frederick Robbins, 38, 
of Western Reserve Medical School, Cleveland, O. 
They had developed by 1949 a technique for grow- 
ing polio virus in test tubes on non-neryous tissue, 
thus preparing the way for a polio vaccine. For- 
merly such virus was grown in living monkeys and 
subject to contamination. 

Nobel awards in physics went to two German- 
born scientists: Dr. Max Born, 73, former pro- 
fessor at Goettingen, Cambridge and Edinburgh 
and now in retirement in Germany and Dr. 
Walther Bothe, 63, of the Max Planck Institute 
at Heidelberg University. Dr. Born’s work dealt 
with phases of the atom. The award was made for 
“fundamental works in quantum mechanics, es~ 
pecially the statistical interpretation of wave 
function.’’ Dr. Bothe received the award for 
studies in cosmic radiation which have led to 2 
precision instrument enabling scientists to meas- 
ure minute time spaces within the atom. 


Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards ; 


Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards 
Source: Academy of Motion Picture Arts and,Sciences 


1927-28 
Actor: Emil Jannings, “Way of All Flesh.” 
Actress: Janet Gaynor, ‘Seventh Heaven.” 


Picture: ‘‘Wings,”’ Reger 


Actor: Warner Baxter, ‘‘In Z0 
Actress: Mary Pickford, “Coquette. 
Picture: ‘‘Broadway prpeeea M-G-M. 


29-. 
Actor: George Arliss, ‘‘Disraeli.”’ 
Actress: Norma Shearer, “Divorcee 


Picture: ‘‘All Quiet on the Western “Front,” Uni- 
versal. 1930-31 


Actor: Lionel Barrymore, “Fr 


ee Soul.” 

Actress: Marie Dressler. ‘‘“Min and Bill.” 
Picture: “Cimarron,” Aen 
Actor: Fredric March, ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 
a ae Helen Hayes, “The Sin of Madelon 
Picture: ‘‘Grand Hotel,’?’ M-G-M. 
ppesial Award: Walt Disney for creation of Mickey 

ouse, 


932-33 
ee eae Laughton, ‘“‘The Private Life of 
enry V 4 
Actress: Katharine Hepburn, sMiprning Glory.’ 
Picture: ‘‘Cavalcade,’’ Fox Film Corp 
1934 
Actor: Clark Gable, ‘‘It Happened One Night.” 
ee Claudette Colbert, “It Happened One 
ight.” 
Picture: ‘‘It Happened One Night,’’ Columbia. 
1935 


Actor: Victor McLaglen, ‘‘The Informer.” 
Actress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Dangerous.”’ 
Picture: ‘‘Mutiny on the’ Bounty.’’ M-G-M. 


: 1936 
Actor: Paul Muni, ‘‘The Story of Louis Pasteur.” 
eer (supporting role): Walter Brennan, ‘‘Come 
an 
Actress: Luise Rainer, ‘‘The Great Ziegfeld.” 
Actress (supporting role): Gale Sondergaard, ‘‘An- 
thony Adverse 
Picture; ‘“The Great Ziegfeld,’’ M-G-M. 
1937 


Actor: Spencer Tracy, 


“Captains Courageous.” 
Actor (supporting role): 


Joseph Schildkraut, ‘‘The 
Life of Emile Zola.” 


Actress: Luise Rainer, ‘‘The Good Earth.”’ 
Actress (supporting role); Alice Brady, “In Old 


The Life of Emile Zola,’’ Warner 


Irving G. *Tnalberg Memorial Award: To Darryl 
F. Zanuck. 1928 

Actor: Spencer Tracy, ‘‘Boys Town.”’ 

Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan, 


tucky.’ 
Actress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Jezebel.’’ 
Actress (supporting role): Fay ‘Bainter, ‘Jezebel.’ 
Picture: ‘‘You Can't Take It With You,’’ Columbia. 
Ee G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Hal B. 
allis. 


1939 
Actor: Robert Donat, ‘‘Goodbye Mr. Chi 


Actor (supporting role): Thomas Mitchell, ‘‘Stage- 
coach.’ 


Actress: Vivien Leigh, ‘‘Gone with the Wind.”’ 
Actress ther Wind. role); Hattie McDaniel, “‘Gone 


With th 
Picture: ‘‘Gone With the Wind,” Selznick Inter- 
Irving es Thalberg Memorial Award: David O. 


“Ken- 


national. 
Selznick. 1940 
Actor: James Stewart, ‘‘The Philadelphia Story.” 
Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan, ‘‘The 
Westerner.”’ 
Actress: Ginger Rogers, ‘‘Kitty Foyle.” 
Actress (supporting | role): Jane Darwell, 
Grapes of Wrath.’ 
Picture: ‘‘Rebecca,’’ Selznick International. 


“The 


1941 
Actor: Gary Cooper, ‘‘Sergeant York.’’ 
Actor (supporting role): Donald Crisp, ‘‘How Green 
Was My Valley.’ 
Actress: Joan Fontaine, ‘Suspicion.’ 
Actress (supporting role): Mary Astor, ‘‘The Great 


Lie. 
“How Green Was My Valley,’’ 20th 


Picture: 
Century-Fox 
Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Walt Disney. 
1942 
Actor: James Cagney, ‘‘Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
Actor (supporting role): Van Heflin, rey nny 


Eager.’ 
Actress: Greer Garson, ‘‘Mrs. Miniver.’’ 
Actress (supporting role): Teresa Wright, 
“‘Mrs. Miniver,’’ M-G-M. 


“Mrs. 
Miniver.’’ 
Irving G. Thalberg Memorial 


Picture: 


Award’ Sidney 


Franklin for the most consistent high quality of 
production. re atom 
Actor: Paul Lukas, 
Actor (sup pporting 1 role): ohana Soen 0 ‘erhe 
Me 


More = 
Actress: er Jones, ‘“The Song of Lat plea 
Actress (supporting role) : Katina Paxinou, ‘ 
Whom th ll Tolls.’ 


Picture: ‘Caontlanon. ” Warner Brothers. 
Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Hal B. Wallis 


Actor: Bing C ‘Going 
Actor Gupporting role): Barry y Fitzectald, “Going 


Actress: Ingrid “Gaslight.’’ E 

Actress (support Tole): : Ethel Barrymore, “None 
But the mare: 

“Going My Way,” Paramount. 


1945 
Actor: Ray Milland, “‘The Lost Weekend.” 
Actor (supporting tole): James Dunn, “A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn.’”’ 
Actress: Joan Crawford, ‘‘Mildred Pi 
canoes (supporting role): Anne Bere of wational 


Picture: “The Lost Weekend, »* Paramount. 

ete Fredric March. “The Best Years of Our 

Actor (supporting role): “The 
Best Years of Our Lives.’’ 

Actress: Olivia de Havilland, ‘““‘To Each His Own.”’ 

Actress | (supporting role): Anne Baxter, ‘The 
Razor's Edge.”’ 


Picture: ‘‘The Best Years of Our Lives,’”’ Samuel 
Goldwyn, RKO. 


1947 
Actor: Ronald Colman, ‘‘A Double Life.’ 
Actor (supporting role): Edmund Gwenn, ‘‘Miracle 


on 34th S 
“The Farmer’s Daughter.”’ 


Picture: 


Actress: Loretta Young, 
Actress (supporting roje): Celeste Holm, “Gentle- 
man’s Agreem ie 
Sure: “Gentleman’s Agreement.”’ 20th Century- 
‘OX. 


1948 
Actor: Laurence Olivier, *‘Hamlet.’’ 
Actor (uoneriee role): Walter Huston, ‘Treasure 
of Sierra Madre.’ 
Actress: Jane Wyman, ‘‘Jo! Belinda.” 
Claire Trevor, ‘‘Key 


Apress (supporting role): 

argo.’? 

Picture: ‘Hamlet’; Two Cities Film, Universal-In- 
ternational (British). 

Actor: Broderick Crawford, ‘‘All the King’s Men,” 
Robert Rossen Production. > 

Actor (supporting role): Dean Jagger, ‘‘Twelve 
O'Clock High.’ 

Actress: Olivia de Havilland, ‘‘The Heiress.”’ 

Actress (supporting role): Mercedes McCambridge, 
“All the King’s Men.’’ 

Picture: ‘‘All the King’s Men,’’ Columbia. 

1950 

Actor: Jose Ferrer, ‘‘Cyrano ue Bergerac,”” a 
Stanley Kramer Production, U.A 

Actor (supporting role): George Sanders, ‘All 
About Eve,’’ 20th Century-Fox. 

Actress: Judy Holliday, ‘‘Born Yesterday,’’ Colum- 

Actress (supporting role): Josephine Hull, ‘‘Har- 


vey,’ Universal-International. 
Picture: ‘‘All About Eve,’’ 20th Century-Fox. 


1951 

Actor: Humphrey Bogart, “‘The African Queen,” 
Horizon Enterprises, Inc., U.A. 

Actor (supporting role): Karl Malden, ‘‘A Street- 

car Named Desire,’’ Charles K. Feldman, Group 

Prod., Warner Bros. 


Actress: Vivien Leigh, “A Streetcar Named 
esire,’’ 
Actress (supporting Tole) : Kim Hunter, “A 


Streetcar Named Desire.’’ 


Picture: ‘“‘An American in Paris,’’ M-G-M. 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Arthur 
Freed. 1952 

Actor: Gary Cooper, ‘‘High Noon.’’ 

Actor (supporting role): Anthony Quinn, “Viva 


Zapata! 
Actress: ponley apogee les Gl tee DitiS Sheba."* 
SS (supporting role oria Grahame, ‘ 
is ped ee The ae eae ‘ ang 
es icture: “The Greatest Show On FE: Re 
Cecil B, DeMille, Paramount. pee 


1953 
Actor: William Holden, ‘‘Stalag 17,” Paramount. 
Actor (supporting role): 


Frank Sinatra, “From 

Here To Eternity,’’ Columbia. 

Actress: Audrey Hepburn, ‘‘Roman Holiday,’ 
Paramount. 


Motion Picture Awards; Miss America 


Actress (supporting ete Donna Reed, ‘From 
Here To rnity,’”? Columbia. 
Best Picture: ‘‘From Here To Eternity,’’ Colum- 


bia. 

Direction: Fred Zinnemann, “From Here To 
Eternity,’’ Columbia. 

Art Direction: (black and white) Cedric Gibbons 
and Edward Carfagno, ‘‘Julius Caesar,”? M-G- 
M; (color) Lyle Wheeler and.George W. Davis, 

'The Robe,’”’ 20th Century-Fox. 
Set Direction: (black and white) Edwin B. Willis 
d Hugh “Julius : G-M; 

) “The 
Burnett 

Columbia; 


an 
(color 
Ro 


be,” 
Cinematogra; 
Guffy, ‘ 


EE 


“The Robe,” 
20th Century-Fox. 
Film A 


William Lyon, “From Here To |, 


Editing: 
Eternity,’? Columbia. 

Music: (scoring musical picture) Alfred Newman, 
“Call Me Madam,” 20th Century-Fox; (music 
score of a dramatic or comedy picture) Pronis- 
lau Kaper, ‘‘Lili,’’ M-G-M;.- (song) ‘‘Secret 
Love,’”’ from ‘‘Calamity Jane.’’ 

Short Subjects: ‘‘Toot, Whistle, Plunk Boom,’’ 
Walt Disney Productions, Buena Vista Film 
Distribution Co., Inc.—Walt Disney, Producer; 
(one reel) ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor Over- 


Miss America Pageant 


The Miss America Pageant of Atlantic City, 
N. J. is a resort-promotion device developed with 
great success since 1921, attracting thousands of 
visitors and getting national newspaper, radio 
and television coverage. Miss Leonora Slaughter, 
who became secretary of the board in 1935, directs 
the contest. Contestants are chosen locally by 
civic, educational and service organizations, must 
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ture,’” M-G-M,—Johnny Green, Producer; (two 
reel) ‘“‘Bear Country,’’ Walt Disney Productions, 
RKO_Radio—Walt Disney, Producer. 

Sound Recordings: ‘‘From Here To Eternity,’ Co- 
lumbia—John P. Livadary, Sound Director. 

Writing: (motion picture story), Ian McLellan 
Hunter, ‘‘Roman Holiday,’? Paramount; (sereen- 
play) Daniel Taradash, ‘‘From Here To EBtern- 
ity,’’ Columbia; (story and screenplay) Charles 
Brackett, Walter Reisch, and Richard Breen, 
“Titanic,’’ 20th Century-Fox. 

Scientific or Technical: (Class I) Fred Waller, 
Professor Henri Chretien and Earl Sponable 
Sol Halprin, Lorin Grignon, Herbert Bragg, and 
Carl Faulkner; (Class II) Reeves Soundcraft 
Corporation; (Class III) Westrex Corporation. 

ine. G. Thalberg Memorial Award: George 

vens. 

Documentary: (feature) ‘‘The Living Desert,’’ 
Walt Disney Productions, Buena Vista Film 
Distribution Co., Inc.—Walt Disney, Producer; 
(short subject) ‘“‘The Alaskan Eskimo,” Walt 
Disney Productions, RKO Radio—Walt Disney, 
Producer. 

Special aces “The War of the Worlds,’ Para- 
mount. 

Honorary: Pete Smith, for series ‘‘Pete Smith 
Specialties’; 20th Century-Fox Film Corp., 
for introducing CinemaScope; Joseph I. Breen 
for Management of Motion Picture Production 
Code; Bell and Howell Company for pioneering 
and achievements in motion picture industry. 


of Atlantic City, N. J. 


have a high school education and may come from 
the United States, Canada, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. The Scholarship Foundation, supported by 
industrial leaders, supplies the prize funds, which 
are often augmented by prizes awarded by state 
and local organizations, over $100,000 being ex- 
pended annually for this purpose. The 1954 contest 
was held Sept. 6 to 12. 


MISS AMERICA PAGEANT CONTESTANTS 


Miss America of 1955 

Miss California—Lee Ann Meriwether, San Fran- 
cisco. ($5,000 scholarship). 
Height, 5-612; bust, 3412; waist, 22; hips, 35; 
weight, 124; age, 19; hair, brown; eyes, blue- 
green. 

Runners-up 

Miss Florida—Ann Gloria Daniel, Dade City. (1st 
—$3,000 scholarship). 

Miss South Carolina—Rankin Suber, Whitmire. 
(2nd—$2,500 scholarship). ps 
Miss Pennsylvania—Barbara Sue Nager, Phila- 
delIphia. (3rd—$2,000 scholarship). 
Miss Michigan—Janice Hutton Somers, 

(4th—$1,500 scholarship). 
Semi-Finalists & Scholarship Winners 
($1,000 scholarships) 

Miss Alabama—Marilyn Jean Tate, Haleyville. 
Miss Chicago—Regina Janine Dombeck, Chicago. 
Miss District of Columbia—Linda Maud Weis- 
brod, Washington. 
Miss Ohio—Barbara Maxine Quinlan, Alliance. 
Miss Tennessee—Gerry Johnson, Nashville. 
Talent Award ($1,000 scholarship) Miss Hawaii 
—Gertrude Kapiolani Miller, Honolulu. 
Miss Congeriality ($1,000 scholarship) Miss Illi- 
nois—Patsy (Pat) Bruce, Fairfield. 
Hostess, not a contestant ($1,000 scholarship) 
Miss Atlantic City—Marilyn Ross. 


Other Contestants 


Miss Arizona—Marjorie Nylund, Phoenix. 
Miss Arkansas—Sarah Grace Martin, Little Rock. 
Miss Canada—Barbara Joan Markham, Cornwall, 


Lansing. 


Colorado—Barbara Jean Busey, Denver. 
Connecticut—Dorothy Anne Hopkins, Storrs. 
Delaware—Barbara Jane Woodall, Claymont. 
Georgia—Mary Jane Doar, Macon. 
Idaho—LaVonne Skalsky, Nampa. 
Indiana—Sue Carol Eaton, Monticello. 
Towa—Carol La Verne Morris, Ottumwa. 
Kansas—Phyllis Ruth Danielson, Wichita. 
Kentucky—Margaret Diane Hunt, Lexington. 
Louisiana—Gail Gleason, Belcher. 
Maine—Mary Ellen St. John, Old Town. 
Miss Maryland—Phyllis Yvonne Leftwich, Dun- 
dalk. 
Miss Massachusetts—Judith Drake, Fairhaven. 


Miss Minnesota—Jeanne Reince, Winona. 

Miss Mississippi—Celeste Hill Luckett, Clarksdale. 

Miss Sa aM ees Jean Wilkinson, Maple- 
wood. 

Miss Nebraska—Sandra Sue Welch, Kearney. 

Miss Nevada—Janice Elaine Babcock, Reno. 

Miss New Hampshire—Mae Nancy Allen, Epping. 

Miss New Jersey—Joan Waller, West Orange. 

Miss New York City—Heather-Jo Taferner, Pel- 
ham Manor. 

Miss North Carolina—Betty Jo Ring, Lexington. 

Miss North Dakota—Dolores Ann Paulsen, Bis- 
marck. ‘ 

gtk Oklahoma—Charlavan Baker, 
City. 

Miss Oregon—Diane Carman, Milwaukee. 

Miss Puerto Rico—Maria del Carmen Mejias, San 
Juan. 

Miss Rhode Island—Virginia Mary Gregory, Paw- 
tucket. 

Miss South Dakota—Cleo Ann Harrington, Col- 
man. 

Miss Texas—Yvonne Erwin, Dallas. 

Miss Utah—Maurine Howarth Parker, Ogden. 

Miss Vermont—Annabelle Katherine Pinkham, 
Jericho Center. 

Miss Virginia—Julie Ann Bruening, Swoope. 

Miss Washington—Frances M. Graham, Spokane. 

Miss West Virginia—Mirian Elizabeth Reep, 
Clarksburg. 

Miss Wisconsin—Dixie Ann Sarchet, Stevens 
Point. 


Oklahoma 


MISS AMERICA’S LATER CAREER 


Bess Myerson (1945), now Mrs. Alan Wayne, 
is star of the TV shows, The Big Payoff and The 
Name’s the Same. Marilyn Buferd (1946) is a 
motion picture actress. Barbara Jo Walker (1947) 
is Mrs. John V. Hummel, has 3 sons and her own 
TV show in Memphis. Bebe Shopp (1948) recently 
married Bayard David Waring, 2nd Lieut., U.S.N., 
and lives in Houston, Texas. Jacque Mercer (1949) 
is Mrs. Richard Curran and has a one-year-old 
son. Yolande Betbeze (1950-51) is the wife of 
Matthew Fox, motion picture man. Colleen Kay 
Hutchins (1952) is the wife of Dr. E. M. Vande- 
weghe in New York, N. Y. Neva Jane Langley 
(1953) is a senior is Wesleyan Conservatory. of 
Music. Evelyn Margaret Ay (1954) in 1954 married 
Fasign Carl Sempier and lives in Corpus Christi, 
Tex. 
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WORLD 


FACTS 


Geologie Eras ’ 


Source: United States Geological Survey 


The rocks composing the earth’s crust are 
yates by geologists into three great 
igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic. 

The igneous rocks have been solidified from & 
Molten condition. Those which have become solid 
after ejection upon the earth’s surface, either on 
land or below water, are known as extrusive rocks 
those which have hardened from mol material 
injected into strata below the earth’s surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Included in the extrusive 
rocks are the volcanic rocks: lavas, bombs, pumice, 
ae Sie ash and other fragmental mate: 
thrown out from volcanoes. 

Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
of sediment water (aqueous), or by wind 
The sediment may consist (1) of rock 


eolian). 
eeoants or particles of various sizes which form 
Era and Length*|/Period and Length* Epoch 
aternar Recent 
a 500-000 yrs. Pleistocene 
Cenozoic " Pliocene. 
cn snares Tertiary Miocene. 
;000, Ss, 
sa 59,000,000 yra. | Qlgocene. 
Paleocene. 
Cretaceous Late. 
70,000,000 yrs. Early. 
a ~ 
Mesozoic Late. 
Jurassic Middle. 
Ercupediate 25,000,000 yrs. | wugdle 
125,000,000 yrs. Sate: 
Triassic Middle. 
30,000,000 yrs. Rarly. 
Permian 
25,000,000 yrs. 
Carboniferous 
Pennsylvanian 
25,000,000 yrs. 
Mississippian 
30,000,000 yrs. 
[SS es 
Late. 
Devonian F 
Pola Lite 5.000.000 yrs, | Middle. 
335,000,000 yrs. —<—$—<———— 
Silurian eis 
40,000,000 yrs. | Joarly.”” 
Ordovician Late. <5 
80,000,000 yrs. Middle. 
Early. 
Late. 
Cambrian ; 
80,000,000 yrs. | Middle. 


Pre-Campbnian 1,500,000,000 yrs. (+) 


sandstone, shale, and conglomerate; (2) of the 

remains or products of animals and plants 

form certain limestones and coals; (3) the 

products of chemical action or evaporation 
salt, = etc.; (4) of a 


these mate: Tistic feature sedi- 
men deposits is a laye known as 
bedding or stratification. It is from the order of 
succession of the sedimen of 


tary 
Here en theif original characteris tosh. 
. tha eir 0! c . 
morphic rocks include gneiss, schist, slate, quartz- 
ite and marble- ; 
i Characteristic Life 


“Age of man.” Animals and plants of mod- 
ern types. 


“Age of mammals.’ Possible first sopeers 
ance of man in late Pliocene. Evolution of 
modern m: stocks. e and non- 
marine invertebrates of modern types. 
and development of highest orders of plants. 


“Age of reptiles."’ Rise and culmination of 
huge land ropuies i oeraaape First ap- 
and mamm Oo 


aring 
ing plants, including palms and hardwood 
trees appear in abundance in early Creta- 
ceous. 


“Age of amphibians.” Origin of reptiles. In- 
sects present in variety. Marine inverte- 
brates continue abundant. Dominance 
among ps or tree ferns and huge mosses. 
Earliest cone-bearing trees. 


a “Age of fishes.’ Shellfish (mollusks) also 
abundant. Culmination of brachiopods rise 
of land plants, and origin of amphibians. 


Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 
Sones and of reef-building corals, First land 
plants. 


Shell-forming sea animals, Culmination of 
the marine arthropods known as trilobites. 


First clear record of animal life. Trilobites, 
brachiopods and other sea shells. No trace 
of land animals. Algae abundant. 


First life that has left record. Algae and 
problematica. 


*Length of eras and periods follows estimates in the “Report of the National Research Council 
Committee on the Measurement of Geologic Time, 1949-1950.’’ Estimated length of Mississipian and 
Pennsylvanian periods furnished by chairman Committee on the Measurement of Geologic Time. 


Seven Wonders of the Ancient World 


Pyramids of Egypt—Built from 3000 B.C. to 
1800 B.C., the pyramids were the monumental 
tombs of Egyptian pharaohs. The oldest is at Sak- 
kara. The largest are at Gizeh, near Cairo. The 
great pyramid of Cheops covers nearly 13 acres and 
originally was 481 feet high and 756 feet square at 
the base; its size has been reduced because the fac- 
ing stone \has been removed, making its present 
height 450 feet. ‘The Sphinx is located near the 
pyramids and lately has been cleared of sand; it 
is 70 feet high, 150 feet long, and has a face 14 
feet wide. 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon—Nebuchadnezzar, 
who destroyed Solomon’s Temple, was said to have 
built gardens on terraces at Babylon for his queen, 
about 600 B.C. According to the legend there were 
five terraces, each 50 feet above the other, em- 
bellished with trees and flowers. On the flat plain 
of the Euphrates such works created stupendous ad- 
miration among the ancients. No trace of them 
remains. 

Phidias’ Statue of Zeus—The statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, province of Elias, built of marble and 
decorated with ivory and beaten gold, was made by 
Phidias after 432 B.C. Destroyed in the wars. 

‘femple at Ephesus—The temple of Artemis 
(Diana) at Ephesus, south of Smyrna, was built 
about 5 B.C. by the Ionian cities and became a 
famous shrine. It was 425 by 225 feet, had 127 col- 


umns of Parian marble each 60 feet high. It was 
set on fire by Erosthosthenes in 365 A.D. to gain 
personal notoriety. Praxiteles built its new altar. 
It was here that Paul the Apostle challenged pagan 
worship and enraged the crowd. The temple was 
despoiled by Nero and destroyed by Alaric the Goth. 

Tomb of Mausolus—When Mausolus, King of 
Caris, Asia Minor, died, his widow built a great 
marble tomb at Halicarnassus, about 325 B.C. The 
word mausoleum derives from this. The tomb was 
broken by an earthquake. In the 19th century sur- 
viving fragments were transferred to the British 
Museum. 

Colossus of Rhodes—The colossus is supposed to 
have been a bronze statue of Apollo, 100 feet high, 
erected on the island of Rhodes near Asia Minor. 
Erected about 280 B.C., the colossus was thrown 
down by an earthquake 224 B.C. After lying on the 
ground many years it was cut up for junk. The 
legend that it stood astride the channel leading 
into the post of Rhodes is without foundation. 

Pharos at Alexandria—A lighthouse built on the 
island of Pharos outside the port of Alexandria be- 
came famous under that name. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus built it about 200 B.C. and inscribed it: 
“King Ptolemy to the gods, the saviors, for the 
benefit of sailors.’’ A fire was kept burning on top. 
It was partly destroyed 400 A.D., finally levelled by 
an earthquake 1375 A.D. 
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Oceans and Seas; Man’s Dee eepest Descent 


Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, 


Ocean Characteristics—The oceans were formed 
when vaporized water in the atmosphere (formed 
by oxygen and hydrogen combining) cooled and fell 
into the oceanic basins. Continents have lost 
ground by continental creep, through gravity and 
pressure, and by silt carried down by rivers. 

A large ridge, 8,000 mi. long, separates two 
troughs in the Atlantic, the top of which is 10,000 
ft. from the bottoms. In the Indian Ocean a wider 
and lower ridge runs from India to Antarctica. A 
West Pacific ridge runs from Japan to Antarctica. 
Antarctica is joined to South America by a ridge, 
the South Antilles Arc, upon which are situated 
South Georgia, South Sandwich, South Orkney and 
South Shetland Islands. 

Salt concentration in the ocean depénds on the 
difference between precipitation and evaporation, 
but is, in general, fairly uniform with latitude. 
Maximum values, which in some locations are in 
excess of 36 parts of salt to 1000 parts of water, 
occur at about 20°N and 20°S. Minimum values 
of 35 parts per thousand and less occur around the 
equator. Toward higher latitudes values may de- 
crease to 34 parts per thousand and less. A good 
average value for ocean areas generally is 35 parts 
per thousand. 

Light scattered against molecules of water rela- 
tively free from suspended and dissolved materials 
gives the blue water typical of middle and low 
latitudes. This natural blue color combined with 
dissolved yellow substances results in a scale of 
green colors more typical of coastal waters. Water 
of yellow, brown, or red color is found in coastal 
areas only and is due to suspended materials. 

Sound travels faster in water than in air, and 
submarine sound signals are often used by light- 
houses and lightships. 


Depth of the Ocean 

The average depth of the ocean below sea level 
is 12,450 feet. The deepest place is believed to be 
in the Marianas Trench, discovered by H. M. S. 
Challenger, June 14, 1951, where a sounding of 
35,640 feet was obtained October, 1951, in latitude 
11° 19’ N., longitude 142° 15’ E., some 200 miles 
southwest of Guam. In the Mindanao Trench in 
the Philippines Archipelago (Cape Johnson Deep) 
@ sounding of 34,440 feet was obtained by the 
U.S.S. Cape Johnson, July 14, 1945, in latitude 
10° 27’ N., longitude 126° 36’ E. A sounding of 35,- 
400 ft. was reported by the German cruiser Emden 
April 29, ree in latitude 9° 41’ 18” N., longitude 
126° 50’ '50” 

In July, 960; Dr. H. H. Hess, Princeton Univ., 
and M. W. Buell, Jr., U. S. Hydrographic office, 
verified the depth of 34,440 ft., the Cape Johnson 
Deep, off Mindanao, 40 mi. N. of Emden Deep, and 
questioned accuracy of the Emden record, as pro- 
duced with inexact instruments. 

The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is a 
of Puerto Rico, 30,246 ft.,. found by U. S. 
Milwaukee, 1939; at. Lat. 19° 36’, Iong. ae 20’ 30° 
W., Lat. 19° 35’ N., Long. 68° 08’ 45” W.; in the 
Indian Ocean, 22;968; in the Arctic, 17,850; in the 
Malay, 21,342; in the Caribbean, 23,748; in the 
Mediterranean, 14,450; in the Bering, 13,422; in 
the South Pacific 30,930; in the South Atlantic 
26,575; and in Antarctic waters 14,274 ft. 

As the deepest spot in the ocean is 35,640 ft. 
below sea level, and the highest mountain, Mt. 
Everest, is over 29,000 ft. high, there is a range of 
over 64,500 ft. or over 12 mi. between the bottom 
of the sea and the top of the land. 


. Deepest Diving by Man 
Lt. Comdr. Georges Houot and Engineer Lt. 
Pierre-Henri Willm of the French Navy, who 
made several descents in their bathyscaphe in 
1953 off Toulon, on Feb. 15, 1954, reached a depth 


shington, D. C. 


of 13,287 ft., over 212 mi., off the west coast of 
Africa, 160 mi. from Dakar. Their bathyscaphe was 
designed by Prof. Auguste Piccard and revised by 
the French Navy at Toulon. It is a sphere of steel 
with a plexiglas porthole, instruments and light 
projectors, and attached-to a steel cylindrical float 
filled with gasoline, Water, which compreses the 
gasoline, sends the sphere down; ballast, in the 
form of steel pellets, is expelled to send the sphere 
up. Two men have oxygen for 32 hours. 

On Aug. 12, 1954, Comdr. Houot took the bathy- 
scaphe down 1,700 ft. 10 mi. off Toulon, France, 
to let Dr. Harold E. Edgerton, prof. of electrical 
engineering at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, take photographs of marine life with a 
camera- mounted outside the sphere and elec- 
tronic flashlights. 

Prof. Auguste Piccard and his son Jacques made 
several descents in their new bathyscaphe, the 
Trieste, in the Tyrrhenian sea near the island of 
Ponza, Italy, and on Sept. 30, 1953, reported a 
depth of 10,168 ft. 


Areas and Average Depths of the Oceans and Seas 


Sq. mi. Depth 
Oceans statute feet 
63,801, oe 14,048 
31;830;718 12,880 
28,356,276 13,002 
5,440,197) 3,953 
" 3,144,056 3,976 
1,667,762 7,270 
3145,136 4) 
5,753 4,714 
9,807 2°749 
482,317 617 
475,792 420 
382,074 " 
7 954 2,854 
222,124 308 
169,073 1,611 
163,050 180 
ulf 2,201 82 
Gulf of St. Lawrence....... 91,815 417 
Gul of Channel & Irish Sea, 68,919 190 
ot Bears a hiket eae 62,625 2,667 
A ie inc eae aaa ce 28,880 230 
Hydrosphere 139,405,199 12,451 
(Including adjacent seas) 
Pacific. . ..| 69,374,182 13,215 
41,105,436 10,932 
281925,504 12785 


Maps sometimes show a division at the equator 
of the Atlantic into the North Atlantic and the 
South Atlantic Oceans, and of the Pacific into 
the North Pacific and the South Pacific Oceans. 

The term Antarctic Ocean, used by some cartog- 
raphers is not recognized by the International 
Hydrographic Bureau of Monaco or the U. S. 
Navy Hydrographic Office, a member of that 
bureau. This term is supposed to describe the 
water surrounding the Antarctic continent, but 
its northern limits cannot be readily defined be- 
cause there are no fixed geographic points. Ocea- 
nographers, however, describe the northern limit 
as the Subtropical Convergence, a zone in which 
surface temperature drops rapidly. This line, 
usually near 40° S. Lat., shifts seasonally. 

The Malay Sea, also called the Asiatic 
Mediterranean, is defined by the International 
Hydrographic Bureau as comprising the following 
seas: Sulu, Celebes, Molukka, Halmahera, Ceram, 
Banda, Arafura, Timor, Flores, Bali, Java, Savu 
and South China; also the following gulfs: Thai- 
land, Tomini, Boni, and the following straits: 
Malacca, Singapore and Makassar. 


Size and Dimensions of the Earth 
Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. C. 


Size of the Earth—The Earth is considered as a 
spheroid, or ellipsoid: Equatorial circumference: 
24,902.39 mi. Meridional circumference: 24,860.49 
mi. Area: 196,950,284 sq. mi. Length of 1° longitude 
at equator, 69.17 mi. Length of 1° latitude at 
equator, 68.71 mi.; at pole, 69.41.mi. Mass of 
ellipsoid (mean density is 5.522): 6,594,126,820,- 
000,000,000,000 short tons, which reads: six sex- 
tillion, 594 quintillion, 126 quadrillion, 820 trillion. 

Areas and Dimensions of Continents—Ajfrica, 
11,500,000 sq. mi. North America, 8,300,000 sa. mi., 
including islands. South America, 6,800,000 sq. mi. 


Asia, 17,000,000 sq. mi., including islands. Europe, 
3,750,000 sa. mi. Oceania, 4,000,000 sq. mi. Ant- 
arctica, 6,000,000 sq. mi. 

Asia is 6,000 mi. E. to W., 5,300 mi. N. to S. 
Africa is 5,00u mi. N. to S, 4,600 mi. E. to W. 
Europe is 2,400 mi. N. to S., 3,300 mi. E. to W. 
South America is 4,600 mi. N. to S., 3,200 mi. E. 
to W. North America is 4,900 mi. N. to S., 4,000 mi. 
E. to W. Australia is 1,970 mi. N. to S., 2,400 mi. 
E. to W. (figures are approximations). Fertile re- 
gions occupy 33,000,000 sq. mi., steppes 19,000,000 
sq. mi., deserts, 5,000.000 sq. mi. 
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lialians Conquer Mt. Godwin Austen; Other Climbing Records 


Mt. Godwin Austen (K-2) 28,250 ft. tall, 
second highest peak in the world and lo- 
cated in the Jammu-Kashmir part of the 
Karakorums, was conquered July 31, eve 
by members of an Italian exp ition 
by Ardito Desio, professor geology at 
Milan University. The team consisted of 
11 men who started May 15. One, Mario 
Puchez, died of pneumonia June 21 on the 
19,000 ft. level. An auxiliary group of 8 
scientists accompanied the expedition. 

e party employed 500 native porters, 
who abandoned the expedition at 15,000 ft. 
because of the extreme difficulty of tra- 
versing a 30-mile stretch of glacier. y 

In 1953 a Pane sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Alpine Club and led by Dr. Chas. S. 
Houston of Exeter, N. H., reached 26,000 
ft., where it was stopped by a 6-day bliz- 
zard. A geologist became ill and died in an 
accident while being lowered over an 
ice ridge. 


AMERICANS ATTEMPT MAKALU 


Mt. Makalu, 27,790 ft. tall, in the Nepal- 
Tibet area of the Himalayas, 20 mi. east 
of Everest, was the object of an American 
expedition in May-June, 1954. Dr. William 
E. Siri led a group of 10 under sponsorship 
of University of California scientists. Ava- 
lanches and storms stopped the expedition 
at 23,000 ft. Specimens of plant and insect 
life were brought back for study. 

Mt, Cho Oyu, 26,867 ft. tall, in the Nepal- 
ese Himalayas northwest of Mt. Everest, 
was climbed successfully Oct. 19, 1954, by 
3 Austrians and a Sherpa guide. They 
were Dr. Herbert Tichy, Josef Joechler, 
Dr. Helmut Heuberger and Pasang. 
British expedition under Eric Shipton 
made an unsuccessful attempt in 1952. 

Mt. Baruntse, a 23,000 ft. ice peak south- 
west of Makalu, was explored in the 
spring of 1954 by an expedition of the 

ew Zealand Alpine Club led by Sir. Ed- 
mund Hillary, victor of Everest. The ob- 
ject was ees. study of unknown 
terrain and climbing methods. The Barun 
glacier comes down between Makalu and 
Baruntse and the Barun valley has deep 
pee forests. ‘The other members of the 

istoric Everest expedition, Geo. Lowe 
and Chas, Evans, took part. Jas. MacFar- 
lane fell into a crevasse and fractured a 
leg. Sir Edmund contracted pneumonia 


While aiding Macka ine weno ted 
eFar’ : 
down on easy When Sir Edmund 


had recovered at Katmandu he asked the 
government of sper for permission to 
climb Makalu in 1956. 

Mt. paschensene= 28,166 ft. tall, third 
highest mountain the world and never 
surmounted, was the object of a reconnoi- 
tering e ition ey fh mountain- 
eers in 1954. Their object was to survey 4 
possible approach from the southwest. 

Mt. Api, 23,339 ft., was conquered in June 
by an Italian expedition, in the course of 
which one explorer died on reaching the 
summit, one was killed by falling into a 
crevasse and a third was drowned. 

Mt. Saipal, in the Karakorum range, 
was attempted in May by Austrian moun- 
taineers, one of whom died of pneumonia. 

Mt. Ganesh, in the Himalayas, 24,299 ft., 
was attempted by a 15-man Japanese ex- 
pedition, which failed. 

Mt. Aconeagua in the Andes, 23,081 ft., 
tallest mountain in the western hemi- 
sphere, was scaled successfully by 6 

rench mountaineers in February, 1954. 
All 6 suffered from frozen feet and snow 
burns. The peak also was reached Jan, 6 
by Alejandro Cassis of Buenos Aires. _ 

Mt. Revolution, 22,910 ft., in the Pamir 
range on thé Soviet-Afghan frontier, was 
reported scaled by the Russians in Au- 
gust, 1954 


EARLIER RECORDS 

Mt, Everest, 29,002 ft., was conquered May 29, 
1953, when Edmund Hillary, New Zealand, and 
Tensing Norkay, a Sherpa of Nepal living in India, 
reached the top. They were members of an expedi- 
tion led by Col. Henry C. J. Hunt for the Royal 
Geographic Society and the Alpine Club, both of 
London. They won by climbing the southwest face, 
first attempted by Eric Shipton in 1951. Hillary 
was knighted by Queen Elizabeth. Consult World 
Almanac for 1954, page 527. 

M. Nanga-Parbat, 26,660 ft., was conquered July 
4, 1953, by Herman Bugl, Austrian, of expedition 
led by Peter Schenbrenner, German. 

Mt. Anapurna, 26,503 ft., was conquered by Mau- 
rice Herzog, French, June 3, 1950. 

Mt. Nunkun, in Jammu & Kashmir, 23,410 ft., 
was climbed by a French expedition and two mem- 
bers, Mme. Claude Kogan, 34, and Pierre Viddoz, 
as Swiss priest, reached the summit Aug. 28, 


Statistics on the United States 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


Area of Continental United States....... Total 


MBPUIMENU RUPUOI SS cr wis’ y ole a GN, o cdvaue aoa enckelete Texas 
Smallest state 


oe ae Ss Ev esis 3,022,387 square miles 


2,974,726 square miles 
47,661 square miles 


267,339 square miles 


1,214 square miles 
RUM ESULCOMNOY Wiens cris s\haie ious va Siete ace San Bernardino County, California. ..... 20,160 square miles 
Northernmost town.................0355 Penasse, Minnesota...) 5... .. 0.0.5 ce 49° 22’ N. 
HOUtMEINMOSE OLY esac tne ely weieie cs ale ove Key. West, Florida :_-.3.. sensei 24° 33’ N. 
Southernmost mainland town........... Florida City, Florida. ....0.......3..0 25° 27’ N. 
Hasternmost town. ........ 0. se ec eee Lubeo,, Maing. aah raan ie eee eee 66° 59’ W. 
Westernmost point... 6.5... ceclece ensues Cape Alava, Washington............... 124° 44’ W. 
Highest point on Atlantic coast......... Cadillac Mountain, Mount Desert Island, 
ual re tear erence nic ha ek och 1,530 feet 
Highest waterfall,.......... At clavavelsremiehare Yosemite Falls—Total in three sections, . 2,425 feet 
Upper, Yosemite Mall: 2. 0))..v aceon an 1,430 feet 
Cascades in middle section. .......... 675 feet 
Lower Yosemite Fall 8200 case .320 feet 
BONES TUVED Aoi, wos.e Se ARR EEE Mississippi-Missouri................... 3,892 miles 


Air Force Library Service 


The Air Force Library Service provides technical, 
legal, educational and recreational Teading ma- 
terials to all USAF personnel. It includes 176 
main libraries within the U.S. continental limits 
and 62 main libraries overseas with a total of 
3,822 service units including branches and field 
collections. The Air Force Library collections con- 
tain over 2,750,000 volumes with an annual circu- 


lation of 6,250,000 volumes. Each Air Force Librar 
is supplied with technical and legal books by z 
central procurement directed by the Library Sec- 
tion at Headquarters USAF, Monthly recreational 
book and periodical kits are also centrally procured 
to supplement local acquisitions. Donations of 


books may be made to i 
USAP bese. 0 individual libraries at any 
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Record of Polar Explorations 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


‘Arctic Expeditions 


1587—John Davis (Engiand). Davis Strait to 
Sanderson’s Hope, 72°12’N. 

1596—Willem Barents and Jacob van Heemskerck 
(Holland). Discovered Bear Island, touched north- 
west tip of Spitsbergen, 79°49’N., rounded Novaya 
Zemlya, wintered at Ice Haven. 

1607—Henry Hudson (England). North along 
Greenland’s east coast to Cape Hold-with-Hope, 
73°30’, then north of Spitsbergen to 80°23". Return- 
ing he discovered Hudson’s Touches (Jan Mayen). 

1616—William Baffin and Robert Bylot (England). 
Baffin Bay to Smith Sound. 

1728—Vitus Bering (Russia). Proved Asia and 
America were separate by sailing through strait. 

1733-40—Great Northern Expedition (Russia). 
Surveyed Siberian Arctic Coast. 

1741—Vitus Bering (Russia). Sighted Alaska 
from sea, named Mount St. Elias. His lieutenant, 
Chirikof, discovered coast. 

1771—Samuel Hearne (Hudson’s. Bay Co.). Over- 
land from Prince of Wales Fort (Churchill) on 
Hudson Bay to mouth of Coppermine River. 

1778—James Cook (Britain). Through Bering 
Strait to Icy Cape, Alaska, and North Cape, 
Siberia. 

1789—Alexander Mackenzie (North West Co., 
Britain). Montreal to mouth of Mackenzie River. 

1806—William Scoresby (Britain). North of Spits- 
bergen to 81°30’. 

1819-20—William Edward Parry (Britain). Seek- 
ing Northwest Passage, he sailed through Lancaster 
Sound, Barrow Strait, and Melville Sound, blocked 
from sea by ice-filled McClure Strait. 

1820-3—Ferdinand yon Wrangel (Russia). Com- 
pleted survey of Siberian Arctic coast. His explora- 
tion joined that of James Cook at North Cape, 
confirming separation of the continents. 

1821—John Franklin (Britain). York Factory on 
Hudson Bay to mouth of the Coppermine, then 
eastward to Turnagain Point. 

1821-3 — William Edward Parry (Britain). 
Through Hudson Strait and Foxe Basin to Fury 
and Hecla Strait. , 

1822—William Scoresby, Sr. and Jr. (Britain). 
Manyed. Greenland coast in vicinity of Scoresby 
Sound. 

1826—John Franklin (Britain)—To mouth of 
Mackenzie River, then west to Beechey Point, 
Alaska. Dr. John Richardson of his party explored 
eastward from the Mackenzie to the Coppermine. 

1827—William Edward Parry (Britain). North of 
Spitsbergen to 82°45’. 

1829-33—John Ross and nephew James Clarke 
Ross (Britain). Through Lancaster Sound and into 
Prince Regent Inlet, then by land to North Mag- 
netic Pole on Boothia Peninsula. ‘ 

1834—-George Back (Britain). From Port Reliance 
on Great Slave Lake descended Back (Great Fish) 
River, mapped Montreal Island. 

1837-9—Peter Dease and Thomas Simpson (Hud- 
son’s Bay Co.). From mouth of Mackenzie west to 
Point Barrow, Alaska; from mouth of Coppermine 
east through Simpson Strait. 

1845-8—John Franklin (Britain). Expedition lost 
off King William Island seeking Northwest Passage 
via Lancaster Sound, Barrow Strait, Peel Sound, 
Franklin Strait and Victoria Strait. 

1847—John Rae (Hudson’s Bay Co.). Overland 
from Repulse Bay explored Committee Bay. ; 

1850-3—Robert McClure (Britain). Bering Strait 
te Prince of Whles Strait and north shore of 
Banks Island, where ship. was abandoned. Party 
then walked 500 miles over frozen Northwest 
Passage to Beechey Island and shipped to England. 

1851—John Rae (Hudson’s Bay Co.). Completed 
exploration of Victoria Island’s south coast from 
Prince Albert Sound to Pelly Point. 

1852—Edward Inglefield (Britain). Through 
Smith Sound to name Cape -Sabine. ; 

1852-4—-Belcher Expedition (Britain). Richards 
and Osborn sledged from Wellington Channel along 
northern coasts of Cornwallis, Bathurst, and Mel- 
ville Islands. Mecham went westward along south- 
ern coast of Melville Island while McClintock ex- 
plored northern coast. 

1853-5—Elisha Kent Kane (U. S.). Through 
Smith Sound to basin named for him. Morton 
of his party discovered and named Kennedy Chan- 
nel, exploring north to Cape Constitution, 80°32’. 

1857-8—Leopold McClintock (Britain). Cleared 
up mystery ot missing Franklin expedition. Sledged 
from Bellot Strait to Montreal Island via Rae 
Strait, used by Amundsen in 1903 in first sailing 
Northwest Passage. 3 

1868—N. A. E. Nordenskiéld (Sweden). Reached 
81°42’ in attempt at North Pole from Spitsbergen. 


1869-70—Karl Koldewey and Julius Payer (Ger- 
many). Explored Greenland’s east coast from 
Franz Josef Fjord to Germania Land, 77°N. 

1871—Charles Francis Hall (U. S.). Through 
Robeson Channel, between Ellesmere Island and 
Greenland, to 82°11’N., to Polar Sea. 

1873—Julius Payer and Karl Weyprecht (Aus- 
tria). Discovered Franz Josef Land. 

1876—Nares Expedition (Britain). Aldrich ex- 
plored 250 miles of Ellesmere Island’s northern 
coast from Cape Sheridan to Cape Alfred Ernest. 
Beaumont traced the Arctic coast of Greenland 
east to Cape May, Wulff’s Land. Markham went 
from Ellesmere Island to 83°20’. : 

1878-9—Baron Nordenskiéld (Sweden). Navigated 
Northeast Passage along coast of Siberia. 

1882-3—Gen. A. W. Greely Expedition (U. S.). 
J. B. Lockwood explored Greenland’s Arctic coast 
eastward to island named for him, reaching 
83°24’N; and westward on Ellesmere Island to 
Greely Fjord. 

1888—Fridtjof Nansen (Norway). First crossing 
of Greenland’s icecap. 

1892 & 95—Robert E. Peary (U. S.). From Mc- 
Cormick Bay on Greenland’s west coast over ice- 
cap to Independence Fjord on northeast coast. 

1893-6—Fridtjof Nansen (Norway). Drifted the 
Fram across Polar Sea from New Siberian Islands 
to Spitsbergen. Left his ship in 1895 to make a 
polar dash to 86°14’, reached Franz Josef Land. 

1897—S. A. André (Sweden). Attempting to 
reach pole by balloon, drifted from Spitsbergen to 
82°56/N., 29°52’E. with two companions. Remains 
found Aug. 6, 1930, on White Island. 


1898-1902—Otto Sverdrup (Norway). Crossed 


Ellesmere Island from east to Bay Fiord. Through - 


Jones Sound to discover Axel Heiberg and Ringnes 
Islands. Along Ellesmere Island to Lands Lokk. 

1900—Duke of the Abruzzi Expedition (Italy). 
From Franz Josef Land, Cagni made a new farthest 
north, 86°347. 

1900—G. Amdrup (Denmark). Explored east 
coast of Greenland from Scoresby Sound south to 
Angmagssalik. 

_ 1900—Robert E. Peary (U.S.). Reached 83°50" 
in attempting Pole from Cape Morris Jesup, north- 
ern tip of Greenland. 

1903-5—Roald Amundsen (Norway). First sailed 
Northwest Passage. 

1906—Robert E. Peary (U.S.). From Ellesmere 
Island to 87°06’, a new farthest north, returning 
via Greenland’s north coast. 

1907—Mylius-Erichsen and J. P. Koch (Den- 
mark). Completed exploration of Greenland’s east 
coast, charting from Cape Bismarck, Germania 
Land, north to Cape Bridgman. 


DISCOVERY OF NORTH POLE 


1909—Robert E. Peary (U.S.). Reached the North 
rela, April 6, from Cape Columbia, Ellesmere 
sland. 

Peary had several supporting groups carrying 
supplies until last group, under Capt. Robt. A. 
Bartlett, turned back at 87°47’N. Peary, Matthew 
Henson and 4 Eskimos proceeded with dog teams 
and sleds. They crossed Pole several times, finally 
built an igloo at 90°, remained 36 hours. Started 
south Apr. 7 at 4 p.m. for Cape Columbia. Eskimos 
were Coqueeh, Ootah, Eginwah and Seegloo. Adm. 
Peary died Feb. 20, 1920. Henson, a Negro, born on 
a Maryland farm, Aug. 6, 1866, called on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower Apr. 6, 1954, on 45th anniversary. 

1912—de Quervain (Switzerland). Crossed Green- 
land from Disko Bay to Angmagssalik. 

1913—J. P. Koch (Denmark). Across Greenland 
from Cape Bismarck to Prven on west coast. 

1914—Donald MacMillan (U.8S.). Northwest, 200 
miles, from Axel Heiberg Island to seek Peary’s 
Crocker Land. 

1915-7—Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Canada). Dis- 
covered Borden, Brock, Meighen and Lougheed 
Islands, completing picture of Canadian Archi- 
pelago. Storkerson of his party in 1918 drifted on 
an ice floe 250 miles northeast of Point Barrow. 

1925—Roald Amundsen (Norway) and Lincoln 
Ellsworth (U.S.). Reached 87°44 in attempt to fiy 
to North Pole from Spitsbergen. 

1$26—Richard E. Byrd and Floyd Bennett (U. S.). 
First to reach North Pole by air, May 9. 

1926—Amundsen, Ellsworth, and Umberto Nobile 
(Italy). Flew from Spitsbergen, over North Pole, 
May 12, to Teller, Alaska, in dirigible Norge. 

1928—Sir Hubert. Wilkins and Hielson. Flew from 
Point Barrow to Spitsbergen, 84°N. Lat. 

1937—Otto Schmidt (U.S.S.R.). Landed at North 
Pole by plane, May 21; established a camp on ice 
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- 
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tinder Ivan Papanin. After drifting 9 months they 
were picked up near Jan Mayen. 


RECENT ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS 


e British North Greenland Expedition, which 
Res nade an extensive geological, geophysical and 
glaciological survey of the Greenland icecap in 
the latitude of Thule, was to complete its work 
in 1954. The main base at Brittania Lake, 77°07’ N., 
23°50? W., was established in August, 1952 and an 
advance station called Northice, 78°07’ N., 38°10” W. 
was set up and supplied by British and American 
planes from U. 8. Air Force base at Thule. 


st tracts of central Greenland between 63° 
ang 74° N. were surveyed by a French scientific 
team under Paul-Emile Victor, 1948-1951. Supplied 
by air from Iceland the scientists built a Central 
Research Station at 70°55’N., 40°38’W. _ 


A Danish expedition under Eigil Knuth in 1948 
established a scientific base on Jorgen Bronlunds 
Fjord, a branch of Independence Fjord, in Peary 
Land, 82°10’ N., 30°30’ W. This station was main- 
tained for two years, supplied by air from a base 
on the east coast at 74°N. 


In the summer of 1953 Canadian and Swiss ex- 
plorers flew to Baffin Island to investigate the 
glaciology, biology, and geology of Cumberland 
Peninsula. Pangnirtung, the principal base, was 
located on Cumberland Sound. An advance base 
camp was established on Summit Lake at the 
center of Pangnirtung Pass, 1,300-foot elevation. 
Five other camps were up to 6,725 feet. 


A USAF plane in 1953 checked locations of 
‘ected Peary. carried guests Dr. Gilbert 
Gi La = ‘and Thomas W. McKne 


venor, peegiccnt) Ww, 
ecr aa Na 
Dr. Grosyenor dro; the ’s flag on the 
North Pole, May 20, 1953. 
Three U rce men on March 19, 1952 


. S. Air Po 
landed their C-47 plane on Ice Island T-3 
etcher’s Ice Tsland) which, by May 16, had 
ted within 83 miles of the North Pole. An 
advance weather base and oceanographic station 
was maintained until May 14, 1954. 


A USAF plane oted Lt. Col. William P. 
Benedict few Tom T-3 and landed at the North 
952. The crew stayed 3 hours and 

the depth 


1909, 5 miles from the Pole and reported no 

bottom at 9,000 feet. A later flight found a cache 

PR pag merece Bees 
a e northern tip 

Island” where his expedition left land to start for 

the North Pole. f 


Rear Adm. Donald B. MacMillan, 79, undertook 
his 30th voyage to the Arctic in June-September, 
1954. He left Boothbay Harbor, Me., June 26 on 
the schooner Bowdoin with a crew of 12. The 
itinerary included Labrador, where the explorer 
left supplies and medicine for the MacMillan 
Moravian School of Nain; Baffins Land, Elismere 
Sa and Rennselaer harbor and unexplored 
regions. 


Antarctic Expeditions 


1772-4—-Capt. James Cook (Britain). Encircled 
Antarctica mithout seeing land. In probing ice 
pack he reached to 71°10’S. 

1819-21—F'. G. Bellingshausen (Russia). Circum- 
navigated Antarctica, discovered Peter I and Alex- 
ander I Islands. . 

1820—Nathan Brown Palmer (U.S.). Discovere 
Palmer Peninsula in 60°W. and thus tne Antarctic 
Continent without realizing it. 


1823—James Weddell (Britain). Sailed into sea 
now bearing his name, reaching 74°15’S. 
1831—John Biscoe (Britain). Discovered Enderby 


Land in 50°E., named Cape Ann. 


1838—Peter Kemp (Britain). Sighted land now 
named for him in 60°E, 

1839—John Balleny (Britain). Discovered Balleny 
Islands at Antarctic Circle and noted appearance 
of land south in 117°E. 

1840—Charles Wilkes (U.S.). Commanded first 
U. S. Naval Exploring Expedition, found land in 
158°. and skirted the coast westward for 1,500 
miles. Wilkes was first to announce existence of 
an Antarctic Continent. 

1840—Dumont D’Urville (France). Discovered 
Adélie Land in 140°E, and landed on islets. 

1841-2—James Clark Ross (Britain). Discovered 
Ross Ice Barrier and set a farthest south of 78°10’. 

1899-1900—C. BE. Borchgrevink (Britain). Landed 
party from Southern Cross on Cape Adare, first 
to winter on Antarctic Continent. A new farthest 
south of 78°50’ was reached by sledge. 

1902-3—Erich von Drygalski (Germany). Dis- 
covered Wilhelm II Coast, in 90°E. 

1902-4—Robert F. Scott (Britain). Discovered 
King Edward VII Land. Sledged south to 82°17’, 
and later west 250 mi. into high plateau. 

1904--W. S. Bruce (Britain). Discovered Coats 
Land in 22°W. 

1908-9—Ernest Shackleton (Britain). Reached 
88°23’ in attempt on South Pole. Others of party 
reached South Magnetic Pole area. 

1909-10—Jean Charcot (France). Explored west 
coast of Palmer Peninsula and sighted island bear- 
ing his name. 

1911—Roald Amundsen (Norway). Wintered in 
Bay of Whales; then marching due south, reached 
South Pole December 14. 

1912—Robert F. Scott (Britain). Went south 
from Ross Island and reached the Pole Jan. 17, 
1912, 34 days after Amundsen. Died with compan- 
ions from exposure. 

1912—Wilhelm Filchner (Germany). Entered 
Weddell Sea; discovered Luitpold Land in 30°W. 

1912-3—Douglas Mawson (Australia). Established 
bases in Adélie Land and 1400 miles to the west 
in newly discovered Queen Mary Land, charting 
large sections of coast by sledge. 

1928—Hubert Wilkins (Britain). Used airplane 
first in Antarctic exploration, flying ie of 
Palmer Peninsula. 

1929—Richard BH. Byrd (U. S.). Rstablished Little 
America on Bay of Whales, flew over South Pole 
Noy, 29; air surveyed Marie Byrd Land. 


1929-30—Douglas Mawson (Australia). Flew over 
and discovered MacRobertson Land in 65°E. 
1929-30—Riiser-Larsen (Norway). In flights from 
the Norvegia discovered Queen Maud Land in 
45°E. and Crown Princess Martha Land in 15°W. 


1930-1—Gunnar Isachsen (orway?; Circumnavi- 
gated continent from west to east the Norvegia 
and Riiser-Larsen flew over and discovered Princess 
Ragnhild Land in 30°E. . 


1934-5—Richard E. Byrd (U.8S.). Led second - 
expedition to Little America, which explored 
450,000 sq. mi. Byrd wintered alone at an advance 
weather station in 80°08’S. 


1935—Lincoln Ellsworth (U.S.). Flew south 
along Palmer Peninsula’s east coast, then crossed 
continent to Little America, making 4 landings. 


1939—Alfred Ritscher (Germany). Viewed 230,000 
Sq. mi. of continent in vicinity of Greenwich 
Meridian, photomapping 135,000. 


1940—Richard E. Byrd (U.S.). Charted most of 
coast between Ross Sea and Palmer Peninsula. , 


RECENT ANTARCTIC EXPEDITIONS 


Admiral Richard E. Byrd led the U. S. Navy 
Antarctic Expedition of 1946-7, Operation High- 
jump. Largest ever organized for polar explora- 
tion, it included 13 ships and 4,000 men. 29 land- 
based flights from Little America and 35 by sea- 
planes from tenders photomapped most of the 
continent’s coastline and penetrated beyond Pole. 

French scientists under Andre Liotard estab- 
lished base of Port Martin on Adélie, 66°49’S., 141° 
24’E, Relief parties arrived annually. Base burned 


Jan., 1952. Seven men under Mario Marret re- 
ae to study, especially Empire Penguin 
rookery. 


The Ronne Antarctic Research Expedition, 1946- 
48, Comdr. Finn Ronne, USNR, in charge, deter- 
mined the Antarctic to be only one continent, with 
no strait between Weddell Sea and Ross Sea; dis- 
covered 250,000 sq. mi. of land by flights to Lat. 
79° S.'and Long. 40°W., and made 14,000 aerial 
photographs with ground-control points, over 
450,000 sq. mi. of land. 


A 1950-52 British-Scandinavian Antarctic ex- 
pedition under Capt. John Giaever of the Norsel 
established Maudheim as a base in Queen Maud 
Land, latitude 71°03’S., longitude 10°55’W. An area 
the size of Iceland was air surveyed. 


In 1947 the Australian Government founded an 
Antarctic Division under the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs to maintain permanent scientific 
stations in the far south. Stations were built on 
Heard and Macquarie Islands in 1947-48, which 
have been in continuous operation, with reports in 
meteorology, geophysics and biology. Results are 
transmitted every 6 hours to Australia, New Zea- 
land and South Africa. In February, 1954, the 
motor ship Kista Dan brought supplies and equip- 
ment to establish the first permanent scientific 
station on the continent of Antarctica, at 6715°S., 
65°E. It was named Mawson, for Sir Douglas 
Mawson, Australian explorer. It is now the habita- 
tion nearest the South Pole. 
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Important Islands and Their Areas 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


island name is indented one space it is part of 


@ group or sub-group named immediately 


When 
above. Small figure to the left of island name shows rank among the world’s ten largest islands. 
Some islands have not been surveyed accurately; in such cases catlmnted areas are shown 


Name Area in 
Location Square 
Ownership iles 


land only... 1,401 
uM miy 


eiras 
(Portugal) . . 308 
Martha’s Vine- 
197,754 


yard, Mass., 
25,675 total. ..:. 
21,606 land only... 
77,392|| Mount ~ Desert, 
16,503 Me., total... 
land only... 
Nantucket, 
Mass., total. 57 
land ae 46.4 


42,734 
2,184 
46.9 
1,470 


Name Area in 
Location uare 
Ownership iles 


ARCTIC OCEAN 
Canadian 


108.7 
92.8 


105.4 
75.9 


niga 

an ‘en- 

tina)..... .1 18,800 
BALTIC SEA 


(Sweden) . 1,220 


CARIBBEAN SEA 
Antigua (Gt. 
Br.) 


. BI. 166 
‘uba 41,634 
Isle of Pines. 1,180 
Curacao 
(Nether- 
lands) 
(Gt. Br.) 19,8|| > pene! era 
Canaries Dominica 
(opal Noe a5 2,894 fSt Br). we 305 
eloupe 
Canaria... beh (France)... . 583 
Tenerife... Hispaniola 
Cape Breton (Haiti and 
os rare ‘ 3,970 Dominican 
@ortugal) - 1,557 Republic). ..| 30,025 
Faeroes (Gt. Br.) 4,411 
(Denmark) 540 Martinique 
Falklands ei (France)... 380 
Baia ) 1618 Puerto Rico 
British Isles | | U8) oh 3,435 
® Grea Tobago (Gt. 
Pee yt ose ieelt caer ae vse 116 
mainiand).. : ‘ 
pee lente fe ee 
ersey A i S 
Z ri 988 Virgins (U. 8.) 133 
eprides 4 - 
Skye 670 INDIAN OCEAN 
Ireland (island), * 31,839 Andamans 
Treland (Gt. Brds « 2,508 
(repubiic)...| 26,601 Ceylon «| 25,332 
Northern 4 Madag 
Treland 5,238 (France) 228,642 
MATNis is. ohe-ar6 ai 221 Mauritius 
Orkneys..... 376 (Gt. Br.).... 716 
Scillies....... 6.3 Réunion 
Shetlands 551 (France) 969 
iP 0) CPC ‘ 47 Seychelles 
1 Greenland oS) ans 156 
(Denmark)..}| 827,300 Zanzibar 
Iceland...... 39,698 (Gt. Br.).... 640 
Long nad Pemba 
N. Y. total... 1,723 (Gt. Br)..... 380 


Name 
Location 


Ownership 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SEA 


Crete (Greece). 
Cyprus(Gt.Br.) 
Dodecanese 


ares in 
uare 
Mites 
Formosa.....| 13,885 
Funafuti (Gt. |(See 
Br., U. be Note) 


2,868 
13,000 


Area in Name 
Square|}~~ Location 
iles Ownership 


yushu. 
Shikoku. ... 
IwoJima (U.S. 

Admin.) 


PACIFIC OCEAN 


Aleuti: 
(U.S. 


Yap i 
we S. trust 


Di SG Big 

lomede, 
(U.8.S.R.).. 

Diomede, Little 


ago (Gt. Br.) 

New Britain. 

New Ireland. 
3 Borneo 


wet 
Celebes (Indo- 
nesia)...... 
Java (Indone- 
(Indonesia) . 


Moluccas 
(Indonesia)... 


(Netherlands 
Australia)... 
6 Sumatra 
(Indonesia). . 
Timor (Indone- 
sia, Port.) ... 
Indonesian 
Ti 


Vu... 


ee ding 
exclu 
G ) 


New Zealan 
(4 islands)....} 103,415 
2 eae “Y) 3 
. 0 
63.9|/| Tsland...... (281 
South Island] 58,092 
Stewart. .... 670 
2,147 Philippines. ..} 115,600 
US araictae 786 
Luzon...... 420 
19,200 Mindanao. 36,537 
14,600 Mindoro 3,759 
3 Negros. .... 4,906 
Palawan 4,550 
Panay...... 4,446 
290,012 ous averse oie 5,050 
65,663 (U.8.S.R.). 28,597 
Santa Cata- 
» 48,534 lina, Calif... 74 
Samoa (U. 5., 
2,113 AN tee chs 1,209 
Nu damoa:| 1,138 
32,301 . Z. Samoa. : 
6,621 Solomons (Gt. 
Br., Austri.).| 16,500 
Guadalcanal 
316,861 OG pebe cn 2,500 
167,620 (France).... 402 
a aniege ) 26,215 
1 0 ustralia) . . ij 
B00 Tongas (Gt. 
5,668 PD teeeetretem 269 
7,332|| Vancouver 
7,069 (Canada) 12,408 
4,053 


Australia, sometimes classed as an island; is one of the seven continents. Its area (mainland only) is 


2,948,366 square miles. 
Islands 


(173 acres), (U..S.), New York harbor; Isle Royale (U. S.), 
Manitoulin (1,068 square miles). (Canada), Lake Huron. Penang (110 square miles), 


in minor waters: Manhattan (22.24 square miles), Staten (57 square miles), and Governors 
(209.9 square miles), Lake Superior; 


(Gt. Br.), 


Strait of Malacca; Singapore (220 square miles). (Gt. Br.), Singapore Strait. : 

Atolls: Bikini (United States Trust Territory of Pacific Islands), lagoon area 280 square miles, land 
area-2.87 square miles; Canton (U. S., Great Britain), lagoon area 20 square miles, land area 4.3 
square miles; Christmas (U. S., Great Britain), lagoon area 89 square miles, land area 184 square miles; 
Funafuti (U. S., Great Britain) lagoon area 84 square miles, land area 1.7 square miles. 


— 
=: 
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Notable Bridges 


1The Golden Gate Bridge crosses the portal of the h 
tall. It is 4,200 feet in length and is the longest single 


*Two suspension spans each 2,310 ft. long; three of 1,160 ft., 


data. Asterisk (*) oso Fee pro er 
STU RSG Rd sctsietlh be tis Mary Shove water between midan low watee silt ton see) 
Figures in parentheses () are < : 
Year Bridge | Location Span || Year ridge Beet pan 
INU ss 
SUSPENSION on oat iOUS TRU ve 
Se ee ar eting a Beye eas en gee te 804 
eee | N.Y.C......| 3,500//1918 | #Seciotov 775 
Washington (252) hoes 3'800||1929 i 699 
1950 |Tacoma (185)..... Washingt mn. oe alegse See a 
19362 |Transbay AB .|San Eo WY C. 5°300 ar 76) 
fott | Deinwere ieee (eet “| “" |\1938 lecineinnati. - 77! 678 
es Memorial pee 1 Wine oe «| 2,150]|1928 CapeGirardeat.Mo. pie 
1929 |Ambassador (15. Dee irolt- Canada. ree 1930 uiney, me 628 
1926 |Delaware River.. | Plladelp hia... . * 4 & “YJ HL. 616 
ate ao Hudson River...} 1,623 bord s ore... - |Gape € 616 
Sweets ben o Sepeenee EE 
Bee epene Day eer rel, Ma. 1,900||1936 |Hspnibal, Mo: ct} 562 
goes wwiliamabiir ceeeee ae Ke = Te 1,595 1927 Pulaski ania y, N.J. ie eee 
1938 ieeousnn’ islands. . |St. Lawrence & ¢ iB a 1937 Homeotead 
1939 |Lions Gate........ bes dae a oe . 1935 laoge ere pos 
1930 |Mid-Hudson, N. Y. —— Bo | E1808 0° 
19865 eee eit). ee Se 1,380 1917 SENS 
pitta. ie 
931 |St. Johns (205) | 3:30 7039 et pe 
A OE ea 1,080||1922 |Tanana River 
1939 |Deer Isle......... ’060||1911 |satac a 
1931 Maysville + SOR ROS 1'059||1933_ |=tren derson. 
1935 Ile d’Orleans...... 987 ||1919 
1900 |Miampimi. 22.1: L030||1917 | |*Quebee 
1349 [Wheeling - "730|| 1924 sala 
1933 |Anthony Wayne... art 750\|1906 Elizabethtow 
1932 |Waldo-Hancock... ae sor Fio|\1929 |B 
1931 anaoan sores Kin geton, N. X. 705 yoee «Cincinnati. : 
1933 {South Toth St Pittsburgh, Pa. 705/|1896 Pietsch Lh 
CANTILEVER Ae Pee *Martiner - aig 
1917 |*Quebec,......... Canada........ ’ eace, ‘oO 
19362 |Transbay La age = {Gan Eran. pie 1,400 PLATE GIRDER 
pene ey peanediew (185). eee sia 1,200||1942 |Charter Oak... ... Hartford, Conn 
C. 2 Lakefront......... levelan (} 
1997 censor Cerin Sch 1100 1940 |Thomas A. Edison. Perth Amboy, 
Pv chine Bivens. -ierartecton 8 G1. 1'eag IRE i 
fost (fast St. Louis, Til..|Mississipp! R...| "964 VERTICAL LIFT 
tose rat Mississippi R. 875||1935 |*Cape Cod Canal. .|Massachusetts. . 
1938 Bluowater.. 2.2.1 [Pt-Hurom Mioh,| 8711/1937 | Mrarine Parkway...|New York City 
1940 |*Baton Roug : |Mississippi R.. . 848 ee Burlington, N. J...|Delaware R.. 
1899 |*Cornwall. St. Lawrence R 843 1948 
1939 Brownville, Ne . |Missouri R..... 840 1932 
1940 |Greenville. . /Mississippi R. . Hee i980 
eae: Ohio River, 22] §20||1941 
192' uisville,......../Ohio River..... 
i, N.Y... 800} |1922 ee 
1933 ra on ‘on ele’ : Senttle. = etvare 800 toes Albany-Renasélaet Eas River. : 
Sairo; Ill... .... iver.... 800 oy-Menands udson River 
1930 pa Doty Rates Seperas Esha : §00||1941 |Passaic River. ....|New Jersey. ... 
1938 Huey P. Long. ....|New Orleans... . 790||1930 |*\Martinez.......; California. . 
1892 |*Memphis........ Mississippi R.. . 790 sane oon ne aR Mobile. Ala... 
his-. , Tenn, enn.-Lehigh..... € 
Pa ehtines. a on Onio Oar: 3 #5 we totes paenan ce River. Chattanooga... 
re eae riborough......; . N.Y. 
fait Semiokic BR pyle : nic River Bia 750||1936 |Hardin..... 2.122! Illinois River. . 
1928 Gnternringe NVC. Arthur Kill... ... 750||1928 {James River.) .. || Newport News, 
1940 |Bridge of the Gods|Oregon........ 705||1929 iSan Mateo........ California... ... 
1930 MPO. soa cis clastic Mississippi R. 700 rane *Missouri Faso, ieragen, Ark... 
1038 soso a sn Oe Re ninot eee a oe Piscataqua River . . [Portsmouth, N.H 
ebes. Ul... . 2... ; 1 P 
1890 {Red Rock, Calif... :'Colorado River. 660) \1997 \avort ete re Areas RS 
STEEL ARCH 1908 |*Willamette R.....|Portland, Ore.. 
a ee New York City, ,652||1903  |*Hast Omaha... ..|Missouri' R... | 
Reet ne ttl VanKull) ae c. xa Beh oe tees aire ne Hive Va. 
*Hell Gate........ East ur Kill,..... ew Yor. v- 
Toai7 Ratubowe | sig) ane Niagara Falls, . 950 1897 /*Duluth, Minn. ; . |St. Louis Bay... 
1941 ainbow ( 1899 
19368 |Henry Hudson. ...|Harlem River.. 800 1895 *C. M.&N.R.R. CHaage lev ahontee 
1931 |West End......... Pittsburgh. ... 778 1914 Sioux City, I ee eo R.. 
1931 |Croton Lake, N. Y.|Westchester.... 750 1905 *Coos Bay........{Oregon....... 
1931 |McKees Rocks. .|Pittsburgh..,.. 750 *Tennessee R..... ‘Orono Ky. 
1924 *Michigan Central. Niagara Falls... 640 BASCULE 
1938 Middleton eka reunite an 1914 |*Sault Ste. Marie. .,Michigan. 
936 |Yaquina Bay......|Oregon......_. 600||1940 |Frie Avenue...... Lorain, Ohio.” 
loie Colorado River. .».{Ariz.-Calif, . 592/|1917 |Chattanooga...... Tennessee R. 
1917 |Cuyahoga River... Cleveland, Ohio 591|/1913 |Broadway........ Portland, Ore 
1874 |Eads (Miss. River).'St. Louis....... 520||1901 |*Terminal Ry. .|Chicago..... 
Heed, Biaceatges’ vc [Deaware ver..| Sool aay (Gaus iret: [eag: 
eorges........|/Delaware...... ve = 6 uter DTive....... Py 
1848 9 High Bridge, N.Y.C.|Harlem River., 496 ees a neenen ee epee: a 
‘acony-Pal oe elaware 
CONCRETE ARCH 1920 ichigan Blvd... ,.!Chicago. .. . 
. (Pittsburgh... . 425 Midi tipith eo BORO 2 oes 
: Minneapolis. : ; 400 FLOATING BRIDGE 
. ‘Pittsburgh. ..., 400/|1940 |Lake Washington. . |Seattle. .. 


arbor of San Francisco. Its towers are 746 feet 
span in the world 


and a cantilever span 1,400 ft. long. 
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¢ 1 and), a stee! 
id to Georgina Island), and a suspension bridge of 750-f 
oS d the Ontario mainland. 
5The Triborough Bridge in N.Y.C. consists of a suspension bridge of 1,380 ft. channel span and 705 
ft. side spans over the East River at Hell Gate; a vertical lift bridge over the Harlem River with lift 
Span of 310 it.; fixed truss spans over the Bronx Kills with channel span of 350 ft.; plate girder via- 
aoete anes aoe Queens, on Wards and Randalls Island, over Little Hell Gate and in Manhattan. 


in swing spans, each 500 feet long. 
UConstructed on 25 floating concrete sections. Floating structure 6.561 feet long. Bridge from west 
waters edge to east waters edge 8,583 feet. 


MICHIGAN BUILDS NEW FIVE-MILE BRIDGE ACROSS STRAITS OF MACKINAC 

A new bridge with the second-largest span in the country was begun in 1954 across the Straits of 
Mackinac by the Mackinac Bridge Authority of the State of Michigan. The Straits separate Lakes 
Michigan and Huron. The bridge, with approaches, will be 5 mi. long, from Mackinaw City, in the 
Lower Peninsula, to the vicinity of St. Ignace, in the Upper Peninsula. 

The bridge structure will be about 4 mi. long, with a main suspension span 3,800 ft. long, a side span 
on either side 1,800 ft. long and truss spans. Supporting towers will rise 552 ft. There will be 4 lanes: 
Total cost of construction, real estate, buildings and administration is placed at over $80,000,000. 
Operating expenses are expected to be $391,900 annually. Tolls will pay for bond issues. The bridge 
is to be ready for traffic Nov. 1, 1957. 


TAMPA BAY BRIDGE AND OVER-WATER HIGHWAY OPENED IN FLORIDA 
The Sunshine Skyway, a 15-mile over-water toll highway connecting St. Petersburg, Fla., with the 
Palmetto-Bradentown area, was opened Sept. 6, 1954. It contains a bridge that carries the road for 
4 mi. over the main ship channel of Tampa Bay, 150 ft. above the water. The Skyway was the final 
link in the 500-mi. highway constructed by Florida along the Gulf Coast from St. Petersburg to 
Pensacola, Cost of the Skyway was $21,250,000 and tolls are $1.75 per vehicle, and 50c per pedestrian 
who wants to traverse the 15 mi. on foot. The traffic is estimated at 700,000 vehicles a year. 


Important Active Volcanoes of the World 
Source: National Geographic Society (elevation in feet) 
(E)—Eruption. Year in parentheses. (R)—Rumbling. (Sm)—Smoldering. (St)—Steaming. (Q)—Quiet. 


Name Country Elevation Name Country Elevation 
Lascar (B-1951).....,.. Chile.ct oy is on Sinabung (St).......... iS) 8,041 
Cotopaxi (Sm)......... Ecuador...... 1 Mayon (E-1947)....... 7,943 
Kibo, Kilimanjaro (Q). .|Tanganyika... MEACOMSE)! cccte, sere mececere 7,828 
IMIstii(Q)ics tate wmtie sole Perts5 3236) 8 Negauruhoe (E-1954).... 7,515 
Popocatepetl (St)...... Mexico. ...... Guntur (Q)... 7.379 
Sangay (E-1946).. ..|Ecuador. 3 Mageik (Sm) 7,040 
ahua (R). ...|Bcuador Katmai (Q)... A 7,000 
Klyuchevskaya ( ) |U.S.8.R.. Sibajak (St)... ..|8 6,870 
Pichincha (Q).......... Ecuador. Tangkubanprahu (R)...|Ji 6,811 
Purace (E-1950)........ Colombia Makushin (Q)......... 6,680 
Wrangell (Sm)......... Alaska. ....... ,006 Calbtico (Q)........08. 6,610 
Tajumulco (R)......... Guatemala....| 13,812 Tongariro (E-1950)..... 6,458 
Mauna Loa (E-1951)....|Hawaii....... 13,680 |/Belerang (St).......... 6,424 
Cameroons Mt. (St.)....|Nigeria....... 13,350 |/Sangeang (H-1953)..... 6,395 
PPRCADA CR)) 5 5:5)2« » wloveice Guatemala....| 13,333 ||Trident (E-1954)....... 6,090 , 
Brepusi (SM) eo eso oi o7e.0 Antarctica. ... 13,200 Martin-(8m) - 805 3.06. Al 6,050 
Acatenango (R)........ Guatemala.... 12,992 Great Sitkin (St).. a 5,740 
‘olima (Sm)...... ¥ | IMOXICO, 40:2 « 12,631 ||/Kelut (E-1951).... 5,679 
Fuego (R)...... .|Guatemala....| 12,582 ||Batur (St)....,........ 5,633 
Santa Maria (R) , Hibok Hibok (E-1952).. 5,619 
Kronotskaya @ a Peer oo S Sewer rH rent! 
Rindjani (H-1953) . so (H-1953)........... ‘ 

f : y Sarychev (E-1947)..... 4,872 } 
Semeru (Sm)........-% Pelée (Q) hh Baneve SON TRC Pe M 4,799 
Ichinskaya (Sm)....... Hekla (St). ......0020%. 4,747 j 
AAT On CR rcs siege os cnc oa Aniakchak (Q)......... Al 4,420 ‘ 
Nyiragongo (B-1948) Ambrim (B-1951)...... 4,376 i 

| spill (SEY. ee Long Island (E-1953)... \ 
Slamet (H-1953)........ Archipelago. 4,278 | 
Spurr (E-1953)......... Akutan (E-1948)....... Aleutians. .... 4,244 | 
Ra (CoC lee ohn Oe ‘onsen othe. 5 pba bead te 5 hie alee | 
aya es onchagua Woes alvador. .. ' hy 
Sie (sles) ps Kilauea (E-1954).. Hawaii..... 4,090 ; 
Torbert. (H-1953) Soufriére {Qe on Sais St. Vincent Isl. 4,048 at 
Lassen (Q) Augustine (E-1935) oo (Alaska oc ars 3,927 | 
Dempo (St.) Vesuvius (Sm)......... Ltaly.. pn sajejete 3,891 
Welir: Okmok (St).-.......... Aleutians..... 3,519 
Llaima (H-1949)........ Lamington (E-1951)....)/New Guinea... 3,500 
Tjareme (E-1938)...... aoe ‘e hee ae ae BOA) seeates erent ieee pa 

mlagira (H-1954)...|Belgian Congo. ‘| ‘elica, (E-1950)........ ie deal i 
Titan ras f Pine SOT z .../Alaska........ 10,016 Negro tis-1980) Ove aotteaetale Nicaragua..... 3,204 
Shishaldin (St)......... Aleutians. .... 9,978 ||Stromboli (E-1954)..... Ltaly 5 sc68/axwe 3,038 
San Pedro (R)......... Guatemala.... 9,921 Krakatou (E-1953)..... Indonesia... .. 2,669 
Gede (E-1949)......... SUV's ahah ater. ar 9,705 La Palma (Q)........4. Canary Islands 2,612 
Merapi (E-1954).......|/Java......... 9,550 ||Mihara (E-1954).......|J 2,477 
Marapi (Q) Sumatra...... 9,504 ||Alamagan (H-1945) 2,441 
Villarrica Chile. ......-.- 9,318 ||Novarupta (Sm). the , 400 
Fogo (E-1 Ue eo . .|Cape Verde Isl. 9,281 Santiago (St)... .|Nicaragua..... 1,969 
Ruapehu (H-1950) New Zealand. . 9,175 F 1,958 
Puetsagu (Q).. Sumatra...... 9,121 1,860 
Paricutin (Q) me ee oy byes Mae ( F ET oe Aenteh ‘Giesds 637 

B-1950) eard Island. A oqueron (E-1952)...,.. 

pies ea : ..|Costa Rica... 8,930 Islands..... 1,250 
Avachinskaya (Sm)..... ORB:S UR, Deeds 8,924 Farrallon de Pajaros Marianas 

Pavlof (E-1950)........ AIRSRS 0.2%. xi. 8,900 1952) i250 jase Islands. .,... 1,047 
Papandajan (Sm)......- A Pee ee noe 8,602 |lTaal (Q).....-..s-+00% Philippine Isl.. 984 
Prelene (Ea1o 2) ac +: Pes ener $1300 ||Didicas (B-1952)....... Philippine Isl... 900 
Penlaranet (Qy 252211 i i yalaska... 25251] 8}400 » |/Niuafo’ou (B-1946)..... Tonga Islands. 700 
Asama, (E-1954)........ Japan........! 8.340 ||Anak Krakatau (E-1950)'Indonesia..... 520 
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Largest Lakes in United States by States 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


(R) designates Reservoir 


sy Stith) | Origin 
ntirel with t 
et within. another 
state state ‘ 
Alabama|Guntersville...|.-0-0.-------[eeeses= Man-made 
Arizona,.|Roosevelt.....-|-.--<----+--+[sse++-- Man-made 
? vo | Mead... 6.2: Nev... qneats 
uachi (noe Sania en Darra ea en eben] WE TTS 
pen poueeise:* << | Bull Bhool... |Mo..--- ure 
Se Pet ce atural.. . 
ee atop: ev 21:|Naturat: 
Colo....|JohnMartin(R)|......... gestae St 
Conn....|Candlewood...|... eeneee 
Del,.... Lum’s Pond. . cui lisoe 
Florida. . | Okeechobee. Na * 
GS... Sinclair (R). 
Idaho...|Pend Oreilie...|.......-...--|+---+++- :| Natural... 
Tilinois. .|Crab Orchard. .|..-.........<]---+-++-- Man-made 
Ind..-....|Wawasee......|-..2-+.---0--efrttteees Sebel 
Towa....|Spirit Lake... .|.............]-+++++-- Natural... 
Kansas. . Hcanopolis Ge 35 StiBisc soe hioes cE ap RR 
Ky. ....)Cumberland...}....--...-.-- Penh Man nade 
<.....| Natural. 
Natural... 
Man-made 
Man-made 
Natural.. . 
Natural... 
Wo Eg egen io ASIC DESEO Natural... 
meee eee cei 22] Siabetior. 2) abieh.;"* | Natural: 
8.5 
Ontario 
aries E eronada CR) felonies sinvave clit aterotes Man-made 
Wirarasa Lake of the cinranmade 
-|Man-made 
Montana) Fort Peck (R) . | Man-made 
ebr....| McConaughy . | Man-made! 
Nevada.|Pyramid..,....|.......- Natural... 
Moos Doty eee . | Man-made 
N.Hamp,| Winnepesaukee.|......-.....0) eee eee- Natural... 
IN Jerséy| Hopatcong: ....).......0c ee ea fee ee ees Man-made 
M...|Elephant Butte 
(R) Man-made 
WN. York.| Oneida Natural... 
rn OM APES a SIS Natural... 
N. Car. .| Fontana Man-made 
shoo ree, Waenade 
N. Dak,.| Devils Lake Natural... 
Ohio... .|Grand Man-made 
sRitnaici eae Natural . . 
Okla....|Lake o’ the 
GDRLOK CGR. 5 sfx i-ere eee one afta eae Man-made 
Sinaia | SUR eee eterae xoma....../Texas,..| Man-made 
Oregon. .|Upper Klamath 
(includes 
Agency Lake) . ..| Natural... 
Penn... .| Wallenpaupack. . | Man-made 
ATE IG ORIG Natural... 
Rhode I. |Scituate (R)... Man-made} - 
S$. Car Marion, .);. 6:2. Man-made 
S. Dak. .|Poinsett....... Natural... 
mee ad SAN -| Natural... 
Tenn Watts Bar..... Man-made: 
Ra Sete: eetoacs Man-made 
Texas Whitney (R) Man-made 
Naar ae ers -| Man-made 
Utah... .|Great Salt Lake.| ... -| Natural... 
WWilisiccajs iat Harriman (R)..|. -| Man-made 
Rate? ibtcrt hace Natural... 
WEE con os Claytor..... 5... Man-made 
Rr ee .|Man- 
Wash... eee ee made 
oosevelt Lake)... 6.5.5. ew eee es Man-made 
We Vao.|Pygart. 2... AGO oe aR): Aig eon Eee 
ilaaiaiain a uestone .|Va......)/Man-m: 
Wise WADDEDARO gs Shs sat putea dl Sam aes N Aner 
Seer Superior....../Mich.; |Natural... 
or inn f 
: ntario 
Wyo....| Yellowstone....!...........5 Wiehe Natural,. . 


29.55 
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World Facts—Lakes of the World; Great Lakes 
Lakes of the World 


Source: National Geographic Society 


Continent Area sq. mi. | Length mi. | Depth feet Elev. feet 
. |Asia-Europe. .... 168,890 760 1 - 
North America... 31,820 350 $290 603 
aAtricg. 2:25. ery on oe 3,720 
5 174 
23,010 206 750 bao 
5 307 923 582 
12,700 450 4,708 2,534 
Asia ; Ait 385 5,712 (486 
North America... 3 195 270 390 
North America... 11,170 325 2,015 519 
Africa...... aroh a. 350 2,316 1,550 
.|North America. .. 9,940 241 210 574 
North America... 9,398 260 70 713 
North America. . . 040 193 778 248 
EUTOPE. 2. 2 osc 100 120 730 13 
ARIS Atos ee oes 6,670 300 85 1,115 
«Africa. .:... aoe 300 130 24 787 
Maracatbo)...s°. = ol «2s .-|South America. .. 300 100 100 8.L. 
Corte fe Hee pace ove ee UULODO ss iois as si aae ae 408 i 
Me taloligetoataternta = a areiee owe % aele evegels —3'! 
PERRBIROLE | 9) ohcls ace aAhacer ea iseia.s 3,475 “185 é 1,230 
Titicaca... »200 130 12,506 
ii F 3,089 100 110 
Athabasca, 058 195 699 
Reindeer 2,444 155 f 1,150 
Issvk Kul 2,390 115 5,279 
Urma.. 300 90 4,183 
Torrens. 2,230 130 Aan —25 
Tsing Hai (Koko Nor) 200 68 5 10,515 
MEATIGDEMSS sestecare ota ciate ate 2,149 87 144 
Wetting. ce. nae ees 2,100 70 Datars 100 
DERORISI os sas eres seis 2,086 122 38 831 
WEN Jaden Sao Neon os. so 2,000 80 niecetieitie 5,643 
Hamun-i-Helmand......... 2,000 90 10 1,550 
Tung Ting...... Bene EHO 2,000 75 see Monte 300 
Bans WOU, . oie oy cs aie aie Cty Co: nie aie ae 1,900 60 15 3,765 
Aipigon. eR hee esac aaa America... He tg ibe a4 852 
Manitoba... 2.0.0.2 cs orth America... f 814 
icigeete ates Paro b rca, 10 as WABI A re oss. tele 1,700 55 mlsvs trope 226 
IAA D ORY gofoteneis chess) freings tere eevee ATELCS ceva Perccg 1,640 100 55 2,030 
UD BWOG os oi efee cw ss aieicteibse North America 1,600 65 ayte, slate 700 
RS RDTIOU cee og Sw iso ss ois oe Australia.....:.. 1,600 90. fa Siiektoi tT Dane 
Great Salt Lake........... North America... 1,500 75 30 4,200 
Lake of the Woods........ North America. >. 1,346 70 36 ,060 
The Great Lakes 
Source: United States Lake Survey, Corps of Engineers, Detroit, Mich. 
Superior |Michigan| Huron Erie Ontario 
Length in miles......... a 350 307 206 241 193 
Breadth in miles ....... 160 118 183 57 53 
peeves gouges ~ feet, at wis ane ao i Q ae 7 a8 P 78 
rea (sq. miles) water surface—U. S..... ie 5 F 9, ; ; 
we Gausdane ana Gos eye vase .| 13/900 4950 3/980 
Total Area (sq. miles) U. S. and Canada,..| 31,820 22,400 23,010 9,940 54 
rea (Sq. miles) entire drainage pasin—U.8....... 37,570 69,040 24,85 23,57 18,710 
Bren en s 0 Sanada. 43°380. [eee .| 47.570 | 11110 | 15'920 
Total Area (sq. miles) U. S. and Canada. . 80,900 69,040 72,420 68 34,630 
Mean surface above: mead tide at New York in feet 903.22 rete Pentre pit ee 
os ‘ i 3° 11° 
Matigude; NOrtas 4... 088 ee Us ctaeter ree 29 odes « J 49° 00" 46° os 46° IF 42° 53° Aas 15 
Sick SU SA are po OC cae ’ fe Md 03° 
Longitude, West 92° 06" 88° 02" 84° 457 83° 29" 79" 33 
National boundary line in miles...............-- H ‘one i a 
United States shore line ine. islands in miles. ; | 1,427 1,661 740 430 331 


from Duluth, Minn., to eastern outlet on Lake 
Ontario is 1,160 miles. Lake Michigan is the 
largest lake entirely in the United States. 


Figures for mean surface above mean tide at 
New York are the average for 94 years—1860-1953. 
Maximum and minimum monthly mean eleva- 


tions since 1860 of the surface of the Great Lakes 
above mean tide at New York—Superior, 604.05 


Lake St. Clair is an expansive shallow basin of 
the waterway through which Lake Huron dis- 


(Aug. 1876),.599.98 (April, 1926); Michigan-Hur- | charges into Lake Erie. It has low marshy shores 
on, 583.68 (June, 1886); 577.35 (Feb. 1926); Erie, | and a natural maximum depth of about 21 feet. 
574.70 (May, 1952); 569.43 (Feb. 193 Its low-water datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea 


i 6); Ontario, 
249.29 (June, 1952), 242.68 (Nov. 1934). 

The Great Lakes form the largest body of fresh 
water in the world and with their connecting 
waterways rank as the world’s largest inland water 
transportation unit. The Lakes form a cheap and 
yeady means for the transportation of wheat from 
the Canadian prairies to the East. The distance 


level. Its extreme length is 26 miles and extreme 
width 24 miles. The improved steamer channel is 
1815 miles long, with least width of 700 feet and 
depth of 25 feet. Of the 490 square miles of water 
surface 200 are in the United States and 290 in 
Canada. 


Niagara Falls Modified by Collapse of Land Mass 

A segment of the American Fall of Niagara Falls, and of adjoining Prospect Point, tumbled into 
the gorge of the Niagara river July 28, 1954, thereby modifying the appearance of the crest. Part of the 
mass fell 70 ft. at a point where the fall is over 160 ft. tall. Engineers estimated that 200 ft. had 
broken from the crest and that the fallen mass comprised about 185,000 tons. Part of the American 
Fall fell Jan. 17, 1931. ; 

Conservation work to halt erosion at both ends of Horseshoe Fall (Canadian) and a project to 
control the flow of the river, are proceeding under Canadian auspices. 

The Niagara river carries the water of Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, a descent of 326 ft. in 36 miles. 
It flows over two cataracts at Niagara: Horseshoe Fall, in Canada, 160 ft. tall, and American Fall 
(U.S.) 167 ft. tall, separated by Goat Island. Horseshoe is about 2,500 ft. across; American, 1,000) ft. 
Niagara has the steadiest flow of all waterfalls because the Great Lakes serve as its reservoir. Over 
212,000 cubic ft. of water per second passes over the Falls, 94% over Horseshoe. The river below 
Goat Island is 92 ft. deep. The Whirlpool Rapids, about half a mile below are located in a gorge 
only 400 ft. wide leading to the Whirlpool. 
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Famous Waterfalls 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


_ 

of 

ight means total drop whether in one or more leaps. 7Falls consisting 
ae ge ‘oa “eis that diminish greatly seasonally; **falls ae, are peameed to a im or 
remain dry for a part of each year. When names of rivers are no own, most cases are 

the same as those of the falls. 
\Hgeht. 
in Ft. 


Name and Location Name and Location 


AFRICA A ger ce or poe Roe 470 Ste (Snake River)..| 125 
Angola—Dudque de Bra- ascade type) Spat 
gance (Lucala River) ...|  262||Norway—Maradals...... $9 ee ee 68 
Ruacana (Cunene Mardola (Hikesdals Lake) Great (Potomac River).. 90 
TERE nos eee REE te 406|| Skjaeggedals (Ringdals 525|| (Caseade type) 
Ethiopia—Baratieri EGE) 23h ses fae iy 650 ea 
(Ganale Dorya River)...)_ 459|| Skykje...........- 850|| **Minnehaha...........| 54 
*Tesissat Vettis (Utla River) . 529|| Montana 
Blue Nile or Abbal 50 Voring (Isdela River) Missouri. .....eeeseeeee 75 
VET) ccc veccvererseee 1 Sweden 148|| New Jerse 
verme Handol (Handolsa River) . 243)|  ¥**P; PEE Arete 70 
(Ganale Dorya River)...| 229!| Harsprang (Lulea River) New York 
oops bern Bhadesta (C type) Taughannock.......-++| 215 
Chirombo aa River)..{ 880) +4Stora Sj 132 ai = 
N. and S. odesia (Lulea River).........- oe en 
N. Rhode ie end jae big engi Tana, Ri ) 85}| (Columbia River)...... 620 
= odesia a ‘annan River)..... wiwuale 
Tanganyika—*Kalambo.| 705|/,,(,¢unan B af hest fall....+....-. 542 
menace i Byandepks (Aan Puy ees oo ge Sell Pag unes se ee eee ee 198 
a ews Nile Pissevache (Wildbach 213|(Mt. Rainier ‘National’ Park 
Uniow of'Soutti Africa’ "| "|| Salante River)... Narada (Paradise River)| 168 
ichenbac! ; aradisé 
Basutoland 630|| «(Rosenlaui Glacler)...+.. yi Seat (earadioe Bit ecmeg 
ig aha oe a 0 Bchaffhausen 67|| wisecucin 
©. RIVER) so aisles 
*Aughrabies or ie **Staubbach letschen- 980 reanitou (Black River). . 165 
Nat | APO) aah River) oo. + -t vs Yellowstone National Pk. 
umme 
Howick (Umgeni River). 365|| ' (Jungfrau Glaciers)...... 950 owe Py ea ae 
Hiskese Fall’. : 2350 (Cascade type) Yellowstone (lower)....| 308 
a y. G a See faanacatlan (Rio Grande 
India—**Cauvery 299)|Canada 
British Columbia 1,650 Ge Santiago) .......... 66 
ane: ee ade a a) 830|| {Takakkaw (Daly Glacier) 1,000 SOUTH AMERICA 
eon (atekong River 7ol| Panther...000002000.0) eet 237 
on 0. ial FOU Panther e. citisis ec srcthegie sf! 2 || TARR ya. oatarene 
crear oe tole and oe "Grand (Hamilton River).|. ”*||"’Paulo Afonso (Sao Fran-| “° 
Stream) Mae District sisl| # ee a Saray S 197 
vere Gouith Nahanni Ri (Ri aor. 115 
* see 0R (Lake Chuzenji).} 330|| (Sout an ver)... 373 (Rio Grande)...... — 
Yudaki (Lake Yunoko)...| 270|| Quebee rubupunga — 
AUSTRALIA ontmorency....... nee (Alto Parana River)... 40 
New South Wales Canada-United States Brazil-Paraguay 
+Wentworth,.......... 578]; Ontario-New York 160 or Sete _ 130 
Highest fall............ 360|| N: ake a (Alto Parana River).... 
Wollomombi........... 1,100 FLOPSeBHGS St. 5 Sica nsate 7||British Guiana 
Queensland American, ..........s 5 Kaieteur (Potaro River). TAL 
Comera (Coomera River) 210||United States King Edward VIII 
Tully (Fully River)..... 920)| California wall Rt 640 Semang River)....... .| 840 
Ras ny (upper) Yosemite National Paris’ 620]| (0 tant iver). Poste: fice 1,600 
ntAche River)..... eer 207|| ‘Bridalvell...........- 370|| tMarina (Ipobe River)...| "500 
Gastein (lower) PUSINUCHIO Wn wie ec cac 594 Highest fall.......5... 300 
Ache River) “stabi "7" 280) NN ay (Merced River) 1,612 Bree ee: ae 
As “bach °| || Ribbon.............. | °’377!| (CPunza River)...... es 
‘ River nfs hes sia 200 Vernal (Merced River). | 4,439||Ecuador 
.Krimmler Ache (Krimm!} Yosemite (upper)...... 320|| Agoyan (Pastaza River, 
ACen). acces 1,250 Yosemite (lower)...... trib. AMazon)....... Sa ee 
ghost: fall. cc. es vcs 460|| Colorado 266||Venezuela—Angel....-. 3,212 
France—Gavarnie BOVE. 4 hil ieee elas 0 sina fall wi. sc «Giles tans 2,648 
(Pyrenees Glaciers)..,.. 1,385|| Georgia 251 K artonn 2,000 
Great Britain—Wales, ... t+ Tallulah,,... tee ee eens 89 ISLANDS 
Pistyll (Cain River)... .. 150 Highest fall......... 7 New Zealand 
Iceland—Detti (Jékulsa 4 Idaho +Bowen (From Glaciers). 540 
PYOMUI) eels nics le bes 190 Henrys Fork (upper).... 96 Highest fall... 0. 020.5% 470 
Gull vite or White Henrys Fork (lower). ... 70|| +Sutherland (Arthur Riy.)| 1,904 
ver 


**Shoshone (Snake River) 195 Highest fall 815 


There are tens of thousands of waterfalls scattered over the earth, hundreds of them of considerable 
magnitude. Height alone does not indicate the importance of a cataract. Other significant facts are 
volume of flow, steadiness or variableness of flow, width of crest, whether the water drops sheerly or 
over a sloping surface, and whether in a single leap or in a succession of leaps. When relatively low 
falls occur in succession over a considerable length of streambed, they are classed as cascades. 

On the basis of mean annual flow combined with considerable height, Guaira is the world’s greatest 
waterfall, Its estimated mean annual flow is 470,000 cusecs (cubic feet per second). A greater volume 
of water passes over Stanley Falls in the Congo River, but no one of its seven cataracts, spread out 
over a distance of nearly 60 miles, is higher than 10 feet. 

The estimated mean annual flows of other great waterfalls are: Khon, 400,000 to 420,000 cusees; Ni- 
agara, 212,200; Paulo Afonso, 100,000; Urubupunga, 97,000; Iguassu, 61,660; Patos-Maribondo, 53,000: 
Victoria, 38,430; Grand (Labrador), 30,000 to 40,000; and Kaieteur 23,400. 

Cauvery, in India, is one of the most variable waterfalls. It is known to have fluctuated from a 
mere trickle in the dry period to 667,470 cusecs during the monsoon season. 


Flower of the Month 


January—Carnation or Snowdrop. February—Violet or Primrose, March—Jonquil or Daffodil. A: ril— 
Sweet Pea or Daisy. May—Lily of the Valley or Hawthorn. June—Rose or Honeysuckle. July—Larkspur 
or Water Lily. August—Poppy or Gladiolus. September—Aster or Morning Glory. October—Calendula 
or Cosmos. November—Chrysanthemum, December—Narcissus of Holly. 


BABY COLORS 
Blue for boys. Pink for girls. 


United States—National Parks System; Areas 527 


National Parks and Other Units of the National Park System 


Source: National Park Service: Revised Figures as of June 30, 1954 


NATIONAL PARKS : 
(The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses show area, in acres.) 


Acadia, 1919, Maine (30,363)—The group of gran- 

ite motntains upon Mount Desert Island, also 
ic Point on mainland. 

ae 1944, Texas (692,305) on bend of Rio 

Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (36,010) 
—Box canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
tically eroded pinnacles of vivid coloring. 

Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 
Mexico (45,846)—Stupendous caverns, not yet 
wholly explored, limestone decorations. 

Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (160,- 
290)—Lake of agp e dere blue in crater of ex- 
tinct volcano. Sid 500 to 2,000 feet high. 
Interesting lava formations. 

Everglades, 1947. Southern Florida (1,258,591)— 
Portion of only subtropical area in the United 
States; extensive watercourses; abundant bird life. 

Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (999,261)— 
Rugged mountain region of great beauty; more 
than 200 glacier-fed lakes, 60 small glaciers. 
Precipices thousands of feet deep. 

Grand Canyon, 1919, North Centra) Arizona 
(645,296)—The greatest example of erosion and the 
most sublime spectacle in the world. 

Grand Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
(298,153)—Includes most spectacular portion of 
Teton Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur, 

Great Smoky Mountains, 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (507;168)—Massive mountain uplift; 
magnificent forests. 

Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (176.951)—Interesting vol- 
canic areas—Kilauea and Mauna LO6a, active vol- 
canoes on the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge 
extinct volcano on the island of Maui. 

Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (1,019)— 
Hot Springs said to ‘have therapeutic value. Bath~- 
houses under Government supervision. 

Isle Royale, 1940, Michigan (133,839)—Largest 
island in Lake Superior; rugged forested wilderness. 

Kings Canyon, 1940, Middie Eastern California 
(453,655)—-Sierra wilderness with numerous peaks 
13,000 to 14,000 feet high; park also contains groves 
of giant sequoias. 

Lassen Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (104,- 
121)—Only recently_active volcano in United States 
proper. Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 
6,913 feet; not springs; mud geysers. 

Mammoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
(50,696)—Series of caverns including spectacular 
onyx cave formation. Became nationally known in 
the war of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was 
used in making gunpowder. 

Mesa Verde, 1906,;Southwestern Colorado (51,- 
018)—Most notable and best preserved prehistoric 
cliff dwellings in the United States. 

Mount McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 
(1,939,319)—Highest mountain in North America; 
caribou, Dall sheep, and other spectacular wildlife. 

Mount Rainier, 1899. West Central Washington 
(241,571)—Greatest single-peak glacial system in 
the United States, radiating from the summit and 
slopes of an ancient volcano; dense forests. 

Olympic, 1938, Northwest Washington (888,182) 
—Notabie as finest remnant of the Pacific North- 
west forests, including the famous ‘‘rain forests.” 
and for its numerous glaciers; also as the sum- 
mer feeding ground for the rare Roosevelt Elk. 

Platt, 1906, Southern Oklahoma (912)—Numer- 
ous cold mineral springs. 

Rocky Mountain, 1915. North Middle Colorado 
(254,995)—Heart of the Rockies, snowy range, 
peaks 11,000 to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkable 
records of glacial period. 

Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California (385,- 
178)—Great groves of giant sequoias, world’s 
largest and probably oldest living things; magnifi- 
cent High Sierra scenery, including Mount Whit- 
ney, highest mountain in United States proper. 

Shenandoah, 1935, in Northern Virginia (193,473) 
—Outstanding scenic section of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

Wind Cave, 1903, Southwestern South Dakota 
(27,886). Limestone caverns having several miles of 
galleries and numerous chambers containing pe- 
culiar formations. Buffalo herd. 

Yellowstone, 1872, Northwestern. Wyoming, 
Southwestern Montana, and Northeastern. Idaho 
(2,213,207)—More geysers than in all rest of world 
together. Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified 
forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remark- 
able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; many 
large streams and waterfalls. Great wild animal 


erds. 
Yosemite, 1890, Middle Eastern California (757,- 
€17)--Mountainous region of unusual beauty: Yo- 


semite and other inspirin; gorges; many waterfalis 

of fattdordinary. height: 3 groves of giant sequoias. 

nificens gorge (Zine Gane) ect ae 
, de rom 

2,500 feet, with precipitous ‘walls. ; 


ae NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 
raham Lincoln, 1939, Kentuc’ 117)—Tradi- 
tional birthplace cabin of apranere Lincoln en- 
closed in memorial building on site of birthplace. 
Appomattox Court House, Virginia (968). 
ground on which the ‘Battie of New Oriease was 
ic. e Bai Ww 
fought, Jan. 8, 1815. fe: eS ae 
Colonial, 1936, Virginia (7,124)—Includes most 
of Jamestown Island, site of the first permanent 
English settlement in America; historic Yorktown; 
the parkway connecting these and other Colonial 
wea cee: Colonial Williamsburg, Cape Henry Me- 
Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (958)—Sites of 
important military encampments during the Revo- 
lution; Washington’s Headquarters, 1779-80. 
Saratoga, 1948, New York (2,208)—Scene of the 
American victory over the British General Bur- 
goyne, 1777; turning point of the Revolution and 
recognized as one of the decisive battles of world 


history. NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 


Chicamauga and Chattanooga (8,189 Ga.- 
Tenn. Fort Donelson (103), Dover, ert Fred- 
ericksburg and Spotsylvania County Battlefields 
Memorial (2,421), Fredericksburg, Va. Gettysburg 
(2,555), Gettysburg, Pa. Guilford Courthouse (149), 
Greensboro, N. C. Kings Mountain (4,012), Kings 
Creek, S. C, Moores Creek (42), Currie, N. C. 
Petersburg (1,502), Petersburg, Va. Shiloh (3,729), 
Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. Stones River (324), 
aE eeSPOr, Tenn. Vicksburg (1,330), Vicksburg, 

48S. NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 

Antietam (183), Sharpsburg, Md. Brices Cross 
Roads (1), Bethany, Miss. Cowpens (1), near Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Fort Necessity (2), S. E. of Uniontown, 
Pa. Tupelo (1), Miss. White Plains (—), N. Y. 
(west side of Bronx River parkway at foot of Chat- 
terton Hill), memorials. 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARKS 

Kennesaw Mountain, 1947, Georgia, (3,094)— 
Commemorates the Battle of Kennesaw Mountain, 
@ major battle of Sherman’s flanking movement 
through the heart of the South known as the 
Atlanta Campaign. 

Manassas, Virginia (1,709). Site of Bull Run 
and Manassas battles. 

Richmond, 1944, Virginia (684)—Scene of battles 
in defense of Richmond during war between the 
States. NaTIONAL MEMORIAL PARK 

Theodore Roosevelt, 1947, North Dakota (65,648) 


—Badlands along Little Missouri River; part of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Elkhorn Ranch. 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES 


Administered by the National Park Ser - 
cause of their historical interest. pial sa 


Stones River (20.09), Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Vicksburg (119.76), Vicksburg, Miss. 

Yorktown (2.91), Yorktown, Va. 

The Department of the Army has jurisdiction 
over 86 other National Cemeteries (3,435 acres) 
situated in the United States and its possessions. 

The Department of the Interior has jurisdiction 
over 12. National Cemeteries (157 acres). 

The American Battle Monuments Commission 
administers the United States Military Cemeteries 
and Memorials on foreign soil. 

Arlington National Cemetery, Va., is the na- 
tion’s most important memorial ground. It is de- 
scribed on page 221. 

NATIONAL PARKWAYS 

Blue Ridge (52,480) follows Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Length, 477 miles. 

George Washington Memorial (3,046), along 
Maryland and Virginia shores ox the Potomac 
River. Length, 57 miles. 

Natchez Trace (21,464), follows old Indian trail 
between Nashville, Tenn., and Natchez, Miss. 
Length, 447 miles. 

Suitland (660) Maryland-Dist. of Columbia. 
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NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES AND MEMORIALS 
(Acres in parentheses) 


Historic Sites 


Adams House, Quincy, Mass. (5). Home of 
Presidents John and John Quincy Adams. 


Federal Hall Memorial, Nassau and Wall Sts., 
pee oe City (.45). First seat of U .S. Govern- 
ment. 


Fort Raleigh, N. C. 
English settlement. 


Hampton, Md., Georgian mansion, 


Hopewell Village, Pa. (848). 
industry. 


Jefferson Memorial, Mo. 
national expansion. 


Old Custom House, Philadelphia (.79). 
revival architecture. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Home, Hyde Park, N. Y. 
(94). Includes Library. 


Salem, Mass. Maritime Memorial (9). 


San Juan, Puerto Rico (40). Ancient Spanish 
fortifications. 


Vanderbilt Mansion, 
(212). With arboretum. 


(18), First attempted 


1783 (45). 


Early iron-making 
(83). Commemorates 


Greek 


near Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Memorials 
Coronado Memorial, Ariz. (2,745). Route of 
Spaniards, 16th century. 
De Soto Memorial, Fla. (24). Commemorates 


16th century expiorer. 
Fort Caroline, Fla. (116). Last French settle- 


ment in Florida, 1564, destroyed by Spaniards, 


acter nes President Lincoln died, Washington, 


D.C 
KilleDevil Hill, N. C. (314). Site of Wright 


Bros. first motor-propelled airplane flight. 


Lee Mansion, Arlington, Va. (3). Antebellum 
home of Robert E. Lee. 
Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. (.61). 


Classical monument with statue. 

Lincoln Museum, Washington, D. C. (.18). Ford 
theatre where Lincoln was shot. 

Mount Rushmore, S. D. (1,220). 
files of 4 Presidents. 

Thomas Jefferson Memorial, Washington, D. C. 
(1). Classical circular colonnade. 

Washington National Monument, Washington, 
D. C. (.37). Obelisk commemorates first President. 


Colossal pro~ 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


National Capital Parks (35,091), District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia. The 
park system of the Nation’s Capital comprises nearly 750 units in the District of Columbia and vicinity. 


PROJECTS AND AREAS UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE NATIONAL 


PARK SERVICE BUT 


NOT WITHIN THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


National Recreational Areas 


Coulee Dam (98,500) Washington; Lake Mead 
(4,899,728) Arizona-Nevada; Millerton Lake (11,- 
ees) California; Shadow Mountain (10,231) Colo- 
Tado. 


National Historic Sites Not Federally Owned 

Chicago Portage (91.20) Ill.; Dorchester Heights 
(5.43) Mass.; Gloria Dei (1.53) Penn.; Grand 
Portage (660) Minn.; Jamestown (22) Virginia; 
McLoughlin House (0.63) Oregon; Saint Paul’s 


Church, Bill of ‘Rights Shrine (6.09) Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; San Jose Mission (4.13) Texas: 
Sh Mission (0.23) R. I.; Virgin Islands (7.55) 
= OTHER PROJECTS 
Baltimore-Washington Parkway 


(2,886) Mary- 
land; Independence National Historical Park 
(45) Penn.; Fort Vancouver Monument (60) 


Washington; Cape Hatteras Seashore Recreation: 
Area (21,500) N. C.; Fort Union, New Mexico. 

Total Federal Land Acres administered by the 
National Park Service 23,886,427.03. 
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- Fast ‘Geean’ Passages by Ships | > 


is 


Distance 
To naut. mi. |. 


———- 


Date 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SAILING VESSELS 
; ; 1854 James Baines 


. |Melbourue: 
Boston, 
Liver 


Thermopylae. 
Northern Light 
..|Red Jacket 


Atlantic 
Yankee 


ATLANTIC CROSSINGS BY POWER VESSELS . 


A ae eee ...-.}90. America. .].......-. »1818 Rising Sun (Br.) (a) : 

ag Heer caee . | Li i .|May 22, 1819 Gatun PERS f 2») 

tg oa a 38 Great Western (BTr.) 
Britannia (Br.) (c) 

9d 19h 25m. .| Atlantic Pacific 

9d th 45m Persia 

8d 2h 48m... .|Queenstown..|New York Scotia 

8d 4h lm City of Paris eh 

7d 22h City of Brusse ir.) 

7d 23h 17m. .|Queenstown..|New York... Adriatic (Br.) 

'd 20h 9m Baltie (Br.) 

7d 15h 48m City of Berlin (Br.) 

7d 12h 41m. Britannic (Br.) 

7d 11h 37m.. 5 Germanic (Br.) 

7d 10h 53m. .|Queenstown,. Britannic (Br.) 

7d 8h Om....|New York... Arizona (Br.) 

7d 7h 23m. ..|Queenstown Arizona (Br.) 

6d 21h 40m. .|Queenstown.. Alaska (Br.) 

6d 18h 37m..|New York.. Alaska (Br.) 

6d 14h 8m...|New York. ../Queenstown..|......... America (Br.) 

6d 10h 40m. .|New York...|Queenstown..| 2.780 1884 Oregon (Br.) 

6d 9h 42m. ..|Queenstown..|New York...) 2,780 1884 Oregon (Br.) 

-é@ 5h 30m...|Cherbourg...|Cape Henry.| 3,320 |June, 1927 U.S.S. Memphis (d) 

6d 4h 34m...|Queenstown .|New York...| 2,780 1887 Umbria (Br.) 

6d th 55m. ..|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1888 Etruria abe) 

5d 22h 50m..|New York...|Queenstown..| 2,780 1889 City of Paris (Br) 

5d 18h 8m. ,.|Queenstown..|New York 2,780 891 Majestic (Br 

5d 16h 31m. .|Queenstown..|New York.. 2,780 1891 Teutonic (Br.) 

5d 14h 24m. .|Queenstown..|New York.. 730 1892 City of Paris (Br.) % 

5d 9h ns . «»|Queenstown..|New York.. 2,780 1893 Campania (Br.) 

5d 7h 23m. ..|Queenstown..|New York...| 2,780 1894 Lucania (Br.) - 

5d 15h 25m. .|New York...|Southam 3,189 1897 Kaiser Withelm Der Grosse (Ger. 

5d 15h 20m, .|Southampton|New York. 8,189 1898 Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse {Ger} 

5d 7h 38m. ..|Sandy Hook.|Plymouth 3,082 |Sept., 1900 Deutschland (Ger.) 

5d 6h 2im,..|New York Cherbourg 3,227 ct., 1924 Leviathan (Amer.) 

4d 15h...... . |Queenstown..|New York 2,780 908 Lusitania f us 

4d 11h 42m. .|Queenstown..|New York 2,780 1909 Lusitania (Br. 

4d 10h 41m. .|Queenstown..|New York 2,780 1910 Mauretania (Br.) 

4d 13h 58m. .|Gibraltar Ambrose Lt. 3,181 Aug., 1933 Rex (Ital.) 

4d 17h 06m. .|Cherbourg.. .|Ambrose Lt 3,157 |March, 1930 Europa eee 

4d 16h 48m. .|Cherbo ..-|New York 3,149 |July, 1933 Europa (Ger. 

4d 19h 57m. .{Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg. 3,196 |June, 1933 Europa (Ger.) 

4d 17h 42m, .|Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt.. 164 |July, 192 Bremen (Ger.)* 

4d 14h 30m..|New York...|Plymouth...| 3,082 |July, 1929 Bremen (Ger.) 

4d 16h 15m. .|Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg...| 3,199 July, 1933 Bremen eens 

4d 14h 27m. .|Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt..| 3,092 ov., 1 Bremen (Ger.) 

4d 12h 24m. .|Cherbourg...|Ambrose Lt..| 3,158 May-June, '36 |Queen Mary Be 

4d 15h 15m..|Ambrose Lt..|Cherbourg...| 3,198 j|June, 1936 Queen Mary (Br. 

3d 21h 48m. .|Bishop's RK..| Ambrose Lt.. 3,120 |Aug. 3-8, 1948 |Queen Mary {Br} 

3d 20h 42m. .|Ambrose Lt. .|Bishop's Rk..| 3,120 |Aug. 10-14, 1938]Queen Mary (BYr.) 

4d 3h 13m. ..|Cuerbourg...|New York...| 2,971 May-June, ’35 |Normandie a 

4d 3h 25m...|New York...|Cherbourg... 3,015 |June, 1935 Normandie (Fr. 

3d 23h 02m. .|Bishop’s Rk.|Ambrose Lt.. 906 July-Aug., ’37 |Normandie (Fr.) 

2d 22h 07m. .|New Yorg. ..|/Southampton 2.936 Aug., 1937 Normandie (Fr.) 

3d 10h 40m. .|Ambrose Lt. .|Bishop Rock, 942 July 3-7, 1952 |United States (U.S.)* (f) 

3d 12h 12m. . 'Bishop’s Rock|Ambrose Lt..! 2,902 July 11-14, 1952\United States (U.S.) ¢ 


1 0 36m. ,|Sal edro,..,|Honolulu,... e, 1928 U.S.S. Lexington e 
lid 18h 42m.|Japan....... San Francisca} 5,490 ‘April, 1941 Nitta, Maru (Jap.) 

12d 00h 30m. |New York...|San Diego...|......... June 15, 1941 |Hawaiian Shipper (U, 8.)* 

3d 2h 30m. ..|San Franeisco|Oahu, T. H..) 2,091 July 16-19, 45 |U.S.S. Indianapolis (e) 

3d 15h 48m.. (> Seen Southampton} 2,710 |Sept., 194 een Mary (Br. 

4d 8h 51m...|Gibraltar....|Newp’t News| 3,360 Nov. 26, 1945 |U.S.S. Lake Champlain 

74 12h 44m. .|Gothenburg..|New York...}......++- June 2-9, 1949 |M. S. Stockholm (Sw.} 

9d 9h 5im. ../Yokohama...|San Francisco|........ May, 1937..... President Coolidge (U. 8.) 

5d i8h 36m. .|Japan....... San Francisco| 5,000 |July-Aug. 4, §0/U.8.S. Boxer 

7a 13h........ Yokosuka...|Alameda....| 5,000 _|June 1-9, 1951 |U.S.S. Philippine Sea 


*Maiden voyage. (a) First steamship to cross Atlantic. (b) First American ship to use steam on 
ocean crossing (sailing vessel with steam auxiliary). (c) First Cunard liner, (d) Carried Charles A, 
Lindbergh back to the United States after his bec from New York to Paris. (e) Carried Hiroshima 
atomic bomb: arrived at Saipan July 26, 1945. (f) Set. world speed record; average speed eastbound 
on maiden voyage, 35.59 knots (about 41 m.p.h.); westbound, 34.51 knots. 
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530 World Facts—Fast Ocean Flights 
Fast Ocean Flights 
DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS miles, to Fairbanks, Alaska, in 10 hours 29 - 
: mer 
1928. Graf pelin, Friedrichshafen-Lakehurst, es ehg aera Gone 3,450 miles, 


N. J., Oct. 11-15, 6,630 mi., 4 d., 15 hrs., 46 min. 
via Spain, Bermuda. 

ee een RN Et eT aa 
hurst, N. J., June 30-July 5., ss 
Labrador. Also Lakehurst-Frankfort, Aug. 9-11, 
42 hrs., 53 min, ; 

Amundsen-Elisworth-Nobile dirigible expedition, 
Spitzbergen over North Pole to Teller, Alaska, 
started May 12, lost 78 hr. over Arctic. 


AIRPLANES 


1919. Commdr. Albert C. Read and’ crew, U. S. 
Wavy seaplane NC 4, New Foundland to Lisbon, via 
Azores, May 16-27. 

1919. John Alcock and A. W. Brown, non-stop, 
Newfoundland to Ireland, June 14-15, 1,960 mi., 
16 hrs., 12 min. : 

1926. Lt..Commdr. Richard E. Byrd, USN, Spitz- 
bergen to North Pole and return, May 9. 

1927. Chas, A. Lindbergh, solo, from Mineola, 
A ag Y., to Paris, May 20-21, 3,600 mi., 33 hrs.. 

min. 

Clarence Chamberlain and Chas. Levine, Mineo- 
la, to Eisleben, Germany, June 4-6, 3,911 mi., 42 
hrs., 31 min. : 

1930. Capt. Dieudonne Coste and Maurice Bel- 
lonte, non-stop, Paris to New York, Sept. 1-2, 4,100 
mi., 37 hrs., 18 min., 30 sec. 

Lt. Leon Challe (France), Lt. Col. Tydeo L. 
Borres (Uruguay) Seville, Spain to Natal, Brazil, 

mi., Dec. 15-17. 

1931. Wiley Post and Harold Gatty from Harbor 
Grace, Nfid., to England, June 23-24, 2,200 mi., 16 
hrs., 17 min. 

1932. Amelia Earhart Putnam, Harbor Grace to 
Treland, May 20-21, 2,02642 mi., 14 hrs., 56 min. 

1937. Gromoff, Yumasheff, Danilin (Russia) non- 
stop, Moscow to San Jacinto, Calif., via North 
Pole, July 12-14, 6,262 mi., 62 hrs., 2 min. 

1988. Douglas C. Corrigan, Floyd Bennett Field, 

.I., N. Y., to Dublin, July 17-18, 28 hrs., 13 min. 


Seaplane Mercury, British Imperial Airways, 
epee Ireland, to Montreal, July 20-21, 20 hrs., 

min, 

1940. Yankee Clipper, Pan American Airways, 
LaGuardia Field, N.Y., to Lisbon, Apr. 1-2, 18 hrs., 
85 min. Return trip, 25 hrs., 1 min. 

1945. Mosquito bomber, Benson, Eng., to Kara- 
chi, India, 4,700 mi., with stop at Cairo, 12 hrs., 

min. 


C-54, England to Karachi, round trip, 9,120 mi., 
2 days, 8 hrs., 11 min., June 10. 

C-69 U. 8. Army transport, Brig. Gen, Lawrence 
A, Fritz, New York to Paris, Aug. 1; 3,600 mi., 14 
hrs,, 12 min. 

B-29, Lt. Col. Charles J. Miller, Honolulu to 
Washington, Sept. 1; 4,640 mi., 17 hrs., 21 min. 

C-54 U. S. Army transport, Maj. G. E. Cain, 
Tokyo to Washington, Sept. 3, 31 hrs., 25 min. 

Four B-29s; non-stop Japan to Washington, 6,544 
miles; lead plane’s time 27 hours 29 minutes; Brig. 
Gen, Frank A. Armstrong (completed Nov. 1). 

1946. Navy P2V patrol bomber, Perth, West Aus- 
tralia, to Columbus, Ohio, 11,236 miles; 55 hrs., 15 
min.; Oct. 1. 

B-29, Honolulu to Cairo, Egypt, via Arctic, 9,422 
miles; 39 hrs., 36 min. (completed Oct. 6). 

1949, William P. Odom, non-stop solo flight 
from Honolulu, T.H., to Teterboro, N. J., about 
5,300 mi., 36 hrs.; March 8. 

DeHavilland Comet (all-jet airliner) from Lon- 
don to Castel Benito, Libya, and return, Oct. 25, 
2,978 mi., 6 hrs., 36 min. 

Scandinavian Airlines DC-6, Idlewild Airport, 
New aoe to Prestwick, Scotland, Nov, 22, 8 hrs., 
48 min. 

1950. Pan-American Stratocruiser fiew 3,940 
miles non-stop from Tokyo to Honolulu, T. H., in 
11 hours 24 minutes (with tailwind), Jan. 3. 

A British four-jet Comet flew 2,196 miles from 
London to Cairo in 5 hours 8 minutes 36.57 seconds, 
April 24, at a speed in excess of 430 mph. 

The United States Navy 82-ton fiying boat, 
Caroline Mars, carrying 144 passengers and crew, 
flew on an overnight flight from Honolulu to San 
Diego, Calif., in 14 hours 17 minutes, June 17-18. 

1951. Charles F. Blair, Jr., flew a reconstructed 
Mustang F-51 New York to London, 3,500 miles, in 
7 hours 48 minutes, Jan, 31. 


A British twin-jet Canberra bomber, first to fly 
the Atlantic without refueling. flew from Alder- 
grove AB, Belfast, Northern Ireland to Gander, 
Newfoundland, in 4 hours 40 minutes, at an av- 
erage speed of 445 m.p.h., Feb. 21. 

Charles F. Blair, Jr., flew a Mustang F-51 over 
the North Pole from Bardufoss. Norway: 3,300 


A British four-en Linco! 
over the North Pole from Keflavik, I 
Fairbanks, Alaska, 3,558 miles, in 18 hours 5¢ 
minutes, July 23-24. 

A British twin-jet Canberra bomber flew from 
Aldergrove Field, Belfast, Northern Ireland, to 
Gander, Nfid., 2,079.79 miles on the Great Circle 
route, in 4 hours 19 minutes, Aug. 31. Average 
speed 480.2 m.p.h. 

1952. An Italian L.A.I. four-engine Douglas DC- 
6 airliner flew from New York to Rome, Italy, in 
12 hours, 22 minutes, Feb. 1. 

A British Canberra jet bomber established a 
record of 20 hours 20 minutes flying time from 
England to Australia, March 16. 

The British jet airliner Comet, with a2, load, 
fiew from London to Johannesburg, South Africa, 
in elapsed time of 23 hours 38 minutes (flying 
time: 17 hours 16 minutes), May 2-3. 

A squadron of twenty United States F-84G 
Thunderjet fighter bombers flew from Travis Air 
Force Base, Calif., to Hickam AFB, Honolulu, 
T. H., 2,408 miles, in 5 hours 27 minutes, averag- 
ing 438 m.p.h., July 6. The planes were refueled 
in flight by a tanker aircraft. 


First Non-Stop Trans-Pacific Jet Flight 


First non-stop trans-Pacific flight by a jet plane: 
Anchorage, Alaska, to Yokota Air Base, Japan, 
3,460 miles, by a 4-jet RB-45 Tornado, 9 hours, 50 
minutes (refueled twice enroute), July 29, 1952 
(announced Aug. 7, 1953). , 

Two United States S-55 Sikorsky military heli- 
copters completed the first trans-Atlantic crossing 
by helicopters, July 31, a five-stage flight of 3,410 


In Aries bomber flew 
celand, to 


miles from Westover Air Force Base, Mass., 
Prestwick, Scotland. Their ff time was 42 
hours 30 utes; average speed 80 m.p.h 


A British Canberra twin-jet bomber flew from 
Aldergrove, Northern Ireland, to Gander, Nfid., 
and back in 7 hours 59 minutes flying time, at 
a total average speed of 531 m.p.h. Aug. 26; elapsed 
time 10 hours. The flights covered 4,146 miles and 
set two unofficial records: first Atlantic round trip 
in a single day, and the fastest eastward Atlantic 
crossing. Individual times were: Westbound, 4 
hours 34 minutes; eastbound, 3 hours 25 minutes. 

Thirty-six news correspondents, largest group to 
fly over the North Pole, made a 10-hour 1,910-mile 
round trip flight from Thule, Greenland, Sept. 16. 

A_swept-winged Boeing B-47B Stratojet flew 
2,463 miles from California to Hawaii in 4 hours 
52 minutes, an unofficial record, Sept. 29. 

Pan American Airways Clipper, New York to 
Frankfort, Germany, 11 hrs., 23 min., ne 

Seventy-five United States F-84 Thunderjets, 
Midway Island to Northern Japan, 2,575 miles, 
longest. over-water flight ever made by single- 
engined jet fighter aircraft, Oct. 13-14. 

Scandinavian Airlines DC-6B Stratoliner, from 
Los Angeles, Calif., over the Arctic route to Kast- 
rup Airport, Copenhagen, Denmark, 5,852 miles, 
28 hrs., 7 min.; actual flying time, 23 hrs., 38 
min.; stops at Edmonton, Alberta, and Thule, 
Greenland, Oct. 19-20. 

Boeing B-47 Stratojet, Hickam AFB, Honolulu, 
- Eh AFB, Calif., 2,434 miles, 4 hrs., 22 mains 

ov. 21. 

1953. British twin-jet Canberra bomber, London 
to Darwin, Australia, 8,608 miles, 22 hrs., 1 min. 
(actual flying time, 19 hours, 1 minute), with 3 
refueling stops, Jan. 27-28. 
ene eee ae alainey a_com- 

cial record o; rs., 10 min. flyin ; 
to Seattle, Feb. 5. ee 

British Comet jet airliner, round trip London t 
Tokyo and back, 20,400 mi., in 74 hre., 52 min., 
April 3-7. 

Two British Canberra jet bombers, on delivery 
flights, 2,260 mi., from Wharton, ‘Engl 
oe Nfid., in 4 hrs., 36 min., May ies be 

ouglas DC-6B liner, delivery flight, non-. 
Los Angeles to Paris, 5,905 miles, over the we? 
pee tae Sort Atlantic via the Great Circle 

. S., min., a comm - 
record: atae our ercial non-stop 

In the first mass jet flight across the Nort t- 
lantic, 15 U. S. B-47 Stratojets flew from time: 
owe eras peune: eopneirrond ae Base, England, 

R » in abou ours each, 
en 500 m.p.h., June 4. overage ere 

wo of a group of 3 U. S. B-47 Stratojet: 
from Limestone AFB, Maine, to Fairford in Bese 
in 8 hrs., 36 min., the third in 5 hrs., 37 min., 

British Canberra jet bomber, delivery fligh 
Wharton, Lancashire, to Gander, Nfid., 2,360 cation 


Fair- 


lane flew 
Tom Kelly 
in 7 days, 

base 


13-14. 

British Comet jet .airliner, London to Rio de 
Janeiro via Dakar, ail-biazing 1954 passenger 
service, 4 stops, 6,000 mi., in 1244 hrs,, 30 min. 
fiying time, Sept. 13-14. 


London-New Zealand Air Race 


An England to New Zealand air race, 12,270 mi., 
was won Oct. 9 by Flight Lieut. Roland Burton, in 
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a Canberra PR-3 bomber, in 23 hrs., 51 min., 
average speed 494.5 mph. 

First non-stop transcontinental passenger service 
inaugurated when a TWA Super Constellation flew 
from Los Angeles to New York in 8 hrs., 17 min., 


it. 21. 

A USAF B-47 Stratojet, Maj. Herbert B. How- 
ard, 336th Bomb Squadron, pilot, flew the North 
Atlantic, U. S. to England, in 4 hours 43 minutes, 


Nov. 5. 

1954. A TWA _ Constellation flew New York to 
Paris non-stop, 3,642 miles in 10 hours 12 minutes, 
Jan. 12. Another Constellation operated by Air 
France made the same flight in 9 hours 55 min- 
utes, Jan. 13. 

A Comet II jet airliner flew non-stop from 
London to Khartoum, Egypt, 3,064 miles in 6 
hours 22 minutes, Jan. 22. 

A Pan-American stratoscruiser flew 3,950 miles 
from Tokyo to Honolulu, T.H., in 9 hours 44 min- 
utes, Jan. 29. 

A twin-jet Canberra bomber flew from Montreal 
to Manby, England, 3,300 miles, in the first non- 
stop jet flight between those terminals, March 6. 

A Scandinavian DC-6 flew non-stop from Prest- 
wick, Scotland, to New York, 3,270 miles in 11 
hours 7 minutes, announced May 1. 

A United Air Lines DC-7 made the fastest com- 
mercial flight between New York and Hawaii, 
eprrouimately 5,000 miles, in 16 hours 51 minutes, 

ay 24. 

Max Conrad, San Francisco, fiew a light 2- 
engined plane non-stop New York to Paris in 22 
hours 23 minutes, Noy. 7. His four previous Atlan- 
tic solo crossings had included stopovers. 


Fastest Trips Around the World 


1872. Jules Verne, French novelist, described 
imaginary trip by Phileas Fogg in Around the 
World in 80 Days, Oct. 2 to Dec. 20. 

1889. Nellie Bly, 72 days 6 hours 11 minutes. 

1890. George Francis Train of New York, 67 
days 12 hours 3 minutes. 

1901. Charles Fitzmorris, later Chief of Police of 
Chicago, 60 days 13 hours 29 minutes. 

1903. J. W. Willis Sayre, Seattle, Wash. 54 
days 9 hours 42 minutes. Henry Frederick. 54 
7 hours 2 minutes. 

907. Col. Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days 19 hours 


mutes. 
PE bee ganas daegte-Sehinids, 39 days 19 hours 
minutes seconds. 
John Henry Mears, 35 days 21 hours 36 


tes. 

psa Uv. ie giek! ae piatee 175 days (14 days, 
ouTS ac in, e). 

1926. Edward 8. tevans and Linton Wells for 


ton, D. C., via Moscow, in 5 days 1 hour and 55 
minutes. 

1945. Globester of the United States Army Air 
Transport Command, Washington, D. C., to start- 
ing Hyg s 23,279 miles, in 149 hours 44 minutes, in- 
aC od vans time of 33 hours 21 minutes, Sept. 

-Oct, 4. 

An A-26 completed a 24,859 mile flight around 
the world Nov. 30 in 96 hours 50 minutes fiying 
time. The pilot was Col. Joseph R. Holzapple and 
the route via Hawaii, the Marianas, Okinawa, the 
Philippines, India, North Africa, Azores, Bermuda 
and Washington, D. C. 

1947, Reynolds Bombshell, a converted twin- 
engined Army bomber, Capt. William Odom pilot, 
left New York Apr. 12, returned Apr. 16 via Tokyo 
and Alaska; 20,000 miles in 78 hours 55 minutes 
12 seconds. 

Around the World Service 
A regular commercial around-the-world air 


Ni York, 28 days 14 hours 36 | service was started June 17 by a Pan American 
Soli Satan her rt Mileage, by train and motor | World Airways clipper, the America, a 4-engined 
car was 4,100; by plane. 6,300; by steamship, 8,000. | Lockheed Constellation, with 21 passengers, east~- 


1928. John Henry Mears and Capt. C. B. D. 
Collyer, 23 days 15 hours 21 minutes 3 seconds by 
planes and ships, June 29-July 22. 

1929. German dirigible, Graf Zeppelin, left Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, Aug. oe es oc , 21,700 mi., 
via Tokyo, Los Angeles, Lakehurst, N. J., 20 days, 
4 


oo Arctic Circle Flights 

1931. Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 
Harold Gatty, navigator) around the northern air 
circumference of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
days 15 hours 51 minutes—June 23-July 1. 

1933. Wiley Post, the monoplane Winnie 
Mae, first to fly solo around the northern cir- 
cumference of the world (15,596 miles) in 7 days 
18 hours 4932 minutes—July 15-July 22, 

James Mattern, Floyd Bennett Field, L. I., June 
2, non-stop to Norway, thence Moscow to Kha- 
barovsk, forced down at Nome, Alaska. 

1936. . R. f&kins, Scripps-Howard feature 
writer, won race with two other reporters to test 
travel around world by available airplanes, Sept. 
30-Oct. 19.. Started on Zeppelin Hindenburg, 
Lakehurst, N. J., used planes from Frankfurt, 
Germany, 25,654 miles, 18 days, 11 hours, 14 min., 
33 seconds. 

1938. Howard Hughes, accompanied by four 
technical assistants, around the world, New York, 
via Paris, Moscow, Siberia, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
Minneapolis to New York, 14,824 miles in 3 days 
19 hours 8 minutes and 10 seconds. July 10-13. 

1939. Mrs. Clara Adams completed a _ global 
trip on a Pan American Dixie Clipper in 16 days 
i9 hours 4 minutes, June 28-July 15, beginning 
at Port Washington, L.I., terminating at Newark 
Airport. 

1941. Captain James W. Chapman, Jr., USAF, 
26,418 miles from Washington, D. C., to Washing- 


ward from New York, returning June 30; 22,219 
miles, time 13 days, hours, 10 min. Alr time, 

1 hours, 32 min. Capt. Hugh Gordon, pilot; 
Capt. Gordon F. Maxwell, co-pilot. 

On a round-the-world solo flight in a converted 
Army A-26 attack bomber, William P. Odom coy- 
ered 19,645 miles in elapsed time of 73 hours 5 
minutes. Flying time was 63 hours 15 minutes. 

1948. Col. Edward P. F. Eagan completed a 20,- 
559-mile round-the-world flight from New York, 
N. Y. Dec. 13, 1948, which established a commercial 
record of 147 hours 15 minutes. 

Non-Stop Around the World 

1949. An Air Force Boeing B-50 Superfortress, 
the Lucky Lady II, a modified B-29 Superfort, com- 
pleted the first non-stop round-the-world flight 
March 2, 1949. The bomber covered 23,452 miles 
in 94 hours 1 minute at an average speed of 249 
MPH and was re-fueled four times in midair. The 
Lucky Lady II left the Carswell Air Force Base, 
Fort Worth, Texas, Feb. 26, returned Mar, 2. 

Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr. made a 22,180-mile 
flight around the world from New York over sched- 
uled air routes, Dec. 2-7, 1949. Elapsed time: 119 
hours 47 minutes, just short of five days. 

952. Jean-Marie Audibert, Marseilles newspaper 
reporter, claimed a round-the-world flight record 
by commercial airlines of 4 days 19 hours 38 min- 
utes after a round trip from Orly Field, Paris, via 
Beirut, Karachi, Manila, Honolulu, San Francisco 
and New York, Dec. 15. 

1953. Horace C. Boren of New York City 
claimed a world record after completing a global 
flight in 99 hrs. 16 min., Idlewild Airport, New 
York, and return, June 25. 

Pamela Martin, artist and copywriter, completed 
a world flight in_ 90 hrs. 59 min., landing at 
Midway Airport, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 8. 


Two Parachute From Record 8'/2-Mile Altitude 


Two Air Force officers made record-breaking 
jumps from 45,200 feet over the Gulf of Mexico on 
successive days in August, 1954, in testing a new 
type ejection seat designed for the B-47 Strato- 
jet, according to an Air Force announcement Nov. 
13. The officers were Capt. Edward G. Sperry of 


Tacoma, Wash., and Lieut. Henry P. Nielson of 
Staten Island, N. Y. Temperature at time of bail-~ 
out was 37 degrees below zero Cent. (98.6 de- 
grees below zero F.), Previous record was 42,000 
feet, set by Maj. Vincent Mazza at Dayton, Ohio, 
in August, 1950. 
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Notable Tall Buildings in United States Cities 


«(Height is from the rg to the we 


City 


ae ee ak 
New York City (Manhattan) 
Empire State, 34t ei & Sth Av. (1) 


Chrysler, Le: Ave, & 42d St. 
Tower, 0 Hpine Ot. 9s v4 
Sank ot Manhattan, 40 Wail 8: 


RCA tRocketeller Center) on.-. 0. 
Woolworth, 233 See te AP tors 
City Bk. Farmers Trust, 20 Ex. Pl. 
Metropolitan Life, 1 Madison Ave.. 
Gpanin Lexington Ave. and’ 43d St. 

m Ave, is 
Lincoln, 60 E. tone Btreet....0..-.+ 
Irving Trust, 1 Wall Street... ...- 


Waldorf-Astoria 301 Park Ave. 


No. 10 East 40th Street.........- 
General Electric, Le on Ave... 
New York Life, 51 M jon Ave... 
FS) Sie Broadway..........-- 


Continental Bank, 30 Broad St. 


Sherry-Neth’ lands, 5th Ave., sothst. 


‘Transportation, 225 Broadway . 


United Nations Secretariat,....... 
Ritz Tower, Park Ave. & 57th St. . 
Bankers Trust, 6 Wall Street...... 
Equitable, 120 Broadway......... 
Nelson Towers, 7th Ave. Vic 34th St. 
Mutual Life, 1740 Broadway...... 
444 Madison Ave...........-.++- 
International (Rooketélier Center) . 
Bank of New York, 48 Wall Street 
Navarre, 512 Seventh Avenue..... 
1407 Broadway Realty Corp....... 


United Nations, 405 EB. 42nd St.. 


No. 22 East 40th Street.........5 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine.... 
N. Y. Telephone, 140 West St..... 
Chuse National Bank, 18 Pine St. . 


Time & Life (Rockefeller Center) . 


Consolidated Gas, 14th & Irving PI. 


New Yorker Hotel............-. 
McGraw-Hill, 333 West 42d St. 

Essex House, re Park South 
100-116 Park Ave.............. 
peey News, 200, Spast 42d St. 


Seed dead Building East........ cathe 


yle, Madison Ave. & 76th St.. 


een (Rockefeller Center)......... 


RKO (Rockefeller Center) 
Hotel McAlpin 


112 West 34th St... 
300 Park Ave 


Lever House, 390 Park Ave, ...... 
(1) Incl. B’cast’g Antenna, 222 ft. 


(Brooklyn) 


Williamsburgh Savings Bank...... 


No. 16 Court Street 


Court Chambers, 66 Court St 
St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St 


Albany, N. Y 
State Office Building 
Home Savings Bank 
State Bank of Albany 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Fulton National Bk 
Grady Memorial Hospital 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg 


Baltimore, Md. 
Mathieson, Balto & Light 


Hearst Tower, 222 E. Balto. St.... 
Emerson Tower, Eutaw & Lombard 


Boston, Mass. 
U.S. Custom House 
John Hancock Bldg. . 
Federal Bldg. & P. O.. 
Mee DOL. Ge Tel. ca, tives ena 
U.S8. Mipabingre Bldg 
N. E. Mutual Ins. Co 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rand, Lafayette Square 
(Not ee 40-ft. beacon) 
City Hall, 65 N: ra tre eauere 
Liberty Bank, 424 Main St, 
Electric, 39 E, Goresce St.. 
N. Y. Tele. Bidg., Chureh § 
Marine Trust, 237 Main St. 


1730-1750 Broadway............. 


including penthouse, tower, en or light 
seg include a aes pole.) 


Stories |Height 
No. Ft. 


One LaSalle Street 
Morrison eee 79 W. Madison. 
Pure Oil, 35 E. Wacker Drive..... 
Carbide & Carbon, 230 N. Mich... 
alle-Wacker, 221 N. LaSalle St. 
nal Bank. ida 


American 
Se ove PRA Cee e iaze 


Willoughby Tower, 8 S. Mich. Ave. 
Chicago Temple (1)... cava cess 
Wrigley, 400 N. Mich. Ave....... 
333 N. Michie: Ave 


Tower, 6 N. Mich. Ave........... 
Allerton Hotel, 701 x ° Mich. Ave.. 
Drake Towers, 179 E. Lake Shore Dr. 
Builders, 228 N. LaSalle St....... 
handise Mart 


Merc 


Morton, 208 W. Wash. St. 
Narragansett Apartments.......-.. 
London Guarantee and Accident... 
Socony-Vacuum . 22 .... 2s. ..pen 
Daily News. 400 W. Madison St.. 
(1) an ad’l. 169 ft. to oP. of cross 
Cincinnati, on = 
Carew Tower, 441 Vin s 
Union Central, 5 West » sth ‘s 
Terrace Plaza Hotel 


erminal Tower (1)... .......000. 
Onto Bell Telephone... odes as 
(1) Tallest Duilding in U.S. outside 
Dallas, Texas ° 

Republic Bank 0.05 .clt ow ome dee 
Mercantile Nat’] Bank........... 
Magnolia Petroleum Bldg 
Bell Telephone Bldg 
Corrigan Bl 


Corrigan Tower 


N. Y. Tele. Co., 101 Willoughby St.. 


Medical Arta). kis: 00 «ce eueietestere 
Fidelity Union Life 
Bell Telephone 
Statler Hotel 
Daker- WO etie a < vine oan siete 
Dayton, Ohio 
Ulman Bldg., 120 W. 2nd St....... 
United Brethren Bldg............ 
Denver, Colo. 
Daniels & Fisher Tower . 
Mile High Center..... 
Denver Club Bldg 
Mountain Ebates Teic. ‘& Tele.. 
s Moines, lowa 
Equitable Bldg, 604 Locust 
Btate Capitol, 4.o cic vais sie» aps asthe 
Detroit, Mich. 
Penobscot, 637 Griswold 
Guardian, 500 Griswold.......... 
Book Tower, 1227 Wash. Blvd.... 
David Scott, 1150 Griswold....... 
Fisher, W. Grand Blvd. & 2d St... 
Barium Tower, 51 Cadillac Sq 
David Broderick ‘Tower 
Buhl, 535 Griswold 


Sheraton Cadillac Hotel 
National Bank .(3 Siar). sehen etvnce 

(Addition) ic. tay tomiae teakt exellent 
City-County Bldg., Woodward Av. 
Penobscot Agdition 


ea 
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City 


rt Worth, Texas 
Sen a Lite ns, Bide, 


t 

Eperson, 802 Travis......... 

Houston Club, 807 Rusk.......... 
Ster! Fannin and Te: 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
derenatl eet as dg Moet an ef 
etcher Trust, enn. 
MAPRLG ELON ED © oa wks acc poe eis ease 
Jacksonville, ee 
Prudential Ins. Co. of Am 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Bldg....:. 
Kansas Gity, Mo 
ent and bal on 


rabaons aWaeisue thera tery esis . 
Bryant, 11th and Grand Sts.. : 
Federal Reserve, 10th & Grand... : 
Jackson County Court House..., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Hamilton Natl. Bank 


City Hall...... Seatattts ictal ala ais iat 
BtiCh field’ Bldg. 6. ss: <sjsisios scoters 
Dade Co. Court House........... 
Du Pont Bldg. +68 E Flagier..... 
Miami Daily News Bld 


Milwaukee Gas Light............ 
Schroeder Hotel... ............... 


Minneapolis, Min 
Foshay Tower, 821 Marquette Ave, 
Municipal Building 
North Western Bell Telephone..., 
Rand Tower, 527 Marquette Ave., 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Jefferson Davis Hotel (1)......... 
BOM Building ory et. ele ie nate 
MinstaNatd Bank hes. Sis ok. es 
Greystone Hotel (2) 
(1) ineluding 75-ft radio eeeeuriai 

(2) including 35-ft sign. 

Newark, N. J. 
Raymond-Commerce 
National Newark & Essex Bank... 
American Insurance Company. ; 
Prudential Insuraxve Company,.... 
Federal wae Company. ..53. 565 

ew Orleans, La. 
Hibernia I Bank, 812 Gravier....... | 


American Bank, Carondelet St..... 
Charity Hospital OLS S cele tesatonordee 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

First National Bk., 120 N. Robinson 
Liberty Natl. Bk., "204 N. Robinson 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

City Hall Tower (1) 
Phi Saving Fund Society....... 
Linéoln-Liberty, Broad & eaant 

Girard Trust, Broad & Chestnut. 
Lewis Tower, 15th & Lo 


Penn Mutual Life 

The Drake, 15th & Spruce........ 
Medical Tower, 255 
Packard, 15th & caceant Rrtiecas ret offs 
Enquirer Building............... 
Land Title, Broad & Chestnut. 
Edison, 9th & Sansom...........- 
Architects, 17th & Sansom........ 
1500 Walnut Street..........-.4. 
1616 Walnut Strect............6. 
Chateau Crillon, 19th & Locus’ 


2 
(1) Inc. Wm. Penn statue, ‘37 feet Fes 


Stories|Height 
City No. re 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


aus 7th Ave. atid Grant St....... 38 582 

Cathedral of Learning, Univer- 

sity of Pittsburgh 42 535 
525 Wm, Penn Piges Bldg. . 42 {516 
Koppers, 7th Ave. and Gran 3 475 

Bldg., 425 Sixth Ave. 30 410 
Grant, Grant St nr. 3 36 410 
First National Bank, 511 Wood St 26 387 
Oliver, 535 Smithfield St 25 347 
Bell py ata 416 7th Ave ware 20 339 
Frick, 437 Gr: . pe 20 330 
Farmers Bank, 301 Fifth A 24 322 
Commonwealth, 316 Fourth. Ayes aie 21 300 
Gateway Center Bldg. No. 3, 

401 Liberty Ave...... aie tiecoae oe 260 

v St. Louis, Mo. 
Civil: Courts x. bones «anininnn: 13 375 
Bell Telephone, 1010 Pine Bt. aie senarace 31 369 
Park Plaza Hotel)... .cseves ees cts 30 310 
Missouri Pacific Bldg., 

Asth & Olive. .7., 3: sass eee 23 264 
Continental Bldg., 8 Olive...... 23 264 
Railway Exchange Bldg.......... 24 250 

St. Paul, Minn 

First Natl. Bank Bldg. (1)........ 32 601 
U. 8. Post Office e Bldg... i thipaen a reais 12 274 
City Hall & Court House......... 18 261 

qd) op eign 100 f foot ; sign. 

n Antonio, Texas 

Transit Tower, 310 S. St. Mary’s. 30 550 
Nix Professional Bldg., 414 Navarro 23 375 
Alamo National Bldg., 306 W. 

COmmMeree 2. 6:25, Fas spetsionceeis 24 288 
Milan Bldg., 115 W. Travis..,.... 20 280 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Telephone Bldg., New Ne deere Lt 26 435 
Russ, Montgomery and Bush Sts. 31 435 
ene Battery & Bush Sts......... 29 386 
0. 450 Sutter Street............ 26 342 
Standard Oil. Sansome & Bush Sts. 22 327 
100 McAllister Bldg.............. 28 310 
111i Sutter Bldgs. joss eee 24 309 
City Hall, Civic Center........... 5 301 
Savannah, Ga. 
Savannah Bk. & Trust Co........ 15 225 
Chatham Apts., Abercorn St...... 14 154 
Drayton Arms, Drayton at Liberty. 12 148 
Seattle, Wash. 
L, C, Smith, 506 Second Ave..,... 42 500 
Northern Life Tower,........... . 27 314 
Spokane, Was 
Paulsen Medical & Bentat lag. 15 225 
Old National Bank Bldg.......... 15 217 
Paulsen Bldg., Riverside.......... 15 180 
Syracuse, N, Y 
SUMGOMPOWEE i... «1 ise ideieclo kote 22 315 
ICiirves BIG So. S20 wn ial a NS 12 187 
) i GUNES 2) (c [SA Paes are Cea As ree 12 186 
SLOtel BYTACUSE: 56 usa verre tee alee 10 150 
Toledo, Ohio 
Ohio Bldg., 401 Madison......... 27 300 
Toledo Trust, 243 Summit,....... | 21 | 258 
Commodore Perry Hotel.......... 19 226 
Tulsa, Okla. 
National Bank of Tulsa.......... | 24 400 
Philtower, 427 So. Boston St....., 23 343 
Washington, D. C. 
The Capitol? is si. mretele mastuecstersienee re 287 
Munsey Trust Bldg.............. 12 160 
Cairo Hotel.’ cc cvnigssels steanterectnaes 12 140 
‘Press Club i; anti se the cteree eee 140 


13 
(Washington Monument is 55545 feet in height.) 


Other buildings (height in feet in parentheses) 


are: Akron, Ohio. First Natl. Tower Bldg., 28 
(308) ; Do Pa., Penn. Power & Light Bidg., 
23 : Baton’ Rouge, La., State Capitol, 34 
(450); Dloningnate Ala., Comer Bldg., 27 (325); 
Columbus, Ohio, Lincoln-Veque Tower, a (555); 
Corpus Christi, Tex., Wilson Tower, (273); 
Duluth, Minn., Alworth Bldg., 16 (gah) Meancone: 
Nebr., State ‘Capitol (469, incl. 32-ft. bronze 
statue); Memphis, Tenn., Sterick Bldg., 20 (465), 
incl. 100-ft. sign); New "Haven, Conn., Harkness 
Memorial Quadrangle (257); Providence, Rah; 
Industrial Trust Co. Bldg., 26 (420) 

Foreign structures: The Eiffel Tower (984.25); 
Pyramid of Cheops, iy Egypt (450); and St. Peter’s 


in Vatican City (44 
Cathedral (529), and the 


The spires of Ulm 
Cathedral of Cologne (512), both in Germany, are 
ther such spires include 


the tallest in the world. 

the Strassburg Cathedral (468); St. Stephen’s, 
Vienna (441); Salisbury Cathedral, England (406); 
Cathedral of ‘Seville, Spain (400): “Antwerp Cathe- 


dral, Belgium (397); Torazzo of Cremona, Italy 
(397) : Freiburg Cathedral, Germany (385); st. 
Paul’s Cathedral Cross, London (365), and the 


St. Patrick’s R. C. Cathedral (340), and St. Paul’s 
Church of Engiand Cathedral (300), both in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


il 
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Great Inventions and Scientific Discoveries 


Date 
1642 


1888 
1869 
90: 


Invention 


ahoinis: e, experim' tal, 
Airplane, helicopter. 
Airplane, jet engine. . 
Airplane with motor.. 


Airplane, hydro..... 
Airplane engine, 
fee onarace raison’ 


dirig 
Airship, Mela dirigible 
Aluminum elec- 


Inventor Invention , 
Pascal. ..... 


Burroughs. . 
Westinghouse U- 


Nation Date | Inventor 


1922|Midgely.. ||: 
Be ak 1913 Burto 3 


eae process. . 


Autogyr "5 A ecleete OD 
Automatic ry. motors. 
Automobile, differ- 
ential gear....... 
Ratommdiie: electric. . 
Automobile, exper. 
Automobile, gasoline. 
Automobile, gasoline. 


: Bae 


Automobile, gasoline. 
Automobile, gasoline, 
Automobile, m eto. 
Automobile, self- ctor. 
Automobile, steam. 


eeilrys metal....... 
Bakelite............ 
Balloon............ 1783 
Barometer.......... 1643 
IGM GIA rag 'paivi 0 eae 1842 
Bicycle, modern..... 


Pp 
Bottle machine. 
Browning gun. 
Burner, gas. . 
Can coupler oe 
Card time recorder... 
Carding machine.... 
Cash register........ 
Cellophane.......... 
Celluloid. 
Cement, Portland. : 
Circuit breaker 
(oll blast)......... 

Clock, pendulum, . 

Coaxial cable system, 


Comptometer....... 
Condenser micro- 

phone (telephone).. 
Cotton gin.... t 
Cream separato: . 
Cultivator, disc... ‘ 
Dental plate, rubber . 
Dial recorder........ 
Diesel engine........ 
Dynamite.......... 
Dynamo, continuous 

IUTORDU Sic ocr vreieie 
Dynamo, cont. cur... 
Dynamo, hydrogen 

MOOS sees ses © 
Dynamo, electric ma- 

chine modulator... 


Tlectrie filter, teleph) 
Electric ship power.. 

Blectromagnet...... 
on tube multi- 


Blectroplating. 
Electroplating. . 


Blevator, brake. . 
Elevator, push button 
Engine, automobile 

Engine, gas......... 
Engine, gas, auto. 
Engine, gas, compound 
Engine, gas, cycle... 

Engine; gas, internal 


combustion....... 
Engine, gas vacuum.. | -1823/B: 
Engine, steam....... 1698 


G Db ler.... 
udwig.. . Hall. > 252 
dela SClovra. ‘Spanish 
04| Westinghouse|U. S. 


1924|Pipkin...... 
1916 ir. . 


Montgolfier. 7 
'Torricelli.... 
MacMillian. . 


Lamp; miner's safety.| 1816|Davy...... 
Lamp, Ni 


1858|Maso 
1827|John es English 
yuri; ch 


Picinotti..... 
Gramme..../B 


awineode. Au 
hovartyers 1907|Ocenasek. . . . 
Campbell..../U. 8 
Emmet...... U 


Sturgeon. ... 


Langmuir... |U. 8. Movie machine, 
Brugnatelli. . 
Movle projector..... 


.||Movie—3 ie i om : 


urnace.. 

Oil filled pit cable, 
Oleomargarine,...... 
Ophthalmoscope..... 


1868]Mege-Mouries| French 
1851|Helmholtz. ..'German 


td) for machine (eylin- 
anching (the 
urdrinier) 


Phonograph 
*. Photo, couor......... 
Photo, color......... 
Photo, color, con- 
trolled penetration. 
Photo, 3-color screen... 
Photo film, celluloid. . 
Photo film; trans- 


Photographic paper. . 
Photography. . 
Photography. 
Photography. 
Photography. 
Photophone. . 
coenas 


ee cast iron. ..... 


Powder, smokeless... 
Printing, color....... 


Printing press, REY, 
Printing press, web. 
Propeller, screw..... 
Propeller, screw..... 
Propeller, screw. .... 
Propeller, screw . 
Punch card account" 
ing machine. . : 
Radar 


Radio amplifier. 
Radio beacon....... 
Radio broadeaster. .. 
Radio crystal oscillat. 


Radiometer -......../..... 


odyn 
Radio y transmitter 
triode modulation... 
Radio tube-diode. 
Radio tube oscillator. 
Radio tube triode.. 
Radio, wireless signal 
Radio, magnetic 
detector.......... 
Radio, horisontal 
direction aerial. 
Radio FM 2-path.. 
Radio FM phase shift 
Radio FM wide band. 
Radio FM multiplex. 
Late Pea pre-em- 
Radio 0 FM paroyes 
multiplex . 
Rayon. 
Rayon acetate. 
Rayon cuprammonia. 
Rayon (introcel!-tose) 
Rayon (viscose)..... 


Record, 
Record, wax cylinder. 
Refrigerants, low-boil- 
ing fluorine comp. . 
Refrigerator car..... 
Resin, synthetic..... 
Rubber (neoprene) 
chloroprene....... 
Rubber, vulcanized. . 


Searchlight, arc...... 
Sewing machine..... 
Sewing machine.:... 
Shoe-sewing machine. 
Shuttle, flying 


Sleeping-car......... 
Soap, hardwater..... 
Soda, from salt...... 
Soda, with ammonia. . 


1809|/Dickinson. .. 
1799|Robert...... 


1891|Lippman. .. 
1892|Ives oe eee 


1928 EA SHOWREY: 
1904|Lumiére, L 
1887|)Goodwin. ... 


Eastman- 
1888] Goodwin.. 
1898/|Baekeland. . . 
1826|Niepce, Sr... 


U.S. 
French 
German 


+10. 8. 
-{U. 8. 
8 


. [English 


Italian 
-|U. 8. 
. |French 
U. 8. 


1835|Fox-Talbot. . |English 


1884|Hollerith.... 
1922 a and 


oung... 
1907 aa eect 
1928|D 
1902 Stubbied: 
1918} Nicolson . 
Crookes..... 


1913|Alexanderson 
1913|Fessenden... 


1914/Alexanderson . 
1905| Fleming 
1915|De Forest... 
1907|De Forest... 
1896|Marconi..... 


1902|Marconi..... 


1905|Marconi..... 
1929|Armstrong... 
1930/Armstrong... 
1932|Armstrong.. . 
1934|Armstrong.. . 


1936|Armstrong.. . 
1946|)Armstrong.. 


1883|Swan....... 
1895|Cross-Bevan. 


1890|Duplesses.. . . | Fr 


1884/|Chardonnet. . 
133 Cross-Bevan. 


is ae, 

1887 peas ‘ 

1896|Berliner. . 

1888|Edison...... 

Midgely and 

1930| co-workers. 
David 


1930} Colling.... 
1839|Goodyear.. . 

1808|Newberry. . 
i779 ene 


1915|Sperry...... U. 
1830 q immoater French 
1846|Howe....... U.S. 
1860|McKay..... U.S. 
Vd ee English 
AzIM. 5. U.S. 
1891|Acheson..... U.S. 
1897|Pullman,.... U.S. 
1928|Bertsch..... German 
1791/LeBlanc..... French 
1863|Solvay....-. Belgian 


-. World Facts—Great Inventions, United States and Foreign 
’ Invention Date] Inventor {Nation | Invention Date| Inventor |Nation 
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Spectroscope........ 1859 eee fe 
iesuige . (German 

Spectroscope fase) 1h) AP Alston. ..... English 
Spectroscope (mass, 1918 Dempster: JUL 8. 
Spinning jenny... . 1767| Hi eaves. .|Eng 
Steamboat, exp’mtl. . ‘* 
Steamboat, ale Se . U.S. 
Steamboat, exp’ "mtl. 
Steamboat, exp’mtl. 
Steamboat, exp'mtl. U.S. 
Eambone exp Be He: Syovene . Be 

eamboat, prac’! ymington, ‘Scot. 
Steamboat, Sracayet: 1807|Fulton...... U.S. 
Steam matt 770\Cugnot..... French 
Steam turbine....... ‘Parsons - |English 
Bieauicurbiae, velocity Taylor and 

compounded. ..... ite..... U.S. 
SCO Toe hes cnt ate 4 1856/| Bessemer... ioe Soe 
Steel. os aie marines 1857)|Kelly. . 0)... U. 8. 
Steel alloy.......... 1891)Harvey..... 'U. 8. 
Steel alloy, high-speed| 1901/Taylor-White]|U. S. 
Steel, electric....... Heroult..... French 

el, m: anese. . 1884| Hadfiel . |Engli 
Steel’ stainless... ... 1916|Brearley.....|English 
Stereoscope......... 1838)/Wheatstone. .|Engish 
Stethoscope........, 1819)|Laennec,....|French 


Stethoscope, binaural. 
Submarine.......... 
Submarine, even keel. 
Submarine, torpedo. . 
Tank, military...... 
Telegraph, duplex. . 
Telegraph, electro- — 
magnetic......... 
Telegraph, 
Telegraph, quadruplex 
Telegraph, wireless, 
high frequency . 
Telegraph, wireless, 
low frequency..... 
Telephone.......... 
Telephone pee tr 
Telephone, radio.. 


Telephone, radio..... 
‘Telephone, radio, long 

distance. . 
Telescope. 
Telescope...... as 
Telescope, Astron.... 
Deletype sui. 2 ste iez+ «sia 


Television. ........3 
Television.......... 


Television..........|. ee 


Television, telecrome 
Thermometer....... 
Thermometer....... 
Thermometer, 
MRELOUNY 0 Sola cia'elc 
Time recorder....... 
'Time system, self 
regulating, elec... . 
Tire, bicycle... 
Tire, double-tube 
ppeumatic........ 
Tire, pneumatic..... 
Tool, pneumatic..... 
KE orpedoy ti. S oo usamie os 
Torpedo, dirigible d 
Torpedo, marine.... 
Torpedo, radio...... 
Torpedo, remote 


controls sts: feape sees 


Torpedo, self either 
Tractor, caterpillar... 
Transformer, A.C.. 
Transformers and ca- 
CY (0) o: a eee 
Tricycle, Internal 
combustion engine. 
Trolley car, electric. . 


Tungsten (drawn) fila- 

ment lamp........ 
Tungsten, ductile.... 
Tungsten filament in- 

candescent lamp... 
Turbine, gas........ 
Turbine. hydraulic... 
Turbine, steam...... 
Type. movable...... 
Typewriter......... 
Typewriter......... 


Welding, atomic 
hydrogen. .;...... 
Welding, tube....... 
Welding, electric.... 
Wire, barbed........ 
Wire, barbed........ 
PRT. boned state alain lahat 
X-ray tube....... 


Ss. 
1891 | Holland . Ue 
1894 e .|U. 8. 
1776|Bushne .{U. S. 
1914|Swinton...., |'English 
1853|Gintl,...... Aust 
1836| Wheatstone, . |English 
1832|Morse...... Un Ss 
1874) Edison. .. U.S 
1896|Marconil..... Italian 
rh, Preece. ..... English 
6|Bell. U.S. 
1513 De Forest. ..|U. S 
1902|Poulsen and 
Fessenden. |U. 8. 
1906|De Forest. ..|U. S. 


1915|Am. T. ke U. 8. 
1608 | Lippershey. 
1609|Galileo. . 

1611|Kepler. . 
1928] Morkrum- 


1 Baird. ...... Scottish 
1593 Galileo » here, Italian 
1710|Reaumur....|French 
1714|Fahrenheilt...}|German 
1890)Bundy...... U.S. 
1918|Bryce....... U.S. 
1889|/Dunlop..... Trish 
1845|Thompson. . . |/English 
1888/Dunlop..... Trish 
865|Law English 
nglish 
.|En h 
lo. 8. 
(U.S 


Hammond... /U. 


1868|Whitehead.. . Riglish 
1900/Holt........ U. 
1885/Stanley...../U. 5: 
1930/Clark....... U.S. 
1885|Benz........ German 


1884/Van Depoel 


-87| & Sprague.)U. S. 
1913|Coolidge. ...|/U.S. 
1912\Coolidge. ...jU. S 

Just and 
1912} Hanaman.-.|........ 
1899\C. G. Curtis. /U. 8. 
1849) Francis ictal U.S. 
1896/C. G. Curtis. |U. 8. 
1450; Gutenberg... |German 
1864|Mitterhoffer . | Austrian 
1868)|Shoies and 

Glidden... |U. 

Langmuir- 
1924| Palmer....|U-S. 
1930|Prince...... U 8. 
1877|'Thomson....|U. 8S. 
1874/Glidden..... U.S. 
1875|Haish....... U. 8. 
1895|Roentgen..,.|German 
1916|Coolidge....)|U. 5. 


. 4 2 il a 
‘ : 


omo! tomobile in 
le. Charles E. Duryea declared he operated the first successful American au! 
stn a, Pe ted and eis? it dia Fuk a oy ‘Sept 1803 *Griginal mie Wan, Bader rg en E 
ar and not run 9 3 - Bs 
i papel: 1895. Supplementary patents were granted to Charles and also to J. Frank Duryea. 
Radar. Principle recognized in i922 By Dr. a Hoyt ee Ae A ae s. ie —— aon 
Washington, D. C. The Navy or s . First vessel 
fow oe mer York, 1938. Radar recorded coming of Japanese planes at Pearl Harbor, but 
hostile mission was suspected. During the 1930s the British, alerted by the Taylor-Young experiments, 
independently developed radar, spe they called radio-location. German battleship Bismarck used 
the British warship Hood. 
? Meievision. Developed in the 1930s in laboratories, principal patents going to Vladimir Zworykin and 
Philo Farnsworth, who developed it-independently. Authorized by Federal Communications com 5 
sion, July 1, 1941. There were five months of telecasting to about 10,000 sets before Pearl Harbor. = 
commercial TV from Empire State Bldg., New York, 1941. The war stopped manufacture of equipmen 
and limited programs to instructions to air wardens and military services. First stations were . 
(NBC, New York), WCBW (CBS, New York) and Dumont. A daily newspaper was televised and ace 
out at Schenectady in 1943. The FCC allotted frequencies June 27, 1945, and war-time beige = 
were made available. During the war infra-red tubes, 2 in. diameter, were used with an eyep “go 
First coaxial cable, New York to Washington via Philadelphia, completed by American Telephone 
Telegraph Co., 1945. The image orthicon pick-up tube, 100 times stronger than pre-war tubes, was 
developed by RCA in 1946. f : 
British inventor, completed his telechrome for color television in 1944. In the United 
Btater Paes ata important contributions to color TV. CBS demonstrated a color system in 1946. 
RCA in 1947. The first color broadcast of any duration was a one-hour program by CBS June 25, 1951, 
over a network inclu Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
Three-dimensional Motion Pictures. First successful public performance of motion pictures with 
depth (3-dimensional) was given in New York Sept. 30, 1952, by Cinerama, invented by Fred Waller, 
who died in 1954. Soon thereafter the anamorphic lens, invented in Europe by Henri Chretien, which 
produced similar depth, was employed by CinemaScope. 


Discoveries in Chemistry and Physics 
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Product Date| Discoverer | Nation Product Date| Discoverer | Nation 
ACTH. 1949| Armour & Co./|U. S. Ether, anasthetic....| 1842|}Long........ U.S. 
Analine dye 1856|Perkin......|English ||Imsulin............. 1922/Ban Best, 

Antitox 1894|Koch....... German : MacLeod. . |C; 
A i amo Gach RONG icin ICE Barnes...... U. 8. Isoniazid >... . 20... 6 1952|Hoffman-La- 
Aspirin oe ei], 1899| Dresser... . . German Roche ....|U. 5S. 
Atomic theory....... 1803|Dalton...... English Dom: German 
Atom-smashingtheory| 1919|Rutherford. .|English ||Methanol........... 1925|Patard...... French 
PATRADINOT sodas» 9.0.0 sifesiers'« Mietzsch,etal|German ||Neomycin.......... 1949|Waksman & 
Aureomycin,........ 1948)Duggar..... U.S. Lechevalier|U. S. 
AZO GYES. sc. scecseles ,..|Mietzsch, Neutron. iis cei = 1932|/Chadwick. . . |English 
Klarer German ||Nitric acid.......... 1648/Glauber..... German 
Barbitals 6.5 0s). a’ sis 1903|Fischer...... German ||Nitric oxide......... 1772|Priestley . . . .|English 
ERAT Morera wvelbie oti apne: 0°? 1920|Calmette Penicillin.) voc see 1929|Alex. Fleming|English 
Guerin... .|French 1945|Florey-Chain. ee 
Biotin,..... Waters ws sfe''s 1936|Kogl, Ton- Polio vaccine........ 1953|Salk, Jonas B./U. 8. 
MCSE. yess German ||Quinine-synthetic 1918|/Rabe....... German 
Bleaching powder....| 1798|Tennant.....|/English ||Radioactivity....... 1896/|Becquerel.. . . |French 
Bordeaux mixture...,.| 1885|Millardet....|/French Radioactivity counter) 1908|Rutherford, 
Bromine from sea....| 1924|/Edgar- ...|English 
Kramer U.S. Ragin, aiciaek 
Calcium carbide.....} 1888|/Wilson...... U.S Radtumiy. ..t wows 
Carbon oxides....... 1925| Fisher Salvarsan (606)...... 
Gropsch... Streptomycin........ 
Camphor synthetic...} 1896)Haller...... Sulfanilamide theory.. 
ORIOLING 5 wines ore ss 1810|)Davy....... Sulfanilamide. 
Chloroform..........| 1847/Simpson..... S Sulfadiazine. . 
Chloromyeetin.......]..... Burkholder. . Sulfapyridine. .| 1938|Ewins 
Conteben........... 1950/Belmisch, Sulfathiazole. . Sia eal opie Fosbinder, 
Mietzsch, Walter....|/U.S. 
omagh...|/German ||Sulfuric acid ........ 1831|Phillips..... English 
Cortisone........... 1936|Kendall. .... U. 8. Sulfuric acid, lead. ...| 1746 ebuck....|English 
Cortisone, synthesis..| 1946|Sarett....... U.S. Terramyecin, ........ 1950) Finlay,et al. .|/U. 8. 
Gyanides....6...... 1905/Caro, Frank .|German ||Uranium fission Hahn, Strass- 
Cyclotron... 6. 6.c.se 1929|Lawrence..../U. S (theory) ....0..0. ¢| 1939) man:..... German 
PT fe ts. Sexes. al avrenabece 1874|Zeldler...... German Bohr... .....:3 Danish 
(Not applied as insecticide until 1939) Fermi..... Italian 
Deuterium (heavy 1932) Urey, Brick- Wheeler... .|U..S. 
hydrogen) wedde, Binstein...|U. 8. 
Murphy...|U. 8. Uranium fission, first 
Electric waves....... 1888|Hertz....... German chain reaction 
EROOURD Medic esses vue 1918|Thomson, J. |English OC. 2 avon 1942|Fermi....... Italian 
Electron diffraction. .| 1936/Thomson, G. |English ||Urea, formaldehyde 
Davisson..../U. S. POBINE «665s we 1918\John........ Czech 
Electron spectrometer| 1944|Deutsch, Eli- Urea, from am- 
iout, Evans|U. 8. monium cyanate.. | 1828|Wohler...... German 
Electrostatic generator! 1929|VanGraff. de |U. 8. Vacoine icon en ee 1798Jenner...... English 
* s 
Density of Gases 


Source: Smithsonian Institution (Weight in Grams per Litre) 
Specific Grav.| Lbs. Specific Gray.| Lbs. 


Gas Weht. per Gas Weht. Fr 
Grams| Air-1 | O-1 cu. ft. Grams Air-1 | O-1 Fc ft. 
Acetylene........ 1.173 {0.9073 |0.8208 |0.07323 Hydrogen...:.... 0.08988]0.06952/0.06290/0.005611 
PMs istsnaisie ys 1.2929 |1.0000 |0.9047 |0.08071 Hydrogen sulphide}1.539 {1.190 {1.077 {0.09608 
Ammonia........ 0.7710 |0.5963 |0.5395 |0.04813 Krypton......... 3.708 2.868 |2.595 2315 
BATHZOM 054410 6% oie 1.7837 |1.3796 {1.2482 |0.11135 ethane......... 0.71 0. 0.5016 |0.04475 
Butane, iso...... 2,673 |2.067 {1.870 . 1669 Methyl chloride. ..}2.3076 |1,7848 |1.6148 |0.1441 
Carbon dioxide... .|1.9769 [1.5290 |1,3834 {0.12341 Methyl ether..... 2.10 1.6318 {1.4764 |0.1317 
Carbon monoxide. |1.2504 |0.9671 |0.87. 0.07806 CONS aerate ean 0.90035]0.69638/0.63004|0.0562 
Chlorine......... 3.214 [2.486 (2.249 .2006 Nitrogen.,....... 5055|0.96724]0.87510)0.07807 
Cyanogen........ 2.335 806 |1.634 10.1458 Nitric oxide...... 1.3402 0.93 0.08 
Ethane. . 1.3566 |1.0493 |0.9493 |0.08469 || Nitrous oxide... .. -9778 11.5297 |1.3840 |0.1 
Ethylene 1.2604 |0.9749 |0.8820 |0,07868 XYBON. 6600 siete 2904/1.10527/1.0000 {0.08921 
Fluorine. -{1.696 [1.312 /1.187 {0.1059 Propane oor. ss, -020 11.562 |1.414 10.1261 
Hydrogen’ biomide|3:6445 [aise |2.5508 jorse7s+ || xuphur dioxide. ..2-9269 [2.2688 [2.0482 [0.1827 
‘oge e}3. fi : h ONOMs:s ais ae Bel 33 ; ; fk 
Hydrogen chloride}1.6392 |1.2678 [1.1471 [0.10233 - aes 


r. To reduce to pounds per auBie foot, multiply by-62.4 


entheses indicate number 
+ Pee apes greater than number given Pepi ot tate munnber given: ee ee ere 


Density of i Elements* 
Physical State / 


(7 : Commercial hard drawn... a . 
. Antimony > oe Vacuo-distilled 


fimony.......- 
ae > Li 


Phosphorus 
Platinum 


Ruthenium... 
‘Samarium... 


Crystallized 
. |Vacuo-distilled 


i all 
papa SNy 
SQT ao 
3S 
< _— 


SAN tie) ate aed 
oon 


lend 


(3 G06) 
— 109.1 

(2500) 
907 


PP OonDUmuwMbOD 


a 
AOOw 
banat 
Lee LA) 


#At approximately 20° C. except where noted. 


Average Weights of Organs of the Human Body 
Source: Armed Forces Institute of Pathology (Percent means ratio to total body weight) 


Organ |Grams|Ounces Per Ct.|| Organ |Grams|Ounces|PerCt.|| Organ |Grams|Ounces|Per Ct, 
Brain,...| 1,300 oa 3 fy du 9 ||Spleen... 150 5:3 2 Adrenals. 10 3 01 
Heart... 300 0.6 A |\Liver....| 1,600) 56.4 2.3 ||/Muscles.,| 30,000/1,058.1 | 44.1 
Lungs... 850. 30. 0 1.2 ||Kidneys. 300 10.6 4 (|[Skeleton.| 12,000} 423.2 | 17.6 


“we 


. 


538 Weights and Measures—Atomic Weights, Chemical Elements, Symbe s 
International Atomic Weights and their Discoverers 


Chemical Society, Atomic gore at the egies ea 


u ordinary terrestial oxygen tarred 5 
f the known forms of elements, usually synthetic, which are radioac 
in all forms. : = aioni “av 
tomic bs ‘ 
number weight discov. Discoverer 
9 #227 1899 |Debierne 
8 26.98 1825 iOersted 
N 95 #2 Seaborg, et al. 
51 121.76 1450 | Valentine 
i 18 39.944 Rayleigh, Ramsay 
‘ 33 74.91 13th C. |Magnus 
85 *210 Corson, et al. 
56 137.36 1808 avy 
97 4249 1949 |Thompson;Ghiorso,Seaborg 
4 9.013 1798 |Vauq 
83 -00 15th C. |V: 
5 10.82 1808 |Davy 
35 79.916 1826 |B 
48 112.41 1817 |Stromeyer 
20 0s 1 Davy 
98 #250 195@ |Thompson, et al. 
6 12.010 B. C. 
58 140.13 1803 |Klaprotb 
a 55 132.91 1861 unsen, Kirchoff 
| 17 35.457 1774 |Scheele 
me, 24 52.01 1797 |Vauquelin 
Nir 27 58.94 1735 |Brandt 
29 63.54 B. C. 
‘wpye, 96 *245 1944 |Seaborg, et al 
neti 66 162.46 1886 |Boisbaudran 
2 68 167.2 1843 |Mosander 
teva 63 152.0 1901 |Demarcay 
: | 9 19.00 1 |Scheele 
nem 87 #223 1939 | Perey 
64 156.9 1886 ari 
31 69.72 1875 |Boisbaudran 
a 32 72.60 1886 er 
79 197.2 B. C. 
2 178.6 1923 |Coster, Hevesy 
2 4.003 1895 y 
67 164,94 1879 |Cleve 
Phaieds 1,0080 1766 |Cavendish 
49 114.76 863 |Reich, Richter 
Liter 53 126.91 1811 |Courtois 
‘ rea 193.1 1 Tennant 
26 55. 85 B. C. 
36 83,80 1898 |Ramsay, Travers 
fn 57 138.92 1839 |Mosander 
rey $2 207,21 B. C. 
3 5. 940 1817 |Arfvedson 
di 7 i Paes ee woebach, Urbain 
Hine? IN, EY get 1: 24.3% lebig, Bussy 
iiamgatiess etarteSTelelavesa elaik e's 29 54.93 1774 ahn 
Mercury... . Hg 80 200.61 B.C . 
Molybdenum Mo 42 95.95 1782 Hjelm 
Neodymium Nad 6 144,27 1885 |Welsbach 
CON. a Ne 10 20. 183 1898 say, Travers 
Neptunium. Np 93 *237 1940 |McMillan and Abelson 
Nickel Ni 28 58.69 1751 |Cronstedt 
Livin Niobium (Form. Columbium) Nb 41 92,91 1801 |Hatchett 
ie BNEMIOGOR Kosi cuits sole bese «ins N 7 14. 008 1772 |Rutherford 
{ia COSA Ce CLR ae a Ox 76 190.2 1804 |‘Tennant 
a MORV RON ine hp shais w'alelsiniseteisis 9° 8 16.0000 1774 |Priestley, Scheele 
PAM BOUIM Aes crear feta’ Pd 46 106.7 1803 | Wollaston 
Phosphorus...............5 iy 15 30.975 1669 |Brandt 
VACUA icici wuss oreo sires die Pt 78 195.23 1735) |/Ulloa 
PPIMPOMIUED. os aia vce ce ces Pu 94 239 1940 |Seaborg, et al. 
LOTUS ec Otis eae eee Po 84 210 1898 |M. and Mme. Curie 
WGtABHIUM 3 soe ccc ee ee K 19 39.100 1807 | Davy 
Praseodymium............. Pr 59 140. 92 1885 | Welsbach 
Promethium..............+ Pm 61 *145 1945 |Glendenin and Marinsky } 
Pa 91 231 1917 |Hahn and Meitner 
Ra 88 226.05 1898 |The Curies, Bemont | 
Rn 86 222 1900 |Dorn y 
Re 75 186.31 1925 |Noddack and Tacke 
Rh 45 102.91 1803 | Wollaston 
Rb 37 85.48 1861 |Bunsen, Kirchoff 
Ru 44 101.7 1845 |Claus 
Sin 62 150.43 1879 |Boisbaudran 
Se 21 44.96 1879 ilson 
Se 34 78.96 1817 |Berzelius 
Si 14 28.09 1823 |Berzelius 
Ag 47 107.880 B. C. 
Na 11 22.997 1807 |Davy 
sr 38 87.63 1790 |Crawford 
s 16 32.066 B. C. 
Ta 73 180.88 1802 |EcKeberg 
Te 43 *99 1937 |Perrier and Segre 
Te 52 127.61 1782 |Von Reichenstein 
Tb 65 159.2 1843 |Mosander 
Tl 81 204.39 1861 |Crookes 
Th 90 232.12 1828 |Berzelius 
Tm 69 169 1879. |Cleve 
T Sn 50 118.70 B. C. 
PRAGARIUT 95.0! 5 us a'e diecics’s lates. Ti 22 47.90 1789 |Gregor 
Tungsten (AlternateW oifram) Ww 74 183.92 1783 |d’ Elhujar 
Uranium, . U 92 238 .07 1789 |Klaproth 
Vv 23 50.95 1830 |Sefstrom 
Xe 54 131.3 1898 |Ramsay, Travers 
Yb 70 173.04 1878 pee 
39 88.92 1794 |Gadolin 
Zn 30 65.38 B. Cc. 
Zr 40 91.22 1789 |Kiaproth 


(4 


~ 640 acres 


- 
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Tables of United States Customary Weights and Measures 


LINEAR MEASURE 
Be washes (in) = eae (ft.) 


ape 2B emf Tod. a pole, or perch = 16% 

40 Tods S| faens (fur.) = 220 yards = 660 
8furlongs =1 eeante gare (mi.) = 1,760 yards 
3 miles Y 


——t Sa Sella — 5.280 yards = 15,840 


6,080.20 feet = 1 nautical, geographical, or sea mile 


AREA MEASURE 
Squares and cubes of units are sometimes abbre- 
viated by using ‘‘superior’’ figures. For erste, 
ft? means square foot, and ft? means cubic foo 
44 papate inches 


‘sa. = 1 square foot (sa. ft.) 
square feet = 1 square jos (sq. ath mal = 1,296 
square inches 
304 square yards = 1 square rod (sq. rd.) = 272 % 
square feet 


= 1 acre = 4,840 square yards = 
43,560 square feet 
e (sq. mi.) 
1 mile square = = 1 section (of : land) 
6 miles square = 1 township — 36 sections = 36 
square miles 
CUBIC MEASURE 
1,728 cubic inches (cu. in.) = 1 cubic foot (cu. ft.) 
27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard (cu. yd.) 


GUNTER’S OR SURVEYORS CHAIN 
MEASURE 


7.92 inches (in.) = 1 link (i.) 
100 links © = 1 chain (ch.) = 4 rods = 66 


eet 
=1 statate ook Ae Bee = 320 rods 
= 5 280 f 

LIQUID pete 

When necessary to distinguish the liquid pint or 
quart from the dry pint or quart, the word Piaget 
or the abbreviation ‘‘liq’’ should be used in com- 
bination with the name or abbreviation of the 


Hausa gai. : int (pt.) (= 28.875 cubic inches) 
pint (p (— cubic es 
2 pints quart (at) ¢ (= 57.75 cubic inches) 
4 quarts i gallon (gal.) ise ae cubic inches) = 
8 pints = 32 gills 
APOTHECARIES' FLUID MEASURE 
60 minims (min.) = 1 fluid dram (fi. dr.) (= 0.2256 
cubic inch) 
8 fluid drams = 1 fiuid ounce (fl. oz.) (1.8047 
cubic inches) 
16 fluid ounces =1 pint (pt.) ios fae .875 cubic 


160 square rods 


80 chains 


I| I i 


inches) = d drams 

2 pints = 1 quart (at) @_ 57.75 cubie 
inches) — 32 fluid ounces — 
256 fluid drams 

4 quarts = 1 gallon (gal.) (= _ 231 cubic 


inches) = 128 fluid ounces = 
1 024 fluid drams 


DRY MEASURE 


When necessary to distinguish the int or 
quart from the liquid pint or quart, 4 word 


pide Sr atbnetaite or ne ae 
viation of the 
2 pints (pt.) = 1 quart (at.) (= 67.200 6 cubic 


nahee} 
8 quarts = b Deke ¥ cies 537.605 cubic 
es) = 
4 pecks == 1 bushel (bu.) oe Beets cubic 


inches) = 32 quart 


AVOIRDUPOIS Wiicne 

When necessary to distinguish the avoirdupois 
dram from the apothecaries’ dram, or to distinguish 
the avoirdupois dram or ounce from the fluid dram 
or ounce, or to distinguish the avoirdupois ounce 
or pound from the troy or apothecaries’ ounce or 
pound, the word ‘‘avoirdupois’’ or the abbrevia- 
tion ‘‘aydp’’ should be used in combination with 
the hame or abbreviation of the avoirdupois unit. 

(The ‘‘grain’’ is the same in avoirdupois, troy, and 
apothecaries’ weight.) 


7 11/32 grains == 1 dram (dr.) 
6 drams = 1 ounce (0z.) = 487 \% grains 
16 ounces =i Ban ). == 256 drama 
= 00 grains 
100 pounds = i hundredweight (ewt.)* 


20 hundredweights = 1 ton (t mn) = 2,000 p 


are recognized: 
112 pounds == 1 gross or long hundred- 
weight* 

20 gross or long 

hundredweights = 1 gross or long ton = 2,240 
pounds* 

*When the terms ‘‘hundredweight’”’ and ‘‘ton’’ 
are used unmodified, they are commonly understood 
to mean the 100-pound hundredweight and the 
2,000-pound ton, respectively; these units may be 
designated “net”? or “short? when necessary to 
distinguish them from the corresponding units in 
gross or long measure. 


TROY WEIGHT 

(The “grain’’ is the same in avoirdupois, troy and 
apothecaries’ weight.) 
24 grains = 1 pennyweight (ewes 
20 pennyweights = 1 Sone troy (oz. t.) == 480 
a | Bese troy (Ib. t.) 240 

pennyweights = 5, 760 g grains 
APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT 

(The ‘‘grain’’ is the same in avoirdupois, troy and 

apothecaries’ weight.) 


12 ounces troy 


20 grains = 1 scruple (s. ap.) 
3 scruples =] Gear Apa DORE ea (dr. ap.) 
8 drams apothe- = 1 ounce & apothecaries (oz. a De) 


caries = 24 scruples = 480 gr: 
12 ounces apothe- = 1 pound apothecaries (Ib. ap.) 
caries = 96 crams beg eae a = 
288 scruples —= 5,760 grains 


Tables of Metric Weights and Measures 


LINEAR. MEASURE 
10 millimeters (mm) — 1 centimeter (cm.) 
10 centimeters = 1 decimeter (dm.) = 100 
millimeters ‘ 
== 1 meter (m.) = 1,000 milli- 


meters 
=i ‘dekameter (dkm.) 
=] porte (hm.) = 100 


=1 pnanaise (km.) = 1,000 
meters 
AREA MEASURE 
100 square milli- 
meters (mm?) 


10 decimeters 


10 meters 
10 dekameters 


10 hectometers 


Pee centimeter (em?) 


0 square centi- = 1 square meter (m2) — 1,- 
at Ecaers 00 ,000 square millimeters 


uare meters = 1 are (a) 
190 ares =1 hectare (ha.) = 10,000 
square meters 
= 1 square kilometer (km?) = 
1,000,000 square meters 
VOLUME MEASURE 


10 pte cd (ml.) = 1 centiliter (cl) 


=1 deciliter (dl.). = 100 milli- 
liters 


=1 liter* 2 = Sat ,000 milliliters 


100 hectares 


10 
10 deciliters 


10 liters 1 dekaliter 
10 dekaliters 1 hectoliter itd = 100 liters 
10 hectoliters = 1 kiloliter ( ay: 000 liters 


*The liter is defined as the Soiumne “occupied, 
under standard conditions, by a quantity of pure 
water having a mass of 1 kilogram. This volume is 
very nearly equal to 1,000 cubic centimeters or 1 


cubic decimeter; the actual metric equivalent is, 
1 liter = 1.000 028 cubic decimeters. (The change 
in this equivalent from the previously published 
value of 1,000.027 is based on a recomputation of 
earlier data, carried out at the International Bu- 
reau of Weights and Measures.) Thus the milliliter 
and the liter are larger than the cubic centimeter 
and the cubic decimeter, respectively, by 28 parts 
in 1,000,000; except for determinations of high 
precision, this difference is so small as to be of 
no consequence. 
CUBIC MEASURE 
1,000. cubic milli- == 1 cubic centimeter (em?) 
meters (mm*%) 


1,000 cubic centi- = 1 cubic decimeter (dm3) = 1,- 
meters 000, cubic millimeters 
1,000 cubie deci- =1 cubic meter (m3) = 1 stere 

meters = 000,000 cubie centi- 


meters= 1 ,000 
millimeters 


WEIGHT 
10 milligrams (mg.) = 1 centigram (eg.) 


000,000 cubie 


10 centigrams decigram (dg.) = 100 
milligrams 

10 decigrams ==1 gram (g.) = 1,000 milli- 
grams 

10 grams = 1 dekagram (dkg.) 

10 dekagrams = Il hectogram (hg.) = 100 
grams 

10 hectograms = 1 kilogram (kg.) = 1,000 
grams 

1,000 kilograms - = 1 metric ton (t.) 
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EERE Hs TIP ERUMNNUSTRTNT i ROT ae gee 


ti system of weights and measur designations (Of aes ao of 
a7 By be fd tf amy aa tal eth nea neuen Seal 
fils, hundredth and one-thousandth. In some of the foregoing jnetric ta some such multiples 


and D palruione have Gee been included for the reason that these have itue. i an any, currency in 
actual usage. 

Sper cases, particularly in scientific usage, it becomes convenient to provide for multiples 
ieee t 1,000 and for su! ition smaller than one-thousandth. According! ‘Accordingly, the following pre- 
fixes have been introduced and these are now generally recognized. 

myria, meaning 10,000 mega, meaning 1,000,000 micro, meaning one-millionth 
th special case is found in the term “micron” (abbreviated as 2% rae Greek letter mu]), a coined 
ord meaning one-millionth of a pac ae ie to one-thousandth of a millimeter); a milli-micron 
(abbreviated as mt) is one-thousand @ Micron (equivalent to one-millionth of a millimeter) 
and a micromicron (abbreviated as u 5) is one-millionth of a micron (equivalent to one-thousandth of 
@ millimicron or to 0.000,000,9001 millimeter). 


Tables of Interrelation of Units of Measurement 


UNITS OF LENGTH 


Units Links | Feet | Yards | Rods Chains | Miles | Cm. Metera 
linch = 0.126 es 0.083 3330. ae 778|0.005 051)0.001 263|0.000 016 2.540 0.025 400 
Jiink = 20.117 0.201 168 
lfoot = 1 (0. “a3 333/0.060 C06|0.015 152|0.000 189 30.480 0.304 801 
1 yard = 1 /0.181 818/0.045 455/0.000 568 91.440 0.914 402 
lrod = 16.5 5.5 1 j0.25 0.003 125 502.921 5.029 210 
1 echain— ane 1)0.0125 2011.684| 20.116 84 
imile — 8000 1760'| _ 320 80 1/160 934.72 |1609.3472 
ic = 0.3937|0.049 7100. os. 808 0.010 936 0.001 988/0.000 497/0.000 006 1 0.01 
1 meter= 39.37 4.970 960|3.280 833]/1.093 611|0.198 838|0.049 710|0.000 621) 100 1 

UNITS OF AREA 
Neg eee eee ee 
Square Square Square Square Square 
Units inches links eet yards rods 
1 sq. inch I 0.015 942 3 0.006 944] 0.000 772 0.000 026 
1 aq. link =| 62.7264 1] 0.4356 0.0484 0.0016 
1 gq. foot = 144| 2.295.684 1} 0.111 1111 0.003 673 09 
1 sq. yard = 1296|20.6612 9 1] 0.033 057 85 
1 8q. rod = 39 204 625) 272.25 30.25 1 
J sq. chain = 627 264 0 600 484 16 
1 acre =53 6 272 640 100 000 43 560 4840 160 
I sa. mile = 4014 489 600) 64000 000) 27 878 400 3 097 600 102 400 
1 sq. cm =< 0.154 999 0.002 471 04; 0.001 076} 0.000 119 599) 0.000 003 954 
lsq. meter  =/1549.9969 104 10.763 87 | 1.195 985 0.039 536 7 
1 hectare = 15 499 969 247 104| 107 638.7 11 959. 35 395.367 
Square Square Square 
Units Acres miles centimeters [e gmekers Hectares 
1sq. inch 000 159 423/0.000 000 249 1 6.451 626 0,00 000 645 163} 0.000 000 065 
1 404.6873 0.040 468 73 0.000 004 047 
. evan | Som Mog | gamete a 
J 252 929.5 2 95 0.002 529 295 
1 0.040 468 7 
rt 0.404 687 


40 468 726)4046.873 fe 
25 899 984 703 2 589 998 258.9998 
a6 een by 0. 
0: 003 861 jos 100 000 000 10 000 
UNITS OF VOLUME 


ubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubi 
Units inches feet yards centimeters Jecimeters men 
leubicinch = 1 0.000 oe 704/0.000 021 433 16.387 162} 0.016 387 ; 
1 cubic foot = 1728 0.037 037 0 28 317.016 28.317 016 0.098 sir aid 
leubicvyard = 46 656 4 1 764 559.4 764.5594 0.764 559 4 
1 cubic cm = AN pee 023 38] 0.000 035 314/0.000 001 308 001 -000 001 
1 cubic dm = 023 38 0.035 314 45 |0.001 307 943 1 000 1 
lecubic meter =|61 033: 38 35.314 45 1.307 942 8 1.000 000) 1000 . 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) 
Units Minims. | Fluid drams (Fluid ounces Gills Liquid pt. 

1 minim as 
ae = AA Opis 6667 0. eet 083 33 * ue Be 833 : a ae re 
| finid ounce = hase 0.25 00628 

= 2 e . 
1 fiquia pint = 7680 128 16 4 ve 
1 liquid quart = 15 360 256 32 8 2 
1 goiter = ie 4%. 2311 me 2' a e 5 

= 0.270 518 .0: 
] ne x = 16 231.1 270.518 33. gis res : 8.998 ao By 2993 roe “ 
1 cubic ine! = 265.974 4.432 90 0.554 113 0.138 528 6103 34 632 0 
Le ea aa aT aaa SE re ee eS 

Liquid 
Units | quarts 'Gallons | Milliliters Liters. jacks 
1 minim = 0. oe oar aes 000 016 276 0.061 610/0.000 061 

i fuid Gram = bbe: 000 976 562 3.696 61 |0.003 696 aie O.2e8 ae 
1 dul = 031 38° 0-007 8125 29.5729 {0.029.572 9 1.804 69 
i fguia pint = e H 031 25 118.292 118 292 7.218 75 
1 liquid quart = 1 O28” oieass — (h.oae 400 B78 
1 gallon == . 1 : 3785. 1 
1 oubic inch => 0.017 tie 0 0.004 329 00 16.3867 b.016 386 7 page: 


[A Se ae 


HL 
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Weights and Measures—Tables of Equivalents 


UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) 


0.113 513 
1,135 13 


sil eS - -! ™ 


541 


15 625) 0.550 598|0.055 060| 33.600 3125 
31 25 | 1.101 197/0.110 120 
eae x -809 57 

0.028 378) 1 
0.283 78 |10 


860/0.000 465 


Dra: 
0.041 666 67 0.036 571 43 0.016 666 7 0.002 285 71 
0.833 333 3 0.731 428 6 0.333 333 0.045 714 3 
1.2 pet 0.877 7143 0.4 0.054 857 1 
1.3671875 | 1.139323 1 0.455 729 2 0.0625 
3 | 2.5 2. 194 286 1 0.137 1429 
21,875 | 18.229 17 16 7.291 67 1 
| 24 20 17.554 8 1.097 1429 
288 \240 210.651 4 96 13.165 714 
350 291.6667 256 116.6667 16 
2.900 S151 9-008 S42 SB 6.0 ge gC OD Baz 300) 6.00 on as 
771.6178 643.014 85 564.383 32 257,205 94 35.273 96 
Apoth. or Apoth. or |Avoirdu _~ f 
Troy Gusiee TroyPounds Poun Milligrams . Grams Kilogram 
0.002 083 33 0.000 173 611|0.000 142 857 64.798 918) Ce ine eee 
0.041 6667 |0.003 472 222|0.002 857 143 1295.9784 9784 |0.001 295 978 
0.05 0. 166 667|0.003 428 571 1555.1740 > ree 1740 {0.001 555 174 
0.056 966 146|0.004 747 179/0.003 906 25 1771.8454 | 1.771 8454 {0.001 771 845 
0. 010 416 667|0.008 571 429} 3887.9351 | 3.887 9351 {0.003 887 935 
0.911 458 3 5 954 861/0.0625 28 349.527 | 28.349 527 0.028 349 53 
1 i 333 33 |0.068 571 31 103.481 31.103 481 0.031 103 48 
12 0.822 857 1 |373 241.77 373 241.77 0.373 241 77 
14. z 1 3 592.4277 453.592 0.453 592 4277 
0.000 032 151/0.000 002 679|0.000 002 205) 0. 6.000.001 
0.032 150 74 |0.002 679 23 |0.002 204 62 | 1000 1 0.001 
2.150 742 2.679 2285 |2.204 622 34111 000 000 1000 1 
UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 
voir, Avoir, Short Hun. Short Long Metric 
Units Ounces Pounds Weights Tons Tons Kilograms Tons 
0.000 625 pret i 2 0.000 027 902 | 0.028 349 53 |0.000 028 350 
0.01 0.0005 0.000 446 429'0.453 592 428) 0.000 453 592 
1 0.05 0 044 642 86 45.359 243 | 0.045 359 243 
20 1 0.892 857 1 907. 86 |0.907 184 36 
oni 22.4 1.12 i 1016.047 04 | 1,016 047 04 
5 2.204 622 |0.022 046 223/0.001 102 311|0.000 984 206 1 0.001 
= 33373 3.957 |2204.622 34|22.046 223 1.102 3112 |0.984 206 40 | 1000 1 


: NOTES—When the name of 2 unit is enclosed in brackets (thus, [1 hand 
that the unit is not in general current use in the United States, or (2) 
be based on ‘‘custom and usage” rather than on formal authoritative definition 


Tables of Equivalents 


), this indicates 
hat ae unit is believed 


¢ ts involv: decimals are, in most instances, rounded off to the third docnaae place except 
= “Baran are pal in which cases these exact equivalents are so designated. cep 


5 LENGTHS 
{ 0.1 millimicron (exactly) 
Nga 1 oe (exactly) 
1 Angstrom (A.),....++. epee eter 
000 000 04 inch 
{73} poms 
bg 1 cable’s lengs:’......-..+.- EP af er dea te 
: centimeter (em)... «++ . .0.393 7 inch (exactly) 
Fe chai: or ‘ee 
7 i 5 eee 100 fect 
{. 1 chain (engineers) }.. Vidaidaese 130.480 i meters 
, 1 decimeter (dm.).... as =, = ped 
Red dexameter “ikind..7..c0cccs.+4- oj 32,808 fee 
: I fathom. , ...-s0-sccccces Secee ee ao 520 meters 
Meee ft T00G IE). os tain dante veveseccces ses meter 
£ 100t GE.) . 2s caiesas'e a iG shaiva ¢ Ete 
4 660 feet 
: 1 furlong (fur.).....+e+sees | ge eri, ae 
) 201.168 meters 
"7 {1 hand 
iki ey (km.) 
ometer (km.)..... 
3 statute 
? 1 league (land)....... etiee cote 4.828 Kilometers 
hs .) (Gunter’s or 7 ches (exactly) 
; ENS eR Na 
| (ine (1) (engineers) Jy... ---.-. {0.308 meter 
ches (exactl 
: 1 meter (m.)...2.... peck ae ‘4 


1 micron (u [the Greek { 0.001 millimeter (exaetly) 


letter mu])..-..... i 0. igh nce a ee 
0.001 inch (exactl. 
eral, oe vale olaartaviidie --++ 10.085 nt nce? 
1 mile (mi.) (statute or land)..,.. : oe Lee 


1 miie oes i, eas e0- i §: 080.20 feet 
graphical, or sea, E.8) 1.853 kilometers 
{1 mile (mi.) Sy ae Hs 352 ieee (exactly) 


international) | 1.151 statute miles 

{ 0.999 U.S. nautical miles 
1 millimeter (m)........... 0.039 37 inch (exactly) 
1 apt ciate mel {the 0.001 micron (e 1 


tter m. in & 
0.000 000 039 37 inch 
combination with the (exactly) 


Greek letter mu) ]..... 


13 837 an h (exact: 
1 point (typography).... { Goat Bar inch Kexnoy) 
ete feet 
1 rod (rd.), pole, or perch.......... 54% yards 
5.029 meters 


(fi OS Pe i Pe ee 0.914 meter 


AREAS OR pa 
43,560 square feet 


LACE. cs oe ew tee ee 4,840 square yards 

ie: 496 pies ard 
SARC (Reo a oe ldsate sels «eee 1 0.025 a pa) yards 
T hectare (BS). o5 cence cccbiersescscns ree. 471 acres 
{1 square (building) ]............-.. 100 square feet 
1 square centimeter (cm?)........ 0.155 square inch 


EE 15.500 square inches 


uare decimeter a 
oo : ¢ . 929.034 square centimeters 


1 square foot (sa. ft.). 


ee - eee Pe ee 


542 
square inch +++ 6.452 centimeters 
: raps 7% foa7 104 104 acres 
1 square Kilometer (km?)......- | 0.386 mi 
.196 square yards 
1 square meter (m?)...... eater’ {10.764 square feet 
1 square mile (sq. mi.)......-.+++- . ectares 
1 square Ree a oe .0.002 square inch 
ea. pel ch, ee Seaic Sa. Do's 25.293 square meters 
1 paaiire yard (sq. yd.)......-.. 0.836 square meter 
CAPACITIES OR VOLUMES 
1 barrel (bbl.), liquid......-....-- 31 to 42 gallons* 


*There are a variety of “barrels”, established 
by law or usage. For leper gece Federal taxes on fer- 
mented liquors are based on a barrel of 31 gal- 
lons; many State laws fix the “barrel for liquids 
as 3114 gallons; one State fixes a 36-gallon el 
for cistern méasurement; Federal law recognizes a 
40-gallon barrel for “proof irits’’; by custom, 
42 gallons comprise a barrel o: crude oil oe cre 
leum products for Com aris purposes, 


as lent is recognized ‘‘for liquids’’ ‘by ae 


* 1 barrel (bbl.), standard, for 7,056 cubic inches 
fruits, vegetables, ‘and |} 105 dry quarts 
other dry commodities ibs ae Bushels,struck 
except cranberries...... 

| 5 ape cubis cubic inches 
1 barrel fl. ), standard, 86 45/64 dry quarts 
eranberry......... «sess | 2.709 bushels, struck 
measure _ 
1 bushel (bu.) (U. 8.) 2 cubie inches 
(struck measure)....... 35, S38 ore 


{ 2,747.715 cubic inches 
{1 bushel, heaped (U. 8S.) }.. { Is 278 bushels, struck 


*Frequently recognized as 114 bushels, struck 
measure. 
{1 bushel (bu.) (British Im- 1.032 U. S. bushels, 
pee (struck mea- struck measure 
nBspicatalg sw iyidiele EN ae cubic inches 


1 Gord. fad) (firewood). 
1 cubic centimeter m3) 
1 cubic decimeter (dm)... 


Pr oe 128 cubic feet 
0.061 cubic inch 
: Bu. Le eis inches 


1 cubic foot (cu. ft.)...... { 7.481 g 17 ate decimeters 
f 0.554 fluid ounce 
l cubic inch (cu. in.).... ¢ 4.433 fluid drams 
| 16.387 cubic centimeters 
1 cubic meter (m*)............., 1.308 cubie yards 
a cubic yard (cu. yd.).........+. Bape one meter 
NOWTRINOASUCIDNG . 0 6s. ce cet es seins { 4 Heath eee 


0.226 cubic inch 


1 dram, fluid (or liquid) (fl. dr.) 
(U. 5.) 3.697 milliliters 


fluid ounce 


1 dram, fu pula, (fl. dr) 0.207 aati fon : 
British) ]......+ e+ | 3.552 milliliters 
1 dekaliter ac Set RN ee { 7-629 gallons 
231 cubic inches 
3.785 liters 


1 gallon (gal.) (U. S.)...... 0.833 British gallon 


128 U. 8. fluid ounces 
77.42 cubic inches 
{1 Lie re (British 1.201 U.S. gallons 
4.546 liters 
160 British fluid ounces 
7.219 cubie inches 


Weights and M easures—Tables of Equivalents; Interest Table 
28.875 cubic inches 


liter" 
oAson cubic inches 
1.101 liters 
0.969 British quart 


1 pint (pt.), liquid. .......-+- 


1 quart (qt.), dry (U.8.)...-- 


cubic inches (exactly) 
1 quart (qt.), liquid te one 
(. 9 ee 833 itish 
my: ag sie 
{1 quart (qt.) (British)... ee ary ae Naud quart 
sleeves vsebest [2 1d Grams 
1 tablespoon....... *4 fd a 
paper 
1 teaspoon. ......--++eee2ees {i fiuid drams’ 


*The equivalent “1 teaspoon = 1} fluid drams 
has been found by the Bureau to correspond more 
closely with the actual seuerth=s of ‘measuring’ 
and silver teaspoons than the equivalent “‘l tea- 
spoon = 1 fluid oe which is given by a num- 
ber of 


WEIGHTS OR MASSES 


1 assay ton** (AT)... 2. cnc ceeceee 29.167 grams 


**Used in assaying. The assay ton.bears the 
same relation to the milligram that a ton of 2000 
pounds avoirdupois bears to the ounce troy; hence 
the weight in milligrams of precious metal obtained 
from one assay ton of ore gives directly the num- 
ber of troy ounces to the net ton. 


L carat (€.)....0.+e000- Ee enact ease 
1 dram, apothecaries’ (dr. ap.)..... ee Se 8 grams 
1 dram, avoirdupois { 27 11/32 (= 27.344) grains 

(dr. avdp. Lo oie as 1.772 grams 

gamma, see microgram 

leone rc is eS ise 
B hea if) PEM MC { 0.035 “ae ce, avoirdupols 
lhundredweight, Grom or 112 

long*** (gross cwt.)........ 50.802 pie 


***The gross or long ton and hundredweight are 
used commercially in the United States to only a 
limited extent, usually in restricted industrial fields. 
These units are the same as the British ‘‘ton’’ and 
‘*hundredweight”” 

1 hundredweight, net or short 


(cwt. or net cwt.). oie 45, 388 lo 9 kilograms 


L Kilogram (KG Dich o8 sus si ts-s od aeinig eines see 205 pounds 
1 eerie Greek letter ve 

GEMMA) Ao ves one ene 0. 000,001 gram reals 
yt milligram CINE). dio vis aqetaieletenn sara ones 0.0 


( 437.5 grains (exactly) 
1 ounce, PhS 0. ii a, or apothecaries’ 


(on. aVaD)ioc. cxtn 


28 380 BO e grams 
1 ounce, troy or apothe- 480 
— (oz, t. or 1.097 avoirdupois ounces 
aA) alavere GUE eee 31,103 grams 
1 pound BNE. (AWE: icbhs. wasn eters 1.555 grams 


,000 
1 pound, avoirdupois 1/215 troy or apothecaries’ 
Qb. avdp.) ds 


1 pound troy or apothecaries’ 


t. or Ib. ap.)......... i ea 
373.242 grams 
1 scruple (8. ap.).......0.4 ereatielare tla “6 i ae 
grams 
2,240 po 
1 ton, som) or long* 1/12 ed bee (exactly) 
(gross CHES vec A 1.016 metric tons 


*The gross or long ton. and hundredweight are 
used commercially in the United States to only a 
limited extent, usually in restricted industrial 
fields. These units are the same as the British 
“ton”? and ‘‘hundredweight’’. 


| 2,204.622 pounds 


1 ton, Metric (t.).. csc ceeceees 0:984 gross ton 
Lae net yous 
1 ton, net or short 0. bo hee ae 
(tn. -or Net, tD.):. 0656 cents oo | 0.907 metric ton 


Simple Interest Table 


DTPA) i's) one e:670.0.9 0 oisie 9 sims 4 fluid ounces 
0.118 liter 
MPIBOCOLUCOT) (HN)),  dvove es eceunvobon { A Wace 
1,057 liquid quarts 
LOGI alo SW SAO B OSS OIORr Be re 0.908 dry quart 
61.025 cubic inches 
{ 0.271 fluid dram 
PeTOUTMASOL’ (M1) vio cisic dees wae vives 16,231 minims 
|.0.061 cubic inch 
1 ounce, fluid (or. f 1.805 cubic inches 
ei (fl. oz.) 29.573 milliliters 
(tlt veatige cy "Grn l et epee fluid ounces 
{1 ounce, fluid (fl, oz.) | Letty eee ethers 
(British) ........ +++ (28.412 milliliters 
Mec (KI) |. cic pace os atateleiakt eis cis acon 8.810 liters 
1 pint-(ptd dry. o.. 6s. 68. des { atts Nine mente 


$1.00 1 month..... 8 003)}$.004/$.005)$. iG 
e 2 months. .. 007} .008| .010] .011 


“ 


: -017 
-025| .030] .035| .040 
+050) .060) .070) .080 
-013] .016| .019 Sat 


-038| .044 
-058! .067 


“ 


$100. t0 1 day.. 
2d: 


8% 
%. ne $100.00 4 days..... 00 4 days..... |$.045/$.053/$.066)$. 077/8.089 089. 
ben 5 056] .06' 


{|_____Time | 4% | 5% | 6% | 7% | 8% 4% | 5% | 6% | 7% | 8% 


see . 
Os a ae . . 


ine © :067| .083}..1 meth .133 
1 month...| 1334] 1416] [500| 1583! 1667 
2 months. . 667| .832|1.000 1.166/1,333 
: Fs -+|1-000]1.250/1 .500)1 1.750|2.000 
é $ -|2.000|2 3.000|3.500/4.000 

12 “Id: 00018 00018, 00017 000/8,000 


oe i. ed ol a ee ee lle ~ rs ee a Ye ee 


Roots, Multiplication and Division Tables, Circles 543 
Squares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 1 to 100 
Sa a Bae NS a it NO ORT Sr EAM a aS 
Sq. |Cube Sq. |Cube Sa. be 
No. | Sq. | Cube | Rose Root}|} No. | Sq. | Cube | Root |Root}| No. | Sq. | Cube Root oot 
1 1.000]1.000|| 35 | 1225' 42875] 5.916|3.271|| 68 | 4624| 314439| 8.246|4.081 
2 1.414]1.259|| 36 | 1296] 46656 6.000/3.301|| 69 | 4761] 328509] 8.306|4.101 
3 1.732]1. 37 | 1369 6.082|3.332|| 70 | 4900] 343000] 8.366/4.121 
4 2:000]1:587|| 38 | 1444| 54872] 6.164/3.362|| 71 1-5041| 357911] 8.426|4.140 
5 2°236|1.710|| 39 | 1521| 59319] 6.245|3.391|| 72 | 5184 $°485|4°160 
6 2144911.817|| 40 6.324|3.420|| 73 | 5329] 389017| 8.54414:179 
7 2.645|1.913|| 41 | 1681] 68921] 6.403|3. 74 | 5476] 405224] 8.602|4.198 
8 2'828/2:000|| 42 | 1764| 74088] 6.480/3.476|| 75 | 5625| 421875| 8.660]4.217 
9 3.000/2:080]} 43 | 1849] 79507] 6.557|3. 6 | 5776| 438976] 8.717|4.235 
10 3.162|2.154|| 44 | 1936] 85184| 6.633/3.530|| 77 | 5929 8.775|4.254 
re 31316|2.224|| 45 91125| 6.708|3.556|| 78 | 6084 8 1831/4278 
12 31464|2:289|| 46 | 2116] 97336] 6.782|3.583|| 79 | 6241| 493039] 8.888]4.290 
13 3.605|2.351|| 47 | 2209] 103823] 6.855|3.6 80 2000] 8:944|4.308 
14 3.741/2.410|| 48 | 2304] 110592] 6.928/3.634|| 81 | 656 9.000/4.326 
15 3.8732: 49 | 2401| 117649] 7.000|3.659|| 82 | 6724] 551368| 9.055/4.3 
16 4,000|2.519|| 50 | 2500 7.071|3.684|| 83 | 6889] 571787| 9.110|4.362 
17 4.123|2.571|| 51 | 2601) 132651] 7:141/3.708|| 84 | 7056| 592704] 9.165/4.379 
18 4.242|2°620|| 52 | 2704] 14 7.211|3.732|| 85 | 7225] 614125] 9.219|4.396 
19 4.3582. 53 | 2809] 148877| 7.280|3.756|| 86 | 7396] 63 9/273|4.414 
20 4.472|2.714|| 54 | 2916| 157464) 7.348|3.779|| 87 | 7569| 658503] 9.327|4.431 
21 4.582|2.758|| 55 166375| 7.416|3.803|| 88 | 7744] 681472] 9°380/4. 
22 4.690|2-802|| 56 | 3136| 175616| 7.483|3.825|| 89 | 7921| 704969] 9.434|4. 
23 4.795|2.843|| 57 | 3249] 185193| 7.549|3.848|| 90 | 8100] 729000] 9.486|4.481 
24 4.899/2.884|| 58 64| 195112] 7.615|3.870|| 91 | 8281] 753571) 9.539|4.497 
25 5.000/2.924|| 59 | 3481| 205379] 7.681|3.893|| 92 | 8464] 778688] 9.591|4.514 
26 5.099/2.962|| 60 21 7.746|3.914|| 93 | $649] 804357| 9164314. 
27 5.196/3. 61 | 3721] 226981| 7.810|3.936|| 94 | 8836] 830584] 9.69514, 
28 5.291|3.036|| 62 238328] 7.874/3.957|| 95 | 9025] 857375] 9.746|4.562 
29 5.385|3.072|| 63 | 3969] 2 7.937\3.979|| 96 | 9216| 884736] 9.798|4.578 
30 5_477|3.107|| 64 6] 262144] 8000/4 97 | 9409] 912673] 9.848|4.594 
31 5.567|3.141|| 65 | 4225] 274625] 8.062|/4.020|| 98 | 9604] 941192] 9.899|4.610 
32 5.656/3.174|| 66 | 4356| 287496|.8.124|4:041|| 99 | 9891| 970299] 9.949|4. 626 
33 3-744|3-2071| 67 9 300763| 8.185|4.061|| 100 |10000]1000000]10.000|4. 641 


Multiplication and Division Table 
A number in the top line (19) multiplied by a number in the last column on the left (18) produces 
the number where the top line and the side line meet (342), and so on throughout the table. 


A number in the table (342) divided by the number at the top of that column (19) results in the 
number (18) at the extreme left; also, a number in the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the 
extreme left gives the number (19) at the top of the column, and so on throughout the table. 


2 8 | 9 | 10) 11/12) 13) 14|15| 16) 17) 18| 19 | 20) 21 | 22] 23) 24) 25 


4 18} 20] 22} 24) 26) 28) 30) 32) 34) 36) 38) 40) 42) 44) 46) 48] 50 
6 27| 30) 33) 36] 39) 42) 45] 48) 51) 54) 57] 60) 63) 66) 69) 72) 75 
8 36] 40} 44] 48) 52] 56] 60) 64) 68 92 100 


omens | - 


72| 76| 80] 84] 88 96 
40| 45| 50] 55| 60] 65| 70| 75] 80] 85) 90] 95/100/105}110}115} 120) 125 
“{2) 18] 24! 30 42 54] 60] 66] 72| 78] 84] 90] 96/102/108]114)120|126]132|138) 144] 150 
17| 3 42 841 91] 98]105]112]119]126]133]140|147/154|161| 168] 175 
72| 80| 88| 96|104|112/120|128]136]144|152|160|168|176)|184| 192|200 
81| 90] 99]108]117|126]135]144|153]162|171|180|189|198|207| 216] 225 
90|100]110| 120] 130) 140] 150] 160] 170/180] 190]200/210/220/230) 240] 250] 10 


CON WP wh = 


VON 


16 | 32| 48 '128|144|160|176|192|208|224|240)256|272|288/304/320/336|352|368| 384 16 
34 ile 136 153 190 igs 204|221|238|255|272|289|306|323|340/3571374|391| 408|425| 17 
162|180|198|216|234|252|270|288|306|324/342|360|3781396|414| 432/450) 18 

38 95/114|133|152|171|190|209|228|247|266|285|304/323/342/361|380/399/418|437| 456/475] 19 


21 | 42| 63| 84|105|126|147|168|189]210|231 |252|/275 |294)/315|/336|357|/378/399|420/441 /462/483) 504) 525) 21 
Sel11oli32 154 i76 198 320 242|264|286/308|330/352/374/396|418)/440/462/484/506) 528 $50 aa 
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Areas of Circles 


ir ference of a circle multiply the diameter by 3.14159265 (commonly expressed as 

3 Sent ee tind ton ante of a circle multiply the square of the diameter by .785398 (usually expressed 
as 7854). Toe find the cubic contents of a cylinder or pipe, multiply the area by the height or depth. 
u 1 j foot in diameter and 1 foot in length contains .7854 cubic feet. To find how many 


eis aeecontancd in a pipe or cylinder, divide the cubic contents by 231, which is the number of 
cubic inches in a United States gallon. 


i i ircle when the side of the square equals 0.88623 multiplied by the diam- 
ees santhe estes Or icnen the diameter of the circle equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the square. 


Any straight line extending from the center of a circle to the circumference is called a radius. 


CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT 


Diam -| Cim- Diam- | Ci’m- Diam-| Ci'm-]| ,... 
eter |ference ee erence Area eter |ference| Ate? eter |ference| “rea 


: 


Noles) RETESET ad raie 
S -16|1.76715| .2485]| 4 3.14159] .7854|| 2 6.28319] 3.1416 
146 13635 0030 19-3511 86532|  .2768|| 1 1-16|3.33794] .8866]|2 3-16|6.87223| 3.7583 
3-32] 129452 Oil 24-3212 "3389|| 1 3-16|3.73064| 1.1075]|}2 5-16]7.26493| 4.2000 
3-16] .58904| 0276 11-16|/2.1 °3712|| 1 5-16/4.12334| 1.3530]|2 7-16|7.65763| 4.6664 
7-32) 568722 75|| 23-32/2.25802| [4057/|1 7-16/4.51604| 1.6230]|2 9-16)8.05033) 5.1572 
at) heees) eal) Bese asses] Seen k athe Savaal 3046312 Ue dsle gas) g:2ize 
-32)1. dee -32|2.65072| . -16/5. } d , 
13:33/1 27627 9936 35.32 3 83707 *6450'| 1 13-16/5.69414], 2.5802]| 2 15-16/9, 22843) 6.7773 


Roots, Fractions, Prime Numbers 


Square Roots and Cube Roots, 1000 to 2000 
No. ely Root No pot Root No. pars Root No. ber t 
0.00 || 1255 | 35.43 | 10.79 || 1510 | 38.86 | 11.47 || 1765 09 


| 2 | 10.00 || 1255 | 35.43 | 10.79 || 1510 11.47 || 1765 | 42. 
} toos | 31.70 | 10,02 || 1260 | 35.50 | 10. 1515 | 38.92 | 11.49 || 1770 | 42. 
1010 | 31.78 | 10.03 || 1265 | 35.57 | 10.82 20 11.50 || 1775 | 42: 
Bt) 1020 | 31.94'| 10:07 || 1275 | 35.71 | 10.84 || 1530 | 39:12 | 11.52 || 1785 | 42: 
1025 | 32 10.08 || 1280 | 35.78 | 10.86 11.54 || 1790 | 42. 
1030 10.10 || 1285 | 35.85 | 10.87 || 1540 24 | 11.55 || 1795 | 42: 
1035 | 32.17 | 10:12 || 4 35.92 | 10.89 39.31 | 11.56 || 1800 | 42: 
1045 | 32.33 | 10.15 || 13 06 | 10:91 || 1555 | 39.43 | 11.59 || 1810 | 42: 
1050. | 32.40 | 10.16 || 1305 | 36.12 | 10.93 || 1560 ‘50 | 11.60 || 1815 | 42: 
1060 | 32°56 | 10.20 || 1315 | 36.26 | 10:96 || 1570 | 39:62 | 11.62 || 1825 | 42: 
1065 | 32.63 | 10.21 || 1320 | 36.33 | 10:97 || 1575 | 39:69 | 11.63 || 1830 | 42: 
; 1075 | 32/79 | 10.24 || 1330 | 36.47 | 11.00 || 1585 | 39:81 | 11.66 || 1840 | 42: 
0 | 32 10:26 || 1335 | 36.54 | 11.01 || 1590 | 39.87 | 11.67 || 1845 | 42. 
, 1085 | 32.94 | 10:28 || 1340 | 36.61 | 11.02 || 1595 | 39.94 | 11.68 || 1850 | 43: 
1090 | 33.02 | 10:29 || 1345 | 36.67 | 11.04 ‘00 | 11:70 || 1855 | 43: 
1095 | 33 10.31 || 1350 | 36.74 | 11.05 40.06 | 11.71 || 1860 | 43. 
33.17 | 10°32 || 1355 | 36.81 | 11.07 || 1610 | 40:12 | 11:72 || 1865 | 43. 
1105 | 33.24 | 10134 || 1360 | 36.88 | 11.08 || 1615 | 40:19 | 11°73 || 1870 | 43: 
1110 32 | 10.35 || 1365 | 36.95 | 11.09 40.25 |-11.74 || 1875 | 43. 
bie 1115 | 33:39 | 10:37 || 1370 | 37.01 -| 11:11 || 1625 | 40:31 | 11.76 || 1880 | 43 
1120 | 33.47 | 10:38 || 1375 | 37.08 | 11:12 || 1636 | 40.37 | 11: 1885 | 43 
33 10:40 || 1380 | 37.15 | 11.13 || 1635 | 40:44 | 11:78 || 1890 | 43 
a 1130 | 33.62 | 10.42 || 1385. | 37.22 40.50 | 11.79 || 1895 3 
1135 | 33.69 | 10.43 || 1390 | 37.28 | 11:16 || 1645 | 40.56 | 11.80 || 1 
xe) 1140 | 33.76 | 10.45 || 1395 | 37. 11.17 || 1650 | 40.62 | 11.82 |} 1905 | 43 
5 1145 | 33.84 | 10.46 || 1400 | 37.42 | 11.19 || 1655 | 40.68 | 11.83 || 1910 | 43 
1150 | 33.91 | 10.48 || 1405 | 37.48 | 11.20 40.74 | 11.84 || 1915 | 43 
iar 1155 | 33.99 | 10:49 || 1410 | 37: 11.21 40:80 | 11:85 || 1920 | 43 
“oath 1160 | 34106 | 10.51 || 1415 | 37.62 | 11.23 || 1670 | 40:87 | 11.86 || 1925 | 43 
1165 | 34.13 | 10.52 || 1420 | 37/68 | 11 1675 | 40.93 | 11:88 || 1930 | 43 
see 1170 | 34.21 | 10154 || 1425 | 37:75 | 11.25 || 1680 | 40.99 | 11.89 || 1935 | 43 
1175 | 34.28 | 10.55 || 1430 | 37:82 | 11.27 41.05 | 11.90 || 1940 | 44 
ad 1180 | 34:35 | 10.57 || 1435 | 37/88 | 11.28 || 1690 | 41:11 | 11:91 || 1945 | 44 
1185 | 34.42 | 10/58 || 1440 | 37195 | 11.29 || 1695 | 41:17 | 11.92 |] 1950 | 44 
1190 | 34.50 | 10.60 5 | 38.01 | 11.31 || 1700 | 41:23 | 11:93 || 1955 | 44 
ret 1195 | 34°57 | 10.61 || 1450 | 38.08 | 11,32 || 1705 | 41.29 | 11.95 || 1960 | 44 
1200 34.64 10.63 1455 38.14 11.33 1710 41.35 | 11.96 1965 44 
1205 34.71 10.64 1460 38.21 11,34 1715 41,41 11.97 1970 44 
1210 34.79 10.66 1465 38.28 11.36 1720 41.47 | 11.98 1975 44 
1215 | 34°86 | 10.67 || 1470 |-38.34 | 11:37 ||, 1725 | 41.53 | 11. 1980 | 44 
Wis 1220 | 34.93 | 10.69 || 1475 | 38°41 | 11.38 ||' 1730 | 41:59 | 12,00 || 1985 | 44 
1225 35.00 | 10.70 1480 38.47 11,40 1735 41.65 | 12.02 1990 44 
be 1235 35.14 10.73 1490 38.60 | 11.42 1745 41.77 12 1995 44 
1245 | 35.28 | 10.76 || 1500 | 38.73 | 11.45 || 1755 | 41:89 | 12.06 || 2000 
nF Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 
Lae 8ths| loths | 32ds | 64ths 8ths| l6ths | 32ds | 64ths 8ths| l6oths | 32ds | 64ths 
a | | | |] — | _]| — | |_| 
1 -015625 23 =|.359375 45 -703125 
iy 1 2 |103125 || 3 6 | 12| 24 [375 23 | 46 117187: 
ase 3 |.046875 25 |.390625 - 47 |.734375 
1 2 4 0 13 26 40625 6 12 24 48 5 
en! 5 |:078125 27 (1421875 49 | 1765625 
Rye 3 6 09375 7 14 28 4375 25 50 78125 
‘ 7 109375 29 .453125 51 796875 
i. 1 Pe ae 8 15 | 30 |:46875 13 | 26] 52 |:8125 
9 |.140625 31 484375 53 -828125 
rea 5 | 10 {115625 || 4 s | 16| 32 ('5 27| 54 |1843 
* 11 171875 33 515625 55 859385 
3 | 6 | 12 17 | 34 |:53125 || 7 | 14 | 28] be |:87 
13 203125 35 546875 57 890625 
7 | 14 {21875 9 | 18] 36. (|:5625 29 | 58 |:90625 
15 |1234375 37 |1578125 59 |1921875 
2 4 8 16 «(|.25 19 38 |.59375 15 30 60 
17 |265625 39 |1609375 61 | 1953125 
9 | 18 |:28125 || 5 | 10 | 20] 40. |'625 | 31] 62 |196875 
19 |.296875 41 6406. 63 .984375 
5 10 20 |.3125 2r 42 |.65625 8 16 32 64 
21 -328125 43 |.671875 
ll 22 |.34375 11 22 | 44 |.6875 


Factors and Prime Numbers 
Factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce a required number. 


A Prime Number is one that cannot be resolved into two or more ° 
divisible only by itself and unity. A Composite Number is one that ean he pee ee Soctares ace 


TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 


1 59 139 233 337 439 

Se eee oe ae ee ee re 

3 é 569 661 787 907 

7 71 157 251 353 457 571 673 

7 73 163 257 359 461 509 Sty 
Hl @ | im | | Be | Be | ae) ge | ae | 

593 691 821 

17 89 179 271 379 479 599 oui 
19 7 181 277 383 487 601 409 837 S47 
23 101 191 281 389 491 607 793 829 983 
29 103 193 283 397 499 613 437 $30 967 
31 107 197 293 401 503 617 733 833 ort 
37 109 199 307 409 509 619 730 Bar oy7 
41 113 211 311 419 521 631 733 B80 933 
43 127 223 313 421 523 641 ra S03 oot 
47 131 227 317 431 541 a3 gee 997 
53 137 229 331 433 547 eae Fe 881 wi 


Weights and Measures—Foreign and American Equivalents 545 
Foreign Weights and Measures 


Exclusive of the Metric System, which is used by many foreign countries, and for which 
Source: National Bureau of Standards, ‘Department of (comnmniex ee ees 


Denomina- American Denomina- American 
tions Where Used Equivalents tions Where Used Equivalents 
Almude......|Portugal.........|4.423 gal DR WIE fo cue ein SADBN, a. oe galacsre 8.2673 lb 
ID, Radiscis Egypt...........|5.6189 bu CRAG oo are ce ete Belgium, Holland... |85.134 bu 
Arratel or hf wie y Naa Engiand.......... 82.56 bu 
Libra... <. 1.012 Ib Fh Por A Germany......... 2 metric tons 
Arroba, . . 5.32 Ib eee WO Lee ee = 112.29 bu 
= soc 32.38 Ib League (land).|Paraguay........ |4.633 acres 
snes 25.36 Ib Li Chi .. 11890 
am Te 25-40 ID Ts 
(iqui 4303 gal Libra (Ib) 
28 in 
5.44 sq ft 
1.12 Ib 
0.077 g: 
20.0787 gal 
2 gal 
61.128 Ib Load, timber. 
8 Manzana 


7,096.5 sq meter 


0.12 inch 
1.03205 U. S. bu||Marco 
33,162 acres Maund.. 
360. ip ( hie) | D. k i603 miles 
“i “ (geographic) |Denmark..... vausie 6 x 
. {500 Ib Milla. & ...|Nicaragua........ 1.1594 miles 
ee Honduras...... .- |1.1493 miles 
coca aes a! oe Rents yee . 10.9: 
‘arat (metric)|World...... aoe be grains 6 
at Chin: o«e- [1.33334 ID 9 


2% 
1.32 Ib 
* 2.12 Ib 
.|Central America, 4.2631 gal 
Brunswick........ 117.5 Ib 
127.5 Ib 
110.23 Ib 
13.44 Ib 
.7 Ib 
5.957 bu 
12.60 in 
39.37in.—=1 meter 
2.451 acres 
4.1282 bu 
2,645.5 Ib 
4.2 acres 
94.71 yd 
1.85 acres 
1.82 acres 
« {112 Ib 
. |2.6997 acres 
. [49.38 grains 
0.22239 acre 
1.5745 b 
75268 bu, 
1,57744 bu 14 Ib 
.57716 bu 1.193 inches 
1.57501 bu 575.64 grs (troy) 
16 oe 0.25 acre 
7.776 bu To J. 2.05 pecks 
3.888 bu Tonde (cereal) |Denmark..... +++. |3.9480 bu 
3.334 bu Tonde (land).|Denmark...... ...|1.36 acres 
Feddan...... Pgypt. ccc. eee 1.04 acres POUMNG cis ieicrere Frances:t =. leon. 2204.62 Ib 
Frail (raisins) .|Spain..........- 50 Ib_ 'Tsubo...<.. e's JAPA sip lasiave eaten 35.58 sq ft 
BYARCO! crs. Argentina........ 2.51 liq at LB Sa etn Chins i ssiecne 1.26 inches 
Frasila....... Zanzibar, ...0.... 35 Ib Tunna (wheat) |Sweden.......... 4.16 bu 
Fuder.......- Luxemburg....... 264.18 gal Tunnland..... See a ateN 6 aaa 1.22 acres 
MUNG ic.0 soc: TRB SS 7, deg +». 10.9028 Ib 34.0944 inches 
Gallon. .... + eae eacoare ee ae 1.20094 U. S. gal .. /32.913 inches 
Garniec...... Roland <..... .. {1.0567 gal . }82,913 inches 
Jerib... |Iran.. - -|2.471 acres . |32.909 inches 
TT pers aia Austria 1.422 acres . |32.874 inches 
Benge oof a3 iene 
n . |B it. L A is nches 
aaa ag 3 Moroce 112 Ib 33.386 inches 
3 .|Turkey. 124.45 Ib 32.992 inches 
Ken .|Japan. 5.97 feet 3.249 gal 
Kin .|Japan...... 2 Ib 0.663 mile 
Klafter ,|Austria:......... 2.074 vd 41.50 acres 
Klafter. ,|Germany......... 1.90 y 40 bu 
Koku Japan..-...... 5.119 bu 40 bu 


The metric carat cf 200 milligrams is now very generally in use. The word also is used to denote 
the proportion of alloy in a metal. Thus, pure gold is 24 carats fine. 


Electrical Units 
Source: National Bureau of Standards 5 

The watt is the unit expressing electrical power | power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about 
as horsepower (hp) represents power in mechanics, | 114 horsepower. 5 
it is equal to the product of the volts (pressure) he horsepower repeats the power required 
times amperes—(rate of flow). Thus, 2 volts times | to lift a weight of 33, pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 
2 amperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 | or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. 
watts, Electrical energy is sold at so much per The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
watt hour or more generally at a given amount | represents the physical property of a conductor 
per kilowatt hour—which means 1,000 watt hours. which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
This may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000 | permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 
watts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- ' sure. 


World Facts—Altitudes of the Globe 
eae a ase a ee 


Highest 


and Lowest Continental Altitudes 


Source: National Geographic Society 


Continents 


oncagua, 
am ae America. pore Mokiniey, Alask 


Mount Kosciusko, 


Mount Everest, Nepal-Tibet. . 


Mount Markham, high poe Se 


Highest Point 


Breanne: 


= #59 (Dive eccr ie 
rane 2. Fs YAN DIOROPE. eo pols oe 
nga 5 18,481 |Caspian Sea, U.S.S.R........ 92 
Pie ee rece ret cnn oie Seas 
New South Hae Dest 7,305 |Lake Eyre, South Australia 39 


HIGHEST PEAKS IN UNITED STATES, CANADA, ALASKA, MEXICO 
Place | Feet 


Place | Feet 


Name 


Can. 
Vancouver. . Alaska- Gam 15,700 
Fairweather........ Alaska}15,300 
Zinantecatl (Toluca) |Mex. 


Hubbard....Alaska-|Can. {14,950 
BS@RT eRe. crak ae Alaska|14,850 
S WUEAUIE Sala ae ean Can. |14,780 
peaiialcueyetl Sane MoS 4,636 
bo hs er a|14,580 
Alyerstone: , Alaska- Can, 14,500 
tne alif. |14,495 
Elbert. Sane 14,431 
Massive Colo. |14,418 
Rainier Wash, |14,40 
McArthur Can. {14,4 
Harvard... Colo. {14,399 
Williamson Calif 4,3 
La Plata Colo, {14,340 
PSLBNCG = ics bse wees iColo, {14,310 


Name 


Uncompahgre. ... 
Crestone 


Anter 

North - Palisade. . 
Cameron. ....-.. 
Nevado de Colima 
Ri Lt Cc: 


Shasta. - 5s... 


Maroon 
Point A esl 
Sneffels... 
San Luis. 

Democrat. 3 
Crestone Needle. . 

Old Bald 


Pikes Peak... ... 


Name Place | Feet 
Kit Carson. ....... Colo. 
GGG Ha. case Colo. 
Hohkig7. cot: tossed Colo. 
Snowmass. .......- Colo. 
ugusta... a-|Can. 
Columbia... . 2. 2... Col 
Culebra. .... <+.<.: 
Sunlight. =... .. 22. Colo. 
Sphts.27 8 ees eos sy 
Red Cloud...-..... Colo. 
Hantlies=. 222... 5: 0. 
Nauhcampatepetl 
(Perote) ica 1286 Mex. 
Tat WE EA RAO oO. 
Humboldt......... Colo. 
Langley i..s 6. Calif. 
Little Tene Peak... .|Colo. 
Middle Palisade. .. . |Calif 
Sherman. 2253 52. - Colo 
Stewar6.... S200. toon Colo. 
pti be eam Sodio | oo alif. 
‘Tyndall. ss 2.0 ee Calif. 
Grivly =o Colo. 
Sunshine.... Colo. 
Wetterhorn. . Colo. 
Wilson Peak. . Colo. 
North Maroon. Colo. 
Wrangell. .... Alaska 
IBATDAIG sc -* 6c Calif. 
Pyramid aes sears Colo. 


iLiberty Cap 145 miles northwest of Mount Rainier and Point Success 12 mile southwest. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet 
Aconcagua, Argentina 23,081)}|Cachi, Argentina.......... 22,047||Ampato, Peru......... . .|20,669 
Iilampu, Bolivia. . 23,012 Yerupaja, Per... kee 21,758||Chimborazo, Ecuador 20,577 
Ancohuma, quite 22,703||Incahuasi, Argentina-Chile. 21/719 Salcantay, Peru... 20,551 
Tilimani, Bolivia. 22,579 Coropuna, ROL, 2 eat 21,696||Huancarhuas, Peru , 531 
Bonete, Argentina 22,546||Galain, Argentina... 21,654||Huandoy, Peru. 20,525 
Ojos a Salado Argentina- Hl Muerto, Argentina- Chile 21, "457 Mejicana, Argentina 0, 50. 

er at ee ,539||/Nacimiente, Argentina... . .|21,302||Pumasillo, Peru...... 20,492 
Tupungaio, Argentina- Cabaray, Bolivia.......... '227||Pular, Chile........... . -|20,423 

Beli biiieateeite ace ese chat 22,310]|Toro, Argentina-Chile. ...-]/20,932]/Chani, Argentina, ......../20,341 
Piss, “Arsentina Moana 22,244||Tres ‘Cruces, Argentina- g||Ausanzate, Port. Gases sees 20,187 
Sajama, Bolivia........... 22,244 PPAIO Sy coaseiteres Sees 11 SIS Condoriri, "Bolivia... 1.212: 20,029 
Mercedario, Argentina. .... 22,211 Parinacota, Bolivia-Chile . Bo" 68 Nevada, Argentina-Chile.. eae 
Huascargn, Peru....:..... 22'205||Tortolas, Argentina-Chile. . 20,745||Antofalla, Argentina....... 0,013 
Tocorpuri, "Bolivia-Chile. | | |22 ,162/|Solimana, Peru........... 20;728 Marmolejo, ‘Abgentina-Onile 30" "013 
Liullaillaco, Argentina-Chile 22) ,057||Céndor, Argentina Shasta etee 20,669 


The highest point in the West Indies is in the Dominican Republic, Trujillo (10,200 ft.) 


EUROPE 
Peak Feet Peak Feet Peak Feet Peak Feet 
Alps Rimpfischhorn... ./13,786||Fiescherhorn. .... 13,284||Posets........5.. 11,060 

Mont Blanc,..... 15,781}|Aletschhorn,.... . 13,763|/Griimhorn....... .11 ,264||Perdido.......... 10,997 
Monte Rosa (high- Strahlhorn....... 13,717||Lauteraarhorn... .13,264 Vignemale 10,820 
est peak of group) |15,216|/Breithorn........ 13,665}|Diirrenh......... 3,238]|Long 10. 
iD Yo} cote ae eee eee 14,941|/Bieshorn......... 13,651||Weissmies...,.... 13,225||wrontealm....... 0,479 
Weisshorn...... .|14,803||Jungfrau 18,645||Allalinhorn....... 13,215 ++ +e (10,305 
Taschhorn....... 14,744||Ménch 13,468||Laquinhorn, ..... 13,140 Caucasus 
Matterhorn...... 14,692||Ecrins,.......... 13,461||/Fletschhorn...... 13,127 (Euro Asia) 
Dent Blanche. . . .|14,318||Pollux.... 111.2! ,432//Gletscherhorn. . . .|13,064||miprus se 
Nadelhorn....... 14,206||Castor..._.- 13,422||Schallihorn....... 13,051 TUB ieee Sie ns 18,481 
Grand Combin. : . |14,163|/Schreckhorn, . | | | 13,386||iger....2..5. on. 038||Dykh Tau 17,050 
Lenzspitg........ 14,108||Ober Gabelhorn.. ./13,363||Grand Cornier. .. .|13;022||Shkara.......... 17,037 
Finsteraarhorn... ./14,022/|Felikjoch........ 113,346 ‘ Koshtan Tau. 16,880 
Zinalrothorn...... 13,855||Gran Paradiso... _'13/323 Pyrenees Kazbek .. e558 
Alphubel......... 13,799||Bernina.......... 13,304!|Aneto........... 11,368!ITetnuid... 1...” 15,938 


AFRICA, AUSTRALIA AND ANTARCTICA 


Mountains and Country| Feet 


Been laro Ss peaks). 


Tanganyik: 

WTB OFM oo ats yds cine brace 19,340 
Mawenzi............ 7,564 
Kenya, Kenya Colony,.... 17,058 

Ruwenzori (Margherita), 
ganda-Ruwenzori...... 16,795 

wee Toppen, New 
Bet carau wii sic kien a co 16,500 

Taenburg Toppen, New 
REO aL oe oe 15,748 


Mountains and Country| Feet 


Mountains and Country Feet 
Petend 


Wilhelmina, New Guinea... 15,584 
Juliana, New Guinea....... eee 
Ras Dashan, Ethiopia... .. 15,15 

Mt. Markham, Antarctica... 15, 100 


Gas ove aye North 


Kerintjt mien Meeatce cS 
rane ra ween es [12,484 


Buahit, Ethiopia PRONE D 14, 797 
Mt. Kirkpatrick, Antarctica! 14,600 
Batu, Ethiopia.........., 14,131 
Mt. Bush, Antarctica... .. 14,000 
Toubkal, Morocco. ....,.. 13,671 


ASIA 
Feet Peak Country Feet 


29,002 || Changtse oe --|Nepal-Tibet......... ; 
maaee Stalin Peak. 4 5 : 34 330 


India 
.|Nepal-Tibe - | 23,440 
.|Jammu and Kashmir, .|23,410 


A t f Nepal-Sikkim 
Jammu and Kashmir. .|25,868|| Api....... A Wepal 
st)....|/Nepal-Tibet......... 25,680 || Lenin Peak U.S.S. 
a eeheierers Jammu and Kashmir. .|25,660}| Trisul 
vi India 25,643 


uztagh t-Sinkiang 
oh cotae Prete oem scscreresne(2D, 2001) L0mboO Kangra: . 2.1 2ibets 3. «s/o te eee 
LU a eich Sinkiang............}]25,200|| Mt. Grosvenor...... Ching’s’: «2 saree 
Minya Konka....... Chinas ja: anaes & 24,900||Demavend......... Tram si rsisaleetier ated 
Kula Kangri........ Tibet-Bhutan.......- 24,780]|| Ararat. .....05.0 0% "RUPKOy\. esis oe ae ee 1 


Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the United States 


Source: National Geographic Society; sign — means below sea level; elevations are in feet 


Highest Point Lowest Point Ap- 
prox, 
State Name County ig: oe Name County ep prean 
a Alabama........ ‘Cheaha Mountain. . |Clay-Talladega .| 2,407|Gulf ot Mexicol.......... Sealev.| 500 
MARSEO Hi. scuntest Mount McKinley...}............--- 20,300|Pacific Ocean.|.......... Sea lev.|..... 
: ne Ae vase Colorado R... ae eo aye 1 ,100 
olk-Scott..... ley-... 

Magazine Mount Logan. .... 2/830] | Ouachita R.|"tpion...: 55| 650 


. |[Inyo-Tulare 14. +495 eath pale: Inyo.. 
Balboa District. 2 ,207|Carib. Sea 


Litenneid . ae 22; 380 L. I. Sound. 
‘|New Castle....:| °440| Atlantic Ocean 
.{N. W. part 420/Potomac R...|... 


mE AICON = 5100010. se 345/Atlantic Ocean 
.|Towns-Union... aa, Atlantic Ocean 


Mawail:.. 2: ... 13, Pacific ee. 
Ponsa s nee Snake R...... 
Illinois ....|JO Daviess. .... 241 Sapersee R. Slexauder.. 
BESIEATIRS onc Sc ase Greensfork Top..../Randolph...... 1,240 Ohio R....... 700 
NWS ys) whale no hese North boundary....|Osceola........ 1,675|Mississippi R.. lee ah ontete 1,100 
Kansas....0:.... ‘West boundary..... Wallace........ 4,135|Verdigris R...|Montg’m’ ¥ 700| 2,000 
Kentucky....... Big Black Mountain|Harlan. ...-.| 4,150|Mississippi BR. |Fulton. 257 750 
Louisiana....... Driskill Mountain. .|Bienvilie.-.:.:. *535|New Orleans. .|Orleans.. -5 1 
Maine.......... Mount Katahdin. ..|Piscataquis..... 5,268 |Atlantic Ocean|.......... ‘|Sea lev. 600 
Maryland......,|Backbone Mountain|Garrett........ 3,360|/Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev. 350 
Massachusetts. . /|Mount Greylock... |Berkshire...... 3,491|Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev, 
Michigan........ Porcupine Mount’ ns Gotonaues rarer. 2; 023|Lake Erie....]........ os 9 
Minnesota....... Misquah Hills...... 2; aoe Lake Superior.|.......... 3} 1,200 
Mississippi....... Woodall Mountain. 06|Gulf of Mexico}.......... Sea lev. 300 
Missouri......... Taum Sauk Mt 1 #99 St. Francis R.|D=nklin 2 800 
Montana........ Granite Peak.:.... 12,850|Kootenai R inco 1,800) 3,400 
Nebraska... .|S.W.part of county. S.E. cor. State|Richardson 2,600 
Nevada .wsa. 5 ,|Boundary Peak.... 13,145|Colorado lark <.Ae 470| 5, 
A 6, 288|Atlantic Ocean|...... Sea lev.| 1,000 
of We *801|Atlantic Ocean Sea lev. 250 
d 13; 160|Red Bluff Rex. Eddy: A 2,817) 5,700 
5)344|Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea ley.| 1,000 
6.684|Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea ley. 700 
68|Red River,...|Pembina 750) 1,900 
1,550/Ohio R....... amilton. . 433) 850 
ARG Sere cists, McCurtain 300] 1,300 


4,390 Atlantic Ocean|.......... 
812/Atlantic Ocean],......... 


Sam 3, 3056 piecner hee at Ncbremietatee lee ies re 
arolina, . Ci OCEAN ices iside ea levy, 
south "ii a cbehesate P 7: 242|Big Stone Lake| Roberts. 962| 2,200 
Tennessee..,.... ‘|Clingmans Dome... 6,642 Paesieeip iR..|Shelby.. 182 900 
BORAGE hacave sf P aueve Guadalupe Peak.... 8, 751|Guif of Mexico|.......... ‘|Sea lev.| 1,700 
Ue cha Kings Peak........ Duchesne...... 13, 498 Beaverd’m Cr.}Washingt’n ,000' 6,100 
Vermont........ Mount Mansfield...|Lamoille....... 4,3 3)LakeChampl’n|Franklin. . 95) 1,000 
Virginia......... Mount Rogers..... Sar fae ang 5. 320 Atlantic Ocean}.......... ‘|Sea lev. 950 
Virgin Islands....|Crown Mt......... St Thomas..| 1, *550/Atlantic oes oe Sepia obs Sea lev.|...... 
Washbington...... Mount Rainier..... Piercé......... 14 408/Pacific Ocean.|,......... 5 pec ley.} 1,700 
West Virginia....|Spruce Knob....... Pendleton Niereiaxs 4, 860|Potomac R....|Jeffterson.. 240} 1,500 
vi Wisconsin....... MOTD NEG Foe ones oigdic Marathon...... 1,940 Lake Michigan Poe SA 1,050 
| Wyoming........ Gannett Peak...... Fremont....... 13,785|B. Fourche R.|Crook..... 700 


*Highest and lowest points in the United States are only 85 miles apart. 


Tallest Mountain, Base to Peak, Higher Than Everest 


Every schoolboy knows that Mt. Everest is the | mated 17,000 ft. being under the sea. It is of 
tallest mountain on the globe, 29,002 ft. above sea} volcanic origin. Other Hawaiian mountains: 


a, Kea, Hawaii, is 30,784 ft. from ; : 
pe uP Wee re toean: t rival Everest because man | Mauna Loa, 13,680 ft.; Haleakala, 10,032 ft.; 


can see only 13,784 ft. above sea level, an esti- | Kilauea, 4,090 ft. 


City 


Akron, Ohio. 
Be NAS 
a que, 

Allentown, P 


Berkeley, Calif. 
Betnlehers Pa. 
illings, Mont. 
Soe N.Y 
Birmingham, Ala. . 


Boston, ass 


Charleston, 8S. C 
Charleston, W. 
Charlotte, N. © 


Colorado Spr 
Columbia, 


Columbia, 8. 


Dodge City, kana 
Duluth, Minn.. 
*Durham, N. C.. 
EI Paso, a5 


need Ind. 


Fresno, Calif. . 
Gadsden, Ala... 
Galveston, Tex.. 


*Gary, 


Gulfport, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


orld ucts Lastade and Longitude of U. S. Cities 


Latitude and Longitude of United States Cities 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; Geographic positions of large cities 


City 


Jersey City, N. J......... 
Johnstown, Pa 
Kalam: 


Miami, F! 
yy elpsncte Wis ee aaa 


New Bedford, Mass... : 
*New Britain, Conn 
New Haven, RS cies ers 


tah 
Oklahoma eis Okla. 
Omaha, Neb 
Orlando, Fla. 
Paducah, Ky. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
*Paterson, N.d.- 3 
Pensacola, Fla 
Peoria, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenls, Aris: vinas ceken 
Pittsburgh, PB sk tonieeire 
Pittsfield, Mass........... 
*Port Arthur, Texas 
Portland, Me... ......... 
Portland, Ore... _; 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Providence, R. 


Richmond, Va 
Roanoke, Va. 

Rochester, Minn. 
Rochester, N, ¥ 
Rockford, yt ee tee: 
pacresienet Calif. aero 
Saginaw, Mich........... 
Scena. NO 36 
St. Joseph. Pee 
St. Louis, 

St. Paul, ‘Minn x 
St. Petersburg, Fia.. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Angelo, Tex.......... 
San Antonio, TORS er wehs 
San Bernardino, Calit 
San Diego, Calif......... 
San Francisco, Calif 
San Jose, Calif 


Santa Fe, N. M 
Savannah, Ga... 
Scranton, ‘Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Shreveport, La 
Sioux City. ore 
Sioux Falls, S. 


Somerville, M uot 


4 


SSRMNE Swe mse peony 


- 


100) bent 


8B SIoSSSsSasSSerSeege s 


Sa BSSRSSSREKKSSSSRSHES 5 
GROKGRSSSSSRRATESASAAS ~ 


ee 


i} 
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[ 
ao 


*Positions scaled from maps. 


Area (sq. 
Mississippi- 
Amur (709,000 


River which feeds into Lake Superior. Gost sieves ‘ 
miles) of great river basins—Amazon (2,053,318); Congo 
iy (1,243,700); La Plata (1,198,000); Yenisei (1,042,000); Ob (934,000); Lena 
- Mackenzie-Peace (699,400); Yangtze (689,000); St. Lawrence poeayey: Volga 


Hwang (400,000); Danube (320,300); Colorado (246,000); Rio Grande (171,890). 


Outflow ae River 
James Bay. 610)|Lena....,.. 
Atlantic Ocean. |3,900||Loire....... 
Aral Sea....../1, Mackenzie- 
artary Strait. |2,700|| Peace. 
Lk. Athabasca.| 765||Madeira 
Chantrey Inlet} . Magdalena. 
of Arctic Ocean| 605/|Marne...... 
Brahmapu- Mekong. ... 
Py ee id Bay of Bengal. /1,680 
BUGiic ap ws 3's Dnieper River.| 500};Meuse...... 
BUG vctacss Wisla River...| 450||Murray 
Churchill. ..|}Hudson Bay... |1,000 
Congo......|Atiantic Ocean. |2,718||Negro...... 
Danube. .../Black Sea..... 1,725|| Nelson 
Darling.....|Murray River. |1,1 Niger. ...<3% 
Dnieper. .../Black Sea..... 1,420||Nile........ 
Dniester. Black Sea..... ELI) Dees, Sort aes 
PIG na ee ea of Azov...|1,220/|Oder.. . 
Drava...... Danube River.| 450}/Orange..... 
vina, Orinoco. 
Northern. .|White Sea.....} 800)/Ottawa..... 
Elbe. ©. .... North Sea.....} 7 Paraguay 
Euphrates... |Persian Gulf... /1,700||/Parana..... 
Fraser...... Strait of Peace. 
Georgia...... 695 Pilcoms ee : 
Gambia.....|Atlantic Ocean.| 500 On" 
Ganges. ....|Bay of Bengal.|1,540|/P0......... 
Garonne....|Bay of Biscay.| 385|/Purus...... 
Hamilton, ../Lake Melville..| 350)/Red River of 
wang, the North . 
Yellow -| Yellow Sea... .|2,700||ppine 
Indus...... Arabian Sea... /1,700 RACKS eee 
Irrawaddy. .|/Bay of Bengal, |1,250||/**none...... 
Irtyish..... Ob River... ..]1,840]/Rio de la 
ordan..... ead Sea..... 200|| Plata...... 
Koctenay...!Columbia Riv.! 400/|Rio Grande. 


Principal Foreign Rivers 
Source: National Geographic Society 


The Rio de la Plata is the estuary formed by the Parana and Uruguay Rivers. 
The source of the St. Lawrence River is in the State of Minnesota. 
as a part of the Great Lakes Waterway and its source is considered the head of the St. Louis 
The St. Louis River rises in Minnesota. 
1,339,923); Nile 


The Sst. 


National Forest Areas 
Source: Forest Service, Department of Agriculture (In Acres) Data as of June 30, 1953 


World Facts—Foreign Rivers; National Forest Areas 549 
Lati- Longi- Lati- Longi- 
tude tu City tude tude 

° , a” ° , ” 
mn, Ariz 32 13 15 | 110 58 08 
Tulsa, Okla. . 36 09 12 59 3 
Utica, N. ¥ 43 06 12 | 75 13 33 
Waco, Tex. 31 33 12 | 97 08 
Walla Walla, Wash 46 04 08 | 118 20 24 
Washington, D. C | 38 53 51 77 00 33 
Waterbury, Conp.,......7 41 33 13 73 02 31 
Waterloo, Iowa.......... 42 29 92 20 20 
Wheeling, W. Va......... 40 04 03 | 80 43 20 
Wichita, Kan...... 1.212: 37 41 30] 97 20 16 
Wichita Falls, Tex........ 33 54 34 | 98 29 28 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa......... 41 14 32 75 53 17 
mi} Dek aie steer 39 44 46 | 75 32 51 
Winston-Salem, N. G..... 36 05 52 | 80 14 42 
Worcester, Mass......... 42 15 37 71 48 17 
Yonkers, N. Y.......4... 40 55 55 | 73 58 54 
Mork Panes eee 39 57 35 | 76 43°36 
Youngstown, Ohio........ 41 05 57 80 39 02 


Outflow a River Outflow Bay 
Laptev Sea... ./2,645||Rio Theo- 
Bay of Biscay.| 650]| Gore Roose- 
..|Beaufort Sea. . 950 
.-.|Amazon River. 125 
. |Caribbean Sea. 390 
Seine River... » 1,945 
South China St. Maurice. .|St. Law. Riv...| 325 
Sea........./2,600||Salween..... Gulf of Marta- 
North Sea.....| 575 5) DBRS chee 9750 
.|Lake Alex- Sao Francisco/Atlantic Ocean.|1,800 
andria....... 2,310||Saskatchewan|Lake Winnipeg|1,205 
Amazon...... 1,400||Seine........ mglish Chan..| 475 
-|Hudson Bay...|1,600//Shannon..... Atlantic Ocean.| 250 
Gulf of Guinea. }2,600)|Si........... So. China Sea. .|1,650 
Mediterranean. |4,160}|Sungari...... Amur River... .|1,130 
Gulf of Ob... .|2,500 TE va ohne ral Sea...... 3770 
. |Baltie Sea.....} 550//Tajo, Tagus..|Atlantic Ocean.| 550 
Atlantic Ocean.|1,300}|Thames..... North Sea..... 215 
. Atlantic Ocean.|1,700}|Tiber........ ‘Tyrrhenian Sea] 245 
St. Law. Riv...| 685}|Tigris....... Euphrates... ..|1,150 
.|Parand River. .|1,500 pee enfaers ear River, A Pen 
Rio de la Plata.|2,450|| Tocantins, ...\Para River... ./i, 
Slave River 1,050 oe je. eee ser . eee 
%s Pert les ruguay io de la Plata.|1, 
Paraguay Riv. |1,000/|Gsumacinta, | |Guif of Mexico| '690 
Adriatic Sea...| 420/|Volga. |Caspian Sea. . .|2,290 
Amazon River. |1,850||Weser....... North Sea.....| 500 
vt Tivagrive a perc . “ce 
Lake Winni: 545||Yangtze..... as) na Seai3, 
North Sea. bed 700|| Yapura...... Amazon River.|1,500 
Gult of Lion.,.| 500|| {gow se 
Yenisei .. |Kara Sea...../2,360 
Atlantic Ocean.| 200|/Yukon...... Bering Sea. . . .|1,979 
Gulf of Mexico.|1,885|!Zambezi..... Indian Ocean. .|1,600 


Lawrence is viewed 


’ 


(1,119,652) 
t ret 
531,000); 


States Areal States Areal States Areal States Areal 
f Biren 621,660}/Maine...... 49,558)|N. Dakota... 520)|W. Virginia. . 903,613 
anne. alte « 11,481,209]|Maryland... 1,110}/Ohio........ 104,848||Wisconsin... 1,462,907 
Arkansas 2,363,542||Mass........ 1,651)/Oklahoma. .. 181,117||Wyoming.... 8,567,264 
California 19,948,031||Michigan....| 2,558,802)/Oregon...... 4,818,830 —_—— 
Colorado. ...| 13,735,052||Minnesota...} 2,713,330||Pennsylvania. 472,622||Total-States160,792,339 
Florida...... 1,075,250} | Mississippi. . . 1,048,632||S. Carolina. . 587,383 
| Georgia..... 665,732||Missouri..... 1,358,777||S. Dakota...} 1,119,979]|Territories 
Idaho....... 20,276,342||Montana... .|~-16,632,796||Tennessee. . . 91,275|| Alaska..... 20,742,416 
i Iilinois...... 221,556||Nebraska.... 206,028) |Texas../..... 58,081|| Puerto Rico. 33,113 
Indiana 119,447||Nevada.....} 5,062,197|/Utah........ 7,881,426||Total— —— 
TOWAS iets sre 4,749||N. Hamp... . 677,399||Vermont 228,689|| Territories 20,775,529 
Kentucky... 457,129] |New Mexico. 9,130,824||Virginia..... 1,444,927 
Louisiana... . 560,632''N. Carolina. . 1,118,417''Washington..| 9,679,606\|Grand Tot.. 181,567,868 


294,103 acres in the process of acquisition for national forest purposes. 


State Forests—Units 360, Acreage 17,164,901. Source—Cons 
ding municipal, county, school, ) 
American Forestry Association, Washington, D. C. 


Community Forests (inclu 
3,224, acreage 4,378,710. Source— 


STATE FORESTS AND COMMUNITY FORESTS 


(Data as of January 1, 1953) 


ervation Yearbook, 


H Yneludes land utilization projects and other special areas administered by the Forest Service, and 


1953. 


and public organization forests)—Units 


550 World Facts—Archaeological Discoveries; Principal Waterways 


New Discoveries Among Kings 


Three important archaeological discov- 
eries in Egypt in 1954 added greatly to the 
world’s knowledge of ancient customs. 

The most spectacular was the. find, on 
May 26, of an apparently untouched solar 
ship of the Pharaoh eops, or Khufu, 
which was located in a sealed rock cham- 
ber about 25 yards south of the Great 
Pyramid of Cheops at Giza (Gizeh). It 
was found by Kamal el-Malakh, archi- 
tect-archaeologist and a director for the 
Dept: of Antiquities of Egypt. 

When the sand deposits of ages were 
being removed for the construction of a 
tourist road, the archaeologist suspected 
that huge blocks of limestone, well-fitted 
together and with a center line exactly 
opposite the center of the south face of 
the pyramid, had been placed for a special 
pu se. He caused an aperture about a 
f Bade to be sawed in one of the 15-ton 
blocks of stone. Through the aperture he 
beheld a chamber hollowed out of bed- 
rock, containing a wooden funerary ship, 
possibly 50 yards long, with oars and other 
apparatus apparently intact. The ship was 
made of dark brown wood; there were 
fragments of cloth discernible and a large 
spear-bladed oar seemed about 25 ft. long. 
Symbolic drawings were seen on the walls. 

o dust or cobwebs were visible, so that 
the chamber was probably tightly sealed 
for 5,000 years. e archaeologist dis- 
cerned a faint perfume, which was not 
recognizable the second day. 

The find is supposed to be a full-sized 
solar ship. The Egyptians believed the 
soul of the ruler travelled with the sun 
god and therefore they Sreyauee ships for 
night and day. A second such ship is be- 


Principal Waterways 


> Tombs of Ancient Egypt 


lieved to lie on the other side of a wall 
under the stone blocks. Archaeo 
have been familiar with the uses of 
ships but have known them only from 
small models found in tombs. 

FINDS AT NEW PYRAMID 

An ancient sarcophagus of mellowed 
alabaster was found May 31, 1954, in a 
newly-discovered tomb of an tian 
king in an unfinished step pyr d at 
Sakkara, Egypt. When opened June 26 
the coffin was found to empty, and 

ossibly had never been occupied. The 
find was made by Dr. Mohammed Zakaria 
Goneim, a director of excavations in the 
Dept. of Antiquities of Egypt. Dr. Goneim 
in 1951-52, uncovered the foundations an 
6 layers of stones of the unfinished pyra- 
mid 170 yards southwest of the enclosure 
of the pyramid of the Pharaoh Zoser. The 
pyramid had a base of 39344 ft. and the 
unfinished layers reached a height of 87 
ft., 9 in. Inside was a corridor of 240 ft. 
leading to a closed tomb chamber, 130 it. 
below the center of the pyramid. Since 
the chamber was free of furniture and 
apparently had not been violated, it was 
believed that the actual burial tomb 
might be concealed elsewhere in the bythe 
mid. A corridor led from the tomb a 
gallery with 120 storerooms, some con- 
taining vessels of porphyry and alabaster. 

The unfinished pyramid is thought to 
have been built for the Pharaoh Sankhet 
of the 3rd dynasty, who followed Zoser 
about 2,755 B.C., or 4,655 years ago. 

A third discovery of great value was the 
uncovering of a temple at Abydos, built 
about 3,000 years ago by Seti, pharaoh of 
the 19th Egyptian dynasty. 


in the United States 


Source: Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief of Engineers, Department of the Arm: 


The United States has the world’s greatest sys- 
tem of navigable harbor channels and inland wa- 
terways, as a result of Federal improvements 
carried out by the Corps of Engineers, Department 
of the Army. 

The Mississippi River System is the most ex- 
tensive segment of the inland waterway network. 
It links with navigable channels the Great Lakes 
on the North and the Gulf of Mexico on the 
South. Improved tributaries of the Mississippi ex- 
tend like broad turnpikes to rich sources of raw 
materials and to great centers of industry. 

On the Lower Mississippi, there is a deep-draft 
channel enabling ocean vessels to proceed to New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge, approximately 250 miles 
inland. From Baton Rouge to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, the Mississippi River has a navigable chan- 
nel with minimum depth of 9 ft, Dependable 9-ft. 
navigation on the Upper Mississippi has been made 
possible by 26 locks and dams. 

On the Ohio River, from its mouth to Pitts- 
burgh, a distance of 981 miles, the Corps of 
Engineers constructed the nation’s most extensive 
system of 46 navigation locks and dams. This pro- 
vides a dependable 9-ft. channel. There is a rise 
of 420 feet on the Ohio, from its mouth to Pitts- 
burgh, necessitating extensive canalization. Im- 
pottant tributaries of the Ohio, such as the 
Monongahela, Allegheny, Kanawha, and Tennessee 
have also been developed with 9-ft. channels. 

The Illinois Waterway, connecting the Mississip- 
pi with the Great Lakes, is completely canalized 
over its 327 miles with a minimum navigable depth 
of 9 feet, the depth also designed for the Missouri 
River from its mouth to Sioux City, a distance of 
761 mi. The Mississippi river system has generally 
a 9-ft. channel, and 12 ft. from Cairo, Ill., south. 


Great Lakes Connecting Channels 

Great Lakes, forming part of the northern 
boundary of the United States, is the world’s 
busiest inland waterway system. Its usefulness 
has been made possible by developed connecting 
channels, For instance, St. Marys River, connect- 
ing Lake Superior with the other Great Lakes, has 
a natural rapids at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., with 
a fall of 21 ft. Four locks were built to overcome 
this natural barrier, the deepest of which is the 
MacArthur. Approximately 85% of the iron ore 
produced in the U. S. is transported to the steel 


y 
mills via this route. The present Welland Ship 
Canal, which overcomes the barrier formed by 
Niagara Falls, was constructed by Canada. 

A protected Intracoastal Waterway extends 1,000 
mi, along the Atlantic coast and the same distance 
along the Gulf coast. This connects many natural 
coastal waterways and provides a channel for tows 
and light-draft vessels. The Atlantic section has 
a channel 12 ft. deep from Trenton, N. J., to Jack- 
sonville, Fla. From Jacksonville to Miami it is 8 
ft,, and from Miami to Key West 4 ft. Greater 
depth has been authorized. 


Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 

On the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, a navigable 
channel with 12-ft. depth extends from Carra- 
belle, Fla., to Brownsville, Texas, at the Mexican 
border. The main channel is to be extended to its 
eastern terminus in Apalachee Bay. 

There are numerous routes leading many miles 
inland from the coastal shores to port cities, in- 
dustrial and agricultural areas. An excellent ex- 
ample is the improved navigable waterway via the 
Tombigbee, Warrior and Black Warrior rivers to 
the Birmingham, Ala., steel area, 470 miles. The 
Hudson River and New York State Barge Canal, 
with navigable channels, connect the New York 
area and the eastern coast with the Great Lakes. 


Pacific Coast Waterways 

On the Pacific coast, the Columbia River has a 
deep draft channel serving the ocean ports of 
Portland, Ore., and Vancouver, Wash., and con- 
tinuing to the head of the Bonneville Pool, with a 
light-draft channel therefrom to Pasco, Wash. 
Eventually, it is planned to have a developed navi- 
gable channel all the way to Lewiston, Idaho, via 
the Columbia and Snake Rivers, 460 miles from 
the sea. A deep draft channel wili run from the 
ocean to Sacramento, 100 miles inland from the 
Golden Gate. 

Ocean vessels can navigate to many inland cities. 
Philadelphia is 100 miles inland on the Delaware 
River. Baltimore is 150 miles inland. Washington, 
a similar distance inland, has a deep draft chan- 
nel, enabling ocean vessels to navigate up the Po- 
tomac River. Jacksonville, Wilmington and Savan- 
nah are other ocean ports miles inland from the 
coast. Houston, Texas, is connected with the Gulf 
of Mexico by a ship canal of 5815 mi. 
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Canada’s Growing Importance for Industry and Recreation 


In growing numbers citizens of the United 
States are thronging into Canada for their vaca- 
tions. The extraordinary opportunities for fishing, 
hunting, driving, canoeing, camping, skiing, visit- 
ing old world settings and even taking summer 
college courses, take many tourists across the 
great unfortified border. In 1953 over 4,600,000 
Americans were reported in the province of Que- 
bec alone, and there they spent an estimated 
$148,000,000. 

American residents do not need passports when 
entering Canada, but should carry papers of iden- 
tification, for upon reentering the United States 
American customs officials will ask for proof of 
citizenship. On entering Canada the American 
tourist reports to the Canadian immigration offi- 
eer. If he has a motor car he asks the Canadian 
customs for a permit of admission, which is 
granted for 60 days without fee or deposit, and 
may be extended for 6 mos. This also applies to 
motorcycles and bicycles. Tourists’ and sports- 
men’s outfits are admitted free, but should be 
listed. Numbers of rifles and shotguns must be 
filed, and licenses to hunt must be obtained from 
local authorities. 


Opportunities for Outdoor Life 

Canadian waters abound in game fish and many 
districts have the lure of the aboriginal wilder- 
ness, with modern accommodations within easy 
Tange. The salmon of Newfoundland, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia and Quebec is identical with 
that of Britain and Norway and averages 10 to 
15 lbs. The sebago salmon is best on the upper 
Saguenay and in Lake St. John, Que.; brook trout 
and lake trout are plentiful; black bass, best in 
Lake of the Woods and the Cliff Lake country, 
averages 30 lbs., and often reaches 60; pike goes 
up to 30 lbs.; the Kamloops trout, up to 40 Ilbs., 
is the great game fish of British Columbia. Tuna 
and swordfish have been angled for in increasing 
numbers off Nova Scotia. 


Great National Park System 

The 28 National Parks of Canada fall into three 
groups: scenic and historic in the East; scenic 
and wild life parks in the prairie provinces; lakes 
and forests in the Rockies and Selkirks of Alberta 
and British Columbia. The scenic qualities of Lake 
Louis and Banff are world famous, and the 185- 
mi. long Banff-Jasper highway affords a motoring 
thrill without equal. It follows five large rivers, 
borders two immense ice fields, including the 
Athabasca Glacier, 119 mi. from Banff, passes 
Panther Falls, where water drops 600 ft. from 
the side of the highway to the valley floor, and 
passes through canyons, and over mountain 
heights at 7,000 ft. above sea level. Ski lodges, 
slopes and tows abound in the Banff. 

The Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Otta- 
wa, Ont., Canada, provides on request informa- 
tion about vacation opportunities in every part 
of Canada as well as routes for motor travel. 


Industrial Center of Canada 

Ontario and Quebec are the two great industrial 
provinces of Canada. In 1953 Ontario had 13,400 
manufacturing establishments, 635,000 employees 
and a production of $8,867,000,000. Quebec had 
12,300 factories; 447,000 employees and production 
of $5,400,000,00¢."Ontario’s mineral production was 
valued at $460,000,000; Quebec’s at $281,000,000 
before recent developments. The future of Quebec’s 
industry will be greatly favored by hydro-electric 
plants, for it has 40% of the estimated water- 
power potential of Canada and 50% of the coun- 
try’s installed capacity, with less than 30% of 
these resources developed. 

Canada continued in 1954 to experience the satis- 
fying results of a healthy boom, based on develop- 
ment of its vast resources and on extension of 
manufacturing. The greatest expansion was in 
mining and petroleum industries, but there also 
were substantial gains in marketing of forest and 
agricultural products. Citizens of the United States 
participated directly by investing heavily in Ca- 
nadian enterprises, buying Canadan products and 
discovering ideal vacations in scenic areas that 
provide hunting, fishing, camping, riding moun- 
tain trails and skiing. 

Direct investment by Americans in Canadian en- 
terprises lost its feverish character of 1953 and 
in 1954 settled down to a steady pace. The larger 
part of investment was in petroleum. American 
corporations were heavily interested in a number 


of developments, the major ones being mining, 
woodpulp production and aluminum. 


New Industrial Projects Begun 

Development of the great iron fields at Burnt 
Creek, on the Quebec-Labrador boundary, has pro- 
ceeded to such an extent that full operation is ex- 
pected in 1955. The field has an estimated 417,000,- 
000 tons of high-grade iron ore and is expected to 
supplement the expected depletion of Mesabi. This 
enterprise, known as the Iron Ore Co. of Canada, 
is owned by the Hollinger North Shore Exploration 
Co. Ltd., and the Labrador Mining & Exploration 
Co. working with six U. S. steel companies: Wheel- 
ing, National, Armco, Republic, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube and M. A. Hanna Coal & Ore Corp, It is 
capitalized at $225,000,000. A 360-mile one-track 
railroad for hauling ore to the sea at Seven Isles, 
Que., the Quebec, North Shore & Labrador Ry., 
will serve the region. Using 56 1,600 h.p. diesels 
it is designed to deliver 70,000 long tons of iron 
ore to the docks every 24 hours. A large iron ore 
deposit in the Steep Rock Range of Ontario was 
being worked and expanded. 

A huge industrial project is the plant that the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Alcan, has opened at 
Kitimat, 400 miles north of Vancouver in British 
Columbia. This plant in July, 1954, began pro- 
ducing aluminum and eventually will make several 
hundred thousands tons annually. It will use 
hydroelectric power generated by the Nechako 
Dam, largest in the British Commonwealth. The 
dam will back up water of the upper Fraser River 
150 miles. This will be carried through two tun- 
nels for 10 miles through Portal mountain, which 
are over halfway completed. There will be a drop 
of 2,600 ft. to the Kemano power house inside the 
mountain. Power will be carried 50 mi. on lines 
supported by 250 towers, most of which were 
erected in 1953. The power goes to Kitimat, where 
the new smelter and a new town have been carved 
out of the mountain forests. Alcan has greatly 
expanded its aluminum production in the Province 
of Quebec. Originally a subsidiary of Alcoa, it was 
separated by court action in recent years. 

A discovery of large deposits of copper, lead 
and zinc ore was reported in November, 1954, by 
the American Metal Co., Ltd., operating in con- 
junction with the International Nickel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. The ore was found in the Little 
River Lake area of northeastern New Brunswick, 
15 mi. south of the Bathhurst area where ore 
deposits were found in 1953 by the Boylen-St. 
Joseph Lead Co. The Little River Lake area 
has estimated deposits of 4,000,000 tons of varying 
grades of ore. 


Qne Shipment Across Continent 


The two longest railroads on the North Amer- 
ican continent are the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Pacific Railway. Although 
the first is owned by the nation and the second 
@ private corporation, the government considers 
both so important to economic welfare that it 
attempts to have them operate under equal con- 
ditions. 

The Canadian National is the only railroad 
serving all 10 provinces of Canada. It has over 
24,000 mi. of direct main-line track and 9,000 
mi. of secondary track, a total of over 33,000 mi. 
It has more than 5,000 stations, nearly 6,000 
bridges and 64 tunnels and was the first road to 
use diesel-electric locomotives. It employs more 
persons than any other Canadian industry. It was 
organized out of a number of smaller roads that 
would fail unless the government stepped in. 

The Canadian Pacific had to cut through four 
mountain ranges to reach the Pacific coast. When 
the first train from Montreal reached Port Moody 
in July, 1886, there were at least 2,000 mi. with- 
out enough prospective traffic to pay for train 
operation. The railroad opened this territory. 

By means of these two railroads a shipper can 
load goods at Halifax and land it at Vancouver, 
3,500 mi. away, in one business transaction. It is 
also possible to load goods at St. John’s, on the 
east coast of Newfoundland, and have it trans- 
ported by the CNR via rail and water to Prince 
Rupert, B. C., 4,506 mi. away. The average haul, 
however, is around 400 mi. 

Freight hauling is the major occupation of Cana- 
dian railroads, which provide truck services for 
less than carload lots. There are fast schedules 
for livestock and perishable goods. 
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Earnings of Representative Corporations 
Net Earnings and Closing Prices for common shares for companies with incomes over $10,000,000. 


General Electric Co..... 
General Foods Corp. 
General Motors. Corp 


General Public Utilities Corp 1924, 

Gillette Company ........... : 18,832,239 
Pee EFOOGTIONNCOs i. isis eae ale etoune 34,226,745 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co,......| 49,323,167 
Lyell ELC (AR ak ©: ne a a 10,959,077 
Greyhound Corp... 6... ee an 13,801,400 
PROM OOPD. (ch kbps ae ase ew 175,036,136 
Hercules Powder Co.............. 11,680,854 
Household Finance Corp.......... 15,766,006 
Houston Lighting & Power Co..... 10,311,738 
Humble Oil & Refining Co...... 164,250,000 
Tilinois Central Railroad 26,369,081 
Imperial Oil, Ltd.... 47,984,515 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 21,626,987 


Inland Steel Co 


Merck & Co., Inc.................| 11388154 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Gorp.. |’ 14°390'339 


1953 earnings 1952 earnings 
ion Eres eas ee a 
ss eters Net income | Per share | Net income | Per share 
Dye Corp....... $45,171,647 $5.10 305, $4.55 
Allied Seen orp. i . oo la SR Sour Ean a4 eee ee 
lis-C WIEN CO v.slae ae 943, F 457, : 
ee a 19,475,087 | 2.16 | 22372289 | 248 
umin . of erica 848, ,527, i 
fuiads pawoleum Corp 18,445,589 5.85 15,896,360 5.04 
American Airlines, Inc 13,413,051 1.85 12,514,405 1.72 
American Can Co ,778,414 2.56 27,380,494 2.25 
American Cyanamid Co 473, 3.15 612, 3.07 
American Gas & Electric Co.......} 30,639, 2.44 28,366,000 2.43 
American Radiator & Stand. San...| 18,713,572 1.83 18,180,655 1.78 
American Smelting & Refining Co..} 19,111,632 2.87 ,339,750 5.30 
American Viscose Corp 12,254,000 2.74 21,076,000 4.88 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co 30,528,480 3.52 39,981,610 4.61 
Armco Steel Corp 33,902,462 6.50 31,337,861 6.01 
American Telephone & Telegraph..| 478,512,265 11.7 406,661,306 11.45 
BATE AE ACONS Vp go ecm ecpials cases wie 8 10,339,164 1.8 7,140,485 1.02 
Associate Investment Co.......... 13,504,062 4.1 11,737,463 3.62 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe...... 77,185,997 14.6 70,737,705 13.29 
Atlantic Refining Co.............. 49,755,000 5.4 427, 4.37 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad........ 10,835,031 3.3 10,030,079 2.99 
Bendix Aviation Corp.......:...... 17,352,710 8.2 15,295,195 7.22 
Beneficial Loan Corp... 14,116,311 3.6 12,632,220 3.62 
Bethlehem Steel Corp 133,947,837 13.3 90,900,771 8.80 
Boeing Airplane Co ,318,1 12.5 14,084,449 8.67 
Borden Co........ 20,264,156 a7 17,667,137 4.11 
Borg-Warner Corp. .| 23,978,142 9,7 -915,657 9.33 
Burlington Mills Corp.....-....... 10,877,000 1.3. 8,601,000 1.09 
C. 1. T, Financial Corp............ 34,785,241 3.6 29,604,166 3.08 
Canadian Pacific Railway......... 31,450,462 2.0 39,078, 2.61 
Cannon Mills'Cov.s. 2.0... 6.0... 10,268,669 4.9 7,677,693 3.70 
Caterpillar Tractor Co...........- 20,254,514 4.8: 22,118,060 5.52 
Celanese Corp. of America......... 10,652,977 1.0 +214,367 ae 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway....... 48,068,635 6.0: 44,999,175 5.66 
MER VRLET COND = iia) < suscpusinca's as 74,788,617 8.5: 78,696,599 9.04 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.....} 11,049,601 12.7 9,663,160 11.13 
Cities Service Co...... 50,720,7 13.0. 49.258,591 12.67 
Coca-Cola Co....... 28,209,242 6.6 27,274,774 6.38 
Colgate-Palmolive Co, 12,045,000 5.0; 10,084,000 4.38 
Commercial Credit Co. ,847,9 5.2 19,814,307 4.34 
Commonwealth Edison Co. . .| 37,402,994 2.3) 33,463,970 2.25 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y...| 49,578,554 2.9: 45,115,043 2.63 
Consolidated National Gas Co..... 15,156,557 4.1 15,441,276 4.19 
Consumers Power Co. (Mich.)..... 25,206,069 2.9 19,806,283 2.66 
Container Corp of America........ 10,127,948 4.9 10,282,948 5.01 
Continental Can Co.............. 15,680,953 4, 14,387,839 "4,22 
Continental Oil Co............... 40,874,666 4, 38,087,890 3.91 
Corn Products Refining Co........ 16,110,887 5. 13,929,125 4.60 
Corning Glass Works....... .| 12,681,395 4, 10,323,156 3.77 
Creole Petroleum Corp .| 228,997,006 8. 220,930,984 8.54 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 402, Li ,047,514 1.0: 
Deere & Co........, 24,737,531 3 35,164,989 4.9. 
Detroit Edison Co... 20,671,853 1 17,651,192 1.7 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams. . -| 37,890,561 4, 37,282,535 4.2. 
Douglas Aircraft Co.............. 18,586,305 15 10,792,285 8.9 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co....| 235,565,266 4. 224,064,550 4.7 
Bastman Kodak Co............... 50,171,153 2: 45,803,851 2.7: 
El Paso Natural Gas Co........... 17,797,668 3. 11,871,420 2.9 
Electric Auto-Lite Co............. 10,567,391 6. 9,789,494 6.5 
MUPIONRAUIT ORG: ck, Weve nce late ecaie ns | 12,581,603 13,223,521 4.5 
Federated Department Stores..,... 13,888,484 13,543,979 3.6 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co....... 46,748,971 1 081,717 10.8' 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada. . -| 20,029,513 1 15,342,920 9.2 
5,2 
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National Distillers Product: 

- National Lead Co.... 
National Steel Corp. . . 
New E d Tel. & Tel 
New 


‘ 


Pan American World Airways, Inc. . 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co... 
AOE ONNGVACO. Se kverae sete cxeat< 
Pennsylva: Power & Light....... 
Pennsylvania Railroad............ 
Charles Pfizer & Co............... 
Phelps Dodge Corp,............-. 
Philadelphia Electric Co........... 
PEAT SOR Doe = ops heh carn bcs oF eee tw 
Phillips Petroleum Co........... me 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 


Revere Copper & Brass, Inc....... 
Reynolds Metals Co..:........... 

3 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co........ 
Richfield Oil Corp. ...420.... 0.4... 
Safeway Stores, Inc............... 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railw: 


Sing 

Skelly 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co............ 
Southern California Edison Co..... 
Southern Company.............-. 
Southern Patific Co.,... 2.2... 5... 
Southern Railway Co............. 
BDL VEO OLD so cp oie vie aye cae sel 
Standard Brands, Inc............. 
Standard Oil Co. of California...... 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana... 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky. 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


Sun Oil Co 
Bunray OW COD aio itas ony. nets sass 
SL oe OL: i ae Te Lee Se er 
SREENEICMO oe pestaictn = 2 BW ohne tree 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co............ 
Texas Utilities OB}. 2. ee ae 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co...... 
Timken Roller Bearing Co......... 
Transamerica Corp’ 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Union Oil Co. of California 
Union Pacifie Railroad 

United Aireraft Corp. 


U.S. Gypsum 
Wess Rubber Cow. es ec was ; 
U. 8. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co........ 
Westinghouse Electric Corp........ 
Wheeling Steel Corp.............. 
AODWe WOOLWOLEM OO) Hac py oie ceive 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co....- 


World Records Set by General 


Sales of the General Motors Corp. totalled 
$10,027,985,482 in 1953, according to the company’s 
annual report sent to 495,000 stockholders in 
March, 1954. It was the highest dollar sales figure 
ever reported. Net income of $598,119,478 was the 
third best in the company’s history, despite taxes 
of $1,237,000,000, and was equivalent to $6.71 on 
each of 87,199,621 common shares. General Motor’s 
biggest profit was $834,044,039 on sales of $7,531,- 
086,141 in 1950. Second best earnings record was 
made in 1949, when profits were $656,134,232 on 
sales’ of $5,700,835,141. General Motors in 1953 
obtained 44.8% of the market for passenger cars 
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Motors and Metropolitan Life 


and trucks. Net income for the first 9 mos. of 
1954 was $584,915,125. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. disclosed 
in its annual report issued in February, that its 
assets at the end of 1953 totalled $12,312,000,000 
—making it the world’s largest private corporate 
enterprise. The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. took second place with $11,792,707,000. Metro- 
politan paid $1,029,000,000 to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1953, the largest amount in the 
company’s 86-yr. history Policies cover about 
37,200,000 persons in the U. S. and Canada. 
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NOTED PERSONALITIES 
‘English Rulers ‘ 


Name 
{eee Wing of Wessex. 
Egbert...... Son of Ealhmund, of Kent, 0} CHER oo ee = o eae rietaiee 
Ethelwuif.. _|Son of Egbert, defeated Danes, iy sea and land neue 
ee i ar son it oe Sepp emer 4 
thelbert... rd son 0: UWE 5. tercine = wre vie in gh 4 
Ethelred....|Fourth son of Ethelwultf, killed by Danes in battle a 
Alfred, ..... The Great, fifth son of Ethelwulf, defeated the Danes 
Edward..... The Elder, son of Alfred the Great, fought the Danes 
Athelstan.. .|Eldest son of Edward the Elder........-----.--+++ese-eseereee 
Edmund....|Brother of Athelstan, murdered . 3 
Brother of Edmund..........,-- : 
Eldest son of Edmund. .....-.--.. 0-0-2 bec ee eres eee eens eters = 
Second son of Edmund, suppressed piracy rf 
The Martyr, son of Edgar, murdered 37 
Ethelred II..|The Unready, half-brother of Edward, m Danes 
dmund., . .|Ironside, eldest son of Ethelred, fought Canute, King of London’. . =~ 
Canute..... The Dane, by conquest and election, divided country with Edmund. 
Harold 1... .|Harefoot, son of Canute, first 


Om dom: 


lward..... The Confessor, son of Ethelred II, cano: 2 
Harold II... |Brother-in-law of Edward the Confessor, s 
HOUSE OF NO 
William I... |The Conqueror, defeated Harold at Hastings.............-++-++++- 21 
William I1..|Third son_of William I, surnamed Rutus, killed by arrow......-.-- 13 
Henry I... .| Youngest son of William I, surnamed Beauclerc........-.-.----- 35 
HOUSE OF BLOIS 

Stephen. ...|Third son of Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of 

OVRAR By oc 'caccce otha « velkind Sievels « Ualere terete heertiesy Wiese es aie 19 

HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET 

Henry II... .|Son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, by Matilda, only daughter of Henry I. 35 
Richard I. , .|Eldest surviving son of Henry II, surnamed Coeur de Lion....... 10 
John....... ixth and youngest son of Henry II, surnamed Lackland......... 17 
Henry T1,..|Eldest son of John, first King buried at Westminster............. 56 
Edward I.. ,|Eldest son of Henry III, surnamed Longshanks................. 35 


Edward II. .|E 
Edward IIl., 


Richard II. .|Son of Black Prince and i peandegn of Edward III, deposed........ 22 
OUSE OF LANCAST 
Henry IV.../|Son of John of Gaunt, 4th son of Edward IIT.................-+ 13 
Henry V....|Eldest son of Henry IV, hero of Agincourt..................55-- 9 
Henry VI.../Only son of Henry V, na eg 1461, died in Tower of London....... 39 
OUSE OF YORK 
Edward IV. ,|His Ses a was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 
III, and his grandmother, Ann, was Feedage of 
Lionel, third son of Edward III; Edward IV was 6 ft. 3 in. tail 22 
Edward V.../|Eldest son of Edward IV, murdered in the Tower of London...... 0 
Richard III.|Crookback, brother of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field......... 
HOUSE OF TUDOR 
Henry VII. .|Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 
Henry V; his mother, Margaret Beaufort was great-grand- 
daughter of John of Gauntis. 5 5. > Sub eee ieee ee ean 24 
Henry VIII. |Only surviving son of Henry VII; 2 of his 6 queens were beheaded. . . 38 
Edward VI..|Son of Henry VIII, by Jane Seymour, his 3rd queen. Ruled under 


regents. Was forced to name Lady Jane Grey his successor. 
Council of State proclaimed her queen July 10, 1553. Mary Tudor 
won Council, was proclaimed queen July 19, 1553. Mary had Jane 
beheaded for treason, Feb., 1554 


: 6 
Mary 1.....|Daughter of Henry VIII, by Catharine of Aragon............... 5 
Elizabeth. ..|Daughter of Henry VIII, by Anne Boleyn, who was beheaded .... 44 
HOUSE OF STUART 
James 1... .,|James VI of Scotland, son of Mary, Queen of Scots, who was a great 
granddaughter of Henry ng CEOS ToL mesearieres eer See ree 22 
Charles I. ..|Only surviving son of James I.; beheaded at London............. 24 
COMMONWEALTH, 1649-1660 
The Crom- |Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector. ..........-...420c0 cee see eeee 
wells. .... Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector, resigned May 25, 1659........ 
HOUSE OF STUART (RESTORED) 
Charles IL. .|Eldest son of Charles I,,died without issue.............-¢-..00008 25 
James II...|Second son of Charles I. (Deposed 1688. Interregnum Dec. 11, 

z 1688, to. Feb. 13, 1689))- 2. 51s statin ase ahora adie orotate epee eee 3 
William III. { Son of William, Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Charles I 13 
and Mary II| \ Eldest daughter of James II and wife of William III......... } 6 
Anne....... Second daughter of James. Her children died before her......... 12 

OUSE OF HANOVER 

George [....|Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, 
daughter Of James Tse... ses vle.e ais deere ott Ped ine 13 
George II...|Only son of George I, married Caroline of Brandenburg.......... 33 
George III. ./Grandson of George II, married Charlotte of Mecklenburg........ 59 

His son, George IV, was Prince Regent, from Feb., 1811, owing 

to the mental condition of George III. 
George IV . . |Eldest son of George III, married Caroline of Brunswick......... 10 
William IV .|Third son of George III, married Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen..... 7 
Victoria. ...|Daughter of ath eee son of George III..... 63 
-COBURG 
Edward VII. |Eldest son of Victoria, married Alexandra, Princess of Denm: 
fc = HOUSE OF WINDSOR aS $ 
ame of Royal Family changed to Windsor July 17, 191 

George V...|Second son of Edward VII, married Princess Mary af Teck... ss ra: 25 

Edward VIII/Eldest son of George V, proclaimed, never crowned; acceded, Jan. 20, 

1936; abdicated Dec. 11, 1936; created Duke of Windsor: married 

Mrs. Wallis Warfield, of Baltimore, Md., June 3, 1937; was appoint- 
ed Governor of the Bahamas, July 9, 1940; resigned March 15. 1945. 1 

George V1. .|Second son of George V, born Dec. 14, 1895: married April 1, 1923 

Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon; acceded Dee. 17, 1936; crowned May 
274037, died Nobx6; 195275 wi. en ahoucie eee ne 15% 


Elizabeth II Eldest daughter of George VI, born Apr. 21, 1926; married Nov. 20, 
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The Romans gaye the name of Caledonia to 
present-day Scotland and called the people Cale- 
donians. The latter were the forerunners of the 
Picts. Britons, including Welsh, settled there as 
refugees from the Normans. Norsemen, Teutonic 
tribes from Scandinavia, seized islands, raided the 
mainland and made settlements. The Scots, a Cel- 
tic race that spoke Gaelic, came from Ireland, 
then called Scotia. 

Kenneth I (S. C. MacAlpin) was the first Scot 
to rule both Scots and Picts, 843 A. D. 

Duncan I was the first general ruler, 1034. Mac- 
beth seized the kingdom 1040, was slain by Dun- 
can’s son, Malcolm Canmore (Malcolm III), 1058. 

Malcolm married Margaret, English princess who 
had fied from the Normans. Queen Margaret in- 
troduced English language and English monastic 
customs. She was canonized. Her son Edgar, 1097, 
moved the court to Edinburgh. His brothers Alex- 
ander I and David I succeeded. Malcolm IV, 
grandson of David I, 1153, was followed by his 
brother, William the Lion, 1165, whose son was 
Alexander II, 1214. The latter’s son, Alexander 
III, defeated the Norse and regained the Hebrides. 
When he died, 1286, his granddaughter, Margaret, 
child of Eric of Norway and grandniece of Edward 
I of England, known as the Maid of Norway, was 
chosen ruler, but died on the way to Scotland, 


Rulers of Scotland 


1290. Successors: 

John Baliol, 1292-1296. 

Robert Bruce (also called The Bruce) brother of 
William the Lion, 1306-1329, victor at Bannock- 
burn, 1314, 

Robert II, 1316-1390, grandson of Robert Bruce, 
son of Walter, the Steward of Scotland, was called 
The Steward, first of the so-called Stuart line. 

Robert III, son of Robert II, 1390-1406. 

James I, son of Robert III, 1406-1437. 

James II, son of James I, 1437-1460. 

James III, 1460-1488, eldest son of James II, 

James IV, 1488-1513, eldest son of James ITI, 

James V, 1513-1542, eldest son of James IV. 

“Mary, 1542-1587, daughter of James V, known as 
Mary of Scots, or Maria Stuart, married (1) Fran- 
cis, Dauphin of France; (2) Henry, Lord Darnley; 
(3) James, Earl of Bothwell. Imprisoned by Eliza- 
beth I of England and beheaded. 

James VI, 1567-1625, son of Mary and Lord Darn- 
ley, became King of England on death of Elizabeth 
in 1603. Although the thrones were thus united, 
the legislative union of Scotland and England was 
not effected until the act of Union, May 1, 1707, 
when the two kingdoms were called Great Britain, 
the Scots were given representation in parliament 
and the Presbyterian Church was recognized as the 
Church of Scotland. 


, Rulers of France 


Julius Caesar subdued the Gauls, native tribes 
of Gaul (France) 57 to 52 B.C. The Romans ruled 
500 years. The Franks, a Teutonic tribe, reached 
the Somme from the East C. 250 A. D. By the 
5th century the Merovingian Franks ousted the 
Romans. In 451 A. D., with the help of Visigoths, 
Burgundians and others, they defeated Attila and 
the Huns at Chalons-sur-Marne. ; 

Childeric I became leader of the Merovingians 
458 A. D. His son Clovis I (Chlodwig, Ludwig, 
Louis) crowned 481, founded the dynasty. After 
defeating the Alemanni (Germans) 496, he was 
baptized a Christian and made Paris his capital. 
His line ruled until Childeric III was deposed, 742. 

The West Merovingians were called Neustrians, 
the eastern Austrasians. Pepin of Herstal (687- 
714) major domus, or head of the palace, of 


A.D. Name and year of Accession 


The Carolingians 
840/Charles I, the Bald. Roman Emperor, 875 
$77|Louis II, the Stammerer, son 
879|Louis III (died 882) and Carloman (bro.) 
884/Charles II, the Fat; Roman Emperor, 881 
888|Eudes (Odo) elected by nobles. Ceded land to 
$98)CharlesII, theSimple, sonof LouisII, defeated by 
922|Robert, brother of Eudes, killed in war 
923|Rodolph (Raoul) Duke of Burgundy 
936|Louis IV, son of Charles ITI 
954/Lothair, son, aged 13, defeated by Capet 
986|Louis V, the Sluggard, left no heirs 


The Capets 
987) Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the Great 
996| Robert (the Wise), his son 
1031| Henry I, his son, last Norman 
1060|Philip I, (the Fair), son, king at 14 
0 Vi, (the Fat), son 
1137|Louis VII, (the Younger), son ; 
1180|Philip II, (Augustus), son, crowned at Rheims 
1223|Louis VIL, (the Lion), son 
1226| Louis IY» (Saint Louis), son, crusader 
1270|Philip III, (the Hardy), son. 
1285|Philip IV, (the Fair), son, king at 17 ; 
1314] Louis X,(the Headstrong) ,son. His posthumous 
son, John I, lived only 7 days 

1316|Philip V, (the Tall), brother of Louis X 
1322|Charles IV, (the Fair), brother of Louis X 


ane yanden f Philip III 
§, Philip VI, (of Valois), grandson 0: Dp 
1380 John II, (the Good), his son, retired to England 
1364|Charles V, (the Wise), son 

1380| Charles VI, (the Beloved), son 

1422|Charles VII, (the Victorious), son 

1461|Louis XI, (the Cruel), son, civil reformer 
1483|Charles VIL, (the Affable), son 

1498| Louis XII, great grandson of Charles V 
1515|Francis I, of Angouleme, nephew, son-in-law 
Henry II, son, killed at a joust 

1559| Francis II, son, married Mary Stuart 
1560/Charles IX, bro,, son of Catherine de Medici 
1574|Henry III, bro., King of Poland, stabbed 


House of Bourbon 
2589| Henry IV, of Navarre, son-in-law of Henry II: 


murdered 
1610)Louis XIII, (the Just). son 


Austrasia, took over Neustria as dux (leader) of 
the Franks. Pepin’s son, Charles, called Martel 
(the Hammer) defeated the Saracens at Tours- 
Poitiers, 732; was succeeded by his son, Pepin the 
Short, 741, who deposed Childeric III and ruled as 
king until 768. 

His son, Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 
(742-814), became king of the Franks, 768, with 
his brother Carloman, who died 771. He ruled 
France, Germany, parts of Italy, Spain, Austria, 
enforced Christianity. Was crowne Holy Roman 
Emperor by Pope Leo III in St. Peter’s, Rome, 
Dec. 25, 800 A. D. Succeeded by son, Louis I, the 
P'ous, 814. At death, 840, Louis left empire to sons 
Lothair (Roman emperor); Pepin I (king o: 
Aquitaine); Louis II (of Germany); Charles the 
Bald (France). They quarreled and by the peace 
of Verdun, 843, divided the empire. 


A.D. 


Name. and year of Accession 


1643) Louis XIV, (Le Roi Soleil, the Sun King) 

1715) Louis XV, great grandson 

1774|Louis XVI, grandson: married Marie Antoi- 
nette: both beheaded by Revolution, 1793. 
Their son, called Louis XVII, said to have 
died in prison, never ruled 


First Republic 
1792)| National Convention 
1795| Directory, under Barras and others 
1799| Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte, First Consul 
In 1802 elected Consul for life 


First Empire 
1804|Napoleon, Emperor 


Bourbons Restored 
1814| Louis XVIII King: brother of Louis XVI 
1824|Charles X, brother: deposed 


House of Orleans 
1830]Louis Philippe (Egalite). King 


Second Republic 
1848]Louis Napoleon elected president 


Second Empire 
1852|Louis Napoleon, Emperor, deposed 1870 


Third Republic—Presidents 
1871|Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), historian 
1873| MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M. (1808-1893) 
1879|Grevy, Paul J. (1807-1891), resigned 
1887|Sadi-Carnot, M. (1837-1894), assassinated 
1894|Casimir-Perier, Jean P. P. (1847-1907), resigned 
1895|Faure, Francois Felix (1841-1899) 

1899] Loubet, Emile (1838-1929) 

1906] Fallieres, Armand Ge ates 

1913| Poincare, Raymond (1860-1934) 

1920/ Deschanel, Paul (1856-1922) resigned 
1920] Millerand, Alexandre (1859-1943) resigned 
1924| Doumergue, Gaston (1863-1937) 

1931] Doumer, Paul (1857-1932) assassinated 
1932|Lebrun, Albert (1871-1950) resigned 


Fourth Republic—Presidents 
Elected for 7-year term jointly by National 
Assembly and Council of the Republic 
1947}Auriol, Vincent (1884- i 
1954|Coty, Rene (1883- _) 
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Rulers of Middle Europe: German and Austrian 


Noted Personalities—Rulers of Germany; Austria; Spain 


Continental ruling houses emerged from rivalries among nobles who regarded peoples as private 
be crossed 


aded in marriages and 


amid devastating wars. This table reflects the 
Charlemagne to Hitler. 


Carolingian Dynasty 

Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, ruled what 
4s now France, Italy and Middle Europe; established 
Ostmark (later Austria): crowned Roman em- 

Rome, 8! . D. Died, 814. 
eee ee ae Pious, son; crowned by 
arlemagne > “ 
eos the German, son, succeeded to East Francia 
erman; ~876. 

Charles the Fat, son, inherited East Francia and 
West Francia (France) 876, reunited empire, 
crowned emperor by pope, 881; deposed, 887. 

Arnulf, nephew, 887-900. Partition of empire. 

aS — Child, 900-911, last direct descendant 
0 arlemagne. 

Conrad I, duke of Franconia, first elected Ger- 
man king, founded House of Franconia. 


Saxon Dynasty; First Reich 
Henry I, the Fowler, duke of Saxony, 919-936. 

Otto I, the Great, 936-973, son; crowned Holy 
Roman Emperor by pope, 962. 

Otto TI, 973-983, son; failed to oust Greeks and 
Arabs from Sicily. 

Otto III, 982-1002, son. Minority regency by 
mOteer and grandmother. Crowned emperor at 16 

y pope, 

enry II, duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024, great- 

grandson of Henry the Fowler. 

House of Franconia (The Salic House) 
Conrad II, 1024-1039, son-in-law of Otto I. 
Henry III, 1039-1056, son; deposed 3 popes; an- 

nexed Bohemia; temporarily king of Hungary. 
Henry IV, 1056-1106; son; regency by his mother, 
Agnes of Poitou. Banned by Pope Gregory VII, he 
did penance at Canossa. 
Henry V, 1106-1125, son; last of Salic House. 
Lothar, duke of Saxony, 1125-1137. Crowned em- 
Rec in Rome, 1134. Start of contest between 
uabian house of Staufen and Bavarian house of 


Welt. House of Hohenstaufen 

Conrad III, duke of Suabia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 
Crusade, 

ep III, duke of Suabia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 


rusade. 

Frederick I, Barbarossa (Red Beard) 1152-1190; 
lost Italy. In 3rd Crusade. 

Henry VI, 1190-1196, took Lower Italy from Nor- 
mans. Son became king of Sicily. 

Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208, son of Frederick I. 

Otto, of House of Welf, 1198-1215; deposed. 

Frederick II, 1215-1250, son of Henry VI; king of 
Sicily; crowned king of Jerusalem; in 5th Crusade. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254, son, lost Lower Italy to 
Charles of Anjou. 

Conradin, son, King of Jerusalem and Sicily, 
never recognized as emperor, attempted to recover 
Italy 1268; failed, was beheaded. With him Hohen- 
staufen became extinct. 

Interregnum, 1250-1273. 


Rulers from Various Houses 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, 1273-1291, defeated King 
Ottocar IIl_of Bohemia and conquered Bohemia. Be- 
queathed duchy of Austria to eldest son, Albert. 

Adolphus, count of Nassau, 1291-1298; killed in 
war with Albert of Austria. 

Albert I, German king, 1298-1308. 

Henry Vil, of Luxemburg, 1308-1313, crowned 
emperor in Rome. 

Louis (Ludwig) of Bavaria, 1314-1347, Also 
elected was Frederick the Handsome of Austria, 
1314-1330, leading to war. Abolition of papal 
sanction for election of Holy Roman Emperor (be- 
gun 800 A. D.). 

Charles IV of Luxemburg, 1347-1378, grandson 
of Henry VII, ruler of Bohemia. 

Wenceslaus, 1378-1400, deposed. 

Rupert, Duke of Palatine, 1400-1410. 
Sigismund, 1411-1437, also king of Hungary. 
Hapsburg Dynasty 
Albert II, of Austria, 1438-1439, son-in-law of 
Wenceslaus; inherited from him kingdoms of Hun- 

gary and Bohemia; began wars with Turks. 


peeeessions, tr: = eee rotective reer 
ndaries. Dominion ov! ustria, * Cre a : 


ag acre ee often 
Austrian and Prussian rulers, 


Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of 
with the Turks and with Charles of Z 
Maximilian I, 1493-1519; son, married of 
Suleands ae on of ie Emperor, a 
arles V. = ; King ; Brandson 
a Luther; Reformation and religious 
wars, 


Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian II, 1564- 
1576; son, Rudolf II, 1576-1612; son. 
aes 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginning of 
e years’ war. 
Ferdinand II of rohan 1619-1637; elected 


‘erdinand III 
1648, Leopold I, 1658-1705; son, Josep! 
et i we Charles_ VI, 1711-1740; son 


Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia. 

Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to 
the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa. 

Francis I of pe Phones eC 1745-1765; hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; 
Poland, Leopold II, 1790-1792. 

Francis II, 1792-1806, known as Francis I, em- 
peror of Austria, ruled Germany 1792-1835. In 1806 
he abdicated as German emperor and gave 
up claims to Holy Roman Empire. 

Ferdinand, son, 1835-1848. (Abdicated) 


Rulers of Prussia 
Nucleus of Prussa was the Mark of Brandenburg. 
First margrave was Albert the bear (Albrecht), 
1134-1170. First Hohenzollern to become margrave 
er Frederick, burggrave of Nuremberg, 1415- 


Frederick William, 1640-1688, was called the 
Great Elector: His son, Frederick III, 1688-1713, 
was crowned Frederick I of Prussia, Jan. 18, 1701, 
ruled till 1713. 

Frederick II, the Great, 1740-1786, annexed Si- 
lesia, part of Poland. 

Frederick William II, nephew, 1786-1797. 

Frederick William III, 1797,1840. Napoleonic 
wars. Queen Louise. (d. 1810). 

Frederick William IV, 1840-1861. Uprising of 
1848 and first parliament and constitution. 


Second German Reich 

William I, 1861-1888, brother. Annexation of 
Schleswig and Hanover; Franco-Prussian war, 
1870-71; proclamation of German Reich, Jan. 18, 
1871, at Versailles; William, German emperor 
(Deutscher Kaiser), Bismarck, chancellor. 

Frederick III, son, 1888. 

William II, son, 1888-1918, Led Germany in World 
War I, abdicated as German emperor and king of 
Prussia, Nov. 9, 1918. Died in exile in Netherlands 
June 4, 1941. 

Minor rulers (Wuerttemberg, Saxony, etc.) also 
abdicated. Germany became a republic at Weimar, 
July 1, 1919. Frederick Ebert, president, 1919-1925. 
Paul von Hindenburg-Beneckendorff, 
elected 1932, d. Aug. 2, 1934. Adolf Hitler, chan- 
cellor, chosen successor’ as Leader-Chancellor 
(Fuehrer & Reichskanzler) of Third Reich. An- 
nexed Austria, March, 1938. Precipitated World War 
II, 1939-1945, Reported suicide in bomb shelter 
under chancellery, Berlin, May 1, 1945. 

For subsequent history see Foreign Countries: 
Germany. 

Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 

Francis Joseph II, nephew, 1848-1916, emperor of 
Austria, king of Hungary. Dual monarchy of Aus- 
tria-Hungary formed, 1867. After assassination of 
heir, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, June 28, 1914, 
Austrian diplomacy precipitated World War I. 

Charles I, grandson, 1916-1918, last emperor of 
Austria and king of Hungary. Abdicated Nov. 11-13, 
1918. (d. 1922) 


For subsequent history see Foreign Countries: 
Austria, 


1925, re- 


Rulers of Spain 


Ferdinand II of Aragon married Isabella of Cas- 
tile and Leon, 1479, uniting kingdoms; Navarre 
added 1512. Isabella died 1504, Ferdinand 1516, 
succeeded by grandson, Charles I (of Hapsburg), 
elected as Emperor Charles V. Succession: 1556, 
Philip II; 1598, Philip III; 1621, Philip IV; 1665, 
Charles II: 1700, Philip V (first Bourbon, grand- 
son of Louis XIV of France): 1746, Ferdinand VI; 
1759, Charles III; 1788, Charles IV; 1808, Charles 
abdicated for son Ferdinand VII, both arrested by 
Napoleon, Ferdinand resigned; 1808, Joseph Bona- 
parte; 1814, Ferdinand VII, recalled; 1833, Queen 


Christina regent for Isabella; 1843-Isabella II of 
age, fled 1867; 1870 Amadeus I, abdicated 1873. 
1873, republic, Castelar, president; 1874, Alphonso 
XII; 1886, Queen Christina of Austria regent for 
Alphonso XIII, who became of age 1902, 1931 
revolution, Alphonso left country but did not ab- 
dicate; republic abolished monarchy, presidents: 
1931, Niceto Alcala Zamora; 1936, Manuel Anzana. 
Fascist revolution, 1936, succeeded; Gen. Francisco 
erence poe eine 1939, with pro- 
hat he be succeede monarchy, Al 
XIII died in Rome Feb. 28, 1941, aged crag 
property and citizenship had been restored. 
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Roman Rulers 
Roman Rulers: From Romulus to end ef Empire in West 
Name A.D. Name A.D. Name 

e Kingdom 96) Nerva 337/C II, tans 
753|/Romulus (Quirinus) 98)Trajanus Conner ene ss 
716| Numa Pompilius 117|H: us 340/Constantius II and Constans 1 
673|Tullus Hostilius 138| Antoninus Pius 350/Constantius IT 
640) Ancus Marcius 161;}Marcus Aurelius and Lucius ed Pete IE (the Apostate) 

i) us 


616/L. Tarquinius Prise 
578 Servius Tullin = 


534|L. Tarquinius Superbus 180|Commodus 


The Republic 193|Septimius Severus 


509) Consulate established 
509|Quaestorship instituted 
498) Dictatorship introduced 
494)/Plebeian Tribunate created 
494|Pliebeian Aedileship created 


235| Maximinus I 
238|Gordianus I 


249| Decius 
251/Gallus and V 
253) Aemilianus 


Maximus 

133/Tribunate of Tiberius 
Gracchus 

123)Tribunate of Gaius Gracchus 


270) Quintillus 
82/Dictatorship of Si i 
60/First Triumvirate formed ac ae e 
(Caesar, Pompeius, Crassus)|| 376! Florianus 
46| Dictatorship of Caesar 276|Probus 


43|Second Triumvirate formed arus 
(Octavianus, Antonius, etd eis and 
Lepidus) 284|Diocletianus 

The Empire 286) Diocletianus 

27|Augustus (Caius Julius 305|Galerius and 
Caesar Octavianus) 

A.D. Severus I 


41/Claudius 
54|Nero 


68)/Galba 

69/Galba; Otho; Vitellius 
69| Vespasianus 

79|Titus 

$1| Domitianus 


Maxentius 


I, Lieinius 


erus 
us 169| Marcus Aurelius (alone) 


218/Elagabalus (Heliogabalus) 
222| Alexander Severus 


It; Pupienus and Balbinus 
238|Gordianus III 
244/Philippus (the Arabian) 


253) Valerianus and Gallienus 
258|Gallienus (alone) 
268/Claudius II (the Goth) 


306/Galerius, Maximinus II, 


307|Galerius, Maximinus II, 
Constantinus I, Licinius, 


311|Maximinus II, Constantinus 
I, Licinius, Maxentius 
312|/Maximinus II, Constantinus 


314|Constantinus I and Licinius 
324!Constantinus I (the Great) 


East and West 
364 oes I (West) and 


Valens (East) 
367|ValentinianusI with Gratianus 

West) and Valens (East) 
375 Sa ya Valentinianus 


(the Thracian) 
and Gordianus|| 383/Valentinianus II (West) and 
Theodosius I (East 
394/Theodosius I (the Great) 
395|/Honorius (West) and Arca- 
dius (East: 
408)Honorius ( 
dosius II (East) 
423/Valentinianus IIT (West) and 
Theodosius II (Hast) 


olusianus 


Numerianus 


and Maximianus 
Constantius I 


ast; 

461|Severus II (West) and Leo I 
as 

467 Aneheestus (West) and Leo I 
as 

472 ae ees (West) and Leo I 
asi 

473 ba rye (West) and Leo I 
asi 

474|Julius Nepos (West) and Leo 

II (East) 
475|Romulus Augustulus (West) 
Zeno (Hast; 


and 
476|End of Empire in West; Odo- 
vacar, King of Italy 


Rulers of the Roman Empire in the East sat in Constantinople, and for a brief period in Nicaea, until 


the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, 


when it was succeeded by the Ottoman Empire. 


Rulers of Modern Italy 


After Napoleon fell in 1814 and Murat, King of 
Naples, was shot in 1815, the Congress of Vienna 
restored pre-Napoleonic political states as follows: 
Sardinia and Genoa under King Victor Emmanuel 
I of Savoy; Parma and Piacenza under Duchess 
Marie Louise, former French queen; Modena under 
Archduke Francis IV of Hapsburg; Tuscany, under 
Duke Ferdinand III of Hapsburg; Lucca under 
Duchess Maria Louisa of Bourbon; Naples and 
Sicily under King Ferdinand I of Bourbon; the 
Papal State under Pius VII; Lombardia-Venetia 
under Austria; Corsica under France. This re- 
action led to half a century of bloody conflict, 
revolts, suppressions by Austrian and French 
troops. Most spectacular were two campaigns led 
by Giuseppe Garibaldi, first in 1849, when he pene- 
trated to Rome, and again in 1860, when he lib- 
erated Sicily and marched into Naples with Victor 
Emmanuel II. The latter was proclaimed Iring of 


Italy at Turin, 1861. Rome was captured by Gen. 
Cadorna Sept. 20, 1870 and made the capital. Suc- 
cession; (1878) Humbert I; (1900) Victor Em- 
manuel III who, in 1937, was proclaimed Emperor 
of Ethiopia.. The Allies in 1943° restored Haile 
Selassie on the throne of Ethiopia. In 1946 Victor 
Emmenuel III abdicated; was succeeded by his son 
Crown Prince Humbert as Humbert II. Victor 
Emmanuel III died in 1947. 

The Italian Supreme Court announced Tune 18, 
1946, on the results of the June 2 plebiscite for a 
monarchy or a republic, confirming that the elec- 
torate had chosen a republic. Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi assumed the powers of provisional Chief of 
State on June 13, 1946, the same day King Humbert 
II went to Portugal as an exile. On June 28, 1946, 
the Constituent Assembly elected Enrico de Nicola, 

iberal, as Provisional President of the Italian 
Republic. Luigi Einaudi was elected President 
May 11, 1948. 


he Rulers of the Ottoman Empire 


Turkish tribes driven from Central Asia by the 
Mongols ¢. 1200 A.D., settled near the Euphrates 
in Asia Minor. The Ottoman Empire was estab- 
lished by Osman (Othman) c. 1299 A.D. He was 
the first to be called sultan. 

Osman I, 1290-1326. Orkan I, 1326-1359; married 
Theodora, dau. of emperor of Constantinople. 
Murad I, 1359-1389; made Adrianople capital, ex- 
tended power as far as Serbia. Bajazet I, 1389- 
1403: reached Danube, fought Timur (Tamerlane) 
in Asia Minor. Mehmet I (Mohammed), 1413-1421. 
Murad II, 1421-1451. Mehmet II, 1451-1481, the 
Conqueror, took Constantinople, 1453, date con- 
sidered beginning of Modern History. This ended 
Christian rule in Constantinople. 

Bajazet II, 1481-1512. Fought Venice at Lepanto, 
July 28, 1499. Entered Poland and Egypt, combined 
caliphate with sultanate, Selim I, the Grim, 1512- 
1520. Suleiman I, the Magnificent, 1524-1566. Con- 
ducted first siege of Vienna. Selim II, 1566-1574. 
Murad Til, 1574-1595; murdered five brothers; had 
103 children. Mehmet III, 1595-1603; murdered 19 
brothers. Ahmed I, 1603-1617. Mustafa I (incom- 


petent) and Osman II, 1618-1622; killed by jan- 
issaries. Mustafa I, 1622-1623. Murad V, 1623-1640. 
Ibrahim I, 1640-1648. 

Mehmet IV, 1648-1687; Turks defeated by Aus- 
trians at St. Gotthard, 1664; siege of Vienna lifted 
by King John Sobieski of Poland, 1683, marking 
ebb of Turkish rule in Europe. 

Suleiman II, 1687-1691. Ahmed II, 1691-1695. 
Mustafa II, 1695-1703. Ahmed III, 1703-1730. Mah- 
mud I, 1730-1754. Mustafa III, 1757-1773. Abdul 
Hamid I, 1773-1789. Selim III, 1789-1807. Mustafa 
IV, 8 mos., 1807-1808. Mahmud II, 1808-1839; dis- 
solved janissaries, odered officials to discard tur- 
ban, adopt fez. Abdul Mejid, 1839-1861, fought 
Crimean war. Abdul Azib, 1861,1867. Murad V, 
3 mos., insane. Abdul Hamid II, 1876-1909; con- 
stitutional rule begun. Mehmet V, 1909-1918. Meh- 
met VI, 1918-1922. The sultanate was separated 
from the caliphate and abolished. Ankara was made 


capital. ~ PRESIDENTS OF TURKEY 


Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, 1923-1938. Ismet Inonu, 
1938-1950. Celal Bayar, elected 1950. 
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Rulers of Denmark, Sweden, Norway 


inure 1379, the Danes either ruled or 


DENMARK 
Earliest rulers invaded Britain; King Canute, 
ruled in London 1017-1035, was’ most fa- 
mous. The Valdemars f ed king 
15th century. In 1282 the Danes won the first 
national assembly, Danehof, from King Erik. 

Most redoubtable medieval character was Mar- 
garet, daughter of Valdemar IV, born 1353, married 
at 10 to King Kaakon VI of Norway. In 1375 she had 
her infant son Olaf made king of Denmark. After 
his death, 1387, she was regent of Denmark and 
Norway. In 1388 Sweden accepted her as sovereign. 
In 1389 she made her grand-nephew, Duke Erik of 
Pomerania, titular king of Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, with herself as regent. In 1397 she 
effected the Union of Kalmar of the three kingdoms 
and had Erik crowned. In 1439 the three kingdoms 
deposed and elected Christopher of Bavaria 
Bice fe poener III). On his death, 1448, the 
union broke up. 

Succeeding rulers were unable to enforce their 
claims as rulers of Sweden until 1520, when Chris- 
tian II conquered Sweden. He was thrown out 1522, 
and in 1523 Gustavus Vasa united Sweden. Denmark 
continued to dominate Norway until the Napoleonic 
wars, when Frederick VI joined the Napoleonic 
cause after Britain had destroyed the Danish fieet 

1807). In 1814 he was forced to cede Norway to 

weden and Helgoland to Britain, receiving Lauen- 
burg. Successors: 1839—Christian VIII; 48— 
Frederick VIZ; 1863—Christian IX; 1906—Frederick 
VIII: 1912—Christian X; 1947—Frederick IX. 


led A Uppean but did not domi 
rly kings ru. at Uppsala, bu not domi- 
ate the country. Sverker (1134-1156) united the 
Swedes and Goths. In 1435 Sweden obtained the 
Riksdag, or parliament. After the Union of 


he count until Christian It of Denmark con- 
quered it anew, ane oe toa i 
she lependent Charles IX 


established an ind : 

1594-1611, crowned 1607) con Moscow. Gus- 

{avus 7 Big sia oe OEE 7 called the 
reat. Tulers: ; 1654—Charles 
; 1660—Charles XI; 1697 XII (invader 

of ioia and Poland defeated at Poltava, June 


of Ri Fi 

28, 1709); 1718—His sister, Unrika Eleanora, elected 
queen; 1720—Her husband, ; 
1751—Aldolphus Frederick; > 
792—Gustavus IV; 1809—Char: is oie 
with Norway began, 1814). 1818—Charles XIv. 
was Jean Bernadotte, Napoleon’s Ponte 
Corvo, elected 1810 to succeed Charles : = 
founded the present dynasty. 1844—Oscar I; 185! 3 
Charles XV; 1872—Oscar II; 1907—Gustavus V; 
1950—Gustavus VI. NORWAY 


Overcoming many rivals, Harald 
(872-930) conquered Norway, Orkneys and Shet- 
lands. Olaf, great-grandson (995-1000) brought 
Christianity into Norway, Iceland, Greenland. In 
1035 Magnus the Good also became king of Den- 
mark. Haakon V (1299-1319) had married his 
daughter to Erik of Sweden. Their son, Magnus, 
became ruler of Norway and Sweden at 6. His 
son, Haakon VI, married Margaret of Denmark; 
their son-Olaf became king of Norway and Den- 
nr = EN ny ee regency and the 
Union 0: almar, . 

In 1450 Norway became subservient to Den- 
mark and was forced into wars against Sweden 
and Hanseatic League. Christian IV (1588-1648) 
founded Christiania, now Oslo. After epee 
wars, when Denmark ceded Norway to Sweden 
a strong nationalist movement forced tion of 
Norway as an independent kingdom united with 
Sweden under the Swedish kings, 1814-1905. In 
1905 the union was dissolved and Prince Carl of 
Denmark became Haakon VII. 


Rulers of Russia; Premiers of the U. S. S. R. 


First ruler to consolidate Slay tribes was Rurik, 
leader of the Russ, who established himself at 
Novgorod A. D. 862. He and his immediate suc- 
cessors had Scandinavian affiliations. They moved 
to Kiev after 972 A. D. and ruled as Dukes of 
Kiev. In 988 Vladimir was converted and adopted 
the Byzantine Greek service, later modified by 
Slav influences. Important as organizer and law- 
giver was Yaroslav, 1018-1054, whose daughters 
married kings of Norway, Hungary and France. 
His grandson, Vladimir II (Monomachos) 1113- 
1125), was progenitor of several rulers, but in 1169 
Andrew Bogolubski overthrew Kiev and estab- 
lished the line later known as Grand Dukes of 
Viadimir, 

Of the Grand Dukes of Vladimir Alexander 
Nevsky, 1245-1263, had a son, Daniel, first to be 
called Duke of Muscovy (Moscow) who ruled 1294- 
1303. His successors became Grand Dukes of Mus- 
covy. After Demetrius III, Donskoi, in 1380 de- 
feated the Tartars, they also became Grand Dukes 
of All Russia, Independence of the Tartars and 
considerable territorial expansion was achieved 


under Ivan III, 1462-1505. 


Czars of Muscovy—Ivan III was referred to in 
church ritual_as Czar. He married Sofia, niece 
of the last Byzantine emperor. His successor, 
Basil, died in 1533 when Basil’s son, Ivan, was 
only 3. He became Ivan IV, ‘‘the Terrible,’’ 
crowned 1547 as Czar of all the Russias, ruled till 
1584. Under the weak rule of his son, Theodore, 
Boris Godunov had control. The dynasty died, and 
after years of tribal strife and intervention by 
Polish and Swedish armies, the Russians united 
under 17-year-old Michael Romanov, distantly re- 
jated to the first wife of Ivan IV. He ruled 1613- 
1645 and established the Romanov line. Fourth 
suler after Michael was Peter I. 


Czars, or Emperors of Russia (Romanovs)— 
Peter I, 1682-1725, known as Peter the Great 
took title of Emperor in 1721. His successors and 
dates of accession were: Catherine, his widow, 
1725, Peter II, his grandson, 1727, d. 1730; Anne, 
Duchess of Courland, 1730, daughter of Peter the 
Great’s brother, Czar Ivan; Ivan VI, 1740-1741, 
great grandson of Ivan V, child, kept in prison 
and murdered 1764; Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
I, 1741; Peter III, grandson of Peter I, 1761, de- 
posed 1762 for his consort, Catherine II, former 
princess of Anhalt Zerbst (German) who is known 
as Catherine the Great, 1762-1796; Paul I, her 
son, 1796, killed 1801. Alexander I, son of Paul, 
1801-1825, defeated Napoleon; Nicholas I, his 
brother, 1825; Alexander II, son of Nicholas, 1855, 
assassinated 1881 by terrorists; Alexander III, son 
1881; Nicholas II, son, 1894-1917, last Czar of 
Russia, forced to abdicate by the Revolution that 
followed defeat by Germany. The Czar, the 
Czarina, the Czarevitch (Crown Prince) and the 
Czar’s 4 daughters were murdered by the Boishe- 
vists in Ekaterinburg, July 6, Py ae 

Provisional Government—Prince Georgi Lvov 
and Alexander Kerensky, premiers, 1917. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Bolshevist 
Revolution, Nov. 17, 1917, displaced Kerensky; 
Council of People’s Commissars formed, Nicolai 
Lenin, premier. Lenin died Jan. 21, 1924. Alexei 
Rykov (executed ‘ek and V. M. Molotoy held the 
office, but actual ruler was Joseph Stalin (Iosif 
Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili), general secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
Stalin became president of the Council of Ministers 
(premier) May 17, 1941, died Mar. 5, 1953.. Suc- 
pap) Speed op rere as head o: 

cil and premier an S. Khrushchey, 
first secretary of the Central Committee. . 


Rulers of the Netherlands and Belgium 


The Netherlands originally were cities and prov- 
inces of present Holland and Belgium, ruled by 
Burgundy, Austrian Hapsburgs and Spain. In 1579 
the Catholic South broke off and seven northern 
provinces formed the Union of Utrecht under the 
Stadholder, William the Silent, whose highest title 
was count (d. 1584). Power rested in the States 
General. Leaders included Prince Maurice of Nassau 
(d. 1625); Frederic Henry (d, 1647), who married a 
daughter of Charles I of England; William II (d. 
1650); William III of Orange, who married Mary, 
dau. of James II of England—they became king 
and queen of England. William died, 1702. William 
IV (d. 1751); William V (d. 1795). Here ended the 
Dutch Republic. The Batavian Republic, 1795-1798, 
was created by the French. Napoleon made his 
brother Louis King of Holland, 1806. He abdicated 
1810, when Holland.was annexed to France. William 
Frederick, Prince of Orange, son of William V, led 


a revolt 1813, was named _ sovereign rince 
crowned, 1815, as King of the Netherlands, isan 
Re eeeaterne and ie eda Belgian revolt 
- ed to separate kingdoms, r 
The rulers since then: . ae tas 
THE NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND 
(4840) William IT; (1849) William ey (1890) 
Wilhelmina (daughter of William IIT and ‘his sec- 
ond wife Princess Emma of Waldeck); Wilhelmina 
abdicated Sept. 4, 1948, in favor of daughter 
Juliana, 39. BELGIUM 
(1831) Leopold I of Saxe-Cobure, uncle of ee: 
Victoria; (1865) Leopold II; _.(1909) Aiba i 
nephew of Leopold II; (1934) Leopold III, son of 
Albert; (1944) Prince Charles, Regent. Leopold re- 
turned, 1950, yielded powers to son -Baudouin, 
Prince Royal, Aug. 6, 1950, abdicated July 16, 1951. 
Baudouin I took throne July 17, 1951 


ee 
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Noted British 
: POETS, DRAMATISTS, _ ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS 
Born Died Name Born) Died Name Born) Died Name 
1672/1719) Addison, soaepe 1869/1952 eee “Ha 1828 1909|Meredith, Geo. i 
1805|1882| Ainsworth H. 1867|1900|Dowso: 1806|1873|Mill, John Stuart 
1721/1770) Akenside ee 1859/1930 Doyle, marthur € Conan 1608/1674|Milton, John 
1832/1904) Arnold, win 1563/1631 Drayton, Michael 1779|1852|Moore, Thomas 
1822/1888 Arnold, Matthew. 1631|1700) Dryden, ‘John 1838) 1923|Morley, John 
1515|1568 ‘Ascham, Roger 1819)}1880|Eliot, George (Marian ope een ‘Pepys, Samuel 
1775|1817|Austen, Jane Evans Cross) Pope, Alexander 
1561/1626|Bacon, Francis 1620/1706 Evelyn, oe teed 1721 Prior, Hy ekacuy 
Healt aie Joc ident cteaeti gs Rtara (SS Hata aula gw agen 
le, Joanna zger wi 1 16 ‘h, Sir 
1860)1937|Barrie James M. 1867|1933|Galsworthy, John 1814/1884 Reade hari Whos 


1584/1616/Beaumont, Francis 
673| 735|Bede, the Venerable 
1876|1952|Beith, J. (Ian Hay) 
1870|1953|Belloc, Hilaire 
1867/}1931 Bennett, Arnold 
1748|1832|Bentham, Jeremy 
1662|1742|Bentley, Richard 
1870|1952|Blackwood, oa 
1740 pies Boswell, Jam 

1844/1 ridges, Robert 
1816 18ss Bronte, Charlotte 
1818/1848|Bronte, Emily 
1806/1861 Browning, Elizabeth B. 
1812|1889|Browning, Rober 
1838/1922|Bryce, James 
1628/1688|Bunyan, John 
1729)|1797|Burke, Edmund 
1759|1796|Burns, Robert 
1788)|1824|Byron (Geo. Gordon) 
1777|1844|Campbell, Thomas 
1795/1881|Carlyle, omas 
1340|1400|Chaucer, Geoffrey 
1694/1773)|Chesterfield, Earl of 
1762|1835|Cobbett, William 
1804/1865 Cobden, Richard 
ae 1834 Coleridge, Ss. T. 


$ 
w 


1804/1881| Disraeli, Benjamin 
1573|1631|Donne, John 


1685/1732|Gay, John 
1737|1794|Gibbon, oe 
1857|1903/|Gissing, Georg: 
1728|1774|Goldsmith, Oliver 


92: 
1778|1830|Hazlitt, William 
1793} 1835 Hemans, Felicia 
1849} 1903|Henley, ‘Wm. Ernest 
1591/1674 Herrick, Robert 
1588/1679|Hobbes, Thomas 
1770|1835|Hogg, James 
1798/|1845|Hood, Thomas 
1859/1936 Housman, Alfred E, 
1711/1776|;Hume, David 
1803/1857 Jerrold, Douglas W. 
1707|1784|Johnson, Samuel 
1574|1637|Jonson, Ben 
fe 1678 Keats, John 


8 , Rudyard 
1874|1945|Knoblock, Eduard 
1775/1834|Lamb, Charles 
1775|1864|Landor, Walter S. 
1330|14 Langland, William 
1885|1930 Lawrence, David H. 
1838/1903) Lecky. E. H. 
1866/1947 eGalitenne Richard 
1632|1704|Locke, John 
1800|1859|Macaulay, Thomas B. 
1864|1948|/Machen, Arthur 
1564/|1593|Marlowe, Christpoher 
1621/1678|Marvell, Andrew 
1584/1640|Massinger, Philip 


1771|1845|Smith, Sydney 
va 1771|Smollett, Tobias 


1 

1880 1932|Strachey, Lytton 
1667|1745|Swift, Jonathan 
1837|1909|Swinburne, Algernon C, 
1809/1892|Tennyson, Alfred 
1811/1863|Thackeray, W. M. 


h 
1593/1683 Walton ie 
1851|1920|Ward, Mrs. Humphry 
1674/1748 Watts, pee 
1866/1946) Wells, H. G. 
1861/1947 Whitehead, Alea N. 
1856|1900 ae O; 
1770|1850|Wordsworth, William 
1882] 1941] Woolf, Virginia 
1640|1715|Wycherly, William 
1884/1954|Young, Fr. Brett 


= 


BRITISH LEADERS IN ARMY (A), NAVY (N), AND EXPLORATION (E) 


1861)1936)Allenby, Edmund (A) 
1871|1936'Beatty, Dayid (N) 
1695/1755| Braddoc prawns 


166: Byng, Georg! 
1738|1795|Clinton, Henry (A) 
1727|1779|Cook, James (E) 
1738/1795 Cornwallis, Chas. (A) 
1540/1596] Drake, Francis (N) 
1786|1847 Franklin, J. John (E) 
1535|1594|Frobisher, Martin (E) 
1721/1787|Gage, Thomas (A) 
183311885)Gordon, Chas. G. (A) 


1541|1591|Grenville, Richard (N) 
1861/1928|Haig, Douglas (A) 
1726|1799|Howe, Richard (N) 
1729|1814|Howe, William (A) 
1575|1611|Hudson, Henry (E) 
1859/1935/Jellicoe, John (N) 
1715|1774|Johnston, Wm. (A) 
1850)1916 Kitchener, H. ie (A 


) 
1888/1935 Lawrence, T. EB “of Ara- 


1650 
1871)1951|Maurice, Frederick (A) 
1867!1948/ Milne, Geo, (A) 


1758|1805|Nelson, Horatio (N) 
1832|1914|Roberts, Frederick (A) 


1841/1904|Stanley, Henry M. (B) 
winton, Ernest (A) 
1883|1950|W avell, Archibald (A) 
1769/1852| Wellington, Duke of (A) 
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1722|}Marlborough, Dukeof(A) ||1727|1759| Wolfe, James (A) 


BRITISH SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


1813|1898|Bessemer, Henry 
1731]1810|Cavendish, Henry 
£832|1919|Crooks, Wm. 

1766) 1844 Dalton, John 
1805/1569 Faraday, Michael 
1849|1945| Fleming, Ambrose 
1834/1915|Hargreaves, Jas. 
1578|1657|Harvey, Wm. 


Born|Died Name 
1836|1912|Alma-Tadema,SirLawr. | 
1872)1898 Beaucierk, Aubrey 
1734|1808)Beaucler. Fe Diana 
1735|1839|Beechey, Sir Wm. 
1757|1827|Blake, ae 
1821|1893|Brown, Ford Madox 
1833/1898] Burne-Jones, Sir FENG 
1781/|1841|Chantrey, Sir F. L 
1850)|1934/Collier, John 
1776|1837|Constable, John 
1863/1902|Cooper, Thos. Sidney 
793|1865 Eastlake, Sir Charlee L. 


1755|1826|Flaxman, John 
1825|1899|Foster, Myles Birket 


1792|1871)Herschel, John 
ths 1822)|Herschel, Wm. 


1797|1875|Lyell, Charles 
4831/1879|Maxwell, Jas. Clerk 
1663|1729|Newcomen, Thos. 
1642|1727| Newton, Isaac 
1857/1932|Ross, Ronald 


BRITISH PAINTERS 
Born )Died Name 


ai 1788|Gainsborough, Thos. 
1790/|1866|Gibson, John 
1817/1897 |Gilbert, Sir John 
1786|1846| Haydon, Benj. 
1841/1917|Henry, CN. 
1697|1764| Hogarth, William 
1758|1810|Hoppner, John 
1827|1910|/Hunt, W. Holman 
1874/1937|Jamieson, Alexander 
1646/1725) Kneller, Sir Godfrey 
1802|1873|Landseer, Sir Edwin 
1856/1941|Lavery, Sir John 
1769/1830|Lawrence, Sir Thomas 
1830/1896/ Leighton, Hired k, Lord 
1794|1859|Leslie, Charles BR. 
1864/1941) Llewellyn, e William 
180611870'Maclise, Daniel 


1811/1870|Simpson, Jas. Y. 
1781/1848 /|Stephenson, Geo. 
1820)1904/Thomson, Jos. 
1824/1907 Thomson, an (Kelvin) 
1820|1893|Tyndall, Ji 

1823/1913) Wallace, Aa "Russell 
1736 1819|/Watt, James B. 
1802'1875|Wheatstone, Chas. 


Born, Died Name 
1829) 1896 | Millais, Sir J. E. 
1849/1933 | Murray, Sir D. 
1835/1910 |Orchardson, Sir W. Q. 
1878/1931 |Orpen, Sir William 
1839/1893 |Pettie, John 
1884|1937/Philpot, Glyn W. 
1836|1919| Poynter, Sir E. J., Bt. 
1756/1823|Raeburn, Sir Henry 
1723|1792|Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
1734/1802 |Romney, George 
1828/1882 | Rossetti, D. G. 
1854/1935 |Stokes, Adrian 
1775|1851|Turner, J. M. W. 
1817/|1904 | Watts, "Geo. F. 
1775|1856|Westmacott, Sir R. 
1785|1841 | Wilkie, Sir David 
1852|1931| Wyllie, W. L. 


BRITISH RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


1117|1170|Becket, Thomas 
1685/1753 Berkeley, George 
oe 1912|Booth, William B. 
4566|1644|Brewster, William 
1489/1556|Cranmer, Thos. 
4624 |1691/Fox, George 
1505/1572|Knox, John 


1491/1555|Latimer, Hugh 
“EE 1873| Livingstone, David 
1892|/Manning, Henry E. 
1801 1890|/Newman, John H. 
1613|1667|Taylor, Jeremy 
1484/1536)Tyndali, William 
1708(1788) Wesley, Chas. 


& 


1703|1791|Wesley, John 
1714/1770] Whitefield, Geo. 
1802/1865|/Wisemzn, Nicholas 
1475|1530|Wolsey, Thomas 
1324/1384 Wycliffe, John 
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Ls BRITISH STATESMEN 

859/19 of Kedleston 
1804|1881| Disraeli, Benjamin 
1819|1886|Forster, Wm. E. 
1749|1806 Fox, Chas. Jas. 
1503 tral Gaatee 
1770|1827|Canning, George A 

{ 764|1845|Grey, Charles 

ERE oe 1ge2 1933|Grey, Edward 
15 643|Ham: ° —— 


1869)}194 
1725|1774|Clive, Rob 
1890|1952|Cripps, Stafford 


1599/1658|Cromwell, Oliver 1876|1947|Lytton, 


903|Salisbury, Robt. 
Walpole, Robert 


Noted Austrians 


1840|1884|Makart, Hans 
ibarses 1724|1796| Maul , Franz 


1756)1791|Mozart, Wolfgang A. 
\1797 1828 |Schubert, Franz 
1 


Straus, 

1874|1929|Hoffmannsthal, H. v. 1890|1918|Schiele, 2 71/1954 on er 

i 1718|1801|Schmidt, Martin 1804/1849|Strauss, Johann, Sr. _ 

1875 tooe Rilke, Rainer M. 1804|1871|Schwind, Moritz v 1825|1899|Strauss, Johann, Jr. 
hnitzler, Artur 1858| 1899 |Segantin: Ss 


i, Gio. 
1793|1865|Waldmueller, Ferd . 
COMPOSERS 


1829}1894|Billroth, Theo. 
$56|1939| Freud, Sigmund 


. 1896)Bruckner, Anton 1822|1884|Mendel, J. Gregor 
Se rene. Anton 14a 1787|Gluck, Christoph 1493|1541|Paracelsus, Theoph. 
ARTISTS 1732|1809|Haydn, Josef 1874|1929|Pirguet, Clemens v. 
1657|1745| Altamonte, Martino 1860|1911|Mahiler, Gustav 1858|1929|Welsbach (Karl Auer) 
Belgians 


A-Artist, C-Composer, E-Explorer, M-—Musician. 


Philosopher, S-Scientist, St-Statesman, W-Writer 


ter, Chas.—W. ||1857|1931| Mont, Pol de—W. 1861/1907|Van Lerberghe, Chas. 
1831 1338 Frank, Cosa 6. 1333 1383 El pera is 1855|1916| Verhaeren, Emile—W. 
5 £:) - < 5 . 

oe bake Maer 2 _ 1818|1902|/Potvin, Chas.—W. 


Czechs 


1878|1932|Bata, Thos. 
1884|1948/Benes, Eduard—St. 
1890|1938|/Capek, Karel—W. 
1592/1671|Comenius—St. 
1841|1904| Dvorak, Anton—C, 


1371|1415| Hus, Jan 
1810/1836|/Macha, Karel—W. 
1887|1948|Masaryk, Jan—St. 
1850|1937|Masaryk, Tomas—St. 
1848|1922|Myslbek, Josef—S. 


1834/1891| Neruda, Jan—W. 

1798} 1876|Polacky, Frantisek—W. 
1766/1858] Radecky, Jan (Gen,) 
1845|1912/Sladek, Jos.—W. 
1824/1884|Smetana, Bedrich—C. 


Danes 
875|Andersen, Hans 1684|1754'Holberg, Ludvig—W. 1857|1943| Pontoppidan, Henrik 
Reet *Ghristian—W. 1813/1855) Kierkegaard, Soren—P. jose 
1681/|1741)|Bering, Vitus J—E. 1894/1948) Moeller, John Christmas||1140/1206/Saxo, Grammaticus 
1546/1601/Brahe, Tycho—S. 5 Ww 


1842/1927| Brandes, Georg—W. 
1857/1919) Gijellerup, Karl—W. 


—Bst. —wW. 
1777|1851 one Hans Christian i Sa ie aes es Bertel 


Hungarians 


1046|1095|Ladislas, St.—St. 
1811|1886|Liszt, Franz—cC. 
1823|1864|Madach, Emeric—W. 
1817|1864| Magyar, Ladislas—E. 
1443|1490| Matthias, Corvin—St. 
1847|1910|/Mikszath, Kalman—W. ||1861/1918|Tisza, Stephen—St. 
1878|1952|Molnar, Ferenc—W. 
1844/1901/Munkacsy, Mihaly—A, 
1845|1879|Paal, Ladislas—A. 
1823/1849|Petof, Sandor—W. 


1818)1865|Semmelweiss, Ignac—s. 
975|1038/St, Stephen (ist kin 
1814/1878 goed (Jos, Sai 


geti) % 
1791/1860|Szechenyi, Stephen—St. 


1889/1944/Toth, Tihamer—W, 
1815|1883/Volkmann, Robert—C, 
1800|1855| Vorosmarty, M.—W. 
1849/1919|Zichy, Geza—C, 


167611735! Rakoczi, Francis—St. 


1858|1927|Prohaszka. Ottokar—P. ||1620|1664|Zrinyi, Miklos, Jr.—W. 
———— eee 


Norwegians 

AUTHORS 1828]1906| Ibsen, Henrik 1882/1949/Undset, Sigrid 
1813|1896|Aasen, Ivar 1878/1918] Kielland, Alex. L. 1807|1877|Welhaven, Johan S. 
4812|1885| Asbjotnson, Peter. 1865|1926|Kinck, Hans B. 1808] 1845] Wergeland, Henrik 

ornson, Bjornstjerne 
1813|1895|Collett, Camilla Hae ions ores Jonas EXPLORERS 
1876|1939|Duun, Olay oe, Jorgen 1872]1928|Amundsen, Roald 
1851)}1924|/Garborg, Arne 1810/1863) Munch, Peter 1861|1930|Nansen, Fridtjof 
1860)1952|Hamsun, Knut. 1835|1917|Sars, Johan EB. 1854|1930|Sverdrup, Otto 
Swedes 


1793|1866|Almquist, C. J. L.— Ww. 
1740)1795|Bellman, C. M.—W 
1779)|1848|Berzelius, Jakob—Ss. 


1860/1911|Froding, Gustay—Ww. 
1859/1927) Arrhenius, Svante A.—S.||1783|1847|Geijer, E. G.—w. 


; 1860|1925) Hansson, Ola—W,. 
1895/19438/Bernadotte, Folke—St. ||1866/1953|Hedin, Sven—R, 


1842)1919|Retzius, Gustaf—Ss. 
1630)1702)/Rudbeck, Olof—s. 
1828/1895 By Sees Viktor—W. 
1793/1823|Stagnelius, E. J.—Ww. 


1864/1930|Karlfeldt, Erik Axel—W.||1598|167 Georg— 
1801/1865|Bremer, Fredrika—W. ||1858|1940| Lagerlof, Selma—_W. 1849|1912| Stand Coore We 


1867/1945|Cassel, Gustav—S. 1707|1778|Linne, Carl von—s. 
1701)1744|Celsius, Anders—s. 1843|1921/Montelius, Oscar—W. 
1833/1896] Noble, Alfred B.—-S. 


1803/1889! Ericsson, John—S. 


1849/1912)Strindberg, August—W. 
1688/1772|Swedenborg, Emanuel 


—wW. 
1782/1846|Tegner, Esaias—W. 


Presidents and Prime Ministers, Republic of Ireland 


The constitution of the Irish Free State was 
adopted Dec. 11, 1922. By treaty with Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland could vote itself out, which it did 
Dec. 12, 1922. A new constitution, July 1937, super- 
Seded the Irish Free State with the Republic of 
Ireland (Hire), an independent, democratic nation, 
which retained relations in certain external affairs 
with the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

William T. Cosgrave was chosen President of 
the Executive Council, Dec., 1922. He was in office 


until Mar., 1932, when Eamon de Valera became 
President of the Executive Council and Minister 
for External Affairs, holding both offices until 
1938. ‘Under the republic: 

Presidents: Douglas Hyde, 1938-1945. Sean T, 
O'Kelly, first term, 1945-1952; reelected 1952. (7 
year terms). 

Prime Ministers: Eamon de Valera, 1938 to Feb., 
1948. John A. Costello, 1948-1951. De Valera, June, 
1951 to June, 1954. Costello, June, 1954—. 


——_—-  — a? 
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Noted French 


4 AUTHORS, CRITICS, POETS, DRAMATISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS 


_ forDied| ————sName ——_—_|| Bor Born/Died| ——s—«sName —=si|BornDied; == Name 


1079 1142 Abélard, Plerre 

1717|1783|Alembert, Jean d’ 

1880/1918 Apollinaite, Guillaume 
1889|A\ , (Emile) 


1320 
1799/1850|Balzac, Honoré de 
1823|1891|Banville, Théodore de 
1873/1935 Barbusse, Henri 
1862|1923|Barrés, Maurice 
1821/1867 Baudelaire, Charles 
zea 1799 Beaumarchais, Pierre 
1899|Becque, Henry 
1750 1857|Béranger, Pierre 
9/1941) Bergson, ‘Henri 
1806 1947|Bernard, Tristan 
1877/1953|Bernstein, Henri 
1636|1711|Boileau, Nicolas 
1627|1704|Bossuet, Jacques 
1852|1935|Bourget, Pai 
1867/1926)Boylesve, René 
1858/1932|Brieux, Hugéne 
1707/|1788)Buffon, Core 
1541/1603 |Charron 
1768|1848|Chateaubriand, Franc 
1762|1794|Chénier, André 
1873|1954|Colette, Sidonie 
1445|1509|Comines Philippe de 
1798|1857|Comte, Auguste 
1743|1794|Condorcet Secon tae de 
1767|1830|Constant, njamin 
1842/1908 |Coppée, ancows 
1845/1875|Corbiere, Tristan 
1606|1684|Corneille, Pierre 
1674|1762|Crébillon 
1854)1928/|Curel, Francois de 
1769/1832 Cuvier, Georges 
1840|1897|Daudet, AipenTe 
1596|1650|Descartes, René 
1713|1784|Diderot, Denis 
1803 /1870|Dumas, Alexandre 
1824/1895 Dumas, Alexandre fils 
1651/1715|Fénelon, Francois de 
1821/1890|Feuillet, Octave 


1834/1904|Bartholdi, F. A. 
1848) 1884 Bastlen-Lepage, J. 
1822/1899|Bonheur, Rosa 

1703) 1770) Boucher, Francois 
1825|1905 Bouguereau, Ww. 
1851 pad Carrier-Belleuse, P. 
1839/|1906|Cézanne, Paul 
1699} 1779|Chardin, hap Sg 
1845|1902|Constant, Benj. 
1796|1875|Corot, J. B. C. 
1819|1877 Gourbet, Gustave 
1817)|1878|Daubigny, C. F. 


1783|1856|David d' Angers, P. J. 
1834/1917) Degas, 

1799) 1863) De. acroix, Eugene 
1797|1856|Delaroche, Paul 
1880|1954|Derain, Andre 
1807|1876| Diaz de Ja Pena, N. V. 


1821 
1886 
1844 


153! 

1645 
1621 
1744 
1790 
1613 
1846 
1818 
1853 


18 
13808 


1880 il Gustave 
1914)Fournler, Ala‘ 


in 
1924|France, Anatole (Jac- 
ih ieee leanne) 
1400 Froissart, J 
1872|Gautier, at, ‘thgophile 
1951|Gide, 
daa |Girshdoux - Jean 


2) 
1882 Gobineau, Comte de 


1896|Goncourt, Edmond de 
1870|Goncourt, Jules de 


2 1888 Sos Eugéne 


1568|La Boétie, Etienne de 
1696|La Bruyére, Jean de 
1695|La Fontaine, Jean de 
1829|Lamarck, Jean-Baptiste 
1869 Lamartine, Alphonse de 
1680|La Rochefoucauld 
1870|Lautréamont, Comte de 
1894|Leconte de Lisle 
eat pore ae 


1870|Mérimée, Prosper 
1874|Michelet, Jules 

1673|Mollére, Jean-Baptiste 

1592|Montaigne, Michel de 

1755 Montesquieu, Charles de 
1857|Musset, Alfred de 

{1855| Nerval, Gerard de 


FRENCH PAINTERS 


1883|Doré, Gustave 
1889|Dupre, Jules 
1931)|Forain, Jean L. 


1732|1806 Fragonard, Jean 


FRENCH MILIT 


1820|1876|Fromentin, Eugéne 
1848/1903|Gauguin, Paul 


1839|1883|Goupil, Jules A. 


1805|Greuze, J. B 


1880|Lemaire, Ph. H. 
1682)Lorrain, Claude 
1883|Manet, Edouard 
1954|Matisse, Henri 
1891|Meissonier, J. L. E. 
1875|Millet, J. F. 


1769)|1821;Bonaparte, Napoleon 
1519|1572|Cologny, Gasp. de 
1621)|1686|Conde, ce Ge 
1722|1788 DeGrasse, Francois 
1739|1823 Dumouriez Chas. F. 
1851/1929|Foch, »’erdinand 
1894/1953|Fonck, Rene 
1849/1916 Gallieni, Jos. 8. 
1852/1931 |Joffre, Jos. 


1872;1950|Blum, Leon 

1862) 1932|Briand, Aristide 
1841|1929|/Clemenceau, Georges 
1619} 1683|Colbert, Jean-Bapt. 
1760|1794|Desmoulins, Camille 
176311820! Fouche, Jos. 


1775|1836|Ampere, Andre-Marie 
1788)1878 Becquerel, A. C. 
1852|1908|Becquerel, H. A. 
1827/1907|Berthelot, Marcelin 
1812|1878| Bernard, Claude 
1785)|1870|Broglie, A. C. de 
1872/|1936|Bleriot, Louis 
1746|1823)Charles, Jacques 
1786/1889|Cheulvre, Michel 
1859|1906|Curie, Pierre 


-||1753 


1856 
1725 


1800| Kleber, Jean-Bapt. 
1834|La Fayette, Marquis de 
1817|Massena, Andre 
1759|Montcalm, Louis de 
1813 | Moreau, Jean V. 

1815 |Ney, Michel 
1951|Petain, Henri Philippe 
1807 |Rochambeau, Jean-Bapt. 


1620 
1838 
1871 
1641 
1744 
1602 


1698 | Frontenac, Louis de 
1882 |Gambetta, Leon 
1950 | Lebrun, Albert 
1691 | Louvois, Fran. de 
1794 | Marat, Jean-Paul 
1661 | Mazarin, Jul 


FRENCH SCIENTISTS 


1925 }F lammarion, ee aes 
1813 |Lagrange, Jos. L 

1827 |Laplace, Pierre S 

1794 | Lavoisier, Antoine 
1900 |Lenoir, Etienne 

1877 |LeVerrier, Urbain 
1954 |Lumiére, Auguste 
1948 |Lumiére, Louis 

1931 |Michelin, Andre 
1940{ Michelin, Edouard 


1623 |1662)|Pascal, ie 

1873 |1914/Péguy, Char 

1849 |1930 Porto-tiche, G Georges de 

1697 |1763|Prévost (L’ Abbé) 

1871 |1922|Proust, Marcel 

1495 |1553| Rabelais, ee 

1639 |1699| Racine, 

1864 |1936 Pesta Henri de 
890|Renan, Ernest 

1849 |1926 Richep: Jean 

1854 |1891|Rimbaud, Arthur 

1524 |1585|Ronsard, "Pierre de 

1868 |1918|Rostand, Edmond 

1760|1836|Rouget de Lisle, Claude 

1712 |1778| Rousseau, Jean-Jacques 

seu8 1703 |Saint-Evremond, de 


i 
oe 
nN 
wo 


1804 | 1869|Sainte-Beuve, CharlesA. 
1567 |1622|Sales (Saint Francois de) 
1804 }1876 ieee Reg (Lucile 


1831 |1908 Sardou, *yietorten 
178 peta ok pone: "Eugene 


Bi on 
1766 |1817 ee 


1 

1797 |1863/V. igny, Alfred de 
1838 aGet Villers de l’Isle-Adam 
1431 |1484/Villon, Francois 

1597 |1648|Voiture. Vincent 
1694 |1778|Voltaire, (Arouet) 
1840 |1902|Zola, Emile 


1832)1883|Manet, Edouard 
1840/1926|Monet, Claude 
1830/1903/Pissarro, Camille 
1594|1665)/Poussin, Nicolas 
1758/1823 Prudhon, Pierre 
1824/1898|Puvis de’ Coes 


1795|1858/|Scheffer, Ary 
1859|1891/Seurat, Georges 
1863|1935|Signac, Paul 
1864/1901)Toulouse-Lautrec 
1813|1865|Troyou, Constant 
1758/1835) Vernet, Carle 
1714/1789) Vernet, Claude, J. 
1789|1863| Vernet, Horace 


1868/1940) Vuillard, Edouard 
1684/1721|Watteau, Antoine 


ARY LEADERS AND EXPLORERS 


1891/1952/|Tassigny, Jean de 
1611/1675|Turenne. Vicomte de 


EXPLORERS 


Cartier, Jacques 
Champlain, ¢ amo'l de 
Jolliet, Louis 
LaSalle, Robt. de 


1891 1952| Tass Maurice de 


1491|1557 
1567| 1635 
1645|1700 
1643/1687 


FRENCH POLITICAL LEADERS 


1749/|1791|Mirabeau, Honore 
1860/1934/|Poincare, "Raymond 
1585/1642 Richelieu, Cardinal de 
1758/1794 Robespierre, Max. 
1208|1265|Simon de Montfort 
1754|1838/Talleyrand, Chas. de 


1852)1907})Moissan, Henri 
1745|1799 Montgolfier, Jacques 

1740/1810) Montgolfier, Jos. 
1863/1933/Painleve, Paul 
1647}1714/ Papin, Penis 
1822/1895] Pasteur, Louis 
1854|1912| Poincare, Henr: 
1850}1935|Richet, Chas. 


ee eee 
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Noted Germans 


For Rulers, see pages 555; for Composers, pages 568, 569. 
AUTHORS, DRAMATISTS, eee STS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS, POETS 


eat ‘Ernst Moritz 1760)1826|Hebel, Johann P. 1810 1874 Reuter, Fritz 
Fre ees eatin ans io aeticty Get | Eel teal mums Pca 
1832 () , He’ is 
1740 atte en et Matthias 1744/1803|Herder, Johann v. 1876|1953|Rundstet, Karl von 
1837)1898|Ebers, 1776)1822 petates iT Be 1494|1576|Sachs, Hans 


ae 1843|Hoelderlin, Friedrich 1775|1854|Sch 


1260|1327|Eckehardt 
'7|Eichendorf, Jos. 1878|1945|Kaiser, Georg 1759|1805|Schiller, Friedrich 
tase 1933 17 uel 1767 re Aug. W. 
1170/1220|Eschenbach : A 
1762|1814|Fichte, Johann G. 1791|1813|Koerner, Karl Th. 1788|1866|Schopenhauer, Arthur 
1819|1898|Fontane, Theodor 1646|1716|Leignitz, Gottfried 1817|1888|Storm, Theodor 
1816/1895|Freytag, Gustav 1729|1781|Lessing, Gotthold 1857|1928|Sudermann, Hermann 
1868|1933|Georg, Stefan 1844/1909)Liliencron, Detlev v. 1893/|1939|Toller, Ernst 
1607|1676|Gerhardt, Paul 1881/|1948/Ludwig, Emil 1834|1896/Treitschke, Heinrich v. 
1749|1832|Goethe, Johann W. v. ree 1875 Moericke, Eduard 1787)|1862|Uhland, Ludwig 
1785|1863|Grimm; Jakob 1817|1908|Mommsen, Theodor 1862/1952 — Clara 
1786|1859|Grimm, Wilhelm 1844/1900| Nietzsche, Friedrich 1873|1934|Wasserman, Jakob 
1890/1941 Hasenclever, Walter 1746|1827 Pestalozzi, J. = 1890|1945|Werfel, Franz 
1863/1946 Hauptmann, Gerhart 1796 OH Platen, Aug. v. 1733|1772| Wieland, Chris. M. 
1813|1863|Hebbel, Friedrich 1795|1886|Ranke, Leopold, Ve iss 1930}Wolzogen, Ernst von 
GERMAN ENGINEERS, SAkGHATRESE SCIENTISTS, INDUSTRIALISTS 
1840)1905| Abbe, Ernst 1755)}1843|Hahnemann, Samuel 1787|1854|Ohm, Geo. 3. 
1193]1280| Albertus Magnus 1708|1777|Haller, Albrecht v. 1872/1948|Opel, Wilb. v. 
1844/1929|Benz, Carl 1821/1894| Helmholz, Hermann 1853/|1932|Ostwald, Wilhelm 
1836/1907|Bergmann, Ernst v. vier 1859|Humboldt, Alex. v. 1858)|1947|Planck, Max 
1811/1899|Bunsen, Robert 1767|1835|Humboldt, Wilh. v. 1632|1694|Pufendorf, Samuel 
1834|1900 Daimler, Soe 1859/1935|Junkers, Hugo 1845|1923|/Roentgen, Wilh. 
1858/1913) Diesel, 1, Rudolf 1571|1630| Kepler, Johannes 1822/1892|Schliemann, Heinrich 
fase 1935 Duisberg. Carl 1843/1910) Koch, ed 1816)1892|Siemens, Werner v. 
1868)1954|Eckener, Hugo 1812|1887|Krup pp, Alt 1842|1926|Thyssen, Aug. 
1854/1915| Ehrlich, "Paul 1646/1716) Leibnitz, Gatxtried v. 1821/|1902/Virchow, Rudolf 
1686|1736|Fahrenheit, Gabriel 1744|1799) Lichtenberg 1853|1905| Wissmann, Hermann v. 
1400|1468|Gutenberg, Johannes 1803 |1873)|Liebig, bees v. 1838)1917|Zeppelin, Ferd. v. 
1834/1919|)Haeckel, Ernst 1848/1896) Lilienthal 


184411913|Hagenbeck, Georg F. 1733/|1815|Mesmer, ienedrich 
GERMAN ARTISTS: PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS 


1476|1545|Baldung, Hans 1774|1840|Friedrich, Kaspar 1815!1905| Menzel, Adolf v. 
1827|1901|Boecklin, Arnold 1503/1529) Gruenewald, Matth. 1803|1884 Richter, Ludwig 
1726|1801|Chodowiecki, Dan’! 1847|1921|Hildebrand, Adolf v. 1764|1850|Schadow, Johann 
1858/1925|Corinth, Louis 1460|1524|Holbein, Hans (Sr.) 1781/|1841/Schinkel, Karl 
1783|1867|Cornelius, Peter 1497|1543|Holbein, Hans Sa 1868) 1932|Slevogt, Max 
1472/1553|Cranach, Lucas 1741|1807| Kauffmann, aogeiins 1839|1924/Thomas, Hans 
1471/1528|Duerer, Albrecht 1847/1935| Liebermann, Max 1848/1911) Uhde, Fritz v. 
1829|1880|Fuerbach, Anselm 1837|1887| Marees, Hans v. 1455|1529|Vischer, Peter 

GERMAN POLITICAL AND MILITARY LEADERS; ECONOMISTS 
1815|1898|Bismarck, Otto v. 1760)1831 Gneisenau, Aug. 1867|1922|Rathenau. Walter 
1742|1819|Bluecher, Gebh. v. 1847|1934|Hindenburg, Paul v. ‘ere 1953; Rundstedt, ge v. 
1856|1921|Bethmann-Hollweg,T. v.||1871/1919|Liebknecht, Karl 663 |1736|Savoyen, E. 
1771\1848|Boyen. Hermann v. 1865 |1937|Ludendorff, Erich 1868 1939 Scheldemanny. Philipp 
1849)1929| Buelow, Bernhard v. 1880/1919 Luxemburg, Rosa 1833|1913|Schlieffen, Alf. v 
1780/1831|Clausewitz, C. v. 1818/1883 | Marx, Kar] 1849/1930) Tirpitz, Alf. v. 
1861|1922|Falkenhayn, EB. v. 1800/1891 (Moltke, H. v. 


Ancient Greek Authors 
B.C. years are in bold face. Many dates are approximate. 
Born Died Name. Subj. || Born| Died Name. Subj. || Born|Died _ Name. Subj. 


Aeschines. . 


450 |.... |Empedocies. ..|Philos. 582 | 500 Pythagoras .. bee 

ae . |S et papenee qe Sts < 
monides. : 

Ett oet. 


Epictetus 


. . [Poet 6 ides. . 
500 | 428 |Anaxagorus. .|Philos. 576 | 480 |Heraclitus. 
ots 212 |Archimedes. , |Physi. 484 | 424 |Herodotus. 


380 |Aristophanes.|Dram. |].....| 735 |Hesiod.... 
384 | 322 |Aristotle..... Philos. 460 | 377 |Hippocrates.. 
a0" aoe Fyeencterl aa eave "ais onan Homer* ... 2 ‘oet. 
emocritus. . os. 42 | 292 |Menander..... 287 |Theoph 

310 | 240 |Callimachus . |Poet. 522 | 443 |Pindar...... Poet. 401 Grea Entioe, 
382 | 322 |Demosthenes.|Orat. 429 | 347 |Plato......... is veee«| LAMON. 04.505 Philos. 

50 43 |Diodorus. .. . | Hist. 49 | 120 |Plutarch:..... a iis an's |OODG. « tara Philos, 
: 7 |Dionysius. . . . Hist. 207 | 122 |Polybius......|Hist. 357 |Xenophon. ..|Hist. — 


*The belief that Homer lived in the 9th Century, B.C., rests on an opinion of Herodotus. 


Aneient Latin Authors 
B. C. years in bold face. 
330 ee Ammianus, M.) Hist. 59 17 | Livy 


380 | 390 |Ammianus, M. Hist. ), 59 | 17 | Livy..-...-- Hist) 35-795 uintlling GIS” 
meen os hot Hist. 35 95 uintilian. ..|Critic 
125 00 | Apuleius. .... Satir. 38 65 |Lucan........ Poet 86 

130 | 175 | Aulus Gellius. |Satir. |] 180 | 103 | Lucilius, | >. °°" Satir. 81 és ee ee ae Noval 
475 | 524 |Boethius..... Philos. 96 52 | Lucretius......|Philos. 25 | 100 |Silius., 1... : ‘oet, 
102 | 44 |Caesar, Jullus|Hist. 43 | 104 | Martial... :.:°|Poet 61 | 96 |Statius...): Poet. 
232 | 147 Cato. (Elder) . Orat. 100 | 30 |Nepos. .:...2; 70 | 150 |Suetonius. ; :|Biog. 
87 | 54 |Catul P 43 | 18 |Ovid. 222222! Poet 55 | 117 |Tacitus. .. .||Hist. 
107 43 roche aie 3 62 | Persius..... . . |Satir. 185 | 159 /|Terence ‘Dram, 
365 | 408 | Claudian 254 | 184 | Plautus...... a tog 54 18 |Tibullus. . ;< Poet. 
6 Horace Pliny s.-sd.. S05 Natur. 70 19: |Vergil oo. \ Poet. 
140 | Juvenal 62 | 113 | Pliny(Younger)|Essays 70! 16 (Vitruvius. lareh, 
TO or 


Scots Dredge for Spanish Pay Ship in Tobermory Bay 


A new attempt was begun, in August, 1954, to) over 100 of them. The Duke of Argyl 

Sees a Spanish galleon, sunk in Tobermory Bay, | the sunken craft equipped a new Lily) ee a 
cotland, during the invasion by the Spanish ; ; ke Sens 
Armada aon 1588. It is believed to be the Dua de with a coaster, a dredge and smaller auxiliary 
Florencia, containing pay for the Armada, which | Vessels. The dredger was to clear the ship of silt 
consisted of 132 ships before the storm wrecked so that divers could work. 


Noted Personalities—Italians; Swiss; Poets Laureate 563 
| Noted Italians 
; For rulers, see page 557; for composers, see pages 569, 570. For popes, see Religious Information. { 
orn| Died Name Vocation ||Born | Died ame — Vocation 
1749 | 1803 | Alfieri, Vittorio.......... Poet 1483 | 1540 /Guicciardini, Francesco . . |Hist.-States. ‘ 
1596 | 1684 |Amati, Nicholas... : 1... :/Violin maker|| 1 837 |Leopardi, Giacomo. ..... Poet-Philos. | 
1846 | 1900 |Amicis, Edmond de..... Author 1836 | 1909 |Lombroso, Cesare....... Psychology 
1227 | 1274 |Aquinas, Thomas...... . | Theologian 469 | 1527 |Machiavelli, Nicolo.,.... Philos.-Hist. 
1492 | 5556 |Aretino, Pietro.......... uthor 1628 | 1694 pighi, Marcello. ..... Biologist 
1474 | 1533 |Ariosto, Ludovico. ..... Poet 1449 | 1515 |Manuzio, Aldo (Aldus)... |Editor 
1829 | 1907 |Ascoli, Graziadio.......|Philologist 1785 | 1873 |Manzoni, Allesandro..... Poet-Novel. 
1776 | 1856 Scientist 1874 | 1937 |Marconi, Guglielmo, .... . (Scientist , 
Jurist 1805 | 1872 |Mazzini, Giuseppe....... Patr#Auth. | 
Poet 1389 | 1464 |Medici, Cosimo di (1)... , Statesman 
Mathemat. 1449 | 1492 |Medici, Lorenzo di. ..... Statesman 
Author 1519 | 1574 |Medici, Cosimo di (2)... . |Statesman 
Poet 1698 | 1782 |Metastasio (P. Trapassi) , |Poet 
1548 .|Philosopher |} 1846 | 1910 |Mosso, Bis poe Arpaio Physiology 
16th Cent. ..|Explorer 1672 | 1750 |Muratori, Ludovico Historian 
568 | 16: Campanella, Tommaso. . |Poet-Philos. || 1859 | 1953 |Ni Hi, Francesco Statesman 
1826 | 1910 |Cannizzaro Chemist 1848 | 1923 |Pareto, Vilfredo. . Author 
1835 | 1907 |Carducci, Giosué Poet 1855 | 1912 |Pascoli, Giovanni, Poet 
1725 | 1798 |Casanova, Giovanni. ...|Author 1304 | 1374 |Petrarch, Francesco Humanist 
1478 | 1529 |Castiglione, Baldassarre. |Author 1867 | 1936 |Pirandello, Luigi... Author 3 
1810 | 1861 |Cavour, Camillo Benso. . |Statesman 1254 | 1324 |Polo, fe oeee jslshe eae . .|Explorer 
1451 | 1506 |Columbus, Christopher. . |Explorer 1432 | 1484 |Pulci, Luigi............. Poet 
1830 | 1903 |Cremona, Luigi........ Mathemat. .|| 1626 | 1698 |Redi, Francesco......... Scient.-Poet { 
~ 1866 | 1952 | Croce, Benedetto...... Philos. 1452 | 1498 |Savonarola, Fra Girolamo|Preacher 
1863 | 1938 {D’Annunzio, Gabriele. .. |Poet-Drama|| 1835 | 1910 |Schiaparelli, Giovanni... . |Astronomer 
1265 | 1321 |Dante Alighieri........ Poet 1818 | 1878 |Secchi, Angelo.......... Astronomer 
1881 | 1954 |De Gaspari, Alcide...... Statesman 1729 | 1799 |Spallanzani, Lazzaro... . Scientist q 
1817 | 1883 |De Sanctis, Francesco. ..|Author 1643 | 1737 |Stradivari, Antonio...... Violin maker 
1847 | 1897 |Ferrario, Galileo........ Scientist 1692 | 1770 |Tartini, Giuseppe........ Violinist X 
1842 | 1911 |Fogazzaro, Antonio..... Novelist 1544 | 1595 |Tasso, Torquato.........|Poet 
1778 | 1827 |Foscolo, Ugo........... Poet 1608 | 1647 |Torricelli, Evangelista. ... |Scientist 
1564 | 1642 |Galileo (G. Galilei) ..... Scientist 1840 | 1922 |Verga, Giovanni... ..... Author q 
1737 | 1798 |Ga)vani, Luigi......... Scientist 1485 | 1533 |Verrazzano, Giovanni... .|Explorer 4 
1807 | 1882 |Garibaldi, Giuseppe..... Soldier,Patr.|| 1454 | 1512 |Vespucci, Amerigo....... Explorer 
1809 | 1850 |Giusti, Giuseppe....... Poet 1668 | 1744 |Vico, Giambattista...... Philosopher 
1707 | 1793 |Goldoni, Carlo......... Dramatist 1745 | 1827 |Volta, Alessandro........ Scientist 
1713 | 1786 |Gozzi, Gasparo......... Author 


ITALIAN PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS { 


ee , L 
Born|Died Name Born| Died Name Born) Died Name 4 


1404/1472) Alberti, Leon Battista 1378) 1455|Ghiberti, Lorenzo 1454/1513] Pinturicchio ti 
1387| 1455 elico, Fra 1449/1494|Ghirlandaio, Domenico ||1483/1520|Raphael (Sanzio) 
1428/1516) Bellini, Giovanni 1477|1510|Giorgone 1575/1642) Reni, Guido 
1598) 1680)Bernini, Gian Lor. 1260} 1336) Giotto, Angelo 1615/1673) Rosa, Salvator « 
1445/1510 Botticelli, Sandro 1420] 1497|Gozzoli, Benozzo 1460/1529|Sansovino, Andrew | 
1444/1514|/Bramante, Donato 1406] 1469) Lippi, Fra Filippo 1486/1570|Sansovino, Jacopo 4 
~ 1377|1446|Brunelleschi, Filippo 1459) 1504) Lippi, Filippino 1858|1899/Segantini, Giovanni if 
1697} 1768)|Canaletto (Canale) 1827|1887|Mangoni, Giuseppe 1696|1770)Tiepolo, Giambattista i 
1757|1821|Canova, Antonio 1431) 1506) Mantegna, Andrea 1518)1594/Tintoretto, Jacopo 
1500)| 1571| Cellini, ‘Benvenuto 1401) 1428) Masaccio, 1477/|1576|Titian (Tiziano) i 
1240] 1302}Cimabue, Giovanni 1475| 1564) Michelangelo, Buonarotti || 1396/1476) Ucceilo, Paolo . 
1489} 1534|C io, Antonio da 1826|1901| Morelli, Domenico 1511/1574) Vasari, Giorgio 4 
1397/1482] Della Robbia, Luca 1518)|1580) Palladio, Andrea 1528/1588) Veronese, Paolo i) 
1486/1531] Del Sarto, Andrea 1445] 1523/Perugino, Pietro 1435] 1488] Verocchio, Andrea 
1386) 1466| Donatello, Donato 1720|1728|Piranesi, Giovanni 1452/1519\ Vinci, Leonardo da i 
. “ 
Noted Swiss i 
Born{ Died) Name Vocation Born| Died) Name Vocation i) 
873 |Agassiz, Louis.......... Scientist ‘Meyer, Conrad F....... Poet, Novelist 
iets 1887 Bachnoren, Johan,...... Jurist Paracelsus, Theophrastus|Scientist 
1808 | 1881 Bluntschli, Jon. Kaspar. |Jurist ‘ Pestalozzi, Johann H ,. .|Educator 
1818 | 1898 |Burkhardt, Jakob...... Historian Rousseau, Jean Jacques. |Author 
1509 | 1564 Calvin, Jean........... Relig. Leader Saussure, Benedict...,. Geologist 
1787 | 1875 |Dufour, William Henri. . |Soldier Schiner, Mathias. ...... Relig. Leader 
1828 | 1910 |Dunant, Henri......... Humanitarian Spitteler, Karl. ........ Poet 
1848 | 1931 |Forel, Auguste......... Sociologist Stael, Madame de......{Author 
1745 | 1832 |Fussli, Heinrich. ....... Historian 'Toepfter, Rodolphe... .. Author 
1797 | 1854 |Gotthelf, Jeremias...... Author /Vinet, Alexandre....... Poet. 
1708 | 1777 Haller, Albrecht von. .../Physician ‘Von Flue, Nikolas Patriot 
1819 | 1890 |Keller, Gottfried. ..... .. |Poet, Novelist 1899 |Welti, Emile........... Jurist 
1741 | 1801 |Lavater, Johann K.......|Author Zwingli, Ulrich,........ Relig. Leader 
‘ei, EN Red Dn Se 
SWISS PAINTERS 
Born Died | Name Born| Died Name Born: Died Name 
—_—}|\-_—__-|—_——————_—_||-—_,_ -._...| a 
910|Anker, Albert 1741| 1825] Viissli (Fusely), J. H. || 1828] 1905|Koller, Rudolf 
1838 1890 Bacon, F.L. D. 1813) 1871) Girardet, Charles 1702| 1798)Liotard, Jean Etienne 
1827| 1901|Boecklin, Arnold 1806] 1874] Gleyre, Charles 1794) 1835)Robert, Leopold 
50) 1921|/Burnand, Eugene 1736) 1813) Graff, Anton 1862} 1912) Weilti, Albert 


1810 1864/Calame, Alexandre * 1853) 1918] Hodier. Ferdinand 


Poets Laureate 


There is no authentic record of the origin of the 
office of Poet Laureate of England. According to 
Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s 
Poet, in the reign of Henry III (1216-1272), and 
he was paid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet Laureate, 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance 
of wine, In the reign of Edward IV (1461-1483), 
John Kay held the post. Under Henry VII (1485- 
1509), Andrew Bernard was the Poet Laureate, and 
was succeeded under Henry VIII (1509-1547) by 
John Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who 
Gied in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in 


of England 
1619, and then Ben Johnson (app’t’d 1619). Sir 
William D’Avenant was appointed in 1638. He was 
a godson of William Shakespeare. 

Others were John Dryden, 1670-1688; Thomas 
Shadwell, 1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 

5; the Rev. Li 1718; 
Cibber, 1730; William Whitehead, 1758, on the 
refusal of Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on the 
refusal of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert 
Southey, 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott; 
William Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850; 
Alfred Austin, 1896; Robert Bridges, 1913 (died 
April 21, 1930); John Masefield, 1930. 


= 
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pet lg oie 


Be os ee ae ee 
Born, Died Name Born} Died Name . Pe as 


STATESMEN 


1854|1937|Borden, rape 

1814 aS Cartier, 

1874)1950 7 Wea Mackenzie 

1841|1919| Laurier, Wilfrid 

1815/1891|MacDonald, John A. 

1795/1861 Mackenzie, ‘wm. Lyon 

1820/1914|Smith, 
Ceaoaaost 

1855|1927 yaaa Charles H. 


UTHORS 
aoe /1931 Bock, L. Adams 
(E! Barringti 


on) 
1861/1924|Blake, W. H. 
1840|1901|Buies, See 
1860}1919)/Campbell, W: 
1861/1929|Carman, Ww. Bliss 
1850|1917' Chapman, Wm. 


1827|1879|Cremazie, Octave 


1904 Coserain, Abbe R. 


1854/1907; Drummond, W. H. 
1862/|1932| Duncan Sara, J. 
1839|1908 peo Louis H. 
1809|1866|Garneau, Francis X. 
1860) 1937 Gordon, Che Chas. Ww. 


Connor) 
1842|1910|Hannay, James 
1796/1865 urton, nan Cc. 


1840 
1872/1918 McCrae, John 
186211932|Parker, Gilbert 


Irish Authors 


1931/Short, Adam - 
1823\1910|Smith, Goldwin 


OTHER FIELDS 


1810) 1882 Hi us.) 
1810 1871 = Paul. (art) 
1798 (Geol.) 


1849 1519 
1864/1892|Ro 


1863) 1892 See wim. Grant 


1859) 1926) Roy, nul-Bugent 
(Msgr.) 


Including residents in England 
i re ci aera Dar ps aoa ES EE Fa 


1824/1889) Allingham, Wm 
1832/1916) Brooke, Stopford A. 
1846|1870)Casey, John K. 
1843)1913|Dowden, Edward 
1728|1774|Goldsmith, Oliver 
1852|1932|Gregory, Lady 
son, Kath. Tynan 
1882/1941) Joyce, James 
1830|1883|Joyce, Robt. D. 
1891)1917|Ledwidge, Francis 
1806|1872|Lever, Charles 


1797\1818)Lover, Samuel 

1879) 1949| Lynd, Robert 
1852/1933) Moore, George 
1779|1852| Moore, Thomas 
1828/1862\O'Brien, Fitz James 
1844/1881/O'Shaughnessy, Arthur 
1879/1916|Pearse, Padraic 
1837)1916;Plunkett, Joseph 
1784|1835| Raftery, Anthony 
1771|1802|Reynolds, George N. 
1867\1935\Russell, George 


1856) 1950)shaw, G. Bernard 
1751|1816|Sheridan, Richard B. 
1866/1918 |Sigerson, Dora 
1883/1951|Stepheps, James 
7\1745 Jonathan 


. Oscar 
1865|1939| Yeats, Wm. Butler 


Spanish Poets, Dramatists, Novelists 


1866|1954|Benavente, Jacinto 
1180|1246|Berceo, Gonzalo de 
1282|1348|Juan Manuel 
1332|1407| Lopez de Ayala 
1398|1458] Lopez de Mendoza 
1440|1479| Manrique, Jorge 
1510)Rojas, Fernando de 
1503|1536|Garcilaso de la Vega 
1503/1541) Valdés, Juan de 
1510|1566)Rueda, Lope de 
1528/1591|Leon, Luis de 


1786\1827|Alvarez, Don Jose 
1601|1667|Cano, Alonzo 
1641/1685|Carreno de Miranda 
1600)1680/Espinosa, Jacinto de 
4746|1828/Goya y Tiucientes, F, 
1838 |} 1874| Fortuny Mariano’ 
1630/1691|Leal Valdes. Juan 


1533|1594|Ercilla y Zuniga 
1547|1616|Cervantes, Miguel de 
1561/1627|/Go6ngora y Argote 
1562)1635| Vega Carpio, L. 
1579|1644| Velez de Guevara, L. 
1580/1639|Ruiz de Alarcén, 
1580/1645/ Quevedo y Villegas, a 
are 1681|Calderon de la Bare: 
1760/1828|Fernandez de orstea 
1772)1857) Quintana, Manuel Jose 
1796|1877|Fernan Caballero 


SPANISH PAINTERS 


\1815|1894|Madrazo. {ederico 
1509|1586|MoraJes, Luis de 
1618|1682| Murillo, B. B. 
1551)1609|Pantola de la Cruz, Juan 
1597|1628|Ribalta, Francisco de 
1588|1656|Ribera. Jose 
1624/|1700|Roldan, Pedro 


1803/1839| Heredia y Campuzano 
ae 2411908 Zorilla y Moral, José 
05| Valera y Alcala 

1833 1891/|Alarcon, Pedro de 
1833 1906 Pereda, Jose Maria de 
1836|1870|Becquer, Gustavo 

1843/1920|Perez Galdos, B. 

1852)1921|Pardo Bazan, Emilia 
1853) 1938 ee Palacio Valdes 
1867|1928)/ Blasco Ibanez, V. 

||1899|1936| Federico Garcia Lorea 


1520|1590|Sanchez Coello, Alonso 
ha 1723 Sorolla y Bastida, J 


1870/1945 |Zuloaga, Ignac 


Painters of the Netherlands 


DUTCH 


1460) 1516) Bosch, Hieronymus 
1636|1676|Bosch, Jacob van den 
1410)1475| Bouts, Dirk 
1605|1691|Cuyp, Albert 

1613) 1680) Douw, Gerard 
1614/1654| Fabricius, Carel 
1440/1482|/Goes, Hugo van der 
1584/1666] Hals, Frans 
1638/1709) Hobbema, Meindert 
1632|1681|Hoogh, Pieter de 
1682/1749) Huysum, Jan van 
1610/1685] Ostade, Adr. van 
1625|1654/ Potter, Paul 
1607/1669) Rembrandt van Rijn 
1625/16811 Ruysdael, Jacob 


1626) 1679)Steen, Jan 
1617|1681)Terborch, Gerard 
1627/1690] Van der Meer, Jan 
1656/1706/Van der Meer, Jan, Jr. 
1633) 1707) Vandervelde, Wm. 
1639/1672 Vandervelde, Adr, 
1853/1890) Van Gogh, Vincent 
1596/1656) Van Goyen, Jan 
1494|1533|Van Leyden, Lucas 
1632|1675| Vermeer, Jan 


FLEMISH 


1675|1715| Bosch, B. van den 
1525/1569 Brueghel, Pieter 
1568/1625 Brueghel, Jan 


Noted Poles 


1605) £638| Brouwer, Adriaen 
1614/ 1684| Coques, Gonzales 
1648/1727) Huysman, Cornelis 
1656/1696 Huysman, Jacob 
1593)/1678|Jordaens, Jacob 
1478) 1533) Mabuse, Jan 

1460) 1531) Matsys, Quentin 
1435) 1495 Memling, Hans 
1512|1576| Moro, aneneny 
1577|1640 Rubens, ses Paul 
1579|1657|Snyders, Frans 
1582|1649/Teniers, David 
1610) 1694 Teniers, David (2) 
Van Dyck, Anthony 
aes 1426|Van eee popers 


c 
1399| 1464 Werd@ae Shogion v.d. 


Born|Died Name Vocation |\Born|Died Name Vocation 
1333| 1370|Casimir the Great Diplomat 1867) 1935|Pilsudski, Jos..... b 4 
1810) 1849|Chopin, Fryderyk..... ...| Composer 1847| 1912|Prus, Boleslaw........... Aten 

966| 1025|Chrobry, Boleslaw.... . | Statesman 1748| 1779|Pulaski, Casimir Soldier 
1473) 1543|Copernicus, Nicholas...... Scientist 1868] 1925|/Reymont, ey, Writer 
1373| 1399|Jadwiga, Queen....... .| Ruler 1563] 1612|Skarga, Piotr....... Preacher 
1812) 1859)Krasinski, Zygmunt...... Poet 1846| 1916|Sienkiewicz, Henryk — Novelist 
1857| 1924|Korzeniowski, Conrad... .. Writer 1867| 1934|SJodowska, Marie (Curie) Scientist 
1746| 1817|Kosciuszko, Tadeusz. ..... Soldier 1809} 1849|/Slowacki Juliusz. . Poet 

1786| 1861|Lelewel, Joachim....... 1... Historian 1642) 169 bieski, Jan..... Statesman 
1839] 1895 Matejko, TOD2: Fi. se aiee Painter 1755| 1826|Staszyc, Stanislaw : |Scientist 
1798| 1855|Mickiewiez, Adam........ Poet 1869] 1907] Wyspianski, Cheers el : | Artist 
1867} 1946|Moscicki, Ignace. |... 1... Statesman || 1542) 1605|Zamoyski, Jan. . + |Statesm: 
1860| 1941\Paderewski Ignace... 2). Pianist 1867| 1925 |Zeromski, Stefan *\Author 


Noted Personalities—Russians; Finns; Ukrainians; Violinists 565 
= 
Noted Russians 
ied ame Vocation Born |Died . Name Vocation 
1859|Aksakov, Sergei T..... Author 1834 | 1907|Mendeleyev, ent e Chemist 
1919|Andrevev, Snags N...|Author 1663c.! 1729|Menshikov, "Alex . |Statesman 
iota Arensky, pene Beets Composer 1865 | 1942/Merezhkovsk -|Author 
1924|Ar Composer 1845 | 1900|Muraviev, uy, B.S N..|Statesman 
1812/|Bagration, Peter i seas Soldier 1835 | 1881 Mussorgsky, Modest P .|Composer 
1924|Bakst, Leon S........ ainter 1821 | 1877|Nekrasov, Nicholas A..|Poet 
1910 Balakirev, Mily A..... Composer 1848 | 1936|N: emirovitch-Danchen- 
1819|Baranov, Alexander A . |Statesman Vas aay Author 
Bashkirtseva, Maria...|Author; Painter||1824 | 1861 Nikitin, Ivan 8... ..:.. ‘oet 
1927|Bekhterev, Viadimir M. Neuropatholog.||1744 | 1818)Novikov, Nicholas I... |Statesman 
1852|Bellingshausen, zeae: Explorer 737 | 1808|Orlov, Alexei G., Count|Soldier 
1948|Berdyaev, Nicholas... .|Theolog., Phil. ||1823 | 1886 Ostrovsky, Alexander. . Dramatist 
1921|Blok, Alexander A..... t 1849 -| 1936|Paviov, Ivan P....... Physiologist 
1887|Borodin, Alexander oe . {Composer 1885 | 1931/Paviova, Anna M..... Dancer 
1938 Chaliapin, Feodor I. er 1822 | 1910/Petipa, Marius I...... Ballet-master 
1904/Chekhov, Anton P .|Author 1810 | 1881|Pirogov, Nicholas = . |Surgeon 
$|Cui, Cesar A... Composer 1857 | 1918|Plekhanov, Georgi V.. .|Writer 
1872|Dal, Viadimir I. Lexicographer ||1859 i908 Popov, Alexander S.. .|Inventor 
1869 Dee enass: Alex Composer 1739 | 1791|)Potemkin, G. A., Prince Statesman 
1929) Diaghilev, Sergei P....|Ballet Producer||1681 | 1736 Prokopovich, Theo .|Statesman 
1881|Dostoyevsky, FeodorM.|Author 1839 pt Przhevalsky, Nicholas: Explorer 
1905|Dragomirov, Michael I.|Soldier 1799 | 1837|Pushkin, Alexander Bs Poet 
1948|Hisenstein, Sergei. .... Film Producer ||1866 | 1920|Rebikov, Vladimir I. -|Composer 
1936|Glazunov, ‘Alexander K.|Composer 1844 | 1930/Repin, I Tlya Y eS Seale ter 
1857|Glinka, Michael I..... Composer 1844 | 1908 Rinekycersakov, N. .|Composer 
1852|Gogol, "Nicholas V..... Author 1856 | 1919|/Rozanov, Vasili V. Author 
1916|Golitzin, Boris, he . |Physicist 1848 | 1909 Rozhestvensky, Zinovi. |Admiral 
1891 Goncharov, Ivi Ivan A....|Author 1829 | 1894|Rubinstein, Anton G...|Composer 
1936|Gorky, Maxim........ Author 1835 | 1881 Rubinstein, Nicholas G.|Musician 
1829 rita at Ov, is . |Dramatist 1854 | 1915|Savina, MariaG...... Actress 
1934|Grot, Konstantin ¥. . . Lexicographer ||1871 | 1915|Scriabin, Alexander N..|Composer 
1870 Herzen, Alexander I...|Author 1820 | 1871|Serov, Alexander N. ...|Composer 
1935|Ippolitov-Ivanov, M...|Composer 1865 | 1911|Serov, Valentin A..... Painter 
1946| Kalinin, Mikhail I..... Statesman 1831 | 1898)Shishkin, Ivan I..”....|Painter. 
1836|Kiprensky, Orest A....|Painter 1843 | 1882|Skobelev, Michael D.. .|Soldier 
1842|Koltsov, Alexei V..... Poet 1820 | 1879|Soloviev, Sergei M.. . .|Historian 
1927|Koni, Anatoli F....... Jurist 1853 | 1900|Solovieyv, Vladimir 8. . .|Philosopher 
1921 “ete red Viadimir G.)Author 1772 | 1839 Speransky,Mich., Count Serb 
1921|Kr i eel , Peter, Prince Noted Fa ete 1879 | 1953)Stalin, Jos............ Polit’al Leader 
1844/K Ivan A....... ‘abulist 1863 | 1938 Stanislavsky, Konst. 8.|Actor 
1938 ape Alexander I. Seaton 1863 | 1911|Stolypin, Peter A. . (Statesman 
1927|Kustodiyev, Boris M. . |Painter 1848 | 1916|Surikov, ‘Vasili I. Painter 
1813|Kutuzov, M. L., Prince|Soldier 1834 | 1912|Suvorin, Alexei S Editor; Author 
1924|Lenin, ViadimirI..... Statesman 1729 | 1800|Suvorov, Alexander V..|Soldier 
1841|Lermontov, Michael ee Poet 1856 | 1915/Taneyev, Sergei L. ....|Composer 
1895|Leskov, Nicholas 8... .|Author 1883 | 1945|Tolstoy, Alexei, Count, |Author 
1900|Levitan, Isaak I...... ce 1828 | 1910/Tolstoy, Leo., Count...|Author 
1952|Litvinov, Maxim...... iplomat 1879 | 1940/Trotsky, L. (Bronstein) |Polit’al Leader 
.| 1765 Lomonosov, Michael V. Sclontist 1866 | 1938/Trubetskoy, Paolo P.. .|Sculptor 
5 |1914|/Lyadov, Anatol K,.... Composer 1840 | 1893/Tschaikovsky, Peter I, .|Composer 
1897 Ma ikov, Apollon N.../Poet 1818 | 1883/Turgenev, Ivans..... Author 
1904|Makarov, Stepan we . |Admiral 1848 | 1926/Vasnetsov, ee epee .|Painter 
6|Mechnikov, Dya I. - [Biologist 1842 | 1904/Vereshchagin, V: Painter 
chats WIPAL Author 1849 | 1915)| Witte, Sergei Y., Roce Statesman 


Noted Finns 
1557|Agricola, Michael...... Religion 1867 ,1951 seeps Carl G...)Statesm, »Milit: 
1921|Aho, Juhani......... .|Author 1878 |1951|/Palmgren, Selim....... Composer 
1897 Ganth pie raasat avers Dramatist 1804 |1877|/Rune re, Johan Ludvig Bow 
1905|Edelfelt, Albert... ...: Painter 1806 |1881/Sneilman, J. V........ . Econ, 
1931/Gallen-Kallela, Akseli. .| Painter 1818 |1898)Topelius, Zacharias. “A aenae 
1872|Kivyi, Aleksis.......... Author 1862 |1939|Westermarck, Edvard. . Philosopher 
1884|Lonnrot, Elias.........{Folklore 
Noted Ukrainians 
946|Bohomolets, Alexander . |Pathologist 1709|Mazeppa, Ivan......... Statesman 
tote Franko, EVAN ieee okiaavs Poet 1842 |1912 Lysenko, Nicholas. . .|Composer 
1934|Hrushevsky, 7. Michael. . |Historian 1872 |1926|Petlura, Simon......... Statesman 
1657 Khmelnitsky, soe . |Statesman 1814 |1861 Shevchenko, Taras... ..ss Poet 
1838|Kotlyarevsky, I Poet 1871 |1936|Stefanik, Vassil......... Novelist 
1913|Kotsyubinsky, Michael. Novelist 1871 |1913|Ukrainka, Lesya........ Poet 
: Concert Violinists of the Past 
Born|Died Name Nat. ||Born|Died Name Nat. ||Born|Died Name Nat. 
1856|1943|Adamowski, T. -|Pol. _||1880/1940|Kubelik, Jan....|Boh. |/1815/1894|Sivori, Ern..... Itai 


1790|1861|Lipinski, Karl.. .|Pol. 
1722|1793|Nardini, Pietro. .|Ital. 
1784|1840 Paganini, Nicolo} Ital, 
1868|1920|Powell, Maud...|U. 8. 
1830|1898 Remenyi, Edw..|Hung. 
1892/1936) Rigo, Jancsi. .|Hung,. 
1774|1830 Rode, Jacques . .| Er. 
1863/1946/Rose, Arnold. ../Rum, 
1889|1952|/Salmond, Felix, .| Brit. 
1844|1908|Sarasate, P. M..|Span. 


American Architects 


5 1934] Gilbert, Cass. 
9|1923|Goodhue, Bertram C. 
1837 1918|Hardenbergh, Henry J. 
1860|1929|Hastings Thomas 
1847|1909| McKim, Charles F. 
1846/1928) Mead, William R. 
1781|1855|Mills, Robert 
1822|1903|Olmsted Fred’k L. 
1845|1917|Peabody, Robert 5. 


1888/1953/Spalding, Albert|U. 5. 
1784/1859|Spohr, Louis.. . .|Ger. 
1692|1770|Tartini, Gius. . | 
1820/1881 Vieuxtemps, 
1753/1824|Viotti, Jean. 
1835|1880|Wieniawaski, H.|Pol, 
1845/1908 pvalhietie 


1858/1931 veayer eigen 


1845|1930|Auer, Leopold. .|Hung. 
1795/|1876|Boehm, Jos... ..|Czech. 
1810/1880/|Bull, Ole....... Nor. 
1653/1713 Corelli feat 


1824/1893 Bichbere, Julius.}Ger. 
1667/1762|Geminiani, F.. .|Ital. 
1716/1796|Giardini, F. di. . |Ital. 
1858, 1937|Hubay, Jeno... .| Hung. 
1831|1907| Joachim, Joseph.|Hung. 


Ger. 
Belg. 


1874|1937|Pope, John Russell 
1837/1913/Post, George B. 
1838/1886 Richardson, Henry H, 
1836) 1909/Sturgis, Russell 
1856|1924/Sullivan, Tauls 
1862|1925|Trowbridge, Samuel B.P 
1853/1906| White, Stanford 


1836/1918] Armstrong, D, Maitland 


1846|1916|/Cook, Walter 
4857|1947|Flage, Ernest 


Noted Personalities—Noted Americans of the Past 
Noted Americans of the Past 


names not found here consult tables of Presidents and their Wives, Vice Presidents, 
bers: Justices of the U. 8. _ Supreme tion of Tadependen 


Classified according to major service. Only Presidents who held 


Name 


VOLUTION 


1737|1789|Allen, Ethan 
1745|1803|Barry, John (N) 

1752|1818|Clark, Geo. Rogers 
1728|1806|Gates, ovation 
1742)}1786 Greene, Nathanael 
1718|1802|Hopkins, Esek (N) 
1747|1792|Jones, John Paul (N) 
1756|1806 HOt en enry R. 

5 


Bored 


1758|1818|Lee. nry 
1732|1794|Lee, mach Henry 
1733 |1795|Marii 


cis 

1737|1775 hMGnicomery, Richard 
1718|1790|Putnam, Israel 
1733\1804|Schuyler, Philip 
1728/1822|Stark, John 
1740|1795|Sullivan, John 

1727)\1800)}Ward, Artemas 
1740}1775|Warren, Joseph 
1732/1799 Washington, George 
1745|1796|Wayne, Anthony 


WAR OF 1812 
1774|1833|Bainbridge, Wm. (N) 
1751/|1829|Dearborn, Henry 
1779 1820 Decatur, Stephen (N) 
1773|1841|Harrison, Wm, Henry 
1773 1843 Hull, Tsaae (N) 
1753|1825 Hull, William 
1767|1845|Jackson, aes 
1781)/1813| Lawrence, Jas. 
1785|1819|Perry, Oliver in to 


MEXICAN WAR 
1869)|Pierce, Franklin 
1866|Scott, Winfield 
1867|Sloat, John D. (N) 
1850 Taylor, Zachary 


CIVIL WAR: UNION 


1816|1894|Banks, Nath, P. 
1824/1881|Burnside, Ambrose 


1804 
1786 
1780 
1784 


EDUCATORS, RELIGIOUS 


EDUCATORS 
1829/1916|Angell, James B. 
1870/1949) Angell, James R. 
1827|1911|Bascom, John 
1862|1947|Butler, Nich. Murray 
1847/1909|Canfield, Jas, H. 
1807|1874|Cornell, Ezra 
1859/1952|Dewey, John 
1834/1926|Eliot, Chas. W. 
1908|Gilman, Daniel C. 
1844/1924|Hall, G. Stanley 
1856/1906|Harper, William R. 
1795|1873|Hopkins, Johns 
1802|1887|Hopkins, Mark 
1842|1910|James, William 
1800|1873|McGuitey, Wm. H. 
1796|1859|Mann, Horace 
1852|1929|Matthews, J. or say 
1869/|1946| Neilson, Wm. 
1827|1908|Norton, Chas. Ainot 
1855|1902|Palmer, Alice Freeman 
1804|1894|Peabody, Eliz. P. 
1855/1916|Royce, Josiah 
1864/1952|Santayana, George 
1774/1821 |Seton, Elizabeth 
1840/1910|Sumner, Wm. Graham 
1858|1915|Washington, Booker T. 


Born | Died 
1818/1893|Butler, Benj. F. 
1842|1914|Chaffee, Adna R. 
1828|1890/Crook, George 
1553/18] Deas ner 

‘ou Vs 
1801|1870|Farragut, David G. (N) 
1813/1890|Fremont, John C. 
1822|1885/Grant, ese 8. 


Name 


1831|1888|Sheridan, Philip 
1820/1891 Sherman, Wm. T. 
1816|1870/Thomas, "Geo. H. 
181811897'Worden, John L. (N) 


CIVIL WAR: CONFEDERATE 


1818)1893 een oe POE. 
1817/|1876|Bragg, Braxton 
aeie ate Buckner, Sion B. 


1816 

1817 i872 Ewell, Rich. 8. 
1821)|1877|Forrest, Nathan B. 
1818/1902|/Hampton, Wade 
bel i Hill, Ambrose P. 


(Stonewall) - 
1803|1862|Johnston, Albert S. 
1807)}1891|Johnston, Jos. E. 
1807|1870|Lee, Robert E. 
182111904|Longstreet, Jas. 


1832)1918|White, Andrew D. 
1787|1870| Willard, Emma 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


1835|1922)Abbott, Lyman 
1745|1816|Asbury, Francis 
1813/1887|Beecher, Henry Ward 
1775/1863 |Beecher, Lyman 
1835|1893 |Brooks, Phillips 
1582|1658|Bulkeley, Peter 
1780)1842|Channin, oe Wm, Ellery 
1752|1817|Dwight, Timothy 
1910\Eddy, Mary G. Baker 
1703)1758|Edwards, Jonathan 
1604|1690|Elliot, John 
1805|1879 Garrison, Wm. Lloyd 
1834|1921|Gibbons, J: 
1748|1830|Hicks, 
1590)|1643|Hutchinson, Anne 
1843|1926|Kohler, Kaufmann 
1663/1728 Mather, Cotton 
7|1899|Moody, Dwight L. 
$42|1933|Parkhurst, C. H. 
1729|1796|Seabury, Samuel 
1805/1844 |Smith, Joseph 
1863/1935 ||Sunday, Wm. (Billy) 


INVENTORS, E 


XPLORERS, SCIENTISTS, 


INVENTORS 


1954|Armstrong, Edwin 
1847|1922|Bell, Alex. Graham 
1854/1932|Eastman, Geo. 
1847|1931) Edison, Thos. A, 
1743|1798|Fitch, John 
1765|1815)Fulton, Robert 
1818/1903|Gatling, Rich. J. 
1800/1860|Goodyear, Chas. 
1803|1855|Gorrie, John 
1835|1901|Gray, Elisha 
Henry, Jos. 
1819|1869| Howe, Elias 
1796|1859| Hunt, Walter 
1866/1945| Lake, Simon 
1809/1884 McCormick, Cyrus H. 
1791/1872] Morse, 8. FB. 
1743/1839 Rumsey, Jas. 
1853/1937|Thomson, Elihu 
1846/1914) Westinghouse, Geo. 
1765|1825|Whitney, Eli 
1948|Wright, Orville 
1867|1912|Wright, Wilbur 


EXPLORERS 


1770|1838|Clark, William 
1865|1940/Cook, Frederick A. 
1877|1948|Dickey, H. 8. 

1951 Ellsworth; Lincoln 
1844|1935/Greely, Gen. A. W. 
1820|1857|Kane, Elisha K. 
1774/1809 Lewis, eee 
1856/1920 Peary, Robt. 
1779|1813|Pike, zebuion N M. 
1793)|1864|Schooleraft, Hy. R. 
1802|1847|Whitman, Marcus 


SCIENTISTS 
18831916) Abbe, Cleveland 


1848|1908|Brooks, Wm. K. 
1864|1943|Carver, Geo. W. 
1820)1887|Eads, James P. 
1839)}1903|Gibbs, Josiah W. 
1834'1906'! Langley, Samuel P. 


e Court, signers of the Declara 
MILITARY AND NAVAL 


Cabinet mem- 


ce, etc. ! 
LEADER: 
poy en (N) signifies Navy. 


Name 


1814/1881 Pemberton, J Cc 
1825|1875|Pickett, Geo. B. 
1833 Stuart, 


1864 
1809|1877|\Semmes, "Raphael (N) 


SPANISH-AMERICAN 
1837,1917|Dewey, Geo. (N) 
1912|Evans, Robley D. (N) 
Funston, Frederick 


WORLD WARS 
1886)1950;Arnold, Henry H. 
1853|1930|Bliss, Tasker H. 
1888/1950 acho Patrick (N) 
1887/|1945|Buckn on, Jr. 


8 Wm 
1887|1947|Mitscher, Mare 4. ) 
1885 1945|P Patton, Geo, S 


1861)1 Joh: ‘ Te 
1896|1951 cern Forrest_P. 
1873|1942/Stirling, Fates (N)- 
— 1946|Stilwell, Jos. W. 
1899/1954 Vandenberg, se 8. 
1883|1953| Wainwright, Jno. M. 
1884|1921| Whittlesey, C. W. 
1862|1954| Wilson, Henry B. (N) 


- ON) 


LEADERS, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REFORMERS 


1832/1902/Talmadge, T. Dewitt 
1599|1683| Williams, Roger 
1801|1877| Young, Bea 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIC 
REFORMERS 


a. 1935|\Addams, Jane 
1820|1906|Anthony, Susan B. 
1821 tore ‘Barton, eee H. 
1800/1859|Brown, John 
1859/1947|Catt, eran Chapman 
Debs, ee 


1839] 1897|George, 2 ie 
1869/1933 |Hillquit, Morris 
1855)1925 LaFollette, Robt. M, 
1793|1880| Mott, Lucretia 
1811|1886 Noyes, John H. 
1877|Owen, Robt. Dale 
1810|1860|Parker, Theodore 
1)1884|Philli, =A Re 
1849/1914 |Riis, b A, 
1797|\1874|Smith Gerrit 
1816|1902 erantne. ae Cady 
1818/1893 ucy 
183911898 Willard, Frances E. 


NATURALISTS 


1823/1901| Leconte, Joseph 
1815|1878|Long, Crawford 
1865/1939|Mayo, Charles 
1861|1930|Mayo, Wm. J. 
1819}1911|Mayo, Wm. W. 
uate 1913 McBurney, Chas. 
866/1945|Morgan, Thos. H. 
1838 1923|Morley, Edw. W. 
1819|1868|Morton, W. T. G. 
1851|1902|Reed, Walter S. 
1846|1927 Remsen, Ira 
1745|1813|Rush, Benjamin 
1865|1923|Steinmetz, Chas. 
1850|1934|Welch, Wm. H. 
184411930! Wiley, Harvey W. 


2 


NATURALISTS 


1864)1926|Akeley, Carl Ethan 
1780/1851 Audubon, John J. 
1849/1926|Burbank, Luther 
1837|1921|Burroughs, John 
1817|1862|Thoreau, Henry D. 
1838)|1914|Muir, John 


q 
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AMERICAN NOVELISTS, ESSAYISTS; PLAYWRIGHTS 


P ee Died Name 
is , George 

1932)1 1388 Rite Louisa M. 
1836|1907| Aldrich, Thos. B. 
1834/1899 , 
1849/1925/Alien, James Lane 
1876|1941| Anderson, Sherwood 
1857/1948] Atherton, Gertrude 
1859|1950|Bacheller, Irving 
1877/|1949/Beach, Rex 


1855) 1896|/Bunner, Henry C. 
1883/1954|Burt, Struthers 
1844) 1925)|Cabl . W. 
1876) 1947|Cather, Aad S. 


Cran 
1854/1909 Crawford, 
1815/|1882|Dana, Richard H., Jr. 
1864|1916|Davis, Rich. Harding 
1857)1945 Deland, oy alia 
1835|1905| Dodge, Mary Mapes 
1871)1945| Dreiser. Theodore 


AMERICAN JOURNALISTS: 


1836/1919] Alden, Henry M. 
1795|1872|Bennett, Jas. G. 
1841|1918| Bennett, Jas. G., Jr. 
1868|1947|Blythe, Samuel 
1826|1877| Bowles, Sam’l, IT 
— 1890) Brisbane, ‘Albert 
1864|1936/Brisbane, Arthur 
Hs 1937| Broun, Heywood 
1824|1899|Bonner, Robert 
1868] 1950|Chapple, Joe ae 
1829|1894/Childs, Geo. 
1892/1944) Clapper, Raina 
1869) 1948) Cortissoz, Royal 
1872|1947|Crowinshield, Frank 
= 1933) Curtis, Cyrus H. K. 
1824) 1892/Curtis, Geo. Wm. 
1819]1897|Dana, Chas. A. 
1869|1942| Davis, Robt. ge 
1849/1925|DeYoung, M. H 
1863/1940] Finley. John H. 
1805/1879|Garrison, Wm. ye 
1844|1909|Gilder, Richard W. 
1831/1902|Godkin, Edwin L. 
1851|1889|Grady, Henry W. 
1811|1872|Greeley, Horace 
1829|1908|Halstead, Murat 


1868(1934| Austin, Mary 
1754|1812| Barlow, Joel 
1886/1950) Benet, ‘Wim. Rose 
1613)1672 Bradstreet, Anne 
1794|1878| Bryant, Wm. Cullen 
1845 fore Carleton Will 


84811922|Cheney, John Vance 
1866 1932|Cooke, ‘Edmund Vance 
1899/1932 Crane, 3 xe 
1871|1948|Daly, 

1830 ee Dineimon: Emily 
1795/1820] Drake, Jos. i eelgepes. 
1872)1906|Duuvar, Paul 


lL. 
1803|1882|Emerson, Ralph Waldo’ 


1883} 1946] Ficke, arthur D. 
1850/1895| Field, Eug 

1886|1950 Fletcher, J John Gould 
1752/1832|Freneau, Philip 
1861|/1920|/Guiney, Louise I. 
1790/1867|Halieck, Fitz-Greene 
1863/1935|Herford, Oliver 
1890|1947 Hofienstein, Samuel 
1806/1884|/Hoffman, Chas. Fenno 
1809|1894| Holmes, Oliver W. 
1770/1842|Hopkinson, Jos. 
1864!1900'Hovey, Richard 


1807|1886, Adams, Chas. Francis 
1838|1918])Adams, Henry 
1879|1949| Adams, Jas. Truslow 
1870 1946|Baker, Ray Stannard 
1800/1891 Bancroft, ae be 


A. 
1862|1927|Beveridge, Albert J. 
1863|1932/Bradford, Gamaliel 
186211948|Cross, Wilbur 


Born Died Name 


1837 1902! Eggleston, Edward 

ihe 1951|Erskine, John 
1896/1940| Fitzgerald, F. Scott 

1865 Sitomin Ford, Pa 


y, Zane 
ale, Edward Everett 
1848)1908) Harris, Joel Cress 
1839/1902|Harte. F. Bre 
1804/1864|Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
1850) 1904|/Hearn, Lafcadio 
1880|1954|Hergesheimer, Jos. 
eer Pei a Dean 
rving, Washington 
1874|1948/Irwin. Will 
1831) 1885) Jackson, a Hunt 
1843|1916|James, Henr 
1849 Pa ts Jewett, Saran Orne 


1876|1916|London, Jack 
1866) 1928) McCutcheon, Geo. B. 
1819|1891| Melville, Herman 
1822/1908] Mitchell, Donald 
1900/1949) Mitchell, shed Stel 
1829|1914| Mitchell, S. Weir 
1866/1947 NIGRELGAT Meredith 
1870] 1902) Norris, Frank 
1888/1953 O'Neill, Eugene 


a 
a 


1868)1937|Hapgood, Norman 
1864|1928| Harvey, George 
1863/1951)|Hearst, mye Randolph 
1899/1949|/ Heath, S. Burton 
1856|1915|Hubbard, Elbert 
1868/1930) Hubbard, a (Kin) 
1859|1921)Huneker, Jas 
1898] 1949| Knickerbocker, oe R. 
1848}1909|Laffan, Wm. 
925|Lawson, Victor PF. 
1802|1837| Lovejoy, Plijah J. 
1857|1949| McClure, S. 8. 
1882}1954 McCormick, Anne 
1823|1899| Medill, Jos.’ M. 
1841/1915 Nelson, Win, R. 
1863/1948} Noyes, Frank B. 
1858|1935|Ochs, Adolph S. 
1856|1937|Ogden, Robt. 
1856|1935/Older, Fremont 
1737|1809| Paine, Thos, (Tom) 
1886|1949) Parker, Geo. B. 
1879|1946|Patterson, Jos. Medill 
1847|1911|Pulitzer, Joseph 
1879/1939|Pulitzer. Raloh 
1900/1945) Pyle, Ernest T. 
1820|1869|Raymond, H. T 


AMERICAN POETS 


1819)1910|Howe, Julia Ward 
1871|1933|Johnson, Jas. Weldon 
1780|1843|Key, Francis Scott 
1886/1918|Kilmer, Joyce 
1857|1894/King, Ben 
1842/1881/Lanier, Sidney 
1849/1887)}Lazarus, Emma 
1824/1903)Leland, C. Godfrey 
1876|1944|Leonard, Wm. Ellery 
1879)1931| Lindsay, Vachel 
1807|1882|Longfellow, Henry W. 
1874|1925| Lowell, Amy. 
1819/1891)/Lowell, Jas. Russell 
1852|1940)/Markham, Edwin 
1868/1950) Masters, Edgar Lee 


_ 
i] 
a 
i] 
_ 
ow 


*1]1892/1950)Millay, Edna St. V. 


1841/1913] Miller, Joaquin 
1869/1910) Moody, Wm. Vaughu 
1779|1863|Moore, Clement C. 
1835|1908|Moulton, Louise C. 
1882/1932 Oppenheim, Jas. 
1779|1860)| Paulding, James K. 
1791}1852|Payne, John Howard 
1874)|1922|Peabody, Josephine P. 
1871)1939|Piper, Edwin Ford 
1809/1849|Poe, Edgar Allan 
1822)1872 Read, Thos. Buchanan 
1856|1935|Reese, Lizette W. 
187211943'Rice, Cale Young 


AMERICAN HISTORIANS AND BIOG 


1817|1881|Fields, James T. 
1842/1901/Fiske, John 
1886|1953| Freeman, oe 8. 
1838)1905|Hay, Jobu M 
1870|1949|Hendrick, Burton J. 
1852)1932)McMaster, John B. 
1814|1877| Motley, John 
1832/1901) Nicolay, John G. 
1823/1893/ Parkman, Francis 
179611859| Prescott, Wm. H. 


EDITORS, CORRESPONDENTS, 


Born Died 
1850 1896) Page, Thos. Nelson 
1844/1911/Phelps-Ward, Eliz. 
1867/1911) Phillips Dayid G. 
1880/1950/Poole, Ernest 
1867|1910|Porter, W.S. (O. Henry) 
1897 ine S4|Ravilngs Marjorie 


Name 


1869/1935 ugene M. 
1886|1941|Roberts, Eliz, Madox 
1856|1921|Saltus, Edgar 


1864/1952 SS tay ane Geo. 
1860/1946|Seton, Ernest T. 
1857|1946|Sheldon, Chas. M. 
1888 1 Shellabarger, Sam’l, 
1806/1870|\Simms, W. Gilmore 
1834 eterd Stockton, Frank R 
'6| Stowe, Harriet B, 
1863 1924 Stratton-Porter, Gene 
1869|1946| Tarkington, Booth 
1825/1878/Taylor, Bayard 
1844/1901 Thompson, Maurice 
1835) 1910) Twain, afore (Samuel L. 


1 

1829) 1900| Warner, hess “Dudley 

1862]1937|Wharton, Edith 

1873|1916| White, Steward Edw. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas 
illiams, Ben Ames 

1900/1938) Wolfe, Thomas 


PUBLISHERS 


1882|1947|Reid, Ogden M. 
1837|1912|Reid, Whitelaw 
1881)1954/Rice, Grantland 
1854/1926 Beebe Edw. W. 
1895} 1938/S cripps, Robt. P. 
Sou er, Horace 
1878] 1936|Simonds, Frank 
1896|1948|Sorrells, John H. 
1880|1952|Speed, Keats 
1866)1936|Steffens, Lincoln 
1848]|1929|Stone, Melville B. 
1875|1952|Sullivan, Mark 
1866|1921|Taylor, Bert (B.L.T.) 
1841/1914|/Townsend, Geo. A. 
1864|1945|Van Anda, Cart Vv. 
1872/1949) Villard, Oswald , 
1840/1921) Watterson, Henry 
1797|1882| Weed, Thurlow 
1834/1916) White, Horace V. 
44)White, Wm. Allen 
1864/1935] Williams, Walter 
1806)1867| Willis, Nath. P. 
1887/1943! Woollcott, Alexander 
1848/1926| Young, Lafayette 


1849)1916) Riley, Jas. Whitcomb 
1869/1935|Robinson, Edwin A. 
1888/1954/Sarett, Lew 
1813)188¢C|Sargent, Epes : 
1816/1887|Saxe, John Godtrey 
1860/1932|/Scollard, Clinton 
1888)1916/Seegar, Alan 
1860|)1916|Sherman, Frank D. 
1791}1865 Sigourney, Lydia H. 
1841/1887)Sill, Edw. Rowland 
1808|1895|Smith, S. F. 
1833|1908|Stedman; Edmund C. 
1869/1926|Sterling, George 
1825/1903|Stoddard, pa H. 
1849|1909/Tabb, John B 
1825/1878 Taylor, Bayard 
1894)1948|Taggard, Genevieve 
1884/1933/Teasdale, Sara 
1884|1944!Tietjens, Eunice 
1836|1894/Thaxter, Celia 
1876/1951|Torrence, Ridgely 
1877|1947/Towne, Chas. Hanson 
1852/1933|Van Dyke, Henry 
1893/1938) Weaver, John V. A. 
1819/1892|Whitman, Walt 
1807)1892| Whittier, John G. 
1855]1919| Wilcox, Ella Wheeler 
1795)1842| Woodworth, Samuel 
188511928! Wylie, Elinor 


RAPHERS 


1882|1953)Randall, Jas. G, 
848/1927|Rhodes, Jas. Ford 
1841|1900|Ridpath, John C, 
1850/1928/Sloane, Wm. M. 
1789)|1866|Sparks, Jared 
1857|1944| Tarbell, Ida M. 
1791|1871|'Ticknor, Geo. 
1861|1932/Turner, Frederick 
1885/1950) Van Doren, Carl 


1882|1944|Van Loon, Hendrik 


Abbey, Edwin A. 
tk eae: John W. 
mag 


779)|1843) Allston, nny Pat 
1780\1851|/Audubon, John James 
Beard, Jas. H. 


1855|1' eaux, a 
1852|1917|Beckwith, J. Carroll 
1882|1925|Bellows, ree 
1828|1902|Bierstadt, + 

1856|1943| Birch 


18: 

1796|1872|Catlin, George 

1 925 paper Cariton T. 
1849/1916|Chase, William M. 
1842]1924|Church, Fred’k Stuart 
1855|1925|Co ‘Win. 

1801/1848) Cole, 


nyon 
1849|1924|Craig, Thomas B. 

845)|1918|Crowninshield, 
1843 br Currier, J. Frank 


, W.P. Ww. 
1853|1929|Dannat, William T. 


1838'1928\Gay, Edward 


‘ 1836 
Frederic |/1843 
1860 


AMERICAN PAINTERS 
1823)}1880 
B34 19138)/Grisw 
1861)19. 
ie ea a 
1929|\Harrison, L. Birge 


$06|Johnson, Eastman 
1848/1927\ Jones, H. Bolton 


1858 


J 
1847/1918] Nicoll, J. C. 
1835|1907| Noble, Thomas §. 
e 


843) 19. 
1861|1940| Waugh, Fred’k 


1856|1928| Webb, J. Louis — 
184 ks, Ed 


1834/1903) Whistler, J. A. M. 
1820|1910) Whittredge, Worthingt'n 
1823/1903) W Thomas W 
1836|1892| Wyant, Alexander H. 
1830'1923| Yewell, George H. 


LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LED ELLE EL LL 
AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS, CARTOONISTS 


1887\1953) Arms, John Taylor 
1856) 1909|Bacher, Otto Henry 
1862)1951| Benson, Frank W. 
1875|1930| Briggs, Clare 
1842/1909|Bush, Charles G. 
1776|1820\Charles. William 
1873|1952|Christy, H. Chandler 
1852/1931/Cole, Timothy 
1822)|1888} Darley, Felix O. C. 
1796)1886|Durand, Asher Brown 
1885|1954|Fisher, H. C. (Bud) 
1851/1906|French, Edwin D. 
1851/1928)Frost, Arthur B. 
1868!1945|Gibson, Chas. Dana 


1819)1911|Ball, Thomas 
1863/1938|Barnard, George Grey 
1865|1925|Bartlett, Paul W. 
1867!1915|Bitter, Karl T. 
1871(|1941|Borglum, Gutzon 
1868)1922|\Borglum, Solon H. 
1871/1924|Brenner, Victor D. 
1865)1919|Brooks, Richard E. 
1814/1886|Brown, Henry K. 
1857|1935|Bush-Brown, H. K. 
1860) 1920/Clark, Thomas 8. 
1814/1857|Crawford, Thomas 


1876)1925) Haskell, Ernest 
1849/1935] Hopson, SE FB. 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS 


1884) 1952)Davidson, Jo 
1877|1953/|Fraser, James E. 
1790/1852/|Frazee, John 

1850) 1931 /French, Daniel C. 
1862) 1929/Graffy, Charles 
1805/1852 |Greenough, Horatio 
1830/1908 |Hosmer, Harriet 
1868/1925 |Jaegers, Albert 
1843/1907/Kemeys, Edward 
1871/1935|Lukeman, Henry A. 
1863/1937 |MacMonnies, Fred, W. 
1858|1927|Marling, Philip 


1874)1948) Morgan, Wallace 
1840/1902) Nast, Thomas 
1863/1928 Outcault, Richard F. 
1741|1827| Peale, Charles W. 
1857/1926) Pennell, Joseph- 
1861/1933) Platt, Charles A. 
1853/1911) Pyle. Howard 
1877/1952| Robinson, Boardman 
1761)1817| Savage, Edward 
1833}1909) Smillie, James D. 
1867/1924| Watt. William G 
1885/1952] Webster, H. T. 
1852/1926) Wolf, Henry 
186211935! Zimmerman, Eugene 


1858/1938! Nobie, W. Clark 
1873) 1940) O’Connor, Andrew 
1844/1920] O'Donovan, William 
1870| 1935] Paulding, John 

1805] 1873] Powers, Hiram 
1867|1917| Pratt, Bela 

1868] 1929] Quinn, Edmona T. 
1829] 1904] Rogers, John 
1848/1907) St. Gaudens, Augustus 
1871|1922|Shrady, Henry M. 
1860]1936| Taft, Lorado 
1830/1910! Ward, J. Q. A. 


MUA NSIIRIQUAN, TATILINGTRIRTAT En A nnmne eee 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL LEADERS, FINANCIERS AND MERCHANTS 


1836|1892|Gould, Jay 


1 
1834/1916|Green, Henrietta(Hetty) 
Edward S§. 1 


1839|1897|Havemeyer, ‘Theo. A. 
183811916'Hill, James J. 


an, Geo. M. 
1839/1937) Rockefeller, John D 
186211932!)Rosenwald, Julius 


~ 
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Noted Personalities—Operatic and Musical Composers 


Composers of Operatic, Instrumental and Vocal Music 


Adam, Adolphe C. (1803-1856) 
Albeniz, Isaac (1860-1909) 
Albert, Eugene d’ (1864-1932) 
Arditi, Luigi (1822-1903) 

Arne, ‘Thos. A. (1710-1778) 


Audran, Edmond here 1901 
1685-1750 

Balfe, Michael W. (1808-1870 

Barbieri, Carlo B. (1822-1867 
(1784-1858) 


Bayer, J 1852-1913) 
Bazin, att a E. J. (1816-1878) 


B Enrico (1836-1 ) 

Binder, Karl (1816-1860 
ishop, Henry R. (1786-1855) 

Bizet, Georges (1838-1875) 


Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918) 
Bond, Garrie Jacobs ey 


fer 


, Reginald 
DeKoven, g (3544-1898) 


Delahye, Leon J., Jr. 


fin, Charles (1745-1814) 
pip. Albert 1. (1829-1908) 
Bae Ase) 


orn, Heinrich, L. E. (1804-1892) 
pores Francois C. T. t 1837-1924) 
Dufresne, Alfred: (1822-1863) 
Dukas, Paul (1865-1935) | 
Duprez, Gilbert L. a Vitel 


r, Bdward (1857-1934 
es Julian (1855-1910) 
Erlanger, Camille (1863-1919) 
Charles 5. (18702) 


Gay. John (1685-1732) 

Geisier, Paul (1856-1919) 
Genee, Franz F. R. (1823-1895) 
Gershwin, George (1898-1937) 
Gervais, Charles H. Gera 
Giacomelli,Geminiano (1686-1743 
Girard, Narcisse (1797-1860) 
Glazunoyv, Alex. (1865-1936) 
Gleason. Frederick G. (1848-1903) 
Glinka, Michael I. (1803-1857) 
Glover. John W (1815-1900) 
Gluck, Christoph W. (1714-1787) 


Hewitt, James 
Hiller, Ferdinan 


1 
. t T. (1776-1822) 
Hofman, Heinrich K. (1842-1902) 


886) 

Engelb. (1854-1921) 
-1931) 

Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) 
Jarno, Georg (1868-1920 
Jonas, Emile (1827-1905 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Kern, Jerome (1885-1945) 
Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovarovic, Karel (1862-1920) 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831) 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1892) 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) 
Kulenkampff, Gustav(18 49-1921) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 
Lacombe, Louis T. (1818-1884) 
Lalo, Eduard V. A, (1823-1892) 
Langer, Ferdinand (1839-1905) 
Langert,Johann A. A.(1836-1920) 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) 
Lazarus, Gustav (1861-1920) 


Lecoca, Alexandre C. reer 


Lefebvre, Charles E. (1843-1917 
Lehar, Franz (1870-1948) 
Lenepveu, Charles F. errr sey 
Leoncavallo, Ruggiero (1858-1919) 
Leroux, Xavier H. N. (1863-1919) 
Leslie, Henry D. (1822-1896) 
Lesuer, Jean F. (1760-1837) 
Leveridge, Richard (1670-1758) 
Lindner, Bugen (1858-1915) 
Lishin, Grigory A. (1854-1888) 
Liszt, Franz (1811-1886) 
Litolif, Henry C. (1818-1891) 
Loder, Edward J. (1813-1865) 
Loeffier, Chas. M. (1861-1935) 
Luders. Gustav C. (1865-1913) 


Lully, Jean Baptiste (1632-1687) ° 


MacDowell, Edw. A. (1861-1908) 
Macfarren, Sir George( 1813-1887) 
1845-1924) 
Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911) 
Mancinelli, Luigi (1848-1921) 
Mangold, Karl L. A. (1813-1889) 
Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1907) 
Maretzek, Max (1821-1897) 
Mariani, Angelo (1822-1873) 
Marty, Georges E. (1860-1908) 
Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1945) 
Mascheroni, Edoardo f 1859-1941) 
Masse, Victor F. M. (1822-1884) 
Massenet, Jules E. F. (1842-1912) 
Mathieu, Emile (1844-1883) 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809-47) 
Mercadante, Giuseppe(1795-1870) 
Mermet, Auguste (1810-1889) 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1864) 
Milloecker, Karl (1842-1899) 
Montemezzi, Italo (1876-1952) 
Monteverdi, Claudio (1567-1643) 
Moscheles, I. (1794-1870) 
Moszkowski, Moritz (1854-1925) 
Moussorgsky, Modeste (1839-81) 
Mozart. Wolfgang A. (1756-1791) 
Muehldorfer. W. K. (1836-1919) 
Mueller, Peter (1791-1877) 
Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1834) 
Nessler, Victor E. (1841-4890) 
Nesvers, Josef (1842-1914) 
Nevin, Ethelbert (1862-1901) 
Nicolai, Otto (1810-1849) 
Niedermeyer, Louis (1802-1861) 


Pabst, Au 
Pacini, Giovanni (1796-1867) 
Claude J. (1801-1866) 
Palestrina, Giovanni 
Paris, Claude J. (1801-1866 
Parker, Horatio W. (1863-1920) 
Ponabieal, Giovanni B. (1710-1736) 
Peri, Jaco; (1561-1630) 
Persiani, Guiseppe (1804-1869) 
Philador, Francois A. (1726-1795) 
Pinsuti, Ciro (1829-1888 
Tianauetic Robert (1850-1902) 
Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831) 
Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886 
Poniatowski, Joseph M. (1816-73) 
Pougin, Arthur (1834-1921) 
Prevost, Eugene P. (1809-1872) 


Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910) 
Reinhardt, Heinrich (1865-1922) 
Remy, W. A. W. M. (1831-1898) 
Respighi, Ottorino (1879-1937 
Reyer, Louis E. E. R. (1823-1909) 
Ricci, Federigo (1809-1877) 
Rimsky-Korsakov,N. (1844-1908) 
Ritter, Alexander (1833-1896) 
Rossini, GioacchinoA. (1792-1868) 
Rubinstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 
Saint-Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921) 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) 
Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
Scharwenka, Franz X. (1850-1924) 
Schoenberg, Arnold (1875-1951) 
Schubert, Franz P. (1797-18268) 
Schulz, August (1837-1909) 
Schulz-Beuthen, Hein (1838-1915) 
Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Serpette, Gaston (1846-1904) 
Severac, Deodat de (1873-1921) 
Seyfried, Ignaz X. (1776-1841) 
Sgambati, Giac. (1843-1914) 
Siboni, Erik A. W. (1828-1892) 
Sinding, Christian (1856-1941) 
Smetana, Friedrich (1824-1884) 
Solomon, Edward (1853-1895) 
Sommer, Hans (1837-1922) 
Sousa, John Philip (1854-1932) 
Spinelli, Niccla (1865-1909) 
Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) 
Spontini, Gasparo L. (ATs sae 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915) 
Stradella, Alessandro (1645-1681) 
Straus, Oskar (1871-1954) 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. 1 1800) 
Strauss, Johann, Jr. (1825-1899 
Strauss, Joseph (1827-1870). 
Strauss, Richard (1864-1949) 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur S.(1842-1900) 
Suppe, Franz von (1820-1895) 
Szymanowski, Karol Osta aee 
Tausig, Karl ee a 1) 
Thalberg, S. (1812-1871) 
Thomas, Ambroise_(1811-1896) 
Thomas, Arthur G. eee 
Thomas, Chas. L. A. (1811-1896 
Thome, Francis (1850-1909) 
Thuille, Ludwig (1861-1907) 
Torchi, Luigi (1853-1920) 
Tschaikovsky,PeterI. (1840-1893) 
Tschirch, Friedrich W. (1818-92) 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901) 
Viotti, Giovanni B. (1753-1824) 
Vivaldi, Antonio (1675-1741) 
Vogel, Charles L. A. (1808-1892) 
Volkman, Robert (1815-1883) 
Wagener, Richard (1813-1883) 
Wallace. William V. (1813-1865) 
Weber, Carl Maria v. (1786-1826) 
Weill, Kurt (1900-1950) 
Weitzmann, Karl F. (1808-1880) 
Wieniawski, Henri (1835-1880) 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1825) 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) 
Wolf-Ferrari, KE. (1876-1948) 
Woodworth, Samuel ‘ (1785-1842) 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) 

Zichy, Geza (1849-1919) 


Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 


Important Composers and their 
- Except for a few well known operas, titles are in English. 
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GEORGES BIZET, 1838-1875 

Carmen 

Don Procopio 

Fair Maid of Perth 

Pearl Fishers 

GAETANO DONIZETTI, 

1797-1848 


Elixir of Love 

Lucrezia Borgia 

Maria Stuart 

Marino Faliero 

Lucia di Lammermoor 
Daughter of the Regiment 
Lin of Chamonix 

Don Pasquale 


CHARLES GOUNOD, 1818-1893 
Faust 
Romeo and Juliet 


PIETRO MASCAGNI, 1863-1945 
Cavalleria Rusticana 

L’Amico Fritz 

ed Rantzau 


i 
Tsabeau 


JULES MASSENET, 1842-1912 
Nea 


Sapho 

Cendrillon 

Juggler of Notre Dame 
Don Quixote 

Cleopatra 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS 
MOZART, 1756-1791 
Abduction from the Harem 
Marriage of Figaro 


Noted Personalities—Important Composers and their Operas 


Don Giovanni 
Cosi fan Tutte 
Magie Flute 


GIACOMO PUCCINI, 1858-1924 
La Boheme 

Manon Lescaut 

Tosca 

Madame Butterfly 

Girl of the Golden West 
La Rondine_ 

Sister Angelica 

Il Tabarro 

Gianni Schicchi 
Turandot 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, 1844-1908 
Snow Maiden 

Sadko 

Tsar’s Bride 

Golden Cockerel 


CHAS. CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 
1835-1921 


Samson and Delilah 
Henry VIII 

Phyrne 

Helen 


GIOACCHINO ROSSINI, 
1792-1868 


Italian in Algiers 
Sigismondo 
Barber of Seville 
Otello 

La Cerentola 
Armida 

Lady of the Lake 
Semiramide 
William Tell 


RICHARD STRAUSS, 1864-1949 
Salome 
Elektra 


Operas 


Coe 
oman without a Shadow 
Ariadne on Naxos 


Arabella 
Egyptian Helen 
PETER TSCHAIKOVSKY 
1840-1893 


Don Carlo 


Meistersinger von Nuremberg 
Lohengrin 


Siegfried 
Gotterdimmerung 

(Twilight of the Gods) 
Tristan and Isolde 
Parsifal 


Principal Foreign Operas and their Composers 
Titles are chiefly in English. A few light operas are included. 


L’Africaine—Meyerbeer 
Alceste—Gluck 
Almira—Handel 

Andrea Chenier—Giordano 
Anna Bolena—Donizetti 
Armiida—Handel 
Armide—Gluc’ 

Bartered Bride—Smetana 

Bat (Fledermaus)—J. Strauss 
Beatrice & Benedict—Berlioz 
Beggar Student—Millocker 
Beggar’s Opera—Gay 

Belle Helene—Offenbach 
Benvenuto Cellini—Berlioz 
Berenice—Handel 
Boccaccio—Von Suppe 
Bohemian Girl—Balfe 

Boris Godounov—Moussorgsky 
Billy Budd—Britten ; 
Caliph of Bagdad—Boieldieu 
Capulets & Montagues—Bellini 
Carmen—Bizet 

Castor & Pollux—Rameau 
Cendrillon—Isouard 

Chimes of Normandy—Planquette 
Chocolate Soldier—Oscar Straus 
Clari—Bishop 

Count of Luxemburg—Lehar 
Curious Woman—Wolf-Ferrari 
Daughter of Mme. Angot—Lecocg 
Damnation of Faust—Berlioz 
Dead City—Korngold 

Dido & Aeneas—Purcell 
Dictator—Krenek 
Dinorah—Meyerbeer 

Edipus Rex—Stravinsky 
Erminie—Jacobowski 
Euryanthe—Von Weber 
Evangeline—Leroux 

Fair Maid of Perth—Bizet 
Fedora—Giordano 
Fidelio—Beethoven 

Fra Diavolo—Auber 

Francesco da Rimini—Zandonai 


Free Lance (Freischuetz)—Von 
Weber 

Gioconda—Ponchielli 

Goyescas—Granados . 

Griselda—Scarlatti 

Gypsy Baron—J. Strauss 

Hamlet—Thomas 

Hansel & Gretel—Humperdinck 

Huguenots—Meyerbeer 

Iphigenia in Aulis—Gluck 

Iphigenia in Tauris—Gluck 

Jewels of the Madonna—Wolf- 
Ferrari : 

Jewess—Halevy 

Jocelyn—Godarad 

Johnny Spielt Auf—Krenek 

Khovanchina—Moussorgsky 

Koenigskinder—Humperdinck 

Lady Macbeth of Mensk—Shosta- 
kovich 

Lakme—Delibes 

Life for the Czar—Glinka 

Louise—Charpentier 

Love of 3 Kings—Montemezzi 

Love of 3_Oranges—Prokofiev 

Macheth—Bloch 

Mme. Chrysantheme—Messager 

Mme. Favart—Offenbach 

Mme, Sans-Gene—Giordano 

Manru—Paderewski 

Marouf—Rahbaud 

Martha—Flotow 

Mefistofele—Boito 

Merry Widow—Lehar 

Merry Wives of Windsor—Nicolai 

Mignon—Thomas 

Mona Lisa—Von_Schillings 

Monna Vanna—Fevrier 

Nell Gwynne—Planquette 

Nightingale—-Stravinsky 

Norma—Bellini 

Oberon—Von Weber 

Oracle—Spontini 

Orpheus & Eurydice—Gluck 


Orpheus in Hell—Offenbach 

Pagliacci—Leoncavallo 

Palestrina—Pfitzner 

Paul & Virginia—Kreutzer 

Pearl Fishers—Bizet 

Pelleas & Melisande—Debussy 

Peter Grimes—Britten 

Poor Jonathan—Millocker 

Postillion of Longjumeau—Adam 

Prince Igor—Borodin 

Prophet—Meyerbeer 

Puritans—Bellini 

Queen of Sheba—Goldmark 

Resurrection—Alfano 

Robert the Devil—Meyerbeer 

Roi d’Ys (Le)—Lalo 

Rosamunde—Gialdini 

Rossignol—Stravinsky 

Russlan & Ludmilla—Glinka 

Ruy Blas—Marchetti 

Sakuntala—Alfano 

Schwanda the Bagpiper—Wein- 
berger 

Secret Marriage—Cimarosa 

Secret of Suzanne—Wolf-Ferrari 

Sonambula—Bellini 

Stradella—Flotow 

Poa pp gears b 
ales of Hoffman—Offenbach 

Teodora—Scarlatti 

Tiefland—d’ Albert 

Trumpeter of Saeckingen— 
Kaiser 

Vestal—Mercadante 

Vida Breve (La)—de Falla 

Village Romeo & Juliet—Delius 

Violanta—Korngold 

Wanda—Dvorak 

War & Peace—Prokofiey 

White Lady—Boieldieu 

Winter’s Tale—Bruch 

Wozzeck—Berg 

Zampa—Herold > 

Zaza—Leoncavallo 


Gilbert and Sullivan Light Operas 
W. 8. Gilbert, librettist, 1836-1911. Arthur Ss. Sullivan, composer, 1842-1900, 


Thespis, 1871 Patience, 1881 
Trial by Jury, 1875 Iolanthe, 1882 
The Sorcerer, 1877 Princess Ida, 1884 
H. M.S. Pinafore, 1878 The Mikado, 1885 
The Pirates of Penzance, 1880 Ruddigore. 1887 


| The Yeomen of the Guard, 18388 
The Gondoliers, 1889 
| Utopia, Lid., 1893 

The Grand Duke, 1896 
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Noted Personalities—American Composers; Explorers 
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Operas by American Composers 


Atal as the Night Visitors— 


Pniry lost to the Ball—Menotti 
Azora—Henry K. Hadley 
Barrier—Jan Meyrowitz” 

Bride Elect—John P. Sou: 
Canterbury Pilgrims—De oven 
Cleopatra’s Night—Hadley 
Consul—Gian-Carlo Menotti 
Cyrano de _Bergerac—Damrosch 
Cyrano de Bergerac—Herbert 
Daughter of Forest—A. Nevin 
Deep SMS ae ue 
Deseret—Dudley 

Devil & a Panler Welster—Moore 
Down in the Valley—Kurt Weill 
El Capitan—Sousa 

Emperor Jones—Gruenberg 
Fairyland—Horatio Parker 
Four Saints in 3 Acts—Thomson 


Garrick—Albert Stoessel 
Giants in the Harth—Moore 
Golden Butterfly—Reg. De Koven 
ht tenet) Gal be Se aa 
Island God—Menotti 

Jack & Beanstalk—-Gruenberg 
Judith—Geo. W. Chadwick 
King’s Henchman—D. Taylor 

Si ead of Sleepy Hollow—Mar- 


kK 
Light from St. Agnes—Harling 
Madeleine—Victor Herbert 
Man Without a Country— 
Damrosch 


“Maria Malibran—R. R. Bennett 


Medium—Menotti 

Merry Mount—Howard Hanson 
Mona—Horatio Parker 
Montezuma—Frederick Gleason 
Natoma—Victor Herbert 


Old Maid & Thief—Menotti 
Pipe of Desire—Frank Converse 
Peter Ibbetson—Deems Taylor 
Poia—Arthur Nevin 

Porgy & Bess—Gershwin 
Red Feather—De Koven 
Regina—Blitzstein 

Rip van Winkle—De Koven 
Robin Hood—De Koven 
Scarlet Letter—Damrosch 
Shanewis—Chas. W. Cadman 
Tabasco—Cadman 
Tammany—Hewitt 
Telephone—Menotti 

Tender Land—Aaron Copland 
Thelma—Coleridge-Taylor 
Transatlantic—Geo. Antheil 
Witch of Salem—Cadman 


Early Explorers of the Western Hemisphere 
VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Columbus was born in Genoa, Italy; sailed for Spain. 
1492—First voyage. Discovered San Salvador, Rum Cay, Cuba, Hispaniola (San Domingo). 


1498—Second voyage, first part. Discovered Dominica, Guadalupe, Marigalante, Montserrat, Antigua, 
San Martin, Santa Cruz, Virgin Islands. 


1494—-Second voyage, second part coe having remained in the Western hemisphere). Discovered 
Jamaica, Isles near Cuba, Isle of Pines, La Mona. 


1498 Third voyage. Discovered Trinidad, South America mainland, Gulf of Para (Orinoco River). 


1502—Fourth voyage. Discovered St. Lucia, Guanja off Honduras, Cape Gracias a Dios (Honduras); 
Veragua, Puerto Bello, Almirante (Isthmus of Panama). 


OTHER EXPLORERS 


A.D, Explorer aly ae Discovery or Exploration 
VON CADDG Ns .teb ane xs ~e'e a's wietese Italian-English....... Cape Breton Isl., Cape Race 
John and Sebastian Cabot...... Italian-English....... Canada 
Pedro Aly. Cabral. ............ Portuguese.......... Brazil 
Vincente Pingon.. 20.05 see. oe ESAS ae as sates wieis Brazil 
Gaspar Corte-Real............. pocepee Prat On RES ee Labrador 
Rodrigo de Bastidas........... HAUSE a me vayecedehs as Central America 
.|Amerigo Vespucci...........++ Pealtaar PORTNGHSREL: .|South America 
Vasco N. de Balboa............ Spanlahivsvaiaca ceisc cus Pacific Ocean 
Juan Ponce de Leon........... MPBNIBN crisis an sieeiies Florida 
Suse Solin Ss Soiree s siete: seis wie Spanish cise. ature Rio de la Plata 
Alonso de Pineda............5> SpARISN Seca ee ss cress Mouth of Mississippi 
Hernando Cortes......... 5p Gia al IPOS Pevevers ai sissate'e 5 Mexico 
Hernando Magellan............ Portugese Ce oie te Straits of Magellan, Tierra del Fuego 
Gio. da Verrazzano..... Sinners Italian-French....... Atlantic Coast-New York harbor 
. |Sebastian Cabot. .........:.5++ Italian-Spanish.......|Rio de la Plata (river) 
Alfonso de Souza. ..........+.. Portuguese. ... .|Rio de Janiero (river) 
Francisco Pizzaro. Spanish . Peru 
Jacques Cartier... . French Canada, Mont Real 
Pedro de Mendoza Spanish Buenos Aires (river) 
Francisco de Ulloa. Spanish . |California coast 
.|Hernando de Soto. Spanish. ..|Mississippi River near Memphis 
Marcos de Niza..:.... Teallan-Spaish . .\Southwest (now U. 8.) 
. .|Francisco V, de Coronad INES Cctarci siete ef ace Southwest (now U. 8.) 
..|Hernando d’Alarcon. . . Spanish Wai ieriee at vehales Colorado River 
,-|Garcia, de L, Cardenas. . BES PARISI O28 5-t8 acc anoresesars: Grand Canyeu of the Colorado 
..|Francisco de Orellana.... STS PABIBD LFS Uastsiecesleerere Amazon River 
..|Juan Rodriquez Cabrillo........ Portuguese-Spanish. . . (San Diego harbor 
.|Pedro Menendez....../........> Spanish 46 We lerw, viele e's St. Augustine 
Pedro Marqguez...........6....4+ BATIBO ja eais ee ie Chesapeake Bay 
Martin Frobisher.............. mg lish ot) sacn cteras Frobisher's Bay, Canada 
‘| Francis Drake ti.n0 02:5. ..0<a OD GMBH SE 3) ane tery te California coast 
Antonio a’ Espejo............. Spanish... .s.e ee Southwest (named New Mexico) 
Amanas & Barlow (for Raleigh).,/English............. Virginia 
.|Sir Waiter Raleigh's men....... POOPUGLG Aiserec cc cane Roanoke Isl., N. C. 
Sir Walter Raleigh............. MUCUS s Shartte tok usa Orinoco River 
Bartholomew Gosnold.......... ENS ety city bee oss Martha's Vineyard and Massachusetts 
_|Samuel de Champlain....... aie, ETOMGH Aust he sis batt Canadian interior, Lake Champlain 
604 Samuel de Champlain......... PUEIONCH sc salevalerel ois lerescn'p Mt. Desert Island 
GOT 335" Capt. John Smith.............. (Minglish's 5 iil dacoaven Atlantic coast 
1609-10..|/Henry Hudson............. ...|English-Duteh....... Hudson River; Hudson's Bay 
1634..... JEAN NicOleb. owe ei viens EGNOS <5 o8 oi etlase aioe Lake Michigan; Wisconsin 
1659-68. .|Groseilliers and Radisson....... TORCH css chara .|Upper Mississippi, Hudson Bay 
1669-82. .| Robert. i asd de la a me reac J tatvatin vcs Gace MAiesiashy pi never 
¥ olliet—Jacques Marquette|French...... 
pi eee pode F a ¢ French Falls of St. Anthony 


Louis Hennepin............5-. 
...|Italian-Spanish. Southwest (now U. 8.) 


Bering Strait; Alaska 


— Vitus Bering... oz... :|Danish-Russian 

tae oo V. de la verehdrye:.. Canadian Me Red River, Lake Winnipeg 
1766-68. .|Jonathan Carver. English .|West to St. Pierre River 

GOSe. Gaspar de Portoia. . Spanish .|Golden Gate Bay 
1775.....|Bruno Hecata..... .|Spanish.... ..,|Pacific Coast; Oregon 
WTSac6 6 Capt. James Cook. e(englishisr: 205 uw ve Canadian west coast 
1792....°|George Vancouver. Bip D114 bt eae aren Canada west coast: 
1792.....|Robert Gray....... SPATEPIOATY 50 55s sve 5 Columbia River 
2793 2. re Alexander Mackenzie SW MURME NESE (5s cp ain) elem Canadian west 
1804-06. . Be Lewis, Wm. American. .2. 0.05. Missouri-Columbia Rivers 
Hel MS. Bornes EE American Rockies; Pike’s Peak 


-|Rockies, California 


Rockies; Pacific Coast 


ts bes SE LORDS. LW 
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Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


Personalities of Stage, Screen, Radio, Television 


Actors, Actresses, Compusers, Dancers, Musicians, Producers, Radio-TV Performers, Singers 
Source: Latest authentic records as of Dec. ‘1, 1954 


Name 


A 
.)...|Asbury Park, N. J.... 
Abbott George me, *|Salamanca, N. Y...-- 
Abel, Walter..... ..2.{8t. Paul, Minn......- 
Abner ae Goff) .. a eiseee ore 


Toronto, Canada 
Cambridge, Mass..... 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Allen, 

Allen, Gracie.......- 
Allen, ae a aiey.: 
Allen, Steve......... 


,|Birmingham, Al: 


Andrews, sae Collins, Miss...... mh 
Ce eiator ai - Minneapolis, Minn. 
Maxene. Minneapolis, Minn... 


Pate virre sels.csio..owo 0 Minneapolis, Minn. . . 
andy tC. J. * Correll) ; (Peoria, TM... s.s0e 


Arden, Eve.......... 
Arlen, Richard....... 
Armstrong, Louis..... 
Armstrong, Robert. . 
Arnaz, Desi.......... 
Arnold, Edward. .>... 
Arnt, Charles...-.... 
Arrau, Claudio 39 
Arthur, Jean.. 
Astaire, Fred 
Astor, Mary.. 


Tioga, Texas......... 


Ayres, Lew...... oak Minneapolis, Minn. 


B 
Bacall, Lauren.....,./New xork, N. ¥...., 
Baccaloni, Salvatore, ,| Rome, Italy......... 
Baclanova, Olga. 
Bacon, Irving . Joseph, Mo,...... 
eee Rr 
Bainter, Fay 8 geles, Ca 
Baker, Belle...... ‘|New York, N.Y. 1.2: 
Baker, Josephine,.... St. Louis, Mo........ 
Baker, Kenny........|Monrovia, Calif...... 
Baker, Phil...... 2... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1898 
Balanchine, George... |St. Petersburg, Russia,| 1904 
Ballard, Kaye......,.|West Cleveland, Ohio.|..... 
Ball, Lucille........ .|Jamestown, N. Y..... 1911 
Bampton, Rose...... Cleveland, Ohio...... 1909 
Bancroft, George..... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1882 
Bankhead, Tallulah.. ,|Huntsville, Ala....... 1903 
Bannister, Harry....,|Holland, Micn.......)...., 
Bara, Theda......... Cincinnati, Ohio.....|,.... 
Bari, Lynn....... .|Roanoke, Va......... 
Barnett. Vincent. .... Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Barrat, Robert...... . |New York, N. 
Barrett, Edith. ‘ 


Barrett, Shella. . 

Barrie, Wendy. . 
Barry, Don (Red) 
Barrymore, Diana 


Bracken, Eddie 
Bradley, Grace....... 
Brailowsky, Alexander 
Brando, Marlon 
Branzell, Karin. 


Stockholm, Swede: 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Swampscott, Mass.... 


Sewecee 


Bruce, Virginia....... 
Brusiloff, Nat..... .|R 
Brynner, Yul... a 

Buchanan, Jack 
Buloff, Joseph 
Burke. Billie. ... 
Burnette, Smiley 
Burns, Bob.... 
Burns, George 
Burrows, Abe... aie 
Burton, Richard..... 
Bushman, Francis X.. 
Buttons, Red........ 
Buzzell, Eddie....... 
Byington. Spring..... 


yn, N. 
Colo. Springs, Sh hoe nie 


Barrymore, Ethel...,~|Philadelphia, Pa... ... c 

Barrymore, John, Jr..|Beverly Hills, Calif... 32||Cabot, Bruce. _.|Carlsbad, N. Mex estore 
Barrymore, Lionel... ,|Philadelphia, Pa...... 1878}|Caesar, Sid. . . mkers, N. Y 1922 
Barthelmess, Richard . |New York, N. Y¥.....} 1897||Cagney, James 1904 
Bartholomew, Freddie,|London, England..... 924||Calhern. Louis 1895 
Barton, James....... Gloucester, N. J...... 189¢)|Calloway, Cab .| 1907 
Basie, Count (Wm). ;|Red Bank, N. J.. 1906|/Calvet, Corinne ‘ 1926 
Baxter, Anne........ Michigan City, Ina. : 1923 Cameron,Rod. . . Calgary, Alb., Canada| 1912 
Beal, John....-....... Joplin, Mo........... 1909||Canova. Judv........ Jacksonville, ‘Fl la....-}| 1916 
Beecham, Thomas... ‘|England Mice oncurye ete one 1879||Cantelli, Guido. ..... Novarra, Italy ....... 1921 
Beecher, Janet....... Jeiferson Phy, Mo.. 1887||Cantor, Eddie........ peveee}] 1892 
Beery, Noah, Jr...... New York, N.Y. .05 1915)'Capra, Frank R......|Palermo, Italy.......| 1897 


9||De Carlo, Yvonne.... 


Chaplin. a 
harisse, Cyd.. 


Chatterton, Ruth. . 
Che 


shington, D. C.. 
—. Ohio. oitege 


w. Calif 
Philadelphia, Pa 
San Antonio, Tex..... 


n, Jeanne. Or 
Crawford, Broderick: . 
Crawtord, Joan 
Crawford, oe 


Lon “read paaie 


rion Suites 
at. Kavier....... 


Culver, Roland pitas 
Northampton. Mass. 


Prestatyn, No. Wales. 
yeh ag cnitord. id dana 


Dagmar (Virgii 
Ruth Egnor).... 
Dahli, Arlene 


*|Minneapolis, Minn. ... 


Danes! 


Laraine 
De Camp, Rosemary.. 


DeHaven, Gloria..... 
2||de Havilland, Olivia: : 
94|| Dekker, Albert 
de Los Angeles, Victoria Spat 
eS 


Denn. 
Derek, Jo ne 5p As 


Devine, 
de Wilde, Brandon.. 
de eae Billy. es 


Dooley, y 
orn, Philip 
Doro, Marie 
Dorsey, Jimm: .|Mahanoy Plane, Pa.. 
Dorsey, Tommy .|Mahanoy Plane, Efe 
Douglas, Kirk........ i 1917 
Douglas, peleyy) soaps Sepaiote 1901 
Douglas, Paul........|Philadelphia, Pa...... 7 
Dow, Peggy.........|/Columbia, Miss...... 1928 
owling, Eddie...... 1894 
Downey, Morton..... 1902 
94||Dragonette, Jessica... rey 
rake, Alfred....... Ss) TOUS, No Xs divvelerasie 1914 
Drake, Betsy..... Be 4923 
Draper, Paul......... 1911 
Draper. Ruth........ 1889 
rew, Ellen,........ 1915 
Dumbrille, Douglas...|Hamilton, Ont., Can..|..... 
Duncan, Rosetta..... , Calit,...| 1900 
Duncan, Todd.......|Danville, Ky........ 1900 
Duncan, Viyian...... «eee| 1902 
z i , Tl -| 1910 
1875 
1905 
unne, Irene... . 1904 
1||Dunnock, Mildred seams 
Durante, Jimmy. - Sen rae 6 1893 
Durbin, Deanna..... sooo} 1922 
Duryea, Dan..... mate ins, N..Y...| 1907 
Dvorak, ADB. ....5.. Nif¥nes 1912 
K 
Easton, Florence.....|England.............|.2.-- 
Eckstine, Billy.......|Pittsburgh, Pa......, 1914 
Eddy, Nelson..... ists 1901 
E , Alan,,...../New York, N. Y..... 1900 
Edwards, Cliff....... wees 
Edwards, Joan..... «-|New York, N. ¥..... 1920 
Edwards, Ralph..,... Merine, Colo......... 1913 
Eggerth, Marta...... pudapost: Hungary...| 1916 
levsky, Andre..,.. Russia... 5 s4-sscig a <1ba ll nae 
Eldridge, Florence.... Brooklyn. N. Y.......| 1901 
Ellington, Duke......|Washington, D. C,...| 1899 
Elliott, Bill.......... Pattonsburg, Mo.....|..... 
Ellison, James. . .-|Guthrie Center, Iowa.|..... 
Elman, Mischa. % Beoeeee| 1891 
7||Hlsom, Isobel. . = 1893 
Emerson, Faye. 1917 
Erikson. Leif, . 1914 
Erwin, Stuart........|Squaw Valiey, Calit...)..... 
Etting, Ruth.. = 1907 
Evans, Dale.. -|Uvalde, Tex,.... -| 1918 
Evans, Mauri .|Dorchester, Engiand..| 190% 
VARS, WAIDME o%.. 3 stesla.e sistent ete ee ato sioiete 
Evelyn, Judith....... Seneca, S. Dak.. --| 1913 
Ewell, Tom.......... Owensboro, Ky. 1909 
Eythe, William Beene MAIS) PB scscistneias 1918 
F 
Fabray, Nanette..... 1922 
Fadiman, Clifton..... aav ee wsileiewiee 
Fairpanks, Doug., Jr..\New York, N. Y..... 1909 


we ee - 


wet Yh ge 


Name Birthplace 


aa See 
Falkenburg, Jinx.....|Barcelona, Spain.....| 1919||Gorcey, Leo B....... 
Farley, Morgan. -}/Mamaroneck. N. ¥Y...| 1901||}Gordon, Kitty..... 3 
Farrar, Geraldine .|Mel , MASS... 00% ata pane a 
Farrell, Charles i fare ences 


Greene, Richard... ... 
Greenwood, Charlotte. 


5 ‘ate, 

n, Dic! ios: 8" tetaington. Wirwsniaite 
Ford, Glenn. ../Quebee, Canada...... 5 
Ford, “Senator” 

Ward '..2ci sss as > ( Brooklyn, N.Y. . 2.6: 
Forrest. Anne........|Denmark.........-.. 


Forrest, Sally. ..|/Sap Diego, Calif..... 

Forsythe, John... 5 : cae 

4 rapt, Tex 

. | Lye, urbridge, Eng. 
Atlan — Ga. 


Pate ee A, — 
Francescatti, Zino Lilli] New York. N.Y: 190 
Francen, Victor....../Framce............+04+: ees cess,|Grosse Pte Park, Mich. +4 
Francis, Arlene . : 


Francis, Kay.... 
Frawley, William... ..|B 
Freeman. Mona...-,.|Baltimore. Md....... 
Friganza, Trixie,.....|Grenola, Kan........ 
Frimi, Rudolf...222.: 


a a dnd. S24 1906 
1905 a H 


Frisco, Joe... .. «ee++| Rock Island, I,.....}+.5., 

Froman, Jane..... uis, Mo.......-. 

Furness, Petty. aistsieia Na Rieck 6 ale 

alain em.,|Berlin, Germany..... 

Gabin, ae coccece .| Villette, Paris, France, 

Gable, Clark......... Cadiz, Ohio.......... -Z 

Gahagan, Helen...... Boonton, N. J...,... | Sein: 
Galli-Curci, Amelita. ,|Milan, Italy. 0... 11: 1889 ||Hayes, aera Minor 1885 
Gabor, Hivaca seks (PRUMGADY Soil tie vis.k is cespore cers Hayes, Helen....., Ww: 1900 
Gabor, Magda... 1... pumgary Morgner y eee PRI 1916 
Gabor, Zsa Zsa....... RUMBA... cals on ee fees hee Hayes, Roland....... 1887 
Garbo, Greta. Sa cedaee Stockboun, Sweden, 1905 Haymes, Dick2 56.3% 

Garden, Mary...... .|Aberdeen. Scotland, 1877 |) Hayward, Louis....._. 1909 
Gardiner, vierinald .| Wimbledon, England. 1903 ||Hayward, Susan...... 1918 
Gardner, AV@.......+ ‘Smithfield, N. C...... +:..,|/Hayworth, Rita .... 1918 
Gargan, William, .. ; :|Brooklyn, 'N. oz 1905 ||Heatter, Gabriel...... 1890 
Garland, Judy. ......|Grand Rapids, Minn... 1923 ||Hedman, Martha..... 1888 
Garner, Peggy Ann... |Canton, Ohio.... 1932 || Heflin, Van..........| Walters, Okla...... 0. 1910 
Garraway, Dave.....|..5..0..000- .|London, England... |; 1912 
Garrett, Betty. Seattle, Wash ¥ 190 
Garson, Greer. 


Co, Down, No. Ireland 
San Francisco, Calif... 
:./Philadelphia, Pa... . 2: 

.|Chicago, Tl 


1908 |)Hempel, Frieda. . 
1893 ||Henderson, Skitch 
1906 ||Henie, Sonja. ... 
1931 ||Henreid, Paul.... 


Gaxton, Willia: 
Gaynor, Janet. 
Gaynor, Mitzi,. 


of 1908 
Gazzara, Ben........ New York, N. Visa ee 1930||Hepburn, Audrey..... 1929 
Geddes, Barbara Bebe New York, bind isa 1922||Hepburn, Katharine. . 1909 
Geer, Will,...... ....|Frankfort, ind ee ites 1902 ||Herbert, Evelyn...... 1898 
George, Gladys...... ge aten Maine. ..... .| 1904||Herman, Woody 1913 
George, Grace..... SiilNew York, N. ¥./../] 1879 Hersholt, Jean. 
Gerhardt, Elena...... Leipzig, Germany. 1885 || Hershfield, Harry. ‘Seles 1885 
Giannini, Dusolina. . .|Philaaeiphia. Pa.... 1904 || Hervey, Irene..... oer 
Gibson, Boot........|Tekamah, Nebr...... 1892 ||Hess Myra.......... 1890 
Gielgud, John..:.....|London, Engiana...:: 1904 || Bildegarde, ......... Petes 1906 
Gieseking, Walter... .|Lyons, France...... .| 1895 ...|Bramhall, England.. 1912 
Gigli, Beniamino..... Recanati, Italy...... i aah 3 hee Moines, Towa. meted 
Gilmore, Margalo.. ..|London, 'Bngland Bets 1897 || Hindemith, Paul. 1895 
Gingold, Hermione. , .|London, England... |! 1897 || Hines, Elizabeth. Wr cae 1899 
Gish, Dorothy....... Masaillon, Ohio... ..: 1898 || Hitchcock, Alfred J.::|London, England... _- 1899 
Gish, Lillian. ........ Springfield, Ohio Hobart, Rose.......- ¥ Wises 1906 
Givot, George........|/Omaha, Nebr........ Hoctor, Harrie’, fy 1907 
ade eich ‘ ie etfs ion Hodiak, John. ... aes 1915 
leason, Jackie. .|Brooklyn, Hofmann, ik Ci nen 
Gleason, James .|New York. N. Y ek: Bt as ieee 
Goddard, Paulette 5 Great Nook: 2 NY mn. 1918 
odfrey, ur -|New York, N. Y.....] 1903||Holliaay. Judy...... |New York NY. 
Golden, John. New York. N. ¥ Holliday, Judy... ee 2 Te gee 
Goldman, Edwin. -|Louisville, Ky... y, Bterling....|Cedartown, Ga... .. +f... 
Goldwyn, Samuel arsaw, Poland, ; Holm, Celeste........ 1919 
Golschmann, Vladimir|Paris, France. of) RODS ieee nh teeee 8la]arale ale teseeceec.| 1887 
Goodman, Benny..... Chicago, Ill..... .| 1909}|Holmes, Taylor...... SRUSnon +ee| 1872 
Goodrich, Edna...... Logansport, Ind Pag eee ear ci , +-| 1918 
Goossens, Eugene. |: .|ionaon, England... |. . 


Birthplace Born 
Ener ~| Vienna, Austria. ..... 1901 
se a aa 1892 
Batty hes .|Hitham, land.....}, 1903 
s .|Bainbridge, Ga....... 
opper, Edna Wallace|San alif. 
eats Brooklyn, N- Pa.. 


Hussey, Ruth 


Husing, Baw. B. (Ted)|New York, N. Y 
Hutchinson, Josephine penttle, Wash, . 


Hutton. Betty....... 


ng, 
Istomin, Eugene 
lturbi, Jose,.... 


J 
Jaffe, Sam....... 
Jagel, Frederick 
Jagger, Dean........ 
James, Dennis 5 
James, Harry 
Janis, Elsie. . 


‘|New on mi. ee aes 
> \|Chicago, Tl.......... 
. | Argentina 


‘|Detroit, Mich. . 


..|London, England. 


‘|Valencia, Spain.. 
.|New York, N. Y.. 
Y 


Cape Town, 8S. bgt 


le Creek, Mich: -; 
Edinburgh, Scotland... 


Name Birthplace Born 
Kirkland, Alexander. .|Mexico City, Mexico..|..... 
Kirkland, Muriel. .,..|Yonkers, N. Be seveee}| 1903 
Kirsten, Dorothy ee Montolair, N. 3.3.22: 1919 
Junction cl Kan 1919 

Columbia, 8. C....... 1928 

ienna, Austria...... 1891 

Horsforth, England 1911 

Strathroy, C; ‘a 1907 

Ridgewood, N. J..... 1910 

Brunn, Austria.......| 1897 

0; TS seeemate 1895 

. |St. Petersbure, “Rus... 901 

Vienna, Austria...... 1875 

jenna, Austria. 1900 

Toledo, Ohio..... 1885 

icago, Ill....... 1909 

. |Moscow, Russia. , 1899 

:|Rocky Mount. N: G.i} 1905 


..|/Hot § 8, ATK..... 
‘|Yorkville, 


. |Minneapolis Mint 1915 
:.|Lakeland, Fla........| 1913 
. |London, England...:. 1927 
New York, N. Y..... 1922 
Brooklyn, N .Y.....: 1930 
.|Verdun, France....... 1898 
ansas City, Mo..,..| 1882 
«|New York, etnias 
j Scarborough, England. 1899 
Detroit, Mich...... 1932 


1) 2] Ulverson. Engiland.... 
.|Lanuvio, Italy....... 
ee OLE aes London, England..... 


Jeffreys, ae otareris Goldsboro, N, C...... 1923 
Jenkins, Allen........ New York, N. Y.....{ 1890 ppg an eee ac Victoris, Australia. 
Jepson, Helen......,,|Titusville, Pa........ 1907 Ledeter Beanaiss eon 
Jeritza, Maria....... :|Brunn, Austria. ... 1: : 1887 ‘psy Rose Seattle, Wash 
Jessel, George... .::|New York, N. ¥.: 111] 1808/|"88,Opsy Rose. 5 BBN Aeon 
Johnson, Van........ Newport, R. 1916||T6 Galli 
Johnston, Johnny...) /|St. Lo G 1916 enne, Eva....|London, England..,..| 1899 
Jones, Allan. ..,...-..{Scranton, Pa.........|... ie pg seas DENS AOG Fore ae, Comets «| 1895 
Jones, Jennifer. . 2/2. !|Tulsa, Okia. 1277 °227! j5i5}i Leigh, Janet.» 0-0  anecting. Taki ee aie 
Jones, Spike......... ng Beach, Calif 1911) |e: dort, Erich. |||‘: Vienna, AUstrinea cine 1912 
Jory, Victor . +.» ..{|Dawson, Yukon, Can. 1902)! Teontovit h, Eugenie. M y RB doe! 
Joslyn, Allyn : Milford, Pa 1905 en 0 ie c go - (Moscow, aoe Tae ore -| 1894 
Jourdan, Louis....... Marseilles,:France....| 1921||rovant, erry. ver 20 | eieeaiiten, ae aa 
Judge, Arline........ Bridgeport. Conn.,... 1912||Teyene, Sam....’'.'°|New York, ¥o°T tT y907 
K Levey, Ethel......... San ranglaot Calif...) 1881 
Kaltenborn, Hans V. .|Milwaukee, Wis...... 1878] | Lewis, Pent Bee Washington, D. C: 1903 
METTLOXE AG IG UGS Ge oa aco Nahine Me chasse oe oe alftstos Fs ORLY iveineclehesess Newark, N. J........ 1926 
Kappel, Gertrude Germany............ 1895|| Lewis, Joe E......... New York, N. Y.....|-.... 
Karloff. one London, England...., 1887||Lewis, Monica....... Chicago, Iil......5... 
an Be 1893|| Lewis, Eeuert Qed cea fe otitis eal we iota ee ne 
Katims, Milton Brooklyn Vietaiers 1909||Lewis.3T Girelevilie, Ohio 
Kay, Beatrice ‘ew York, N. Y.....|..2:. Liberace. West Allis, Wis 
Kay, Lisan Conneaut, Ohio...... 1912/|Lichine, David Rostov, Russ 
Kaye, Buddy New York, Mere or 1918}| Lillie, Beatrice Toronto, Canada 
Kaye, Danny Brooklyn, N. Y 1913||Limon, Jose... . Mexico......... 
Kaye, Nora New York -Ne Main ois... Lindsay, Howard Waterford, N. 
Kaye, Sammy Cleveland, Ohio. 1910}| Lindsay, Margare' Dubuque, lowa 
Kaye, Sonya .|Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1934||/Linn, Bambi. .- .|Brooklyn 
Kazan, Elia Constantinople, Turk.|..... Lipton, Martha New York, N. Y 
Keane, Robt. Emmett] New York, N. Wives 1883}| List, Emanuel Vienna, Austria...... 
hi Salt Lake City, ater 1907||Litel, John eek Wigs. okies oes] 1894 
. |New York, N. X¥.....| 1902}|Lilo (Liliane Lewin)... /France.............. 1925 
Piqua, ener, sees 1896|| Littlefield, Lucien... . aa Ratoni Tex.. 1895 
Halifax, N. S........| 1909)| Livesey, Barrie....... Barry, So. Wales..... 1904 
u ..|Boston, Mass...... . | 1899||Livesey, Jack........ Barry, So. Wales..... 1901 
‘ .|Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1912||Livesey, Roger....... Barry, So. Wales..... 1906 
Kelly, Grace Philadelphia, Pa...... 1930||Livingstone, Mary....|Seattie, Wash........ 1909 
Kelly, Nancy...... ..|Lowell, Mass......... 1921}| Lloyd, Doris......... Liverpool, England...|..... 
Kelly, Patsy.......:. ips ates INE Wate arene x. Lloyd, Harold....... .|Buchard, Nebr....... 1893 
elly, Paul. oe wclaia~ Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1899|| Lockhart, Gene....,. London, Ont., Soci 1892 
Kennedy, Arthur..... Worcester, Mass.....| 1914||/Lockhart, June....... New York, N. Y..... 1925 
Kennedy, Madge..... Chicago; IN ose smile wee lies ase Lockwood, Margaret..|arachi, India....... 1916 
Kenton, Stan G Wichita, Kans,.... Loder, John. ........ London, England..... 1898 
Kenyon, Doris....... yyracuse, N. ¥..,.... Loesser, Frank....... New York, N. Y..... 1910 
Kerr, Deborah...... .|Helensburgh, Scotland Logan, Ella.......... Glasgow, Scotland....} 1913 
Kerr, Geoffrey. ......|London, a Logan, Joshua. . | Louisi: 
Kerr, John...... ....|New York, N. Y Lohr, Marie......... 
Kerry, Norman ...|Rochester, N. Y......].. Lollobrigida, Gina.... 
Keyes, Evelyn. ... Port Arthur, Tex.. Lombardo, Guy. 5 
Kibbee, Guy.........|Bl Paso, Tex....:: Lopez, Vincent. Brooklyn, N. Y.... 1898 
Kiepura, Jan......... IPOLANG fF .t7 cul oe Lorre, Peter. . - Rosenberg, Hunga 1904 
Kilgallen, Dorothy, .|Chicago, Ill....... Loring, Eugene Milwaukee, Wis... ee 
Kilian, Vietor........|Jersey City, N. J. Losch, Tilly Vienna, Austria 1902 
Kinch, Myra......... Los Angeles, Calit? Love, Bessie Midland, Tex 1898 
c UDMA Sat coseget Coventry, England Lowe, Edmund .|San Jose, Calif 1892 
eNTY sc. soe ; anburg, Va. Loy, Myrna .|Helena, Mont........ 1905 
King, een Woolf.. .|San Francisco, Call Luce, Claire......... 06 Syracuse, N. Y....... 1903 
King, Wayne..... Lugosi, Bela.,,...... Lugos, Hungary...... 1838 
Kingsford, Waiter: Tukas £3 Be eats Eee eats ees 
r. um ester Lauc! Allene, Ark.......... 
Fetpnls, ees. ‘ Lund, Johp.;...:.... Rochester, N. Y..... 1914 


Kirby, Michael. . 


brie t 
bint | 


inh) 


ul 
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Name 
Luna! -+- |Syracuse, 1b 7 Se Miranda, Carmen... . 
yn ae Milwa bo, Wie, 2221: 1993|/Mitehell, Guy... 21: 
Taupino, tda.....-.---|London, tng aati’. .| 19e||Mitehur, Robert’. ---[B 


Moiselvitch, Benno... 
arilyn 


Montgomery, George. . 
Sh token a ed al ance 1907 Montgomery, Robert.. 
MacGinnis, Niall... .. 


MacKenna. Kenneth... 
Macken, Walter...... 


ani, Anna. 
M oney. Will. . 
Main, Marjorie. 
Mare! see meaeie Racine, Wis........-. 


Marshall, Everett.... 
Marshall, Herbert.... 
Martin, i Dy 


Martini, Nin 
Martino-Rossi, Gius.. 
Marvenga, Ilse....... 
Marx, Arthur “Clarpo) 
Marx, Herbert (Zep a 
Marx, Julius(Groucho, 
Marx, Leonard(Chico) 


Mason, James....... 

Massey, Curt........ 

Massey, Ilona.,...... ungary 

Massey, Raymond....|Toronto. Canada. .... 
Massine, Leonide:.... Moscow, Russta...... 
Matthews, A. E...... Bridlington, England.. 
Matthews, Jessie..... London, Engiand..... 


Matthews, Lester... 


.|Nottingham, England. 
Matthison, Edith 


BWVTIH@. 5, soc ee-vie eye 
Mature, Victor.,.....|Louisville, Ky,........ 
Matzenauer, Margarete oat 5 ER 5 
Maude, Margery..... Wimbledon, Engtand.. 
Maxwell, Blsa........ 


Maxwell, Marilyn. 
May, Pamela. 


Mayer, Louis B. Newman, Claude... .. 


Maynard, Ken Nichols, Dudley Biot s 

Maynor, Ea rOuny: Niesen, Gertrude... .. 

Mayo, Virginia. . 

McBride, hi Jay 
ALOU aaiantsipetorwaisis % pei eae 


McCaffery, J. K. M 
McCallister, Lon..... 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


McCarey, Leo.......|Los Angeles, Calif. 
McCoy, Tim........: .-|Saginaw, Mich ...... : il 
eg ne Joan.. ait ladelphia, Pa...... ¥ Teens, Ceeanonly a oae 
McDonald, Marie. urgin, KY....c.ee.e A epee rae are 
MeDowall, Hod. -|London, "Soin eed Nugent, Edward. :; |: Re a a 1904 
and, George...|Dallas, Tex.......... 

McGee, Fibber....... Peoria, fll. ...222222, Nugent, Elliott... -|Dover. Ono... 8 
bite Me Peoria, Ill « 

cGee, Molly....... Orla, Ills:.), siesemite 

(Marian Jordan) P: Oakie, Jack..........|/Sedalia, Mo.......... 1903 
McGeehan, Patrick J. MEA recat Oberon, Merle. 1911 
cue: pees Ae RAN GDR ote ern 3 bre id : S se nant -| 1918 
Mcehugh, Prank...... i ies ene . : s 
McKay Scott... . 5 reg 1518 ate Pat..... : Wis. .....| 1899 
McLaglen, Vict .|London, Englana..... 1 6 : ++] 1908 
McLerie, Allyn.......|Grand Mere, Que., Can. ' 4» ++ (Chicago, Ti... 2.2... 1925 
McNaughton, Harry, , |Surbiton, Englana a8 A err flr pearl WL bes et i ager = SR 1886 
MeNellis, Magel. . .. :|Chicago, 1 oe: 1 )Siluria, Ala... 22: 1923 
MeWilliams, Ralph... |Salisbury, Ma... |... : REE | Pot} eal gct Morte cL OM lo eg Pats tec DAS 1922 
Meeker, Ralph.......|Minneapolis, Minn. . ||.” ‘| ‘||! Maureen... .|Dublin, Ireland. . - 11 1920 
Mee Lauritz.. ...}]Copenhagen, Denmark| 1890||Q, Keefe, Dennis...... Onn “1900 

elton, James.......|/Moultrie, Ga.........] 1904)) pee eee eee eee Tete 
Menjou, Adolphe, ie See Olivier, Laurence. .... Dorking, England . 1907 
Menken, Helen....... New York, N. Y..... Olsen, Ole (Jobn)..... Peru, In = napisueneese os 1892 
Menuhin, Yehudi..,..|New York. N. Y..... . 1899 
Mercer, Johnny...... Savannah, Ga........ 1900 
Mereaith, Burgess, ... i IO} esas “4 <i viisisig ots i n 9 is repo uenar™ 1917 
Merkel, Una...,..... Yy.....-.| 1903|[Q/Shea, Michael... ... seere{ 1906 
Merman, Ethel... ;..: Lac INE Vat eran ve+-{ LOML 
Merrill, Robert...... PENG Wisajaaasiete 
Merrizian, es Rrssccies ee st Voinecey cae 

|anov, Bi s\iosage Sie Zagreb, Yugoslavia. . 

Milhaud, Darius... . .| Aix-en-Provence, Fr.. y ine. .....|Kirksville, Mo. .....] 1924. 
Milland, Ray........|Neath, Waies.......-| 1908||Paget, Debra. 1.111: Solo: Agree 1933. 
Miller, Ann,........ ; TU bhesenea Bali ees : 
Suiiameyiten? Borrah. . se RUSlA: =. eee eee ige, SE ice ) id... | 1910 


Quillan, Eddi2...... 
Quinn, Anthony..... 


Raft, Geo 
Rainer, L 
Raines, Ella. 

Rains, Claude. 


Rambeau, co at 


Raymond, Gene...... 
Reagan, Ronald...... 
Redgrave, Michael... 
Redman, Joyce...... 
Reed, Alan.......... 
Reed, Donna..... +. aA 
Reed, Florence. . Si Od 


Rethberg, Leet ee 
Revere, Ann 

Reynolds, Debbie. 
Reynolds, Joyce...... 
Reynolds, Marjorie. . 
Riabouchinska, Tatiana 
Rich, Irene........ 
Richards, Addison. 
Richardson, Ralph. . 
Richman, Harry. baxtote 
Rico, Roger......... 
Ridgiev. John.....-.. 
Riley, Janet 
Ring, Blanche... 


-/Chihuahua, Mexico... 


- |New York, 
-|Vienna, Austria 

A Snoqualmie Falls, Wash 
-|London, England 


Raisa, Rosa. . ...|Bialystok. Poland. - 1893 
Raitt, John.......... Santa Ana, Calif..... 1917 
Ralf, Torsten.......-j/Sweden............. 1915 
Ralston, Esther. ..... Bar Harbor. Maine...| 1902 
Ralston,-Vera........ Prague, Czechoslov...|..... 


-|Hickory County, Mo.. 


.|Samara, Russia. .... 


Name Birthplace Born 
Palance, JackLattimer Mines, Pa. -++e.] 1919 
Palmer, Lilli.........]Posen, Germany... . | 1917 
Parker, Cecilia... 2: Ft, William, Ga rl eae 
Parker, Eleanor. ..... Cleveland, 4 Ohio..... -| 1922 
Parker, Frank........ New York, BNL Micowes ais aloes aoate 
Parker, Jean.. ...|Deer Lodge, Mont....J....4 
Parks, Larry...... -|Olathe, Kans.. Fore trae 
Pasternak, Joseph. ...|Hungary....... bt 
Paterson, Pat........|Bradford, England....| 1911 
Patrick. Gail..../...:|Sirmingham, Ala.../-]..... 
Patrick, Lee.........|New York, N. Y.....]...- 
Patterson, Elizabeth. .|Sav: be OMIT. aire teresa) o 

axinou, Katina... .. Piraeus, Greece Mes |erarsiate 
Payne, John..........|ROanoke, Va... .cccceleeces 
earl, Jack...... ...-|New York, N. Y.....]| 1895 
eck, Gregory...-...|La Jolla, Calif...... .| 1916 
Peeree, Jan.....'- sanie<s New York, N. Y..... 904 
Pelletier, Wilfred... .. Montreal, Canada. ..:| 1896 
Pendleton, Nat..... .|Davenport, Iowa..... 1899 
erry, Margaret......|Denver, Colo....... «| 1913 
Pessl, Yella..... ...../Vienna, Austria....../.. aia ¢ 
Peters, Roberta. .... .|New York, N. Y..... 1931 
Peters, Rollo... ...'.... , France..... 1892 
Petri, Egon.......... Hanover, Germany. ..| 1881 
Petrova, Olga........ Liverpool, England. .:| 1886 
Philipp, Isidore... ...|Budapest, ae 1863 
af, Edith..... ais ose PAIS, PTANCE <i000.5 BAG koscord 
Pintigoraky, Gregor...|Russia............. +| 1903 
Pickens, Jane. .......|Atlanta, Ga.......... Ae 
Pickford, Mary. .....|Toronto, Canada.....| 1893 
Picon, Molly.........|New York, N. Y.....| 1898 
Pidgeon, Walter...-. .|E. St. John, N. B.....| 1898 
Pinza, Ezio..........|Rome, Italy.........| 1892 
Pitts, ZaSu........ ..|Parsons, Kans.......}| 1900 
Pons, Lily....... ..|Cannes, France......| 1904 
onselle, Carmela. ...|Schenectady, N. Y....| 1892 
Ponselle. Rosa...... .|Meriden, Conn.......| 1897 
Porter, Cole.........|Peru, Ind.. 1893 
Powell, Dick... :....:|Mountain View, Ark..| 1904 
owen Eleanor. .....|Springfield. Mass..... 1912 
Powell, Jane.........(Portland, Ore........ 19: 
Powell, William. .....|Pittsburgh, Pa. .| 1892 
Power, Tyrone. ......|Cincinnati, Ohio:.....| 1914 
Powers, Marie...... -|Mt. Carmel, Pa......|- eles 
Powers, Tom...... ../Owensboro, Ky....... 1890 
Preisser, June........|/New Orleans, La.....|..--. 
Preminger, Otto......|Vienna, Austria. ..... 1906 
Preston, Robert.-....|Newton Highl’ds,Mass|..- -- 
Price, Georgie........ New York, coy PY itsorereiiel arses 
Price, Vincent........ St. Louis, Mo........ 1911 
Pringle, Aileen....... San ree uaned Cale. sees 
Prouty, Je aie ieraneverens eae Mass...... se s)esere 
Prussing, wags PpareOhicaro,. DU 2 ade ces .| 1897 
Pryor, we vesice [NOW 7 York, NY. 1903 
Purcell, Chaviea: lili }Chattanooga, Tenn...| 1883 
eg 


Philadelphia. Pa..... ° 


MAY Sita! 


San Francisco, Calif... 
Warsaw, Poland,..... 


Vienna, Austria 
Johannesburg, So. Afr. 


Pen Argyl, Pa 


Name 


Risdon, EUREDEER.: afeiale 


Ritter, T 


Robinson, Edward G.. 
Robinson, Sugar Chile 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 
ee eee eee SEAN BML ON se A ry tet hy ee ee Se, Se 


Birthplace 
London, eeceae 
«|M ul, 


Weehawken, 
New York, N. Y. 


Bucharest, Rumania. . 


(Frank’Isaac)......|Detroit, Mich........ 


Robson, Eleanor... .. 
Robson, Fiora..... 
‘Rochester... ... 
(Eddie Anderson) 
Rodgers, ee rie) 
RKodzipaki, Arbues 


Roggero, Margaret, 
Roland, Gilbert...... 
Roman, Ruth. 
Romero, Cesar. . 
Rooney, Mickey... - sucisiain 
sHegc4 bee: SG 30a 
Rose, B 5 : 
Boschhlooa. "Sat! ar 
Ross, Lanny....... 
ae Shirley... . <<. 


Ruggles, Charies. . . a 
Rumann., Siegfried... 
Russell, Jane 


29 Russell, Rosalind..... 


Rutherford, Ann..... 
Ryan, Peggy......... 
Ryan, Robert........ 


s 


Saint, Eva Marie 
St. Cyr, Lili 
St. Denis. Ruth..... 
St. John, on nae ch 
Salmond, 

Salzedo, "anion 
Sanders, George. . 


Sandor, Gyorgy 
Sanroma, Jesus Maria. 
Santley, Frederic 
Santley, Joseph. . 
Sarnoff, Dorothy..... 
Savo, Jimmy......... 
Sayao. Bidu....... 

Schildkraut. Joseph. . 

Schipa, Tito. 
Schneider, Alexander.. 
Schorr, Friedrich 
Schuman. William... 
Scott, Barbara Ann.. 
Scott, Hazel : 
Scott, Lizabeth....... 
Scott, Martha........ 
Scott, Randolph..,... 
Scott, Zachary....... 
Seeley, Blossom...... 
Segal, Vivienne... 
Segovia, Andres 
Seidel, Toscha 
Selznick, David O... 


; I New York, 


Toronto, Canada 


Sanderson, Julia...... Springfield. 


: "Trinidad: ; >. 


Wigan. Kngland...... 
South Shields, Engiand 
akland, Calif 


New York, N. Y..... 


Spalato, 
}|Olathe, Kans 


Independence, 


Yugoslavia... 


Mo.... 


1 aS As 


Boston. Mass... 
Lodz, Poland... 


Los Angeles, C: 


hese Germany. oe 


Bemidji, M ce 
Waterbury, gon os 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill 


.| Newark. N. J.. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
London, England. . 


: Arachon, France. ... 


-|St. Petersburg, Russia. 
D) eld.=Mass. , - 
Budapest, Hungary. . 
Puerto Rico......... 
Salt Lake City; Utah.. 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
New York, N. 
Bronx, N. 
Rio de Janeiro. Brazil.. 
‘| Vienna, Austria...... 


Vilna, Poland....... 
Nagyvarad, Hungary. 
-|New York, N. Y. i 


sSeranton, Pa......... 
Jamesport. N. ¥ 
Orange Co., Va....... 
Austin, Tex...,..6.-. 
San Pablo, Calif 


..|Philadelphia. Pa......|" 


Linares, erie Rice 
Odessa, Russia. 
.|Pittsburgh, Pa....... 


Dallas, Ore. Senator (EK. H.) Ford. . Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
Butte, Mont... frwtne Serkin, Rudolph...... Eger, Austria........ 
New York, N. ¥ Sessions, Roger...... -|Brooklyn, N. : 
Tampico, Ill........ Shaw, Artie......... . |New York, N. Y...... 
Bristol, England..... -| 1908 Shaw, Winfred...... .|San preagee Sais: 
Co. Mayo, Ireland....| 1918||Shawn, (Ted) nealbias :|Kansas City, Mo.. 
New York, N. Y..... 1907||Shearer, Moira. . > |Seotiand ...: 42 specs 
Denison, Iowa.......|..... Shearer, Norma...... Montreal, Canada.... 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 1883 Sheftield, Reginald....|/London, England... . 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 1] 4908||Sheridan, Ann.....: -|Denton, Tex..... 
Budapest, Hungary.. 1888||Shirley, Anne....... «|New York, N. Y..... 
Camden, N, J........ 1904||Shore, Dinah........] Winchester, Tenn. 
Toronto, Canada... .. 1890||Shriner, Herb........ Toledo, Ohio.. 
Bradford, England 1909)|Sibelius, Jean........ Tavastehus, Finland. 
SIGermany..iceslale te 1894||Sidney, Sylvia ««e|/New York, N. Y..... 
.{New York, N. Y..... 1906) |Silvers, bec jeme ....|Brooklyn, N. Y¥..... é 
.|El Paso, Texas....... 1932||Silvers, Sid..........{/Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
San Antonio, Tex.....] 1924||Simon, Simone ..... :|Marseilles, France. 
Buhl, [daho......... 1921||Sinatra, Hrank..... ..|Hoboken, N. J....... 
Moscow, Russia... ... 1916||Sinciair. Upton...-... pee re Md. 
Buffalo, N. Y........| 1897||Singher, Martial... ... IRTENCE . ee wre EG 
‘|Zanesvilie, Ohio. ..../|. 5... ingieton. Penny..... Philadelphia, P@uis cove 
.|Cheltenham, England.| 1902|/|Skelton Red (Richard)|Vincennes, Ind....... 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 1895||Skinner, Cornelia Otis.|Chicago, Ill.......... 
IPA OCS iis. g Sd awtercisres 910||Skulnik, Menasha....|Russia.............. 
Chicago, Ill.........- 1909||Slavenska, Mia....... Zagreb, Yugoslavia. . 
AON Yoel Secor - Slezak, Walter....... Vienna, Austria...... 
Boston, Mass........|.1877||Smith, Alexis.......,|/Pendleton, Canada.... 


NOY ee 
Juarez, Mexico....... 


577 


as 


ii els 


bens 
ville 
oi 
ghinbh 


hid 
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Name 


Birthpiace 


h, Loring........|Stratford, Conn...... 
off, Nikolai..... nr. Kiev, Russia. ..... 
Epkolnt aaa ateiere ar. Stroud, ee de eS 
AMM... -2-+s . |Valley Y, IN 
Soarka,. Nt ABS ../Ontario, Canada 
Recent, Boppy. RP Pesalets Superior, Wis 
ayo. 
Remepety 8 
ew Yor = 
Coalinga, Calif. 
New York, N. Y 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 
HOS IN ee mioteecs 
ta, N. Y... 
Athol, Mass.......- 
.| Wheeling, W. 
Steeie, BoD... -....-. Fendleton, Ore... neaniatale 
. Henry... nada. ° 
Beer Teeee en Kefeminiesy, Russ: 
tevens, Mark....... evelan Oe aie vae, 
Stevens Onslow...... Los eles, Calif.... 
Stevens, Rise. .... ..-|Bronx, N. Y.....--++ 
Stewart, James....... Indiana, Pa.........- 
Stickney. Dorotby.... Se a N. Dak. 
Sti Jas ecahe Giazti ress ee Be ee 
ignani, Ebe........ We CU Se eee 
Et ohawek Leopold...|London, England..... 
Stone, Carol. ........ New York, N. Y... 
Stone. Dorothy..... :|Bensonhurst, N. ¥. 


Sullivan, Barry....... 
Sullivan, Ed......... 
Svanholm, Set 
Swanson, Gloria...... 
Swarthout, Gladys... . 
Sweet, Blancbe...... 

Szell,-George......... 
Szigeti, Joseph...... 


T 


Tagliavini, ae ogse 
Tajo, Italo. ‘ 

Talbot, Nita......... 
Tallchief, 
Talley. Marion....... 
Talmadge, Constance. 
Talmadge. Norma.... 
Tamiris, Helen. 
Tamiroff, Akim. 


Taylor, Robert. . 
Temple: Shirley 
Templeton, Alec...... 
Terris, Norma....... 
Metzel, JOAN. 0... sos 
Teyte, Maggie....... 
Thebom, Blanche..... 
Thibaud, Jacques. 
Thibault, Conrad 
Thomas, Danny.,.... 
Thomas, John Charles. 
Thompson, Kay...... 
Thorborg, Kerstin, ,.. 
Thorndike, Sybil..... 
Thornhill, Claude... .. 
Tibbett, Lawrence.,.. 


Toomey, Regis. 
Tomlin, Pinky. 
Tone, Franchot. 
Toscanini, Arturo... : 
Toumanova, Tamara. 
Tourel, Jennie. . 


Tracy, Spencer....... 
Traubel, Helen....... 
Treacher, Arthur V... 
Trevor, Claire. 
Truex, Ernest........ 
Truman, Margaret... 
Tucker, Forrest...... 
Tucker, Richard 
Tucker, Sophie 


Denver, Colo. 
‘Detroit; Mich. . 


.|Graz, Austria. 


‘|Old Westbury N. Y.. 
.|St. Peterspurg, Russia. 


.|New York, N. Y 


. |Brooklyn, N Ls 


; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


:|Niagara Falls, 


.|Philadelphia, Pa, 


New Bedford, Mae 


Santa Monica, Calif.. 


New York, N. Y....-.- 
New York. N. Y... 
Vasteras, Sweden..... 
Chicago, Ill...... ° 
Deepwater, Mo...... 
Shicago, Ilk........ ' 
Budapest; .. oo. se oe 


Budapest, Hungary... 


Reggio Emilia, Italy. . 


.|Pinerolo, Italy....... 


Nev York. N. Y 
Fairfax, Okla......... 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘|Filley, Nebr......... 


Santa Moniea, Calif... 
Sardiff, Wales....... 
Columbus, Kans... .. 
New York, N: Y...... 
Wolverhampton, Eng. 
Monessen, Pa........ 
Bordeaux, France..... 
Northbridge, Mass.... 
Deerfield, Mich...... 
Meyersdale, Pa...... 
St. Louis, Mo........ 
Venjan, Sweden...... 
Gainsborough, Eng... 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Bakersfield, Calif 
Brooklyn, X. »'6 


New York, N. ¥ 
Vienna, Austria...) .. 


Durant, Okla... 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Louis, Mo.,...... 
Brighton, England 
New York, N. Y 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
Independence, Mo.... 
Plainfield, Ind 


7|\|Varden, Evelyn,..... 


Von Zell, Harry R.. 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


Vv Soy 

Varconi, Victor....... 

Venable, Evelyn...... 
ita. Benay. 


w 
Wakefield, pa hh 


Wheeler, Bert. 
Wheeler, Lois. . 
White, George. 
Whiteman, 
Whiting, Jack........ 
Whorf, Richard 


Williams, Emlyn 
Williams, Esther . 
Williams, Frances. 


Winninger, Charles. . 
Winters, Shelley...... 
Winwood, eiete PListas 


Wrieht, Magia 
Wright, Teresa. 
Wyatt, Jane. 
Wycherly, Margare 
Wyler, William . 


Wyman, VENOT. 5 cece any 

Wynn, Bessie........ 

Wy FG os ernze wives he 

Wynn, Keenan,...... 

Wynyard, Diana..... 

¥ 

Young, Alan..... +.+.|Northumberl'd., Eng..| 1919 
Young, Loretta -.|Salt Lake Gi, ‘Utah..| 1913 
Young, Robert....... Chicago, Tillis. se sans 1907 
Young, Gara K Kimball. |Chicago, Tll,......... 1891 
Young, Victor........|Chicago, Ill.........; 19 


Youngman, Henny... 
Youskevitch, Igor. 
Yurka, Blanche 


Zz 


Zanuck, Darryl F.. 
Zimbalist, iro 
Zorina, Vera. 
Zukor, Adolph. ee 


-|Wahoo, Nebr... 
Rostov, Russia. 
.|Berlin, Germany. 
.|Riese, Hungary 


Born|Died Name 


A 
1892|1948|Achron, Isador 
1873 1953) Adair, Jean 


1945 y, Henry 
1869/1948 len, Viola 
1883)1950 ‘ood, Sara 


1886/1954] Anderson, John Murray 


1848)1905|Barrymore, Maurice 
1878|1947|Barton, John 


" 1879)1940|Bent, Marion 
1870/1940|Bentley, Irene 
1867|1944|Beresford, Harry 
1875|1938|Bergere, Valerie 
1863|1927|Bernard, Sam 
1845|1923| Bernhardt, Sarah 


1872/|1928/Blinn, Holbrook 
1886/1936|Blood, Adele 
1870/1907| Bloodgood. Clara 
1866|1927/|Bloomfield-Zeisler, 


Fanny 
1866|1932)Bonstelle, Jessie 
1833/1893|Booth, Edwin 
1838]1865/Booth, John Wilkes 
1894|1953|Bordoni, Irene 
1867/|1943|Bosworth, Hobart 
1869/1913|Boucicault, aubrey - 
1821/1890|Boucicanlt, Dion 
1898/1935|Boucicault, Renee 
1874/1946|Bowes, Maj. Edward 
1890/1935|Boyd, William 
1893/1939/Brady, Alice 
1873|1948|Braithwaite, Lilian 
1871|1936|Breese, Edmund 
1901|1948/Breneman, Tom 
1875|1948|Brian, Donald 
1891/1951 |Brice, Fanny 
1866|1952|Broadhurst, George 
1904|1951|Bromberg, J. Edward 
1814|1880|Brougham, John 
1881|1948|Bryant, Charles 
1884/1950| Buck, Frank 
1888/1950|Bull Montana (Luigi 

Montagna) 
1863/1915/Bunny, John 
1846/1910/Burgess, Nell 
1882|1941|Burr, Henry 
1802|1860/Burton, William B. 
1896/1946|Butterworth, Charles 
1872|1943|Byron, Arthur 
1843)1920/Byron, Sits D. 


1900} 1938/Cabot, Eliot 
1874|1933|Cahill, Marie 
1365/1940|\Campbell, Mrs. Patrick 


Noted Personalities—Stars of the Past 


Stars of the Past 


Name 


ise [13 Cevatauetn op 
avanaugh, Hobart 
1868/1949|Cawthorn, Joseph 
1858/1906|Cayvan, Georgia 
1884/1948) Cellier, Frank 


942 
1876|1916|Cohan, Josephine 
1866|1944|Collier, William Sr. 
1866|1910|Collins, Lottie 
1898] 1950|Colonel Stoopnagie 
(Frederick C. T'aylor): 
1908) 1934) Columbo, Russ 
1907|1944|Compton, Betty 
1888/1933|Conners, Barry 
1887|1940/Connolly, Walter 
1876|1937|Conquest, Ida 
1254/1896|Conway, Minnie 
1876|1951|Cossart, Ernest 
1877|1950|Costello, Maurice 
1891|1948|Cotton, Lucy 
1851)/1933|Cottrelly, Mathilde 
1848/1936|Coulter, Frazer 
1875|1933|Courtenay, William 
1869|1930|Courtleigh, William 
1896/1941|Courtney, Fay 
1890/1950) Cowl, Jane 
1847|1924|Crabtree, Lotta 
1845|1928}Crane, William H. 
1875|1945|Craven, Frank 
..,.|1948/Crawley, Sayre 
1917/1944|Cregar, Laird 
1880|1942|Crews, Laura Hope 
1865/1944/Crosman, Henrietta 
1888/1943/Crumit, Frank 
1909/1953/Curtis, Alan 
1816|1876|Cushman, oe 


1864|1942| Dalton, Charles 
1875}1927|Daly, Arnold 
1838/1899| Daly, Augustin 
1869}1941|Danforth, William 
1860/1935] Daniels, Frank 
1863|1932|D’Arville, Camill 
1815|1872|Davenport, B. L. 
1858|1932|Davenport, Eva 
1829|1891|Davenport, Mrs. B. L. 
1850|1898|Davenport, Fanny 
1866|1949|Davenport, Harry 
1872|1945| Davis, Fay 
1859/1933|De Angelis, Jefferson 
1881|1950|DeCordoba, Pedro 
1900/1943|DeLeath, Vaughn 
1879]1943| Denniston, Reynolds 
1878] 1949| Desmond, William 
1865|1950|de Wolfe, Elsie 
1917|1945| Dickson, Gloria 
1879|1947|Digges, Dudley 
1890)1944/Dinehart, Alan 
1865/1928|Ditrichstein, Leo 
1895/1949|Dix, Richard 
1859|1943|Dixey, Henry E. 
18 924|Dockstader, Lew 
1892)/1941/Dolly, Jennie 
1887/1928] Dooley, Johnny 
1858|1944|Downing, Robert 
1869)1934| Dressler, Marie 
1827|1862|Drew, John 
1820)1897|Drew, Mrs. John 
1853|1927| Drew, John (son) 
1879/1920|Drew, Sydney 
1909|1951|Duchin, Eddy 
1873|1954|Duncan, Augustin 
1877|1927|Duncan, Isadora 


> 
oo 


on 
a 
-_ 
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(including theater and film producers, as of October, 1954) 


Born) Died Name 


1881/1942/Duncan, Malcolm 
1873/1947| Dupree, Minnie 
1859/1924|Duse, Be 
1894|1929|Fagels, Jeanne 

1 193 


1875 1937 Earle, Virginia 


1829|1905|Eldridge, Lou 
1874]1950|Blliott, Gertrude 


8 94 
1853/1932|Emerson (Billy) W. F. 
1841/1891|/Emmett, g ae z 
1881/1951) Errol, Leon 

1857/1945] Evans, Cuares E. 


1884)|1939| Fairbanks, Douglas 
1870}1929| Farnum, Dustin 
1876|1953|Farnum, William 
65/1935) Farren, George F. 
1826|1908|Farren, William 
1881/1910|Faust, Lotta 
1868/1940|Faversham, William 
1861/1939| Fawcett, George 
1887/1936] Fenwick, Irene 
1849/1930|Ferguson, Wm. J. 
Field, Sidney 
1867/1941|Fields, Lew 
1884/1941) Fields, Stanle 
1879} 1946) Fields, W. C. 
pevaralae Finch, Flora 
1869) 1947) Fischer, Alice 
1865/1932) Fiske, Minnie Maddern 
1856/1935) Fitz-Allen, Adelaide 
1874|1941|Fitzergerald, Cissy 
1831|1891)|Florence, W. J. 
1831/1906|Florence, Mrs. W. J. 
1880/1942|Fokine, Michel 
1905|1951)/Forbes. Ralph 
1853|1937|Forbes-Robertson 
1859|1933|Forrest, Arthur 
1806|1872)| Forrest, Edwin 
1872|1913)Fox, Della 
1854/1928|Foy, Eddie 
1876|1941|Franklin, Irene 
1885|1938|Frederick, Pauline 
1860/1915] Frohman, Charles 
1851|1940|Frohman, Daniel 
1881/1950/Fulton, Maude 
1885|1947|Fyffe, Will = 


1873|1929|Gallagher, Ed. 
1940/Galli, Rosina 
1913|1952)Garfield, John 
1717|1779| Garrick, David 
1883/1945|Gey, Mazie 
1810/1889) Gilbert, John 
1897/1936|Gilbert, John 
1855|1937)|Gillette, William 
1870/1939) Gillingwater, Claude 
1854/|1921/Gillman, Ada 
1867/1943) Gillmore, Frank 
1879/1939|Gilpin, Charles 
1888/1947|Gleason, Lucille 
1884/1936/Glendinning, Ernest 
1870/1938|Godowsky, Leopold 


1857|1919|Goodwin, Nat C. 
1884|1940|Gordon, C. Henry 
1887|1948|Gordon, Vera 
1869|1944| Gottschalk, Ferdinand 
1829|1869|Gottschalk, Louts 
1869) 1950|Gould, Billy 
1892/1949|Graham. Morland 
1879|1954|Greenstreet, Sydney 
1857|1936|Greet, Ben 
1883|1944|/Grey, Jane 
950|Grey, Katherine 
Griffith, David Wark 
1858/1934|/Griffith, Kate 
1848/1912|Grossmith, George 
1874|1935|Grossmith, George 
1868/1944|Guilbert, Yvette 
1884/1933 Set es Texas 


1800/1871|Hackett, James H. 
1835|1909| Hackett. Mrs. J. oH. 
1869) 1926|Hackett, James K. 
1898|1939) Haig, Emma 
1870/1943|Haines, Robert T. 
1892) 1950|Hale, Alan 
1872|1933|Hale, Louise Closser 
1859/1919| Hall, Pauline 
1883|1942|Hamilton, Hale 


ee ee ae 


—_—" 


a 
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Born|Died Name Born Died Name Born Died! Name 
{s47|1919|Hammerstein, Osear _||1856|1929| Langtry, Lillian 1870|1951|Nethersole, Olga 
1863 1931 nampte Mary La Anna 1874|1948| Niblo, Fred 


1952|Herford, Beatrice 
Beld, Anna 


1942 
1887|1951|Herbert, Hugh 
1859|1924|Herbert, Victor 
1883 ests Herne, Crystal 


1857) 1 Herne, Katherine 
1840/1901|Herne, James A. 
1863)}1937|H Bijou 
1878)|1921)| Herz, jh. 

1895) 1942) Hi dna 
1857/1927 . Robert C. 
1865/1929| Hitchcock, Raymond 
1874) 1932) Hi Wi 

1870)1 Holland, Mildred 


1884 
1871 
1906/1948) Hymer, pean 


0) Jolson, A! 
1889/1940) Jones, Billy 
1889/1942/ Jones, Buck 
1846/1931) Jones, = 


1823|1895|Kemble, Agnes — 
1775)|1854| Kemble, Charles 
1809) 1893| Kemble, Fannie 


1890|1948| Kennedy, Edgar 
1886|1945|Kent, William 
1885/1945| Kern, Jerome David 
1880/1947) Kerrigan, J. Warren 
1886|1939|Keys, Nelson 
1867/1939) Kidder, Kathryn 
1863/1933) Kilgour. Joseph 
1894/1944 


943) Kolb, John W. 
1874) 1947) Kolker, Henry 
1893|1954| Kraus, Clemens 
1861)}1950) Kyle, ponent 


1891)1936|La Argentina 
1862)1932|Lackaye, Wilton 
1904/1948) Landi, Elissa 
1919) 1948] Landis, Carole 
1880/1952|Landolf, Bluch 
1879|1948/Lang, Matheson 
1884|1944|Langdon. Harry 


on. George 
1950)Marlowe, Julia 
arshall, 


Cyril 
192?|Maurice (M. Mouvet) 
1948|May, Edna 
1944| Mayhew, Kate 
1934| Mayhew, Stella 
1932|Mayne. Frank G. 


1937 tee o Mabel 
1923) McNaughton, Tom 
1927|McRae. Bruce 


1951|Montez, Maria 
1935) Moore, Florence 
1947| Moore, Grace 

1931) Moore, Mary 

1939) Moore, Owen 
1949/Moran, George 
1952|Moran, Polly 

1948| Moreno, Marguerite 
1949| Morgan, Fran 

1941| Morgan, Helen 
1953] Morley, Victor 
1925) Morris, Clara 

1906) Morrison, Lewis 
4940] Moscovich, et Aliries 


1876|1944 ph, Jessie 

1844/1914 A. McKes 

1900/1947 Arthur 

1883)1953| Rawlinson, Herbert 
91/1 Ray, C es 

1852) 1901 Rol 


Rothafel, S. L. (Roxy) 
Anni 


Ss 
1912/St. yee Florence 


ni, Tomasso 


+. © 
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1898 1950 Starr, Murie! i 
1882/1928 Stevens, Emily 
1862|1937|Stephens, Yorke 
1900/1941|/Stephenson, James 
1883|1939|Sterling, Ford 
1851|}1929/Stevenson, Charles A. 
1879/1953|Stone, Lewis 
1871/1954 Straus, Oskar 
1862/1934 Summerville, Amel 
1892/1946|Summerville, G. J. (Slim) 
1867|1940|Swickard, Ct 


1878|1947|Tanguay, Ev: 

1899) 1934|Tashman, Livan 
1873|1940|/Tate, Harry 
1887|1946 Taylor, Laurette 
1878}1938|Tearle, Conway 
1884/1953)|Tearle, Godfrey 
1892/1937|Tell, Alma 
1894/1951)|Tell, Olive 
1881/1934/Tellegen, Lou 
1864/1942/Tempest, Marie 
1865/1939|Templeton, Fay 
1848|1928|Terry, Dame Ellen 
1857/)1914|Thomas, Brandon 
1835/1905|Thomas, Theodore 
1868|1939|Thomashefsky, Boris 
1834/1911) Thompson, Denman 
1836|1908|Thompson Lydia 
1861'1938' Thornton, James 


Born/Died Name 
1869/1936|'Thurston, Howard 
1864|1952/Tilley, Vesta 
1887|1940) Tinney, Frank 
1874/1947/Toler, Sidney 


.||1830/1906/'Toole, John L. 


1878/1933|Torrence, Ernest 


1874|1940/Turpin, B 
1862/1932) Ulmar, certain 
ee 1926 ae peutoils 


Born| Died! 
1867/1945 Wataon, Billy 
1850/1887] Weathersby. Eliza 
gese 1931 Weatbersaee Jennie 


1942| Weber, 
1900 1950) Weill, ‘Kurt 
1876|1926| Welch. Ben 
1880/1952|Wenrich, Percy 
1859/1934 West, Basil 
1904/1935) Westcoff, Gordon 
1879/1942] Westley, Helen 


Name 


1845/1936] Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas 


1889} 1938] White, Pearl 
1869|1942| Whiteside, Walker 
1882|1943| Whiting, George 

865/1948 eee Dame May 
1853|1914| Willard. ES 
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1882) 1927) Valli. 


1870/1950 
1894/1943 
1910/1944 


Van, Billy 3. 
Veldt, Conrad 
Velez. Lupe 


1873 st Victoria, Vesta 
5/1944 


w 
1874/1946) Waldron, Charles D. 


1919/1951 


Walker, Rob 


1904/1943) Waller, Thomas (Fats) 


1873/1915 


Walsh, Blanche 


1878) 1936) Walthall. Henry B. 


1872}1952 


1855/1935) War 


1877/1939 
1866/1951 
1857'1932 


Ward, Fannie 

, Sallie 
Ware, Helen 
Warfield. David 
Waring, Herbert 


1895/1948] William, Warren 
1823/1876] Williams, Barney 
1826/1911] Williams, Mrs. Barney 
18 922 Bert 


1869 


193: Oo 

1943| Wright, Haidee 

1919| Wyndham, Charles 
1894|Wyndham, R. H. 
1931)Wynne, Wigs 


1912) Yeamans. Annie 
1929|Yeamans, Lydia 
1938) Yohe, May 

1953] Young, Rolgnd 


1932'Ziegfeld, Florenz 


Operatic and Concert Singers of the Past 


1877|1919| Abbott, Bessie. 
1850/1891] Abbott, Emma. -|U. 8. 
1861|1951|Agostin! Giusep.|Ital. 
1850/1930] Albani, Emma. .|Can. 
1823/1894 Alboni, Marieta. Ital. 
1885|1952|Alda, Frances. ~Z. 
1886 1952 Altglass, } en - Bol. 
856/1898)| Alvary, M 
1878 1942/Amato, Pasquale Teal: 


1887|1950| Baker, ope Uv. 
1842|1931|Bellini. Laura... .|U- 
1814/1884|Bishop, om U. 
1857|1921|Bispham, David. U. 
1890|1930|Block. Max...../U. S, 
1870/1940) Bonci, Alessandro Ital. 
1871}1950 Borgatti, GiuseD.|Ttal, 
1887|1954|Bourskaya, zeke 
1774|1856| Braham, John. . 
1842/1921|Brandt, Mar.. Ger. 
1892|1935|Braslau, Sophie. U. 8s. 


s 
s. 
Ss. 
Ss. 


1856|1925|Brema, Marie... |Eng. 
1821|1884/Brignoli, Pasq.. .|Itdly 
1873|1936|Butt, Clara..... Eng. 


1866]1942|Calve, Emma. ..| Fy. 
1846|1896|Campanini, Itaio| ta), 
1849/1922|Carleton. W. T../U. S, 
11873|1921|Caruso, Enrico.. 
1874|1944|Cavalieri, Lina 
1873|1938|Chaliapin, Fedor] Rus. 
1881/1947|Claessens, Maria 
1879|1941|Claussen. Julia... 
1826|1907|Cruvelli, Johan- 
ne Sophie. . 


1858|1943/Davies, Benj.. 
1876/1950 eluca, Giusep. . 
1855|1917|}De Reszke, 
Edouard 
1850|1925|De Reszke. Jean. 
1878/1930|Destinn, Epes. 
1844/1931|Doria, Clara. . 


1867/1952|Eames, ae 
1864/1936 |Esty, Alice... ../Y_S- 


1830|1914/Faure, Jean B.. “|EE, 
1810]1889|Formes, Karl. 
1870|1951|Fremstad, Olive. nas 
1848|1935|Fugere, Lucien. . |}rr, 
1888|/1950|Gabor, Arnold. ./Hung. 
1872|1932|Gadski, Johanna. |Ger.~ 
1840|1905| Galli-Marie. C...|Fy, 


+ |Ger. 


z 


1775|1832|Garela, Manuel. |Span, 
1855}1920| Gerster, Eteike. . |Hung. 
1884|1938|Gluck, Alma....)/Rumn 


1811|1869|Grisi, Giulia... ./Ttal. 
1889/1931 Gustafson, Wm. Amer. 


1888] 1942|Hackett, Charles|U. S. 


- 1813]1868|Harrison, Wm.. |Eng. 


Born|Died 


—_|—-_— 


1878}1933 
29 


1877|1954 
1885/1933 
1844/1899 
1871|1947 

1933 
150811533 
1886/1942 
1842}1916 
1892/1953 


1871|1953 
1875|1933 
1794 Eye 
1891)1946 
1848 1929 
1900)1941 
1820/1887 
1889/1944 
1841/1908 
1879] 1935 
1808/1836 
1810/1883 
1891/1951 
1875)1952 


1834)1898 
1876)1943 
1831/1917 


1843}1921 
1859/1914 
1818/1908 


1891/1943 
1883/1942 
1858/1894 


1831) 1910 
1836)1874 
1789/1865 
1843/1919 
1834/1889 
1829/1904 


+||1885 1952 


1833} 1882 
1854/1914 


1818|1900 


Name 


Harroid, Orv ie; 


, Minnie. . 


Cath 
inekiey. tion” 
Hinkle, orns 
Hogarth, Wm. 
Homer. Louise. . 
Journet. Marcel. 
Juch, Emma... 
Karinska, Maria 
Kellogg, Clara L. 
a pee 

Bydia. 3.6 é 
Knote, icinrich’ 
Kurz, Selma. 


Lablache. Luiel.. 
Lazz , Carolina 


Lucea. Pauline. 


Maclennan, F... 
Malibran, Maria 
Mario, Giuseppe 
Mario, tieeae 
Mart 


|Maurel, Victor. . 


McCormack, J ‘ohn 
Melba, Nellie. . . 
Miller, Edith... 
Moore, Grace... 
Muratore,Lucien 
Murska. Ilma di. 
Muzio, Claudia, 


Nicolini, Nicolas. 


Nilsson, Christine 
Nordiea, Lillian. 
Novello, Clara. . 


Onegin, Sigrid. . 
Otolensky, rince 
Oudin. Eugene. . 


Palmer, Bessie. 
Parepa-Rosa, F.. 
Pasta, Guiditta.. 
Patti, Adelina... 
Patti. Carlotta. - 
Payne, Louisa.. 
pores Aure- 
Philline, paelatd 
Plancon, Pol. 


Reeves, Sims.... 


Nat. 


Born 


Died Nat. 
1933) Renaud, Maurice] Fr. 
1952| Rimini, Giacomo|Ital. 
1882] Ritchings, Carrie Eng. 


Name 


1772|1839|Ronconi, Do- 
menico...... Ital. 
1874/1951/Rothier, Leon.. .|Fr. 
1795|1854|Rubini,Giovan. . |Ital. 
1878/1953|Ruffo, Titta..:.|Ttal. 
1864|1903|Sanderson. Sybil.|0. 3, 
1834|1922|Santley, Charles |Eng. 
1848] 1886|Scaria, Emil. ....|Ger. 
1876|1945|Schlegel, Carl. . .|Ger. 
1868)1931 Schmedes, Erik! Den. 
1861|1936|Schumann- 
Heink, Ernes- 
tine. i ciastawn Austr, 
1804|1860|)Schroder - Dev- 
rient, Wilhel- 
mine........|Ger. 
1889|1952|Schumann, 
Elisabeth... . |Ger. 
1869) 1936|Scotti. Antonio.. | ital, 
1810]1853|Seguin. Hdwacd. | Eng. 
1858}1935|Sembrich, 


1785 
1876 
1806 
1849 
1899 


1851 


1893 
1863 
1874 
1831 
1753 
1845 
1838 


1868 


1883 
1870 
1821 


1824 
1698 
1883 


1836 
1800 
1873 
1800 


1869 


la. . 
1857|Sinclair, John 
1946|Slezak. Leo. 
1854|Sontag, Hetty. 
1927|Sucher, Rosa... .|I 
1936/Supervia, 
ehita. . so... 


1905|Tamagno, Fran- 


IT 
1948/Tauber, Richard] Austr. 
1940|Ternina, Milka.. 
1940) Tetrazzini. Luisa) Itai. 
1877)Ti 
1833)Tedi, Luiza..... 3 
1931/Thursby, Emma./U. §. 
1928|Trebeili, Zelia... 


1935|Urlus, Jacques .. 


1951/Valle, Mario.... : 

1932| Van Rooy. Anton|Dtch. 

1910/Viardot, Mi- 
chelle Garcia 


1893| Wachtel, Theod .|Ger. 
1744| Walker, Thomas.|Eng. 
1953 sein. 


U. 
1910 Whitney, eee U.S. 
1849] Wilson, John.. 
1935 Witherspoon, 
Herbert 
1890| Wood, Joseph. . 


1947! Yaw,Ellen Beac 


= » a * » > # e a? —)- 7 ee eT ae > — Se See 
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ELECTION STATISTICS 
Popular and Electoral Vote for President, 1952 , 


Compiled by The World Almanac from official returns of the States. Revised 1953. 
Electoral vote Popular vote 


— - 


President, 1952 


Ham-/| Hass, | Hoop-! other 


State Eisen- | Steven- the Total 


| hower | son Dem. | pi2y | Proh. | Lab. 
Ube ccs or: 11 ZIB OTS aes WBI4| . 2 Mae calle koe cn felemete ota eeeeateme 
Atin«s . al. me ras oo 8 LOB/G28 iis os Seles Mate olie..soeter eens s[eseree| 260,570. 
Ar Ss | 5 S 226,300)...... 886 1 458) 404,800 
alt 32 ae 2,197,548] 24,106] 15,653 273 6,753) 5,141,849 
Colo 6 Be 245,504] 1,919]...... 352 2,181| 630,103 
(et re 8 ae 481,649) 1,466)...... 535 5) 1,096,911 
Delos: . 3 f 83,315 155 234 249), ae BOE Se 174,025 
yee hy Fae 10 Sin S44, B50) ©. acl aces oes eee eee 351} 989,337 
ak o>. zt 12 ARG, 82355 ooh. See Ree ee Leas 1) 655,803 
} Idaho. .... 4 aa 95,081 BAG) cm ced cole ano ahaa -|> 276,231 
i ites st 27 = 2O1S/020b.me dees 9,363 448| 4,481,058 
a Fiitie..s-,: 13 255 801,530); 1,222) 45338 = 970}n a ase eee 1,955,325 
emt Towa...... 10 5 451,513] 5,085] 2,882 139 29] 1,268,773 
Kan 8 é STROVE Has 6,038) ..co-. ie Baraat 896,166 
ai Ky. 10 495,729 336) 1,161 893 .+-.| 993,148 
Pcs: 10 345,027) 0. Feet. ccc fafa eae sistas om ee mae 651,952 
oe. 5 118,806, 332|...... 156 i] 351,786 
o} Md... . 9 ; 896,887}. 7;318|) os. }eneee eels saree 902,074 
“ld Mass...... 16 Aas 1,083,525] 4,636 886| 1,957 41,219} 2,424,548 
Mich... 20 = 1,230,657| 3,922! 10,331] 1,495 658| 2,798,592 
Minn.. 11 608,458] 2,666} 2,147) 2,383 618] 1,379,483 
Pg Miss... .. 8 172,566 rhino <n em eee 285,532 
: Mo.. 13 929,830 987 885 169 535| 1,892,062 
at Mont...... 4 Shs 106,213 723 Oe ae se empe | Meai Y:5 "| fea Se 265,037 
Nebr...... 6 bP J aie | eran teen a od Ne ce! We oP pate 609,660 
Nev 3 SLOSS aie a sche Gates t]alce Seren te ee Rae 82,190 
itt | N. H.. 4 LOG BES seo MERA SO ahs Mier gee AR TOR eee 272,950 
oun N. J.. 16 1,015,902} 5,589 989| 5,815 8,053! 2,418,554 
ald NUM a: 4 105,661 225] 1297 35 220| 238,608 
Bes) | eo Gee 45 ee 3,952,815|b3,104,601|c64,211|...... 1,560 90,203] 7,216,054 
wii 1 AX os 14 652,803) orale sre oad sieves el ale penieet eee eee 1,210,910 
HA, 4 i a 4 76,694 344 802) Srsea 1,075| ~ 270,127 
fii Ohio...» 25 1,600,867) 500.2. s ici fie cp ere eaaetcnnse earners 3,700,758 
Rit) Okla... ... 8 ded habted PRON (PRS ksi aco isin shea 948,984 
bis; Ore 6 270,579) 3,665}...... <0 svg hero tae eemedenees 695,059 
ii; Pa... 32 2,146,269] 4,200] 8,771] 1,347 1,657| 4,580,717 
= Ril. 4 203,293 USE de se pee 83) se pesos 414,498 
a Selim. 8 ATEO0E I vcs Dy oe Stare wife efor sie | scene pee Dee 
(ath © 4 QO ARG ig sxe ay en'a too talento than. cue th ltere eee 294,283 
Tenn... .. 11 443,710 SS5)047.498),. ss 2 379| 892,553 
Texas. 24 969,228 204! 40831 “Pee 1,563] 2,075,946 
Utah, .. 4 IS, S08) Me ty ca | selec] c 5, bins Ree eee 329,554 
(Oar ae 3 43,355 DSO PAG aan” Cen a hee eee 153,539 
ig coe ae 12 268,677 SIS oe te 1,160), ~»eB04),- a oye 619,689 
Wash.. 9 492,845) 2,460]...... 633 7,409) 1,102,708 
W. Va. 8 453,578] 5 an wial eee loka ethers | eee liege 873,548 
Wisce.. 12 622,176)" 274s 770 1,350) 1,607,370 
MEV OFT Alot 3 47,084) Sense 194 SOURS AO eee 129,251 
Total vote excluding 132,218 blank and void ballots, 61,547,664. 
(a) Eisenhower, Independent Party 158,289; G.O.P. 9,793; total 168,082, 
(b) Stevenson, Democrat, 2,687,890; Liberal, 416,711; total 3,104,601. 
(c) Hallinan, American Lavor Party 64,211. 
*+OTHER: 
MacArthur, Constitution and Christi i 3 5 Say? 
peesourt 533! New Mexico mo; orth Deke eas Tonneanes St; Tone a anes Paty 


Dobbs, Soc. Workers—Michigan 655; Minnesota 618; Ne ‘ . i 
1,502; Washington 119; Wisconsin 1,350. Total 10,306. Ww: dereey: 5/600 NeW One 4.4ldy Senne aa 


Krajewski, Poor Man’s Party—New Jersey 4,203. 


Scattered—Florida 351; Illinois 448; Iowa 29; Mai . ’ : + ‘ 
Pennsylvania 155. Total 1,234, , ine 1; Massachusetts 69; Michigan 3; New York 178; 


Blank and void ballots—California 3,249; Connecti . i : n 
areia ‘Total 132,218. : cut 5; Georgia 1: Massachusetts 41,150; New York 
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Major Parties’ Popular and Electoral Vote for President 


(F) Federalist; (D) Democrat; (R) Republican; (DR) Democrat Republican; (NR) National Republican; 
(W) Whig; (P) People’s; (Pr) Progressive; (IS) Independent Socialist; (SR) States’ Rights 


a Se a I ee 

Elec- Elec- 

Year President Elected Popular | toral Losing Candidate Popular, Gan 
ote Vote ote 


Unknown 69 |No opposition. 
Unknown | 132 |No opposition........ 
Unknown |, 71 |Thomas Jefferson (DR) 


1789 |George Washington r 
1792 Geurss Washington eat ¥ 


1800 {Thomas Jefferson (DR)....| Unknown 73 |Aaron Burr (DR)..... .i11] Unknown 73 
Elected by House of Repre~ ’ 
sentatives (due to tie vote) é 
1804 |Thomas Jefferson (DR)....| Unknown | 162 |Charles Pinckney (F)...... Unknown 14 
1808 |James Madison (Se Ses cers Unknown | 122 |Charles Pinckney (F)...... Unknown 47 
1812 |James Madison (DR)....:. Unknown } 128 |De Witt Clinton (F)....... Unknown 89 
1816 |James Monroe (DR)....... Unknown | 183 |Rufus King (F)........... Unknown | 34 
1820 |James Monroe (DR)....... U own | 231 |John Quincy Adams (DR) Unknown 1 
1824 |John Quincy Adams (NR). 105,321 4 |Andrew Jackson (D)....... 5,872) 99 
Elected by House of Rep- Henry Clay (DR)......... 46,587) 37 
Tresentatives (no candidate William. H. Crawford (DR). 44,282) 41 
‘ving polled a majority) : 
1828 |Andrew Jackson (D)....... 647,231) 178 |John Quincy Adams (NR).. 509,097} 83 
1832 |Andrew Jackson (D)....... 687,502) 219 |Henry Clay (DR)......... 530,189] 49 
First national convention 
for Presidential candidates 
1836 |Martin Van Buren (D)..... 762,678} 170 |William H. Harrison (W)... 548,007] 73 
1840* Le peg =F Cee (W)...| 1,275,017) 234 |Martin Van Buren (D)..... 1,128,702} 60 
D! 7 
1844 |James K. Polk (D)........ 1,337,243| 170 |Henry Clay (W).......... 1,299,068) 105 
1848* |Zachary Tavlor (W)....... 1,360,101] 163 |Lewis Cass (D)..... -»| 1,220,544] 127 
(Died July 9, 1850) 
1852 |Franklin Pierce (D)..... .-| 1,601,474] 254 |Winfield Scott (W)... 1,386,578] 42 
1856 |James C. Buchanan (D)....| 1,927,995} 174 |John C. Fremont (R). ..]| 1,391,555] 114 
1860 |Abraham Lincoln (R)...... 1,866,352] 180 |Stephen A. Douglas (D)....| 1,375,157] 12 
John C. Breckinridge (D)... 845,763) 72 
1864* |Abraham Lincoln (R)...... 2,216,067| 212 {George McClellan (D)..... 1,808,725) . 21 
(Died seat 15, 1865) S 
1868 |Ulysses 8. Grant (R)....... 3,015,071] 214 |Horatio Seymour.......... 2,709,615] 80 
1872 |Ulysses S. Grant (R)....... 3,597,070} 286 |Horace Greeley (D-L)...... 2,834,079|...... 
(Died Nov. 29, 1872) 
1876* |Rutherford B. Hayes (R)...| 4,033,950) 185 |Samuel J. Tilden (D)...... 4,284,757| 184 
1880* |James A. Garfield (R)...... 4,449,053] 214 |Winfield S. Hancock (D)...| 4,442,030) 155 
(Died Sept. 19, 1881) 
1884 |Grover Cleveland (D)...... 4,911,017] 219 |James G. Blaine (R)....... 4,848,334] 182 
1888* |Benjamin Harrison (R)....| 5,444,337) 233 |Grover Cleveland (D)...... 5,540,050) 168 
1892 |Grover Cleveland (D)...... 5,554,414) 277 |Benjamin Harrison (R)..... 5,190,802) 145 
James Weaver (P)......... 1,027,329] 22 
1896 |William McKinley (R)..... 7,035,638| 271 _ |William J. Bryan Wage ...| 6,467,946] 176 
1900* |William McKinley (R)..... 7,219,530] 292 |William J. Bryan (D)...... 6,358,071) 155 
(Died Sept. 14, 1901) 
1904 |Theodore Roosevelt (R)....| 7,628,834) 336 
1908 |William H. Taft (R)....... 7,679,006) 321 
1912 |Woodrow Wilson (D)...... 6,286,214] 435 


1916 |Woodrow Wilson {D) packs 


9,129,606) 277 8,538 
1920* |Warren G. Harding (R) 16,152,200] 404 9,147,353! 127 
(Died Aug. 2, 1923) 


1924 |Calvin Coolidge (R)....... 15,725,016] 382 |John W. Davis (D)........ 8,385,586] .136 


Robert M. LaFollette (IS)..} 4,822,856, 13 

1928 ‘|Herbert Hoover (R)....... 21,392,190} 444 |Alfred E. Smith fp) -seeeee| 15,016,443) 87 

1932 |Franklin D. Roosevelt (D)..| 22,821,857) 472 |Herbert Hoover (R)....... 15,761,841] 59 

1936 |Franklin D. Roosevelt (D)..| 27,476,673} 523 jAlfred Landon (R).:...... 16,679,583 8 

1940 |Franklin D. Roosevelt (D)..| 27,243,466] 449 |Wendell Willkie (R)....... 22,304,755) 82 

1944* |Franklin D. Roosevelt (D)..| 25,602,505) 432 |Thomas B. Dewey (R)..... 22,006,278} 99 

Hi one ee a iy 24,105,812] 303 |Thomas E. Dewey (R) 21,970,065] 189 

. Truman (D)...... 105, . Dewey (R)..... 970, 

pe ees bapa J. Strom Thurmond (SR)...} 1,169,021} 39 
Henry A. Wallace (Pr)..... 1,167,272). 

1952 |Dwight D. Eisenhower (R).! 33,936,252! 442 '!Adlai E. Stevenson (D)....| 27,314,992] 89 
ee eee ee ee 


*1840—President Harrison died a month after his inauguration on April 4, 1841, and Vice President 
John Tyler became President. P ; ‘ 

1848—President Taylor died in office on July 9, 1850, and was succeeded by Vice President Millard 
Fillmore. 

1864—President Lincoln was shot April 14, 1865 at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, by actor J. Wilkes 
Booth, and died April 15, whereupon Vice President Andrew Johnson became President. 

1876—Florida, Louisiana, Oregon and South Carolina election returns were disputed. A board 
of Commissioners, referred to as The Electoral Commission, was created by act.of Congress (approved 
Jan. 29, 1877) for the purpose of deciding disputed cases in the 1876 presidential election. It was in 
session froin Peo. 1 to March 2, 1877 and its decisions resulted in the seating of Hayes, the Republican 
candidate who received the disputed 22 electoral votes. The members of the commission voted on 
party lines—8 Republicans and 7 Democrats. Congress, in joint session (March 2, 1877) declared Hayes 
and Wheeler elected President and Vice President by an electoral vote of 185 for Hayes and 184 for 
Tilden. The Senate was Republican. The House, which was Democratic, resolved and declared as a 
separate body (March 3) that Tilden and Hendricks were elected on the face of the returns. 

1880—President Garfield was shot July 2, 1881, at Washington, D. C., by Charles J. Guiteau of New 
York and died Sept. 19, whereupon Vice President Chester A. Arthur became President. 

1888—On the result of the popular vote Cleveland had more votes than Harrison but the 233 electoral 
votes cast for Harrison against the 168 for Cleveland elected Harrison president. 

19¢0—President McKinley was shot, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y. He 
died on Sept. 14, and Vice President Theodore Roosevelt became President. The assassin, Leon Czolgosz, 
was executed Oct, 29, 1901. $ 4 

1920—President Harding died at San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 2, 1923, and was succeeded by Vice 
President Calvin Coolidge. : 

1944—President Roosevelt died at Warm Springs, Ga., on April 12, 1945, whereupon Vice President 
Harry S. Truman became President. 


Thomas Nast, famous American cartoonist (1840-1902), was responsible for the two popular symbols 
of the major political parties—the Republican elephant and the Democratic donkey. He published the 
elephant first in Harper’s Weekly, Nov. 7, 1874, The donkey appeared in a cartoon of Jan. 15, 1870, 
entitled ‘‘A Live Jackass Kicking a Dead Lion,” in which he represented the Democratic press at- 
tacking Edwin M. Stanton after his death. 
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Party Nominees for President and Vice President 5 


Republican 

¥ 

~" President 
1 McKinley 
iat Theodore Leora ens 
1912 | William Bi Taft... 
1916 | Charles E. Hughes 
1920 | Warren G. 
1924 | Calvin Coolidge... 
1928 | Herbert Hoover... 
1932 Sete Hoover........ 
1936 M. Landon...... 
1940 | Wendell L, Willkie..... 
teas Thomas E. Dewey..... |John W. B 


Thomas B,. Dewey Earl Warren 
Dwight D. Eisenhower.. |Richard M. Nixon. . 


.. {| Adlai E. Stevenson... .|John 
*Died Oct. 30 and the Republican National Committee named Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Electoral Votes for President, 1936-1952 


936 | 1940 | 1944 | 1948 } 1952 1936 } 1940 | 1944 

|_| —__ | -____|—____ tate ————. 
D.|R.|D.|R.|D.| R.|}D. | R.|D. D.|R.| D.| R.|]D.| R.}| D. 
1) eses| OOS ©) ener) me NR SS et) ee BL toe 
a pe 3}... 4). 4}... 11N. 16}...} 16} 16 
.) aeaey teen 9}. Q}...| S}IN. 5 A - 4 
221...) 22]...) 25). 25} 32). N. 47|...| 47 F 
(Ty St paren Be) Ra 6} 6}... |N. Jal. a 
Rie Sloss - Bic Shasat Spates A fit: 4]. 
Siccs) Hales sf St Slew ed’ 8]. SOs 26} 25]...)... po ee 
Diecsl.- beet She ee | Oy SO)... Oke be 3 a Shows 
03 (ema 1 at Ss 3 aa is | Oa es 2 . Bhs 6}. 
4)...) 41...| 4]...] 4) 4]...]/Penn. 36]...] 3 32). 
0 | Rigel HS) rae 02) a Weems a d a | = Se rt ee | ae 
14] 14]...] 13}. 43). A815. 1S. Cx 8]... er 
Tiled bres ls2 Oho: tues 10] 10}...||S. D.. Firieh Ni! rt es 
Sel ei Shes - 8 8|...|/Tenn.. ot Rear Fi}. 
LO fp aelee<} Alt il 10||Texas Ps) ae oT ee 
10|...} 10}...} 10) * | * 10||U rt 7 a 
eS ek > ea ee eae Oi PR | 5 a Rae Ste ox 
Bit Sia este Stan Sis cl Ole aa EVR tee ct) ee 
17}. 17}. 16},..| 16] 16}...|/Wash. Bes: 9}... 
POCO oes 19; 19]...] 20]...}/W. ae Rae 
no ee ies Gk 1i]...} 11] 11}...|/Wis ce Deets eis cy ieee 
Qf...) 9. tT akg pearl |G 8)|Wyo Ra Rae, Pieper 3}. 
15}...} 15]. gt eg foe sd et sea ARB ee a ee 
al... 4}. : fl, 4 ‘ Totals 8/523] 82/449] 99/432|189/303/442| 89 

Se Sieh oS 3]...] 31 3]... [|[Plurality..|...|515]...[367].. .|333]...|11413531... 


*The 39 electoral votes of Alabama (11), Louisi 


ana (10), Mississippi (9), South Carolina (8) an 
Tennessee (1), in 1948 were cast for the States’ Rights Democrats candid 
(S. C.), for president and Fielding L. Wright (Miss.) for vice president. 


ates, James Strom Thurmond 


The Constitution, Article 2, Section 1 (consult index), provides for the appointment of electors, the 
counting of the electoral ballots and the procedure in the event of a tie. 


Impeachments in United States History 
Source: Official Government Records 


Under the Constitution, the President, Vice 
President, and all civil officers of the United States 
are liable to impeachment for ‘‘treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors,’’ and, on 
conviction, shall be removed from office. 

miy the House of Representatives can impeach, 
and only the Senate can try the accused. A two- 
thirds vote is needed to convict. The convicted offi- 
cial may be removed from office and disqualified 
from holding any office of honor, trust or profit of 
the United States. The record: 

(1) William Biount, one of the first Senators from 
Tennessee, was accused of treason and sedition, 
in having plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
Plorida and the Louisiana territory from Spain. 
The Senate, 25 to 1, expelled Blount, July 8, 1797, 
The House, Dec. 4, 1797, impeached him, and the 
impeachment trial began Dec. 17, 1798. His 
counsel said the Senate had lost jurisdiction when 
it expelled Blount. The Senate, agreed to that 
view of the case, and dismissed the impeachment. 

(2) John Pickering, Judge of the District Court 
for New Hampshire; impeached 1803 for drunken- 
ness and disregard of the terms of the statutes; 
voted guilty, 19 to 7, removed from office. 

(3) Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; impeached 
1804 for misconduct at trials of persons charged 
with breach of the Sedition. Law; trial Nov. 30, 
1804, to March 1, 1805; verdict acquittal. 

(4) James Peck, Judge of the District Court for 
Missouri; impeached for tyrannous treatment of 
counsel, 1830; tried April 26, 1830, to Jan. 31, 1831; 
vote, 21 guilty, 22 not guilty, verdict, acquittal. 

(5) West H. Humphreys, Judge of the District 
Court for Tennessee, impeached 1862 for support- 
ing the secession movement and unlawfully acting 


as Judge of the Confederate District Court; voted 
guilty, removed from office. 

(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, cor- 
rupt use of the veto power, interference at elections 
meas pee ane ees ae rd 

a > ; vote, , 35, n » 19; 
verdict, acquittal. eta J ie 

(7) William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, im- 
peached for accepting bribes; trial, March 3 to 
Aug. 1, 1876; verdict, acquittal. 

(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court 
for the Northern District of Florida; impeached 
1905 for misconduct in office; trial Dec. 14, 1904 
to Feb. 27, 1905; acquitted. 

(9) Robert W. Archbald, Associate Judge of 
the Commerce Court, was impeached July 1i, 1912, 
charged with corrupt collusion with coal mine 
owners and railroad official: 


(11) Harold Louderback, U. S. District Judge. 
peached Feb. 27, 1933. 
ted pecuni 


by the appointment of receivers and had shown 
favoritism. The Senate, on May 24, 1933, voted on 
the indictment, and he was acquitted. 

(12) Halsted L. Ritter, U. S. District Judge in 
Southern District of Florida, was impeached Mar. 
2, 1936, on charges of unethical transactions re- 
lating to fees. He was acquitted on 6 counts, 
voted guilty on one, 56 to 28 and removed from 


oles but not disqualified from holding further 


Representative-at-Large Defined 


The term Representative-at-Large is applied to a | at- 


Representative in Congress selected by the voters 
of the entire State instead of by the voters of 


large are selected in this manner when the 
State fails to re-district after an apportionment 


a specific district within a State. Representatives | of Representatives following a decennial census. 


wer 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION RETURNS BY STATES 


Compiled by The World Almanac from official returns of the States. 


. Alabama Alabama (continued) 
67: pouke, inion, Thomas, 
rs Pres.), pee gs Dem. 350 18: *4yinise 


-» 42,174; Babson &roh., 698; a ionder com 
1944 ag (pres) Roosevelt, Dem., 498 918; eg 


: 1948" (Pres.), Thurmond, Sta tes’ Rights eee 
—F79|| Dewey, Rep., 40,930; Wallace, Progs 1,522; Wat: 


3386] 2:077| 764|| p89, Pron, 
2'250 1.679 101 1952 92. (Pres. "Eisenhower, Rep., 149, rae igacdesie 
L971 1188 ., 215,015; Hamblen, Proh., 
s 
ois] 188 Arizona 
440 7318 1 
siz] 2248 = a 
Cherokee 2'664| 1,055 Truman, | Dewey, 
“ea 2/269] 1,966 hower(R)} son(D) | D 
Choetaw... 1/583 1,440 | |_| —_—__ 
Clarke.. 35121] 2059 1,767 1,193 970 
tay 5s 1,927 1,106 6,495} 5.6 3,854 
Cleburne 1,557 700 3,827| 2. 2/093 
Coffee...... 3'919| 2,031 3,770| 4,928 2;329 
Collert: 5,920} 2,609 2;191| 2,200 1,209 
1,678 1,339 1,37 3,019 680 
1,501 340 77,249] 50,285) 36,585 
Co 4,956| 2,764 , 1; 1,167 
Crenshaw. 2485 1.386 3,47: 2/593 ‘841 
5,254] 3,587 32,113) 21,237 16,968 
ale. ose 2669 1,352 "985| 4.522 2/239 
ae 2'082| 2720 1,716 1,365) ,058 
DeKalb. 5,209] 3,573 »567| 3,628 4/287 
Elmore... .. 4,199] 2,387 4761 4 2/324 
Escambia 3,385 1,681 aah, ea Pa 
Etowah.. 10;997} 5,89 ..-| 152,042| 108,528 77,597 
Fayette 2,287) 1,023 580) 
Fran. 3:461 3,226 2; “353 ARIZONA VOTE SINCE 1912 
Geneva 2,78 $¢\|1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 10,324; Taft, 3 
Greene. 1,210 43 5 sevelt, Prog A 6,949; Debs. Soc., 3,163. 
Hale. 1966 47\|1916 (Pres.), im ee 33,170; Hughes, he 
Henry...... 3°79 426 ,524; Hanly, Proh., 1,153; Benson, Soc., 3,174. 
Jackson 3,677 603|| 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem. 29,546: Harding, Hep. 
rts He 720A it cnet pat Ek ogee 
serene , 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 30,516; Davis, Dem.. 
Lauderdale eee 357 6,235; LaFollette, Prog., i 1,210, 
Lawrence Gat) 38 || 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, , 52,533; Smith, Dem. 
a, eee 808 112]| 930937: 2 
Limestone 3,84 13|| 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem. 79,264; Hoover, Rep.. 
Lowndes 809 110|| 36.104; Thomas, Soc., 2,030; Foster, Com., 406. 
Macon. . 1,457 466 || 1936 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 86,722; Landon. 
— ei 67 Rep.,, 33,453; ; Lemke, Union, 3.307; ‘Colvin, Proh. 
, 384 om as 
Marion..... 2/350) . on 1940 (Pres.), ene. eae 95,267; Willkie, Rep.. 
are 6,011 1 2,685||. 54,030; Babson, Proh., 742. 
Bobile ofa ee yt B 31| 1944 (Pres.), pag te Dem., 80,926; Dewey, Rep., 
, , 287; Watson, Pro! 
Montgom’y 9,234} 6,196 rec 1988 (Pies) Truman, Bem, 95,251; Dewey, Rep., 
Morgan.. 7,029) 3,841 12 || "71,507; Wallace, Prog., 3,310; Watson, ‘Proh. 
Perry...... 1 ore 91||_.786; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 121. 
2 gee eee : a 871 1952 (Pres.) Eisenhower, Rep., 152,042; Stevenson, 
Randolph 2 1,249 a6) Dem., 108,528. Arkansas 
uussell..... ’ 
Shelby..... 2 1,878 921| 952 
St Ciair. 2 ee 1,063 | eee = 
7 is 3,077 593 County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
ae - 2'309 156 hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. 
"Tuscaloosa. . 4,697 658 | |__| —______}___)__ ye 
Walker..... 4,007 1,852 || 2,697 2,648 1,781 737 
Washington. 1,304 31 1,249 3,471 1,844 197 
DU Sade 2 os 14|| 1,387 1388] 1.098 553 
1,588!) 7,916 3,558 728 2,911 
| 3/261 2;786| 3,190 f 
Totals. ..| ' 149,231) 275,075| 171,443] 40,930) an ere 213 


ALABAMA VOTE SINCE 1906 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 2s igs McKinley, Rep., |} 
55,634; Woolley, Proh., 


2)105 2)\277| 2,069 878 
1 Pres.), Parker, hie 9 657; Roosevelt, Rep.. ' 4 
a Sasi. Proh., "gia Debs, Soc., 853. ie eae 1064 312 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 174,374; Taft, Re | 1.931 bee art At: 
308; Chafin, Proh, 665; 399. | 2133 eT oe ane 
1912 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 82, 438; Taft. D. || 4199 5075 #538 oe 
9,732 Roosevelt, Pri 22, 680; ‘Debs, Soc., 3,029. | 9782 Py te ae ee 
1916 (Bres.). Wilson, Dem., 99,409; Hughes, Rep.. f 2,477 730 : 
809: Hanly, Proh., 1,034; Benson, Soc.; 1,925 1.865 2,962 1338 137 
1920 (Pres), Cox, Dem., .254; Harding, Rep 737 rs eer 3 
4 A kins, Proh., 757; Debs, Soc., 2,369 27 i Be 15 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., .966; Coolidge, Rep.. || eit eS a 2 3 
45,005; LaFollette, Prog., 8,084; Faris, Proh., 538. fe ,261 Anne ee 
1928" (Ptes.). Smith, Dem., 127,797; Hoover, Rep. etd os cap ee 
ea enosevelt. "B00; 1,048, 8 339 
cy Mi bis: Roane 2 a gle ge 7,848 5,165 3,764| 2,286 
2,030: Upshaw. Proh., 13. cree 9 See 
Dem., 238,195; Landon. || Greene 1,875 3.571) 6 
ey (Preah. Hocserert Proh., 719; Browder, Com.. ae 2,115 2,771 1,683} 386 


ees hoe! le Pe i ee a ee ae seed ill l Meat | ee 
. rare . 


shit 
il 
mr! 
wht 
soul) 
rt 
nua 
PRG 
mie { “\ 5 Ss St Saar peace 
i; a ARKANSAS VOTE SINCE 1900 
tik 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; McKinley, Rep., 
vel aa, 4105 Woolley, Proh., 584; Debs, Soc., 27. 
WSL61.1 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 64.434; Roosevelt, Rep. 
Ly 46.860; Swallow, Proh., 993: Debs, Soc., 1,816. 
1908 (Pres. Bryan, Bem, 87.015; Taft, Rep., 
mh il) 56,760; © afin, Proh., 1,194; Debs. wed i 
Re {) 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 68, 838; Taft, Rep., 
71s 24,467; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,673. 
mihi | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem. 112,148; Hu hes, Rep., 
148; Hanly, Proh., 015; Benson, Soc., 6,999. 
mh 1820 (Pres.), Cox, Dein: 107,408; Harding, Rep., 
i); 1,117; Debs, Soc., 


5,111, 
10 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 84,795; Coolidge, Rep., 
0,564: LaFollette, Prog., 13,173. 

1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 119,196; Hoover, Rep., 
77,751; ‘thomas, Soc., m4: 9: Foster, Com., 317. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, roan 189,602; Hoover, 
Rep., 28,467; EN get Soc., 1,269; Harvey, Ind., 


+» 175. 

1936’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 146,765; Landon, 
Rep., 32, 039; Thomas, Soc., 446: Browder, Com.. 
164; Lemke, Union., 4. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 158,622; Willkie, Rep., 
42,121; Babson, Proh., 193; Thomas, Soc., 305. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 148, 965; Dewey, 
Rep., 63, 551; Thomas, Sac., 438. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 149,659; Dewey, Rep., 
50,959; Thurmond, States’ "Rights, 40,068: ‘Thom- 
sh 180es 1,037; Wallace, Prog., 451; ‘Watson, 
re 


0. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 177,155; Stevenson, 
Dem., 226,300; Hamblen, Proh., 886; "MacArthur, 
Christian ‘Nationalist, 458; Hass, Soc. Lab., 1. 


California 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. 
Alameda. . 192,941} 173,853) 154,549] 150,588 
Alpine, ..... 129 19 25) 106 
Amador.... 2,303 2,070 2,334 1,578 
Butte....., 18,390 10,491 10,133 10,948 
Calaveras... Fie 1,838 1,995) ,888 
Colusa...... 2,678 1,818 2,020 1,803 
ContraCosta en 453 69,060 50,277; 36,954 
Del Norte... 2,757) 1,578 1,172 1,541 
El Dorado... 4 828 3,152 3,493 2,894 
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30,379 
2,819 
10,979 
6,217 
“7336 6,909) 4,289 
4,113 1,911 1,999 3,054 
3,119 4,104 3,632 1,960 
1,226:971] 950,093] 812,690] 804,232 
5,933 5,226 3,416 
29,574 12,540] 18,747 
1,941 983 1,378 
10,388 5,553 6,368 
12,865 9,959 7,721 
2,475 1,607 1,480 
754 255 541 
28,786 15,704] 17,233 
13,273 7,20 8,724 
6,252 3 3,917 
77,548 29, 48,587 
9,104 8 5,570 
2,491 1,657 
$3°503 2,775 
46,570 
101,552 
35 

9 


CALIFORNIA VOTE SINCE. 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 124,985; McKinley, 
Rep. 164, 755: Woolley, Proh., 5,087: Debs. Soc., 


1904 (Pres.) Parker, Dem., 89,404; Roosevelt, 
Rep... 205 '226: Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc., 


Ae (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 121, 492; hel Rep., 
214,398; Chafin, Proh., 11, 470 ; Debs, 28,659. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 283 3.430; eit, Rep., 
Ae Roosevelt, Prog., 283,610: bs, Soc., 


79,2! 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep., 
ae Hanly, Proh., 27 .698; ‘Benson. Soc.. 


3,2: 
1980" (Pres.) Cox, Dem., 229,191; Harding Rep.» 
4,992: Watkins, Proh., 25,204: Debs. Soc 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., 
105,514; LaFollette, ’Prog., 424/649; Faris, Proh., 


1928’ (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., Proh., i, ine 323; Smith, 
Dem., 614,365; Thomas, Soc., 595: ‘Varney, 
Proh., 14,394 (incl. in Hoses Nate: Foster, 
Com. 216 (incl, 194 for Gitlow). 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,324,157; Hoover, 
Rep., the Thomas, Soc., 63.299; Upshaw, 
Fron 20/637; Harvey, Liberty, 9,827: ster, 


1,023. 

1936 brea. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 1, “pe eee Landon, 
Rep., 836,431; Colvin, Proh., 2.917 Thomas. 
Soc., 11, aie Browder, Com., 10.81 

1940 (Pres evelt, Dem., cca 618; Willkie, 
Rep Sei, 419: Thomas, Prog., 16,506;' Browder, 
Gomy 13, 586; Babson, Proh., 3, 

1944 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem. ty 388, 564; Dewey, 
Rep., 1, 512,965; Watson, Proh., 14,770; Thomas, 
Soc., 3,923; Telchert, Soc. Lab., 327. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 1,913, 134; Dewey, 
Rep., 1,895,269; Wallace, Prog., ‘190, 381; Watson, 
Proh, ‘16, 926; Thomas, Soc., 3,459; Thurmond, 
States’ Rights, 1, 228; ‘Teichert, Soc. Lab., 195; 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers., 133. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,897,310; Steven- 
son, Dem’, 2,197, 048; Hallinan, Prog., 24,106: 
Hamblen, *Proh., 5,653; MacArthur (Tenny 
Ticket) 3,326, Citenterne Ticket) 178; Hass, Soc. 

, 273; Hoopes, Soc., 206; Scattered, 3,249 
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Calorado ) Colorado (continued) 
279,576; Thomas 1,899: Babson, Proh.. 


1952 


County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
6,240) 4,419 
2,395 1.950 
7,943 6,962 
597 479 
1,368 1,260 
658 1,296 
8,792 10,335 
‘065 "476 
657 ,713 
810) 836 
2,236 1,532 
1,563 921 
1,004 1,027 
384 54 
3,171 3,158 
89,489 76,364 
435 352 
767 979 
1,008 738 
873 1,155 
12,291 15,705 
4,077 421 
"3641 2416 
296 302 
763 777 
1,326 1,103 
75 133 
3,448 1,841 
291 327 
9,145 9,903 
659 758 
1,281 1,873 
1,581 838 
2,536 2,735 
7,062) 9,813 
7,586 452 
1,231 1,271 
3,179 3,223 
8,401 6,586 
190 144 
1,101 1,261 
Montezuma. 1,653 1,630 
Montrose... 2,544 2,473 
Morgan 2,912 3,417 
Otero...... 8,640 4,311 
BY on alsin 461 574 
1 Saas 505 637 
Phillips..... 932 1,076 
GIN oc hors 409 319 
Prowers.... 2,497 2,505 
Pueblo..... 21,637 12,756 
Rio Blanco.. 75: 98 
Rio Grande. 1,814 2,049 
Routt... .« 2,088 1,492 
Saguache ,009 914 
San Juan... 348 329 
San Miguel.. 613 451 
Sedwick.... 834 1,020 
Summit. 378 292 
Teller... 779 748 
Washington 1,304 1,636 
Gli sats 10,934| 12,446 
Yuma..... 1,907 2,277 
Totals 239,714 


COLORADO VOTE SINCE 1900 
on (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep., 


3,039; Woolley, Proh 35 790: Debs. Soc., 714. 
1908 (Prs.), Parker, Dem., 100,105; Roosevelt, 
che Ea 134, ,687; Swallow, Proh., 3,432; Debs, 
Oc 
1908 (eres, Pap Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Taft, Rep., 
123,700; Che‘in, Proh 5,559; Debs, Soc., 7,974. 
1912 (Pres.), weer Dem., 414,232; Roosevelt, 
roae. 12,3 pole ReRet erie pet re £90.) 


475. 
1916 ees Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Rep., 


102,308; Benson, Soc., "10, 049; Hanly, Proh., 
2.793. 

1920 (Pres. }, Cox, Dem., 104,936; Harding, Rep., 
173,248 Watkins, Proh., 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8,046; 
Christensen, F. -Lab., 16. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, "Rep., 195,171; Davis, Dem., 
75,238; LaFollette, Prog., 57, 368; Faris, Proh., 
966; Foster, Workers, 562; Johns, Soc, Lab., 


1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 253,872; Smith, Dem., 
133, 33,131; Thomas, Soc., 3,472; Foster, Com., 675; 
-Lab., 1,09 


250,877; Hoover, 


2 Pres. Roosevelt, Dem., 
198 f ), 14,018; Upshaw, 


189, 1617; Thomas, Soc., 


Proh.. 1,92 

1936 (Pres.) Pie ei Dem., 295,081; Landon, 
Rep.; Lemke, Union. a 9,962; Thomas, 
Soc., 183: Ne omer Com., 497; Aiken, Soc. 


Labor, 336. 
1940 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 265,554; Willkie, Rep., 


1,597: Browder, TE TEe ° ang 
ri ¢ Roosevelt, Dane 234,331; Dewey, 


rire Truman chap aa rigs homes, es mA 


Lab., * 914. 
1952 (Pres. ae eee Rep., 379,782; stevenson, 


Dem., 245, 504; MacArthur, Constitution, 2 181; 
Hallshan: Brog., 1,919;-Hoopes, Soc.. 365; Hass, 
oc. Lab., 352. Connecticut 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
Fairfield....| 167,278) 106,403 90,767] 118,636 
Hartford...| 150,332 146, 551 124,874 105,262 
Litchfield...) 35,7. 20,163]. 18,6 848 
Middlesex. . 22,157 15, 722 4, 16,119 
New Haven.| 165,917 136, 476| 121,591) 120,769 
New London 38,148 31,374 29,4: 7,416 
Tolland..... 13,466 9,425 7,970 9,012 
Windham... 17,979 15,535 15,433 13,692 
Totals...| 611,012| 481,649| 423.297| 437,754 


CONNECTICUT VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan,’ Dem., 74,014; McKiniey, Rep., 
102,572; Woolley, Proh., ee Sit, Debs, Soc., 1,029. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem. 25 909; Roosevelt, Rep. 
111,089; Swallow, Proh., re 206: Debs, Soc., 4,543. 
ey (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 68, 255; Taft, Rep. ie 
112,915; Chafin, Proh., 2,380; Debs, Soc., 5,113. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 14, 561; Taft, Rep. 5 
68, ai Roosevelt, Prog., 34, 129; Debs, Soc., 


10,056. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,786; Hughes, Rep., 
106,514; Hanly, Proh., 1,789; Benson, Soc., 5,179! 

1920 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 120, 121; Harding, Rep., 
229,238: Watkins, Proh., 1,771; Debs, Soc., 
10,350; Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,947. 

1924 (Pres, ), Coolidge, Rep., 246, 322; Davis, Dem., 
f6, sa apbenette, Prog., 42, 416; Johns, Soc. 

1928 (pean ), Hoover, Rep., 296,614; Smith, Dem., 
252,040; Thomas, pete 3,019; Foster, Com., 730: 
Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 622. 

1932 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 281,632; Hoover, 
Rep., 288,420; Thomas, Soc., 22,767. 

1936 (Pies) Roosevelt, Dem., 382,129; Landon, 


Rep., 8,685; Lemke, Union., 21,805; Thomas, 
Soc., 5 7883: Browder, Com., 1,193. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 417, 621; Willkie, 
Rep., 361,021; Browder, Com., 1,091; Aiken, Soc, 
Lab., 971: Willkie, Union. 798. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem,, 435,146; Dewey, 
Rep., 390,527; Thomas, Soc., 5,097; 'Teichert, 
Soc. Lab., 1, 


220. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 423,297; Dewey, Rep., 
437,754; Wallace, Prog., 13, 713; Thomas, Soc., 
6,964; ‘Teichert, Soc. Lab., 1, 184; Dobbs, Soc. 


Workers., 606. 

1952 (Pres). Eisenhower, Rep., 611,012; Stevenson, 
Dem., 1,649; Hoopes, Soc., 2,244’. Hallinan, 
Poona ar 4e6: Hass, Soc. Lab., 535; Write-in, 5. 

Delaware 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- |Steven-| Truman,|Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D)| Dem. Rep. 

New Castle 

(Ine. Wilmington) 62,658) 58,387) 48,117) 47,451 
ODA le a aires © 10,144 9,874 8,174| 8,501 

SMISHOS tararere sips 17,257) 15,054| 11,522) 13,636 
Totals....... 90,059| 83,3151 67,813] 69,588 


DELAWARE VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18,386; McKinley, Rep., 
22,535; Woolley, Proh., 546; Debs, Soc., 57. 
1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem. +, 19,359; Roosevelt, Rep. bs 
3 Swallow, Proh., 607: Debs, Soc., 146 


Bryan, Dem., 22, 071; Taft, Rep. ap 
,114; Chafin, Proh., 670; Debs, Soc., 2 39, 
ae (Pres.), Wilson, ‘Dem., 22,631; Taft, Rep., 


,997; Roosevelt, Prog., 81886; Debs, Soc., 556. 
sie’ a a Wilson, Dem., 24 51533 Hughes, Rep., 


26,011; Hanly, Proh., 566: Benson, Soc., 480. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 39, 911; Harding, Rep., 
52,858; Watkins, Proh., 986; Debs, Soc., 988; 


Christensen, F.-Lab., 93. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge. Rep., 52,441; Davis, Dem., 
33,445: LaFollette, Prog. "& Soc., 4,979. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 68,860; Smith, Dem., 


36,64 
1932 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 57,074; Roosevelt, 
Dents 54,319; Thomas, Soc., 1, 376; Foster, Com., 


oe , Sie es 
oy 


iF 
p<. 


588 
Delaware (continued) 


ee ee oa eee ee 
‘Pres. 702; Landon, 
ess baila: Lemke emi, Ui elt, one dag "Thomas. Soc., 
ot oes acm Dein 14,505 Wake, BoP 

) 
. sae vi 166; Dewey, Rep., 
oi Tei: norhias, Soc., 154. 
Truman, ems ‘et. ot, Dewey, Rep., 
69,588; 8 Va lace, oe, Prog. 7 09 ert Boe, Pgs ; 

iomas, Soc. 

1982 “pres. Eisenhower, Rep, een 
em., sis; Hass, Soc. Lab 
Proh., aad: Hallinan, Prog., 155; eat Soc., 


Florida 


a oe ee eS ee r 
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Florida (continue 


30,633 ., 8,625; Faris, Proh., 
~ 5,498; ‘ations. J ater. 


315 
se Ar ee ee 
1936 (Pres.), sree ee 


es.) = a a oe 
=| eee oe i, Willkie, Rep., 
1918” (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 339,377; Dewey, 


Rep., 143,215 
Truman, Dem., ; Dewey, 
|| G4 Se ee y Thurmond, States’ aeignts, 89,755; Wa 


ieiaee niet te “aivenhowex: ee hk 544,036; Stevenson, 
Dem., 


1952 444,950; Scattered, 
County Georgia 
1952 
Alachua Steven- |Truman, 
eS hower (R)| son (D) 
Bradford 
Brevard Appling.. 2,179 
Broward Atkinson 1,560) 
Calhoun Bacon...... 1,512 
Charlotte Baker. 1,005 
itrus...... Baldwin 2,318 
Clay... ank 1,255 
Collier. . Barrow 2,367 
Columbia Bartow. 3,973 
Cres iriegy Ben Hill 7048 
De Soto....} 1,256] 1,792) 1,157)  569)|Berrien..... 2,18 
Oh 440Le. - 824) > 862) AL Bip. 14,687 
Duval...... Bleckley 1,517 
Escambia j 1,082 
Flagler ,866 
Franklin 971 
Gadsden ,619 
Gilchrist ,160 
Glades. ,910 
ulf. . 810) 
Hamilton ,285 
Hardee 448 
Hendry 5,207 
Hernando 2,227 
ighlan 815 
Hillsborough ham 14,370 
Holmes..... Chat'hoc'ee. 116 
Indian River Chattooga. . 3,616 
Jackson Cherokee. .. 452 
pteron.. cn ot 
vatayette,.. 
Take. ay 4,058 
Lee.. 1,168 
Leon 10,182 
Levy +292 
Liberty Colquitt. ; 517 
849 


Okaloosa ... 
Okeechobee. 


Putnam.... 
Santa Rosa, 
Sarasota.... 
Seminole.... 
St. Johns... 
St. Lucie... 
Sumter,..... 


Washington. | _ 


Totals. 


ORIDA VOTE. SINCE 


1900 
a) (Pres). Bryan, Dem., 28,007; McKinley, 
Rep., 7,314; Woolley, ay 2,234; Debs, Soc., 601. 
1904 (Pres.), ‘Parker, Dem. re 7,046; Roosevelt, Rep. 3 
8,314; bres), Bi Proh.. ; Debs igen 337 


(Pres. Cox, Dem., 96 vhs Harding, Rep., 
Debs, Soc. 
1924’ (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 62, 083: Coolidge, Rep., |t 


Columbia, . ; 
C 


CO at et bk BOO 
_ 


SeeR OWIRNOND 
a 
mors 


81 
3,348 1,090 
2,203 377 
2,782 244 
2,323 92 
6,026 413 
Habersham. 2,647 368 
Hall fous so 6,121 
Hancock. . 1,245 111 
Haralson.. 2,283 831 
Harris)... 1,374 138 
Hart. 3,244 8 
Heard 1,189 a 
Henry 158 229 
Houston 2,789 204 
Erwin Shien as 1,475 146 
qackson wreniene 3,341 145 
asper...... 1,105 87 
Jeff Davis... 15323 70 
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Georgia (continued) 1948 
Eisen- sina Truman, | Dewey, 
County hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Bane 
744) 1,476]. 544 137 
368 1,166 59 8 
1,808 685 67 
278 1,427 58 103 
429 1,552 909 164 
170 845 486 
1,046 5,001 2,325 268 
205 390 215 
517 1,448 820 121 
327 644 99 32 
420|- 691 37 
2,079 3,245 1,867 634 
37 997 47 142 
319 1,472 75 127 
225 1,899 1,160 62 
182 651 83 45 
933 1,172 182 51 
503 724 25 233 
531 3,551 1,967 204 
223 1,617 23 
601 3,054 1,453 152 
501 2,4 881 
290 1,758 ,048 
247 1,649 1,147 
75 1,840 1,653 
7,814 11,220 920 
43 3,529 2,113 
337 1,182 579 
208 1,461 819 
788 2,152 981 
374 1,523 642 
1,328 1,312 1,239 
§92 1,903 908 
286 1,248 25 
1,299 4,447 2,918 
165 1,572 56 
250 ,251 609 
449 1,330 749 
320) 
Randolph. . : 507 1,419 57. 
Richmond. . 9,347 8,584 2,450 
2 1,665 1,209 
436 257 
1,584 838 
1,126 722 
5,296 3,441 
539 912 
816 276 
2,455 1,018 
67: 562 
873 504 
2,433 1,071 
1,679 638 
695 717 
1,375 608 
3,971 1,429 
2,954 3,158 
2,641 1,161 
1,111 516 
1,416 413 
7,130 3,896 
oso]. 38 
1,360 1,420 
3,837 2,43: 
4,366 3,418 
31672| 2,440 164 
5,627 2,611 655 
693 56 33 
2,381} 1,169 204 
1,929 1,277 190 
335 19 79 
1,280 560 39 
1,139 497 59 
661 3,479 1,249 
1,878 791 75 
1,500 771 95 
1,629} 501 96 
1,986 1,159 124 
Totals...| 198,979] 456.823| 254,646] 76,691 


GEORGIA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900-(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep., 
35,056; Woolley, Proh., 1,396- 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., ‘83, 472; Roosevelt, Rep., 
24,003; Swallow, Proh.. 685: Debs, Soc., 197. 
1908 (Pres. ), Bryan, De 74,374; Taft, Rep., 
41,692; Chafin, Proh.. 1,059; Debs. Soc.. 584. 
(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 93,076; Taft, Rep., 
,191; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,980; Debs, Soc., 1,026. 
1916 (Pres. Ki Wilson, Dem., 125, 845; Hughes, Rep. : 
ae as Roosevelt, Prog., 20, 653; Bengon, Soc., 


107,162; Harding, Rep., 
123,200; Coolidge, Rep., 


1920" (Pres.), Cox, are 
43.720; Debs. Soc.. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, ‘em: 


30,300; LaFollette, Prog. ae 12, 691; Faris, Proh., 
231:-Nations. Amer., 155. 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 129,602; Hoover, Rep., 


63,498; Hoover ‘(anti- Smith, Dems.) 35,871: 


589 


Georgia (continued) 
Hoover total, 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; Foster, 


Com 

1932, (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 234,118; Hoover, 

Rep., 19,863; Upshaw, Proh., 1 4125; Thomas, 
461; Foster, Com., 23. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosev: elt, Dem., 255,364; Landon. 
Rep., 36,942: Colvin, apron. 660; Lemke, Union.. 
141; ‘Thomas, Soc., 6 

1940 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem.. 265, 194; Willkie. 
Rep., 23.934; ee Dem., 22,428; ‘total, 46,362. 


Babson, Proh. 
268,187; Dewey, 


1944 (Pres.), 

Rep., 56, 506; Watson, Proh., 

1948 (Pres. y, Truman, Dem., 254, 646; Dewey, Rep., 
76,691; Thurmond, ‘States’ Rights, 85,055; Wal- 
lace, Prog., 1, 636; Watson, ae pe 7132. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 198,979; Stevenson, 
Dem., 456,823; Liberty Party, 1 


Tbosovarts Dem., 


Idaho 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- |Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R) |son (D) Dem. Rep. 

27,415 10,281 11,253 14,972 
933 517 647 603 
10,864 8,771 9,672 5,580 
2,300 1,274 1,664 ,090 
,568 1,436 1,590 1,038 
6,114 3,024 3,197 3,162 
,609 1,033 1,182 945 
655 309 470 437 
4,309 3,293 2,916 1,666 
10,252 4,737 5,382 4,999 
1,64 1,040 1,027 910 
916 473 426 412 
42 224 278 289 
17,065 6,810 7,903 9,700 
1,788 80! 475 447 
481 1,676 2,178 2,424 
382 126 165 262 
1,494 1,826 1,571 820 
1,058 452 625 612 
1,653 1,484 1,589 854 
3,252 1,181 1,763 2,028 
2,710 1,500 2,014 1,777 
2,568 1,555 1,729 1,585 
3,452 1,404 1,844 2,111 
,054 269 2,300 1,790 
2,970 1,474 2,017 1,499 
3,807 1,318 2,124 2,128 
7,272 5,414 5,284 4,265 
5,440 3,254 3,810 3,805 
2,100 848 864 1,037 
,004 1,276 1,224 487 
1,383 562 748 51 
2,756 1,348 2,024 1,602 
HB 1,253 1,668 1,654 
5,659 5,552 TAT 3,168 
1,54 739 1,008 962 
1,813 759 925 969 
3,936 1,491 1,568 2,430 

1,308 603 795 87 
5,119 4,684 4,472 3,200 

964 49 672 59 
14,471 4,548 6,019 7,833 
1,45) 55: 828 939 
Washington. 2,616 1,411 1,700 1,713 
Totals...| 180,707 95, 081 ~ 107,370 101,514 


IDAHO VOTE SINCE 1900 


nena (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep., 
7,198; Woolley, Proh., 857. 
1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 18,480; Roosevelt, Rep., 
47,783; Swallow, Proh. 1,013; bs, Soc., 4,949. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., Rep., 
52,621; Chafin, Proh., 1,986; Debs. Soc., 6,400. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,921; Rep., 
32,810; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,527; Soc., 


11,960. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 70,054; Hughes, Rene 
55,368; Hanly, Proh., 1,127; Benson, Soc., 8,066. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46, 579; Harding, ac 
88,975; Watkins, Proh., 9; Debs, Soc.. ; 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 6. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 69,879; LaFollette, 
Prog., 54, 160; Davis, Dem., 24, 256. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 99,848; Smith, Dem., 
5 

109,479; Hoover, 


3,074: Thomas, Soc.. 08. 
1932 (Pres,). Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 71 (312; Harvey, Lib., 4,712; Thomas, Soc., 
526; Foster, Com., 4 
1936 (Pres. Di Roosevelt, Dem., 125,683; Landon, 
ep., 66,256; Lemke, Union. a 4, 684. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 127,842; Willkie, 
Tes 106, 553: Thomas, Soc., 497; Browder, Com., 
6 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 107,399; Dewey, 
Rep., 100, 137; Watson, Proh.,; 503: Thomas, Soc., 
282. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 107,370; Dewey, Rep., 


Dens, 


DEP Fg 


Idaho (contin 
101,514; reid Prog., 4,972; Watson, Proh., 


628: 
Pres. om arisenhower, Rep., 180,707; Stevenson, 
bene ( 35 681; Hallinan, Prog., 443. ’ 


Tilinois 

| 1952 1948 ~—~*‘\| white... 2: 

County Ejisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, ill. ....... 

hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. : 
Adams..... 19,652| 13,301) 14,960) 14,329 ATR PET 
Alexander 6,219 ee ee ea Total... .|2,457,327|2,013,920|1,994,715| 1,961,103 
ENCES inten ale ’ ’ ? i ee 

Baouees 6,628 2,287 1,941 4,916 ILLINOIS VOTE SINCE 1900 

Brown..... 2,137 1,557) 1,805 A 1900 (Pres.), Bry: Dem., 503,061: McKinley, 
Bureat.. 14;300| 6.173} 6408! 11°2071| "Rp *559:0é5; Woolley, Prok.. 11,026: Debs. 800. 

oun,. ’ ’ 7 ‘ 9,687. 

Teena 61978] 2.584 f 5,318 p 632,645: Parker, 
sae 2165] 3.405] _3:776| _3,301|| 808, (Pres), Roosevelt, Rep. 632i: wallow, 
Campaign...| 27,188} 13,951) 11,572) 19,156]| Sroh” 34,770. 

Christian. . . ; 184 ,366) —_7,576)) 1908 (Bres. ), Bryan, Dem., 450,810; Taft, Rep., 
> lark. . 5,700 '621| 3,714 ; 629,9 Proh., 29,364; - 34,711, 
Clay. 5,254, 3,432] 3,160) —3,7821/ 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 405,048: Taft, Rep., 
Clinto 8.7 ee 4,773 5 253,593; Roosevelt, Prog., 386,478; Debs, Soc., 
i 8 * , > 
i or 1,188,973 1,172,454 1,216,636] 1,015,800 
4 teu A 38) fash ths 
14,807 5,1 , , — es Cox, Dem., 534, eg Harding, Rep., 
mn 7212, "231| 3,290 ; ,420,480: "Watkins, Proh.,| 11,216; Debs, Soc.- 
rs) 5,53 706 2,89. 4,181 4,747: Christensen. wareicls a i 49,630. 
ait 71,134, 22,489} 15,528) 45,794 1934" (Pres.), Coolidge, ,453,321: Davis, 
Rees Rdgar....... ; 1558 12 , Dem., 576,975; Laroliette. Fou. , 432,027; Johns, 
mt 3,501 1,162 12 2,491 ‘Lab., 2,334; Foster, Workers, 2,622; Faris, 
i 6,530 4,745 4,940 4,823]| Proh., 2,367; Wallace, Gomm. Land., 421. 
7,028; 5,299] 5,771 5,717]] 1928 (Pres), Hoover, Rep., 1,768; 141; Smith, Dem.. 
j Suen 6,216 212) 2,079 4,903 1,313,817; Thomas, Soc., 19,138: Reynolds, 
1m 11,723] 11,981| 11,750) 9,407] Lab... 1,812; Foster, Com., igi. 
eres 13,302 8,414 8,226 9,5041| 1932 (Pres.),’ Roosevelt, Dem., 1,882,304; Hoover. 
2.00 Po weep pen Rep., 1,432,756; Thomas, Soc., a a Foster, 
i; Greene... Pay 3118 3'255 5954 Sa 2. 582; 0 Upshaw, Proh., 6,388; Reyn 
) 4,047| 2,662) 2,750| 288711 1936 (Pres.), *Rocenrell Dem., 2,282,999; Landon, 
met Pronto aieeal Spee] CERT | Rep. 1,570,393: Lemke, Union, | 89, 439 gnomes, 
ime 6=—| «SC Hardin..... 12839 1458 1483 12888 roee 7.230: Colvin, Proh. 9; en, Soc 
, , , ’ 1940 win ) Roosevelt, Dem., 2,149,934; Willkie, 
12,456, 4/634] 4,823] 9,051 : 
“a 10,188 7.457 6,030 gi288 pad le Thomas, Soc.,’ 10:914: Babson, 
ah , . ' , 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., tle: nit Dewey, 
va 9,841] 8,698} 8,928] 7.3931] Rep., 1,939,314; Teichert, Soc. 617; Wate 
unt 4,031 3,424 3,092 3,021]| son, ‘Proh., 7,411; Thomas, tes et 
hi 7,132) 2,858} 3.220) 5,299] 1948 “(Pres.), ‘Truman, Dem., 1,994,715; Dewey, 
a 3,327 1,614) 1,510| _2,778)) Rep., 1,961,103; Watson, Proh.,'11,959; ‘Thomas, 
Law | 50,801; 24,058} 21,176] 39,2841) Soc., 11,522: Teichert, Soc. Lab, 3,11 
abl 20,279 12 658 un eos 15,699]] 1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 2,457,327; Steven- 
et 18,569 10,354 oie 15,018 iS Par ig ear ane Lab., 9,363; 
a 32,857 21,321 19, ; = crea 
we , ’ 
i 11,941 4,700 eS 
er, ath ae Eisen- | Steven- Dewey, 
ny 25,744 29'277 hower (R)| son (D) Rep. 
12,336] 12/944 ee eee 
36,206| 50,734 6,204 3,744 4,832 
ae 10,804 9,317 54,877| 27,506 37,494 
4'850| 2.343 11,462 7.844 7'804 
4,982| 3061 1125 1,8 3,224 
ats "212| 9-271 3,759| 3,144 "840 
10,126} 3,922 '619| 4986 6,450 
20:975| —_7'218 1,517 1,414 1,092 
24'494| 13/296 5,902 3;208 4,597 
3)307 1,946 12, 7,98 9,105 
6.416] 2679 11,190} 11,703 7,001 
Re. 4,528] 27430 7,118] , 6,078 5,654 
10,014 8195; 10;057| * 6,469 7,762 
10,405| 6/637 2:75 2)457 2/427 
3,880 ; '328 5,247 7,030 
13,351 3/796 7,091 5,810 5,353 
49,245] 33/955 6,490] —-3}393 5,163 
7580| 5,3 81713 4,347 6,941 
4/701 2/290 24/272| 18,733 15,662 
6,382] 5,219 ‘538 5, 1295 
1/947 25,277| 123002 18.999 
nok tool] e160 11°808| 10% Or 
Randolph, . 8,427| 6,998 ; ea B80 
Richland.. ,569| 2,565) 4,630| 2,548 3/566 
ogk i 32,933 27,879 6,247 2799 4/930 
ees : 171 4 : 
Sangamon. :| 39,392] 33,526 16,678 10'646 13°138 
Schuyler....] 3,2 2,0 620| 7,4 7,453 
Seott nec: 272 1,506 10/843 4'564 7,521 
Shelby 7,189| 5/268 964, 4539 4,721 
Stark. 3/398 1,100 5,069 4/213 4,104 
St. Clair. | 39'713| 60,311 9,712 4,793 6,327 
Stephenson .| 14/446 3 14,184, —_8'378 10,487 
Tazewell 20,763| 16,862 15,212} 12'938 10;874 
Union...... 4)658 : 10,508} 6,114 8/178 
Vermilion...} 25/367] 18°77 8,067| 6,460 6,062 
Wabash....| 42461 2661 5561 21 4320 
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Indiana (continued) 1952 1948 fous 1952 1948 
Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, Eisen- , Steven- | Truman, Dewey, 
County er(R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. County hower (R)| son (D) | Dem. Rep. 
i Adair...... 4,497/ 1,817]  2,567| 2,879 
Bios] 4°81 a'30s| — Betee||Adama: |: 3120, 1383] 1817] 3.143 
aiule tee ean ce ote Saale eee 4.276] 4,998] 4,078 
12756] Sagal vteee| —-SazallAudubon-.:| 3'605| 2°220| 9840 2177 
ee) $90] Ene Peer caie| oS] PSR] gah! Bed 
wairal adel) 7e08) shat Boome. | 288] a Beal ga 
; f ; 661 ||Bremer..... ; ; ; rt 
aiaeat op eas ge ida Cassie lluucns visea| -7'SeRh Saabs) eacnee $359 
4,486) 106,387) 97.915 103,603)/Butler -----| Gago) gare] © 3fea| 8088 
2757] Bede] S788 3°530 | |Carroll 7,473| 4,139 5.20 eae 
: : : ! 2/349 . 
9,254 6,164] 6,538 ,083 ||Cass....... 1355 . 2 3°957 
yatta] Faas] a) are ieee cian] aSAee] B48] SR] ag 
eis] $268) ftzs] 3677 lChecasew.:| Sous] 3 0ni| on] gags 
p p : : 215] 1,653 y ' 
8,203 4,151 4,676 6,503 ||Clarke..... 3, , $349 3'036 
1,219 1,119] - 1,173 1,031 CN age G.271 2208 oes 3,036 
BPE Sede) Poeeeeh, 1 aera lolinton 15'372|  7'975| 8,534) 9,859 
Bete BBCI eee Bene licrawtord:. | 1. BG48f = S107 3.983] 3.267 
4816, 4.001) 4,569) R761 Die ccc] Bibel SiB8s 2.982] 21276 
13,194] 5,909,161) 8,907 || Deoatur. eo7o|  gtasi| Siavel 4° bb 
Disease caviar Aree 3.879 [Des Moines.| 12182] 8'686| -8;792| 7,621 
4,030) 2,244) 2,786)" 3,089 | \ckinson 4°401 "748| 21324) 2/304 
GGS2)  retAO) Aske) 200s | oubuaue 18,075| 14,542| 15,21] 10,141 
ae ee 
, , : 2 "999 ; : 
53,537| 53,269] - 49,866] - 39,593 te Altea ee iret 2'871 2716 
S961|  67352| _61093| 61068 || Fremont 3/502] 2'085| 21687] 2008 
- . 5 Greene..... 378 2,228 9 y 
5,497 3,401 4,163| 4,496 ||Greenc male ae 2'344| 3164 
4'871 31274] 3,312 3,518 ||Grundy peer ates 3°399|  3'389 
5,322| 1,886] 1,996] 4,341 ||Guthrle..-| 5.877) aot) a'eia| | 3.5aB 
5,929 6,964} 6,705] 4,824 || Hamilton. . . 7,006] 2,788 so oel ag aan 
2'070| 2,167 "375 1,839 ||Hancock. Pera ers immer ibis eri 
tN eae eng aoe 10:528 a7,036 Hern. ee: 31370 £808 i3u 
oor i g x Henry.. : 6,424 M , ’ 
Union... ..: 2/159 1,029 1,049 1,859 ; Gace] 3888] '378| 91630 
Vanderb’gh.| 42,010 29,718] 32.640) 27,584 Pera 4'dsa|  'aea| 21856] «498 
Vigo ":| 28860] 28iee1| 28'008| 19,040 [Fda.... 3,800] 1.603) 2.868 2207 
See SOU , B , 149 ||Lowa....... 5,625 ‘ ; : 
Wabash ‘980 395] 4.692| 8,149 seekon 722} BeB3Pl 3874 i263] 81507 
ee spas oaaa pee es 602 |\Jasper...... 9,610 8,756 6,684 3,710 
arric 4 ; * ‘ 56 : i : 
Washington.| 4,849 3,844) _4,033| 3,660 ||Jerrerson 11/231] 81067| 8,611] 7,139 
ayne..... 20,068 11,819] 10,749 15,44 aonee. 6'070| -2’991 3;915 4,290 
Wells. . 5,380 3,963 1126 4011 || Keokuk 5,712 3'135 4,118 4201 
White... 1)! 6,795| 3,211 3,849 4,011 | cossuth te5|  4'330| 6,039 1186 
Whitley. ... 5,893 3,755 4,240 , panes 12/289 98828 99201 onnel 
me al iniistenaes iis } , ; 
Totals. . .|1,136,259| $01,530! 807,833| 821,079 ae ee $073 Lens 1.945 21420 
Lucas. ..... : : , ’ 
INDIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 Eyone, eo 4'393| . 11324 2,174 2,500 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 309,584; McKinley, |/\jadison 4'967 2,131 ace pets 
Rep., 336 063; Woolley, Proh., 13,718; Debs, Soc., Mahaska 7,369 3,745 Ree AS 
4. arion..... A o ? » 
i008 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 274,345; Roosevelt, Marshail 115135 5,314 Sie ye 
Rep., hoe Swallow, Proh., 23,496; Debs, Mills. «03+ cae Lge 3373 3°02 
Mien ities) Brven: Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep.,||/)fonona, 4'349| 2918 4,008 3.179 
348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18,045; Debs, Soc., 13,476.|/Monroe..._. 3,219 2,785 Here rit 
1912 (Pres.); Wilson, Dem., 281,890; Taft, Rep..||/)Montgomery 6,074 2,235 5166 6003 
151,267; Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc., Muscatine. 9.361 3772 yet a 
1. (33 OMe Sry ’ ’ . , 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep.,||Osceola..... 3°573 1/396 2,138 L722 
Hichtied pusanenee: pi Pn Hanly, Proh.,||Page,.. °°: 8,840 2,669 pee ee eee 
; Benson, Soc., 21,855. : 4 H F 2 
1920 (Pies ), Cox, Dem., 511,364; Harding, Rep., 8'140| 2°768 4,339 3,002 
696,370; Watkins, Proh., 13,462; ebs, OCc., 4,472 2.517 ae een aot 
24,703; Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 16,499. | |ipolk.. 60,934] 50,867] 48,288) 93.748 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703,042; Davis, Dem., 18,894 11,897 an gare 
492,245; LaFollette, Prog., 71;700; Faris, Proh., 6,105 3,318 tes ety 
4,416; Foster, Workers, 987. : ith: Dem 3,442 Mae 3399 3505 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 848,290; Smith, bs 6.417 : 13:999] 3-898 
562,691; Varney, Proh., 5,496; Thomas, Soc., 29,719 17,807 ies geo 
3,871; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 645. Be Mocdet 5,135 shen 042 S97 
BON Eee hata Gog”) Base: Upshaw, 10.878) feel lez] «8307 
Bron’, 10,399; Foster, “Com., 2,187; Reynolds, 7,061 4.076 BoA15 4,163 
eapleten Roosevelt, Dem., 934,974; Landon, 5742 566 3.218 4,138 
BoP 3s56; Browder, Com, 1.090, 1Pe7f] ora4el 1o'sai| 7/875 
; Browder, +, 1,090. i r ; “ 
1940. ‘wres): Roosevelt, Dem., 874,063; Willkie, sou] 3,042| 3.481| 3.876 
., 899,466; Babson, Proh., 6,437; Thomas, 6.946 2'604 3.485 4680 
reir ise rons peer ol 403; Dewey 3,995 2,497 3,314 Re 
es.) 9 ” ) > ’ ‘ 
ad 875,891; Watson, Proh., 12,574; Thomas, wend: rat] oee1 ene see 
1948 (Pree), Truman, Dem., 807,833; Dewey, Rep., || winneshiek. 7,154 3,560 4,905 4,594 
821,079; Watson, Proh., 14,711; Wallace, Prog.,||woodbury..| 27,518] 19,474 22,056| 16,655 
9,649; ‘Thomas, Soc., 2,179; Teichert, Soc. Lab.,|| oon 3.315, 2.075] 2.023) 1.878 
1952 (Fres.), Bisenhower, Rep., 1,136,250; Steven- Wright 6,566) 3,186) 3,866 a : 
. 801, > ambien, ory ’ : tz a 380] 494,01 
eMitaen, Bog. 1,222: Hass, Soc. Lab.. 979. Totals...| 808,906] 451,513! 522,38 
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lowa (continued ) 


IOWA VOTE SINCE i TiS 
4 Dem., 309-268; McKinley. 
1000 tiie Hoole , Proh., 9,502: Debs, Soc. 


4- (Pres.), Parker, 49,141; enarese ee: 
Bo 307,907; Swallow, “i 11,601; Debs, Soc. 


1908" (Pres.) Bryan, Dem., mee Bat Taft, Rep., 

275,210; Chafin, Proh., 9,837; Debs, Soc., 8,287. 

1912 (Pres.), W. ilson, Dem., 185,325; Taft, Rep.. 

ee Roosevelt, Prog., 161, '309: Debs, Soc.. 
Chafin, jag 8,404. 

18" ‘Cres. ae Wilso , Dem., 221,699; Hughes, 

280, Hanly, Pron. 3,371; Benson, ee 


ba 


100986. 


Pres.), Cox, Dem., 227, 921; Harding, eet 
ren ie Watkins —— _ 397; Debs, Soc., 16, 981: 
Christensen, F. ctab. 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, 
Prog., 272,243; Davis 
1980 (Eee, Hive Rep. 
res.), Hoover, 4 
378,936; Thomas, Soc., 2 ‘Webb, Farm. Lab.. 
3,088; Foster, Com., 328; beecoma. Soc. Lab., 230. 
(Pres. Ds Roosevelt, Dem., 598,019; Hoover, 
433; Thomas, Soc., 20,467; Upshaw, 
2, Ti ‘Coxey, Farm. Lab., 1,094; Foster. 


559. 

1936. “Gres, Roosevelt, Dem., 621,756; Landon, 

5 $77; Lemke, Union, 29,687; Thomas, 

Soc., S13: Colvin, Proh.. 1,182; Browder, Com.. 
; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 252. 

1940 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 578,800; Willkie. 
Rep., 632,370; Babson, Proh.; . 2,984; Browder. 
Com.. 1,524; Aiken, Soc. Lab., "452. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 499, 876; Dewey, 
Rep., 547,267; Watson, Proh., 3, 752: Thomas, 
Soc., 1,511; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 193. 

1948 (Pres.), ‘Truman, Dem.., 522, 380; Dewey, Rep., 
494,018; Wallace, Prog., 12, 125: Teichert, Soc. 
Lab., 4274, Watson, Proh., 382; omas, Soc., 
1, 829; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 256. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 808, raat Stevenson, 


Re ot 635; LaFollette. 
Bi 162, 600; Foster. 


te 818; Smith, Dem.. 


Dem., 4 ‘513; Hallinan, Prog. ., 5,085; Hamblen, 

Proh., 2,882; Hoopes, Soc., 219; Hass, Soc. Lab.. 
139; Scattering, 29. 
Kansas 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 

BCT Si. s 0s 6,045 2,160 2,891 4,704 
Anderson 3,672 1,333 2,071 2,787 
Atchison.... 6,004 8,283 3,910 4,141 
Barber 3,071 1,028 »891 2,013 
Barton 9,380 3,847 5,307 6,191 
Bourbon 5,785 3,023 3,879 4,225 
Brown 6,031 1,440 2,060 4,518 
Butler,..... 10,179 5,359) ,269 6,551 
Chase... .... 1,815 513 961 1,432 
Chautauqua. 2,542 837 1,261 1,925 
Cherokee... 6,261 4,597 4,854 4,616 
Cheyenne... 1,915 597 978 1,219 
Clark 1,410 479 777 999 
COLBY icaaiis 5,059) 831 1,804 3,763 
Cloud. 010. 5,580 1,793 2,891 4,018 
Coffey...... 3,731 1,239 1,796 2,945 
Comanch 1,443 374 650 1,077 
Cowley. 11,454 5,242 7,042 8,102 
Crawliord... 10,646 8,349 9,005 8,229 
Decatur. ... 2,451 821 1,402 1,545 
Dickinson... 8,969 1,967 3,815 5,918 
Doniphan 3,711 1,175 1,555 2,785 
Douglas 11,095 3,765 4,778 9,287 
Edwards 2,192 647 1,083 1,627 
BOM Repa egies ce 2,380 717 1.08 1,962 
Ellis . 4,882 2,528 3,863 2,676 
Ellsworth. . 3,219 1,068 1,87 2,155 
Finney..... 4,290 1,597 2,367 2,508 
; 6,359 »748 4,396 4,089 

6,983 2,532 3,467 5,145 

4,314 1,750 2,810) 2,864 

1,453 453 719 1,030 
1,859 686 913 1,380 

1,277 502 625 74 
1,515 537) 869 1,035 

725) 181 326 391 
Greenwood.. 4,974 1,743 2,574 3,553 

Hamilton, . 1,209 43 722 74 
Harper 3,575 92 1,752 2,702 
Harvey..... 7,154 2,726 3,615 5,270 
Haskell..... 870 283 466 592 
Hodgeman 1,330 392 590 945 
Jackson.... 4,161 1,358 1,958 3,166 
Jefferson 3,980 411 2,010 2,986 
Jewell 4,162 885 1,57 3,143 
Johnson 29,103 10,990 8,982 14,191 

Kearny ,01 36 5 67 
Kingman 3,820 1,096 2,00: 2,640 
Kiowa...... 1,8 43 72 1,258 
Labette 8,624 5,219 6,113 6,298 

NEL... pairs 1,142 31 525 76 
Leavenw'th. 9,046 5,698 6,740 6,474 
Lincoln..... 2,841 507 1,094 2,181 
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eons 
Fd 


oxen 
BS 


S258 


no NCO 


Lae 


Washingson. 5 

Wichita. . 10 276 
Wilson. 
Woodson.. .. 
Wyandotte. . 24/398 


423,039 


2,594 ré 
34,648/ 38,751 
616,302| 273,296 


KANSAS VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 162,601; McKinley, Rep., 
185,955; Woolley, Proh., fee Debs, Soc., 1,605. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem. 174; Roosevelt, ice : 
212,955; Swallow, Proh 4 306: Debs, Soc.) 15,869. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 161, 1,209; Taft, Pep. 
197,216; Chafin, Proh.. 5, 033; S, 
1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 143, 3,603; Tait,” Rep.. 
deena Roosevelt, "Prog., 120, 210;’ Debs. Soc.. 


26 
oe ates Wilson, Dem., 314,588; Hughes, Rep., 
ines Hanly, Proh., 12,882; 'Benson,’ Soc., 


685. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 185,464; Harding, Rep.. 
369,268: Debs, Soc., 15,511. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 407,671; Davis, Dem.. 
156,319: LaFollette, Prog., 461. 

1928 (Prés.), Hoover, Rep., 513,672; Smith, Dem., 
193,003; Thomas, Soc., 6/205; 


Totals... 


Rep. 8; Thomas, Soc., 18,276. 

1936 (pies); Roosevelt, Dem., 464,520; Landon, 

Rep., 397,727; Thomas, Soc., 2,766; Lemke, 

Union, 4. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 364,725; Willkie, 

Rep., St haa Babson, Proh., 4,056; Thomas, 
Cu, ' 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 287,458; Dewey, 


AL Watson, Proh., 2,609; Thomas, 


Soc 
1948 Pres: x “Truman, Dem., 351,902; Dewey, Rep., 
Py eat Watson, Proh., 6, 468; Wallace, Prog., 
Thomas, Soc., 2,807. 
1985" (res, Eisenhower, Rep., 616, Gry Stevenson, 


Dem., 273, 296; Hamblen, Proh., 6,038; Hoopes, 
Soc., 530 
Kentucky 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 

Adair...., ‘| 3,737) 2,184 2,144 I 
Allen. ... 22. 1946 1,750 i, ,605 er 
Anderson... i 445 2,153 2,135 "O71 


Kentucky (continued) 1952 


Dewey, Eisen- Sieve, Trumai D 
County —lnower (R)| son(D) | Dem. | Rene” 


Steven- | Truman, 
son(D) | Dem. 


Totals. ..| 495,029! 495,729| 466,756| 341,210 


ee 1900 (P segyejlee ed VOTE SINCE 1900 
’ res.), ryan, Dem., 234,899; McKinley, 
.242||  Rep., 226,801; Woolley, Prob., 2°814: Debs, Soc., ; 
fy 
3,142|| 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roosevelt, 
2.295 Rep., 205,277; Swallow, Proh., 6,609: Debs, Soc., 
1,947 1908 - (Pres. ) Bryan, Penk: 244,092; Taft, R 
4/873 Chain, Proh., 5,887; Debs, Soc., 4,0 
1,984 1912 Pras) ,. Wilson, Dem., 219,584; Taft, Rep., th 
410 115,512; Va tbs ’Prog., "102,71 
2,056|| 1916 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 269,990; Hughes, eh 
10,959 241,854; Hanly, Proh., 3, 036; Benson, Soc., 
2,088 te ‘(Bres.), Cox, Dem., 456, cag Harding, Rep., 
3,127 Watkins, Proh Debs 6,409. 
1,962 1938" res. ), Coolidge, Rei 308, 966; DE seni Dem.,, 
450 374,855; LaFollette, Prog. 38, 465; Johns, Soc. 
342 Lab., 1,499; Nations. Amer., 1, 299; Wallace, 
1,890 Comm Land, 248. 
1,154]| 1928 (Pres. ), Hoover, Rep., 558,064; Smith, Dem., : 
dene MELTS Atop lal Soc., 837} Soc. Lab., 340; ; 
2,186 aad (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 580,574; Hoover, 
3,168 Rep., 394,716; Upshaw, Proh., 2,252; Thomas, 
985 ree 3,853; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,396; Foster} 
2,297 Com., 272. 4 
4.402|| 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 541,944; Landon, 
1,224 Rep., 369,702; Lemke, Union., 12,501; Co a 
2,311 Proh., 929; Thomas, Soc., 627: Soc. Lab., 
1,904 Browder, Com., 204. 
1,193}| 1940 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 557,222; Willkie, 
9 328 Rep., A203 ,384; Babson, Proh., 1,443; Thomas, 
,608 0c... 
2,781|| 1944 (eres, Roosevelt, Dem., 472,589; Dewey, 
69,645|| Rep 3,448: Watson, Proh., 2,023;' Thomas, { 
Al ae » seer Teichert, Soc. Lab., 326. 
3,993)| 1948 (Pres. Truman, Dem., 466,756; Dewey, Rep., 
9 10,771 341,210; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 10,411; Wal- 
1,124 754 lace, Prog., 1,567; Thomas, Soc., 1,284: Watson, 
5,470 4,241 Proh., 1,245; "Teichert, Soc. Lab., 185. 
1,701 1,277|| 1952 (Pres. Dis Eisenhower, Rep., 495, 029: Stevenson, 
5,776 4,107 Dem., 495,729; Hamblen, Proh., 1,161: Hass, Soc. 
7/886 is Lab., 893: Hallinan. Prog., 336. 
37239 2'397 Louisiana 
eee 3.088 1952 1948 ’ 
186 ae — = 7 Thur. ka 
758 1.352) Parish FS oe ae ue [eae 
746 58 jower son em. 
886 4.619 he ; Rights 
ooe 1/171|| Acadia 4,167 5,863] 3,497] 2,389 
PUD AMON rie ols re) vayaial > 1,461 3,75 980 3 
1,964|| Ascension...... 1,787 3,593] 1,420; 1,122 
2,519|| Assumption. ... 1,210 1,647; 1,000 
3,251|| Avoyelles...... 2,479 4,405) 5,417) 1,353 
a OB9i 3,031|| Beauregard... . 789 996] 1,365) 1,651 
1,961} - 1,112||Bienville....... 1,986 1,754] 2,362 427 
2'040 773||Bossier........ 3,677 2,683] 2,390] 1,145 
638 1/219 435||Caddo......... 27,850 14,554) 11,292) 5,984 
545 2'740 1,599|| Calcasieu,..... 11,102} 15,814] 3,400] 7,077 
"176 1,848 1,640}|Caldwell....... 961 1,162 818 772 
3,675 1,084 2,812||Cameron.. 684 1,005 29 745 
1/981 2653 1,083|| Catahoula. 884 1,336} 1,062 517 
1,311 3,161 987|| Claiborne. . : 2,796 1,530} 2,061 459 
4°761 5,037 3,478||'Concordia. . a 1,110 1,252} 1,140 327 
3,064 3,417 1,715||De Soto. ...... 2,303 1,678] 1,889 610 
1,156 1/819 815||E. Baton Rouge 19,693] 23,105) 8,166] 8,563 
4,428 2/700 3,300}| East Carroll.... 757 918 663 327 
1.723 1,735 1,036|| East Feliciana. . 876 1,019 839 269 
"319| 3,174 504||Bvangeline..... 2,445] 3,398] 4,415] 1,147 
1,954 "419 1,718|| Franklin....... 1,614 2,833] 1,872) 1,850 
1,895 1,993 1,373||Grant......... 1,443 2,646} 1,439) 1,125 
5/21 5,538 3,755||Iberia......... 5,669 ; 2,224) 1,817 
12,761 8,097||Iberville....... 1,710 3,497 856] 1,693 
1,218 719||Jackson........ 1,614 2,817) 1,400 714 
4,032 7,549||Jefferson....... 17,090} 19,365) 8,822] 4,657 
"827 442) Jefferson Piavies 3,447 3,584) 1,122) 1,717 
1,326 3,236]| Lafayette. . 6,470 6,443] 3,724] 1,786 
2,220 1,502|| Lafourche. . 3,739 5,396] 3,05: 1,586 
1,171 2,404/| La Salle. R 1,692 2,001) 1,767 716 
3,171 1,352||Lincoln........ 3,074 2,009! 2,196 652 


Louisiana (continued) 1952 1948 
sth ema aie opag ie alla le 


Eisen- | Steven- Sire Truman 


“ hower (R)| son (D) | Rights 
filers a f0 1,436 Burs 1,351} 1,841 
Muaicon. 1,253 695} 1,033 197 
2,567 3,006 1,391} 1,177 
3,10: 3,876| 2,88) 1,692 
85,572} 89,999) 50,23 ,900 
Ouachita, 8,84 9,775| 4,848] 4,213 
Beene: Pi7al 1,388] 1376] 40 
0! joupee. . _ 5‘ 5 
Rapides ¥ 49 13,576} 6,581) 4,730 
774 1,822) 1,53 45: 
1,645 2,499| 1,448 960 
1039 3,282| 2,249) 1,405 
2,267 2,117) 2,242 91 
1,086 2,679| 1,206 914 
586 89. 662 469 
1,353 2,165 800 859 
6. 2,132 695 799 
5,303 4,761) 5,730) 1,179 
1,554 2,012) 2,822 307 
St. Mary 4,417 4,249) 1,751 918 
St. PRES NY 3,598 4,465 063) 1,144 
Tangipahoa. . 166 5,850} 3,919) 2,184 
703 688 73: 239 
3,848 4,252| 2,011] 1,262 
1,894 2,055) 1,870 724 
3,868 5,261| 3,236) 1,806 
2,130 .832| 2,331] 1,939 
2,432 ,420| 4,141] 3,267 
3,442 4,544| 2,895) 1,433 
704 1,280 466 557 
1,398 2,040) 1,221 921 
503 279 377 101 
1,915 __-2.206 1,648 940 


LOUISIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, 


Pp., 

1904 (Pres. -), “Parker, 47,708; Roosevelt, 
ep. R 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 63,568; Taft, Rep.. 


1912 Pres.) , Wilson, Dem, 60,971; Taft, reh 
3,834; Roosevelt, Prog., ,323: Debs, Soc., 5 249. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, en. "19,8175; Hughes, Rep. 
6,466; Roosevelt, Prog. a 6 348; Benson Soc., 
Ay Reeds Cox, Dem., 


3 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 93,218; Coolidge, Rep., 
24,670; LaFollette, Prog:, 4/063. 

1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 


Vs 164,655; Hoover, Rep., 
1932" Srey Roosevelt, Dem., 249,418; Hoover, 
ep.. % 
ee Rial AP Roosevelt, Dem., 


Ba 1, 292,894; Landon, 
1980. P pres. 2s Roosevelt, Dem., 319,751; Willkie, 
Rep., 52,4 


1944 (peas). 281,564; Dewey, 


Rep., 67, 

1948 Yibres’), Thurmond, States’ Rights, 204,290; 
Truman, Dem., 136, 344; Dewey, Rep., 172,657; 
Wallace, Prog., 3.035. 


1952 (Pres.), peepee Rep., 306,925; Stevenson, 
Dem., 345,027 


Dem., 


“Roosevelt, Dem., 


Maine 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)} son (D) Dem. Rep. 

Androscog’n. 18,049 17,560 17,405 11,443 

Aroostook... 16,851 ,06 18; 9,45 
Cumberland. 46,957 20,831 18,913 30,284 

Franklin.... 2,137 2,135 3,74 
Hancock, 2,111 1,878 6,863 
Kennebec 12,113 11,163 13,923 
1.00005: eM eee 2,414 1,924 374 
Lincoln,.... 6,76 1,299 1,095 4,743 
Oxford. .... 5,757 5,183 7,444 
Penobscot...| 24,614 11,222 10,705 16,367 
Piscataquis, . 4,652 2,261 2,181 227 
Sagadahoc, . 5,799 2,850 2,556 3,745 
Somerset.... 9,805 4,815 4,034 6,301 
Waldo...... 6,363 1,54 1,469 4,371 
Washington 7,396 3,8 3,538 5,130 
MORK ss 27) 045 20,524 20; 554 | 17,819 
Totals... ~ 232,353|_ 118,806] 111,916 150,234 


MAINE VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,823; McKinley, Rep., 
65,435; Woolley, Proh., oy 585; Debs, Soc., 878. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker Dem., 2 648; Roosevelt, oe 
64,438; Swallow, roh., 1,510; bs. Soc., 2 103: 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35, 403; Taft, Rep., 
66,987; Chafin, Proh., 1,487; Debs. Soc. . 1,758. 
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Maine (continued) 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, 
Z 26, 585; : a Prog., 7g 495: 
1916 res. aly, Dem., 64 


LaFollette, eae 11; abe Johns, 


Soc. Lab., : 

1936 (Pres. Landon, -, 168, 
‘Dem. 198,333: Lemke, gh 7,581; 
Chie oie AOE 

1940 '(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 156,478; Willkie, 
ig 165, se. Gene? Gen Com., 411; 631; 

Pres.) sevel 
ae 155,434; wena’ Son 5c. Lab., 335. 


omas, 
334: Browder, Com.. 


Dewey. 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 111, 916: Dewey, Rep., 
150, Pea a agg a Se "1,884; Thomas, Soc., 
547; Teicher 

ate (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep. 2 232,353; Stevenson, 

Dem., 118,806; Hallinan, > ast - 
Lab.. 156; Hoopes, Soc., 138; > Scattered, 
Maryland 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 

Allegany. 19,186 14,529 14,398 14,379 

A. Arundel 3,273 14,739 8,713 10,973 

Balto. Co. 81,898) 48,47 31, 41,846 

Balto. City 166,605| 178,469) 134,615! 110,879 

Calvert..... »769 2,2 1,851 91 

Caroline +155 2,733 2,430 2,746 

Carroll 11,563 4,934 4,226 ,003 

Cecil. . 6,482 5,590) 4,323 3,866 

Charles 4,334 3,338 1,878 Bd 

Dorchester 5,524 4,823 »007 3,751 

Frederick 14,562 7,851 7,142 9,934 

Garrett..... 4,980 2,281 ,909 ,536 

Harford 10,770 6,809 5,494 6,168 

Howard 5,49 3,693 2,725 3,113 

Kent....... 3,65 +5 2,52: 2,489 

Montgom’y. 47,805 28,381 14,336 23,174 

Pr. George's 38,060 29,119 14,874 14,718 

Qu’n Anne's 3,170 ,058 6 2,038 

St. Mary’s 4,270 3,588 2,293 2,247 

Somerset... . »113) 3,951 3,112 3,129 

Talbot...... 5,35 3,019 2,34 3,585 

Washington, 17,653) 12,657 10,588 11,887 

Wicomico... 9, 878 5,415 5,062 

Worcester... 4,681 2,708 2,281 2,673 
Totals. . 499,424| 395,337| 286,521| 294,814 


MARYLAND VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinley, 
are 136,185; Woolley, Proh., 4,574; Debs, Soc.. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 109,446; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 109, 497; Swallow, Proh., 3/034; Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres.), Sryan, Dem., 115,908; Taft, Rep., 
116,513; Chafin, Proh., 3,302; ? 

1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112,674; * Taft, Rep.. 
54,956; Roosevelt, Prog., 57,789; Debs, Soc., 3,996: 
Chafin, Proh., 2,244. 

1916 (Pres.) Wilson, Dem., 138,359; Hughes., Rep., 
117,347; anly,, Prob, 2,803; Benson, Soc., 2,674: 


Reimer, Lab 
1920 (Pres. Cox, ca 180, 626; Harding, Rep. 
236,117; Debs, Soc., 8,876; Christensen, 3rd Par y. 
1,645; Cox, Lab., aD 178. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, Dem., 
teh ge ja jLaFollette, Prog. it 47, 157: Johns, Soe?- 
1928 (Pres.). Hoover, Rep., 301,479; Smith, Dem.. 
223,626; Thomas, Soc., 1,701; Reynolds, Soc: 
Lab., 906; Foster, Com., 636. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 314,314; Hoover, 
10,489; "Reynolds. 


Rep., 184,184: Thomas, Soc., 
Soc.-Lab., 1,036; Foster, Com., 1,031. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 389,612; Landon, 
Rep., 231,435; Thomas, Soc., 1,629; Aiken, Soc: 
Lab., 1,305; Browder, Com., 915. 

Roosevelt, Dem., 384,546; Willkie, 

Thomas, Boe., 4,093; Browder 


oT. 
” 315 ,490; Dewey, 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 286,521; Dewey, Rep., 


gen ait, Wallen: ze ites? 3 Be 2, 476: Wrigh teh 

urmon ates’ Rij ri 

Write-In, 2,294, : ent, 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 499,424; Stevenson, 
Dem., 395, 337; Hallinan, Prog. Jy 4,313. 


» 


i See ee 
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Massachusetts 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 

Barnstable. . 20,943 4,984 4,616 14,633 

Berkshire... 38,413 29,78: 30,66 7,48 
Bristol... .. 98,105 93,444] 106,741 63,216 

Dukes...... 2,432 7 7 1.73 
Essex . 156,030! 123,334] 132,01 108,894 
Franklin 19,489 ye 9,23 14,919 
Hampden 98,641 90,936 94,61 70,256 
Hampshire. 24,141 17,2 18,012 17,331 
iddlesex. 16,069} 236,910} 248,240) 228,262 
Nantucket 1,4 4 40: 1,013 
orfolk..... 140,409 74,321 72,327} 100,280 
Plymouth 7,9: 32,815 34,765 48,925 
OLE Sawer 162,147| 240,957] 265,611] 105,671 
Worcester 146,094 _ 128.8 898 133, "823 | 106,757 
Totals. .... 1,292,325 1,083,525 1,151,788 | 909,370 


MASSACHUSETTS VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157,016; McKinley, Rep., 
239,147; ‘Wooliey, Proh., 6,208; Debs, Soc., 9,716. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 165, 722; Roosevelt, Rep., 
riteene Swallow, Proh., 4,286; Di 02. 


6: ; 11,058. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, D 216,691; Harding, Rep.. 
681,153; Debs. Soc., ona 267, 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703,489; Davis, Dem., 
280,884; LaFollette, Prog., 141,225; "Foster, 
Workers, 2,637; Sonne! Soc. Lab., 1,6 

1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 192,758; Biocke. Rep., 
ze. 566: Thomas, Soc., 6,262; Foster, Com., 

2,464; Reynolds, Sec. Lab., 773. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 800,148; Hoover, Rep., 
736,959; Thomas, Soc., 34,305; Foster, Com., 4,821; 
Reynolds, Soc. Lab., oF 668; Upshaw, Proh., 1,142’ 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 942,716; Landon, 
Rep., 768,613; Lemke, Union., 118,639; Thomas, 
Soc. 5,111; Browder, hee 2,930 Aiken, Soc. 

1,305; Colvin, Proh., 1,032 

1940 (Pres. x Roosevelt, Dem, Le 076,522; Willkie, 
Rep., , 700; ‘Thomas, Soc., 4,091; ‘Browder, 

Cc 06; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,492; Babson, 

Proh., 1,370. 

1944 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,035,296; Dewey, 
Rep., 921, 850; Telehert, Soc. Lab., 2,780; Wat- 


1948 (Pres. ye Truman, Dem., 1,151,788; Dewey, 
Rep., 909, aor Wallace, Prog., 38, 157: Teichert, 
Soc. Lab., 5,535; Watson, Proh., 63. 

1952 (Pres.), Hisenhower, Rep., 1, 29d 325; Steven- 
son, Dem., 1,083,525; Hallinan, Prog. :, 4,636; 
Hass, Soc. Lab., 1,957; Hamblen, Proh,., 886; 
Scattering, 69; Blanks, 41,150. 

Michigan 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower.(R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
1;441 766 708 4251 
2,06 2,058 2,009 1,702 
15,663 5,437 4,594 10,439 
6,24: 3,134 +743 313 
3,533 1,046 129 2,588 
2,753 1,290 1,203 1,790 
2,103 1,540 ,656 1,878 
8,933 ,230 2,726 5,677 
20,087 14,113 14,349 13,321 
752 98 964 ,013 
32,932 19,088} 14,516) 22,003 
9,21 56 3,405 6,323 
31,941 19,171] 15,077} 19,285 
47 3) 3,201 5,615 
3,895 1,778 1,847 2,911 
4,385 1,900 1,842 3,184 
7,075 4,257 3,860 4,977 
3,529 1,059 1,197 2,512 
10,510 2,977 2,523 7,510 
1,331 49 455 849 
7,488 6,921 6,943 5,414 
6,045 5,710 6,295 4,417 
13,723 5,170 4,264 8,637 
5,113 1,871 1,922 3,565 
62,220 56,75. 45,032] — 38,270 
3,031 936 963 2,062 
6,195 6,803 6,722 5,204 
9,034 2,639 2,365 5,473 
10,034 2,887 ,659 7,085 
10,583 Piool ose] Seat 
Houghton... 10,56 5 ’ B 
Huron, SANG 0,639 2,421 2,562 7,978 


595 
Michigan (continued) 1952 1948 
Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
County hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
Ingham..... 51,503 24,125 19,366 31,868 
ODA acs 10,970 4,722 4,450 1970 
TOSCO...... : 3,77: 1,274 1,115 y599 
(3) Witanaaia 4,564 1097 4.125 3,659 
Isabella. .... 8,222 2,881 487 5,485 
Jackson 32,81 15,06. 12,809. 21,449 
Kalamazoo.. 38,847 18,967 16,393 3,799 
alkaska. 1,32 48 400 83 
Kent...... - 79,647 47,221 43,205 53,669 
Keweenaw 801 747 647 814 
Ce eiiaieteners 1,549 1,127 1,077 1,348 
Lapeer..... 9,940 3,644 4,668 8,358 
Leelanau... 2,926 999 835 1.928 
Lenawee... . 20,035] - 7,397 6,529 4,369 
9,790 086 2,813 73608 
1,603 553 570 1,273 
3,058 1,285 1,1 182 
37,474 36,544 25,265 21,205 
5,23 ,114 339 3,913 
11,618 9,949 10,003 8,591 
6,17: 3,298 ,988 4,147 
5,436 1,587 1,572 3,803 
Menomince. 6,147 4,884 094 4,420 
Midland. . 10,508 3,945 3,204 5,811 
Missaukee. - 2,525 600 7. 7742 
Monroe.... 17,159 12,758 10,434 11,070 
Montcalm. . 9,946 3,844 2,999 6,081 
Montmor’ncy 1,449 54 553 ; 
Muskegon. . 25,967 23,826 20,631 15,382 
Newaygo... 6,715 2,541 2,027 4,394 
Oakland....| 115,503 73,871 51,491 62,516 
Oceana..... WA 1,799 mat 943 
Ogemaw. 2,983 1,030 1,038 2,062 
Ontonagon. . 2,961 2,134 2,163 061 
Osceola..... 4,607 1,160 1,276 3,122 
Oscoda..... 1,047 246 285 785 
Otsego...... 941 865 888 1,392 
Ottawa..... 22,328 7,835 8,789 16,028 
Presque Isle. 2,982 1,825 1,872 271 
Roscommon. 2,547 676 687 2,055 
38,604 20,983 16,995 22,923 
11,181 2,298 216 223 
Schoolcraft. . 2,352 1,692 1,651 1,713 
Shiawassee. . 13,562 6,056 »852 10,377 
St. Clair.... 27,894 12,268 10,647 17,883 
St. Joseph. ,. 12,191 ,509 928 8,166 
Tuscola.... 11,788 3,251 2,676 8,125 
Van Buren. . 13,231 309 ,082 11 
Washtenaw. 35,826 17,6 12,721 ,088 
Wayne..... 456,371| 622,236) 489,654) 321,773 
Wexford.... 5,569 2,407 2,635 3,833 
Totals. . . |1,551,52911,230,65711,003,448 (1,038,595 


MICHIGAN VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 CELE Bryan, Dem., 211,685; McKinley, 
ep., 316. 269; Woolley, Proh.,. 11,859; bs, 
Soc., 2,826. 

1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 135,392; Roosevelt, 


364,957; Swallow, Proh., 13,441: Debs, Soc., 


Bryan, Dem., 175,771; Taft, Rep., 
16,974; Debs, Soc., 11,586, 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 150,751; Taft, Rep., 
152,244; Roosevelt, Prog., 214, 584: Debs, Soc.. 


23, 

seee (Pres.), Wilson, pes ra 151; Hughes, Rees 
339,097; Hanly, Proh 1139: Benson, Soc., 16,120. 

1o70., ‘(Pres.), Cox, Beni 233,450; Harding, Rep., 

2,865; atkins, Proh., 9, 646; Debs, Soc., 
a8, $47: Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 10,372. 

1924" (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 874,631; Davis, Dem., 
152,238; LaFollette, PLOE., Pec, 7014: Faris, Proh., 
6,085; Johns, Soc. ‘Lab., 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., ones, 396; Smith, Dem., 
396,762; Thomas, Soc., 3,516; Foster, Com., 
2,881; Proh., 2,728; Soc. Lab., 799. 

1932 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 871,700; Hoover, 
Rep., 739,894; SoC., 39,205; Foster, 
Com., 9,318; Upshaw, Proh., 2,803; Reynolds, 
Soc. Lab., 1,041; Harvey, Lib., 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., ial, joa: Landon, 


Rep., 


1908 (Pres.), 
335,580; Chafin, Proh., 


Rep., 899.133; Lemke, Union. 795; Thomas, 
Soc., 8,208; Browder, Com., “3,30 Aiken, Soc. 
Lab.. 600; Colvin, Proh., 579 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., cay 032,991; Willkie, 


9,917; Thomas, Soc., 7,593; Browder, 
3,195; Aiken, Soc. 


1,106,899; Dewey, 


Rep., ove 
Com: “ae 834; Babson, Proh., 


Lab 
1944 "eres, Roosevelt, Dem., 


Rep., 1,084,423; Watson, Proh., 6,503; ‘homas, 

Soc., 4,598; Smith, America First, 1,530; Teich- 
ert, Soc. Lab., ae 264. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 1,003,448; Dewey, 

1; 038, 595; Wallace, Prog., 46,515; Watson, 

Hees det 052; Thomas, Soc., 6, 063; Teichert, 


Soc. tabs "1,263; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 672. 

1952 (Pres. a Eisenhower, Rep., 1,551,529; Steven- 
son, Dem., 1,230,657; "Hamblen, Proh., 10,331; 
Hallinan, Prog., 3,992; Hass, Soc. Lab., 1,4 95: 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 655; Scattered, 3. 
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Traverse... . 
Wabasha... 
Wadena.... 
Waseca..... 
Washington. 
Watonwan.. 
\ ip) Ce see ae 
Wright..... 
Yellow Med. 

Totals... 


763,211 


MINNESOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 112,901; McKinley. 
sae 190,461; Woolley, Proh., 8,555: Debs, Soc.. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 55,187; sevelt, 
ro eS Swallow, Proh., 6,352; Debs, Soc.. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 109,401; Taft, Rep. 
195,843; Chafin, Proh., 11,107; Debs, Soc., 14,527. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem, 106,426: Tatt, Rep. 


483,617 
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64,334; Roosevelt, Prog., 125,856: | 


Debs, 
27,505 : 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., gp Hi . Po - 


11 544; Roosevelt, a ? 
; Dem., 142,994; Harding, Rep., 
“plo aa: Watkins” Proh. ii 480; ‘Debs Soe", 
1934 (Pres.). Coolidge, ., 420,759; LaFollette, 


192; Davis. ., 55,913; Foster. - 


‘Og., 192; 
Workers, 4,427; Johns, Soc. Lab., 1,855. 
Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 560 977; Smith, Dem., 
10796.401: man Soc..’ 6,774; ‘Foster. Com., 


4,853: 

Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 600,806; Hoover, 
eo $53. 9: Thomas, Soc., 25.476: 4 
Com., 6,101; Coxey, Farm.-Lab., 5,731; Reynolds, 


Ind., 770. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 698,811; Landon, 
Hep. doi iol; Cemee, Uniod., 700; Thomas 
., 2,872; Browder, « 2,574; , Soc., 961. 
1920" (Pres.), Roosevelt, ., 644,196; Willkie. 


Rep., 274; Th , Soc, 5,454; ' Browder. 
"2.711; Aiken, Ind.. 2,553. 
vege Roose Dem., 589,864; Dewey, 


Thomas, Soc., 5,073; Teichert, 


27,866; 
as ap rake Soc. Lab., 2,525; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, a 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 763,211; Stevenson, 
Dem., 608,458; Hallinan, Prog., 2,666; Hass, Soc. 
Lab., 2,383: Hamblen, Proh., 2,147; Dobbs, Soc. 


kers, 618 an pe ° 
Workers, &'* Mississippi 
1952 


Adams..... 1,697 
Alcorn.....- 3,275 
Amite... 6.7. 1,121 
Attalacs. io: (258 
Benton 963 
Bolivar 1,843 
Calhoun. 2,284 
Carroll..... 1,168 
Chickasaw. . 1,805 
Choctaw... 1,387 
Claiborne... 496 
Clarke...... 2,000 
Clay -.cenes 1,230 
Coahoma 2,115 
opiah..... 2,050 
Covington. . 1,535 
De Soto.... 1,288 
2,936 
1,166 
1,351 
1,247 
1,174 
1,578 
,181 
10,933 
423 
Humphreys. 858 
Issaquena. . 170 
Itawamba... 2,236 
Jackson.... 4,146 
Jaspers Aes at 1,872 
Jefferson.... 539 
Jeff. Davis. . 1,626 
Jones... 5,884 
Kemper. 1,593 
Lafayett 2,363 
WAMAT haces 1,260 
Lauderdale, . 5,841 
Lawrence... 1,117 
Leake...... 2,667 
Lee..d. tee 4,174 
Leflore. .... 1,845 
Lincoln. .... 2,271 
Lowndes 1,618 
Madison 1,425 
Marion..... 2,597 
Marshall 1,847 
Monroe 3,512 
Montg'm’y, 1,356 
Neshoba.... 3,567 
Newton..... 2,460 
Noxubee.... 758 
Oktibbeha. . 1,666 
Panola.Goen 2,047 
Pearl River 2,060 
OLLY Scere 782 
Pike.... 2,495 
Pontotoc 2,281 
rentiss . 672 
Quitman 1,158 
Rankin..... 077 
Scott... a ics 


County 


Eisen- | Steven- 


hower (R)| son (D) 


~ 167,538| 


51,706; 
53,374; Roosevelt, 
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McKinley, 


600 388 
878 2,767 
738 2,288 
569 965 
2,007 2,049 
748 2,350 
387 1,575 
511 2,878 
679 1,595 
383 530 
917 2,749 
* 491 1,357 
458 1366 
3,301 2,618 
717 1,604 
453 1,765 
699 563 
771 2,559 
753 1,346 
1,683 »702 
112,966! 172.566 
MISSISSIPPI VOTE SINCE 1900 
aE Bryan, Dem., 
Pres.), Parker, Dem., 
: : Debs, Soc. 


3 e] 
1912 oirtes. A 


Roosevelt, 


1916 “(Bres. s 
1924 Gres), 


27,1 
1932) dares. ), 
Rep., 5,180 
pss sete, ys 


Howard 


1; 615: total, 
1940 (Pres. 5 
znd Rep. +» 


103. 
1948" “(res.), 
3,742; 


11,576; Debs, 


? 
Bryan, Dem., 
Soc., 978. 
* Wilson, Dem., 
Prog., 3,645; 
Wilson, Dem., 


Benson, Soc., 1,481. 
OX, ite he ,277; Harding, Rep., 


100,475; 
Prog., 3,494. 


80, is; 


92. 
60,287; Taft, Rep., 
57, pei Taft, Rep., 


Soc., 2,601. 
Tapkor. Rep., 


Coolidge, 


Smith, Dem., 124,539; Hoover, Rep., 


Roosevelt, Dem., 
; Thomas. 
Roosevelt, Dem., 


4,435; 


Tho! 
Roosevelt, Dem., 


140,168; Hoover, 
157, 318; Landon, 


faction, 2,760; " Rowlands faction, 


329. 
168,252: Willkie, 


4,550; Rep., 2.814; total, 7,364. Thomas, 


Roosevelt, Dem., 
Reg. Dem. et}; 964: 


158,515; 
Rep., 7,859. 


Dewey, 


Rep In 
1948 Yibres. ), Thurmond,’ States’ Rights, 167,538: 


Truman, 
lace, Pro 


vee a 19,384; Dewey, Rep., 5,043; Wal- 


1952 (em son hower: Ind. vote pledged to Rep. 
candidate., 112,966: Stevenson, Dem., 172,566. 


Missouri 
1952 
Eisen- , Steven- 
hower (R)| son (D) 
5,748 3,339 
452 2,104 
3,259 2,028 
767 6,775. 
3664 ,124 
4,056 2,661 
6,002 3,995 
3,470 1,303 
3,060 2,182 
,045 10,206 
22,087 19,854 
184 426 
3,755 1,860 
3,818 5,484 
* 2,789 1,226 
10,729 933 
5,410 3,146 
1,100 1,123 
6,000 5,089 
3,814 1,483 
3,883 3,730 
4,440 1,374 
850 2,045 
13,043 12,502 
68: 3,04: 
7 7,507 
5,208 3,475 
3,753 453 
3,395 1,340 
459 1,258 
3,845 2,424 
3,073 1,773 
2,755 2,738 
4,051 909 
5,400 9,515 
11,367 610 
5,339 1,285 
429 2? 508 


1948 
Truman, ; Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. 
4,136 4,024 
2,576 3,142 
2,498 2,190 
7,495 2,739 
4,724 4,812 
3,008 2,577 
,371 4,156 
1,360 2,768 
2,075 2,187 
10,200 4,289 
22,975| 13,002 
5,319 4,276 
1,985 68 
6,215 2/433 
1,264 2,020 
7,872 7,08 
3,401 4,212 
1,255 964 
5,415 3,614 
2,062 2,928 
4,170 2,615 
1,600 3,129 
2,352 2,264 
11,855 6,408 
3,481 2,22) 
7,891 6,909 
3,865 4,094 
2,289 2,650 
1,733 2,783 
,590 69 
868 2,823 
,033 2,098 
2,973 2,003 
1,163 2,734 
10,979 2,466 
7,822 7,725 
1,204 4,268 
3,410 2.633 


Cc Eisén- , Steven- | Truman, ; Dewey, 

jounty hower (R) son (D) Dem. Rep. 
29,673 19,234 20,762 18,836 
A 2,74 3,177 3,331 
5,191 261 B54 3,646 
6,628 4,576 5,551 4,619 
2,0 622 733 1,728 
3,476 1,487 040) 2,607 
2,340 3,635 4,143 1,538 
6,608 3,349 3,599 4,427 
1,83 2,286 sti 1,435 
133,093} 138,792) 139,186] 86,471 
H 14,665 404 14,593 
9,6 12,308 10,280 6,085 
6,9 4,294 88 4,903 
2,229 1,988 2,268 1,620 
5,312 2,839 3,221 3,773 
8,805 6,020 5,988 6,634 
8,029 4,232 4,649 5,392 
2,416 2,896 3,155 1,564 
3,458 4,020 4,190 2,135 
5,551 5,189 5,788 4,034 
5,594 3,757 4,182 3,835 
4,121 2,525: 2,925 2,979 
Antoine 5,537 4,577 193 3,833 
2,676 3375 509 2,086 
ait 1,501 1,783 1,948 894 
6,162 8,457 9,122 3,802 
2,482 936 1,008 1,598 
4,237 2,426 2,514 3,083 
2,380 4,331 4,592 1,295 
3,658 416 2,787 2,504 
1,488 4,760 4,769 809 
3,670 2,835 2,792 2,889 
390 1,750 1,862 2,365 
3,809 8,504 925 2,082 
5,070 5,598 5,820 
4,805 253 4,886 
1926 3,133 1,214 
2,191 2,672 2,488 
734 859 1,967 
8,913] 10,269 2,249 
2,32 133 2,903 
7,363 8,388 6,657 
4,846 202 3,053 
4,582 4,934 2,448 
4,604 4,354 1,64 
2,474 079) 4,026 

3,026 2,858 i 
1,149 1,463 2,499 
3,020 013 908 
7,501 7,912 ,256 
4,869 4,826 2,102 
124 ,05 692 
2,194 2,304 1,533 
6,493 6,049 5,976 
1,914 2,489 D4 
8,040 7,276 6,234 
2,38 1,98: 1,567 
95,457] 62,684) 65,592 
6,318 185 82: 
1,680 1,892 1,377 
2,098 2,451 1,693 
7,127 8,266 2,519 
2,028 2,352 805 
3,237 3,400 1,348 
,110 7,029 3,117 
748 892 2,222 
3,041 3,443 3,140 
1,099 1,427 2,361 
372 4,664 3,320 
4,450 §,342 3,808 
1,112 1,071 2,380 
2,684 2,370 2,200 
500 2,695 1,937 
2,894 3,292 3,581 
1,227 1,563 1,162 
5 2,006 2,505 3,542 
144;828| 235,893] 220,654) 120,656 
Totals...| 959,429] 929,830] 917,315] 655,039 

MISSOURL VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.)—Bryan, Dem., 351,922; McKinley, 


Rep.» 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965; Debs, Soc., 


1904 a ren), Parker, Dem., 296,312; Roosevelt 
FEB 0 321,449; Swallow, Proh., 1, 191; Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 346,574; Taft, ae 
347,203; Chafin, Proh., 4,331; Debs. Soc., 15,4 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 330, 746; Taft, ep 
Ne Roosevelt, Prog.. 124, 371: Debs, 


1916 eee ), Wilson, Dem., 398,025; Hughes, 
369,339; Hanly, Proh., 3,884: Benson, Soc., 14 

1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 574, 199; Harding, Rep,, 
127,162; ‘Watkins, Proh. e 143 Debs, Soc., 
20,242: Christensen. F.-Lab., 

1924” (Pres.), Coolidge, mm gas 386: Davis, Dem., 
572,753; LaFollette, Prog., sea 160: Faris, Proh., 
2s 418; Johns, Soc. Lab., : Wallace,” Comm. 
Land, 259. 
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Missouri (continued) i = 
Hoover, Ri 834,080; > . 
19e Sek homas. vaoe oC 3.739; A ae Soc., 


Lab, 340. 
Roosevelt, Dem., 1,025,406; Hoover, 
1 BS ak 713; Thomas, Soc., "16,374; Upshaw, 
: Proh., 2 At0: ‘Foster, Com., 5a: Reynolds 
Lab.. 404. < 
1936 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 1,111, reo Landon, 
Lemke, Union 14,630 Thomas, 
Shi ery olvin, Prob. 908; Browder, Com., 
aDiy (Eves. * "Roosevelt, Dem., 958,476; Willkie, 


Roose’ ‘illkie, 
Rep., 99,5 Bs Thomas, Soc., 1 1443: Babson, Prob. 


: — Com., 
Rep. 01,060; thomas, Sog, 2.226; Babson, Prob, 04: Browder, Com fH 330.56; Dewey, 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 801.3 ,357; Dewey, eee 83,163: Thomas, Soc: 1,296; ' Watson, 
Bren, Me eater toc tab. joy Watson:|| 194g (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 119,071; Dewey, 


48 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 917, 315; Dewey, Rep., 
wees so38 en Prog., 3,998; ‘Thomas, Soc., 


1923 “Bres.), Eisenhower, a eet 429; ens 
-» 929,830; 

Pron’, de MacArthur, * Christian Nationalist, 

302, America ae 233; Hoopes, Soc., 227; Hass, 


Rep., etd Wallace, Prog., 7,31 13; Thomas, 
Soc. Watson, Proh., 429° 

1952 “(bren.), Eisenhower, » 157,394; geal 
Dem., 06,213; Hallinan, pe 723; Hamblen, 
Proh., 548; Hoopes, Soc., 159. 


Lab., 
oa *- Montana 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- |Truman, | Dewey, || 
hower (R)} son (D) Dem. Rep. 
2,196 920 1,356 1,583 
Big Horn... 2,165 1,114 1,328 1,334 2 
Keats 1,890 heat 1,669 sai eae 
Tr ‘ao eee ’ 
8 rbon..... 2,734 ins 1,997 1,901 1,060 
le. 12,176] 11,051} 12,082] 6,830 4'862 
Ghowena: 11423] 1, 1'1i8 21658 
Custer...... nen err 2,359 1,845 eis 
oul. ete , 5 
2,396 1,247 1,397 1,555 2,616 
3,001 4,162 3,862 2,036 1,094 
Bitaa's 1,046 40 6 2,141 
4,402 2,271 3,059 2,411 2,161 
7,372 4,994 4, 4,240 2,511 
6,998 2,697 3,548 4,220 1/928 
269 4 2,930 
2,061 1,698 2,238 1,238 4,057 
471 198 2 1,379 
923 473 5i 659 399 
3,474 2,748 3,321 1,645 4,203 
1,084 687 836 750 ,043 
1,074 746 934 609 1,899 
: 1,893 2,177 2,295 "348 
7,663 4563 ‘745 5,174 47.175 
1,907| 1,680] 1,079 a 
1,881 ,90 ' ' Fillmore... . 2,677 
1993 71) 1,006] 1,300 aes ee 1,555 
‘0 nites 1,307 
792 326 497 Aisi ee 2358 
Mineral..... 553 491 475 5,311 
Missoula... . 10,053 6,901 7,005 923 
Musselshell, , 1,253 1,240 1,188 702 
PATE. Soi 6.0 ,152 1,969 2,222 621 
Petroleum 319 155 2 273 
Phillips..... 1,771 1,224 1,506 829 
Pondera,.. 1,719 1,246 1,555 5,694 
Powder Riv, 88 327 2,406 
Powell. . 1,783 1,281 1,427 1,490 
Prairie 338 529 
Ravaill 3,537 1,750 2,159 1,208 
Richland 2,506 1,196 1,673 3,147 
Roosevelt... 1,998 1,466 1,820 249 
Rosebud... 1,734 805 1,031 1,133 
Sanders..... 1,724 1,311 1,425 3352 
Sheridan... . 1,33 347 1,515 1/817 
Silver Bow.. 10,196 13,114). 12,715 1.440 
Stillwater. 1,689 816 890 1600 
Sweet Grass. 315 372 499 538 
eton...... 1,978 1,389 1,632 1,024 
Toole......: 1,853 1,426 1,756 778 
Treasure.... 392 205)" -- « 200) >. QS ncchens a 23'620 
alley...... 2,462} 2,130) 2,535 441 
Wheatland. . 1,026 572 33)" 780s sonnei "OBA 
Wibaux.. 556 324 471 Se cae aie 294 
Yellowstone] 17,556] 8,750 9,718] _10,342||nreBnerson., 209 
Totais...| 157,394] 106,213] 119,071] _96,770|| Madison. . . . iar 
MONTANA VOTE SINCE 1900 Morrill. 1,478 
1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 25,373; Bryan, Dem., 133 
37,145; Woolley, Proh., 298; Debs, Soc., 708. 2,413 
1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 34,932; Parker, Dem., 2,036 
21,773; Swallow, Proh., 335; Debs. Soc., 5.676.  ||Otoe..... 4,060 
1908 (Pres. 2: Bryan, Dem., 29,326; Taft, Rep.,||Pawnee..... 810 1,725 
32,333; Chafin, Proh., 827: Debs, Soc., . |jPerkins...,- 904 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem’, 27, 941; ‘Taft, Rep.,||Phelps....., 2,489 
18,512; Roosevelt, Prog., 22, 456; Debs, Soc.,}|Pierce...... ,866 
LOE b.. US as ase am rae emery reas eo i 3,812 
als (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 101,063; Hughes, Rep.,||Polk....... 0! 91 2,026 
6,750; Roosevelt, Prog., 298: ‘Benson, Soc., 9,564||Red Willow. 2,610 
1990" (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 57,372: Harding, Rep., ||Richardson, . 3,778 
109,430; Christensen, F. -Lab., 12,2 RROCK....... 09 
1924 ((Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 74, 138: " LaFollette, i 


a 


Nebraska (continued) 1952 1948 
Cou Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
nty hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
3,649) 2,529) 2,635 2,367 
D2. 2,962 3,97: 3,660 
9,674 3,589 4,386 | 
2257 1,685 2,274 
3,512) 841 181 
1,784 1,166 ,608 
1,093 300 520 
1,983 672 98 
8,992 1,266 1,931 
4 120 238 
1,918 1,174 1,890 
630 1,027 1,385 
3,770) 1,685) 906 
3,338 866 1,158 
2,719 925 1,365 
455) 231 327 
5,742 1,468 2,091 
Totals,..{ 421,603! 188,057| 224,165 


NEBRASKA VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 ihe »5 Maotenree Dem., ay 013; McKinley, Rep., 
121, oolley, Proh., 55; Debs, Soc., 823. 
1904 force ), Parker, Dem., as 921; Roosevelt, Rep. iA 

1908" tere Beha a es ae 099; Tait, Ke 
Tyan, Dem., oe 
26,997; ae eet Proh., 5,179; Debs, Soc., 3,524. 
109,008; Taft, Rep., 
Debs, Soc., 10,174. 
; Hughes, ite 


Thomas, 


Roosevelt, Dem., 359,082; Hoover, 
Thomas, Soc., 


9,876: 
1936 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 347,454; Landon, 
oe 12, 847. 
Dem., 263,677; Willkie, 
1944 pres.) 233,246; Dewey, 
Rep., 329 


,880. 
nee a4 (Bres.), Truman, Dem., 224,165; Dewey, Rep., 


Sorat Dem., 


174. 
1932 a ipres): Eisenhower, Rep., 421.603; Stevenson, 
Dem,, 188,057 


Nevada 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
1,948 903 1,055 1,206 
13,333 11,855 10,787 6,382 
948 177 298 719 
3,104 1,755 2,026 1,683 
174 139 18 164 
379 157 278 312 
1,398 691 886 901 
501 237 298 397 
903 941 1,004 520 
1,453 576 629 967 
1,297 1,369 1,194 
,037 567 595 
1,653 579 681 
919 522 541 6 
206 149 184 18 
ae 19,044 8.888 8,365 11,323 
White Pine.. 2) 205 2,183 2. 287 1,396 
Totals... 50,502 31,688 31,291 29,357 


NEVADA VOTE SINCE 1900. 
pee (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep.. 


3,84 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep., 
De! 
Ree 11,212; Taft, Rep., 


12,127; Healy, Proh.. 7388s Benton, Soc., 3,065 


1920 oe iF Cox, m., “9,851; Harding, dae 
15,47 ebs, Soc., ' 
Ags (Pres.); Coolidge, Rep., 11,243; LaFollette 


9; Davis, Dem., 5,909. 
Hoover, Rep., 18,327; Smith, 


Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover, 
Dem., 31,925; Landon, 
Dem., 31,945; Willkie, 


ae 28 teres.) De Dem.. 


1932" areca) ), 
Rep., 12, 

1936 P pres. es 
Rep 


23. 
1940" (Pres. is 
Rep., 9. 


* Roosevelt, 
Roosevelt, 
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Nevada (continued) 

a acess ee a Dhaes ES OL NS | 
were he -), Roosevelt, Dem., 29,623; Dewey, Rep., 
1948’ (Pres.), Truman, Dem. ae 291; Dewey, Rep., 


,357; Wallace, Prog., 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep, ” 50, 502; Stevenson, 


Dem., 31,688. New Hampshire 
1952 1948 

Eisen- , Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 

hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 

9,56 3,755 3,822 7,152 

498 1,578 1,869 127 

11,897 6,710 ,337 9,043 

1975) 7,848 1930 7,005 

15,937 6,124 841 12,248 

41,263 41,80 41,789 28,257 

21,824 10,310 11,171 586 

26,280 12,040 11,937 18,890 

3,729 11,753 1,603 988 

8,317 4,743 4,696 6,003 

Totals...| 166,287| 106,663| 107,995| 121,299 


NEW HAMPSHIRE VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,489; McKinley, Rep., 
54,798; Woolley, Proh., 1,271;’Debs, Soc., 790. 
1904’ (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33, 905; Roosevelt, Rees ms 
54,180; Swallow, Proh., 749; Debs, Soc., 1, 

1903" (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 5 
,149; Chafin, Proh., 905; Debs, S 
1912! (Pres. ), Wilson, Dent 


1918" (Pres ), Wi son, Tai: Hughes, Rep., f 
43,725; Seow Proh., see Benson, Soc., 1,318. 
es ae Cox, Dem., 62,662; Harding, Rep., 


6; meee 1,234. 

193. eles >; Coolidge, "Rep., 98, 575; Davis; Dem., 

7, pes LaFollette,. Prog., 8 993. 

Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 115,404: Smith, Dem., 
80, us: Thomas, Soc., 455; Foster, Com., 173. 

1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 100,680; Hoover, 
Rep.. 103,629; Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, Com., 


26 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 108,460; Landon, 
Rep., 104,642; Lemke, Union, 4,819;° Browder, 


Com., 193. 
1940 panes Roosevelt, Dem., 125,292; Willkie, 
Roosevelt, Dem., 


Rep., 
Poa 663; 
Rep., 109, 916; Thomas, Soc., 


1944 (Pres.), Dewey, 
1948 (Pres. y, Truman, Dem., 107 O06: Dewey, Rep. * 


121,299; Wallace, cae: a a 970; "Thomas, Soc. a 6; 
Teichert, Soc. ‘Lab., Thurmond, States 
Rights, 7. 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, ane 166,287; Stevenson, 
Dem., 106,663 New Jersey 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
Atiantic.... 40,259 28,953 25,313 31,608 
Bergen..... 212,842| 93,373) 69,132) 142,657 
Burlington.. 30,202 25,482 20,801 21,183 
Camden.... 72,335 1,44 66,388] 51,977 
Cape May. R 15,218 6,984 6,031 11,227 
Cumberland. 21,81 18,92 15,195 16,556 
i 166,963 
7 19,477 
111,113 
10,654 
37,794 
Middlesex... 73,577 70,234 61,634 9,810 
Monmouth.. 3,22 7.006 30,507 52,908 
Morris...... 62,847| 23,662) 18,864 2,558 
Ocean...... 23,490 8,66! 6,36: 16,740 
Passaic..... 89,083] 70,727| 60,147) 59,675 
Salem...... 12,026} 11,362 wy 1961 
Somerset. ,239 18,007 14,104 22,034 
Sussex...... 13,415 4,534 ,02 9,269 
Union oe] 122,885 78,336 66,759 87,402 
Watren..... 5,737 11,074 9,97 10,558 
Totals. . ./1,373,613|1,015,902| 895,455] 981,124 


NEW JERSEY VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 164,879; McKinley, Rep., 
221,754; Woolley, Proh., 7,190; Debs, Soc., 4,611. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., i164, 367; Roosevelt, 
eth 245, 164; Swallow, Proh., 6,845: Debs. Soc., 


5817. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, eer 
265,326; Chafin, Proh., 4,934; Debs, Soc., 10,253. 


Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 170, 282; Taft, Rep., 
,834; Roosevelt, Prog., 145, 409; Debs, Soc., 


15, 900. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 211,645; Hughes, Rep 
269,352; Hanly, Proh., 3,187; Benson, Soc., 10,462. 
1930 ‘(Pres.), 258,229: Harding, Rep.. 
611,670; Watkins, Proh., 4,711; Debs, Soc., 
27, 317; Christensen, Farm *Lab., 2, 173. 
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New Jersey (continued) 


A lidge, 676,277; Davis, Dem., 
18 aee ada | Pamohatte, ee 109,028: Faris, Proh., 
1,660; Shots Workers, 1/560; Johns, Soc. Lab., 


Pres.), Smith, Dem., 616. 517; Hoover, HF 
"a a éster, Com., 1,257; Reynolds, Soc. Lab. 


BB 
EE 


Roosevelt, Dem., 806,630; Hoover. 

1638 me daa: Thomas, , 42,998; Eoster. C Com.. 43'110 
2,916 Se Heyno ids, Soc. Lab., 1,062; : 18,246 
SE ah Sept ee ee ng eee ON we at) SS OAV E BD tae x 

Roosevelt, Dem., 1,083,549; Landon 29/969 

1996 (Pres. 421; Lemke, Union, 9,405; Thomas, 22'754 

Soc., 3,898; Browder Com, 1.500: Colvin, Proh. 11,988 
en, [a Ey je i 

40 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,016,404; Willkie. 13.758 

i840" eae. 876: Browder. on: ean 8.614; Thomas, 10,433 

Soc., 2,823; Babson, Proh., , Soc. Lab.. 14.226 f 

446. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 987,874; Dewey, 175,118 

Fee 8 Saat Teichert, Soc. Lab., 6,939; Wat- 10,287 
son, Nat'l Proh 4,255; Thomas, Soc., 3,358. 8 


1948 (Pres. Truman, Dem., 895,455; Dewey, Rep. 
981,124; ‘Wallace Erog., 42.683; Watson, Pro 
10,593; ‘Thomas gal: Dobbs. Soc. Work- 
ers, 5, 825; Pucker ‘boo’ Arce. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Ro. a8 3, 613; Steven- 
son, Dem., 1,015,902; Hoopes, Soc. ., 8,593; Hass, 
Soc., Lab., 5,815: Hallinan, Prog., 5,589; Kra-||Lewis 
jewski, Poor Man’s, 4,203; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 
3,850; Hamblen, Proh., 989. 


New Mexico 


1952 1948 
County Eisen- ; Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. abe 
Bernalillo... 33,964 23,164 18,305 16,668 ate gr 
741 464 648 521 Otero. oe, 
7,018 3,880 4,56! 3,123 
3,397 3,184 3,871 2,575 
pues ane 5,759 2,132||Rockland... 20,661 
5,902| 4,556} ~ 5,116] 3,440 Saratoga... 706 
Goa] 7403) 998) _ 7 0sl schenee 39496 
’ , * , Schoh coh »751 
Giadaipe | is7s| i'a47|° T'asol ~ Tipes|\serermae ot 
Harding... 760 436 653 649||Seneca.... 7266 
781 757 859 374 29938 
4,738 5,204 4,708 1,273) |Suffolk..... 75.519 
2} 1,095] 1,406] 1,575 it 
2,226 DeS0 IP anges tae on tiga eee 8.673 
; 1,332 1,629 9 13°719 
3,091 33097 21995 2,109||Uister.....- 28'041 
1,849 1,413 1,541 s SS) 12'884 
54 2'456 2)162 2)361 1,354 Roe 97 
Bite) 24h) Ease] 0) Lal Naan i 
io Arriba, . ; 5 , : Ww ; | 
etter] tee] fats] PS] al renin “ost 
Sandoval... ; , , 1675|lYates...... i 
San duan...|  3'864| . 1659| 1544| —-2407||qat9 5,997 
San anal. 5,360 4,451 4,953 4,655 
Santa Fe... . 9,011 6,786 6,172 7,491 * 
Sierra Saran ate 2,033 1,158 1,389 1,274 173,044 
Socorro. 2,224 1,777 650 2,139|| Kings. . °° °° 3301494 
Taos. 2,763} 2;877| 2,977| - 2,852 341759 
Torrane 1,747 1,422 1,696 1,709 = 323'459 
Union...... 1,988 1,142 1,590 1,246 gn 53 
Valencia... 3)810 3,310 2.914 3,280 ( 
Totals...| 132,170| 105,661| 105,464| 80,303 peed 


Totals. . . |3,952,815|2,687, 890 2,557,642|2,841,163 

Total iraankh vote (1948) Dem., 2,557,642; Lib- 
eral, 222,562; total 2,780,204. 

Total Stevenson vote eee Dem., 2,687,890; 
Liberal, 416,711; total, 3,104,60 


NEW YORK etek VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan 678,425; McKinley, 
Rep. 822,013; Woolley. Froh., 22,077; Debs, Soc. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 859,533; Swallow, Proh., 206,787; Debs, 


NEW MEXICO VOTE SINCE 1912 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Taft, Rep., 
17,900; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,347; Debs, Soc., 2,859. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,693; Hughes, Rep., 
31,163; Hanly, Proh.. 112; Benson. Soc., 1,999. 
ta (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46, SA carding, Rep. 
7,634; Christensen, F.-Lab., 
1094 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 54, viape “Davis, Dem. 
48,542; LaFollette, Eres, Te 
a (Pres.), Hoover, 4 69,645; Smith, Dem. 
8,211; Foster, Com.. 


1992 (Pres) Roosevat, 4 ‘em, ‘noe 089; pace Spe pee : 
ep., 54,217; Thomas, Soc., 1,776; Harvey, Lib. |[1 ¢ res.), Bryan, Dem., 667,468; Fatt, 
389: ‘Foster.’ Com., 135. 70,070; Chain, Proh,, 22,667; Debs, Soc.’ 38aei" 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 105,838; Landon, 
Rep., 61, 710; Lemke, Union, 924; Thomas. Soc., 
343: Browder, Com., 43. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 103,699; Willkie, 
Rep., 79 ,315. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 81,389; Dewey, Rep., 
70,688; Watson, Proh,. 148. 

1948 (Pres, ), Truman, Dem., 105,464; Dewey, Rep., 
80,303; Wallace, Prog., 1,037; Watson, py 
127; Thomas, Soc., 83; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 4 ; 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 132,170; Stevenson, 
Dem.., 105, 661; Hamblen, Proh., 297; Hallinan, 
Ind. Prog., 225; MacArthur, Christian National., 
220; Hass, Soc. Lab, 35. 


1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 655, s16% eit, ; 
455,428; Roosevelt, Prog., 390,021;' Soc., aa 
“atont ee ec ee Dems “20,118; Hughes, Re 


1928 (P sei ‘Hoover, Rep., 2, 193, at Smi 
2,089,863; ‘Thomas, Soe.’ 10 7,3 i ently ee Soe. 
Lab.. 4.206: Foster. Com. 4 TO ash. 
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New York (continued) 
_ 1932 8st 863 Roosevelt, Dem., 534,959; cite ay 


Rep Thomas 397; re 
Gon’, 27,966. Heynolds ot eee 


1936 (Bis), Roosev t, Dem. 
3 068 288 peanann aha 2,180 ,670; Thomas, Soc.. 
rota: Brower, Co ee ey 
em. 500; 
Labor, 417,4 418; al. 3,251,918; “Wiliki eae 
<A 02, 478: Thomas, Soc., 18,950; Babson, Proh.. 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,478,598; American 
Lab., 496,405; Liberal, 329,325: total, 3,304, ae 
Dewey, Rep., 2,987, 647: Teichert, Ind. Goy’ 
14,352; Pag Soc., 1 is 


642; 
222,562; Sota 2,780,204, spewey, Rep., 2,841 163: 
allace, Amer. Lab., 509,559; Thomas, Soc., 
40,879; Teichert, Ind. Gov’t, 2; 129; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 2,675. 

1952 (Pres.), Syne oe sae 3,952,815; Steven- 
son, Tes 2,687, 890. 1 Eahera 416, TL, total 3,104,- 
601; Hall liinan, ‘American Lab. 4,21 1; Hoopes, 
Soc., 2,664; Dobbs, ‘Soc. Workers 2,212; Hass, 
Ind. Gov., 1,560; Scattering, 178; Blank and 
void, 87,813. 


North Carolina 


1952 1948 
County | Eisen- | Steven-| Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
“Alamance...| 11,388} 13,402|8,287/ 5,124 
Alexander... 3,597 2,665 2,057 2,314 


Alleghany... 1,789| 1,809] 12667] 1/374 
Anson. . 1/843] 4/143 1692 447 
4,536] 4/633] 4,266 
96 933 ; 
5,429] 4,675] — 1/055 
'557| 31034 
3/506| 2831 500 
2'95 2'052| ‘1,896 
22/425} 17/072! 11/460 
7.73 6.2 : 


4, , 2,008 
3,363 2,771 2,615 
1,448 1,070 124 


ae 606 9,709 6,039 ri 
Columbus... 3,001 6,941 5,511 1,105 
Craven..... 2,822 6.092 5,039 745 
Cumberland. 7,474 8,839 4,996 1,741 
Currituck... 414 1,471 1,144 130 
ar 767 59 802 3 
14,299 10,931 7,991 8,539 


Ihower (R) 


Totals...| 558,107 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, 


Rep., 82,625; Swallow, 
Dem., 


hs 3 
1912 (Pres, ), Wilson, Dem., 


North Carolina (continued) 1952 


son (D) 


1,009. 
Dem., 124,121; 


County ~ Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, 


aid aieerined Labor: a eee 


601 
1948 
Dewey, 

Dem. Rep. 
3,087 480 
8,519 602 
2,078 1636 
6,56 8,372 
4,376 866 
7,056 1,036 
8,553 936 
1799 5,722 
5,992 342 
965 4,932 
1,957 359 
4,415 902 
4,431 3,291 

6,956 6 
+9! 1,389 
2,975 2,861 
732 336 
3,407 738 
3,679 549 
17,939 4,850 
376 192 
1,675 333 
3,379 3,851 
6,111 1,658 
5,784 8,234 
,008 665 
2,083 3,631 
3,481 2,282 
258,572 


652,803| 459.070 


NORTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 
apae (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157,752; McKinley, Rep., 
133,081; Woolli ey, Proh., 


pee 


Proh., 361; Debs, Soc., 1 


136,995; Taft, Reon 
144,507; Taft. Rep,, 


29,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 63, 130: Debs, Soc., 1,025. 
1916 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem, 168, 383; Hughes, Rep., 
. 533 Berger, Soc., 509 


120,890; Hanly, Proh 


: ing, Rep., 
232,848; Watkins, Proh., 17; Debs, Soc., 44! 


6. 


coer (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 284,270; ‘Coolidge, R < 


1,753; LaFollette, 


Rep., 263,15: 


lace, Prog., 3,915 


Dem., 


2 939 8 
1,380] ~ 1/5 1,527) 1,115 1952 

hi86 2076 268 5 County Eisen- | Steven- 

33,310 aaa ay eee 14,167 hower (R)} (son D) 
4,306 7,595 6,60: 1,985 ,561 633 
»12 8,761 7,373 2,684 034 2,120 
8,768 3,803 3,311 4,971 ,192 1,353 
2,859 2,165 674 143 
616 1,761 1,339 142 ,911 1,094 
»406 919 - 800 214 1375 540 
11,804 8,580) - 5,761 4,441 ,986 811 
,68 4,296 4,005 2,520 1,026 2,400. 
5,429 997 9,188 3,211 ,094 9,193 
31 1,673 1,238 112 519 1,496 
2,105 688 ,234 871 ,917 1,150 
2,223 6,723 5,445 515 ,999 807 
6,228 5,389 3,570 3,635 PEs 664 
3,327 3,396 2,785 2,388 1084 728 
4,751 3,666 2,558 3,341 ,369 522 
4 5,493 4,636 163 ,0508 862 
McDowell. 4,710 4,755 3,805 2,709 186 376 
Mecklenb’ g. 44,334 33,044 14,353 11,518 ,939 5,639 
Mitchell....| _ 4,009 1,236 818 2,908 465 403 
Montgomery 3,181 3,176 2,165 1,975 sT27 872, 
Moore... . 5 5,442 5,066 3,341 2,719 »330 297 
Nash...... c 2,636 10,424) 7,590 684 »195 468 
New Han’er. 9,330 10,330 5,364 3,162 ,202 1,145 
Northampton 583 4,3 591 165 369 
Onslow..... 1,261 4,275 3,318 316 4,227 1,228 
Orange 7 3,813 5,156 523 1,813, i 3,043 276 
Pamilco - 903 1,428 1,370 685||McKenzie.. . 2,260 846 
Pasquotank, 2,101 3,579 1,976 701|;McLean 5,184 2,295 
Pender..... 1,152 ,029) 1,334 304||Mercer 1994 512 
Perquimans. 644 1,245 849 135||Morton 6,309 2,079 


497,566; 
‘5,591. 

616,141; 
Soc., 21; Browder, Com., 
609,015; Willkie, 
527,399; 


1948 (Pres. ), Truman, Dem., 459,070; Dewey, Rep., 
258,572; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 69,652; Wal- 


: Prog., 6,651; Faris, Proh., 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 348,992; Smith, Dem., 
1932 '(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 

Rep., 208,344; Thomas, Soc., 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 223,283; Thomas, 
1940° (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 


213,633. 
1944 Ceeee ae ceeoee rely Dem., 


Hoover, 
Landon, 


Dewey, 


1952 (Pres.), Feeble Rep., 558,107; Stevenson, 


North Dakota 


1948 
Truman, ; Dewey, 
Dem. ep. 

753 908 
2,892 3,385 
,216 1,920 
311 372 
1,571 2,513 
597 723 
972 1,212 
3,117 5,049 
:937 11,430 
2,198 1,864 
1,264 1,774 
887 981 
1,074 1,244 
919 952 
1,187 2,223 
1,089 938 
585 788 
6,996 6,374 

689 1,55. 

1,180 1,03 
752 1,517 
773 1,510 
1,481 1,999 
557 1,585 
1,770 2,578 
513 203 
1,227 15168 
2,283 2,762 
643 2,219 
2,521 3,607 


Piet hon 


North Dakota (continued) 1952 1948 
Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
County /hower(R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. 
521 4,392 
Mountrall... 2,516 1,437 1.524 1.392 
14 304 746 
666 


Totals.. 


~191,7 712| 76,694 


NORTH DAKOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20,531; McKinley, Rep.. 
35.898: Woolley, Proh., 738; Debs, Soc., 520. 
4,273; Roosevelt, Rep., 
52,595; eyeley: Proh., “tio Debs, Soc., 2,117: 
1908 7 Sh MO Bryan, Dem., 32,885; Taft, Rep.. 
57,6 oheds,, hog 1,553; Debs, | Soc., — 
1912 “ires.), ‘Dem., 4 Rep. 
23,090; ecueeelt, Prog,. 25,726; Debs, Soc:, pkey 
1916 Aety eS.). ‘Wilson, Dem., 55 ,206; Hughes, Re 


53, 
1920" “Pies.), Cox. Dem.. 37,422; Harding, Rep.. 
0.072; Debs, Soc., 8,282. 
94,931; LaFollette 


1028 (Pres. > Coolidge, Rep., 
Die Afi Davis, Dem., 13,858; ‘oster, 


370. 
1928 (eres). Hoover, Rep., 131,441; Smith, Dem.. 
106,648; Thomas, Soc. iS 842; Foster, Com., 936. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 71, 7712; Harvey, Lib., 
3,521; Foster, Com., 830. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 163,148; Landon, 
ep., 72,751; Lemke, Union:, 36,708; Thomas, 
Soc., 552; Browder, Com., 360; Colvin, Proh.. 


197. 

1940. (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 124,036; Willkie, 
Rep., 154,590; Thomas, Soc., 1,279; Knutson, 
om., 545; Babson, Proh., 325. 

1944 teres), Roosevelt, Dem., 100,144; Dewey, 

, 118,535; Thomas, Soc., 943; Watson, Proh., 


5: 

1948 (Pres.). Truman, Dem.; 95, 812; Dewey, Rep., 
Uae 139; Wallace, Prog., ’8,391; Thomas, Soc., 
1,000; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 374. 

1952 (Pres.), Bisenhower, Rep., 191,712; Stevenson, 
Dem., 76,694; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 
1,075; Hallinan, Prog., 344; Hamblen, Proh., 302. 


78,350; Hoover, 
1,817; Thomas, Soc.. 


Ohio 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- ) Steven- | Truman, , Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 

Adams..... 5,648 ,937 4,293 5,103 
Alleny,..... 26,396 14,139 13,161 17,380 

Ashland 12,459 1244 095 8,02 
Ashtabula, . 23,185 14,676 12,560 15,389 
Athens..... 10,829 10: 139) 8,902 
Auglaize 10,599 5,14 5,670 6,818 
Belmont 17,693 24,759 23,217 13,283 
Brown...... 63 4,828 5,14 (931 
Butler...... 35,769 30,751 24,276 21,393 

Carroll..... 5,707 134 2,99 228: 
Champaign. 8,880 4,563 4,585 6,492 
Jark...... 27,464 20,786 17,236 18,548 
Clermont. . 13,221 By 8,224 8,592 
Clinton..... 8,191 3,885 3,758 6,009 
Columbiana, 26,707 19,05 16,588 17,724 
Coshocton. . 9,832 5,799 6.457 ,096 
Crawford... 13,370 6,8. 7,600 8,862 
Cuyahoga...| 329,465] 324,962| 257,958 241,889 
Darke 0 qi 8,770 ,956 
Defiance 4,161 4,454 5,927 
Delaware 4,239 4,37 8,089 

rie...... 7,549 8,644 9,56: 
Fairfield 9,140 9,375 9,471 
Fayette 3,882 3,51 4,865 
Franklin 91,620 84,806 98,707 

Fulton.. 191 5 672 6,52 
Gallia »763 3,153 3,430 5,743 
Geauga. . 8,974 4,207 2,960 5,535 
Greene..... 12/900 9,123 8:970 9,186 


United States—Presidential Election Returns 


——* oe 7° 


Ohio (continued) 1952 1948 
Truman, | Dewey, 
6,639 7,651 
135,290 Be 
6,598 11,427 
5,474 TAAL 
3,422 4,215 
3,689 5,024 
5,675 6,849 
4,462 3,733 
2,480 2,496 
6,073 9,004 
5,059 5,782 
23,725; 14,230 
6,120 8,607 
10,844 12,973 
9,495 8,113 
12,511] 15,164 
5,149 8,118 
21,397| 21,616 
74,064 66,798 
3,356 »730 
62,468 37,365 
8,223 10,333 
5,133 462 
3,595 5,564 
5,928 5,266 
10,066 13,100 
3,873 2,574 
76,879 60,048 
ave 1,783 480 
ae 1 2,616 4,327 
Muskingum 21,244] 12.490] 12,765) 16,049 
4,046 054 2,425 494 
8,708 808 6,157 5,591 
4,837 2,386 2,512 3,579 
Perry-a cen 7,425 5,275 5,264 5,692 
Pickaway 6,836 109 5,290 965 
Res sc 2,982 3,893 4,516 2,63 
Portage..... 17,168] 13,553} 11,987) 11,621 
Preble...... 8,405 836 4,656 83 
Putnam. 8,398 3,799 5,114 5, 
Richland. 25,829] 14,780] 14,712] . 15,894 
13,431 585 9,524 r 
14,939 6,048 7,216} 10,847 
20,403 18,145 17,923 16,800 
17,750 ,060 7,954| ¢ 11,493 
8,957 5,333 6,939 5,406 
74,929] 55,031] 47,533] 51,482 
91,168] 97,443] 78,096| 60,174 
37,793 9,062 37,097 25,297 
18,620] 16,332) 14,799 187. 
761 184 3,008 68 
9,355 ah 5,127 6,785 
- 2:903 2,029 2,016 2,32 
11,529 10. 5,793 +584 
13,841 7,376 ,542 10,349 
18,074 8,414 8,868| 12,152 
888 1358 3,662 6,784 
17,269 9,168 9,725| 13,197 
015 2,777 3,308 4,84 


Totals... 


2,100,391|1,600,367|1,452,791|1,445,684 


OHIO VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., es hehe ,Rep., 
Bas Gia Woon 74,88: ear eee 


Woolley, Proh., 10,203; Deb s, Soc., 
190 (Pres.), Parker, Dem, 344,940: Roosevelt, 
Baie 600,095; Swallow, Proh., 191339: Debs, Soc., 
1908 Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 502,721; Taft, Rep., 


; Chaain Proh., 11,402; Debs, Soc., 33,795. 
1912 ‘pe res.), Wilson, Dem., 424,834: Taft, Rep., 
eri Roosevelt, Prog., 229, 807: Debs, Soc., 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, are 604,161; Hughes, Rep. 

514,753; Hanly, Proh., 8,080; Benson, Book 38, 092, 
1920 Pres. 2, Cox, Dem. 780, 037; Harding, em 

fom ae Tate Proh., 294; 2 Soc., 57,1 vi 

res. oolidge, Rep. ra 176,130; Davis, 

Dem., 477,888; LaFollette, 357, 948; Johns, 

Soc. Lab., 3,025; Wallace, ‘coma, Land., 1,246. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, ke 1, aa get Smith, Dem., 

‘Thomas,’ Foster, | Com., 

2.88; Reynolds, Soc. er dae Pete: Varney, Proh.. 


1932 aby! Roosevelt, Dem., 1,301,695; Hoover, 
ep., 227,679; Thomas, Soc. +, 64, 094; Upshaw, 
Bee "aan, Foster, Com., 7,231; Reynolds, Soc. 
ad., 1, 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,747,122; Landon, 
Rep., 1, 127, 709; Lemke Union, 132, 212; Browder, 
Com., 5,251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc. Lab. 


naa (Pres. 35, oe Dem., 1,733,139; Willkie, 


Rep.. 
1944 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,570,763; Dewey, 


rena 1,582,293 
1,452,791; Dewey, 
Rep., 7,596. ij 


(Pres.), Truman, Dem., 
1,445,684; Wallace, Prog 

1952 (Pres. ye Eisenhower, Rep., 2, 100,391; Steven- 

son, Dem., 1,600,367 


oi ekadanent yoy meets 


1952 
Steven- | Truman, 
hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. 


fol Ros Se AE 
Remo 
ANH 

ROW NGO GO ROO 


Major...... 3,495 845 1,227 2,467 

Marshall 1,20 2,288 2,455 469 

Mayes..... 4,704 3,837 201 2,854 

Murray 1,88. 2,868 054 798 

Muskogee 11,810} 13,040] 13,860 6,592 

Noble...... 142: 1,803 2,770 2,430 

Nowata. 3,226 2,657 2,688 2,119 

Okfuskee 2,469 2,775 3,33 1,624 

Oklahoma. 95.492] 70,199} 59,954} 40,161 
Okmulgee. 6,717; 10,115) 10,467 136: 
Osage...... 7,731 ‘71 156 195 

Ottawa..... 7,211 "69: 7,243 3 

Pawnee. 3,975 2,274 2,721 2,651 

Payne...... 10,605 6,490 7,390 5,799 

Pittsburg 5,909 546 9,57 2,893 

Pontotoc... 5,389 7,208 7,750 2,289 

Pottawatonie} 10,099 9,455} 10,220 4,760 

Pushmataha 1,640 2,578 1977 789 

Roger Mills. 1,667 1,479 2,176 509 

ers 4,873 3,830 4,197 2,849 

6,668 7,076 122 3,423 

3,288 4,072 4,449 2,077 

6,461 8,029 6,702 1,909 

4,196 1,915 2,693 676 

2,657 3,639 4,071 1,058 

73\862| 46,728] 38,548). 42,892 

+B2 2,966 538 ,666 

41,234 6,238 5,508 6,036 

91 3,177 4,32 5637 

4,892 1,999 2,882 2,871 

Woodward. 4,463 1,690 2,180 2,391 

Totals...| 518.045] 430,939! 452,782| 268,817 


OKLAHOMA VOTE SINCE 1908 
1908 hee ),. Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, Rep. 
110,474; Debs, Soc., 21,734. 
1912 ‘(Prés.), Wilson, Dem., 119.156; Taft, Rep. 
90, Debs, Soc., 41,674. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; Hughes, Rep., 
97,233; Roosevelt, Prog., "234; Soc., 45,190. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, D 215, 808: Harding. Rep.. 
243,464; Debs, Soc., 25,679. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 259,798; Coolidge, Rep. 
pia LaFollette, Prog., 41, 141; Johns, Soc. 


Lab., 5,234. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 394,046; Smith, Dem.. 
219,174; Thomas, Soc., 3,924; Farm-Lab., 1,283. 
1932 (Pres. ys Roosevelt, Dem., 516,468; Hoover. 
Rep., 188,165. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 501,069; 
Rep., 245,122; Thomas, Soc., 2,221; 
Proh., 1,328 


Landon. 
Colvin, 


04 aay, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, pes 


omep a8, ia: Bab: ee 
oe ieee E} BOR, 


ie seth .313; Willkie, 
401 549; Dewey, 


1952 raat Risen bbyer Bree sane Stevenson, 


Dem., 430,939 
Oregon 
1952 1948 


Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, 
hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. 


1S) 
non 
mA 
te 


2 
6 
5 
5 
8 
1 
1 
3 


9 4] 
9,332 4,794 
Totals...| 420,815| 270,579| 243,147! 260,904 


OREGON VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.); McKinley, ce oh 46,526; Bryan, Dem., 
33,385; Woolley, Proh., 2,536; Debs, Soc., 1,494. 
1904” (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Rep. 60, 455; Parker, Dem., 
17,521; Swallow, Proh., 3,8 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson Rep. 


673; Roosevelt, Prog., 


120,087; Hughes, Rep., 
126,813; ea Proh., 4,729; Benson, Soc., 9,711. 
1920 ‘(Pres. ), Cc Dem., 80, 019; Harding, Rep., 
143,592; Watkins, Proh., 3, 595; ‘Debs, Soc., 9,801. 
1924 (Pres. ), Coolidge, Rep.. 142,579; LaFollette, 
peas Re Bac: Davis, Dem., 67, 589; Johns, Soc. 


1928 Pee Hoover, Rep., 205,341; Smith, Dem., 
19,223; Thomas, Soc., 2,720; po eeynolds, Soc. 

ites 1,564; Foster, Com., 1,09 
1932 (Fres.), ocssrene Dem., m1, 871; Hoover, 
15, 450 "Reynolds, 


Soc. ne 1,681. 
5 "266,733; Landon, 
rt Thomas, 
500; Browder, 


4. 
Roosevelt, Dem., cae fap? Willkie, 
‘Soc. Lab., 2,487? Thomas, 
191; ee Proh., 


248,635; Dewey, 
3,785; Watson, 


22,706; Lemke, Union 
1183: ‘Aiken, Soc. Lab. 
04; Colvin, Proh.. 


Rep., 
Soc.,” 308: Browder, Com., 


154. 
1944 (Pres.), preteen Dem., 
R 225, AO ; Thomas, Soc., 


NE. 
1982 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 420,815; Stevenson, 


Dem., 270, 579; Hallinan, Ind., 3,665. 
Pennsylvania 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 

Adams..... 11,016| 5,691| -5,409|_7,988 
Allegheny...| 359,224) 370,945 326, 303] 253,272 
Armstrong. . 6,955| 13,221 900} 11,71 
Beaver..... 31,700 38,136 26°69 22,324 


604 3 
Pennsylvania (continued) 1952 1948 
Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
County |nower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. 

f a 9,419 1255 3,851 6,028 
par | Biel een) 0a) Bae 
ay Oe ee 2, F ’ F 
pom | 0 EH) eal] Aa 
IOKS... 6, 5 ; A , 
Bae 25,243 15,295] 9.8is| 17,489 
Cambria 39,294] 50,774| 41,533 biee 
Cameron ,307 1,020 noe Pia 
Carbon 12,283 10,571 9,438 107416 

Centre 14,700 391 6,515 "5 
Chester. 39,961) 21,490) 14,670 eee 
Clarion 9,34 212 4,9: qieto 
Clearfield...| 16,045} 13,376] 11,347 oe 
inton,.... 85125 5,758 5,013 ans 
Columbia 00: 9,467 9,367 1: t61 
Crawford 19,079 9,874 wee ahs 
Cumberland. 26,302 12,762 11,42 46861 
Dauphin. 58,385 30,985 27,729 oe 412 
Delaware 129,743] 80,316 7,156 es 
EERE 5 a wine: 0 +20: 6,44: 5,363 33°806 
Dy a 48,836] 36,619] 28,159 pe 
Fayette 27,348] 43,921) 34,971 OG 
Forest...... 1,51 627 687 12151 
Franklin 16,474 8,868 7,352 qa8 
Fulton...... Ate 1,718 1,684 1780 
ae ie gece apace mone gu 
Hunt on. ; ; 5 , 
Indiana... 16,673 11,620 8,543 Te eee 
Jefferson. 11,833 6,365 5,632 EES 
Juniata..... 86 2,70. 2,299 aeties 
Lackawanna 61,644 64,926 64,495 e500 
Lancaster... 64;193] 28,146] 21,308 ae 
21,164 eee ae fae 
611 5 » 
33°033 26,826 32,202 
72.579 61,869 71,674 
15,870| 13,692} 19,118 
5,373 1785} ~=—-10,218 
20,770 pet ete ts 
3760 5,913} 6,674 
57,701 etn aban 
Baier 72 '26 ; 690 
North'mpt'n| 39/131] 36/993] 33,209] 27,0 
oo berl’d sees Heiss een ae 
Ht cee 6, : ; 5 
Philadetphis 396,874 557,352 eka aan ee 
SA "8 é : ,89 
Potter nosed 5,117 1,97 ,729 aoe 
Schuylkill...) 51,437| 34,987] 28,194 44,178 
Snyder..... 6,836 1,686 1,490 5, Fr 
Somerset... 18,589 13,167 ex ae po 
Sullivan.... 2,0 123 1,084 ae 
Susqueh’na.. 10,529 3,653 3,621 fe 
Ti 11,203 3,006 2,98 10,01 
6,558 1,610 1,442 ,058 
17.006 6,356 5,144 ahaed 
11,555 4,442 4,10 137 
36,041 55,725 46,327) 6 aged 
9,623 2,53) 284 Tae 
Wega] puss] S00He) oh ge] Aha 
yom: ng.. 5, : 
OPK ate. 4,489 39,508 33,321 32,494 


Totals. . 
ee ee ANIA VOTE SINCE 1900 


«12 2.415, 789'2, 2,146,269 1,752,426\1, 1,902, 197 


273,305: ore, Prog... 35,513; Soc., 80,015. 


218, 215; ‘Watkins, Proh., et Debs, Soc.. 


642 

Coolidge, ep 1,401,481; Davis 

Dem= 409, 192; LaFollette, Soc., 93, 441, Labor, 
214 ,126; Nations, Amer., 13,035; Faris, Proh., 
9,779; Foster, Workers, 2,735. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,055,382; Smith, Dem., 
1,067,586; Thomas, Soc., 18 641; Foster, Labor, 
(Workers, 2,687; Com., 2,039) 4 +726. 

1932 (Pres, ye Roosevelt, "Dem., 1,295, 948; Hoover 
Rep., 1,453,540: Thomas, Soc., 91, 119: Upshaw 
Proh., 11,319: Foster Com., 5,658; Cox, Jobless 
725; Reynolds, Indust., 659. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, “Dem., 2,353,788; Landon, 

Lemke, Royal Oak, 67,467; 


Rep., 1,690,300; 
Thomas, Soc., 14,375; Colv: Proh., 6, 691; 
Browder, Com., 4,060; Aiken, Ind. Lab. nye 424° 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,171,035; Willkie, 
Rep., 1,889,848: Thomas, Soc., 10, 967; Browder, 
Com.. 4, 519; Aiken, Ind. Gov., 1,518" 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., oy 940,479; Dewey, 
Rep., 1, 835, 054; Thomas, Soc., Lis 721; Watson, 
Proh., 5, 750; Teichert, Ind. Gov., 789. 


1, 


> WW. : 
rcp Workers, 2,133; Teichert, Ind. Gov., 
1958 eres. iP Eisenhower , Rep., 


son, Dem, 2,146, oe jp namblen, Proh., 2:64; 

Hallinan, Prog ‘oopes, 2,684; 

Dobbs, Militant nt Workers, 102: Hass, Ind. Gov., 

1,347; Scattered, 155. 
Rhode Island 
1952 1948 

County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 

hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. . 

8,31 7,56 5,349 

ant ee oF 745 17,824| 15,287]. 16,299 

faces 14618 157'599 149°384 oa'ser 

Washivgten: 13,389] 8.448] 7,37 91522 

Totals. ..| 210,935| 203,293| 188,736| 135,787 


RHODE ISLAND VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 ay y; i eee Bee: McKinley, Rep., 
‘Woolley, ) 
1903 (P: res. me Parker, ein. ae = ear ag 
oe vs mer : Bee Tart, i" 


44 4 fi Bro s 
t -), Cox, Dem., epee: Rep., 
et — tkins, Proh., 510; Soc., Patsy 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., = me one 
76,606; LaFollette, Prog., oster, Work- 
ers, 280; Johns, Soc. Lab., 
1928 Pie Smith, Dem., ig "973: Hoover, Rep., 
117,522; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 416; Foster, Com., 283. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, soar 1288 .G04; | Hoover, 
» SO > . «+ 
Rep., 115,266; Thomas. 3; Upstiaw Proh,, 185. 
ee elt, ‘Dem: 65 ;. Landon, 
Rep. ats b: wee ee 19,569; Aiken, Soc. 
: 929: » Browder om., 
t, Dem., 182,182; Willkie, 
1940 a Pre deg PS? Browder. Com ‘839; Babson, Proh., 


1944 ah ), Roosevelt, Dem., 175,356; Dewey, 
Rep., 123,487; Watson, Proh., 433. 

1948 UBrea Truman Dem., 188, 136; Dewey, Rep., 
135,787; Wallace, Prog., 2,619; Thomas, Soc., 
429; Teichert. Soc. Lab. 131, 

1952 (Pres.), Eisennower, Rep., 210, 935; Stevenson, 


Dem., 203,293: Hallinan, Prog., 187; Hass, Soc: 
Lab.. 8. South Carolina 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- Made Truman, 
hower(Ind)} son (D) Rights em. 
ets an 898 2,776 787 254 
Aiken ...5 ». 3,948 4,34 4,607 572 

Allendale: a 682 440 1,041 
Anderson... 3,007 11,664 1,342 2,581 
Bamberg.... 1,367 750 1,714 124 
Barnwell.... 597 1,598 .920 115 
Beaufort... . 1,509 1,106 850 253 
Berkeley. 2,330 1,708 1,534 323 
Cathoun.... 1,063 38: 840 36 
Charleston. a 19,456 9,959] 10,603 2,660 
Cherokee... 1,269 5,54 1,075 605 
Chester... .. 2,511 2,843 1,527 436 
Chesterfield . 1,592 4,668 1,554 912 
Clarendon. . 1,999 953, 1,467 107 
Colleton.... 2,615 1,905 2,337 223 
Darlington. . 3,227 5,718 1,930 726 
Dillon...... 1,341 1,578 967 808 
Dorchester. . 2,258 852 2,717 143 
Edgefield. . . 1,601 753 1,797 27 
Fairfield. ... 1,514 1,590 1,073 211 
Florence.... 4,930 5,340 3,729 1,189 
Goergetown. 2,314 1,370 1,943 432 
Greenville... 17,092 | 14,863 5,922 2,745 
Greenwood.. 18 81 2,508 449 
Hampton 1,566 78 1,530 1 
Horry: aon 3,32: 4,489 3,345 503 
Jasper...... 75 63) 71 141 
Kershaw 2,724 2,052 1,615 302 
Lancaster 2.834 4,989 1,649 855 
Laurens 3,240 3,697 2,047 513 

OB.  aieeae 1,610 92 1,155 142 
Lexington 3,755 3,513 2,237 566 
Marion..... oe ,610 1,219 301 
Marlboro... 1,440 1,699 1,083 354 
McCormick. 530 62: 713 
Newberry... 3,895 3,418 2,758 349 
Oconee..... 1.421 3,230 1,155 666 
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South Carolina (continued) 1952 1948 
Eisen- ) Steven- | Truman, | Dewey 
County inower (R)| son (D) | Dem.’ | Rep. 
Orangeb ‘ 4,445 2,82 i | 
rlokens 13th 203 i x 
. 5 1890 6,0' 
Saluda...... ss) +e 1,712 
Spartanburg 9,202| 21,883 4,660 
Sumter..... ,085 2,01 2,718 
Union...... 834 5,921 2,096 
Williamsburg 2,509 1,320 1,839 
OPE ican: 4/548 7,495 4983 
Totals.. | 158,289] 173,004| 102,607 


SOUTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 
Ny (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep., 


1902 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep., 


2,554; an Oc., 22, 
1908 (Pres. Bryan, Dem., 62,200; Taft, Rep., 


6; Roosevelt, Prog., 1,293; Debs, Soc, 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 61,846; Hughes, Rep., 
3950; egg Soc., 135. 

1920 fF Bebe, Soe Cox, gee 64,170; Harding, Rep., 


1928 _(Pres.), Smith, ‘Deine 62,700; Anti-Smith, 


Thomas, Soc., 44. 
es.), honecalt ee 102,347; Hoover, 
C aes: Soc., 82. 

1936 (Pres.), velt, Dem., 113,791; Landon, 
Rep. Talbot " isetion *(953), Hambright faction 

— bic ). Roosevelt, Dem., 95,470: Willkie, 

ep., 

eg (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 90,601; pewer, Rep., 

Bae Southern Democrats,’ 7,799 Watson, 
365; Rep. (Talbot faction). 

1948” res. }, Thurmond, States’ iets 102,607; 
Truman, Dem., 34,423; Dewey, Rep., 5,386; -Wal- 
lace, Prog., 154: Thomas, Soc., 

1952 (Pres. ‘. Hisenhower ran on two tickets. Under 
State law vote cast for two Hisenhower slates of 
electors could not be combined. Eisenhower, 
Ind., 158,289; Rep., 9,793, total, 168,082; Steven- 
son, ’Dem., 173,004: Hamblen, Proh., ai 


South Dakota 


1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)} son(D) | Dem. Rep. 
Armstrong.:|-..-.-. Gli ast 5 6 1 
Aurora..... 1,458 997 1,275 1,056 
Beadle..... 6,487 3,443 4,372 3,662 
Bennett. . 873 516 75: 477 
Bon Homme 3,157 1,658 2,077 2,283 
Brookings 5,988 1,861 2,907 3,975 
Brown...... 9,581 6,140 7,148 5,632 
Brule....... 1,578 1,392 1,646 1,056 
Buffalo..... 413 259 334 313 
Buttes... 2-4 2,689 837 1,065 1,726 
oA a 1,536 168 410 1,518 
Chas. atte 3,316 2,790 3,086 1,800 
Clark. . < ,692 1,076 1,559 1,625 
Clay... 3,302 1,412 2,08 1228 
Codingtor.. 5,750 2,974 4,042 3,349 
Corson..... 1,757 789 1,154 1,154 
Custer . «vw 1,725} 652 917 pie 
Davison... , 4,774 3,227 4,064 2,996 
Day... 3,648 2,351 3,146 2,438 
Deuel...... 2,279 879 1,324 11357 
Berek | 3am) S60) a) 
Douglas... A : 

x "178| 1,013| —-1,253| —«-1'493 
2/863 1,008 1/348 2'037 
1,619 738 971 1,054 
35234 1,500 2,052 1,972 
2,463 1,372 1,793 1,723 
1,176 396 519 753 

2,391 954 1,326 

2,262 937 1,367 

1,320 773 953 

09 294 479 

2,932 933 1,080 

4,322 875 1,209 

1,051 393 553 

‘7 254 321 

1,520} * 677 876 

739 323 414 

3,703 1,029 1,338 

4,02Q 1,466 2,093 

5,559 1,701 209 
. 4,387 1,212 1,826 771 
Lyman. . 1,561 666 904 993 
Murshall.... 2,991 1,127 1,387 2,064 


South Dakota (continued) 1952 1948 
Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
County hower (R) son (D) Dem. Rep. 

2,915 436 611 2.034 
2,248 1,135 1,710 1,419 
3,109 1,334 1,681 2,053 
787 347 482 482 
1,964 1,029 1,373 1,188 
23,559 9,390] 11,770] © 14,047 
1728 ,089 1,630 3,691 
11,029 470 4,929 6,392 
,160 849 1,096 1,424 
1,625 57 1,039 1,044 
i 2,524 3,277 2,211 

1,761 905 1,041 99 
95' 774 80; 641 
3,693 1,983 2,702 2,310 

69. 289 359 52: 
860 352 405 579 
1,025 611 796 625 
2,790 1,445 1,918 1,845 
4,604 984 1,514 048 
39) 1,645 237 2,205 
Walworth... 2,369 1,262 1,513 1,607 
Washaba’gh. 319 147 22 192 
Yankton.... 4,802 2,220 2,932 2,904 
Ziebach..... 779 372 503 463 
Totals...| 203,857| 90,426] 117,653| 129,651 


SOUTH DAKOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 39,544; Aoialey: Rep., 
54,530: Woolley, Proh., i, 542: Debs, Soc., 169. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21, 969: Roosevelt, Rep., 
72,083; Swallow, Proh., 2,965; Debs, Soc., 3,138. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan Dem., 40, 226; Taft, Rep., 
67, Chafin, Proh., 4,039; Debs, Soc., 2.846. 

at eres. ), Wilson, Dem. 942; 

»811; Debs,” Soc., 1.662’ 

1916 “Ceres.3, Wilson, Dem., 59,191; Hughes, 5180. 
64,217; Hanly, Proh., 1,774; Benson, Soc., 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem.., 35, 938; 
110,692; Watkins, Proh., 960; F.-Lab., 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 101,299; LaFollette, 
Prog., 75, 355; Davis, Dem., 214, 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 157 660; Smith, Dem., 
102,660; Thomas, Soc., 443; Foster, Com., 232: 


Roosevelt, 


Farm-Lab., 927. 
1932 (Pres.), frooapreli rrecet eg + 515; Hoover, 
Rep., 99,212; Harvey, L: 3.33 33; Thomas. Pe se 


1,551; Upshaw, Proh., re Poster, Coue 
1936 (Pres,), Roosevelt, Dem., 160, 137; x udont 
Rep., 125, 977; Lemke, Union, 10,338. 
Ups (Pres). Roosevelt, Dem., 131,362; Willkie, 
ep 
ae (Eres). Easeavei Dem., 96,711; Dewey, Rep., 


365. 
1948 a ea. Truman, Dens 117,653; Dewey, Rep., 
129,651; Wallace, Prog., 2301. 
+854 (Pres), E Eisenhower, Rep., 203,857; Stevenson, 
em., 4 


' Tennessee 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 

Anderson 10,489 8,939 5,915 5,372 
Bedford.... 2,611 4,362 1393 771 
Benton ; 1,304 2,452 1,757 908 
Bledsoe 1,229 1,158 1,092 1,103 
Blount. ~ 11,708 5,163 3,141 6,152 
Bradley.... 4,606 2,646 2,036 2.942 
Campbell. at 4,557 2,346 2,267 2,922 
Cannon. . 930 1,491 1,408 558 
Carroll..... 3,741 2,841 2,818 2,651 
Carter... 2... 9,019 2,707 1,809 4,943 

Cheatham. . 536 2,222 2,731 19 
Chester..... 1,674 1,484 980 766 
Clairborne. . 3,221 2,182 2,068 2,507 
Clays oF sais 842 968 1,146 703 
Cocke pia roepels 5,688 1,247 939 3,576 
Coffee. ..... 2,110 3,537 2,041 599 
Crockett.... 1,343 2,155 1,415 601 
Cumberl’ as: 3,282 2,059 1,607 1,988 
Davidson... 35,916 51,562 20,877 8,410 
ae 1,406 1,681 1,565 1,291 
1,814 1,949 2,412 1,751 
1,415 4,196 2,337 485 
3,231 4,531 3,503 989 

1,029 1,173 26 6 
2,143 934 962 1,587 
2,015 4,786 2,948 589 
3,766 6,687 3,917 1,137 
1,649 4,64 3,676 717 
3,030) 93 64 1,824 
6,864 3,656 3,282 4,375 

709 2,583 2,009 431 
5,031 2,395 1,552 2,116 
Hamilton... 29,681 23,832 16,968 10,434 
Hancock.... 1 "83 0 45; 41 1,598 
Hardeman. . 1,256 2,747 1,609 317 


Tennessee (continued) 1952 =e | 
Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
County Thower (R)| son(D) | Dem. | Rep. 


2,459] 1,677| 1,270] 1,779 
295] 2.404) 2°01 4 
2/432} 1; 
3331] Ber] a'288| 6s 
, 2,625} 2,140 478 
1,229] 15159 
898] 2670 1327 355 
1,138 1,686 1502 5 
i 1,228 900] 2,979 
3,59 433] 2/413 
44,358] 26,681] 15,946| 21/074 
1475 833 
1,390} 4,340] 2,556 298 
4,561] 4,299 '854| 3,837 
1,308] 1,148 
1,654| 4)510| 2'969 1 


2,602 4 1,708 
7,243 8,623 4,722 1,681 
2,227 2,938 2,5 1,738 
1,525 3,837) 3,059 517 
3,582 7,377 ; 895 
850 754 788 748 
Monrroe.... 4,581 3,693 3,553 3,905 
M’tgomery.. 2,573 5,759 3,310 646 
M 354 826 523 102 
2,565) 1,492 1 1,570 
2,682 4,623 3,490 642 
P 209 1, 917 
762 1,192 1,196 459 
1,003) 54 849 
2,283 1,821 1,412 1,529 
8,183 096 3,1 1,879 
2,520 2,090 1,879 2,077 
158: 3,702 2,306 3,236 
Robertson. . 1,834 5,063 3,044 376 
Rutherford. . 3,196 6,79. 4,151 854 
COLDS tori i274 1,161 97: 2,016 
Sequatchie. 3 8: _ 907 
Sevier..... 7,24 1 849 5,049 
Shelby. 65,170 71,779| 23,854 14,566 
ALLO ae 10. i, 2,6 176 
Stewart 641 2,170 1,962 331 
Sullivan 15,596 11,849 7,626 6,984 
Sumner.,.... sae 5,6 3,68: 
Tipton..... zy; 5,351 3,066 209 
Trousdale. . . 261 1,236 1,014 104 
Unieol....,. 3,453 1,163 844 1,927 
Union...... 2,087 667 513 1,603 
Van Buren. . 393 674 636 298 
Warren..... 1,912 3,568 2,969 807 
Waraes | “eas] face) S38) 
ayne..... ,008 i 
Weakley 3,043 4,198 3,099 1,310]|Crosby. . 
White... ... 1,374 2,319 1,719 635}|Culberson.. . 
Williamson. . 2,326 4,085 2,294 556 
Wilson. .... 2,449 5,070 3,133 854 
Totals...! 446,147| 443,710| 270,402 202,914 Del 
een ee ee te ee eC Ul: SUM eke, 


TENNESSEE VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 145,356; McKinley, 
ae 123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882; Debs, Soc.. 


1904 "(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt, 
Rep., tone ee Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs, 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 206,558; Harding, Rep., 
219,829; Debs, Soc., 2,239. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Rep., 
“vies LaFollette, Prog., 10,656; Faris, Proh.. 


1928 (Pres.) 
167,343; ‘Thomas, Soc., 631; Foster, Com.. 111. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 259,817; Hoover, 
Rep., 126,806; Upshaw, Proh., 1,995; Thomas. 
Soc., 1,786; Foster, Com., 234. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 327,083; Landon, 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 351,601; Willkie, 
Rep., 169,153; Babson, Proh., 1,606; Thomas, 


Oc., ; 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 308,707; Dewey, 
Rep., 200,311; Watson, Proh., 882; Thomas, Soc., 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 270,402: Dewey, Rep., 
202,914; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 73,815; Wal- 
lace, Prog., 1,864; Thomas. Soc., 1,288. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 446,147; Stevenson, 
Dem., 443,710; Hamblen, Proh., 1,432; Hallinan, 
®Prog., 885; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 379. 


Pete ee Ek ee 8 
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Texas (continued) 1948 Texas (continued) | 1952 1948 
County Eisen-_ | Steven- | Truman, Bore: Cc Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. ounty —lhower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. 
7653 3,423 2,233 196||Sabine* 7 ai 
146,685 7,604 1488 43,117 Bah Ceri 729 1,573). .... Bees) rss Reser: 
sd ’ ” A tine. 
468 402 477 83]/San Jacinto. toa Vous 809 lee 
481 San Patricio. 3,220) 3,315 2,649 963 
930 ! 628} 41] Soe] do 
,620 2,480 2,040 20 
1,057 776 892 21 
1,792 4,249) 3,051 307 
669 317 479 98 
yr eat | a1 
620 3,055) 1,996 179 
2,272 1,471 2,132 572 
277 158 244 17 
319 836 968 65 
581 351 433 131 
1,8 1,074 1,67 307 
sages) 2s] Rtas Mas 
426 "295]..... See Soe 
1,823 2,105 2,283 236 
586: 728 1,026 63 
1,887 3,142 2,339 379 
9,698 5,797 6,777 1,822 
Oeae| Tyrese] 808| "180 
1,466 1,3 895 177 
,391 3,040 2,118 555 
33 B0ol: saeeeolc sss gee 
3,683; 1,337] 1,505} —«1,520|| Val Verde.. 1725] ~ 1,647| | 1,248) 672 
1,077 525 851 303}| Van Zandt... 2,279 3,911 3,264 578 
66 189 231 6}| Victoria. 4,306 3,128 2,435 1,262 
384 BOON sai areusossallealietels athe Walker. . 1,897 2.078 439 570 
2,037| 3,193] ° 2,083 697 || Waller. . °°: 1/487| «1264 ‘81 448 
,033 1,556 1,792 157||Ward..... 1,994 1,840 2,119 414 
3:929| 5,524] 6,306] _—1,018|| Washington. 3/519) 1354 647] 1,904 
2,913} 2,748} 3,286 475||Webb...... 2'784| 6,208] 4,595] 1,004 
1,478 1,199] 1,459 276 || Wharton 5,232 "022| 2,811 1,354 
565 SiGligaone «tl lostiaess Wheeler 1,645) 1:551| _ 2,010 370 
3,599 2,750} 3,046 1,165|| Wichita.....] 12,197| 13,505] 12,235) 2,887 
1,316) 1,389) 1,540 465 Wilbarger.. 30191 21646] 2,968 "529 
TOTS (Si 9a tid Be ed Willacy... 2'244| 1/324] 1,139 676 
ALOR 2 = 36822 weep hers ta Williainson 3,646] 5,010] 5,638] 1,094 
2,485} 4,132) 3,289 688 || Wilson... 323] 2°187| 2;313 593 
1,174 204 668 354 || Winkler 15550 1;508| 1588 296 
1,443 573 945 479||Wise....... 2'309| 37121 064 448 
oe 1, A cM IT ES fe tg m ose 5 ee 2'748 3/026 2590 629 
16,137| 11,650| 11,114] 2,837|| Young". asgel) Rebel nt ealeemeeee : 
4 eH BH aes Zapata ae 526 616 632 414 
877 970 703 200 avala...... 1,043 6 677 eae 618 306 
M s . 1,069 i 806 ; 836 ‘ 498 Totals. ..|1,102,878| 969,228! 750,700 282,240 
atagorda. . fi ‘ } *No re’ ‘ 
Maverick, ; 83 ; 96 69 270 o returns received by State Canvassing Board 
¢c och*, ’ LA (olsen usHissa ls bebe; sou TEXAS VOTE SINCE 1 
“pe teen 14,974 17,251 16,034 3,088 = 
MeMullen. 29 15 222 61||1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 267,432; McKinley, 
Medina,.... 3,204 1,840 1,875 1,492 Rep., 130,641; Woolley; Proh., 2,644. 
Menard* 843 DOO eran gar wacder raacs gx 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem. 167,200; Roosevelt, 
Midland 7,956: 3,244 2,032 1,410 Rep., 51,242; Debs, Soc., 2, 491 
Milam 2,539 3,227 3,261 646||1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 217, 302; Taft, Rep., 
ills. . 1,089 875 1,135 205 65,666; Chafin, Proh., 1,634; Debs, Soc., 7,870: 
Mitchell*. . 1,417 Peis fe esenral etrecron yet 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219, 489; Taft, Rep., 
Montague... 2,367 8,012 2,872 475 Mp Roosevelt, Prog., 28, §30:' Debs, Soc., 
Montgomery 2,969 3,432 1,795 544 24, 
Moore...... 1,909 2,114 1,748 323|/1916° ‘Dres.), Wilson, Dem., 286,514; Hughes, Rep., 
tt) “e 890 1,722 1,164 143 19; Hanly, Pro. , 1,985; Benson, Soc.. 18.963. 
Motley..... 675 513 774 75||1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 288,767; Harding, Rep., 
Nac’doches* 2,891 By SOG a vate soo, [anes 114,269; Debs, Soc., 8,1 os Rep. (Black and Tan). 
Navarro , 8,592 ¥T45 4,679 1,188 27,247; Amer. Party, 47,968. 
Newton 91 1,630). 957 110||1924° (Pres. ), Davis, Mas ., 484,605; Coolidge, 
Nolan...... 2,90 3,123 3,408 552 Rep., 130,023; LaFollette, Pape ., 42,881, 
Nueces.... 19,124 20,156 15,240 5,577 || 1928 (Pres. 4 Hoover, Rep., 367,036: Smith, Dem.. 
Ochiltree *.. 175 TOT ge peso) Aca areas 341,032: ‘Thomes, Soc., 722; Foster, Com., 209. 
Oldham..... 34 280 339 100 || 1932 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 1760, 348; Hoover, 
Orange... 4,491 6,403 4,957 987 Rep., 97,959; Thom Soc. 4,450: Harvey, Lib. 
Palo Pint 3,029 2,876 3,736 977|| 324: Foster, Com.. » Jackson Party. 104 
Panola. . 2,080 89 1,751 256|| 1936 (Pres.), ore Dem., 734,485; Landon, 
Parker. . 3,523) 3,434 3,061 806 Rep., ,874; Lemke, Union, 3, 281; Thomas, 
Parmer 1,503 663 1,091 280 Soc., 1,075; Colvin, Proh., 614; Browder, Com.. 
Pecos* 1,573 CORE cra Bytes rr |ereopeee oe 253. 
Polke. 1,454 2,238 1,422 1 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 840,151; Willkie, 
Potter...... 14,931 9,259 9,622 4,110 Rep., 199,152; Babson, Proh., ‘925; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
Presidio* 770 C6 | USP err Ie ae 728: Browder. Com., 212. 

5 500 588 739 1114) 1944 ee Roosevelt, Dem., 821,605; Dewey, 
Randail* 4,305 BEGOB is. cries el see stvets > Rep., 191,425; Texas Regulars, 135,439; Watson, 
Reagan 533 460 aus a pions 1,017; “Thomas, Soc., 594; America First, 

ee. ss aters 450 303 4 
Red River 1,964 3,484 2,987 323||1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 750,700; Dewey, Rep., 
Reeves. 1,727 1,385 1,383 309 282,240; ‘Thurmond, States’ Rights, 106,909; 
Refugio... . 1,427 »401 1,637 489 Wallace, Prog., - 3, 7164; Watson, Proh., 2,758; 
Roberts... .. 379 91 317 76 Thomas, Soc., 874. 
Robertson*. 1,378 DBL (ec clainieniy 2 | seeceyele sich 1952 (Pres. ), Eisenhower, Rep., 1,102,878; Steven- 
Rockwell, 602. 1,175 947 117 son, Dem., 969,228; Hamblen, Proh.,1, 983; Mac- 
Runnels 2,622 1,853 2,9. 526 Arthur, Christian ‘Nationalist, 833; "MacArthur, 
Rusk....... 5,634 5,694 4,322 1,294 Constitution, 730° Hallinan, Prog., 294, 


ee Sree Sere 


ree ee 


ee = 
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Utah 
1952 1948 

County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman,| Dewey, 

hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. 
3277 038 1,190 1,057 
5,850 2,984 3,667 3,790 
10,167 4,242 6,383 6,514 

770 790 6,397 if 

90 86 95. 6 
067 5,960 6,147 4,718 
1,969 1,242 588 1266 
,D52 1,181 1,511 1,147 
5065 477 64 924 
675 259 400 418 
3,175 1,596 1,596 2,289 
1,711 .203 1,501 1,396 
943 164 220 769 
2,994 1,299 1,817 2,184 
862 4 670 587 
531 207 315 440 
569 251 3 399 
84,176| 59,470] 62,957) 52,479 

876 421 418 
4,146 Depa 3,041 3,336 
3,996 1,445) 1,943 2,791 
1,955 1,263 556 1,617 
209 521 2,798 035 
8 1,136 1,622 1,516 
20,913] 15,327] 16,191} 13,393 
1,67 968 1219 1,16 
2,941 1,076 1,580 02 
536 27 460 367 
20,692| 19,795) 20,861); 12,445 
Totals...| 194,190] 135,364| 149,151| 124,402 
UTAH VOTE SINCE 1900 

Jay (at ), Bryan, Dem., 45,006; McKinley, 


Rep., 47,089; Woolley, Proh.. 209: Debs, Soc., 720 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33,413; ‘Roosevelt, 
Rep.. 62 446; Debs, Soc., 5,767. 
42,601; Taft, Rep., 


1908 (Pres. de pryeR, aoe” 

61,028; Debs, Soc., 

on (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36,579; Taft, Rig 
100; Roosevelt, Prog., 28.174: Soc., 9,623. 

ie (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 84, 025; Hughes, Rep., 

54,137; Hanly, Proh., 149: Benson. Soc., 4,460. 

igz0--(Pres.) ox, Dem., 56,639; Harding, Rep., 

81,555: Debs, Soc., 3,159; F.-Lab., 4,475. 

1924’ (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep.. 17,327; Davis, Dem., 

47,001; LaFollette, Prog., ,662. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 94, 618; Smith, Dem., 
85; Thomas, Soc., 954; Foster, rae + 47. 
1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., : Hoover, 
Rep.. 84,795; Thomas, Soc., 4,087; Preriens Com.. 


947 

Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 150,246; Landon, 
er 0 } 5; Lemke, Union, 1,121; Thomas, 
ata 432: Browder. Com.. 280: Colvin. Proh.. 43 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 154,277: Willkie, 
Rep,, 93, 151; Thomas, Soc., 200; Browder.-Com.. 


191 

1944 (Pres.) _ Roosevelt, Dem., 150,088; Dewey, 
Rep. 97,891; Thomas, Soc., 340. 

1948 (Pres. a Truman, Dem., 149,151; Dewey, 
Rep., 124,402; Wallace, Prog., 2,679; Dobbs, 


Soc, Workers, : 
1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 194,190; Stevenson, 


Dem., 135,364 
Vermont 
1952 1948 
County Eisen-_ | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 

Addison. ... 6,057 1,667 1,615 4,148 
Bennington. 8,385 3,018 3,340 5,840 
Caledonia... 7,595 1,807 2,585 5,873 
Chittenden.. 13,533 9,746 8.903 8,509 
ESSEX... ose 1,592 70 881 :055 
Franklin, ... 6,949 5,018 5,455 4,897 
Grand Isle. . 976 665 822 724 
Lamoille,... 3,516 633 816 2,344 
Orange. ' 61 1,082 1,139 4,061 
Orleans. - 5,830 2,003 +204 3,775 
Rutland.... 13,980 5,970 6,452 10,206 
Washington. 11,979 4,460 4,839 1720 
Windham... (774| 2790 ,770| 7,148 
Windsor.... 13,941 3,791 3,736 9,626 

Totals...| 109.717] 43,355| 45,557] 75,926 

VERMONT VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., McKinley, 


12,849; 

Rep., 42,569; Woolley, Proh., 88. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 9,777; Roosevelt, Rep. 
40,459; Swallow, Proh., 792; Debs, Soc., 859. 

1908 (eres Bryan, Dem., ‘11,496; Taft, Rep. 


39,5 Claflin. Proh. 
1912 CPres Wilson. Dem.. 15,334; Taft, Rep.. 


23,332; Roosevelt, Prog., 22, 132. Debs, Soc., 928. 


Vermont (continued) 


4 liette, Prog., 5,964; Faris, Proh.. 326. 

1928 {Eres ), Hoover, Rep. 404; Smith, Dem., 
1932 ; Hooievelt, Dem. 56,266; Hoover, Rep., 
034 ding Hog Bn Foster, Com Pit 
Eandon.” fee oe Boosevelt. 

Bem pail tREpaeseli, ema Ss An, Wwilikie, 


40 
yp bs Browder, Com., 411. 
19ne er €s. a Roosevelt, Dem. 53,82G; Dewey, Rep., 
“5 


, Dem., 45, 557; Dewey, Rep., 
hor Soc., 585 


5 5 a 
fe is Eisenhower, He 109,717; Stevenson, 
ages er > Prog., 282; Hoopes, Soc.. 


Virginia 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 

hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. 
Accomac.... 1,669 1,088 
Albermarle.. 1,178 984 
Alleghany. 53 1,425 
Amelia. .... 3 372 
Amherst... 1,481 460 
App’matt’x 1,182 2 
Arlington. 7:798| 10,774 
Augusta. . 1,35 ,690 
Bath...- vj0% 37. 488 
Bedford 1, 1,084 
Bland...... 73 822 
Botecourt.. . 1,026 1,363 
Brunswick 1,06 2: 
Buchanan, 3,174 2,085 
Buck'g’m 72 354 
Campbell . 668 
Caroline 731 397 
Carroll..... 1,196 2,456 
Charles C’y, 258 167 
Charlotte... 964 285 
Chesterf'd. . 2,600 1,428 
Clarke...... 482 384 
Craig¢oeen. = 456 317 
Culpeper... . 804 682 
Cumberl'd, . 424 219 
Dickenson. . 2,945 2,197 
Dinwiddie. . 961 261 
Eliza, ae alana axcr ane (oral mcmreleneene 2,744 1,617 
Essex. n 329 221 
Fairfax. ...- 3,719 4,930 
Fauquier... . 1,291 1,102 
Floyd...... 434 1,266 
Fluvana.... 447 319 
Franklin. ... 1,343 1,100 
Frederick... 5244 921 
Giles asc... 1,529 1,448 
Gloucester. . 719 434 
Goochland. . 683 292 
Grayson.... 2,741 3,669 
Greene..... 261 42 
Green’ sville 710 301 
Halifax..... 1,323 521 
Hanover.... ,048 838 
Henrico 2,321 2,092 
Henry....... 1,318 730 
Highland... 423 579 
Isle of Wi’ht. 1,064 442 
James City.. 198 177 
King George 248 316 
K'g and Q’n 293 171 
K’g Will’m 476 348 
Lancaster... 560 459 
| Re 4,069 4,297 
Loudoun 1,545 1,430 
Louisa..... 782 701 
eee 1,126 251 
Madison. . 28 662 
Mathews.. 58 490 
Mecklenb’g . 2,117 513 
Middlesex” : 457 271 
Montgom’y. 1,126 2,070 
Nansem’nd.. 2,115 413 
Nelson..... 1,204 371 
New Kent 277 140 
Norfolk. . 4,696 1,830 
N’th’m’ton.. 937 525 
No’th’berl’d. 429 535 
Nottoway.. 1,004 486 
Orange..... 856 726 
Page... oe sus 1,611 2,236 
Patrick ee 76 648 
Pitts'Ivania. 3,149 1,164 
Powhatan... 338 238 
Prince Ed... 740 459 
Prince Geo.. 745 317 
Pr’ess ine. 2,008 1,329 
Pr. Will'm, 1,162 760 


Virginia (continued) 1952 


Rapp’ha'ck. 
Richmond. . 


Ch’I'tt’sville. 
Clit’n F'rge. 
Colonial H’ts 
Danville.... 


Petersburg. . 
Portsmo’th,. 
Radford.... 
Richmond, . 


Warwick 

Waynesboro. 
Will’msburg. 
Winchester. . 
Tot’l,Cit’s, . 
Co’s & Cit’s 


VIRGINIA VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 146,080; McKinley, Rep. 


115,865; Woolley, Proh., 2,150; Debs, Soc., 145 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,548; Roosevelt, Rep. 
47,880; Swallow, Proh., 1,383; Debs, Soc., 56 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 82,946; Taft, Rep. 
52,573; Chafin, Proh., 1,111; Debs, Soc., 255. 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 90,332; Tait, Rep., 


23,288; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,777; Debs, Soc., 820 
1916 (Pres.)yeWilson, Dem., 102,824; Hughes, Rep.. 
49,356; Haply, Proh., 783; Benson, Soc., 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 141,670; Harding, Rep.. 
$7,456: Watkins, Proh., 826; Debs. Soc.. 807° 
Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 240. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 139,797; Coolidge 
Rep., 73,359; LaFollette, Prog., 10,379; Johns, 
Soc. Lab., 191. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 164,609; Smith, Dem. 
140 146; Thomas, Soc., 250; Reynolds, Soc. Lab. 
180; Foster, Com., 173 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 203,979; Hoover 
oe 89,637; Thomas, Soc., 2,382; Upshaw 
Proh., 1,843; Foster, Com., 86; Cox, Ind., 15. 

6 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 234,980; Landon 
itn 08 366; Colvin, Proh., 594; Thomas. Soc. 
313; Lemke, Union, 233; Browder, Com., 98. 

40 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 235,961; Willkie. 
ee 109,363; Babson, Proh., 882; Thomas, Soc. 
282: Browder, Com., 71; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 48. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 242,276; Dewey, 
rs 145,243; Watson, Proh., 459; Thomas, Soc., 

417; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 90. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 200,786; Dewey, Rep., 

ta\O70; {Reacts States’ Rights, 43,393; Wal- 
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1,060. 


lace, Prog., 2,047; 
Soc. Lab., 234, isa > 

Pres.}, nhower. ri H 
Dem., 268,677: Hass. bone i ei Le eee’ 
Social Dem., 504; Hallinan, Prog., 311. : 
Washington 


1952 


1948 


Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, 
hower (R)| son (D) |. Dem. 


6 
8,905 015 6,411 
19,760} 21,396 


32/317 
Totals. ..| 599,107; 492,845| 476,165| 386,315 


WASHINGTON VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, Rep., 
57,456; Woolley, Proh., 2,363; Debs, Soc., 2,006. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 28,098; Roosevelt, Rep. 
101,540; Swallow, Proh., 3,329; Debs, Soc., 10,023 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 58,691; Taft, Rep., 
106,062; Chafin, Proh. 4,700; Debs, Soc., 14,177. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 86,840; Taft, Rep., 
repere Roosevelt, Prog., 113,698; Debs, Soc., 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep., 
167,244; Hanly, Proh., 6,868; Benson, Soc., 22,800. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 84,298: Harding, Rep., 
223,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,790; Debs, Soc., 8,913; 
Christensen, Farm-Lab., 77,246. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 220,224; LaFollette, 
Prog., 150,727; Davis, Dem., 42,842; Nations, 
Amer., 5,991; Johns, Soc. Lab., 1,004; Foster, 
Workers, 761. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 335,884; Smith, Dem. 
156,772; ‘Thomas, Soc., 2,614; Reynolds, Soc. 
Lab., 4,068; Foster, Com., 1,541 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 353,260; Hoover, 
Rep., 208,645; Harvey, Lib., 30,308; Thomas, 
Soc., 17,080; Foster, Com., 2,972; Upshaw, Proh., 
1,540; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,009. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 459,579; Landon, 

06,892; Lemke, Union, 17,463; Thomas, 

. 3,496; Browder, Com., 1,907; Pellsy, 

Christian, 1,598; Proh., i,041; Aiken, 
Soc. Lab., 362 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 462,145; Willkie, 
Rep., 322,123; Thomas, Soc., 4,586; Browder, 
Com., 2,626; Babson, Proh., 1,686; Aiken, Soc. 


Colvin, 


Lab., 667. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 486,774; Dewey, 
Rep., 361,689; Thomas, Soc., 3,824; Watson, 


Proh., 2,396; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 1,645 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 476,165; Dewey, Rep., 
386,315; Wallace, Prog., 31,692; Watson, Proh., 
6,117; Thomas, Soc., 3,534; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 
1,133; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 102. 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 599,107; Stevenson, 
Dem., 492,845; MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 
7,290; Hallinan, Prog., 2,460; Hass, Soc. Lab., 
633; Hoopes, Soc., 254; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 119. 
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= s 
West Virginia 
1952 

County Eisen- | Steven- Dewey, 

—--—~lhower (R)| son (D) Rep. 
504 3,834 
8,149 042 
"100 2,909 
3,382 2,864 
5,073 3,718 
27,461 18,599 
2,101 1,549 
21534 2,366 
2,741 2,433 
9,190 7,451 
1,813 1,421 
3,282 2,816 
7.374 4,935 
2,173 1,351 
6,520) 4,561 
2,037 1,433 
21,193 14,534 
4,845 4,277 
3,134 2;199 
56,861 41,144 
1254 4,829 
4,784 4,065 
9,148 7,362 
14,979 11,201 
i271, 6,986 
6,102 5,453 
10,663 9,687 
14,267 10,065 
tn 5,598 wae 

Mingo...... 6,852 ' 

Monongalia. 13,111 9,329 

Monroe..... 144 9. 
Morgan 2,699 2,159 
Nicholas 4386 3,391 
J Se =A 0,575 15,757 
Pendleton... 1859 592 
;900 1,548 
2,841 2,373 
8,059 020 
41944 3,722 
14,005 10,414 
1452 3,802 
4,238 3,619 
4,922 4,213 
3,496 2,782 
4,711 3,948 
21235 2,102 
3,488 3,160 
5,938 5,068 
7,059 4,394 
2'229 1,527 
4,476 3,326 
\AT4 1,291 
19,917 14,198 
6,124 4,198 
Totals...| 419,970| 453,578| 429,188| 316,251 


WEST VIRGINIA VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807; McKinley, Rep.. 
119,829; Woolley, Proh., 1,692; Debs, Soc., 219. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,881; Roosevelt, 
Rep., peak Swallow, Proh., 4,604; Debs. 
oc., 1, . 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, Rep., 
137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Soc.. 3,679. 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,, 113,046; Taft, Rep.. 
aes Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977; Debs, Soc.. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep., 
143,124; Hanly, Proh., 175; Benson, Soc., 6,150. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 220,789; Harding, Rep., 
282,007; Watkins, Proh., 1,528; Debs, Soc., 5,618. 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 288,635; Davis, Dem., 
257,232; LaFollette, Prog., 36,723; Nations, 
Amer., 1,072 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 375,551; Smith, Dem. 
263,748; Thomas, Soc., 1,313; Varney,’ Proh.. 
1,703; Foster, Com., 401. 


1932 (Pres.); Roosevelt, Dem., 405,124; Hoover. 
Rep., 330,731; Thomas, Soc., 5,133; Upshaw. 
Proh., 2,342; Foster, Com., 444. 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 502,582; Landon 
Rep., oo Colvin, Proh., 1,173; Thomas. 
}OC., B 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 495,662; Willkie, 
Rep., 372,414. 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 392,777; Dewey, 
Rep., 322,819. 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 429,188; Dewey, Rep., 
316,251; Wallace. Prog., 3,311. 


1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 419,970; Stevenson, 
Dem., 453,578. 


W isconsin 
1 1 
County Truman, | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. 
dams. . 2,259 1,180 1,419 +2 
Aoniend < 4,451 3,828 4,11 31 
Barron. 10,013 4,902 6,148 5,51 
Bayfield 3,419) 2,616 3,081 2,338 
Brown. 30,400} 14,342) 18,449 i 
Buffalo 4,233 1,988 2,563 an 
Burnett 2,683 1,741 2,177 p i 
Calumet 6,640) 1,970 2,662 4,185 
Chippewa... 11,429 6,380) 7,702 6,1 
lark. . 9,406 3,652 4,840 5, 
Columbia... 11,133 5,272 5,615 6,406 
Crawford... 5,323 2,256 3,639 3,465 
@Ne,..... 38,724| 37,987| 35,486) 22,934 
CRAY 19,298 7,001 8,212} 10,831 
Door... 7,621 1,790 2,440 4,911 
Douglas 9,677|. 11,538; 12,278 6,252 
ae 7,475 3,593 4,894 4,319 
Eau Claire 14,069) 9,554 9,971 7,825 
Florence... 1,147 809 885 756 
F'nd du Lac 22,794 7,724 8,904 13,760 
orest..... ,990 1,791 2,208 1,251 
Grant...... 14,327 4,197 6,575 +299 
Green. ..... 7,949) 3,326 3,881 4,403 
Green Lake 6,117 1,590 1,722 939 
OWES cee 6,211 2,722 3,917 3,745 
EPOns cera 1,733 2,662 2,665 1,281 
Jackson. 4,235 81 2,921 its] 
Jefferson 13,884 6,8 7,256 8,244 
Juneau. 5,978 2,163 2,889 3,793 
Kenosha 18,917 19,768 17,987 12,780 
Kewaunee 482 97 2,746 646 
Crosse, . 19,271 11,808 12,345 10,525 
Lafayette. . By gs} +9 3,740 288 
Langlade 5,841 3,371 4,346 3,441 
Lincoln 6,877 09: 3,368 +339 
Manitowoc.. 18,950 11,879 13,401 10,947 
Marathon... 20,702 14,541 15,898 1,494 
Marionette. . 9,313 5,727 6,468 5,869 
Marquette 3,37 83. ,095 2,033 
Milwaukee. 219,477} 204,474) 187,637) 138,672 
Monroe. 744 3,7 97 347 
Oconto. 7,807 3,38 »269 4.865 
Oneida. 6,224 3,808 4,081 3,729 
Outagamie 26,603 9,37. 1,233] 16,161 
Ozaukee 8,665 4,24 4,159 866 
ODIs 5 ecein 2,348 8 1,381 1,333 
Pierce, ..... 6,763 3,241 4,395 1203 
POLK iene e 6,966 4,274 5,330) 3,974 
Portage. 8,499 ,037 8,1 4: 
Price. ..aee 4,376 ,04 3,373 2,952 
ine. .... 30,628 25,241 23,266 19,029 
Richland. . 6,605 +260) 2,990) 3,836 
Rooks<,..0.- 27,837) 15,183) 16,150) 17, 
sk. . - 4,134 777 3,401 2,623 
St. Crol 7,607 5,094 6,173 4,326 
auk.. 12,347 5,267 5,831 7,140 
Sawyer..... 14 1,527 2,177 2,257 
Shawano.,.. 11,131 3,334 4,192 6,286 
Sheboygan. . 22,084 15,136 15,339 12,459 
Taylor..... 89: 2,768 3,184 O79 
Trenpeleau.. 6,501 4,021 4,711 3,650 
Vernon,....... 7,619 4,032 5,226 4,139 
Wilbs NG) s.s4 3,68 1,497 1,688 2,665 
Walworth 9 5,417 5,377} 10,509 
Washburn 184 2,039 2,708 059 
Washington 12,626 4,440 4,495 87 
Waukesha 30,23. 15,756 13,952 17,324 
Waupaca 13,693 3,105 4,020 764 
Waushara. 44 1,242 1,430 3,594 
Winnebago 28,172 13,016 13,116 17,165 
ater 14,707 6,914 7,999 ,07: 
Totals 979,744| 622,175| 647,310| 590,599 


WISCONSIN VOTE SINCE 1900 


(900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 159,279; McKinley, 
Rep., ty habe Woolley, Proh., 10,022; Debs, 


Soc., 7,051. 
(904. (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,109; Roosevelt, 
Rep. 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770: Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, Rep., 
247,747; Chafin, Proh., 11,572; Debs, Soc., 28,170. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 164,228; Taft, Rep.. 
wit Roosevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs, Soc., 


3, 5 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,. 193,042; Hughes, Rep., 
221,323; Hanly, Proh., 7,166; ‘Benson, Soc.. 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 113,422; Harding, Rep., 
498,576; Watkins, Proh., 8,647; Debs, Soc.. 85,041. 

1924 (Pres.), LaFollette, Prog., 453,678: Coolidge, 
Rep., 311,614; Davis, Dem., 68,115: Foster. 
Workers, 3,773; Faris, Proh., 2,918: Johns, Soc. 
Lab., 411; Wallace, Comm. and, 270. = 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 544,205; Smith, Dem., 
450,259; ‘Thomas, ’Soc., l8ai3: Foster.’ Com: 


2 
1,538; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 381: Varney, Proh. 
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Wisconsin (continued ) 
1932 (Pres. Pe ES Dem., 707 ey Hoover, 
Rep., Foster, 


347,7 omas, 
Com., 3, eae Upshaw, Proh., oe Reynolds 


Soc. a 
oad Pres.) roe Dem., 802,984; Landon, 
828: Lemke, Union, 60,297: Thomas. 
oe. 10, 636; irc tes Com., 2,197;’Colvin, Proh. 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 704,821; Willkie,|| Ww: 


Rep., 679,260; Thomas, Soc., 15,071;' Browder, 
94; "Babson Proh., 2,148; Aiken, Soc. 


1,882. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt. Dem., 650,413; Dewey, 
Hep: peer ,532; on tee Soc., 13, 205; *Teichert, 

oc. La’ 

1948 (Pres.), en inty Dem., 647,310; Dewey, Rep., 
590,959; ‘Wallace, Prog., 25, 282; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
12, 547; Teichert,-Soc. Lab., 399; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 303 

1952 (Pres.), Eisenhower, Rep., 979, 744; sae ei 
Dem., 622,175; Hallinan, Ind., 2,174: Dobbs, Ind., 
1,350; Hoopes, Ind., 1,157; Hass, Ind., mae. 


Wyoming 
1952 1948 
County Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 

Albany..... 4,560 3,082 3,141 2,858 
Big Horn »859 1,755 2,370 2,429 
Campbell 1,823 666 856 1,201 
Carbon..... 3,403 3,242 3,439 319 
Converse 2,056 85) 996 1,327 
Crook...... 1,734 42 712 1,166 
Fremont 5,881 2,161 3,019 3,357 

hen. .... 3,396 1,648 1,843 2,029 
Hot Springs. 1,573 856 928 791 
Johnson....|/_ 1,980 543 682 1,351 
Laramie. . 10,785 8,187 8,226 6,200 
Lincoln..... 321 1,709 1,925 1,730 
Natrona. 10,663 6,021 6,183 5,341 
Niobrara ,652 588 753 975 
PAPE Sais srs as 5,067 2,084 2,461 2,655 
Platte...... 148 1,364 1,465 1,366 
Sheridan.... 6,522 ,124 3,852 698 
Sublette.... 1,013 344 496 622 


Wyoming (continued) 1952 1948 

Eisen- | Steven= | Truman, | Dewey, 

County hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. ‘ 
Sweetwater. 3,567 5,807 5,146 2,538 
Teton ~. «<3 1,166 31 556 719 
AGB eos Steve 1,801 1,444 1,632 1,239 
Washakie 2,14 880 851 1,074 
eston..... 1,931 839 822 962 
Totals... 81,047 47,934 52,354 47,947 

WYOMING VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres. 2s Bryan, Dem., 10,164; McKinley, 


Rep., 
1904 (Pres. 3 Sanka Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Rep., 
20,489; Swallow, Proh., 217: Debs, Soc., 1,077. 
od 1 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 


916" neo, Wilson, Dem.. 28, 316; Hughes, Rep., 
21,698: Hanly, Proh., 373: Benson, Soc., 1,453. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 17,429; Harding, Rep., 
35,091; Watkins, bala 265; Debs, +, Soc., 1,288; 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 2,180. 
1924 Ceres: s Coolidge, “ep. 41, nane LaFollette, 
Prog., 25,174; Davis, Dem., 12,8 
52, 748; ” Smith, Dem., 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 

29.299; Thomas, Soc., 7 
1932 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 54,370; Hoover, 
olde 39,583; Thomas, ‘Soc., 2,829; Foster, Com., 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 62,624; Landon, 
Rep., 38,739; Lemke, Union, Le 653; Thomas, 
Soc., 200; Browder, Com., 91; *Colvin, Proh., 75. 
1940 (Pres. KS Roosevelt, Dem., 59, 2877; Wilikie, 
Rep. , 52,633; Babson, Proh., 172; ‘Thomas, Soc., 


148. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 49,419; Dewey, Rep., 


51,921. 

1948" (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 52,354; Dewey, Rep., 
47,947; Wallace, Prog. 931; Thomas, Soc., 137; 
Teichert, Soc. Lab. 

1952 (Pres.), Misannner. “Rep., 81,047; Stevenson, 
Dem., 47,934; Hamblen, Proh., 194; Hoopes, Soc., 
40; Hass, Soc. Lab., 36. 


Law on Succession to the Presidency 
Approved July 18, 1947 


If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, inability, or failure to qualify there is 
neither a President nor Vice President to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office of President, 
then the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall, upon his resignation as Speaker and as 
Representative, act as President. The same rule 
shall apply in the case of the death, resignation, 
removal from office, or inability of an individual 
acting as President. 

If, at the time when a Speaker is to begin the 
discharge of the powers and duties of the office 
of President there is no Speaker, or the Speaker 
fails to qualify as Acting President, then the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, upon his resigna- 
tion aS President pro tempore and as Senator, 
shall act as President. 

An individual acting as President shall continue 
to act until the expiration of the then current 
Presidential term, except that (1) if his discharge 


of the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part in the failure of both the Presi- 
dent-elect and the Vice President-elect to qualify, 
then he shall act only until a President or Vice- 
President qualifies, and (2) if his discharge of 
the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part on the inability of the President 
or Vice-President, then he shall act only until the 
removal of the disability of one of such individuals. 

If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, or failure to qualify, there is no President 
pro tempore to act as President, then the officer 
of the United States who is highest on the fol- 
lowing list, and who is not under disability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of President, shall 
act as President: Secretary of State, Secretary 
of the Treasury, Secretary of Defense, Attorney 
General, Postmaster General, Secretary of the 
Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Commerce, Secretary of Labor. 


3 Internal Security Act, as Amended 


Originally known as the McCarran Act, passed 
by Congress over the President’s veto Sept. 23, 
1950; amended Mar., i951, and June, 1952. Part 
I, the Subversive Activities Control Act, requires 
registration with the Attorney General of all Com- 
munist-action organizations and their members, 
Communist-front organizations and their officers. 
These organizations must file periodic financial 
statements and identify their literature, radio and 
television programs. Contributions to such organ- 
izations may not be deducted from income tax. A 
Communist-action organization is defined as one 
(1) substantially directed, dominated or controlled 
by the government or organization controlling the 
world Communist movement and (2) operating to 
advance this movement. A Communist-front or- 
ganization is (1) directed, dominated and con- 
trolled by a Communist-action organization or (2) 
operated to give aid to such organization, Com- 
munist government or world Communist movement. 

It is unlawful to conspire to establish a totalitar- 
jan dictatorship; to transmit secrets to a foreign 


agent without authority, if a Government em- 
ploye, or to obtain such secrets unauthorized if a 
foreign agent; to conceal membership in Commu- 
nist organizations when seeking Government em- 
ployment; to contribute to Communist organiza- 
tions if a Government employe; to work in a de- 
fense facility or use a U. S. passport, if a 
Commiunist. Espionage and sabotage provisions 
are broadened and the time limit for prosecution 
is extended. All trained in espionage and sabotage 
by a foreign government must register. 

Part II, Emergency Detention Act, stipulates 
that the President may proclaim an internal se- 
curity emergency in the event of invasion of U. S. 
territory or its possessions, declaration of war by 
Congress, or insurrection in the U. S. in aid of a 
foreign enemy. Those suspected of conspiracy for 
espionage or sabotage may be detained, subject to 
a hearing, a review by a bipartisan Detention Re- 
view Board, and access to the courts. The act 
does not suspend writs of habeas corpus, and per- 
sons arrested under it will not be confined with 
criminals or required to do forced labor. 
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Congressional Apportionment Changed by 1950 Census 
Source: United States of Census: based on 1950 and 1940 population returns 

State | 1950 | 1940 || State ) 1950 | 1940 | State }) 1950 | 1940 || State ; 1950 | 1940 
Kan....| 6 6 |Nev.... 1° ca NS oe oe 6 
anecd: 2 2 Ti wie 8 9 IN. H.:. 2 2° (18. Dio. 3 a 
AIk,... 6 7 ites 8 Sic iN. Tet AS 14 |[Tenn...) 9 10 
it. .| 30 23 Ousues 3 3 |N.M... 2 % Se 4 4 
Golo..: 4 4 adceas 7 6 IN. Y..|| 43 45 |lUtah..: 2 2 
Conn... 6 6 Mass... 14 14 |N.C... 12 12 Mts aga 16 5 
Del... 1 1 ||Mich::.| 18 17 |N.D..: 2 2- |I¥a.. o.5 9 8 
Fila 8 6 ||Minn..: g 9 |Qhto..- 23 23 ||Wash. .. z 8 
9 % ee ii 13 |Ore.... 4 4 |lwis...:] 10 10 

25 26 ||Mont... - 2 = = Wyo... 1 its 
4 1 erry Totals | 435 435 


The number of representatives of each state in 
Congress is determined by the population of the 
State, every state being entitled to at least one 
representative. A representative must be a resi- 
dent of the state from which he is chosen, must 
be at least 25 years of age and have been a citizen 
for at least 7 years. Adjustments are made when 
ED Beceem Sones of the United States indi- 
cates population changes. 

A law that became effective Nov. 15, 1941, di- 
rected that all apportionment of representatives in 
Congress should be made by the method of equal 


congressional 
be reduced by the transfer. 


Qualifications for Voting by States 
A voter must be at least 21 years of age (18 in Georgia), a citizen; not a convict; able to read 
or write; must be registered. In some States paupers are ineligible. 
PREVIOUS RESIBENCE REQUIRED 


State In State |In County|In Precin. 
Alabama*......| 2 yrs. yr. 3 mos. 
Arizona...... meth: 2 vo 30 days 30 days 
Arkansas*.,....) lL yr. 6 mos. 30 days 

ie 90 days 54 days 
90 days 10 days 


Kansas........] 6 mos. 
Kentucky......) lyr. 
Louisiana,.....| 2 yrs. 
Maine...... Sie 6 mos . 
Maryland..... «lo yr. 
Massachusetts...) 1 yr. 
Michigaz...... 6 mos, 
0 Sera Wares . mos, : \. : 
8 pi*.... yrs, yr. yr. 
Missourl. Sararete/ tte 1 yr. 60 days 60 days 
Montana...... lyr. 30 days 30 days 


State In State |In County|In Precin. 
Nebraska....>. 6 mos. 40 days 10 days 
Nevada........ 6 mos, 30 days 10 days 
New Hampshire} 6 mos. mos. 6 mos, 
New Jersey....| Lyr. 5 mos. </s\xipiats 
New Mexico.... yr. 90 days 30 days 

ew York..... Vr. 4 mos 30 days 
North Carolina.| 1 yr. 4 mos, Ragaee 
orth Dakota..| 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
JO peepee wre 40 days 
Oklahoma.. ° yr. 6 mos. days 
Oregon of -O MOB foccseeceee 0 days 
Pennsylvania...| 1 yr. 2 mos. mos. 
Rhode Island...! 2 yrs. eee onan 5 6 mos. 
South Carolina*| 2 yrs. 1 yr. 4 mos. 
South Dakota..| 1 yr. 90 day 30 days 
Tennessee*.....| lyr. 6 mos 30 days 
Texas*.......6) lyr. 6 mos. Pee ian 
Utah. 25 cesnaiepee mine 4 mios. 60 days 
Vermont.......| lyr. 3 mos. 3 mos. 
Virginia®......) lyr. 6 mos. 30 days 
Washington....| 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
West Virginia..} 1 yr. 60 days 30 days 
Wisconsin...... Se et icant days 
Wyoming...... 1 yr. 1 mo. 10 days 


*Requires payment of poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. 
(a) Township. (b) Residence in Municipality. (c) Ward, 6 mos. (d) Town. 


Major National Convention Cities Since 1856 


Chicago, Ill., 21—Rep., 1860, 1868, 1880, 1884, 
1888, 1904, 1908, 1912 1916, 1920, 1932, 1944, 1952. 
Dem., 1864, 1884, 1892, 1896, 1932, 1940, 1944, 1952. 

St. Louis, Mo., 5—Rep., 1896; Dem., 1876, 1888, 
1904, 1916. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 7—Rep., 1856, 1872, 1900, 1940, 
1948; Dem., 1936, 1948. 


Cincinnati, O., 3—Rep., 1876; Dem., 1856, 1880. 


Baltimore, Md., 3—Rep., 1864; Dem., 1872; 1912. 
Cleveland, O., 2—Rep., 1924, 1936. 

New York City, 2—Dem., 1868, 1924. 
Kansas City, Mo. 2—Rep., 1938: Dem.. 1900. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1—Rep., 1892. 
Charleston, S. C., 1—Dem., 1860. 

San Francisco, Calif., 1—Dem., 1920. 
Denver, Col., i—Dem., 1908. 

Houston, Tex., 1—Dem., 1928. 


Proportional Representation and How It Works 


Proportional representation is the method used 
in an election by which the votes are so counted 
that each party has representation in the elective 
body in proportion to its strength. 

The voter finds on the P. R. ballot handed to him 
party or group designations after the names of 
those candidates who are officially supported by 
the parties or groups, Emblems are barred, but op- 
posite each name is a small square. Instead of 


marking a cross in the square the voter marks the 
ballot with the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., in the order 
of his preference for the candidates. If Candidate 
A is the voter’s first choice, the numeral 1 is writ- 
ten in the square opposite Candidate A. If Candi- 
date B ranks second, 2 goes in the square opposite 
his name. The voter distributes the figures 3, 4, 5, 
6, etc., opposite the names of the candidates as 
they rank in his preference. The voter does not 
have to vote for every candidate on the ballot. 


Thomas Jefferson's Message Inscribed in Berlin 


A declaration by Thomas Jefferson on intellec- 
tual freedom has been inscribed on the wall of the 
entrance lobby of the new American Memorial 
Library in Berlin, Germany. It was written by 
Jefferson in a letter of 1820 describing the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and reads: 

“This institution is based on the illimitable 
freedom of the human mind. For here we are not 
afraid to follow truth wherever it may lead, nor 


to tolerate any error so long as reason is left free 
to combat it.” 

The letters, designed by Prof. Holter and cut 
by Erich Reuter, sculptor, are 8 inches high and 
cut into bluish-gray limestone from Wurzburg. 
The grooves are filled out with metal. The in- 
scription covers 40 by 13 feet. The letter was ad-~ 
dressed to William Roscoe in Liverpool and a 


copy, signed by Jefferson, is in the Library of 
Congress. - 
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Origin of the 


The War of Independence was con- 
ducted by delegates from the original 13 
states, called the Congress of the United 
States of America and generally known 
as the Continental Congress. In 1778 the 
Congress submitted to the legislatures of 
the states the Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union, which were ratified 
by New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, and finally, in 1781, by Maryland. 

The first article of the instrument read: 
“The stile of this confederacy shall be the 
United States of America.” This did not 
signify a sovereign nation, because the 
states delegated only those powers they 
could not handle individually, such as 
power to wage war, establish a uniform 
currency, make treaties with foreign na- 
tions and contract debts for general ex- 

enses, such as paying the army. Taxes 
or the payment of such debts were levied 
by the individual states. The president un- 
der the Articles signed himself “President 
of the United States in Congress assem- 
bied,”’ but here the United States were 
considered in the plural, a cooperating 
group, Canada was invited to join the 
union on equal terms but did notact. | 

When the war was won it became evi- 
dent that a stronger federal union was 
needed to oe the mutual interests of 
the states. The Congress left the initiative 
to the legislatures, Virginia in January, 
1786, appointed commissioners to meet 
with representatives of other states, with 
the result that pe tes from Virginia, 
Delaware, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania met at Annapolis. Alexan- 
der Hamilton prepared their call asking 
delegates from all states to meet in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1787, “‘to render the Con- 
stitution of the Federal government ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the union.” 
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Congress endorsed the plan Feb. 21, 1787. 
Delegates were sivaniet by all states ex- 
cept ode Island. : 
The convention met May 14, 1787. George 
Washington was chosen president oP Gs 
siding officer). The states certifi 65 
delegates, but 10 did not attend. The work 
was done by 55, not all of whom were 
present at all sessions. Of the 65 poeta 
delegates, 16 failed to , and actu- 
ally signed Sept. 17, 1787, some with 


reservations. Washington sent the Con- 
stitution to Congress with a coverin oot 
er 


ter and that body, Sept. 28, 1787, 0 
it sent to the legislatures, “in order to be 
submitted to a convention of delegates 
chosen in each state by the people 
thereof.” 

In 1911 Max Farrand declared 74 dele- 
gates had been named and 19 failed to 
attend. His count was repeated by Charles 
Warren and other historians. Actually the 
9 additional persons in Farrand’s list re- 
fused to accept appointment and hence 
were never delegates, and were not 
counted as absentees by the convention. 


The Constitution was ratified by votes of state 
conventions as follows: Delaware, Dec. 7, 1787, 
unanimous; Pennsylvania, Dec. 12, 1787, 43 to 23; 
New Jersey, Dec. 18, 1787, umanimous; Georgia, 
Jan. 2, 1788, unanimous; Connecticut, Jan. 9, 1788, 
128 to 40; Massachusets, Feb. 6, 1788, 187 to 168; 
Maryland, April 28, 1788, 63 to 11; South Carolina, 
May 23, 1788, 149 to 73; New Hampshire, June 
21, 1788, 57 to 46; Virginia, June 26, 1788, 89 to 
79; New York, July 26, 1788, 30 to 27. Nine states 
were needed to establish the operation of the 
Constitution ‘‘between the states so ratifying the 
same’’ and New Hampshire was the ninth state. 
The government did not declare the Constitution 
in effect until the first Wednesday in March, 1789, 
which was March 4. After that North Carolina 
ratified it Nov. 21, 1789, 197 to 77; and Rhode 
Island May 29, 1790, 34 to 32. Vermont in con- 
vention ratified it Jan. 10, 1790, and by act of 
Congress approved Feb, 19, 1791, was admitted 
into the Union as the 14th state. 


Text of the Constitution 


Original Seven Articles 


PREAMBLE 

We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 
Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 
vested:) 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to 
be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
impeachment.) 

1. The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be am inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 


made within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congress of the United States, and within every 
Subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct. The number of Represent- 
atives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand, but each State shall have at least one 
Representative; and until such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8: Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 
5; New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8; 
Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 10; North 
Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5, and Georgia, 3. 
4. When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 
theit Eda deine eeontatives shall choose 
er officers, 
sole R acvtha of Hapesciaeny res tetapenta ce 
ection enators, how and b: 
chosen. How classified. State Executive, tele 
to make temporary appointments, in case, ete. 
Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 
Senate, his right to vote. President pro tem 
and ghee. pista of oe Senate, how chos: 
ower to try impeachments. | 
is tried, Chief Justice to on yen Eresident 


six years; and e; 


2. Immediately after they shall be as: i 
consequence of the first election, they ae ae 
divided as equally as may be into three classes. 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shali 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen 
every second year; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation or otherwise during the recess of the 
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ose Be oi Se Rae a eae ieee 
make appointment un nex! 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill 


such vacancies, 


hosen. 
. The Vice-President of the United States shall 
be President of the Senate, a shall have no vote 


7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States: but the 
party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. 

Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, 
how prescribed. One session in each year.) 

1, The times, places and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 

rescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof: 

ut the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to places of 
choosing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and-such meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 

Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or expel. Jour- 
nal. Time of adjournments, how limited, etc.) 
1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 

returns, and qualifications of its own members, and 
a@ majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members in such manner and 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 
2. Each House may determine the rules of its 
roceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
ehavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 
expel a member. 

f Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, 
excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House on any question shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. 3 

4, Neither House, during the session on Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. - Dis- 
qualifications in certain cases.) ‘ 

J. The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services to be ascer- 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, felony, and breach of the peace, be privi- 
leged from arrest during their attendance at the 
session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in siemee eee they shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place. 

No Senator or’ Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shali have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during 
such time; and no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office. 

Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
bills. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, ete. - Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
visions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 


etc. 

J, All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
propose or concur with amendments, as on other 


bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Hencesentatives and the Senate shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and 

roceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 

4on two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 
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be reconsidered; and if approved by two-thirds of 
that House it shall become a law. But in all such 
cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered on 
the journal of each House respectively. If any bill 
shall not be returned by the President within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
presented to him, the same shall be a law in like 
manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
by their adjournment prevent its return; in which 
case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President 
of the United States, and before the same shall 
take effect shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill. 

Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) 

1. The Congress shall have power 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

a To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
ee among the several States and with the Indian 
Tribes. 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeit- 
ing one securities and current coin of the United 
States. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for imes to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and discoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 


Court. 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences against 
the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water. 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion ot the land and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. 

_16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the oficers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the poceptaur of Congress, become the 
seat of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings;—And 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
‘ing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

_ Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus. Bills of attainder, etc. Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. No export duty. No commercial 
preference. Money, how drawn from Treas- 
ury, etc. No titular nobility. Officers not te 
receive presents, etc.) 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be pronsiites by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 


person. 
2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of re=- 


bellion or invasion the public safety raey eee it. 

-s 3. No _ of attainder or ex post facto law,shall 
e passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 


aE ee 
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unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

5. No, tax or ae Pia be laid on articles ex- 
ported from any State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
ever those of another, nor shall vessels bound to or 
ae pas ets be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 

luties to another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. : 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States. And no person See h any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any king, prince, or foreign state. 

activa 10—(States prohibited from the ex- 
ercise of certain powers.) 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, grant letters of marque and re- 

risal, coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 

ng but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may he ie Seep necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of tne 
Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 


delay. 
ARTICLE It. 


Section 1—(President: his term of office, 
Electors of President; number and how 
appointed. Electors to vote on same day. 
Qualification of President. On whom his duties 
devolve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1. The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or porno holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

(The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President; and if no perkon have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having 
one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have ier votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President.) 

*This clause has been superseded by the 
ements ) 

i € Congress may determine the time of 
epecking ee eoure au, oe a Colca they 
give their votes, whic ay sha. e the s 
Parone neat the es pistes : eb 
- No person except a natural born citizen, or 
citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained 


to the age of thirty-five years and been fourteen 
t within the United States. 
eer or qualification of the Vice President, see 


harge the 
fhe samme shall devolve on the Vice 


eased nor diminished- during the period tor 
be ah he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States or any of them. 

7. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will iaith- 
fully ane the Peas of Pens of Sere be 
States. and will, e best 0: abili reserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.’’ 

es ge 

- may r e op: 
pr ccs "may ardon. Treaty-making 
Nomination of certain officers. When 


the Ar and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and-all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 

roper in the President alone, in the courts of 
aw, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Section. 3—(President shall communicate to 
Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall re- 
ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- 
sion officers. ) 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourp- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes.) 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil off- 
cers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of trea- 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean- 


ors, 
ARTICLE Il 
Section 1—(Judicial powers. Tenure. Com- 
pensation.) 

The fea power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the Su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behavior, and shall at stated times 
receive for their services a compensation which 
aes not be diminished during their continuance in 
Office. : 

Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it 
extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
oa Appellate. Trial by jury, etc. Trial, 


where. 

1, The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
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States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more States, between a State and citizens 
of another State, between citizens of different 
States, between citizens of the same State claiming 
Jands under oops of different States, and between 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens, or subjects. 
(This section is abridged by Article XI of the 

amendments. ‘ 

2. In all cases vps asc p caeg other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be party, 


3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
poscnment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall 
held in the State where the said crimes shall 
have been committed; but when not committed 
within any State the trial shall be at such 
places as the Congress may by law have directed. 
Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun- 
ishment of.) 

1. Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of trea- 
son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- 
cept during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE Iv. 

Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 

ublic acts, etc., of every other State.) 

ll faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect. therof. 

Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
up. Persons held to service having escaped, 
to be delivered =P) 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice 
and be found in another State, shall, on emand 
of the Executive authority of the State from which 
he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other shall in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

(See 13th amendment.) 

Section 3—(Admission of new States.. Power 
of Congress over territory and other property.) 
1. New States may be admitted by the Congress 

into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
two or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 

Section 4— Republican orm of government 
guaranteed. Each State to be protected.) 

The United’States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union ~* Republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and, on application of the Legislature, or of the 


Executive Ate the Legislature cannot be con- 
vened) against domestic violence, 


ARTICLE V. 
(Constitution: how amended, Proviso.) 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the appli- 
cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, shall call a convention for Pe 
ane amendments, which.in either case, shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or. the 
other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress, provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand Nas 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first_and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of 
the First Article; and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 


the Senate. _ ARTICLE VI. 

(Certain debts, etc., declared valid, Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Oath to support Constitution, 
by whom taken. No religious test.) 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof 

shall be made, 


* ARTICLE VII. 
ve ee ratification shall establish Constitu- 
O 


mn. 

The ratification of the Conventions of nin 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment o 
is Constitution between the States so ratifying 
the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of 
the States present the 17th day of September in 
the year of our Lord 1787, and of the independence 
of the United States of America the 12th. In wit- 
ness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 
names. 

enorme Washington, president and deputy from 
Virginia. 

New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas Gil- 
man. 

Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 

Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger Sher- 
man, 

New York—Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey—Wil: Livingston, David Brearley, 
Wm. Paterson, Jona. Dayton. 

Pennsylvania—B. Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, 
Robt. Morris, Geo. Clymer. Thos. Fitzsimons, 
Jared Ingersoll, James Wilson, Gouv. Morris. 

Delaware—Geo.-Read, Gunning Bedford, Jun., 
John Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jaco: Broom. 

Maryland-—James McHenry, Dan. Jenifer, of St. 
Thomas, Dan. Carroll. 

Virginia—John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 

North Carolina—Wm. Blount, Rich’d Dobbs 
Speight, Hugh Williamson. 

South Carclina—J. Rutledge, Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 

Georgia—William Few, Abr. Baldwin. 

Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


Ten Original Amendments (Bill of Rights) 


(In force December 15, 1791) 


Opposition in and out of Congress to the Constitution, 


in that it was not sufficiently explicit as 


to individual and State rights, led to an agreement to submit to the people immediately after the 
adoption of the Constitution a number of safeguarding amendments. 


And so it was that the First Congress, at its first session 


in the City of New York, Sept. 25, 1789, 


submitted to the States twelve proposed amendments—A Bill of Rights as it has been Riess called. 


In the preamble to the resolution offering the proposed amendments, Congress sai 


‘The conven- 


i umber of the States having at the time of their adopting the Constitution, expressed a 
desire ofp order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that further declaratory and restric- 
tive clauses should be added, and as extending the ground of public confidence in the government will 
best insure the beneticent ends of its institution, be it resolved,’’ etc. 

Ten of these amendments (now commonly known as one to ten inclusive, but in reality three to 
twelve inclusive) were ratified by the States as follows—New Jersey, (Nov. 20, 1789); Maryland, (Dec. 


19, 1789}; North Carolina, (Dec. 22, 1789); South Carolina, (Jan. 19, 1790 


); New Hampshire, (Jan. 25, 


: Delaware, (Jan. 28, 1790); Pennsylvania, (March 10, 1790); New York, (Feb. 24, 1790); Rhode 
ova rune 11, (730); Vermont, (Nov. 3, 1791); Virginia, (Dec. 15, 1791); Massachusetts, (March 2, 


1939); Georgia, (March 18, 1939); Connecticut, (April 19, 1939). 


These original ten ratified amendments 


appear in order on the next page as Article I to ® inclusive. 


cee teenies eel 


2 HE 
; 
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two of the original proposed amendmen’ 


ts which were not ratified by the 
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number of 


necessary 
States related, the first to apportionment of Representatives; the second, to compensation of members. 


ARTICLE 


to assemble and to petitio: 
Tedress levances. 
(Right t oe Be Arms.) 
14 ‘Oo cep ar i. 

A Perel Militia being necessary to the 
security of a f State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE Ii. 
(Conditions for Quarters for Soldiers.) 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
in any house without the consent of the owner, 
ain time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 

aw. 


ARTICLE IV. 
(Right of Search and Seizure Regulated.) 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V. 

(Provisions Concerning Prosecution, 
and Punishment—Private Property Not to Be 

Taken for Public Use Without Compensation. ) 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
other infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service, in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 
to twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 


lib- 
ness against himself, nor be deprived of life. 


erty, or property, wi due 

Shalt Private property be taken for public use with- 

out just compensation. 
‘CLE 


(Right to Speuie Seta, Witnesses, cls.) 
In all criminal prosecu 


mee 
y 
te wherein 


e have 
tricts shall have been previously ascertained by 
and to be informed o the nature and cause of the 


accusation; be a Bie with the bale mars 
i him; ve com! 
finan in his favor. and to have the as- 


taining wi 
sistance of counsel for his defense. 


trial by jury shall be-preserved. no fact tried 
by a fury an be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States than to the 


rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIIl. 
pores bt Fe! or Fines and Cruel Punish- 
ment Pro 
Excess ve bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines Fer pei nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted. ‘ 


ARTICLE X. 
(Rights of States Under Constitution.) 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 


Amendments Since the Bill of Rights 


ARTICLE XI. 
Judicial Powers Construed. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 
gress on the 5th of March 1794, and was declared 
to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 


The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 


, States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 


or subjects of any foreign state. 

(It was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 
Adams of that fact.) 

As a result of recent research in the Department 
of State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
Amendinent became part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified 
by twelve States as follows: 


(1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- 
land, (March 31, 1794); (3) Connecticut, (May 8, 
1794); (4) New Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) 
Massachusetts, (June 25, 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 
tween Oct. 9, 1794 and Nov. 9, 1 )._Vir- 


ginia, (Nov. 18, 1794): (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); 
(9) Kentucky, (Dec. 7, 1794); (10) Maryland, (Dec. 
26, 1794); (11) Delaware, (Jan. 23, 1795); (12) 


North Carolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). 

On June 1, 1796, more than a year after the 
Eleventh Amendment had become part of the Con- 
stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of 
this), Tennessee had been admitted as a State; 
but not until Oct. 16, 1797, was a certified copy of 
the resolution of Congress proposing the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose 
office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 
the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it 
seems, however, that the Legislature of Tennessee 
took no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 
doubtless to the fact that public announcement of 
its adoption was made soon thereafter. 

Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
but this action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
the two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
Sylvania, failed to ratify. 


ARTICLE XII. 


Manner of Choosing President and Vice-President. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Eighth 
Congress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 


been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State (September 25, 1804). It was ratified by 13 
of the 17 states and was rejected by Connec t, 
Delaware, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 


The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name 
in their ballots the hos voted for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Vice-President; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate; the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted—The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a major- 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed: and 
if mo person have such majority, then from the 

ersons having the penest numbers, not exceeding 

hree, on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one 
vote;-a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before fe 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presi- 
dent if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall he 
necessary to a choice. But no person constitution- 
ally ineligible to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 


States. 
TITLES OF NOBILITY 


Congress, (May 1, 1810), proposed to the States 
the following Amendment to the Constitution: 

“If any citizen of the United States shall accept, 
claim, receive. or retain any title of nobility or 
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» honor, or shall, without the consent of Congress, 
accept and retain any present, pension, office, or 
€molument of any kind whatever, from any em- 
peror, king, prince or foreign power, such persoi 

ll cease to be a citizen of the United States and 
Shall be incapable of holding any office of trust or 
profit ge ee or either of them.’’ 


i : ina, 23, 1811); 

Massachusetts, (Feb. 27, 1812); New Hampshire, 
(ec. 10, 1812), . 

_ , ejected by New York (Senate), (March 12, 
1811); Connecticut, (May session, 1813); South 
Carolina approved by Senate Nov. 28, 1811, report- 
€d unfavorably in House and not further consid- 
ered Dec. 7, 1813; Rhode Island (Sept. 15, 1814). 

The amendment failed, not having sufficient 
Tatifications. ~ 


TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY, 
The Corwin Amendment. 


Congress (March 2, 1861), in a joint resolution 
signed by President James Buchanan, proposed to 
the States the following Amendments to the Con- 
stitution: 

“No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tion which will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
that of persons held to labor or service by the laws 
of said State.” 

Ratified by Ohio, (March 13,, 1861); Maryland, 
(Jan. 10, 1862); Illinois (convention), (Feb. 14, 
1862). The amendment failed, for lack-of a suffi- 
cient number of ratifications, 

« 


THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS 


The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
Constitution are commonly known as the Recon- 
struction Amendments, inasmuch as they followed 
the Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans 
who were bent on imposing their own policy of 
reconstruction on the South. Post-bellum legisla- 
tures there—Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia, 
for example—had set up laws which, it was 
charged, were contrived to perpetuate Negro slavery 
under other names. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
Slavery Abolished. 


The following amendment was. proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several states by the Thirty- 
eighth Congress (Feb. 1, 1865), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (Dec. 18, 1865). It finally was 
ratified by 33 of the 36 States. 


The Amendment when first proposed by a resolu- 
tion in Congress, was passed by the Senate, 38 to 
6, on April 8, 1864, but was defeated in the House, 
95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration by 
the House, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution passed, 
119 to 56. It was approved by President Lincoln 
on Feb, 1, 1865, although the Supreme Court had 
decided, in 1798, that the President has nothing 
to do with the proposing of amendments to the 
Constitution, or their adoption. 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United’ States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

2. Congress shal! have power by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Thirty- 
ninth Congress (June 16, 1866), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (July 28, 1868). The amend- 
ment got the support of 23 Northern States; it was 
rejected by Delaware (Feb. 7, 1867), ratified (Feb. 
1901); Kentucky, Maryland, and 10 Southern 
States. California took no action. Subsequently it 
was ratified by the 10 Southern States. 


The 14th amendment was adopted only by virtue 
of ratification subsequent to earlier rejections, 
Newly constituted legislatures in both North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, respectively, 
and 9, 1868) ratified the proposed amendment, 
although earlier legislatures had rejected the pro- 
posal, The Secretary of State issued a proclama- 
tion which, though doubtful_as to the effect of 
attempted withdrawals by New York and New 
Jersey, entertained no doubt as to the validity of 
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the ratification by North and South Carolina. The 
following day (July 21, 1868), Congress passed a 
Tesolution which declared the 14th amendment to 
be a part of the Constitution and directed the 
Secretary of State so to promulgate it. The 
Secretary waited, however, until the newly con- 
stituted legislature of Georgia had ratified the 
amendment, subsequent to an earlier rejection, 
before the promulgation of the ratification of the 
new amendment. 


1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States, nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 


Apportionment of Representatives in Congress. 


2. Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the .several States according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State excluding Indians not taxed. But 
when the right to Vote at any election for the 
choice of Electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged, except for partici- 
pation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 
of United States Officials for Rebellion. 


3. No person shall be_a Senator or Represent- 
ative in Congress, or Elector of President and 
Vice-President or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as_a member of 
Congress, or as an Officer of the United States, 
or as a member of any State Legislature or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the 
same, or given aid or comfort the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 
of each House, remove such disability. 


What Public Debts Are Valid. 


4, The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not 
be questioned. But neither the United States nor 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. 

5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation the provisions of this 
article. 


ARTICLE XV. 
Equal Rights for White and Colored Citizens, 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Fortieth 
Congress (Feb. 26, 1869), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a@ proclamation by the Secretary 
of State (March 30, 1870). It was ratified by 31 
of the 37 States, and was rejected by California, 
Delaware (March 18, 1869), ratified (Feb. 1901), 
and Kentucky. New York rescinded its ratification 
(Jan. 5, 1870). New Jersey rejected it in 1870, but 
ratified it in 1871. 

. The right of the citizens of the United States 
ip trols shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 


2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
Income Taxes Authorized. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sirty-jirst 
Congress (July 12, 1909) and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State (Feb. 25, 1913). The amendment was rati- 
fied by 42 of the 48 States, and wos rejected by 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah. 

The Congress shall have power to lay and cols 
ject taxes on incomes, from whatever sources de- 
rived, without apportionment among the several 
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States, and without regard to any census oF 
enumeration, 


ARTICLE XVII. 
United States Senators to Be Elected by Direct 
Popular V 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Levlsighiren OTe ae ngias cad wos declared 
second Congress y 16, 

to have ey ratified in a proclamation by the 


1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
paren of two Senators from each State, elected by 
he people thereof, for six years and each Senator 
SEEH Rave Gu® clatiactitns Sauls £0 auctas 
ave cations 
pod the most ees branch of the State Legis- 
ures. 


2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
any State may empower the Executive thereof to 
Make temporary appointment until the people fill 
ae pocanvied by election as the Legislature may 

ect. 


3. This amendment shall not be so construed as 
to affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
Liquor Prohibition Amendment. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fijth 
Gaile atee Setar’ GaSe" prosatmes, 
Unite ates Secretary 0. ate i 
adoption by 36 States, and declared it in effect 
(Jan. 16, 1920). 


The total vote in the Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
ae wanes ences of the States the vote was, 3,782 
or agains’ 5% dry. 

The amendment ultimately was adopted by all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


1, After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
posaiction thereof for beverage purposes is here- 
y prohibited. a 
2. The Congress and the several States s 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
aa in the Constitution, within seven years 

Yom the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


Repealed by Article XXI effective Dec. 5, 1933. 


ARTICLE XIX. 
Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women. 


The following amendment was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sirty-fifth 
Congress having been adopted by the House of 
Representatives (May 12, 1919) and by the Senate 
(June 4, 1919). The Secretary of State (Aug. 26, 
1920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted 
(June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
of the States, In West Virginia, despite Senate 
rules of procedure which forbade reconsideration 
of @ measure during the sessions in which it was 
defeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
amendment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
session. The amendment was rejected by Alabama, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 


1, The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 


2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XX. 


Terms of President and Vice-President to Begin on 
Jan, 20; Those of Baepisigas Representatives, 
on Jan. 3. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Seventy- 
second Congress (March, 1932), a joint resolution 
to that effect having been adopted, first by the 
House, and then (March 2) by the Senate. The 
Secretary of State (Feb. 6, 1933) proclaimed it in 
effect, 39 of the 48 States having ratified. By 
es 15. 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 48 

ates. 


la vide for the 
and the Congress may b; W_ Dro’ 

e nor & 
Pres dent Pe: 


qualified. 


Section 4, The Congress may by la 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 

rsons from whom the House of Representa- 
ives may choose a President whenever the 
Tight of ice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the Senate may choose a 
Vice-President whenever the right of choice 
Shall have devolved upon them. 


Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 
effect on the 15th day of October 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 


Section 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI. 


Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment 
by Conventions in the States. 


The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; House, 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the resolu- 
tion, The amendment went into effect on Dec. 5, 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 States— 
Utah was the 36th State to ratify. * 


Section 1, The eighteenth article of amendmen’ 


to the Constitution of the United States.is hereby 
repealed. 


Section 2. The_ transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, 
is hereby prohibited. 


Section 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by convention in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XXII, 
Limiting Presidential Terms of Office. 


@ The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 
80th Congress (House, Feb. 6, 1947, by 285 to 
121; Senate, March 12, 1947, by 59 to 23). Signed 
by the Speaker of the House, Mar. 24, 1947, and by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, Mar. 
24, 1947. Presented to the Secretary of State, 
Mar. 24, 1947, Went into effect Feb. 26, 1951, when 
Nevada became the 36th State to ratify. Utah 
Cn ri earlier the same day, and Minnesota, 
eb. ‘ 


No person shall be elected to the office of the 
President more than twice, and no person who 
has held the office of President, or acted as 
President, for more than two years of a term to 
which some other person was elected President 
shall be elected to the office of the President more 
than once. But this Article shall not apply to 
any person holding the office of President when 
this Article was proposed by the Congress, and 
shall not prevent any person who may be holding 
the office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which this Article be- 
comes operative from holding the office of Presi- 


dent or acting as President during the remainder 
of such term, 
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Meclaration of Independence 


The. Declaration of een nce was adopted pores Continental ats pc in Philadelphia, on 


July 4, 1776, and was 


John Hancock as 


esident and by Charles Thomson as Secretary. 


sig’ 
It was published first on July 6 in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. A copy of the Declaration, engrossed 


on parchment, was signed b 


y Members of Congress on and after August 2, 1776. On January 18, 1777, 


Congress ordered that ‘‘authenticated copies, with the names of the Members of Congress subscribing the 


same, be sent to each of the United States, and tha 


t they be desired to have same put upon record.” 


Authenticated copies were printed in broadside form by Mary Katharine Goddard in Baltimore, where 


Congress was then in session. 


hen, in the Course of human events, it be- 

comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 

Political bands which have connected them 
with another, and to assume among the powers of 
the earth, the peparete and equal station to which 
the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
Ments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them «shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn,° that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evidence a design to 
reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
ment, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Sys- 
tems of Government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 


wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws 
of immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operation till his Assent should be 
obtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of Repre- 
sentation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to 
them and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has-called together legislative bodies at 
places, unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public Records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his in- 
vasions onethe rights of the people. 


He has reidsed for a long time, after such dis- 
solutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
the Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
have returned to the People at large for their 
exercise; the State remaining in the meantime 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
out, and convulsions within. 


He has endeavored to prevent the population of 
these States; for that purpose obstructing the 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
jass others to encourage their migrations hither, 
and raising the conditions of new Appropriations 
of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 
by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
Judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 
sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our peo- 
pie, and eat out their substance. 

- He has kept among us, in times of peace, Stand- 
ing Armies, without the Consent of our legislatures. 


i has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 


He has affected to render the Milit: depend- 
ent of and superior to the Civil powe:, ” a 


habitants of these States: 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
For depriving 


establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
ey our Charters, abolis our most valuable 
aws and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
ae gr ae fusvenaies our own Legisla- 
ec g themselves invested with power 

to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. i 


e has abdicated Government here by declarin: 
Fe) Ue cee < his Protection and waging War 
He has plundered our seas, ravished our Coasts, 
Porat our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 


He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and pe scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 


He has constrained our fellow Citizens 

Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms seein 

irlends. and Brethren, or £0" fell. themselves. by 
nm, or 

their Hands. enters 


He has excited domestic insurrections amen; 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inha he 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Say- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and con- 
ditions. In every stage of these Oppressions We 
have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms. Our repeated Petitions have been an- 
swered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
character_is thus marked by every act which may 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people. Nor have We been wanting in attention 

our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legislature 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 
Pealed to their native justice and magnanimity. 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred, to disavow these usurpations 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
areris our epg hp hold them, as we 

e rest of mai 1 

ee er d, Enemies in War, in 


E, THEREFORE, the Representative; 
FP) “tated Btates ct Amerion, mm Generar Gane 

gress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions do, in the Name, and by authority of the good 
People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and de- 
clare, That these United Colonies are, and of Right 
ought to be, Free and Independent States: that they 
are Absolved from all Allegiance to the British 
Crown, and that all political connection between 
them and the State of Great Britain is and ought 
to be totally dissolved; and that as Free and Inde- 
pendent States, they have full Power to levy War, 
conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Com- 
merce, and to do all other Acts and Things which 
Independent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
and our sacred Honor. 
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Signers of the Declaration of Independence 


Name, Delegate from Birthplace Born 
4 

Adams, John (Mass.)-....- Braintree (Quincy) Mass. .|1735, Oct. 
@anma es tases Boston, Mass...........-.|1722. Sept. 4 
Bartlett, Josiah (N. Amesbury, Mass....... ..|1729. Nov. 9 

Braxton, Carter (Va.)..-..- King & Queen C. H., Va .|1736. Sept. 


Carroll, Chas.of Carrollton (Md.) |Lawyer. 
Chase, Samuel (Md.) 
Clark, Abraham (N. J.) 
Clymer, George (Pa.). 
Eliery, William ie 1) : 
Floyd. William (N. Y.).....--- 
Franklin, Benjamin (Pa.).....- 
Gerry, Blbridge (Mass.)....... 
Gwinnett, Button (Ga.).....-- 
Hall, Lyman (Ga.)..... 

Hancock, John EX a 
Harrison, Bony ear CVE Dice ce « 


ADIOO eC Jurist... a 
-|Law., Fin... 
Merchant... 


a eerees 


1 
Hart, John ers cise veo |FArmer..... it 
Herrin Tones yh (N. C). <7 11... /Merchant. ../K n, 10 
Hey war Thos. Jr. (8. C.)....|Law., Farm.|St. Luke's P., = 

ooper, William (N. C.).....- Lawyer...... n, Mass..... 
Hopkins, Stephen (R. I.)...... oe ihe Hae need Bots. 

r., Musi hilad 
Hopkinson, cis (CN. ui aout 
Old Shadwell, 


Farmer 


..+-+|stratford, Va.. 
mt. ,.|Landaff, Wales. 


ewes 


-_ -_ 
SS incnws 


- 
bo 


Lynch, Thomas, Jr. (8. C.).....|/Farmer..... Winyah, 8. C... afore’ , Aug. 
Debio cs Soid.:|New London, Pa... .: -+.-|1734, March 19 4 
Mildicton, Arthur (& @)..,..[Farmer..-.. Midaieton ‘Place, “8.” “C.|1742! June i 
orris, Lewis (N. Y.).........|Farmer..... Morrisania, N.Y. (N.Y.C.)|1726, April 22 
Moree Wore teay aes **"'|Merchant ..|Liverpool, Eng........... 1734, Jan. M 8 
Morton, John (Pa.)........+-- Jurist....... Hidloy: (Passives: cemielhowi 1724 
Nelson, Thos., Jr. (Va.)....--- Soldier. .....|/Yorktown, Va....... .-+..~|1738, Dec. 4 
Paca, William (Md.).......... Abingdon, Md... 2 .2.5.:1/1740, Oct. 31]1799; Oct. 23 
Paine, Rob’t Treat (Mass.).... Jurist.)Boston, Mass.........-.. 1731, March 12 
Penn, John (N. C.).......+06- Near Port Royal, Va......|1741, May 1 14 
Read, George Near North East, Md.... .|1733, Sept. anne 
Rodney, Caesar (Del.)........ over. DOM 1c ss wis. eveSew wide , Oct. 4, J 29 
Ross, George PPS) mis a.01sr8 New Castle, Del........., 1730, May 14 
Rush, Benjamin : Bebery: Pa. (Philadelphia) |1745, Dec. 19 
Rutledge, Edwar -|Charleston, 8. C......... 1749, Nov. 23/1800, Jan. 23 
Sherman, Roger (Conn.) Newton, Mass .|1721, April 23 
Smith, James (Pa.).. Troland:...74cs 1713 806, J il 
Stockton, Richard (N. Near Princeton, N. 1730, Oct 28 
Stone, Thomas (Md.) Charles County, Md 1743 1787, Oct. 5 
Taylor, George (Pa.). Freleng. 2%).Gesern 1716 23 
Thornton, Matthew (N. H.)... JFOIANG? ac oe -|1714 24 
Walton, George (Ga.)......-.. Prince Edward County, Va.|1741 804, Feb. 2 
Whipple, William (N. H.)..... Kittery, Maine........... 1730, Jan. 28 
Williams, William (Conn.)..... Lebanon, Comn........... 1731, April 2 
Wilson, James (Pa.). ........]Jurist....... Carskerdo, Scotland...... 1742, Sept. 798, A 28 
Witherspoon, John (N. J.)..... Coll. Pres. . .|Gifford, Scotland. ........ 1723. Feb. 15 
Wolcott, Oliver (Conn.)....... Jurist, Sold.|Windsor, Conn........... 1726, Dee. 797, Dec. 1 
Wythe, George (Va.).......... Lawyer...... ers City, Va. (Back|1726 1806, J 8 


The Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly 
amended by Adams and Franklin, had been pre- 
sented to the Congress June 28, 1776. Prior to that 
(June 7) Richard Henry Lee had introduced in the 
Congress a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the state 
nt Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.”’ 


The resolution, seconded by John Adams on be- 
half of the Massachusetts delegation, -came up 
again (June 10) when a committee of five, headed 
by Thomas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc- 
tions to embody the spirit and purpose of the 
resolution in a declaration of independence. The 
others on the committee were John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger 
Sherman. 


The Declaration was adopted substantially as 
prepared by Jefferson, the two most significant and 
important changes being the elimination of Jeffer- 
son’s arraignment of the British people and of 
King George, for encouraging and fostering the 
slave trade which Jefferson called ‘‘An Execrable 
Commerce.”’ 


Congress adopted on July 19, 1776, the following 
resolution: 


“Resolved, That the Declaration passed on th 
4th, be fairly engrossed on parchment with the title 
and stile of ‘The unanimous Declaration of the 
thirteen united States of America’ and that the 


Same, when engrossed, be signed - 
ber of Congress.”’ is eggs 


McKean voted for the resolution of indepen- 
dence but was with Washington’s Army when it 
Was engrossed and was not a member of Congress 
from Dec. 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, he 
Said later, in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 27; 
R. H. Lee, Elbridge Gerry, and Oliver Wolcott, in 
Sept. Thornton first attended Congress on Nov. 4. 


Five Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed Dec- 
laration—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and Ross 
— Were not appointed to Congress until July 20, 
when they succeeded three Pennsylvania members 


who were in Congres: 
bhi Dectaratan © S on July 4 but did not support 


Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Williams 
of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of Maryland 


were absent on July 4, but signed thi 
Declaration on August ‘2, 3 Pe satay 


Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George W.: 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were cour 
on July 4 and Aug. 2. 


Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also absent 


on Aug. 2, and likewise si 
are gned on return to 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appointed 
Delegate by Maryland on July 4, 1776, presented 
his credentials on July 18, and signed the engrossed 
copy of the Declaration on Aug. 2, 


The New York State convention did no wu 
July 9, authorize its delegates to approve the eee 
laration, and Congress was so notified on J ly 15, 
Four of the New York members who refrained from 
voting for lack of authority on July 4 signed the 


: engrossed Declaration on Aug. 2. 


United States—Independence Hall; Monroe Doctrine 


Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell 


The Independence Hall group of. buildings in 
Philadelphia comprises the main or central build- 
ing—the State House now known as Independence 
Hall—two arcades connecting it with two two-story 
buildings called the East and West Wings, and 
two separate corner buildings, one Congress Hall, 
the other Old City Hall, one on the corner of Sixth 
street and the other at the corner of Fifth street, 
facing on Chestnut street. All the buildings are 
in Independence Square. - 

Work on the main building was begun in 1732, 
followed by construction of the two wing buildings 
and arcades, designed for offices. The main struc- 
ture was completed in 1759. 

In the meantime the Pennsylvania Assembly 
secured possession of its room while the rest was 
in an unfinished state in 1736 and relinquished 
it in 1775 to Continental Congress. The tower and 
ae ate, completed sufficiently to receive the bell 
in 1753. 

Besides other historic events associated with 
the State House, it was the seat of the Continental 
Congress at the time the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted, in 1776, and, following the 
Revolution, the Convention which formulated the 
Constitution in 1787. 

Adjoining the wing or office buildings and the 
arcades connecting them with the main building 
the Court Houses which complete the group were 
erected by the municipality. 

The building at the western end known as 
Congress Hall, erected in 1787, was the seat of 
the United States Congress from 1790 to 1800. 

The Court House, known as the City Hall at 
the eastern end which completes the symmetrical 
group, was built in 1790 for the municipal courts, 
and was the first seat of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

All the buildings in the group were made a 
national shrine (1943) by an agreement signed by 
the city of Philadelphia and the Federal Govern- 
ment, The area around Independence Hall was 
created a national park (1948). 

There are many historic oil portraits in the 
National Portrait Gallery, including Washington 
and other early American public men. 

Independence Hall was formally thrown open as 
a National Museum July 4, 1876. The collection 
consists of furniture, manuscripts, musical instru- 
ments, water colors, missals, maps, coins, cur- 
rency, weapons, metals, prints, wearing apparel, 
utensils and books. 

Casting of the Bell 

A new Province bell was ordered from and cast 
by Thomas Lister of Whitechapel, London, to 
celebrate the 50th year of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The bell arrived in Philadelphia, 
Aug., 1752, and cracked during its testing. It was 
recast twice by Pass and Stow, two Philadelphia 
workmen, who placed it in position in the State 
House in June 1753; the State House was com- 
pleted six years later. The bell bears the inscrip- 
tion from Leviticus, XXV, 10: ‘‘Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.’’ f 

The recast Province bell, later known as the 
Liberty Bell, was hung on trusses in the State 
House yard (now called Independence Square) to 
try out its sound before raising it to the tower. 
Early in September “‘it was cracked by a stroke of 
the clappersduring a test without any other vio- 
lence.”’ . Las 

In the recasting the English. model was broken 
up and the same metal was used with the addition 
of an ounce and one-half of American copper to a 
pound of the old bell metal to reduce the brittle- 
ness of the bell. The same form and lettering were 
preserved with the substitution of the names of 
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the founders, the place and the years of recasting. 

The third casting of the bell with the original 
metal proved satisfactory and it is the relic that 
the visitor views today. The bell was hung this 
time permanently, in a steeple of the State House 
(Independence Hall) where it remained until the 
steeple was taken down, July 16, 1781, and the bell 
was lowered into the brick tower, where it re- 
mained until 1846. At this date it was placed on 
public exhibition as a relic in the Declaration 
Chamber in Independence Hall. It remained there 
until 1876 when it was placed on its old walnut 
frame in. the tower hallway, remaining there until 
1877 when it was hung from the ceiling of the 
clere story of the tower by a chain of 13 links. 
It was returned again to the Declaration Chamber 
and was placed in a glass case the following year, 
and in 1896 was taken back to the tower hall. In 
1915 the case was removed so that the public 
might have the opportunity to touch it, a reverent 
privilege constantly sought by many. 

The measurements of the bell follow: 

Circumference around the lip, 12 feet. 

Circumference around the crown, 7 ft. 6 in. 

Lip to the crown, 3 feet. 

Height over the crown. 2 ft. 3 in. 

Thickness at lip, 3 inches. 

Thickness at crown, 114 inches. 

Weight, 2080 pounds. 

Length of clapper, 3 ft. 2 in. 

Cost, £60 14s. 5d. 

The bell—always brittle—cracked in 1835 when 
it tolled at the funeral procession of Chief Justice 
John Marshall of the United States Supreme Court. 

Travels and Exhibitions 

The bell has been removed from Independence 
Hall on the following occasions: 

Sept. 18, 1777—When the British Army was about 
to occupy the City of Philadelphia. The bell was 
removed from the State House for its preservation. 
It was conveyed with the heavy baggage of the 
American Army in a supply train of 700 wagons 
guarded by 200 North Carolina and Virginia 
cavalry mounted troops, to Allentown, Pa., where 
it was hidden in Zion’s Church until June 27, 
1778, when it was returned to Philadelphia and 
rehung in the tower of Independence Hall. 

Jan. 23, 1885—Philadelphia to New Orleans, La., 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Exposition. 

July 25, 1893—Philadelphia to Chicago, IIl., 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Oct. 24, 1895—Philadelphia to Atlanta, Ga., Cot- 
ton States and Atlanta Exposition. 

Jan. 6, 1902—Philadelphia to Charleston, S. C., 
Interstate and West Indian Exposition. 

June 15, 1903—Philadelphia to Boston, 
Bunker Hill celebration. 

1904—Philadelphia to St. Louis, Mo., Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. 

Oct. 23, 1913—Philadelphia Historical Street 
Parade, Founder’s Week celebration. 

July 4, 1915—Philadeiphia to San Francisco, 
Calif.; Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Oct. 10, 1917—Philadelphia Street Parade, First 
Liberty Loan Day. Broadcasts 


D-Day—June 6, 1944—The bell was tapped with 
a rubber mallet on two broadcasts by Mayor Ber- 
nard Samuel. The first broadcast was at 7 to 
7:15 a.m, The program started at another point 
but the mayor spoke from Independence Hall at 
about 7:12 a.m. As the program ended the mayor 
tapped the bell, once for each letter in the word 
Independence. 

The second broadcast was carried at 7:15 till 7:30 
a.m. During this broadcast the bell was again 
tapped by Mayor Samuel seven times, once for each 
letter in the word Liberty. 


Mass., 


The Monroe Doctrine 


President James Monroe on Dec, 2, 1823, an- 
nounced ‘‘as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.’’ Monroe explained that if any European 
power tried to interfere with the American gov- 
ernments, the United States would consider it an 
unfriendly act, ‘‘dangerous to our peace and 
safety.’’ He also pointed out that Spain could never 
subdue the new governments. 

-The immediate provocation for the message was 
the proposal in Europe to overthrow new demo- 
cratic governments erected from former colonies 


of Spain. The Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
and Prussia, supported by France, undertook ‘‘to 
put an end to the system of representative gov- 
ernment.’’ Monroe published his doctrine after 
consultation with his cabinet, which included John 
Quincy Adams, secretary of state, John C. Cal- 
houn and William Wirt, and with Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The British foreign secretary, George Canning, 
also had urged such 2 statement. The Monroe ad- 
ministration also in 1823 denounced a ukase by the 
Russian emperor prohibiting citizens of other na- 
tions from navigating and fishing within 100 miles 
of the Northwest coast of North America, from 
Behring Straits to Lat. N. 51. The American reply 
declared ‘‘the American continents are no longer 
subjects for any new colonial establishments.” 
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President Abraham Lincoln delivered his address 
at Gettysburg, often called the peak of American 
eloquence, at the dedication of the military ceme- 
tery there Nov. 19, 1863. The battle had been 
fought July 1-3, 1863. He was preceded by Edward 
Everett, former president of Harvard, secretary of 
state and senator from Massachusetts, then 69 and 
one of the nation’s great orators. Everett gave a 
full resume of the battle. Lincoln’s speech was so 
short that the photographer did not get his camera 
adjusted in time. The report that newspapers ig- 
nored Lincoln’s address is not entirely accurate; 
Everett’s address swamped their columns, but the 
greatness of Lincoln’s speech was immediately 
recognized. Everett wrote him: ‘‘I should be glad 
if I could flatter myself that I came as near the 
central idea of the occasion in two hours as you 
did in two minutes.”’ 

Five copies of the Gettysburg address in Lin- 
coln’s hand are extant. The first and second draft, 
prepared in Washington and Gettysburg just before 
delivery, are in the Library of Congress; the second 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address; The National Anthem 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


draft was exhibited on the Fredom Train. The 
third draft, written at the request of Everett to 
be sold at a faif in New York for the benefit of 
soldiers, was given the Illinois State Historical 
Library by popular subscription. 

The fourth copy was written out by Lincoln for 
George Bancroft, the historian, and remained in 
custody of the Bancroft family until 1929, when it 
was acquired by Mrs. Nicholas H. Noyes, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. In 1949 Mrs. Noyes presented this 
copy to the. Corneil University Library, Ithaca, 
N.Y. The fifth copy, usually described as the 
clearest and best, was also written by Lincoln for 
George Bancroft, for facsimile reproduction.in a 
volume to be sold for the benefit of soldiers and 
sailors in Baltimore, where Bancroft lived. It is 
the second Bancroft copy. It passed to Bancroft’s 
stepchildren, named Bliss, and was sold for 
$54,000 by the estate of Dr. William J. A. Bliss in 
New York April~27, 1949, to Oscar B. Cintas, 
former Cuban ambassador to the United States. 


The official version of the Gettysburg address | 


follows: 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting-place of those who here gave their lives 
that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here 


to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus so nobly advanced. 


It is rather 


for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that government of the people, by the people, for 


the people, shall not perish from the earth, 


The National Anthem—The Star-Spangled Banner 


The Star-Spangled: Banner was ordered played 
by the military and naval services by President 
Woodrow Wilson in 1916. It was designated the 
National Anthem by Act of Congress, March 3, 1931, 
It was written by Francis Scott Key, of George- 
town, D. C., during the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13-14, 1814. Key 
was a lawyer, a graduate of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, and a volunteer in a light artillery com- 
pany. When a friend, Dr. Beanes, a physician of 
Upper Marlborough, Md., was taken aboard Ad- 
miral Cockburn’s British squadron for interfering 
with ground troops, Key and J, S, Skinner, carrying 
a note from President Madison, went to the fleet 
under a flag of truce on a cartel ship to ask 
Beanes’ release. Admiral Cockburn consented, but 
as the fleet was about to sail up the Patapsco to 
bombard Fort McHenry he detained them, first on 
H. M. 8S, Surprise, and then on a supply ship. 

Key witnessed the bombardment from his own 
vessel. It began at 7 a.m., Sept. 13, 1814, and 
lasted, with intermissions, for 25 hours, The 
British fired over 1,500 shells, each weighing as 
much as 220 lbs. They were unable to approach 
closely because the Americans had sunk 22 vessels 
in the channel. Only four Americans were killed 
and 24 wounded. A British bomb-ship was disabled. 

During the bombardment Key wrote a stanza on 
the back of an envelope. Next day at the Fountain 


Inn, Baltimore, he wrote out the poem and gave 
it to his brother-in-law, Judge J. H. Nicholson. 
Nicholson suggested the tune, Anacreon in Heaven, 
and had the poem printed on broadsides, of which 
two survive. On Sept. 25 it appeared in the Balti- 
more American. Later Key made 3 copies; -one is 
in the Library of Congress and one in the Penn- 
sylvania Historical ‘Society. 

The copy that Key wrote in his hotel Sept. 14, 
1814, remained in the Nicholson family for 93 
years. In 1907 it was sold to Henry alters of 
Baltimore. In 1934 it was bought at auction in 
New York from the Walters estate by the Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore, for $26,400. The Walters 
Gallery in 1953 sold the manuscript to the Mary- 
land Historical Society. for the same price. The 
purchase price was donated by Mrs. Thos. Court- 
ney Jenkins, Baltimore, in memory of her mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Catherine Key Jenkins, daughter of 
a first cousin of Francis Scott Key. 

The flag that Key saw during the bombardment 
is preserved in Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, It is 30 by 42 ft., and has 15 alternate red 
and white stripes and 15 stars, for the original 
13 states plus Kentucky and Vermont. It was 
made ed Mary Young Pickersgill. The Baltimore 

ag house, a museum, occupies her pr 
which were restored in 1953. : capes 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


1 
Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thru the 
perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in 


air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
still there. 
Oh, say does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
pe ce Ae of the free and the home of the 
rave 


i 
On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the 
eep, 
ears spe foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering 


steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 


eam, 
In full glory reflected now shines on the stream: 
"Tis the star-spangled banner! O long may it wave 
oe ee ae of the free and the home of the 
ave 


im 

And where is that band who so vauntingl 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 
A home and a country should leave us no 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps" 

pollution. 

No refuge could save the hireling and sla 

Hr ae terror of flight, or tne gloom of the 


And the star-spangiod banner in triumph doth 


Oe’r the land of the fre 
Fey e and the home of the 


Iv 
Baiada Mls Soeds Maat TE shal, stand 
Blest Ae reo and peace, may the heay’n 
Praise the Power that ha 
Ten hee 
att ene gut mot Tn God ott Snug 


wave 
O’er the land of th 
rane! e free and the home of the 
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Charter of the Gnited Nations 


We, the peoples of the United Nations 

Determined to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 

To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the-human person 
in the equal right of men and women and of 
nations large and small, and 

To establish conditions under which justice and 
meepent for the obligations arising from treaties 
and other sources of international law can be 
maintained, and 

To promote social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom, and for these ends 

To practice tolerance and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbors, and 

To unite our strength to maintain international 
peace and security, and 

To insure, by the acceptance of principles and 
the institution of methods, that armed force shall 
not be used, save in the common interest, and 

To employ international machinery for the 
promotion of the economic and social advancement 
of all people, have resolved to combine our efforts 
to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective governments, through 
representatives assembled in the ay. of San Fran- 
cisco. who have exhibited their full powers found 
to be in good and due form, have agreed to the 
present Charter of the United Nations and do 
hereby establish an international organization to 
be known as the United Nations. 

CHAPTER I 


PURPOSES 

Article 1—The purposes of the United Nations 
are: 

1. To maintain international peace and security. 
and to that end: to take effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of threats to 
the peace and for the suppression of acts of ag- 
gression or other breaches of the peace, and to 
bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity 


with the principles of justice and international | 


law, adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a breach 
of the peace; = 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights 
and seli-determination of peoples, and to take 
other appropriate measures to strengthen universal 

eace; 

4 3. To achieve international cooperation in solv- 
ing international problems of an economic, social, 
culbaral or humanitarian character, and in promot- 
ing and encouraging respect for human rights and 
for the fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction. as to race, sex, language or religion; and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions 
of nationssin the attainment of these common 
ends. PRINCIPLES 

Article 2—The organization and its members, in 
pursuit of the purposes stated in Article 1, shall 
act in accordance with the following principles: 

1. The organization is based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all its members. 

2. All members, in order to ensure to all of them 
the rights and benefits resulting from membership, 
shall fulfill in good faith the obligations assumed 
by them in accordance with the present charter. 

3. All members shall settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that 
international peace: and security, and justice, are 

endangered. 
=e All members shail refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of aiy member or state, or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 

i Nations. 
united members shall give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the present charter, 
and shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations is taking 
preventive or enforcement action. 

6. The organization shall ensure that states not 
members act in accordance with these principles 
so far as may be necessary for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

4. Nothing contained in the present. charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to intervene 
in matters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any. state or shall require 
the members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present charter; but this principle shall 
not prejudice the application of enforcement 
measures under Chapter VII. 

CHAPTER II 
MEMBERSHIP 

Article 3—The original members of the United 
Nations shall be the states which, having par- 
ticipated in the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization at San Francisco, or 
have previously signed the declaration of the 


United Nations of Jan. 1, 1942, sign the present 
charter and ratify it in ‘accordance with “Article 


Article 4—1. Membership in the United Nations 
is open to all other peace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained the present 
charter and which, in the judgment of the organi- 
zation, are able and willing to carry out these 
oe rns, admis 

2. e a ion of any such state to member- 
ship in the United Nations will be effected by a 
decision of the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 

Article 5—A member of the United Nations 
against which preventive or enforcement action has 
been taken by the Security Council may be sus- 
peoded from the exercise of the rights and privi- 
eges of membership by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council. ‘The 
exercise of these rights and privileges may be 
restored by the Security Council 

Article 6—A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles contained 
in the present charter may be expelled from the 
organization hy the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 

CHAPTER IIT 
ORGANS 

Article 7—1, There ‘are established as the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations: A General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and 
Social Council, an International Court of Justice. 
a Trusteeship Council and a Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found 
necessary may be established in accordance with 
the present charter. 

Article 8—The United Nations shall place no 
restrictions on the eligibility of men and women 
to participate in any capacity and under conditions 
of equality in the principal and subsidiary organs 

CHAPTER IV 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMPOSITION 

Article 9—The General Assembly shall consist ot 
all the members of the United Nations. 

Each member shall not have more than five 
representatives in the General Assembly. 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 10—The General Assembly may discuss 
any questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the powers 
and functions of any organs provided in the present 
Charter, and; except as provided in Article 12, may 
make recommendations to the members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, or both, 
on any such questions or matters. 

Article 11—1. The General Assembly may con- 
sider the general principles of cooperation in the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
including the principles governing disarmamen 
and the regulations of armaments, and may make 
recommendations with regard to such Peacaes 
to the members or to the Security Council or both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any ques- 
tions relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security brought before it by any member 
of the United Nations, or by the Security Council, 
or by a State, which is not a member of the 
United Nations, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 35, Paragraph 2, and, except as provided 
in Article 12, may make recommendations with 
regard to any such questions to the State or States 
concerned or to the Security Council, or both. A 
question on which action is necessary shall be 
referred to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion, 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention 
of the Security Council to situations which are 
likely to endanger international peste and security. 

4. The powers of the General Assembly set out 
in this article shall not limit the general scope 
of Article 10. 

Article 12—1. While the Security Council is exer- 
cising in respect of any dispute or situation the 
functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the 
General Assembly shall not make any recommen- 
dation with regard to that dispute or situation 
unless the Security Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary General, with the consent of 
the Security Council, shall notify the General As- 
sembly at each session of any matters relative to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity which are being dealt with by the Security 
Council and shall similarly notify the General 
Assembly, or the members of the United Nations 
if the General Assembly is not in session, immedi- 
ately the Security Council ceases to deal with such 
matters. 

Article 13—1, The General Assembly shail 
initiate studies and make recommendations’ for 
the purpose of: 

(a) Promoting international cooperation in the 
political field and encouraging the progressive 
development of international law and its codifica- 
tion: 
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Promoting international cooperation in the 
Sena c, . cultural, educational and health 
fields and assis human 


realization of 
aang thout distinc- 


forth in Chapter IX and 
Art: 


icle 14—Subject to the provisions of Article 
ecommend 


fot the pescstul adjustment of any situation, Te- 
r jus , Te- 
" : 2 h ely to impair 


Nations. 
cle 15—1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports from the 
Security Council; these reports shall include an 
account of the measures that the Security Council 
has adopted or applied to maintain international 
peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and con- 
moet reports from the other bodies of the organiza- 
tion. 

Article 16—‘“‘The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the international 
trusteeship system as are assigned to it under 
Chapters XII and XIII, including the approval of 
the trusteeship agreements for areas not desig- 
nated as strategic.’’ 

Article 17—1. The General Assembly shall con- 
sider and approve the budget of the organization. 

2. The General Assembly shall consider and ap- 
prove any financial and budgetary arrangements 
with specialized agencies referred in Article 57 
and shall ex e the administrative budgets of 
such specialized agencies with a view to making 
Tecommendations to the agencies concerned. 

3. The expenses of the organization shall be 
borne by the members as apportioned by the 
General Assembly. VOTING 


Article 18—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions shall have one vote in the General Assembly. 


the members of the Economic and Social Council, 
the election of the members of the United Nations 
which are to designate the members on the 
Trusteeship Council in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 86 (C), the admission of new mem- 
bers to the United Nations, the expulsion of mem- 
bers, the suspension of the right and privileges of 
members, questions relating to the operations of 
the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other Grostions —noloding the 
determination of additional categories of questions 
to be decided by a two-thirds majority—shall be 
made by a majority of those present and -voting. 

Article 19—A member which is in arrears in the 
payments of its financial contributions to the or- 
ganization shall have no yote if the amount of its 
arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full 
years. The General Assembly may, nevertheless, 
permit such a member to vote if it is satisfied that 
the failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the 
control of the member. 


PROCEDURE 

Article 20—The General Assembly shall meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special sessions 
as occasion may require. Special sessions shall be 
convoked by the Secretary General at the request 
of the Security Council or of a majority of the 
members of the United Nations. 

Article 21—The General Assembly shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure. It shall elect its presi- 
dent for each session. 

Article 22—The General Assembly may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 


CHAPTER V 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL COMPOSITION 

Article 23—1. The Security Council shall consist 
of eleven members of the United Nations. The 
United States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of 
China, and France, shall be permanent members 
of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
shall elect six other members of the United Na- 
tions to be non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, due regard being specially paid 
in the first instance to the contribution of mem- 
bers of the United Nations to the maintenance of 
“oe Se ena Gonna and to the other 

‘ ganization, and al 

geographical distribution. reigic ee te 

2. The non-permanent members of the Security 
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Council shall be elected for a term of two years. 


In the first election of the non-permanent mem- 
bers, however, three shall be chosen for a term 
of one year. A retiring member shall not be 
eligible for immediate re 


’ Each member of the Security Council shall 


have one representative. 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 
prompt and 


bers confer on the y primary re- 
payee fei a Seige pei 
eace an tha: ryin: 
i Guten junder this — bility the Security 
uncil acts o E 
2. In dischargin: duties the ity Coun- 
cil shall act in accordance with the purposes and 
pre teats ue tt Set fe Sera 
jowers 
el of these duties are laid down in Chapters 


world’s human and economic resources, 
ity Council shall be responsible for formulating, 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commi 
tee referred to in Article 47, plans to be submitted 
to the members of the United Nations for the 
establishment of a system for the regulation of 
armaments. 


VOTING 

Ariicle 27—1. Each member of the Security 
Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council om proce- 
dural matters shall be made by an affirmative vote 
of seven members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members including the concurring votes of 
the permanent members; provided that, in deci- 
sions under Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 
of Article 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain 


tromivoting, PROCEDURE 

Article 28—1. The Security Council shall be so 
organized as to be able to function continuously. 
Each member of the Security Council shall for this 
purpose be represented at times at the seat of 
the organization. 

2. The Security Council shall hold periodic 
meetings at which each of its members may, if it 
so desires, be represented by a member of the 
Government or by some other specially designated 
representative. 


Article 30—The Se cris Mi span adopt = 
g the method 


which = mot a. mpInnere of ad Sec 

or any State not a member o: e United Nati 

if it is a party to a dispute under consideration 
by the Security Council, shall be invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussion relating to the dispute 
The Security Council shall lay down such condi- 
tions as it may deem just for the participation of 
a State which is not a member of the United 


Ni 1. 
stions CHAPTER VI 


PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPU 

Article 33—1. The parties to any Minpate, the 
continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation’ 
inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judi< 
cial settlement, resort to regional agencies ‘or ar- 
rangements, or other peaceful means of their 


own choice. 
2. The Security Council shall, when it deems 
to settle their 


necessary, call upon the parties 
asrtiel eee the eeaal it 

cle e Security Council may investigate 
any dispute, or any situation 
international friction or qrecnan yet lead to 


in order to determine whether its continuanse 43 


likely to endanger the maintenan 
peace and security, e co OF iternascaas 


Article 35—1. Any member of the United Nations 


may bring any dispute or any situation of the 


Council 
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nature referred to in Article 34 to the attention 
of the Security Council, or of the General As- 
sembly. : 

2. A state which is not a member of the United 
Nations may bring to the attention of the Security 
Council or of the General Assembly any dispute 
to which it is a dp Si if it Core in advance, for 
the purposes of the dispute, the obligations of 


- pacific settlement provided in the present charter. 


3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in 
respect of matters brought to its attention under 
this article will be subject to the provisions of 
Articles 11 and 12. 

Article 36—1. The Security Council may, at any 

stage of a dispute of the nature referred to in 
Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, recom- 
mend appropriate procedures or methods of ad- 
justment. 
2. The Security Council should take into con- 
sideration any procedures for the settlement of the 
eg which have already been adopted by the 
parties. 

3. In making recommendations under this article 
the Security Council should take into consideration 
that legal disputes should as a general rule be 
referred by the parties to the International Court 
of Justice in accordance with the provisions of 
the statute of the court. 

Article 37—1. Should the parties to a dispute of 
the nature referred to in Article 33 fail to settle 
it by the means indicated in that article, they shall 
refer it to the Security Council. 

2. If. the Security Council deems that the con- 
tinuance of the dispute is in fact likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity, it shall decide whether to take action under 
Article 36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate. 

Article 38—Without prejudice to the provisions 
of Articles 33-37 of this chapter, the Security 
Council may, if all the parties to any dispute so 
request, make recommendations to the parties with 
a view to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 


ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE 
PEACE, BREACHES OF THE PEACE AND ACTS 
OF AGGRESSION. 

Article 39—The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make 
recommendations, or decide what measures shall be 
taken in accordance with the provisions of Articles 
41 and 42, to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

Article 49—In order to prevent an aggravation 
of the situation, the Security Council may, before 
making the recommendations or Gpolding upon the 
measures provided for in Article 41, call upon the 
parties concerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such 
provisional measures shall be without. prejudice 
to the rights, claims, or position of the parties 
concerned. The Security Council shall duly take 
account of failure to comply with such provisional 

es. 

maarticle 41—The Security Council may decide 

what measures not involying the use of armed 

force are to be employed to give effect to its de- 
cisions, and it may call upon members of the 

United Nations to apply such measures. These 

may include complete or partial interruptions of 

economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
raphic, radio,”and other means of communica- 
jon, and the severance of diplomatic relations. 

Article 42—Should the Security Council con- 
sider that measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate, or have proved to be in- 
adequate, it may take such action by air, sea or 
jand forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. Such 
action may izJlude demonstrations, blockade, and 
other operations by air, sea or land forces of 
members of the United Nations. 

Article 43—1. All members of the United Na- 
tions, in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, undertake to 
make available to the Security Council, on its call 
and in accordance with a special agreement or 
agreements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, 
including rights of passage, necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace and 
security. 

eement or agreements shall govern 
we Le eg and types of forces, their degree of 
readiness and general location, and the nature of 
the facilities and assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negoti- 
ated as soon as possible on the initiative of the 
Security Council. They shall be concluded between 
the Security Council and member states or between 
the Security Council and groups of member states 
and shall be subject to ratification by the signatory 
states in accordance with their constitutional 
processes. 

44—When the Security Council has de- 

Prrsgend use force it shall, before calling upon a 

member not represented on it to provide armed 


forces in fulfillment of the obligations assumed 
under Article 43, invite that member, if the mem- 
ber so desires, to participate in the decisions of the 
Security Council concerning the employment of 
contingents of that member’s armed forces. 
Article 45—In order to enable the United Nations 
to take urgent military measures, members shall 
hold immediately available national air force con- 
tingents for combined international enforcement 
action. The strength and degree of readiness of 
these contingents and plans for their combined 
action shall be determined, within the limits laid 
down in the special agreement or agreements re- 
ferred to in Article 43, by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 


tee. 

Article 46—Plans for the application of armed 
force shall be made by the Security Council with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

Article 47—1. There shall be established a Mili- 
tary Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating to the 
Security Council’s military requirements for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 
the employment and command of forces placed 
at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmament. 

2..The Military Staff Committee shall consist 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members 
of the Security Council or their representatives, 
Any member of the United Nations not perma- 
nently represented on the committee shall be 
invited by the committee to be associated with it 
when the efficient discharge of the committee’s 
responsibilities requires the participation of that 
member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be re- 
sponsible, under the Security Council, for the 
strategic direction of any armed forces placed at 
the disposal of the Security Council. Questions 
relating to the command of such forces shall be 
worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the au- 
thorization of the Security Council and after 
consultation with appropriate regional agencies, 
may establish regional subcommittees. 

Article 48—1. The action required to carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security shall 
be taken by all the members of the United Nations, 
or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the 
members of the United Nations directly and 
through their action in the appropriate interna- 
tional agencies of which they are members. 

Article 49—The members of the United Nations 
shall join in affording mutual assistance in carry- 
ne ae the measures decided upon by the Security 

ouncil. 

Article 50—If preventive or enforcement meas- 
ures against any state are taken by the Security 
Council, any other state, whether a member of the 
United Nations or not, which finds itself con- 
fronted with special economic problems arisin 
from the carrying out of those measures shal 
have the right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to _a solution of those problems. 

Article 51—Nothing in the present charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense, if an armed attack occurs against a 
member of the organization, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and security. Measures 
taken by members in the exercise of this Bebe of 
self-defense shall be immediately reported to the 
Security Council and shall not in any way affect 
the authority and responsibility of the Security 
Ccuncil under the present charter to take at any 
time such action as it may deem necessary in order 
to maintain or restore international peace and 


page h CHAPTER VIII 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 52—1. Nothing in the present Charter 
precludes the existence of regional arrangements or 
agencies for dealing with such matters relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity as are appropriate for regional action, pro- 
vided that such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the organization. 

2. The members of the United Nations entering 
into such arrangements or constituting such agen- 
cies shall make every effort to achieve peaceful 
settlement of local disputes through such regional 
arrangements or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should encourage the 
development of peaceful settlement of local dis- 
putes through such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies either on the initiative 
of the states concerned or by reference from the 
Security Council. 

4. This article in no way impairs the applica- 
tion of Articles 34 and 35. 

Article 53—1. The Security Council shall, where 
appropriate, utilize such arrangements or agencies 
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for enforcement action under its authority. 
no geal nce peviny ee beer ee Aan Pea, 
arrangement or regiona: i 
authorization of the Security Council, with the 
exception of measures against any enemy te, as 
described below, provided for pursuant to Article 
107, or in regional arrangements directed against 
renewal of aggressive policy on the part of any such 
state, until such time as the organization may, on 
pegueet of the governments concerned, be charged 
with the responsibility for preventing further ag- 
gression by such a state. 

. The term “enemy state’? as used in Paragraph 
1 of this article applies to any state which during 
the second World War has been an enemy of any 
signatory of the present charter. 


Article 54—The Security Council shall at all 


But 


times be kept fully informed of activities under- 


taken, or in contemplation, under regional ar- 
rangements or by regional agencies for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 


CHAPTER Ix 
IN'TERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COOPERATION 

Article 55—With a view to the creation of condi- 
tions of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations amon 
nations based on respect for the principle of equa. 
rights and self-determination of people, the United 
Nations shall promote: 

(a) Higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; 

*) Solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems and international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation and 

(c) Universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

Article 56—All members pledge themselves to 
take joint and separate action cooperation 
with the organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 57—1. The various specialized agencies 
established by inter-governmental agreement. and 
having wide international responsibilities as de- 
fined in their basic instruments.in economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health and related fields, 
shall be brought into relationship with the United 
eee in accordance with the provisions of Article 


3. 

2. Specialized agencies thus brought into rela- 
tionship with the organization are hereinafter 
referred to as ‘‘the specialized agencies." 

Article 58—The organization shall make recom- 
mendations for the coordination of the policies 
and activities of the specialized agencies. 

Article 59—The organization shall, where appro- 
priate, initiate negotiations among the States 
concerned for the creation of any new specialized 
agency required for the accomplishment of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 60—Responsibility for the discharge of 
the organization’s functions set forth in this chap- 
ter shall be vested in the General Assembly and, 
under the authority of the General Assembly, in 
the Economic and Social Council, which shall have 
for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
COMPOSITION 


Article 61—1. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil shall consist of eighteen members of the United 
Nations elected by the General Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 3, six 
members of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be elected each year for a term of three 
years. A retiring member shall be eligible for im- 
mediate re-election. 

At the first election, eighteen members of 
the Economic and Social Council shall be chosen. 
The term of office of six members so chosen shall 
expire at the end of one year, and of six other 
members at the end of two years, in accordance 
with arrangements made by the General Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social 
Council shall have one representative. 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 62—1. The Economic and Social Council 
may make or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international.economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related matters and may 
make recommendations with respect to any such 
matters to the General Assembly, to the members 
of the United Nations, and to the specialized agen- 
cies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for the purpose 
of promoting respect for, and observance of, hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submis- 
sion to the General Assembly, with respect to 
matters falling within its competence. 

4. It may call, in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed by the United Nations, international con- 
ferences on matters falling within its competence. 
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ter into an t, 
may en 6 ea 
General Assembly, with any of 

in” Article 


agencies re- 
ferred to : terms on 
which the oy be brought into 
relationship with the United Nations. 

2. It may coordinate the activities of the spe- 
cialized through consultation with and 
recommendations to agencies and throu 
recommendations to eral and 


the 

the members of the United Nations. 

Article 64—1. The Economic and Social Council 
is authorized to take appropriate steps to obtain 
regular reports from the alized cies. It 
may make arrangements wi 
United Nations and with the specialized agen 
to obtain reports on the steps taken to give effect 
to its own recommendations and falling within its 
competence which are made by the General As- 
sembly. 

2. It 
reports 

Arti 
may furnish information to 
and shall assist the Security 


request. : 

Article 66—1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall perform such functions as fall within its 
competence in connection with the carrying out 
of the recommendations of the General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the General 
Assembly, perform services at the request of the 
members of the United Nations and at the re- 
quest of the specialized agencies. 

3. It may perform such other functions as are 
specified elsewhere in the present Charter and 
such functions as may be assigned to it by the 
General Assembly. 

VOTING 


Article 67—1. Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Couneil 
shall be taken by a majority of the members 
present and voting. 

PROCEDURE 

Article 68—The Economic and Social Council 
shall set up commissions in economic and social 
fields and for the promotion of human rights, 
and such other commissions as may be required 
for the performance of its functions. 

Article 69—The Economic and Social Council 
shall invite any member of the United Nations to 
participate, without vote, in its deliberations on 
any matter of particular concern to that member. 

Article 70—The Economic and Social Council 
may make arrangements for representatives of the 
specialized agencies to participate, without vote, in 
its deliberations and in those of the commissions 
established by it, and for its representatives to 
participate in the deliberations of the specialized 
agencies. 

Article 71—The Economic and Social Council 
may make suitable arrangements for consultation 
with non-governmental organizations which are 
concerned with matters within its competence. 
Such arrangements may be made with interna- 
tional organizations, and, where aporoprlae, with 
national organizations after consultation with the 
member of the United Nations concerned. 

Article 72—1, The Economic and Social Council 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its president. 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet 
as required in accordance with its rules, which 
shall include provision for the convening of meet- 
ings on request of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 
DECLARATION REGARDING 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Article 73—Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities for the adminis- 
tration of territories whose peoples have not yet 
attained a full measure of. self-government recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the inhabi- 
tants of these territories are paramount, and accept 
as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the 
utmost, within the system of international peace 
ane. Grae paiebheked Py pee present charter, the 

- e inhabitants o 
and, 9 ae ore ee ese territories, 
a ‘o insure, wit ue respect for the cul 
of the peoples concerned, their political, sconUme, 
Social, and educational advancement, their just 
treatment, and their veces against abuses; 

(b) To develop self-government, to take due 
account of the political aspirations of the peoples 
and to assist them in the progressive development 
of their free political institutions, according to the 
particular circumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and their varying stages of advancement; 

(c) To further international peace and security: 

(d) To promote constructive measures of develop- 
ment, to encourage research, and to cooperate 
with one another and with appropriate interna- 
tional bodies with a view to the practical achieve- 
ment of the social, economic, and scientific pure 
poses set forth in this paragraph: and 
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(e) 'To transmit regularly to the secretary gen- 
eral for information purposes, subject to such 
limitation as security and constitutional considera- 
tions may require, statistical and other information 
of a technical nature relating to economic, social, 
acre ee ere sik fe ch lac for 

@ respectively responsible other than 
ey territories to which Chapters XII and XIII 


Article 74—Members of the United Nations agree 
that their eee in respect to the territories, to 
which this chapter applies, no less than in respect 
of their metropolitan areas, must be based on the 
general principle of good-neighborliness, due ac- 
count being taken of the interests aud well-bein 
of the rest of the world, in social, economic an 
commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


Article 75—The United Nations shall establish 
under its authority an international trusteeship 
system for the administration and supervision of 
such territories as may be placed thereunder by 
subsequent individual agreements. These terri- 
tories are hereafter referred to as trust territories. 

Article 76—The basic objectives of the trustee- 
ship system in accordance with the purposes of the 
United Nations laid down in Article 1 of the present 
Charter, shall be: 

(a) To further international peace and security; 

(b) To promote the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants 
of the trust territories, and their progressive de- 
velopment toward self-government or independence 
as may be appropriate to the particular circum~ 
stances of each territory and its peoples and the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, 
and as may be provided by the terms of each 
trusteeship agreement; 

(c) To codes respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion, and to 
encourage recognition of the interdependence of 
the peoples of the world; and 

(a). To insure equal treatment in social, econo- 
mic and commercial matters for all members of 
the United Nations and their nationals, and also 
equal treatment for the latter in the administra- 
tion of justice, without prejudice to the attainment 
of the foregoing objectives, and subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 80. 

Article 77—1. The iemnrvesship system shall apply 
to such territories in the following categories as 
may be Brno, thereunder by means of trusteeship 

eements: 

Ein) Territories now held under mandate; 

8} Territories which may be detached from ene- 
my states as a result of the second World War; 


nie Territories voluntarily placed under the 
system by states responsible for their administra- 


tion. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement 
as to which territories in the foregoing categories 
will be See under the trusteeship system and 

on what terms, 
wParticle 18—The trusteeship system shall not ap- 

ly to territories which have become members of 

the United Nations, relationship among which 
should be based on respect for the principle of 
sovereign equality. 5 

ea 49—The terms of trusteeship for each ter- 
ritory to be placed under the trusteeship system, 
including any alteration or amendment, shall be 
agreed upon by the states directly concerned in- 
cluding the mandatory power in the case of terri- 
tories held under mandate by a member of the 
United Nations, and shall be approved as provided 
for in Articles 33 and 85. 

Article 80—1, Except as may be agreed upon in 
individual trusteeship agreements made in accord~- 
ance withthe provisions of this chapter, placing 
each territory under the trusteeship system, and 
until such agreements have been concluded, noth- 
ing in this chapter shall be construed in or of 
itself to alter in any manner the rights whatso- 
ever of any states or any peoples or the terms 
of existing international instruments to which 
members of the United Nations may respectively 
be parties. 

2. Paragraph 1 of this article shall not be inter- 
preted as giving grounds for delay or postponement 
of the negotiation and conclusion of such agree- 
ments for placing mandated and other territories 
under the trusteeship system as provided for in 

e 77. 

le 81—The trusteeship agreement shall in 
each case include the terms under which the 
trust territory will be administered and designate 
the authority which shall exercise the administra- 
tion of the trust territory. Such authority, here- 
after called the administering authority, may be 
one or more states of the United Nations itself. 

Article 82—There may be designated, in any 
¢rusteeship agreement, a strategic area or areas 
which may include part or all of the trust terri- 
tory to which the agreement applies, without preju- 
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by_the Security Council. 
2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 


perform those functions of the Uni 
under the trusteeship system relating to political, 
economic, social and educational matters in the 
strategic areas. 

Article 84—It shall be the duty of the administer- 
ing authority to insure that the trust territory 
shall play its part in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. To this end the 
administering authority may make use of volun- 
teer forces, facilities, and assistance from the trust 
territory in carrying out the ene ie toward the 
Security Council undertaken in this regard by the 
administering authority, as well as for local defense 
and the maintenance of law and order within the 
trust territory. 

rticle 85—1. The functions of the United Na- 
tions with regard to trusteeship agreements for all 
areas not designated as strategic, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and of their alteration or amendment, shall 
be_ exercised by the General Assembly. 

2. The trusteeship Council, 0; ee, under the 
authority of the General Assembly, shall assist the 
General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL COMPOSITION 
Article 86—1. The Trusteeship Council shall con- 
. of the following members of the United 
ations: 
(a) Those members administering trust terri- 


ories; 

(b) Such of those members mentioned by name 
in Article 23 as are not administering trust ter- 
ritories; and 

(c) As many other members elected for three- 
year terms by the General Assembly as may be 
necessary to insure that the total number of mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided 
between those members of the United Nations 
eine AODUnISeE trust territories and those which 
o not. 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council 
shall designate one specially qualified person to 
represent it therein. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 8i—The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in carrying out 
their functions, may: 

(a) Consider reports submitted by the admin- 
istering authority; 

(b) Accept petitions and examine them in con- 
sultation with the administering authority; 

(c) Provide for periodic visits to the respective 
trust territories at times agreed upon within the 
administering authority; and 

(d) Take these and other actions in conformity 
with the terms of the trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88—The Trusteeship Council shall formu- 
late a questionnaire on the political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of the in- 
habitants of each trust territory, and the 
administering authority for each trust territory 
within the competence of the General Assembly 
shall make an annual report to the General As- 
sembly upon the basis of such questionnaire. 


VOTING 
Article 89—1. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall have one vote. 
2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be 
taken by a majority of the members present and 


voting. PROCEDURE 

Article 90—1, The Trusteeship Council shall 
adopt its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its president. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required 
in accordance with its rules, which shall include 
provisions for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its members. 

Article 91—The Trusteeship Council shall, when 
appropriate, avail itself of the assistance of the 
Economic and Social Council and of the speciai- 
ized agencies in regard to matters with which they 
are respectively concerned. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Article 92—The International Court of Justice 
shall be the principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations. It shall function in accordance with the 
annexed statute, which is based upon the statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 


«+ 


ee 


oc Tm 


ee ee 


bat ae 2 


Se Bet oe eT eee 


- are ipso facto parties to 


and forms an integral part of the present chapter. 
Article 93—1. All members of the United Nations 


aE Re aula the statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 
2. A State which is not a Laeger of the oe 


upon recommendation of the S Council. 

Article 94—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions undertakes to are i with the decision of the 
ae aor 0; any case to 
whic a party. 

2, If any party to a case fails to perform the 
obligations incumbent upon it under a judgment 
rendered by the court, the other party may have 
recourse to the Security Council, which may, 
it deems necessary, make recommendations or de- 
cide upon measures to be taken to give effect to 
the judgment. 

Article 95—Nothing in the ene Charter shall 
revent membersof the United Nations from en- 
rusting the solution of their differences to other 

tribunals by virtue of agreements already in exis- 
tence or which may be concluded in the future. 

Article 96—1. The General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council may request the International Court 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any 
rege question. 

. Other organs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies which may at any time be so 
authorized by the General Assembly, may also re- 
quest advisory opinions of the court on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE SECRETARIAT 
Article 97—There shall be a secretariat com- 
prising a secretary general and such staff as the 
organization may require. The secretary general 
shall be appointed by the General Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Security Council. He 
shall be the chief administrative officer of the 
organization. 

Article 98—The secretary general_shall act in 
that capacity in all meetings of the General As- 
sembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic 
and Social Council and of the Trusteeship Council, 
and shall perform such other functions as are en- 
trusted to him by these organs. The secretar 
general shall make an annual report to the Genera! 
Assembly on the work of the organization. 

Article 99—The secretary general may bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

Article 100—1. In the performance of their 
duties the secretary general and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any Govern- 
ment or from any other authority external to the 
organization. They shall refrain from any ac- 
tion which might reflect on their position as in- 
ternational officials responsible only to the or- 
ganization. 2 

Each member of the United Nations under- 
takes to respect the exclusively international char- 
acter of the responsibilities of the secretary general 
and the staff, and not to seek to influence them 
in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

Article 101—1. The staff shall be appointed 
by the secretary general under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently as- 
signed to the Economie and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and as required, to other 
organs of the United Nations. These staffs shall 
form a part of the Secretariat. 

. The paramount consideration in the employ- 
ment of the staff and in the determination of the 
conditions of service shall be the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of efficiency, com- 
petence and integrity. Due regard shall be paid 
to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide 
@ geographical basis as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MISCELLANEOUS. PROVISIONS 

Article 102—1. Every treaty and every inter- 
national agreement entered into by any mem- 
ber of the United Nations after the present char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as possible be 
registered with the Secretariat and published by it. 

2. No party to any such treaty or international 
agreement which has not been registered in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Paragraph 1 of 
this article may invoke that treaty or agreement 
before any organ of the United Nations. 

Article 103—In the event of a conflict between 
the obligations of the members of the United Na- 
tions under the present charter and any other 
international obligations to which they are sub- 
ject, their obligations under the present charter 
sharticle 104—Th ti 

rticle —The organization shall enjoy in th 
territory of each of its members such nee ae 
pacity as may be necessary for the exercise of 
its functions and the fulfillment of its purposes. 

Article 105—1. The organization shall enjoy 
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in the territory of each of its members 
ton — ee as are necessary for 
2. Representa ves of the members of the United 


tion 
Se ge 
their functions connection with organiza- 


make recom- 


CHAPTER XVII 
TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 106—Pending the coming into force of 
es e referred o in Article 43, 


aph 5 of that declaration, consult with one 
Snather and, as occasion requires, with other 


pm action on behalf of the organization as may 


action. 
CHAPTER XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 


Article 108—Amendments to the present charter 
shall come into force for all members of the or- 
ganization when they have been adopted by a 
yote of two-thirds of the members of the General 
Assembly and ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by two-thirds 
of the members of the United Nations, includin: 
all the permanent members of the Security Coun 

Article . A general conference of the 
members of the United Nations for the p 
of reviewing the present charter may be held 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds 
vote of the General Assembly and by 2 vote of any 
seven members of the Security Council. Each mem- 
ber of the United Nations shall have one vote in the 
conference, 

2. Any alternation of the present charter recom- 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the conference 
shall take effect when ratified in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes by two- 
thirds of the members of the United Nations in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the Se- 
gusty, ee t re ee 

* such a conference has no en held before 
the tenth annual session of the General Assembly 
following the coming into force of the present 
charter the proposal to call such a conference 
shall be placed on the agenda of that session 
of the General Assembly, and the conference shall 
be held if so decided by a majority vote of the 
members of the General Assembly and by a vote 
of any seven members of the Security Council, 


CHAPTER XIX 
RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 


Article 110—1. The present charter shall 
ratified by the signatory states in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes. 

- The ratifications shall be deposited with the 
Government of the United States of America, 
which shall notify all the signatory states of each 
deposit as well as the secretary general of the 
Be pes cs nee maa Ber ae stoetad: 

é @ present charter shall come in 
upon the deposit of ratifications by the apie 
of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
Runiics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

orthern Ireland, and the United States of Amer- 
ice one by a majority of the other signatory 

4. The states signatory to the present 
which ratify it after it has come Tito sores win 
become orginee membes 7 sue United Nations 

oO e depos: 
Patifleations, ea p of their respective 
irticle —The present charter, of 
Chinese, English, French, Russian and. Rich ibe 
texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposited 
in the archives of the Government of the nited 
States of America. Duly certified copies thereof 
shall be transmitted by that Government to the 
Governments of the other signatory states. 

In faith whereof the representatives of the 
United Nations have signed the present charter. 

Done in the city of San Francisco the twenty- 


sixth day of June, o 
fortyefive: » one thousand nine hundred and 


Laws and Documents—Passport and Visa Regulations 
U. S. Passport, Visa and Health Certificate Regulations 


Passports are issued by the U. S. Dept. of State 
for travel in the Western Hemisphere, in Western 
Europe, Greece and Turkey. The countries of 
Western Europe are Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 

A visa is a stamp of approval and is affixed 
to the passport by the consulate of the country 
to be visited. No country of Western Europe re- 
quires visas. 

Germany and Austria—Visas are not required for 
the Federal Republic of Germany (West Germany) 
and Berlin. Entry permits are needed by civilian 
and military personnel associated with the occupa- 
tion and are issued by the Passport Office, Dept. of 
State, Washington. Americans need passports for 
the western zones of Austria and Vienna, but no 
visas or entry permits. If they go to Vienna over- 
land they must have travel permits also furnished 
by the Passport Office. 

Trieste—Subject to police check at border, U. S. 
citizens may enter the U. S.-British zone, Free 
Territory of Trieste, on presentation of passports; 
no visa necessary. 

Japan—Passports are required for civilian per- 
sonnel of the Armed Forces and dependents of 
military and civilian personnel, but visas are un- 
necessary. Dependents of military and civilian per- 
sonnel traveling as tourists must have passports 
and visas. Passports and visas are required for 
general travel for business and pleasure. Visas may 
be obtained from the Embassy of Japan, 2516 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington; Japa- 
nese consulates general in New York (Empire State 
Bldg.), San Francisco (346 California St.), Los 
Angeles (510 W. 6th St.) and Honolulu (1742 
Nuuanu Ave.) and from the consulate in Seattle 
(810 Third Ave.) 

Mexico—(1) U. S. citizens visiting Mexico for a 
pleasure trip need only a tourist card, which may 
be obtained from the Mexican Consulate General, 
70 Pine St., New York, N. Y., and other consulates 
upon presentation of evidence of nationality (birth 
or baptism certificate, passport, naturalization pa- 
pers or voter’s registration card). Fee, $3. They 
may drive their cars into Mexico, after complying 
with customs regulations. (2) U.S. citizens who 
intend to visit Mexico for not more than 6 mos. 
to engage in commercial activities, sign contracts 
or invest capital, without obtaining any fee or 
salary from Mexican sources, must appear person- 
ally at consulates and submit a passport, 6 front 
and 5 side view passport photographs, vaccina- 
tion certificate against smallpox, good-conduct 
certificate from home police, letter in duplicate, 
notarized, from employer, stating object and guar- 
anteeing payment of expenses, and evidence of 
financial responsibility. Fee, $5. (3) Those re- 
quiring a special permit for purposes not named 
above must give detailed information, fulfill con- 
ditions of No. 2, and await decision of the Dept. of 
Immigration, Mexico City. 

Canada does not require passports from U. S. 
citizens, but Americans’ should carry evidence of 
U. S. citizenship. 

Passports are not required by the following coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, some of which 
set a time limit on the visit, as indicated: Ba- 
hamas; Barbados (6 mos.);- Bermuda; British West 
Indies, includint Leeward and Windward Islands, 
Trinidad, Tobago (6 mos.); British Guiana (3 
mos.); Costa Rica (30 or 60 days); Cuba, 
Dominican Republic (30 or 60 days); Ecuador (90 
days); Guatemala (90 days); Haiti (30 days); 
Panama; Venezuela (6 mos.). 

Also passports are not required for the following 
U.S.. territories: Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. However, the De- 
partment of State advises: ‘‘Americans proceeding 
to the Canal Zone without passports should have 
either a round-trip ticket or invitation from the 
government of the Canal Zone; lacking either they 
should carry a passport with a visa of Panama.” 

Iron Curtain Countries—Passports are not 
yalid for travel to Albania, Bulgaria, China, 
Czechoslovakia,, Hungary, Poland, Rumania or 
the U. S. S. R. unless endorsed for travel by the 
U. S. Dept. of State. If no objection is made 
travel may be authorized. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A PASSPORT 


Where to Apply—An applicant for a passport 
must appear in person before a clerk of a Federal 
court or a state court authorized to naturalize 
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aliens, or before a passport agent of the Depart- 
ment of State. Such agents are located in Boston 
(U. S. Postoffice Bldg.), Chicago (U. S. Court 
House), New Orleans (International Trade Mart), 
New York City (45 Broadway and 630 Fifth Ave.), 
San Francisco (Federal Office Bldg.) and Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Passport Office of Dept. of State). 

Native and Naturalized Citizens—A native Amer- 
ican citizen must submit a birth certificate, or a 
baptismal certificate, or a certified copy of the 
record of baptism. If these are unavailable, he 
should submit an affidavit made by a parent, 
brother, sister or other relative, or by the physician 
at his birth, or by another reputable person, giving 
name, date and place of birth. 

A person who claims American citizenship 
through birth abroad of American parents must 
present evidence of his parents’ American birth or 
naturalization. 

A woman married to an American citizen prior 
to Sept. 22, 1922, must give evidence of her hus- 
band’s citizenship. If married to a citizen-or alien 
on or after Sept. 22, 1922, she must submit evidence 
of her own citizenship. If she lost citizenship by 
marriage to an alien and terminated that rela- 
tionship prior to Sept. 22, 1922, she must submit 
evidence of her original citizenship and a copy of 
a decree of divorce. 

A naturalized citizen must submit a certificate 
of naturalization. 

A person who claims citizenship through natu- 
ralization of a parent should submit the natu- 
ralization certificate of the parent, or a certificate 
issued by the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization. A woman who claims citizenship 
through naturalization of her husband prior to 
Sept. 22, 1922, should submit her husband’s cer- 
tificate of naturalization or a certificate pro- 
vided by the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization. See also page 634. 

Aliens—An alien leaving the United States must 
have a passport from his own country and a record 
of his arrival stamped on it. He must have a 
permit from his local Collector of Internal Revenue 
showing he has paid his taxes. If he wishes to re- 
turn he must get a permit before leaving. 

Business and Missionary Work—Persons going 
abroad on business should have a letter from the 
head of the firm telling what countries are to be 
visited and why. A missionary should submit a 
letter from his organization with full details about 
his prospective work and sojourn. 

Persons of military draft age may receive pass- 
ports, but should advise local draft boards of their 
whereabouts abroad. 


PHOTOS, WITNESS, FEES 


Photographs—Two duplicate photographs 1, to 
be signed, are required. When a wife, or 
wife and children, are included in one application 
a group photograph must be used. They must be 
full face, on thin paper, with light background, 
not over 3x3 in., nor less than 246x245 in. 

Witness—An identifying witness must appear 
with the applicant and sign the affidavit. The wit- 
ness must be an adult American citizen, man or 
woman, who has known the applicant for at least 
2 years. An expired passport bearing a signed 
photograph may be used as identification in place 
of a witness. 

Fees—A passport costs $10, of which $1 is paid 
to the passport agent and $9 is sent, in currency or 
money order payable to the Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C., with the application. A person 
on official business pays only the $1 fee. 

A passport is valid for 2 years and may be re- 
newed for 2 years on payment of $5. The 4 years 
must run consecutively, For renewal apply to Dept. 
of State, Washington, D. C., enclosing the fee. 

General health and smallpox vaccination certifi- 
cates must be carried by every U. S. citizen for 
re-entry into the United States. They are also 
required for entry by a number of nations, in- 
cluding Argentina, Brazil, France, Denmark, 
United Kingdom and most of the South and Cen- 
tral American countries. Persons who pass through 
the ‘‘yellow fever belt’’ must be inoculated against 
this disease. Israel requires smallpox vaccination 
and typhoid inoculation. The United States re- 
quires, for re-entry, cholera inoculation, not less 
than 60 days nor more than 6 months old, of all 
persons who have been in Burma, French Indo- 
China, India, Pakistan and Thailand. United 
States territories outside the mainland—Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, etc.—also require vac- 
cination certificates, with reservations. 


== 
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The United States Immigration Law 


Sources: The Federal Statutes and Proclamations 


Aliens seeking to enter the United States for 
permanent residence must ply for ineeane 
visas to consular officers of the United States on 
offices outside this country. They must presen 
valid unexpired passports, or other suitable travel 
documents or eh ge of identity and nation- 
ality, if required. 

Aliens desiring to sojourn in the United States 
frorbumictants) must apply for nonimmigrant 
visas to consular officers abroad (or, if residents 
of foreign contiguous territory, for border crossing 
identification cards to consular officers or = 
gration officers) and must present valid passports 
unless ene or both those requirements have 
been waived. 

All arriving aliens must be inspected at U. S. 
ports by officers of the Immigration and Naturali- 
gation Service of the Dept. of Justice. No alien, 
to whom a visa or other document has sui 
is entitled to enter if he is found to be inad- 
missible under the laws of the United States. 


CLASSES OF ALIENS 


Aliens entering the United States are divided 
into 3 classes: quota immigrants, nonquota immi- 
grants, and nonimmigrants. 

Quota immigrants. A quota immigrant is any- 
one who is not a nonquota immigrant. Aliens 
totaling 154,657 are admissible under quotas from 
specific quota areas. See Table p. 633. 

Nonquota immigrants include: 


(A) An immigrant who is the unmarried child 
under 21 or the spouse of a U. S. citizen. 


(B) An immigrant, lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence, who is returning from a tem- 
porary visit abroad. 


(C) An immigrant who was born in. Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the 
Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central 
or South America, and his spouse or his un- 
married children under 21, accompanying or fol- 
lowing to join him. 

When an immigrant is attributable by as much as 
one-half of his ancestry to a people or peoples 
indigenous to the Asia-Pacific triangle he is not 
within this nonquota status, but his unmarried 
children under 21 are, if accompanying or following 
to join him. 


(D) An immigrant who was a U. S. citizen and 
may apply for reacquisition of citizenship under 
provisions relating to those who lost citizenship 
through marriage or service in foreign armies. 


(E) An immigrant who for 2 years immediately 
preceding his application for admission has been 
a minister of a religious denomination, who wants 
to carry on his vocation, and whose services are 
needed by a bona fide organization in the U. S.; 
and his spouse or unmarried children under 21, 
accompanying or following to join him. 


(F) An immigrant who is an active or honorably 
retired employe of the U. S. Government abroad, 
with 15 years of service, and his accompanying 
spouse and unmarried children under 21, if ap- 
proved. 

Nonimmigrants. A nonimmigrant is: 

An ambassador or other diplomatic and consular 
officer accredited by a foreign government recog- 
nized de jure by the U. S. and accepted by the 
President or the Secretary of State, and his im- 
mediate family. Also other officials and employees, 
and their families, by reciprocity. 

A principal resident representative of a foreign 
government recognized de jure by the U. S., which 
comes under the International Organizations Im- 
munities Act, accredited resident members of his 
staff and their immediate families. Also other 
accredited representatives of foreign governments 
to international organizations, and their families, 
and officers, or employes of such organizations, 
personal attendants and their families. 

An alien coming to perform temporary services 
requiring merit and ability, or other services if 
unemployed persons capable of performing such 
services cannot be found in this country, or one 
who is coming for industrial training. 

By reciprocity, an alien who is a bona fide repre- 
sentative of foreign press, radio, film or other 
information media, who enters to engage in such 
vocation, and the spouse and unmarried children 
under 21 who either accompany or follow him. 

An alien visiting the U. S. temporarily. 

An alien in continuous transit through the U. S., 
or one entitled to travel between U. N. Hq. and 
foreign countries. 

An alien student who enters to study at a recog- 
nized institution, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral after consultation with the Office of Education, 

An alien crewman on a vessel other than a 
fishing vessel based on the U. S., or on aircraft, 
who lands and departs via that vessel or aircraft, 


EXCLUDED ALIENS 


The following aliens are excluded: 
Persons feeble-minded, insane, ychopathic, 
epileptic, previously insane; chronic alcoholics, 
Bascal rue’ addicts persone convloted. of nar” 
narcotic , perso! - 
cotics violations or suspected of illicit in 
prohibited rape “Pp 
Also those afflicted with tuberculosis, leprosy or 
other dangerous contagion, or having a D! 
see PaapRie"beneete” want secon 
paupers, gars, waways; - 
victed of or admitting moral turpitude, other than 
@ political offense, with certain excepti 


ons for 
those under 18. Also those convicted of two or 


aliens would adversely affect em, with the 
a of aliens whose admission would benefit 

e nation. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
pormelte an alien to arrange for his employment be- 
ore he comes to the U. S., and enables him to sub- 
mit evidence that he is not likely to become a 
public charge. Only if the Secretary of Labor certi- 
fies that there exists an oversupply of a given skill 
in a given locality will the immigrant be barred. 

Also excluded are those who try to enter the 
U. S. by fraud and misrepresentation, and those 
who abet such acts; those over 16 and physically 
capable of reading who cannot read and under- 
stand some language or dialect; those trying to 


enter the country from contiguous foreign terri- 


tory or adjacent islands within two years after 
arrival there on a transport line that has not 
complied with the U. S. immigration laws. 

Also those who left the U. S. to avoid military 
service in time of war or national emergency, un- 
less they were nonimmigrants. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Excluded from the United States are persons 
who seek to enter to engage in activities against 
the public interest and likely to endanger the 
welfare, safety and security of the country. Any 
persons who probably would engage in espionage, 
sabotage, disorder or other activities inimical to 
the U. S., or who are members of organizatons 
that must register under the Subversive Activities 
Contro] Act of 1950, are barred. 

Also excluded are persons—except certain non- 
immigrant officials of foreign governments—who 
are or have been anarchists, opposed to organized 
government, members of or affiliated with a com- 
munist or other totalitarian party; advocates of 
world communism or the establishment of a to- 
talitarian dictatorship in the U. S.; those who 
teach or advocate the overthrow of the U. S. 
Government by force or violence or other uncon- 
Stitutional means and advocate sabotage, destruc- 
tion of property and killing of government officials, 
or who are members of or affiliated with organiza- 
tions with these aims. 

Involuntary membership or affiliation with such 
organizations is not considered-a reason for exclu- 
sion, nor is membership or affiliation by anyone 
under 16, or by operation of law, or for obtaining 
employment, food rations and other essentials 
of living. The Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952 permits the issuance of a visa to a former 
voluntary member of a proscribed organization if 
the alien since the termination of his membership 
and for at least 5 years before the date of his 
application for a visa has been actively opposed 
to the principles of that organization. 


REVISION OF 1954 


An Act of Congress revising the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 (McCarren-Walter Act) was 
signed by President Eisenhower Sept. 6, 1954. It 
was intended to overcome hardships on aliens 
worked by certain strict provisions of the original 
law. It provides that petty offenders, who may 
have committed misdeamors under stress of extenu- 
ating circumstances and be eligible for admittance 
on all other grounds may receive visas for entry 
into the United States. : 

Rep. Francis E. Walter (D.-Pa.) explained that 
previously persons who because of starvation in 
Germany and elsewhere had taken a loaf of bread 
or failed to return _a ration card were barred 
from entering the United States along with the 
worst of criminals. These persons included wives 
of American soldiers, who had married abroad. It 
had become necessar _to get special action by 
Congress on each individual case. Under the 1954 
amendment consular offices abroad will have the 
right to grant visas despite such disabilities. 
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Normal Immigration Quotas, 1954. 
Asterisk (*) indicates Trust Territory 
Quota area | Quota Quota area Quota Quota area Quota Quota area Quota 
384||San Marino 100 
100||Saudi Arabia... 100 
Toll oceans 100 
‘ aly®):. ccs 
Muscat (Oman), 100] |So.-Wes' 100 
lot (Aus- DAM. scosn deans aes 250 
aa ora ne Switzer iad 2. tt 
i cialede aoe ava zerlan i 
ormoriandn 3,136} |Syria...... PC ti 
New Guinea ease 
Chupa ot 100})_ (U. Kingdom*) 100 
New Zealand 100||Thailand (Siam) , 100. 
0)|Norway......... 2,364||Togo (France*). 100 
Basie fea eee (United 
Pakistan..... wee 
5||Palestine........ 
ee tog brcenae 
Poland®.....< <5 ° 
Portugal........ 
Ruanda-Urundi 
(Belgium*)..., 
Rumania........ 
Libya.... 100||Samoa, Western 
100||Liechtenstein.... 100 (New Zeal’d*). 100 
IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES: FISCAL YEARS 
Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number 
1820 8,385]| 1873 459,803}|1890 455,302||1907 | 1,285,349|| 1924 706,896}| 1941 51,776 
1830 23,322)| 1874 313,339||1891 560,319]| 1908 782,870}| 1925 294,314)| 1942 28,781 
1840 84,066] | 1875 227,498)| 1892 579,663}| 1909 751,786); 1926 304,488]| 1943 3,725 
1850 369,980) | 1876 169,986} | 1893 439,730||1910 | 1,041,570]| 1927 335,175}| 1944 28,551 
1860 3,6 1877 141,85?|| 1894 285,6: 1911 878,587]| 1928 807,255} | 1945 38,119 
1861 91,918}| 1878 138,469)| 1895 258,536)|1912 838,172|| 1929 279,678] | 1946 108,721 
1862 91,985}| 1879 177,826] | 1896 43,267/|/1913 | 1,197,892)| 1930 241,700|| 1947 147,292 
1863 176,282}! 1880 457,257|| 1897 230,832||1914 | 1,218,480]| 1931 97,139)| 1948 170,570 
1864 193,418)|} 1881 669,431)|1898 229,299)/1915 6,700} | 1932 35,576}| 1949 188,317 
1865 248,1 1882 788,992) | 1899 311,715}| 1916 298,826|| 1933 23,068}| 1950 249,187 
1866 318,568) | 1883 603,322|| 1900 48,572|| 1917 295,403}| 1934 29,470]/1951 205,717 
1867 315,722|| 1884 518,592||}1901 487,918}| 1918 110,618]|1935 34,956] | 1952 265,520 
1868 8 1885 395,346] | 1902 648,743)|1919 141,132]| 1936 36,329]|1953 0,434 
1869 352,768]| 1886 334,203}| 1903 857,046)| 1920 30,001|| 1937 50,244 -—---——— 
1870 7,203] | 1887 10, 1 1904 12,870}| 1921 805,228] | 1938 67,895}|Tot’1|39,967,153 
1871 321,350) | 1888 546,889]|1905 | 1,026,499)| 1922 309,556}| 1929 82,998 
1872 4,806}|1889 4, 1906 | 12100;735|| 1923 522,919]| 1940 70,756 


Immigration from the close of the Revolutionary War to 1820 is estimated at 250,000. 


Special Immigration Quotas. for Refugee Relief 


The aed Relief Act was signed by President 
Eisenhower Aug. 7, 1953, authorizing 214,000 
special-quota immigrant visas to permit entry of 
that number of refugee aliens above the normal 
quota within 3 years, ending Dec.. 31, 1956. Many 
of these refugees are displaced persons and or- 
phans, including some who escaped from Com- 
munist-dominated countries. 

On Aug. 31, 1954, President Eisenhower signed 
an amendment to the Refugee Act of 1953, effec- 
tive Sept. 3, 1954. This revised the quotas for 
Italy, Greece and the Netherlands, so that prev- 
ious allocations» for refugees can be issued inter- 
changeably for both refugees and close relatives 
of U. S. citizens and resident aliens. Italy 
originally had a special quota of 45,000 refugees 
and 15,000 relatives. The relative list was used 

up in 1954, with about 20,000 additional still wait- 
ing to come.#Since the quota for refugees will not 
be filled, the unused visas may be allocated to 
relatives. 

Similarly Greece, which was entitled to 15,000 
refugee visas and 2,000 relatives’ visas, may adjust 
its quotas. The act is not expected to make any 
change in the respective allocations for the 
Netherlands, originally given 15,000 visas for 
refugees ano 2,000 for relatives. Normal quotas 
are believed sufficient for Dutch immigration. 

No refugee may enter the U. S. without an 
assurance of housing, employment and against be- 
coming a public charge. These conditions are met 
under the direction of the Governors’ Advisory 
Committees for Refugee Relief, which by Septem- 
ber, 1954, had been appointed in 32 states. The 
governors acted at the request of President Eisen- 
hower who personally sponsored the legislation. 
In addition 25 religious and welfare organizations 


had been certified by the Dept. of State and 
were procuring the requisite assurances. 

Relatives applying under the quotas originally 
allocated for refugees will be required to have 
satisfactory assurances of housing and employ- 
ment from their sponsors. Sponsors will send these 
directly to the U. S. consulates abroad where 
their relatives are applying for immigration. 

Alien relatives can qualify only if they are 
members of the immediate family of the sponsor 
in the United States. Spouses or unmarried sons 
or daughters under 21 may be sponsered by spouses 
or parents lawfully admitted to residence in this 
country. Parents, brothers, sisters, sons or daugh- 
ters may be sponsored by American citizens who 
are over 21. 

The amendment exempts orphans from the re- 
quirement for a certificate of readmission under 
which they could be returned to the country where 
the visa was issued if it were proved that the 
visa had been obtained through fraud. Since a per- 
son must be under 10 years old to qualify under 
the world-wide quota of 4,000 orphans, this safe- 
guard was thought unnecessary. 

The amendment also provides for an adjust- 
ment in the status of a few hundred technical 
refugees already in the United States and makes 
it possible for them to become resident aliens 
eligible for naturalization, without requiring that 
they not be able to return to their former homes 
because of fear of persecution. This group includes 
a small number of Japanese who were brought to 
the United States for internment from Peru in 
1942, 

The administrator of the Refugee Relief Act is 


Scott McLeod. 


America's Conservation Pledge 


A 30-word creed defining conservation, suitable 
for schools and assemblies and adopted by many, 
grew out of a competition sponsored by Outdoor 
Life Magazine. The w ec pledge, out of 15,000 
eutyies + was written by L. L. Foreman, Santa "Fe, 


N. M., reads as follows: 

“Ty give my pledge as an American to save and 
faithfully to. defend from waste the natural re- 
sources of my country—its soil and minerals, its 
forests, waters and wildlife.’’ 


tt 


634 Laws and Documents—Nationals and Citizens 
Law Defining United States Nationals and Citizens 


Source: United States Department of Justice 


The Immigration and Nationality Act, enacted 
1952 and amended 1954, distinguishes between citi- 
zens at birth and those whose citizenship was 
acquired’ after birth. The latter are designated 
naturalized citizens. It also distinguishes between 
citizens and noncitizen nationals who, though not 
citizens, owe permanent allegiance to this country. 


Sec. 301. (a) The following shall be nationals and 
citizens of P. United States at birth: 


(1) A person born in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof. 


(2) A person born in the United States to a 
member of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
aboriginal tribe: Provided, that the granting of 
citizenship under this subsection shall not in any 
manner impair or otherwise affect the right of 
such person to tribal or other property. 


(3) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom 
are citizens and one of whom has had a residence in 
the United States, or one of its outyling posses- 
sions, prior to the birth. 


(4) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom 
is a citizen of the United States who has been 
physically present in the United States or one of its 
ou ying possessions for a continuous period of one 
year prior to the birth, and the other of whom is 
a national, but not a citizen of the United States. 


(5) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one of whom is a 
citizen of the United States who has been physi- 
cally present in the United States, or one of its 
outlying possessions, for a continuous period of one 
year at any time prior to the birth. 


(6) A person of unknown parentage found in 
the United States while under the age of 5 years, 
until shown, prior to his attaining the age of 21 
years, not to have been born in the United States. 


(7) A_ person born outside the geographical 
limits of the United States and its outlying pos- 
sessions of parents one of whom is an alien, and 
the other a citizen of the United States who, 
prior to the birth of such person, was physically 
present in the United States or its outlying posses- 
sions for a total of not less than 10 years, at least 
5 of them after the age of 14. The parent’s 
period of service in the Armed Forces of the 
ened States may be included in computing the 
otal. 

Citizenship Retention 


(b). Any person who is a national and citizen of 
the United States at birth under paragraph (7), 
shall lose his nationality and citizenship unless 
he shall come to the United States prior to attain- 
ing the age of 23 years and remain at least 5 years: 
Provided, that such physical presence follows the 
age of 14 and precedes the age of 28. 


(c) Subsection (b) shall apply to a person born 
abroad subsequent to May 24, 1934: Provided, 
however, that nothing contained in_ this subsec- 
tion shall be construed to alter or affect the citi- 
zenship of any person born abroad subsequent to 
May 24, 1934, who, prior to the effective date of 
this act, has taken up a residence in the United 
States before attaining the age of 16 years, and 
thereafter, eed eile with the residence require- 
ments for retention of citizenship. 


Puerto Rico 


Sec. 302. All persons born in Puerto Rico on 
or after April 11, 1899, and prior to Jan. 13, 1941, 
subject to U.S. jurisdiction, residing on Jan. 13, 
1941, in Puerto Rico or other territory over which 
the United States exercises rights of sovereignty 
and not U.S. citizens under any other act, are 
declared to be citizens of the United States as of 
January 13, 1941. All persons born in Puerto Rico 
on or after January 13, 1941, and subject to U.S. 
jurisdiction, are citizens at birth. 


Canal Zone and Republic of Panama 


Sec. 303, (a) Any person born in the 
ae ee ek ae peeke fathee 
mo as a U.S. citizen when he i 
@ citizen of the United States. Hesyborents 


(b) Any person born in the Republic of Panama 
on or after Feb. 26 1904, whose father or mother 
when he was born was a U.S. citizen employed 
by the U.S. Government or by the Panama Rail- 
road Co., or its successor, is a citizen of the U.S. 


Alaska 


Sec. 304. A person born in Alaska on or after 
March 30, 1867, except a noncitizen Indian, is a 
U.S. citizen at birth. A noncitizen Indian born in 
Alaska oe — Bee a ne 30, — a te Pres 
June 2, 1924, a U.S. citizen as 0: ° . 
An Indian born later in Alaska is a citizen at birth. 


Hawaii 


April 30, 1900. Virgin Islands 


Sec. 306 specifies that all persons born in the 
Virgin Islands on and after Jan. 17, 1917, and prior 
to Feb. 25, 1927, subject to U.S. jurisdiction, are 
U.S. citizens as of the later date, and all persons 
born there after Feb. 25, 1927, under U.S. jurisdic- 
tion are citizens at birth. The law also extends 
U.S. citizenship to natives who after 1917 were 
living in the United States or its outl posses- 
sions and not citizens of any other foreign country. 


Guam 


Sec. 307 specifies that U.S. citizenship shall be 
given all inhabitants of Guam who on Apr. 11, 
1899, were Spanish subjects and continued to 
reside in Guam or other U.S. territory, without 
resuming their foreign nationality; all persons born 
on Guam who continued to live there or in other 
U.S. territory after Apr. 11, 1899, and took no steps 
to acquire foreign nationality, and all persons 
born there on or after Apr. 11, 1899, subject’ to 
the jurisdiction of the U.S., provided that no steps 
were taken to acquire a foreign nationality by 
anyone born before Aug. 1. 1950. 


Nationals not Citizens 


Sec. 308. Unless otherwise provided, the fol- 
lowing are nationals, but not citizens, at birth: 


(1)_A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States on or after the date of formal 
acquisition of such possession; 


., (2) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom 
are nationals, but not citizens, of the United 
States, and have had a residence in the United 
States, or one of its outlying possessions prior to 
the birth of such persons; 


(3) A person of unknown parentage found in an 
outlying possession of the U.S. while under the age 
of 5 years, until shown, prior to his attaining the 
age of 21, not to have been born there. 


Children Born out of Wedlock 


Sec. 309. (a) The provisions of paragraphs (3), 
(4), (5), and (7) of section 301 (a), and of Tin 
graph (2) of section 308, apply as of the date of 
birth to a child born out of wedlock on or after 
the effective date of this Act, if the paternity of 
the child is established while the child is under 
the age of 21 by legitimation. 


(b) Except as otherwise provided in section 405, 
the provisions of section yes (a) (7) shall apply to 
a child born out of wedlock on or after January 
13, 1941, and prior to the effective date of this Act, 
as of the date of birth, if the paternity of such 
child is established before or aiter the effective 
date of this Act and while such child is under 
the age of twenty-one years by legitimation. 


(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section, a person born, on or after the 
effective date of this Act, outside the United 
States and out of wedlock shall be held to have 
acquired at birth the nationality status of his 
mother, if the mother had the nationality of the 
United States at the time of such person’s birth, 
and if the mother had previously been sically 
present in the United States or one of its out- 


ping possessions for a continuous period of one 


SE ee eee Los 
ON MARRYING A FOREIGNER 


Under American law, an American woman, nati 
American citizenship by virtue of her marriage. Hoe 


rule. France, for instance, 
citizen of France, unless she 


-born, who marries a foreigner, does not lo 
ever, there are countries that do not recognize ar 


assumes that any woman who marries 
specifically gives notice otherwise. 6. Prenchy eitseny Alege Decca 


An American woman, married to a for 
renounce it, or she can forfeit it by taking areas positien Cuzenship by other means. Ene oe 


her position in these and other instances she should 


Position with a foreign gover: 
consult the Dept. of Stats, nment. To clarify 
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Naturalization: How to Become an American Citizen 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice 
STEPS IN NATURALIZATION 


A person who desires to be naturalized as a 
citizen of the United States may obtain the neces- 
Sary application form as well as detailed informa- 
tion from the nearest office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service or from the clerk of a 
court handling naturalization cases. 

There no longer are any racial bars to naturali- 
zation. Women have the same right as-men to 
become naturalized. 

The law no longer requires an applicant to file 
a declaration of intention, but an alien may file 
one if he wishes, in order to prove to an employer 
that he has taken steps to become a citizen. 

. The first step toward naturalization is to file 
a petition in the office of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service in the court district in 
which the applicant resides. The filing fee is $10. 

An ppplipan!, must be at least. 18 years old. 
He must have been a lawful resident of the 
United States continuously for 5 years. For hus- 
bands and wives of U. S. citizens the period is 
3 years in most instances. Special geevisions apply 
to certain veterans of the Armed Forces. 

Continuous residence means that the applicant 
has been physically present in this country for at 
least one-half of the required period. He can be 
out of the country 6 mos., or, in certain cases, up 
to less than one year, if he proves he did not 
abandon his residence here. Absence of one year 
or more delays naturalization. as much as 5 years. 
Exceptions are granted by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service in special cases of aliens 
leaving for employment overseas or temporarily 
abroad for religious activities. 

Every applicant for naturalization must: 

(1) sign the petition in his own handwriting, if 
physically able to write: 

(2) demonstrate an understanding of the English 
language, including an ability to read, write, and 
speak words in ordinary usage in the English lan- 
guage (persons physically unabie to do so, and 
persons who were on December 24, 1952 over 50 
years of age and had been residing in the United 
States for 20 years are excepted: 

(3) have been a person of good moral character, 


attached to the principles of the Constitution, and 
well rao to the good order and happiness of 
the United States for five years just before filing 
the petition or for whatever other period of resi- 
dence is required in his case and continue to be 
such a person until admitted to citizenship; and 

(4) demonstrate a knowledge and understanding 
of the fundamentals of the history, and the prin- 
ciples and form of government, of the U. S. 

The petitioner also is obliged to have two wit- 
nesses who are persons of good moral character 
and citizens. These witnesses must have personal 
knowledge of the applicant’s character, residence, 
loyalty, and other qualifications. 

A person not of good moral character is defined 
as a habitual drunkard, an adulterer, a polyga- 
mist, one sexually immoral, a violator of criminal 
law, one whose income comes principally from 
illegal gambling, one convicted of 2 or more 

ambling offences, one who gave false testimony 
© avoid the terms of the law, one in prison for 
180 days or more, one convicted of murder. 


Ban on Subversives 

Naturalization is denied to any person who, 
within 10 years, has been subversive, including 
communists and others who favor a totalitarian 
form of government, and those who oppose all 
government. Except that membership in, or affili- 
ation with, a proscribed organization which was 
involuntary, or when the petitioner was under 16 
years of age, or by operation of law, or necessary 
for the purpose of obtaining employment, food 
rations, or other essentials of living, may operate 
to remove the bar to an alien’s naturalization. 
Those who requested and were granted release from 
services in, and those who deserted from, the 
Armed Forces of the United States also are barred 
from naturalization in certain instances. 

When the court grants naturalization, the appli- 
cant takes an oath of allegiance to the United 
States, obligating himself to bear arms on its 
behalf, or perform noncombatant service in the 
Armed Forces, or perform work of national im- 
portance under civilian direction, and renouncing 
his former allegiance. 


PRECAUTIONS FOR TRAVEL BY NATURALIZED CITIZENS 
Source: Passport Office, Dept. of State 


Naturalized American citizens desiring to visit 
the countries of their birth may be amenable to 
military service and other regulations there. The 
U. S. State Dept. advises such travellers to get 
specific information from the consulates of the 
countries concerned. 

If a naturalized American lives two years in 
the land of his birth without registering regularly 
with the U. S. Consul, a number of countries take 
for granted that he has given up his American 
citizenship. This is the law in Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. 

A man who evaded military service in_his 
homeland by failing to appear when called or by 
emigrating after he was enrolled, may be com- 
pelled to serve on his return, unless there are 
extenuating cireumstances. Several nations exempt 
conscripts from ‘further military service if they 
served in the armed forces of the Allies during 
World War II. Inquiry regarding status is advised. 

A Briton who wishes to become a naturalized 
American citizen is considered a British citizen 
until he makes a formal renunciation before 
British authorities. 3 

A Frenchme= wishing to become an American 
citizen must have the authorization of the 
French government any time within 15 years of 
his enrollment in the army, unless he has been 
exempted, or has a final discharge, or is over 
military age, or if he fulfilled his military obliga- 
tions in the U. S. Army during the first and 
second World Wars. An American woman who 


marries a Frenchman acquires French nationality 
unless prior to her marriage she declined it. 
Portugal will recognize American naturalization 
of a Portuguese if the latter has resided five 
years in the United States. < 


Greece regards as Greek citizens: (1) former 
Greek nationals naturalized abroad after 1914 
without authorization from Greece; (2) Persons 
born abroad of parents considered by Greece to 
have Greek nationality, even though they may 
have acquired citizenship elsewhere; (3) Greeks 
who were former subjects of Turkish territory, 
except Istanbul; (4) Greeks formerly of Istanbul 
who left before Aug. 1, 1929 without Turkish pass- 
ports. 


israel has two types of visas: visitor’s visas and 
immigration visas. A visitor’s visa is limited to 3 
mos. and may be renewed. A person who wishes 
to live in Israel permanently must obtain an 
immigration visa. This person will be required to 
give military service if a male between 18 and 49, 
inclusive, or a female between 18 and 34, inclu- 
sive, and will not be permitted to leave the coun- 
try until the service is completed. An American 
citizen who becomes a member of a foreign army 
may lose his American citizenship. Jews who 
have immigration visas acquire Israeli nationality 
by automatic operation unless they disavow any 
intention to a consul of Israel here or to the 
Israeli government. 


ee 


Customs Exemptions for Travelling Americans 


American citizens returning to the United States 
are required to declare their purchases abroad to 
the customs inspectors. This is usually done on 
blanks provided on board ship, but also may be 
done orally, if the inspector agrees. 

A resident of the United States, whether citizen 
or noncitizen, returned from Canada or Mexico 
with not more than $25 worth of objects acquired 
for personal use, may make an oral declaration. 

A resident of the United States, whether citizen 
or noncitizen, may bring back free of duty $200 
worth of merchandise acquired abroad for person- 
al or household use and not intended for sale, Gifts 


or articles intended for others are not exempt. 

Each member of a family is-entitled to the $200 
exemption, and a family may pool the total. Each 
$200 exemption cannot include more than 100 
cigars or 300 cigarettes or 3 pounds of tobacco or 
more than one gallon of alcoholic beverages. 

To gain the exemption persons must have been 
on foreign soil for at least 48 hours, except in the 
case of Mexico, where no minimum hours are re- 
quired. Exemptions cannot be claimed oftener 
than once in 30 days. 

An additional exemption of $300 per person is 
made if the stay outside the United States was for 
at least 12 days in any six-month period. 
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An optional tax table is provided. 


3,001- 4,000 | 5 


600 


tee ewes 


5,001- 7,000 3 3 
Over 7,000 4 |. < 


5,001- 8,000 5 


| 20 | 40- | 10 
Over 8,000 | 6 (1,000) (2,000) (500) 


EST areas aes 


400 


2,500 5,000 | i 


(50) (100) 


eeens ,000 2,000 | 6006 


ane | 1 { 
Ist $500|/For taxable year 19515), the tax is reduced 15%. 


| 2,000 | 2,500 400 
Rates include additional taxes: on all types of income, 
surtaxes of 23% of tax (3% permanent plus 20% for 
1950-1955); for 1951-54, 1% of earned and business in- 
come, and 3% of capital gains on intangibles, 


9,001-12,500 8 10 30 10 
12,501-20,000 13 Z (1,000) (2,000) (333) 
5% of the tax is imposed. An additional $5 tax is imposed 
on each person required to file a return, f 


10,001-15,000 4 
15,001-25,000 5 
Over 25,000 6 


7,001- 9,000 |3.5 — $90 
Qver 9,000 4-$135 


4,000 6,000 


¢ income, not merely to the 
portion of income falling within a given bracke' 


4,001- 6,000 3 
Over 6,000 4 


ahstausts Sapna ee lisseemepscll 
The rate for 1953 was 4.48%. 


2,000 300 


600 ls dO DDT sire emtiais 


Applicable 
: to 


_ New Mexico!7,...| First 10.000 20,001-1 
10,001-20.000 Over ~ 100;000, 


New York!5 ...... Over 9,000 7 


1 
2 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
North Carolinals, , 3 6,001-10,000 6 1 
000 4 Over 10,000 | 7 a ae 
- 6,000 5 ees F : 
North Dakota’ ...| First 3,000 1 6.001- 8,000 7.5 600 — 1,500 
_ **"1 3,001- 4/000 2 8,001-15,000 | 10 ~ |......... a . 
eont aro “4 Over 15,000 | 11 Ruin sae’ pelle igorene 
Oklahoma!s ......| First 1,500 1 4,501- 6,000 | 4 
1,501- 3,000 2 6,001- 7,500 5 
3,001- 4,500 3 Over 7,500 6 
Oregon7-12-16,..,.| First 500 2 3,001- 4,000 6 
B01- 1,000 | 3 4:001- $,000 | 7 | 
1,001- 2,000 4 Over 8,000 8 
2,001- 3,000 5 
South Carolina's ..| First 2,000 2 4,001- 6,000 | 4 1,000 ; 
2,001- 4,000 3 Over 6,000 5 Bae nae 
-Tennessee!0,,..... Se 6 ey ste Spa eabie Lae io from i ag 
at leas percen eir property subje pe 
dividends Tennessee ad valorem tax is au, “§ =e 
Utah............| First 1,000 1 Over 4,000 | 5 600 | 1,200 | 600 
1,001- 2,000 2 Resident taxpayers have the option of using a tax ba: 
2.001- 3.000 3 Federal net income less the amount of Federal income 
3,001- 4,000 4 tax. : a 


Vermont!é...,....| First 1,000 1.5 Over 5,000 1 5.5 500 1,000 500 

1,001- 3/000 3 ! oe ! 

3,001- 5,000 4.5 - 
Virginia2-15 ,,.... $2.3 eee Fetal. ial alone okays hase srsper + 1,000 | 2,000 200 

3,001- Ep 3 Reduction in tax depending upon State reveue yield 

Over 5,000 5 are allowed, For year 1952, the reduction was 6%. 
Wisconsin!-13-16,,.] First 1,000 : 7 14 tes 

1,001- 2,000 1,25 700) 1,320 

2/001- 3/000 1.5 ~ 0 eae 

3,001- 4,000 2.5 

4,001- 5,000 3 

5,001- 6,000 3.5 

6,001- 7,000 4 i 5 

7,001- 8,000 5 A surtax equal to normal tax less $37.50 


imposed. 


Over 15,000 | 4 | 4,500 or 8,000%4 | 500 


Dist. of Col.18,,°..| Fi 
Income from unincorporated business is taxed at 5%. — 


rst 5,000 
5,001-10,000 
10,001-15,000 


Personal exemptions and credits for dependents are allowed in the form of tax credits which are 
deductible from the amount of tax. With respect to personal exemptions, the sum in parentheses is the 
exemption equivalent of the tax credit assuming that the exemption is deducted from the lowest 
brackets. With respect to the credits for dependents, the sum in parentheses is the amount by which 
the first dependent raises the level at which a married person or head of family becomes taxable. 

2An identical exemption is allowed for.a spouse if separate returns are filed. 

8In addition, a tax credit of $5 is allowed for each dependent. 

4In the case of dependent father, mother, or grandparent, the taxpayer may take a deduction of $450 
in lieu of the $7.50 tax credit. 

5The exemptions and credits for dependents are deductible from the lowest income bracket and are 
equivalent tc the tax credits shown in parentheses. 

6An additional credit of $600 is allowed for each dependent 65 years of age or over. 

TAn identical exemption is allowed for a spouse. \ 

8A $2,000 exemption is allowed all taxpayers against salary and business income, in addition to a 
$500 personal exemption for a spouse (whose income from all sources does not exceed $2,000) and a 
credit of $400 for each dependent. With respect to income from interest, dividends, annuities, and 
net gains from sales of intangibles, the $2,000 exemption is allowed only if the total income from all 
sources does not exceed $2,000 for single persons and $2,500 for husband and wife. However, the tax on 
these three categories of income may not, reduce the taxpayer’s total income below $2,000 or $2,500, 
respectively. 

9An additional tax credit ($10 fo single persons and $15 each for taxpayer and spouse) is allowed for 
persons 65 years of age or over and for blind persons. 

10Tax applies only to interest and dividends. 

11An additional exemption.of $1,000 is allowed a married woman with separate income. 

12A tax credit of $6 is allowed taxpayers 65 years of age or over. 

18Applicable to calendar and fiscal years 1953 and thereafter. 

14The exemption is $4,500 if the spouse is a dependent. If both husband and wife file returns each is 
allowed a $4,000 exemption. 

415A standard deduction is allowed. 

8A standard deduction and an optional tax table are provided. 

47In lieu of the tax computed under these rates. resident taxpayers with Federal adjusted income of 
$10,000 or less may pay a tax of 4% of their Federal income tax computed without deduction of the 
New Mexico income tax. 


‘ 


Laws and Documents—State Sales Taxes 
State Sales Taxes; Types and Rates 


Source: Analysis Staff, Tax Division, Treasury Dept. Data of June 1, 1954 
Rates on retail sales 


Type of tax! r Rates on other sales and 
3 Pl (mat erg BAS Automobiles, 1% 
Ret eran cates’. aCe Me re 1% Wholesale sale Of feed to poul- 
, and livestock producers, and m ego ; advertising, 
std publishing, contracting, extrac and processing minerals 


timber, 1%; notel, apartment, and office rentals, storage, credit and 
collection agencies, 2%. 


1] t 
Arkansas® + «| Ret les... 2 t Lee, 2 Printing and photography, hotel, 
Sane * ane rooming house, and tourist court rentals, 2%. 
California........ Retail sales.... Ze Waal ieaterscisie 3 Se He or tor se oa eine 
Colorado. . . eerie ead cals «~~ m Ra soe, . 2 ee ss aise Met 5 '-eta seem 
Ploridatc-----.fRetasates.-0<) 8 Pad IIT Rental “of ‘living Guarters “(tor 
ess than 6 months), 1 
Georgia’......... tail sales.... 3 brs ! 3 Pes |Rental of rooms to transients 
ne Sr seerie o! than 90 moneeniee days), 3%. 
Tilinois®..... POTEAU BALCSS 61604) BS .. Bile cere caste re. fives: ofavada he watts w (ere 1 mee ota eters raveieloyeta setae 
WADE era als! eye ie a 4 1 4% 1 Dry cleani and laundering 
Sea ONS aaa “oe all other income, 1%, except income rereiyed from wholesaling, 
display advertising, and industrial processing, 14%. 
ee eeitegelces (cor pod ee aes : 3 . z Raye ase aes 
RSAGEs oioin's)oveie 6.» Ce ok ee el a in oer ee men ey nS 
lisiana.......% sales.... 2 2 Qo ee See Hotels, laundry and dry clean- 
— erie ing, automobile and cold storage, printing, and repair services to tan- 
gible personal property, 2%. 
.-|Retail sales.... 2 2 DPE evctittews ea ecile Sie ier teee 
SE Sat vibes pate a Bie eects : Sere gay 
sl General eales..;| © 2 3 | Saies of Auta milk by’ milk deat 


2 

ers, and farm tractors, 1%; wholesaling, 34%; contracting (when con- 

tract price exceeds specified amounts), 1%; extracting, and miscellaneous 
businesses (including cotton presses, gins and warehouses, hotels and 
tourist courts, laundry and dry cleaning, meat curing, phob eeey 
storage, termite and pest control services, transfer business, and specifie: 

Missouri? Retail sal di Waantaee ss ea 2 

issouri®?........ e' BRIER aie) oe SS ee Bs By We tetera. ee ee 

Mew Mexico7..... Gross receipts. . 2 | 2 2 | 2 Automobiles (including trucks, 
tractors, motorcycles), 144%; wholesaling, 4%; extracting (other than 
gas, oil, and coal) and processing natural resource products, 4%; oil 
and gas production, 244% (including the 4% regulatory tax); cutting 
timber, 4%; contracting, real estate brokers, factors, agents, profession- 
al and personal services (but not including wages and salaries) and mis- 
cellaneous businesses, 2% 


North Carolina!4. .|General sales. 
pert Dakota’. 


bay wok (Consult pages 231 and 232 for N. Y. State Taxes.) 
: 3 14 3 Poe ree Wholesaling, !/20%. 


. |Retail sales 2 2 


2 
Py a ben oo S 3 


.|Retail sales. 


. 


.|Retail sales.... 2 2 2 2 Advertising (exclusive of news- 

papers, periodicals and billboards), prong: automobile storage, hotel, 
rooming houses, and tourist camp rentals, 2%. 

Pennsylvanial. ...|Retail sales.... | SE Greens cn he PNRM nei ws ofa Sas. ss 

Rhode Island$-17, ,.|Retail sales.... 2 2 

South Carolina’, .|Retail sales.... 3 3 

South Dakota’... .|Retail sales. ... 2 2 

Tennessee........ Retail sales. ... 2 2 

OMAP cera cece ace soi Retail sales.... 2 2 

Washington..,....|Retail sales... 3 3 


1951-April 30, 1955). 
4 | Mg \Y% ee eee (Manufacturing (except flour, 
which is taxed at 144%), 14%; wholesaling, 14%; extracting, printing 
publishing, road and bridge construction, 144 %; professional and personal 
services rendered to persons (but not to personal property), and mis- 
petibnenss DURROMGE %. 


Gross receipts 20 


West Virginia,....|Retail sales... . i Nites eat. <)rane |All services except personal, 

3 professional and public utilities, 2%. 

Gross receipts, . a | 65/100 | 6 | 1,3-5.2 )M anufacturing, 39/100%; 
wholesaling, 195/1000%; extracting, 1.3 to 7.8%; contracting, 2%; all 

service businesses (not including professional services and services 


jrendered by an employee). 
Wyoming........ Retail sales.... 2 2 2 De also tales etPalens, Seis a Rtoene aeeneee 
Dist, of Col.?1,.... Retail sales... . 2 | Arn 2 | 2 lirooa and beverages for off- 
premises consumption, 1%; transient lodging, 2% 22 


iTypes of tax: (1) Retail sales—applies to sales of tangible personal property at retail or to final con- 
sumer, and, generally, to specified services such as amusements, Testauane meals, hotel rooms, and 
public utility services. (2) General sales—applies to sales of tangible personal property at both wholesale 
and retail, and, in some cases, to specified services. (3) Gross receipts—applies to sales by manufacturer, 


wholesaler, and retailer, receipts from miscellaneous services and businesses - 
pone eed Se cian ct ferrpe m pes ey a to all types of Tintneee aa perbonal jensen 
2 ¢ utilities, including transporta il i i i 
rate on sales of Industrial gas and electricity is, 1%. Om OF of) Bi 698 Dy Pip Sao ea Meee 
ae aa to all public utilities except transportation; in Missouri, to all except transportation of 
4Applies to gas, electricity, telephone, and telegraph. 
5The 3% rate applies to the period July 1, 1953 to June 30, 1 
penies Ses less Lemp are ber laen A i 
6Admissions under are exempt. Electricity, gas, water, and com 
“Applies mee public ulilties except water, g : and communications are specifically exempt. 
ilivies are exempt trom the sales tax, but are taxed at a 3% rate under a separate act 
Sales of m»tor vehicles are specifically exempt from the sales t¢ i 
is payable at the time of licensing the vehicle. ax but are subject tothe use| tex wnish 
ae AOUes 12 ease ep pnd, welen. t 
pplies to electricity and gas. Sales of motor vehicles are ex 
feet te arto tine empt from the sales tax but are sub- 
12The tax applies to sales of electricity and gas. 12a In 
poses a business receipts tax, at the rate of 4/10ths of 1 


955. The permanent rate is 2%. Meals 


addition to the retail sales tax, Michigan im- 
percent (the public utility rate is 1/10th of 1 


Laws and Documents—State Sales Taxes; Interest Laws and Rates 639 
(includin: 
and sal 


ed employees are exempt. 


professions and emt pear beed engaged in production for 
e base of the tax is gross receip 


ain or benefit. Wage earners 
minus certain deductions. A 


minimum deduction equal to 50 percent of gross receipts is allowed. An exempts of $10,000 is also 
p 


allowed. This exemption, in combination with the minimum deduction, exem: 


receipts of not more than $20. 


The tax became effective July 1, 1953 and expires 


businesses with gross 


000. 
48Applies to biJliard parlors and bowling alleys only. Admissions to theaters and other amusement 


Places are subject to a special amusements tax. 
14The maximum tax on any single article is $15. 


Sales tax. 


The tax on amusements is a license tax, based o: 
gross receipts of amusement operators, which is levied at the rate applicable to retail sales under t 


n 
he 


15Sales of motor vehicles are specificall: agence fr but a special excise tax of 2% is levied upon the 


transfer of ownership and the use of a vehicle reg: 


tered in the State. Admissions to motion pictures are 


exempt. The tax applies to all public utilities except water, transportation of freight, and transporta- 


tion of persons when the fare does not exceed 15c 


16Effective for the period September 1, 1953 to August 31, 1955. _ 


17The rate is 2% for the period June 1, 1951 through May 31, 1955. The 


Tmanent rate is 1 


%. 
18Maximum tax limitations on any single article are: $25 when sale price is not in excess of $1,500, 
$40 when it is not in excess of $3,000, and $75 when it exceeds $3,000. 
19Specifically excluded are ee strest railway fares, and freight and express, 


20A temporary surtax of 20% o 
April 30, 1955. Th 


the amount of tax is imposed for the period November 1, 1951 to 
e rate on operators of mechanical devices is 20% in the case of games of skill, or a 


combination of skill and chance, and 40% on games of chance only. Wholesale sales of wheat, oats, 


corn and barley are taxed at 1/100% 


21Meals selling 50 cents or less and transportation and communication services are exempt. 


22Effective August 1, 1954. 


Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Rates 
Source: Revised by Roger S. Barrett of Hubachek & Kelly, Chicago 


The regulation of interest rates is a form of 
police power which is generally exercised by state 
legislatures. Interest laws may be divided for con- 
venience into four classes. 


1. Statutes fixing the legal rate of interest. 
Every state has established a legal or conventional 
rate of interest which applies on judgments, on 
matured obligations, and in loan contracts in 
which no interest rate is stated. This rate is 
usually 6 per cent a year, but in some states it is 
5 per cent, 7 per cent, or 8 per cent a year. 

2. Laws fixing the maximum contract rate of 
interest. Five states—Arkansas, California, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and Texas—have constitutional 
provisions restricting the maximum contract rate 
of interest. All other states, except Colorado, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, have 
statutory restrictions upon the maximum rate of 
interest which may‘ be contracted for in the 
absence of specific statutory authorization to the 
contrary. They are generally known as the usury 
statutes. The most common maximum contract 
rates are 6 per cent and 8 per. cent a year, but a 
few states permit rates as high as 12 per cent a 
year.. Penalties for infraction range from for- 
feiture of excess interest to loss of the entire 
principal and even to imprisonment. Corporations 
are usually exempted from the protection of these 
laws. 

3, Regulatory consumer finance statutes. These 
statutes apply only to loans of small sums ($300 


2.218 on $400 portion and 8% per an- 
num on portion exceeding $400, both 
portions repaid simultaneously 


in 1916 but now often $500 or $1,000). Within 
this area they apply to all lenders not specifically 
exempted. Forty-one jurisdictions have comprehen- 
sive small loan statutes, most of which are modeled 
after the Uniform Small Loan Law drafted by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Nine of these statutes, 
however, differ substantially .from the Uniform 
Law or are inoperative because the minimum 
rate is too low. The Uniform Law requires 
those engaged in the business of iending sums 
of $300 or less at rates in excess of those 
fixed by the-usury statutes to be licensed, bonded, 
and supervised by the state banking department. 


4. Specific enabling acts. Most states specifically 
exempt certain types of lending agencies from the 
regulations of the small loan and usury statutes, 
and authorize these agencies to make higher 
charges than those allowed by the usury statutes. 
Among these are pawnbrokers, whose rates are 
restricted in some states by statute and in other 
states by municipal ordinances te charges ranging 
generally from 244 to 10 per cent a month; in- 
dustrial banks or discount companies, which are 
authorized to make charges ranging generally from 
114 to 244 per cent a month: credit unions, which 
are generally authorized to charge 1 per cent’ 
month; and banks and building and loan associa- 
tions. In a few instances, such statutory authori- 
zation has been granted to single institutions, 


The states with small loan laws and the rates of 
interest as of September 1, 1954, follow: 


State Maximum rate State Maximum rate 
(Monthly, unless otherwise stated) Nebr..... 36% per annum to $150; 30% per annum 
8% per annum $150 to $300; 9% per annum on re- 
134% mainder to $1,000 
Calit -|2 % to $100 (2% if security imsured)-||Nev...... 3% to $300, 1% on remainder to $1,500; 
38 $100 to $500; 5/6% on remainder to $5 minimum charge 
5,000 IN. Ee 2% plus $1 or $2 fee 
COO. 3% % to $150; 244% on remainder IN Siar erie 214% to $300; 44 % on remainder to $500 
Conn..... 3% to $100; 2% $100 to $300; 44% onre-||N. M..... 5% on loans of $50 or less; $1 minimum 
mainder to 500; 12% per annum after charge. On yoreer loans 3% to $150; 2% 
20 months $150 to $300; 1% on remainder to $500. 
D. of C... 1% 10% per annum 12- months after ma- 
i, +22 13245% turity and in certain other cases 
Georgia. ..|114%" ; N. ¥...../24% to $100; 2% $100 to $300; 4% on 
Hawaii. . .|3%4 % to $100; 24% on remainder remainder to $500 
Idaho... .|/3% Ohio....../3% to $150; 270 S100 “3 ana per an- 
. : n num on remainder to $1, 
Bieter Y= Pedal es os ae no eighty Sake on Wee's hor” per annum, plus various fees 
: POs arcraet A 
Ind......- 3 ae ere ion remainder to $500 Penna. ...|3% to $150; 2% to $300; 1% on remain- 
_ (Comm: der to $600; 6% per annum after 
Tee ess 3%, to oa 2% on remainder (Commis- 24 months 
sion tate .|3% 
KY bs ote te 336% to $150; 234% on remainder . .|3% to $300; 34 % on remainder to $2,500; 
La.......|3146% to $150; 244% on remainder; 8% $2 minimum charge 
per annum 12 months after maturity oe per annum plus fee of 1% per month 
Me......-|3% to $150; 24%% to $300; 14% on re- vi ee _ ; 
masse . -|24% % to $125; 24% % op remainder 
aa pees a nsOr >. 260 suntan, Wari asics -|244% (Commission rate). 6% per annum 
Ma 3% after 23 months and in certain other 
weer eee ‘0 cases 
Mass....- 2% (Commission rate);.6% per annum||/wasn.. ... 3% to $300; 1% on remainder to $500; 
one year after maturity - minimum charge of $1 
Mieh 13% to $50; 244% $50-$300; 34% on re-||W. Va..../314% to $150: 214% on remainder 
mainder to $500 Wise.....: 344% to $100; 2% to $200; 1% on re- 
Minn.....|3% mainder (Commission rate) 
RACH ess: 2.218 on loans to $400; on larger loans||Wyo...../314% to $150; 244% to $300; 1% on re- 


mainder to $1000; plus service fee of $1 
on loans of $50 or less and recording 
| fee of $1 


May 15, 1955. 


640 Laws and Documents—State Inheritance Tax Rates 


State Inheritance Tax Rates 
Source: Tax Dept. of each state 


In most of the states the inheritance tax law has been amended to correspond to the rates in the 
Federal Reverie Act, by providing that the minimum inheritance tax imposed shall in no thy be 
less than 80% of the tax imposed by the act of Congress. Most states also have reciprocal inher ce 


tax agreements. Ries 
ma 
A tax equal to the full amount of state tax 
(80%) permissible when levied by and paid to 
Alabama as a Cc! t or deduction in computing 
any eceral, Meters. Tones of 1026. with Te- 
accor o Act of Congre Hs i= 
spect to the items subject te taxation in Alabama. 
Arizona—Estate Tax 
A community property state. The first’ $100,000 
of the decedent’s part of the net estate is tax 
exempt; the remainder 80% of the Federal Basic 
Tax or Federal Credit allowed to the state. 
Arkansas—Estate Tax 
The first $100,000 of the net estate is tax 
exempt: the remainder 80% of the Federal Basic 
Tax or Federal Credit allowed to the state. 


California 
Exemption: husband $5,000; wife $24,000; minor 
child $12,000; adult child $5.000; lineal ancestor 
lineal issue, $5,000. Tax then ranges from 2% to 
i 


Baer, sister, or descendant of either, or wife 
or widow of a son or husband of a daughter there- 
of $2,000, tax then ranging from 5% to 15%. 


Uncle or aunt or descendant thereof $500, then’ 


tax ranging from 6% to 15%. 

Others panee as heirs $50, then tax ranging 
from 7% to 16%. 

Marital exemption, effective April 26, 1950. 
Property equal in amount to the clear market 
value of one half of the decedent’s separate 
property shall, if transferred to the spouse of the 
deceased, be exempt from the tax. 

Colorado 

Exemptions: wife $20,000; husband, — child, 
adopted child (if under 21 years at time of adop- 
tion), or any lineal descendant of deceased $10,- 
000; wife or widow of son, widower of daughter, 
grandparent, brother, sister, mutually acknowl- 
edged child $2,000; $500 for all others who inherit 
500 or less, but if they inherit more than $500 
hey pay on all they get. Tax ranges 2% to 
16%, according to degree of relationship and size 
of inheritance. Gonnectiout 


Net estate of any resident of the state passing to 
any parent, grandparent, husband, wife, lineal 
descendant, adopted child, adoptive parent and 
lineal descendant of any adopted child, in ex- 
cess of $10,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value, is liable to a tax of 2%, thence up to 8%. 

To the husband or wife of any child, stepchild, 
brother or sister of the full or half blood and to 
any descendant of such brother or sister in ex- 
cess of $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value, a tax of 3% then ranging to 9%; to any 
other person, corporation or association not in- 
cluded above in excess of $500 in value to and 
oe $25,000 in value 6%, then ranging to 


2%. Delaware 

Exemptions: husband or wife $20,000; parents, 
grandparents, child or descendant, son- or daugh- 
ter-in-law, or adopted child, $3,000. On excess, 
1% up to $30,000; in respect to husband and wife, 
1% up to $27,000 to others, thence up to 4%. 

To brother or sister of the whole or half blood, 
uncle, aunt, niece or nephew, grandniece or grand- 
nephew, or first cousin, $1,000. On excess, 2% up 
to $24,000 thence up to 5%. To others and to non- 
blood 5% up to $25,000, thence up to 8%. 

Other exemptions: Any property, estate or inter- 
est devised or bequeathed for charitable, educa- 
tional, library, hospital, historical or religious 
purposes or for purposes of public benefit or im- 


provement. istrict of Columbia 

Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
children by blood or legally adopted children, or 
py other lineal descendants or ancestors of the 
decedent, $5,000; on balance, to $50,000, 1%: to 
$100,000, 2% ; to $500,000, 3%; to $1,000,000, 4%; 
all over, 5%. Brother and sister of the whole or 
half blood of the decedent, $2,000; to $25,000, 3%; 
to. $50,000, 4%; to $100,000, 6%; to $500,000, 8%; 
all over, 10%. Any other person and any firm, 
institution, association or corporation other than 
those entirely exempt, $1,000; to $25,000, 5%; to 
$50,000, 7%; to $100,000, 9%; to $500,000, 12%; all 
over, 15%. Entirely exempt is property transferred 
exclusively for public or municipal purposes, to 
the United States or the District, or exclusively 
for charitable, educational or religious purposes 
within the District. All property and interest 


therein which shall pass from a decedent to the 
same beneficiary and all beneficial interests which 
shall accrue shall be united and treated as a 
single interest for determining the tax. In addi- 
tion there is a transfer tax on estate of every 
decedent who, after August 18, 1937, dies .a 


resident of the District of Columbia, also on 


estates of nonresidents dying after May 16, 1938. 


Florida 

The Estate Tax law, approved June 7, 1933, is 
designed to absorb the credit allowed by the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax Law. As applied to the estates of 
decedents of Florida, the amount of the tax is the 
difference between the credit allowed under the 
Federal law and the amount of estate or inheri- 
tance taxes paid to the states of the United 
States. The tax_upon the estate of non-residents 
of the State of Florida is an apportioned amount 
of the allowable credit under the Federal Act 
based upon the ratio of the property situate in 
Florida to the entire estate wherever situate. 
Similar provisions apply to non-residents and 
pa ok ere is an exemption of $100,000 to resi- 

ents. 


Georgia 
Eighty per cent of the amount due as Fed- 
eral estate tax which applies to estate of a person 
who may die a non-resident or to a person who 
may die a resident of the state. Exemption, 
$100,000. If the estate is not subject to the Federal 
Tax, no tax is assessed by the state. 


Idaho 

Exemptions: Widow, minor child, $10,000, others, 
$4,000; then taxable to $25,000, 2%; then up to 
$500,000, 15%. Brother, sister, descendant of same, 
daughter-in-law, son-in-law, $1,000; then taxable 
from 4% to 20%. Brother or sister of father or 
mother, or descendant of same, $500; then taxable 
from 6% to 25%. Others taxable from 8% to 
30%. All community property passing to either 
husband or wife is exempt from inheritance tax. 


Illinois 

Exemptions: Class 1—Father, mother, lineal 
ancestor, or descendant of decedent, husband, wife, 
child, wife or widow of son, husband or widower 
of daughter. Mutually acknowledged children and 
their descendants, $20,000. Brother or sister, 
$10,000. Taxable, to $50,000, 2%; $50,000 to $150,- 
000, 4%; to $250,000, 6%; to $500,000, 10%; over 
$500,000, 14%. Class 2—uncles, aunts, nieces, 
nephews and lineal descendants, $500. Taxable to 
$20,0000, 6%; $20,000 to $70,000, 8%; $70,000 to 
$170,000, 12%; over $170,000, 16%. Class 3—All 
others, except charitable, religious or educational 
bequests, which are wholly exempt, $100. Taxable, 
from 10% to $20,000 to 30% over $250,000. 


Indiana 
Exemptions: Class A—Wife, $15,000; children of 
decedent under 18 years, $5,000; others $2,000. 
Balance taxable, 1% to 10%. Class B—Brother, 
sister and their descendants, $500; balance, 5% to 
15%. Class C—All others, $100. Balance, 7% to 
20%. (Class A includes husband, wife, lineal an- 
cestor, lineal descendant, legally adopted child or 
child to whom the transfer for not less than. ten 
years stood in the mutually acknowledged rela- 

tionship of parent.) Toe 


Exemptions—Husband or wife@ $40,000; each 
child, also adopted or illegitimate child entitled 
to inherit, $15,000; father or mother, $10,000; 
grandchild or lineal descendant, $5,000. 

After exemption, graduated tax begins at 1% 
on the first $10,000, and rises to 8% on all sums in 
excess of $300,000, when the estate goes to wife, 
husband, children, father, mother or lineal de- 
scendant of the decedent. To brother, sister and 
the like tax ranges from 5% to 10%; 10% to 15% 
in the case of other heirs. 


Kansas 

Exemptions: Surviving spouse, $75,000; lineal 
ancestor, lineal descendant, adopted child or lin- 
eal descendant of sdonied child, wife or widow of 
a@ son. or husband of a daughter, $15,000; then 
taxable to $25,000, 1%, then up to 5% (except for 
Surviving spouse, when rates are one-half of those 
mentioned). Brothers or sisters, $5,000; then tax- 
able to $25,000, 3%, then up to 1215%. All others, 
no exemption; tax on first $25,000, 5%, thence up 
to 15%. When the share is less than $200 in 
excess of the exemption, and on shares less than 
$200 in amount, no tax is charged. 
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Kentucky 
An exemption of $10,000 is granted wife, infant 
and child legally declared incompetent; $5,000 is 
granted husband, child, pee heeee child adopted 
during infancy and grandchild by blood; the rest 
is taxed 2% f. Kin reasonably close has 
exemption of $1,000 before tax of 4% to 16%. 
Others, and corporations, get exemption of $500; 
full exemption is granted bequests for religious, 
educational, charitable and public purposes. Re- 
ciprocity with other states is allowed on exemp- 
tions in the latter categories. On insurance 
policies $20,000 is tax-free the aggregate. 
Louisiana 
Exemptions: Surviving spouse or direct descen- 
dants by blood or affinity, $5,000: then_ taxable, 
000 to Collateral 


All others, $500; then taxable 
$5,000, 5%; all over, 10%. Legacies and donations 


within thi 
lected where property is located.) 
Main 


e 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, adopted child, stepchild or adoptive parent, 
or grandchild who is the natural or adopted child 
of a natural or adopted deceased child of a 
decedent, provided, however, that if there be more 
than 1 such grandchild, their total exemption 
shall, per stirpes, be $10,000; then taxable to $25,- 
000 at 2%, and increasing up to 6% on excess 
above $250,000. Grandparents and other lineal 
ancestors of remoter degree, $500; then taxable to 
$25,000, 2%, and increasing up to 6% on excess 
above $250,000. Brother, half brother, sister, half 
sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, grandnephew, 
grandniece, or first blood cousins, $500; then tax- 
able to $25,000, 8% and increasing to 12%. 
others. except for purposes specifically exempt 
such as Maine charities, etc., $500; then taxable, 
to $25,000, 10% and increasing to 16%. 

Maryland 

Direct, 1%; collateral, 742%. The collateral ap- 
plies to all distributees except i odece spouse, or 
lineal descendants of decedent, and except the 
State of Maryland, or any city or county thereot. 
Bequests up to $500 for perpetual upkeep of graves 
are also exempt. Legacies or bequests up to $150 
are exempt. Joint accounts in banks, building as- 
sociations and property held jointly are taxed, the 
exemption being husband and wife not only as 
tenants by the entirety but as joint tenants as 
well. Bequests to religious, charitable or educa- 
tional institutions are tax exempt. 

Massachusetts 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, adopted child or adoptive parent, grand- 
child, $10,000; then taxable to $10,000 at. 1% and 
increasing to 9% on excess above $1,000,000. How- 
ever, if value of all property passing to any person 
named exceeds $10,000, tax is payable on full 
amount of property so passing, including first 
$10,000. All others, $1,000 exemption. M 

Lineal ancestor, except father or mother; lineal 
descendant, except child or grandchild; lineal de- 
scendant of adopted child; lineal ancestor of adop- 
tive parent; wife or widow of a son; husband of a 
daughter; to $10,000 at 2% and increasing to 11%. 
Brother, sister, half brother, half sister, nephew, 
niece, stepchild or step-parent; to $10,000 at 4% 
and increasing to 15%. All others, to $10,000 at 
6% and increasing to 15%. If value of property 
exceeds $10,000, tax is payable on full amount. 


chigan 

Exemptions: Husband or wife, $30,000 with an 
additional $5,000 to the widow for each minor 
child to whom no property is transferred. Grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, brouier, sister, wife or widow of son or 
husband of daughter, adopted child if relationship 
began at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 
tinued until decedent’s death, or any lineal des- 
cendant, $5,000. Inheritance tax is based on the 
total to each beneficiary’s interest therein and not 
to the entire estate of the decedent less exemp- 
tions, at the rate of 2% on the first $50,000, 
thence up to 8% provided that that portion of the 
property so transferred consisting of real estate 
shall be taxed at 34 of the rates specified. In all 
other cases 10% on first $50,000, then up to 15%. 

Minnesota _ f 

Wife, minor or dependent child and minor or 
dependent adopted child have exemption of $10,- 
000; after that tax rises from 1% for first $15,000, 
2% for next $15,000; 3% for $20,000, etc., to a 
maximum of 12%. Adult child, adult adopted 
child, lineal descendent of decedent and issue 
of adopted child, $5,000 exempt, then rates rise 
gradually from 1%. Husband, mutually acknowl- 
edged child or lineal issue thereof, $5,000 exemp- 
tion; father, mother or lineal ancestors, $3,000 
exemption; other relatives have exemptions of 
$250 to $1,000. Bequests for religious, charitable, 
educational and public purposes are exemot, Life 


insurance exemptions: spouse, $35,000; each child, 
$10,000; dependent parents, $5,000; others, $1,000. 
Homestead is exempt to value of $30,000 when 
passing to spouse, minor or dependent child and 
minor or dependent adopted child. 


issippi 
Tax on net estate ranges from four-fifths of 
1% for estates not in excess of $50,000, to maxi- 
mum of 16% when net estate exceeds $10,000,000. 
Value of the taxable estate is determined by de- 
ducting $50,000 from the difference between the 
deductions allowed, and the gross estate. 


Missouri 
Exemptions: Husband or wife, $20,000; insane 
and blind lineal descendants, $15,000; lineal an- 
cestor of descendant, adopted child or its descen- 
dant, or illegitimate child, $5,000; then taxable 
from 1% up to 6% on over $400,000. Brother, sis- 
ter, or their descendants, .son- or daughter-in- 
law, $500; then taxable from 3% up to 18%. 
Brother or sister of grandparents or their descen- 
dants, $100; then taxable from 4% up to 24%. All 
others, including foreign, charitable and religious 
bequests, 5% up to 30%. If less than $100 not 
taxable. Montana 
_Exemptions: Widow, $17,500; husband, $5,000; 
lineal ancestor or descendant, adopted child or 
lineal issue of adopted child, $2,000; then taxable, 
first $25,000, 2%, thence up to 8%. Brother or 
sister or descendant, son’s wife or daughter’s hus- 
band, $500: then taxable 4% to 16%. Uncle, aunt 
or.first cousin, no exemption; taxable 6% to 24%. 
Any other degree of relationship, no exemption, 
8% to 32%. All property transferred for public or 
charitable purposes within the state, is exempt. 
Nebraska 
Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
child, brother, sister, son-in-law, daughter-in-law 
lineal descendant, $10,000; then taxable, 1% on all 
excess. Uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or their lineal 
descendants, $2,000; then taxable, to $60,000, 6% 
and 9% on all excess. All other, exemption $500; ist 
pot 6%; to $10,000, 9%; to $20,000, 12%; to 
50,000, 15%; all excess over $50,000, 18%. 
Nevada 
Nevada imposes no inheritance taxes. 
New Hampshire 
Husband, wife, father, mother, child, adopted 
child and lineal’ descendent may’ inherit without 
tax. Also exempt are bequests to public institu- 
tions, charities, religious and educational insti- 
tutions in the state, or to similar bodies in other 
states that exempt them. All other property is 
subject to a tax of 812%. 
New Jersey 
Father, mother, grandparents, husband, wife, 
child, adopted child, grandchild, lineal descen- 
dent, stepchild have exemptions of $5,000; after 
which 1% tax up to $50,000, rising to 16% -on 
over $3,700,000. Brother, sister, daughter-in-law, 
son-in-law, 5% on amounts up to $300,000, rising 
to 16% on amounts over $2,200,000. Religious and 
charitable beneficiaries and state and municipal 
agencies, such as libraries, 5% on all amounts 
over $5,000. Property acquired in the estate of a 
soldier by military service is exempt, as also are 
life insurance proceeds. Any legacy of less than 
$500 is exempt. New Jersey law recognizes all 
persons as born in lawful wedlock. 
; New Mexico 
_Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
lineal descendant, legally adopted child, $10,000: 
remainder taxable at 1%, with an additional tax 
of 142% on conveyances made in contemplation 
of death. To wife or widow of son, husband or 
daughter, lineal descendant, legally adopted child, 
brother or sister, $10,000; remainder taxable at 
5%, With an additional tax of 3% for reason 
listed above. To other kindred, strangers to the 
blood, corporations, volunteer associations or so- 
cieties, $500; remainder taxable at 5%. Gifts of 
art and property to the state or subdivision 
thereof for public or charitable purposes, exempt. 


New York 

Exemptions: Up to 50% of the adjusted gross 
estate (debts and expenses having been deducted), 
on property which passes outright from a husband 
or a wife to the survivor, or to an appropriate 
trust for his or her benefit, is allowed as the 
marital deduction. 

On the net taxable estate, husband or wife have 
an exemption of $20,000; children, grandchildren, 
parents, grandparents; brothers, sisters and other 
close relatives as approved by law, $5,000. Life 
insurance payable to beneficiaries other than the 
estate (less above exemptions) not to exceed $100,- 
000, is exempt. Gifts to religious, educational and 
charitable institutions are exempt. 

Inheritance tax on net estate after allowing for 
exemptions is 1% on a vajuation up to $150,000; 
2% to $200,000; 3% to $30,000; 4% to $500,000; 
5% to $700,000; and so on up to 20% of the amount 
by which the net estate exceeds $10,100,000. 

The tax to be paid by thie executor, who collects 
from the heirs, pro rata. Though due at death a 
discount of 5% is allowed if paid within 6 months 


ee 
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North Carolina 
4 Mineat ae Oe aaa ancestors. 
; an eal is s 
eycad ahd. stepchild, $2,000; then taxable from 
%. To brothers, sisters, aunts and 
uncles of the decedent, and descendants of brothers 
and sisters, but not descendants of aunts and un- 


North Dakota 

Exemptions: Surviving husband or wife, $20,000, 
or one-half of the adjusted gross estate whichever 
is the larger but not to exceed the value of interests 
jn property received; each lineal ancestor or de- 
scendant, $2,000 (if a, minor, $5,000) then 2% up 
to $25,000, rising gradually to 23% of the amount 
over $1,500,000. Deductions for public, religious, 
charitable and Soeoa ical purposes. 


Ohio 
Exemptions: Wife or minor child, $5,000; then 
Peranie to $25,000, Ba up to 4%. =e 


taxes on net estate and transfers, to $10,000, 1%, 
then up to 10%. Value of an estate shall include 
the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 which 
shall pass to a surviving spouse or minor child, 
and shall also include excess over $20,000 of the 
amount receivable directly, in trust, or as 
annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds of life 
insurance i 8 virtue of policies under which the in- 
sured has the right to change the beneficiary ex- 
cept as to proceeds of war risk insurance, and 
Federal payments to veterans. Also included are: 
any interest of the decedent in property owned 
with others as joint tenants, tenants in common 
or tenants by the entirety, including funds or 
securities deposited with other persons or agents 
or held by beneficiary, provided that a surviving 
spouse’s share in community property shall not 
be included in the taxable estate. 
Oregon 

A $1,000 exemption applies to all estates with 
rates from 1% up to and including 15%. If bene- 
ficiary is a grandparent, parent, spouse, child, 
stepchild, lineal descendant or legally adopted 
child or their lineal descendants, no additional 
tax accrues. For a brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 
niece, nephew or any lineal descendant of the 
same, in addition to above tax a further tax 
accrues on any amount in excess of $1,000 with 
rates from 1% up to and including 20%. In all 
other cases, except to exempt benevolent, chari- 
table, religious or educational institutions, an 
additional tax accrues on any amount in excess 
of $500 with rates from 4% up to and including 
2 


5% « Pennsylvania 

Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
children, lineal descendants, legally adopted chil- 
dren, step-children or the wife or widow of a de- 
ceased son, or from the mother of an illegitimate 
child, or from any person of whom the mother 
is a lineal descendant, to such child, his wife or 
widow, and from an illegitimate child to his moth- 
er, 2% of the estate; all others, 15%. Widow’s 
exemption and the family exemption, $750. 

The transfer inheritance tax imposes a tax on 
the clear value of estate passing to direct and col- 
lateral heirs. The usual deductions for debts, 
funeral expenses and administration are allowed. 

Rhode Island 

Exemptions: Estates under $10,000. Grandparent, 
Parent, adoptive parent, husband, wife, child, 
son- and daughter-in-law, adopted child, mutually 
acknowledged child, lineal descendant, $10,000; 
then taxable to $25,000, 1%; to $50,000, 2%; to 
$250,000, 3%; on up to all over $1,000,000, 1%. 
Stepchild, stepparent, brother, sister, whole or 
half blood nephew or niece, $5,000; then taxable to 
$25,000, 2%; to $50,000, 3%; on up to all over 
$1,000,000, 8%. Others more remote, $1,000; then 
taxable to $25,000, 5%; to $50,000, 6%; on up to all 
over $1,000,000, 11%. Bequests to charitable, edu- 
cational and religious corporations, associations or 
institutions are exempt, 

5 South Carolina 

Exemptions: Husband or wife, $10,000; minor. 
child, $7,500; adult child, father or mother, $5,000; 
grandchild, $500. Then, in excess of the exemp- 
tion, taxable to $20,000, 1%, thence up to 6%. 
Lineal ancestor, lineal descendant other than 
above. brother, sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, 
wife or widow of a son, or husband of a daughter, 
$500. Then, in excess of the exemption, taxable 


ration, from $1,000 
15%. 


8%. Brothers, sisters, and 
wife or widow of a son, or husband of a daughter, 
$500; then taxable from 3% to 12%. Brother or 
sister ot father or mother, or descendant of brother 
or sister of father or mother of descendant, $200; 
then taxable from et oe Nasal B inon! then 
taxable from 5% to 7%. Bequests for e tional, 
oto charitable purposes within the state are 
exempt. 


Tennessee 
Exemption: To husband, wife, son, daughter, 


lineal ancestor or lineal descendant, legally ited 
lineal 


descendant of such adopted child 


taxable to $25,000, 1%, 


Any other reiative, 

50,000, 5%, thence up to 
5 (A maximum snes See Fin = ,000 
against that portion of esta ributable one 
or more beneficiaries of this class is allowed, pro- 


deduction shall be made on account of 
courtesy.) 


Texas 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, direct lineal de- 
scendant of husband or wife, or any direct lineal 
descendant or ascendant of the decedent, or to 
any adopted child of decedent or to husband of 
daughter, or wife of son, $25,000; balance taxable 
1% to 6%. To brother or sister of decedent or 
lineal descendant of such, $10,000, then taxable 
from 3% to 10%. To uncle or aunt of decedent 
or descendant of such, $1,000, then taxable from 
4% to 15%. Any other person or organization, 
$500, then 5% to 20%. If to religious, educa- 
tional or charitable organizations in state, be- 
quest to be used within state, all is exempt. 
to a governmental unit, national or state, it is 
the same‘as to husband or wife, provided any 
bequest to the U. S. be spent in the State of 
Texas. Bequests to persons not related to the 
deceased are subject to the tax even if the be- 
quest is to be used in the state. 


Utah 

Tax of 3% of amount by which net estate ex- 
ceeds $10,000 and not to exceed $25,000, except 
where property not exceeding $40,000 goes to hus- 
band, wife and/or children when the exemption 
shall be the amount so going not to exceed $40,000: 
5% of amount by which net estate exceeds 
$25,000 and does not exceed $75,000 except where 
property not exceeding $40,000 goes to the hus- 
band, wife and/or children when exemption shall 
be the amount so going not to exceed $40,000, but 
on the excess of $40,000 the rate is 8% of the 
amount by which net estate exceeds $75,000 and 
does not exceed $125,000. 10% of amount by which 
net estate exceeds $125,000. 

Vermont 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, child, father, 
mother or grandchild, wife or widow of a son 
or husband of a daughter, child adopted during 
minority, child of a stepchild or of such adopted 
child, or other lineal descendant, $10,000; then 
taxable bet. $10,000 and $25,000, 2%, thence up 
to 6%. All others 6% of the value in money 
of such legacy or distribution share. Exemptions 
are allowed for public, charitable, educational and 
religious purposes. Property york y owned by hus- 
band and wife nontaxable to survivor. 

Virginia 

Exemptions: Husband, mother, grandfather, 
grandmother, husband, wife, children by blood 
or by legal adoption, stepchildren, grandchildren 
and all other lineal ancestors and lineal descend- 
ants of the decedent, $5,000; then taxable to $50,- 
000, 1%, and thence to 5% on excess over $1,000, - 
000. Brothers, sisters, nephews and nieces of the 
whole or half blood of decedent, $2,000; then tax- 
able from 2% to 10%. Grandnephews and grand- 
nieces of the decedent, and all persons other than 
those mentioned heretofore, $1,000; then taxable 
from 5% to 15%. > 

Washington 

A community-property state, and hence one- 
half of the estate, after debts and expenses 
are paid, is set over to the surviving spouse 
without tax. There is also a class exemption 
of $5,000 on the net value of an estate Passing to 
any lineal ancestor, lineal descendant, husband, 
wife, stepchild or lineal descendant of a stepchild, 
adopted child or lineal descendant of an adopted 
child, adopted child of the lineal descendant, son- 


ower or 
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in-law or daughter-in-law of the decedent, plus an 
additional exemption of $5,000 for surviving spouse 
and $5,000 for each living child born prior to death 
of decedent, stepchild or adopted child, plus an ad- 
ditional exemption of $5,000 for the living descend- 


child, La stirpes. Total minimum exemption in 
any estate, $10,000. Rate of tax from 1% to 10%. 

Exemptions, in $1,000 class, in an estate passing 
to any brother or sister of decedent, from 3% to 
20%. All others without exemption, with rate from 
10% to 25%. Estates passing to certain charitable 
and religious organizations are exempt. 

West Virginia 

Exemptions: Widow or widower, $15,000; a 
child, stepchild, father or mother, $5,000; a grand- 
child, $2,500. emptions are individual and no 
beneficiary may claim any benefit of the exemp- 
tion of another. 

The tax rates on amounts not exceeding $50,000 
to each beneficiary, wife, husband, child, step- 
child, descendants of child, father or mother 
of decedent, 3%; to brother or sister 4%; to per- 
sons more distantly related, 7%; and to persons 
of no blood relation, including stranger, institu- 
tions, corporate or otherwise, 10% of net market 
value of property transferred. The tax rates range 
from 3% to 30%, according to the degree of re- 
lationship and the size of inheritance. Exemp- 
tions for usual charitable purposes. 


5 Wisconsin 

Exemptions: Widow, $15,000; husband, $5,000; 
husband of daughter, wife or widow of son, lineal 
descendants or ancestors, $2,000; brothers and 
sisters and their descendants, $500; lesser amount 
to relatives down to $100 to strangers in blood. 

Tax of 2% to husband, wife, lineal descendants; 
to uncles, aunts or their descendants, 6%. To 
all others, 8%. If estate is above $25,000 the 
above rates are multiplied as follows: $25,000 
to $50,000, 2 times on excess; $50,000 to $100,- 
000, 3 times on excess; $100,000 to $500,000, 4 
times on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on excess. 
But no such tax, however, shall exceed 15% of 
the property transferred to any beneficiary. More- 
over, the figures as to multiplication of tax refer 
to each separate beneficiary and not to the estate 
as a whole. Also an additional surtax equal to 
30% of the tax computed at the normal tax rates. 

Wyoming 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, child, parent, 
adopted child or adopted parent, brother or sister, 
$10,000; balance taxable at 2%. Grandparents, 
grandchild, half-brother or _ half-sister, $5,000; 
balance taxable at 4%. All other, excepting chari- 
table, etc., no exemption; tax 6%. Gifts for state, 
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municipal, charitable, educational or religious 
purposes or to any institution for use in the 
reservation of wild fowls or game or proceeds of 
msurance policies payable to named beneficiaries 
other than insured’s estate, entirely exempt. 


or their lin 
Primar 
tions: 


, 212 times; to $100,000, 3 times; 
over $100,000 345 Hines, primary rate. 


awaii 

Exemptions: $5,000 to a father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, grandchild, or any child adopted in 
conformity with the laws of the Territory, except 
non-residents of the U. S._ Then $5,000 to $20,000, 
115%; to $50,000, 2%; to $100,000, 242%; to $250,- 
000, 3%; over $250,000. 314%. to all others, 
except non-residents of the U. S. Then $500 to 


$100,000, 6%; over $100,000, 615%. 
the United States, the rate for each 


Exemptions: Husband or wife and children, 
grandchildren, parents, grandparents, brothers and 
sisters of deceased, $5,000 plus proportional share 
of life insurance bequested, not to exceed $10,000 
for all heirs taken together; children, $200 for 
each year under 21 years of age at time of death, 
plus $20,000 if mentally or physically disabled for 
life; other heirs, $1,000. In excess of exemption, 
taxable to $2,000, 5%, thence, by steps, to $100,- 
000, 30%, and on to all over $1,000,000, 70%. Not 
subject to tax: bequests to government units under 
the American flag—and to religious, charitable 
and public welfaré agencies not engaged in 
propaganda or lobbying. 

Virgin Islands 

Exemptions: Husband or wife, ascendants to de- 
scendants, children to parents, $200; all over 
taxable at 2%; brothers and _ sisters and their 
issue, $100; all over taxable at 8%. No exemptions 
to more distant relatives or to strangers; entire 
inheritance taxable at 14%. 


How to Make a Will 


The head of @very household and every person 
possessing. property should make a will, in order 
to guard against confusion in the disposition of an 
estate, which might deprive those nearest of kin 
of future protection. 

It is advisable to consult an attorney when mak- 
ing a will, in order to conform to revised laws. A 

_-will should be in writing, signed by the testator, or 
by some person in his presence and by his direc- 
tion, and attested by two, and in some states 
three, witnesses, who must sign the will in the 
presence of the testator. 

All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons Of unsound mind and infants. In 
civil law a minor is an infant. In New York any- 
one 18 years old or over can will personal property, 
but realty cannot be devised unless the person is 
21 or over. 

A codicil, or addition to the will, may be added 
at any timewunder circumstances similar to the 
making of 2 will. Wills should be revised pe- 
riodically to take advantage of new inheritance 
laws and changes in a family. A woman of prop- 
erty who marries must provide for her changed 
relationship in her will. 

A dower right is a widow’s right to receive dur- 
ing her lifetime one-third of all the rents and 
revenues of her husband’s lands. Dower and 
courtesy rights were abolished in New York State 
and husband and wife have equal inheritance 
rights there. Not over one-half of an estate can 
be given to charity if other heirs survive. 

Executor—An executor is named by the testator 
to supervise the distribution of the legacies. He 
may be exempted from filing a bond. The executor 
may be the surviving spouse, or an unrelated per- 
son, or a trust company. He may call on legal 
advice. He files the will in the probate court. He 
may act for a year or longer. 

Before an executor can turn an estate over to 
the heirs he must pay all debts and obligations, 
including funeral expenses, Federal, state and lo- 
pal taxes, and payments due others by contract. 
Wages are generally considered debts, when 


proved. Costs of administration must be paid be- 
fore the estate is closed. The living expenses of 
the surviving family are a direct obligation and 
are authorized by the court. Claims must be sub- 
mitted within a year and most states have a time 
limit on obligations. 

An executor can be empowered in a will to sell 
or carry on a business and to exchange, consoli- 
date or sell assets of the estate. If there is no 
ready cash available to pay the taxes, he must de- 
termine what assets to liquidate to the best ad- 
vantage of the estate. Sometimes a testator makes 
a will in days of prosperity and bequeaths more 
than his estate holds when he dies. The executor, 
with the court, must then decide what proportion 
is to be paid. This is simplified if the testator has 
willed his possessions in terms of one-half, one- 
fourth or other fractions of his estate. 

Income tax returns for three years prior to death 
are audited. During the year of administration 
the estate pays income tax. 

Trustee—A will may provide for outright dis- 
tribution of an estate, or it may designate that a 
part be set aside as a trust fund and invested, 
with interest and parts of the capital paid to the 
beneficiaries at certain intervals. 

The same person may be both executor and trus- 
tee. This also holds when a bank or trust company 
is named as both. However, the usual procedure 
is to separate the two functions. A trustee may 
control the investment of funds for a specific num- 
ber of years, but no testator may tie up his funds 
beyond the third generation. 

~Insurance is part of an estate, but many states 

allow large exemption. Insurance may be placed 
in a trust fund that is to begin operation on death 
and be administered by an insurance company. 
The amounts paid to beneficiaries are independ- 
ent of the adjustment of the estate. 

Administrator—An administrator is appointed 
by the court when a person dies intestate, meaning 
that he leaves no will. An administrator must be 
bonded. 
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644 Weather of 1954 


Dust Storms, Cloudbursts, Tornadoes—Weather of 1954 


Source: Weatherwise; United Press; National Geographic Society 
When it is evening, ye say it will be fair weather, for the sky “is red—Matthew, XVI, 2. 


Weather observers, East, West, North and South, 


and those who experienced the weather—which 


means practically everybody—say that 1954 pro- 


_yided the most erratic weather on record. It 


froze Florida garden truck. It hit the lowest 
température. It gave the East its coldest spring. 
It blew dust off the Southwest Plains and then 
slapped it down with cloudbursts, which flooded 
the Rio Grande. It walloped Long Island and 
New England with a hurricane. And 12 in. of 
snow in one day gave Chicago its worst traffic jam. 


BLOWS HOT, BLOWS COLD 


If miners in Montana were working in red 
flannel woollies in January, 1954, they must have 
jumped out of their skins. For when the warm 
chinook wind hit Helena Jan. 20 the temperature 
was 36° below zero, and two days later it was 54° 
above, a rise of 90° in 5312 hrs. Then it slipped 
to 14° below. 

At the same time, Jan. 20, all records for cold 
were broken when the U. S. Weather observer at 
Rogers Pass, Mont., 42 mi. from the Continental 
Divide (5,470 ft. alt.) reported 68° below zero, all 
his instrument would record. Verification led the 
Washington Bureau to announce it as 69.7°, and 
probably more. 

The year opened with a continuing dry spell in 
southern California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas 
and Oklahoma. Snowstorms with freezing tem- 
peratures hit western Kansas in mid-February with 
winds at 70 mph. Heavy dust storms developed. 
In February unseasonably warm weather on the 
Plains was blamed on the chinook; Oklahoma City 
reported 80° on Feb. 9; Laredo, Tex., 94° Feb. 10. 


Area of drought-damaged land in the southern | 


Plains area reached a total of 9,272,680 acres under 
active erosion Mar. 1—3,758,360 acres more than 
on Feb. 1, and slightly less than the ‘‘dust bowl’’ 
damage of the 1930's. By Mar. 25, an additional 
2,000,000 acres had been damaged. Kansas and 
Colorado were hardest hit, but drought and dust 
extended as far south as Midland, Tex. Kansas 
became the first state to receive Federal aid for 
erosion control, being allotted $200,000 on Mar. 25. 

Tornadoes in central and western Georgia, Mar. 
13-14, killed 8 persons, injured 70 and caused much 
property damage. 

A slight freeze was registered in Florida in 
March, 1954, when the Deep South suffered snow- 
fall. Jacksonville, Fla., had 4 inches. Chicago had 
12 in. Mar. 2 and Cleveland reported 20.8 in. in 


5 days. 
FROM DUST TO FLOODS 


During the first 3 months Texas had only 35% 
of normal rainfall, but by Apr. 8 rain fell in the 
Rio Grande valley, and as air from the Gulf moved 
over the plains Texas had 1 inch and Oklahoma 2 
inches of rain in 4 days. Rain also broke the 
drought in parts of Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado 
and New Mexico. Later rains in Texas precipitated 
as much as 6 in., saving much winter wheat. 

As if to repair the damage completely, the er- 
ratic weather in June inundated Texas with 
cloudbursts. Rain up to 12 in. flooded the Big 
Canyon, Pecos and Devils rivers and sent their 
waters into the Rio Grande, which rose to 62.2 ft. 
at Laredo, where a span of the International 
Bridge was swept away and part of the city flooded. 
Below Laredo the new Falcon dam held the waters 
in storage for irrigation. 

May rainfall hit New England. Boston had 18 
days of rain with 5.74 in, May 15-16, and 13.38 in. 
for the month, a record. The Androscoggin river 
in New Hampshire was flooded. 

In June heavy floods occurred on the Des Moines, 
Floyd and Raccoon rivers in Iowa. A 10-foot 
seiche (oscillation of inland sea caused by changes 
in atmospheric pressure) developed on Lake 
Michigan. 

Everywhere summer rainfall was far below 
normal and drought conditions hurt Iowa, Nebraska 
and Missouri corn, although wheat had been 
harvested before the dry spell. Lack of rain killed 
trees in New York state. July temperatures in 
Kansas hit 116°; Tulsa and Oklahoma City re- 
ported 110° to 112°; pastures dried up and farmers 
began shipping poor stock to market. 

Mid-July heat in New York, N. Y., reached 
93.9° on July 14, a record. The day before was 


92.1°. At night on the 14th the mereury dropped 
to 70° as heavy thunderstorms and winds hit the 
area, with several fatalities. . 


HURRICANE CAROL A SENSATION 


Hurricane Carol, which hit Long Island and 
eastern New England Aug. 30, 1954, with insuffi- 
cient warning, was the weather sensation of the 
year in the East. The practice of weather ob- 
servers of giving names to alphabetical designa- 
tions for storms struck the popular imagination. 

Hurricane Carol was charted northeast of- the 
Bahamas Aug. 26, moving 65 to 110 mph. By Aug. 
29 it was off North Carolina and as it passed Hat- 
teras it lost force and appeared to be going out 
to sea. By Aug. 30 it was moving at 10 to 20 
mph. When it seemed to be headed for Long 
Island the U. S. Weather Bureau issued a gale 
warning, which designated a storm less severe 
than a hurricane. At 5 a.m. Aug. 31 the Bureau 
forecast high tides and shore gales from eastern 
Long Island to Nantucket. 

Soon the hurricane was tearing down trees, 
swamping beach cottages, piling up boats and 
wrecking power lines. It damaged Providence, 
R. I., Buzzards Bay and Cape Cod, and eastern 
Massachusetts, reaching 105 mph at Providence, 
100 mph at Boston, 78 mph at Portland, Me. It 
diminished over Canada. Deaths were 70 or more, 
losses $500,000,000. A casualty was the steeple 
of Old North Church, Boston, reputed to be the 
spot where Paul Revere’s signal lanterns were 
displayed in 1775, but an earlier steeple had been 
blown down in 1804. 

When a new hurricane, designated Edna, devel- 
oped off Hatteras Sept. 10 warnings were ready. 
It veered off the Atlantic states to strike Maine 
and Canada with severity. In Maine 9 were killed 
and millions were lost in property. In Nova Scotia 
the apple crop was destroyed. Hurricane Hazel, 
Oct. 15-16, less powerful than Carol, threw down 
many trees on the Atlantic seaboard, and de- 
stroyed a century-old pecan tree on George Wash- 
ington’s estate of Mount Vernon and a linden 
tree just as old on the White House grounds in 
Washington. 

In New Mexico, Oct. 7, a flash flood on the 
Pecos river killed 4. 

October 9-11 the weather took an unexpected 
turn in Chicago, when a sudden rainfall of 6.72 
in. caused the Chicago river to overflow its banks 
and inundate basements, with 18 deaths and 
heavy damage. 

The United States Court of Appeals in St. Louis 
ruled that the U. S. Weather Bureau can not be 
sued for forecasts that prove incorrect. The suits 
blamed damage on forecasts of flood stages on 
re Missouri River at Kansas City, Mo., during 

BAD WEATHER. IN EUROPE 


Europe’ had a cold spring, gales and floods in 
1954. Heavy snow in the Alps brought avalanches 
that killed 149. The National Geographic. Society 
reported that monsoon rains in East Pakistan and 
Assam, and along the Brahmaputra river, con- 
tinued beyond 40 days and 40 nights, and made 
an estimated 20,000,000 homeless. Cherrapunji, 
on the east slope of the Khasi Hills in Assam, 
recorded 684 inches of rain the first 9 mos. of 


1954, Its top is 900 imches for one year, the 
world’s record. 


AMATEURS MAY COOPERATE 


Amateur weather observers can be helpful to the 
U. S. Weather Bureau in studying storms. The 
Bureau will welcome reports on tornadoes, thun- 
derstorms and windstorms that do extensive dam- 
age, and hailstorms, whenever the hailstones are 
over 44 inch in diameter. 

The Bureau suggests that the observer make 
separate reports for each storm, and note (1) date 
and hour of beginning and ending; (2) location 
and direction; (3) length and width of storm 
path; (4) appearance of clouds; (5) number of 
funnel clouds in a tornado and whether they 
touched the ground; (6) description of damage; 
(7) number of deaths and injuries. 

The report, with name and address of the Oob- 
server, should be sent to the U. S. Weather Bureau, 
Climatological Services Division, Washington, D. C. 


Laws and Documents—Federal Income Tax Law 


REVISED FEDERAL 


INCOME TAX LAW 


New Internal Revenue Code for Individuals, Estates and Gifts 


The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 was enacted as Public Law 591 by the 83rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
and approved by the President Aug. 16, 1954. It constitutes a major revision of the Internal Revenue 
Act of 1939 and amendments, and contains numerous changes in income tax provisions that apply to 
returns for 1954, to be filed in 1955. It is published as Vol. 68A of the U. S. Statutes at Large and is 
distributed by the Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


The following resume is based on the foregoing volume, on Internal Revenue Code of 1954 Explained 


(Commerce Clearing House, Inc.) distributed by the Guaranty Trust Co., New York, and the Concise 
Explanation of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (Prentice-Hall, Inc.). 


WHO FILES REPORTS AND HOW 

Who Must File—As formerly, every citizen with 
a gross income of $600 or more must file an income 
tax report. A new provision is that anyone who 
has attained the age of 65 before the close of 
the taxable year must make a return only if his 
or her gross income is $1,200 or more. 

What Form to Use—Form 1040A is a card, for 
persons whose income is less than $5,000 and con- 
sists of wages reported on withholding slip, and 
not more than $100 from other sources. The In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau will figure the tax and 
send a bill or a refund. 

Short Form 1040 may be used by persons whose 
income of less than $5,000 comes from diverse 
sources and who wish to enter deductions and 
eredits, and figure their own tax. 

Long Form 1040 is used by those whose non- 
business deductions are more than 10% of income, 
and by all whose income is $5,000 or over. The 
taxpayer may take the standard deduction (10% 
of income but not more than $1,000) or itemize 
and claim the deductions. 

DATES FOR FILING RETURNS 

April 15, instead of Mar. 15, is new date for 
filing tax return by individuals using calendar 
year, and for payment of tax or of first quarterly 
installment of the estimated tax. Other install- 
ments to be paid June 15, Sept. 15 and Jan. 15. 

April 15 is new date for filing declaration of 
estimated tax. Amended declarations may he 
filed June 15, Sept. 15 and Jan. 15. 

A final return may be filed Jan. 31, instead of 
Jan. 15. Farmers may file a final return Feb. 15 
instead of Jan. 31. Persons computing by fiscal 
year, estates, partnerships and trusts also may file 
one month later than formerly. 


JOINT RETURN 

A husband and wife may make a single return 
jointly, even if one has no income personally. 
Their tax will be twice the tax imposed if the 
income were cut in half. This is the old law. 

A new provision stipulates that if one spouse 
dies, the survivor may file a joint return for the 
first two taxable years following, provided he or 
she also was able to file a joint return the year 
of the death, and maintains in the household a 
home for a dependent child or stepchild. If the 
taxpayer remarries before the end of the taxable 
year these privileges are lost. An individual 
legally separated from spouse by divorce or sep- 
arate maintenance is not considered married. 


ESTIMATED TAX 

Many persons who earn less than $5,000 need 
not file an estimate for 1955 and after under the 
new law. Estimates are required from (1) Every 
single individual who expects to earn over $5,000 
with not more*than $100 not subject to withhold- 
ing; (2) every head of a household or surviving 
spouse who expects to earn over $10,000; (3) every 
married couple who file a joint return and expect 
to have an aggregate of $10,000 income; (4) Any- 
one who expects to earn more than $100 from 
sources other than wages, who must file a return 
if income is expected to exceed $600, multiplied by 
the number of exemptions claimed, plus $400. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION 

Personal exemption, $600, unchanged. 

Every individual has an exemption of $600, to be 
deducted from gross income. A husband and a 
wife are each entitled to a $600 exemption. A 
person 65 or over gets another exemption of $600. 
A blind person gets another exemption of $600. 
These are unchanged from the former law. 

Exemption for dependents, over one-half of 
whose support comes from the taxpayer, is $600, 
and now applies to child, stepchild or adopted 
child under 19; also to child, stepchild or adopted 
child who put in 5 mos. or more as full-time 
student at a recognized college or at farm training 
under educational supervision. This also applies 


to any non-relative if a member of the tax- 
ees household and having his principal abode 
ere. 

The taxpayer gets the exemption for a de- 
pendent student even if the student earns part of 
his way, provided the taxpayer pays over half of 
the student’s expenses. If the student gets a 
scholarship, this is not counted as earnings. This 
provision replaces the former regulation, which 
cancelled the exemption if the student earned $600. 

WITHHOLDING TAXES 

Every employer paying wages must deduct a tax 
equal to 18% of the amount by which the wages 
exceed the number of withholding exemptions, 
multiplied by the amount of one such exemption. 
This is a decrease from 20% of former years. 

The employee must give his employer the num- 
ber of his exemptions. If the employee has more 
than one exemption, he multiplies the number by 
the one exemption, which is designated as follows 
for the payroll period: z 

Weekly, $13; biweekly, $26; semimonthly, $28; 
monthly, $56; quarterly, $167; semiannually, $333; 
annually, $667; daily, $1.80. 


SUPPORT OF DEPENDENT CHILD 

A woman, a widower or a man legally separated 
or divorced, who cares for a child that is either 
under 12 or handicapped, may deduct $600 for ex- 
penses for care of dependent if taxpayer has to 
work. No deduction is allowed for payments to 
another dependent as compensation. 

If a wife is working, the deduction is allowed 
only if she and her husband file a joint return. 
If their adjusted gross income exceeds $4,500, the 
$600 allowed will be reduced by the amount above 
$4,500. If the husband is incapable of self-support 
because handicapped, the limitations do not apply. 


LIFE INSURANCE 

Life insurance paid to survivors is not taxed. 
It becomes part of the gross estate if it is paid 
to the estate, or if the owner at his death possessed 
any of the ‘‘incidents of ownership,’’ including a 
reversionary interest exceeding 5% of the value 
ns the policy, or had reserved a power of disposi- 

on. 

Interest on life insurance left with the insurance 
company and paid to survivors at intervals is tax- 
able as received. Formerly, if the life insurance 
was paid in fixed installments, the installment was 
tax-exempt. Under the new law, if any interest is 
part of the installment payment, that interest is 
taxed, except that the surviving spouse (husband 
or wife) has an exemption of $1,000 in addition to 
the principal. 

Under the former law, the proceeds of a4 policy 
were considered part of the insured’s estate, if he 
had paid the premiums, even if ownership of the 
policy was elsewhere. Under the new law this 
limitation is removed. The insured must, however, 
have no interest whatsoever in the policy. 


DIVIDENDS 

The first $50 in dividends need not be reported. 
If husband and wife both receive $50 their joint 
return need not report the first $100. For divi- 
dends received after July 31, 1954, a credit of 4% 
may be entered, provided it does not exceed 2% of 
the taxable income for 1954 and 4% of taxable 
income for years after 1954. 

The law excludes dividends from tax-exempt 
corporations, mutual savings banks, building and 
loan associations and several other categories speci- 
fied in Sec. 116. 

Dividends paid in stock or in stock rights are 
exempt from tax, except when paid in place of 
preferred stock dividends of the current or pre- 
ceding year, and not part of recapitalization, or 
when the stockholder has an option to take stock 
or property. 

DEDUCTIBLE MEDICAL EXPENSES 

Expenses for medical care, not compensated for 
by insurance or other payment, are deductible by 


<i 
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‘ Tax Rate Schedule 
Pet BAR eh ee OF HOUSEHOLD 


If you are an unmarried head of a household use special tax table below. 


If ny rete income is: 
OUOVEL)S2:000 i wo abc aa! see reean el eien es 
Over $2,000 but not over 
Over $4,000 but not over 


Over $6,000 but not over 
Over $8,000 but not over 
Ov 10,000 but not over 
Over $12,000 but not over 


6,000 
Over $16,000 but not over 18,000 


Over $18,000 but not over Hominy TR's ep emine eae oF 


$20,000 but not over 
Over Sono but not over $26, 


Over $26,000 but not over $32,000.-............. 


32,000 but not over 
$38'000 but not over $44,000 


$ 
Over $80,000 but not over 


$90,0' 
er $90,000 but not over $100,000............... 
over $100,000 but not over $150,000............... 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000............... 
ERPSEMA ONTO: COO) Chet steer ols oy oliainsc one oiodm oven uw ye ond aie es emer waa 


Over $44,000 but not over $50,000............... 
50,000 but not over $60,000..............- 
Over $60,000 but not over $70,000............-.-.. 
70,000 but not over gant Sr eens ais =e 


The is: 

20% St the taxable income 
$400, plus 22% of excess over 000 
, plus 26 excess over ,000 
$1,360, plus 30% of excess over ,000 
1,960, plus 34% of excess over 8,000 
,640, plus 38% of excess over $10,000 
.400, plus 43% of excess over $12,000 
$4/260, plus 47% of excess over $14,000 
$5,200, plus 50% of excess over $16,000 
ene ie $6,200, plus 53% of excess over $18,000 
eee $7,260, plus 56% of excess over ,000 
aS eas $8,380, plus 59% of excess over 000 
2 eee $10,740, plus 62% of excess over $26,000 
haha Paes 14,460, plus 65% of excess over $32,000 
Rate sae $18,360, plus 69% of excess over reine 
Si svar ees $22, , Dlus 72% of excess over ,000 
En $26,820, plus 75% of excess over $50,000 
Boob Senses $34,320, plus 78% of excess over $60,000 
His cbeinni- $42,120, plus 81% of excess over $70,000 
Bs ieee $50,220, plus 84% of excess over $80,000 
<b.e uatteate $58,620, plus 87% of excess over $90,000 


Arthas 5c $67,320, plus 89% of excess over $100,000 
sapien pos $111,820, plus 90% of excess over $150,000 
Miata “aire a $156,820, plus 91% of excess over $200,000 


FOR HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD ONLY- 


If the taxable income is: 
Not over $3,000 


Over $2,000 but not over 
Over $4,000 but not over 
Over $6,000 but not over 
Over $8,000 but not over 


Over $10,000 but not over 
Over $12,000 but not over 
$14,000 but not over 
Over $16,000 but not over 
$18,000 but not over 
Over $20,000 but not over 
Over $22,000 but not over 
Over $24,000 but not over 
Over $28,000 but not over 
Over $32,000 but not over 
$38,000 but not over 
Over $44,000 but not over 
50,000 but not over 
Over $60,000 but not over 
Over. $70,000 but not over 


Over $ 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000............... 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000............... 


Over $200,000 but not over $300,000..... 


PURSE MRE) ns bro utindioes oss clewe a Seba aegs 


The tax is: 

20% of the taxable income 

$400, plus 21% of excess over $2,000 

$820, plus 24% of excess over $4,000 
$1,300, plus 26% of excess over $6,000 
$1,820, plus 30% of excess over $8,000 
$2,420, plus 32% of excess over $10,000 
$3,060, plus 36% of excess over $12,000 
$3,780, plus 39% of excess over $14,000 
$4,560, plus 42% of excess over $16,000 
$5,400, plus 43% of excess over $18,000 
$6,260, plus 47% of exeess over $20,000 
$7,200, plus 49% of excess over $22,000 
. _ $8,180, plus 52% of excess over $24,000 

$10,260, plus 54% of excess over $28,000 

$12,420, plus 58% of excess over $32,000 
315,900, plus 62% of excess over $38, 
319,620, plus 66% of excess over 
$23,580, plus 68% of excess over $50, 
$30,380, plus 71% of excess over- $60,000 

37,480, plus 74% of excess over $70,000 
$44,880, plus 76% of excess over $80,000 
$52,480, plus 80% of excess over $90, 
$60,480, plus 83% of excess over $100,000 


5 , D. 
Serax eee $101,980, plus 87% of excess over $150,000 
es to $145,480, plus 90% of excess over $200,000 
Sie Rohe $235,480, plus 91% of excess over $300,000 


taxpayer, spouse or dependent if over 3% of ad- 
justed gross income. If taxpayer or spouse are 
over 65 this limitation is not enforced, but applies 
only to dependent. 

Medical care includes diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention of disease or affecting any structure or 
function of the body, and amounts paid for acci- 
dent or health insurance. 

Medicine and drugs may be included only if 
aggregate for them exceeds 1% of adjusted gross 
income. 

In travel for medical purposes only transpor- 
tation may be charged, not board and lodging. 

Deductions for medical care must not exceed 
$2,500 multiplied by the number of exemptions 
allowed taxpayer (other than those related to age 
or blindness). Maximum deductible is $5,000 if tax- 
payer is single, not head of household, not.surviv- 
ing spouse, nor filing separate return though mar- 
ried, and $10,000 if taxpayer files joint return, or 
is head of household, or a surviving spouse. 

Medical expenses for a decedent paid by his 
estate within one year after his death are treated 
as expenses of the taxpayer. 

Medical and hospital benefits provided by the 
employer are exempt from individual income tax. 
Wages paid in place of such benefits are exempt 
up to $100 a week. 

DEDUCTIONS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 

The new law has increased the amount which 
an individual may contribute. Any church or con- 
vention or association of churches, any educational 
organization supported by religious bodies or the 
public, and any organization providing medical 
or hospital care, medical research and education 
or agricultural research, may receive contributions 
up to 10% of the taxpayer’s adjusted gross income; 
in addition the taxpayer may give 20% of his ad- 
justed gross income to other charitable purposes. 
nes the total allowable is 30%, if properly allo- 
cated. 

The limitation does not apply to a tax 
who in the taxable year and in 8 out of tO pre 


ceding years paid contributions and income taxes 
that exceeded 90% of taxable income. 

Added to organizations approved for contribu- 
tions are non-profit cemeteries and burial com- 
panies. 

No deduction for charity is allowed if the tax- 
payer makes a grant in trust by. which he retains 
a reversionary interest in grant or income ex- 
ceeding 5% of the value of the grant. 

INTEREST 

All interest paid or accrued on indebtedness is 
deductible. 

If personal property is bought under a contract 
providing for payment by installments, and in 
which carrying charges are stated but interest is 
not ascertainable, then payments are held to in- 
clude interest equal to 6% on unpaid balance. 

PROVISIONS FOR SERVICE MEN 

Members of the Armed Forces below rank of 
commissioned officer do not pay tax on pay re- 
ceived while in a combat zone, nor while they 
are in hospital as the result of serving in a 
combat zone. ; 

They do pay tax on army pay if it was received 
for service outside a combat zone. If they serve 
part time in a combat zone and part time else- 
where, they pay tax for the latter service. 

A commissioned officer has an exemption of 
$200 a month army pay while in a combat zone. 
Korea has been designated a combat zone. 

There will be no tax on payment received for a 
telephone or radiophone message originating from 
& member of the Armed Forces in a combat zone. 

PRIZES AND AWARDS 

All prizes and awards must be reported in 
gross income, except when received without action 
by the recipient, such as entering a contest or 
assuming obligations for future services. Such 
prizes may be given by religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, educational, artistic, literary or civic agen- 
cies. (Nobel and Pulitzer prizes hereafter are 
exempt.) 


Also excluded from gross income is any amount 
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received as a scholarship at an educational in- 
stitution, or a fellowship grant with money for 
research and clerical expense. If the recipient 
of either is a candidate for a degree and is paid 
for part-time work outside, he must report the 
latter, but if such work is a condition for the de- 
gree he need not report it. 

All prizes won in radio and television contests, 
such as give-away programs, must be reported, 


DEDUCTIONS FOR, SALESMEN 


An employee may now take the standard deduc- 
tion and deduct as well the following: transpor- 
tation, except commuting; automobile expense, in- 
cluding gas, oil and depreciation; however, meals 
and lodging are deductible as traveling expense 
only if the employee is away overnight. 

An outside salesman—a salesman who works 
full-time outside the office, using the latter only 
for incidentals—may, under the new law, deduct 
both the standard deduction and his business 
expenses, 


- 
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RETIREMENT CREDIT 


A credit of 20% for retirement income up to 
$1,200 included in gross income is allowed to per- 
sons over 65. Persons under 65 and retired under 
a public retirement system (firemen, policemen, 
teachers, federal employees) get a credit on up to 
$1,200 of pensions and annuities given by the sys- 
tem, but not on dividends, interest and rent. Not 
included in public systems are funds for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. Any pension or annuity 
received under the Social Security Act or the Rail- 
road Retirement Act reduces the $1,200. Compen- 
sation in excess of $900 received by an individual 
under 75 will reduce the $1,200. 


ANNUITIES | 


Deductions based on life expectancy will be 
taken into account hereafter in tax on annuities. 
Under the new law deductions will continue to 
apply ae after the investment has been re- 
covered. 


Corporation Taxes 


Normal Tax: On normal tax net income the 
rate is 30%. After Mar. 31, 1955, the rate is set 
at 25%. 

Surtax: Surtax net income tax rate is 22% on 
net income over $25,000. 

Excess Profits Tax: The maximum excess profits 
tax rate is 18% of the excess profits net income. 

Pay-as-you-go Tax: Effective for calendar year 
1955 and after, corporations which expect to pay 
over $100,000 tax must file an estimated tax re- 
port by September 15, while those on a fiscal-year 
basis must file a report on the 15th day of their 
9th month. The tax liability will be the expected 
tax minus $100,000. Payments will be in install- 
ments at three-month intervals, so graduated 
that by 1960 corporations will be entirely on a 


pay-as-you-go basis, paying 25% of the current 
tax every three months. 

Net operating losses may be applied against 
profits for 8 years instead of 7. The carry-back 
provision, applying losses against profits in prev- 
ious years, is increased to 2 years from one. 

Deduction for depreciation may be as much 
as two-thirds of the cost of the new plant and 
equipment in the first half of the plant’s use- 
ful life, instead of over its entire life. 

Partnerships with no more than 50 members 
in trading, as distinguished from: professional or 
brokerage activities, may pay taxes as do corpora- 
tions at the maximum rate of 52%, instead of 
the former payment as individuals at a maxi- 
mum of 91%. 


Federal Estate Tax 


An estate tax return must be filed for every 
citizen and resident of the United States whose 
gross estate, including life insurance, exceeds 
$60,000 in value at the time of his death. The tax 
must be paid within 15 mos. from the legacies. A 
non-resident, not a citizen, must file a return if 
his gross estate in the U. S. exceeds $2,000 in 
value. 

The former law allowing an exemption of $100,- 
000 under certain conditions has been revised to 
permit credit for state death taxes, according to 
a graduated table. An estate is also allowed 
deductions for funeral expenses, administration, 
claims, and bequests to religious, charitable and 
fraternal organizations or to government agencies 
for the public welfare. 

Under the former code, life insurance proceeds 
were taxable in the insured’s estate if he had paid 
the premiums, or had retained ‘‘incidents of 
ownership,’’ such as the right to change henefi- 
ciaries, or borrow money on the policy. The new 
code says life insurance payable to named bene- 


ficiaries is not to be included in the gross estate 
if the insured retained no reversionary interest 
that exceeded 5% of the value of the policy. 

The marital deduction allowed in the former 
law is extended in the new code. The value of 
the taxable estate ‘‘shall be determined by de- 
ducting from the value of the gross estate an 
amount equal to the value of any interest in prop- 
erty which passes or has passed from the decedent 
to his surviving spouse.’’ Thus the deduction 
applies when the surviving spouse has a right to 
the income for life from all or only a part of the 
property, as well as power to appoint all, or the 
part in which the survivor has income rights, 
whether or not the property is held in trust. If 
the spouse has control only over part, the deduc- 
tion is limited proportionately. 

Estates of members.of the Armed Forces who 
die during induction, or as the result of wounds 
and diseases incurred in the line of duty, or are 
killed in a combat zone, are entitled to a special 
exemption, 


FEDERAL ESTATE TAX RATE SCHEDULE 
The tax shown is the amount payable on net estates of the decedent, citizen or resident of the 
United States after allowing for the specific exemption of $60,000 and deductions for debts, expenses, 
charitable, marital deductions and credit allowance for State death taxes. 


Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 


$10,000 but not over 
$20,000 but not over 
$30,000 but not over $40,000 
$40,000 but not over 
$50,000 but not over $60,000 
$60,000 but not over 
$100,000 but not over 
$250,000 but not over 
Over $500,000 but not over 
$750,000 but not over 
$1,000,000 but not over 
$1,250,000 but not over 
$1,500,000 but not over 
Over $2,000,000 but not over 
$2,500,000 but not over 
Over $3,000,000 but not over 
$3,500,000 but not over 
$4,000,000 but not over 
Over $5,000,000 but not over 
$6,000,000 but not over ; 
$7,000,000 but not over $8,000,000. 
$8,000,000 but not over $10,000,000. 


Over 
MVer S10;000,000 5 90 ve vcwrc to ctl cree vee eee ne es 


| 21:$67088;200, plus 77% 


The tax shall be: 
5% of the taxable estate 
$150, plus 7% of excess over 
$500, plus 11% of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess over 
9, of excess over 
$20,700, plus 30% of excess over 
65,700, plus 32% of excess over 
$145,700, plus 35% of excess over 
of excess over 
é of excess over 
$423,200, plus 42 & of excess over $1,2. 
5% of excess over 
$753,200, plus 49% of excess over 
$998,200, plus 53% of excess over 
. $1,263,200, plus 56% of excess over 
. $1,543,200, plus 59% of excess over $3,500,000 
. $1,838,200, plus 63% of excess over 
. $2,468,200, plus Sif of excess over 
. $3,138,200, plus 70% of excess over 
4 rae pas 33% of excess over See 
. $4,568,200, plus % of excess Over $8, L 
7 of excess over $10,000,000 


A 
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Federal Gift Tax 


Any citizen or resident who within the year 
makes gifts in excess of $3,000 to any one indi- 
vidual, or any gift of a future interest regardless 
of value, must file a gift tax return before Apr. 
15 of the following year. An exemption of $30,000 
is allowable, and this may be taken all at one 
time or spread over a number of years. 

The new code has revised the former restriction 
on future interest. A gift for the benefit of a 
minor who gets the unused portion when he be- 


com: f age is exempt. If the minor dies before 
esacting/re age, the gift must pass to his estate 
or to persons he designates, if the exemption is 


community property. 


FEDERAL GIFT TAX RATE SCHEDULE 


If the taxable gifts are: 


PPR OVEL BOLO sia oe woelc ancjvie ce baie eis seble same sie 
Over $5,000 but not over $10;000:. v-.,<.. 7.) 
Over $10,000 but not over $20,000 sci: 
Over $20,000 but not over $30,000........- 
Over $30,000 but not over $40,000......... 
Over $40,000 but not over $50,000.....-...- 
Over $50,000 but not over $60;000- = 8 
Over $60,000 but not over $100,000......... 
Over $100,000 but not over $250,000......... 
Over $250,000 but not over $500,000......... 
Over $500,000 but not over $750;000.......... 


Over $750,000 but not over $1,000,000......... 
Over $1,000,000 but not over $1,250,000......... 
Over $1,150,000 but not over $1,500,000......... 
Over $1,500,000 but not over $2,000,000......... 
Over $2,000,000 but not over $2,500,000......... 
Over $2,500,000 but not over $3,000,000............ 
Over $3,000,000 but not over $3,500,000 -....... 
Over $3,000,000 but not ober $3,500,000......... 
Over $3,500,000 but not over $4,000,000. ....... 
Over $4,000,000 but not over $5,000,000......... 
Over $5,000,000 but not over $6,000,000......... 
Over $6,000,000 but not over $7,000,000........... 
Over $7,000,000 but not over $8,000,000........... 
Over $8,000,000 but not over $10,000,000......... 
TOV DESL OS OOO O00 cae ile cite sive e e alee mieitbere eit gitiens © oon 


ee $3,600, plus 1614 % of excess over $40,000 
tiv $5,250, plus 1834 % of excess over $50,000 
BSS $7,125, plus 21 % of excess over 
... $15,525, plus 224%4% of excess over 
... $49,275, plus 24 % ofexcessover $250,000 
... $109,275, plus 2614% of excess over 
... $174,800, plus 2734 % of excess over 
... $244,275, plus 2914% of excess over $1,000,000 
... $317,400, plus 314% of excess over $1,250,000 
... $396,150, plus 3334 % of excess over $1,500,000 
... $564,900, plus 3634 % of excess over $2,000,000 


The tax shall be: 


...  2%% of the taxable gifts 

... $112.50, plus 434% of excess over 
bate $375, plus 814% of excess over 
ate $1,200, plus 104% of excess over $20,000 


$2,250, plus 134% of excess over 


$748,650, plus 3934 % of excess over $2,500,000 


... $947,400, plus 42 % of excess over $3,000,000 
... $947,400, plus 42 % of excess over $3,000,000 
...$1,157,400, plus 44144 % of excess over $3,500,000 
. ..$1,378,650, plus 4714 % of excess over $4,000,000 
...$1,851,150, plus 5044 % of excess over $5,000,000 


. $2,353,650, plus 5244% of excess over $6,000,000 
. $2,878,650, plus 5434 % of excess over $7,000,000 


. ..$3,426,150, plus 57 % of excess over $8,000,000 
. .-34,566,150, plus 5734 % of excess over $10,000,000 


Excise 


A tax of 10% is imposed on the retail price of 
jewelry, pearls, precious and semi-precious 
stones and imitations, articles ornamented with 
precious metals or imitations, watches, clocks, 
gold, silver and plated hollow and flatware, opera 
glasses, field glasses, lorgnettes. Exempt are 
articles used for religious purposes, surgical in- 
struments, frames for spectacles, watches for the 
blind, and essential parts for fountain pens, 
pencils, pipes and buttons and insignia for the 
uniforms of Armed Forces. 

Also a tax of 10% is imposed on articles made of 
fur, or of which the value of fur is 3 times that 
of the next most valuable material; also on the 
retail price of perfumes, cosmetics, toilet prepara- 
tions, except those to be applied on babies. Also 
10% on the retail price of luggage, handbags, 
brief cases, wallets, purses, card cases. 

A tax of 2 cents a gallon is imposed on retail 
sales of diesel fuel, benzol, naphtha, liquefied 
petroleum gas used to propel a motor yehicle, 


Taxes 


motor boat or airplane, until Apr. 1, 1955. On and 
after Apr. 1, 1955, the tax will be 14% cents a 
gallon. 

A tax of 2 cents a gallon is imposed on gasoline 
sold by a producer or importer of gasoline, until 
Apr. 1, 1955, when the tax becomes 144 cents a 
gallon. 

Tax on admissions: 1 cent for each 10c or 
major fraction on all charges of over 50c; 1c for 
each 5c or major fraction for horse and dog rac- 
ing; opera house box tax, 10%; race track box, 
20%. Roof gardens, cabarets, 20% on sales. Ex- 
empt are religious, educational and charitable 
entertainments, including those by war veterans 
or profiting police and firemen‘s disability funds. 
College games are exempt if profits go entirely 
to the institutions or to hospitals for crippled 
children. Wrestling matches, prize fights, are 
not exempt, but there are certain exemptions for 
rodeos. Swimming pools are exempt if operated 
by governmental agencies. 


United States Per Capita Income, 1953 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce, United Press 


The per capita income in the United States in 
1953 reached $1,709, the highest mark recorded, 
according to a study published by the Dept. of 
Commerce Aug. 22, 1954. This was an increase 
of 4% over the 1952 mark of $1,644. The figure 
was determined by dividing the gross income to 
individuals of $270,577,000,000 by the estimated 
population of 1953. Individual income comes from 
wages, pensions, life insurance payments, sal- 
aries, rents, and the proceeds of farms and un- 
incorporated business. Gross income is income 
before taxes, which lower the amount actually 
Tetained by the individual citizen to about $1,553. 

When considered by states, a number had per 
capita income larger than that reported for the 
country as a whole, Delaware led with $2,304 
per capita gross income; other states with over 
$2,000 income were Connecticut ($2,194); Nevada, 
$2,175; New York, $2,158; New Jersey, $2,095; 
Tlinois, $2,088; California, $2,039 and Ohio, $2,012. 
Pennsylvania and Washington reported $1,822 


and Massachusetts $1,812. The lowest per capita 
income was Mississippi, $834. 

National, state and local governments spent 
nearly $111,000,000,000 in the 1953 fiscal year, an 
increase of 9% over 1952. This averaged $699 a 
person, of which $319 went for defense, including 
foreign military aid and atomic energy. : 

The largest increase was in defense spending, 
with the 1953 figure totaling more than $50,000, - 
000,000, compared to about $44,000,000,000 in fiscal 
1952. State and local governments accounted for 
more than half of the increase in non-defense 
spending. : 

Next to defense, the biggest spending increase 
was for education—public schools, state colleges, 
universities and Federal educational benefits to 
veterans. The 1953 fiscal year total of $10,000, - 
000,000 for all governments was an increase of 
about 5% over 1952. 

Total government revenue for the 1953 fiscal 
year amounted to $105,500,000,000, about $5,000,- 
000,000 less than all public expenditures. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


ADMINISTRATION 


Commisioner—John W. Tramburg 


The Social Security Administration, which is 
part of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (formerly the Federal Security Agency), 
carries the major Federal responsibility for the 
social security programs now operating under the 
Social Security Act. Under the supervision and di- 
rection of the Commissioner of Social Security the 
bureaus of the Administration function in the pro- 
gram areas as follows: 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
administers the completely Federal program of 
benefit payments to elderly insured wage earners 
and self-employed persons who have retired, to 
certain of their dependents, and to the surviving 
dependents of deceased insured wage earners and 
self-employed persons. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance carries respon- 
sibility for grants-in-aid to states for state pro- 
grams of public assistance to the needy aged, the 
needy blind, needy children deprived of parental 
support, and permanently and totally disabled per- 
sons in need of assistance. 

The Children’s Bureau is charged with respon- 
sibility for grants to states for state programs of 
maternal and child health and child welfare 
services. 

The Bureau of Employment Security, responsible 
for approving Federal grants to states for their 
unemployment insurance programs and employ- 
ment services, was part of the Social Security 
Administration until August 20, 1949, when it was 
transferred to the Department of Labor. (For con- 
tinuity in reporting on operations under the Social 
Security Act, data on unemployment insurance and 
employment services in 1954 are included in the 
sections below.) 

The Bureau of. Federal Credit Unions is respon- 
“ible for operations under the Federal Credit Union 
Act. 

To bring day-by-day administration of the pro- 
grams close to the people they serve, the Social 
Security Administration has representatives at- 
tached to each of the 9 regional offices of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. In 
addition, 514 district offices and 6 area offices, 
established throughout continental United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands by the Bureau of Old-Age and_ Survivors 
Insurance, handle most of the work of receiving 
claims under that program and determining 
whether the claimant is eligible for benefits, and 
the amount of the benefits. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


Old-age and survivors insurance is a Federal 
program insuring ‘‘covered’’ workers and_ their 
families against earnings loss because of old age 
or death. It provides regular monthly payments 
to insured workers when they retire at age 65 or 
thereafter; supplementary payments to their young 
children, to their aged wives and epeacens aged 
husbands, to younger wives with children of the 
worker in their care; and survivor payments to 
the widows or dependent widowers, young children, 
and sometimes the aged dependent. parents of in- 
sured workers who die. Wage and salary workers 
in commerce and industry came under the program 
in 1937. Amendments to the Social Security Act 
were adopted in 1950 and 1954 that extended 
coverage to almost all other gainfully employed 
groups. Self-employed farmers make up the largest 
group added by the 1954 amendments. Coverage 
is voluntary on a group basis for employees of 
nonprofit organizations and on an individual basis 
for ministers, Christian Science practitioners, and 
certain members of religious orders. Most em- 
ployees of state, and local governments may be 
covered by special agreement with the state; 
coverage of those under a retirement system is 
also subject to a favorable vote by members. Under 
the Railroad Retirement Act Amendments of 1951, 
railroad employment is jointly covered by the rail- 
road retirement program and by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, and provisions prescribing the 
interrelationship of the two programs have been 
set up. 

The monthly benefits paid are directly related 
to the average amount of the insured worker’s 
earnings under this program. The benefits are 
financed from contributions required under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act. The contri- 
butions paid by the worker and his employer are 
based on the worker’s ‘‘taxable wages’? (up to a 
maximum of $3,000 a year for years before 1951, 
$3,600 for 1951 through 1954, and $4,200 beginning 
in 1955). The self-employed person’s contribution 
is based on his taxable income from earnings 
up to a maximum of $4,200 ($3,600 for 1951-54). 
The employer reports every three months to the 
Internal Revenue Service the amount of taxable 
wages he has paid each employee. At the same 
time, he also pays his own contributions and those 


times the a a es rate. It was 3% in 1954, wil 
1970, and it will be 6% in 1975 and thereafter. 


Under the 1954 amendments, nearly all persons 
who come on the benefit rolls in the future may 
drop from the computation of their average earn- 
ings up to 4 of the years in which their earnings 
were lowest or in which they had no earnings. 
Persons having 20 quarters of coverage may drop 
up to 5 low years. Persons already on the rolls 
who acquire 6 quarters of coverage after June, 
1953, or who meet other requirements may have 
their benefits recomputed to give effect to this 
“drop-out’’ of low years. The amendments also 
provide that individuals who meet specified con- 
ditions relating to regular attachment to covered 
employment may have periods of prolonged total 
disability occurring before age 65 eliminated from 
the computation of their average earnings. Indi- 
viduals already on the benefit rolls who meet the 
specified conditions may have their benefits re- 
aes to eliminate periods of disability prior 
O age 65. 

The 1954 amendments provide a new benefit 
formula that will apply to most benefit compu- 
tations after August 1954. The benefit amount 
under the new formula is 55% of the first $110 
of average monthly wage plus 20% of next $240. 
Table 1 shows illustrative benefits under the new 
formula. Persons already on the rolls in August, 
1954, and those coming on later who are not eligi- 
ble for the new formula, have their benefits in- 
creased by a new conversion table to be used with 
the 1939 or 1952 benefit formulas. 

The 1954 amendments also provide for a mini- 
mum benefit of $30 for a retired worker or a sole 
survivor beneficiary. The maximum benefits pay- 
able to a family cannot exceed the lesser of $200 
or 80% of the worker’s average monthly wage. 
However, the 80% provision cannot reduce the 
family benefits to less than the greater of $50 or 
114 times the primary insurance amount on which 
the benefit is based. 

The benefits payable to a worker’s dependents 
and survivors are related to the amount his record 
would yield as his own primary insurance amount 
at the time the computation is made. If the 
worker has become entitled to an old-age insurance 
benefit, supplementary benefits equal to half his 
benefit are payable to his wife at age 65, or at 
any age if they have an entitled child or children 
under 18; and a benefit of the same amount is 
payable to his unmarried dependent child under 
age 18. The dependent husband age 65 or over 
of a woman entitled to her own old-age insurance 
benefits may also receive benefits equal to one- 
half the amount of her benefits, if she was cur- 
rently insured (as explained below) at the time 
she claimed her benefits. A widow who is age 65 
or over may receive benefits equal to three-fourths 
of her husband’s primary insurance amount if he 
was fully insured (as explained below) when he 
died. A widower’s benefit equal to three-fourths 
the woman worker’s primary insurance amount is 
payable at age 65 to the dependent widower of a 
woman who was both fully and currently insured 
when she died. 

Mother’s benefits equal to three-fourths the 
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TABLE 1 


Old age and survivors insurance: Illustrative monthly benefits under the Social Security Act 
as amended in September 1954 


: Retirement benefits | Surviors benefits 
leery Gees RSE eer es 
ate M4 Retired Retired worker and |widower or dependen er = 
afeer 19501 worker wife or dependent parent at 65, orl ee ates 
only husband at 65 child alone 
.00 $30.00 $45.00 $50.20 
i es ie | ee | ae 
60°80 93:80 46.90 93.80 126-09 
64.50 96.80 48.40 96.80 04.00 
66.50 99.80 49.90 8 112.00 
68.50 102.80 51.40 102.80 20-00 
70.50 105.80 52.90 105.80 128.00 
72.50 108.80 : 5.80 136.00 
74.50 111.80 55.90 111-8 144.00 
76.50 114.80 57.40 114-80 152.00 
78.50 117.80 58.90 117.8 15740 
80.50 120.80 60.40 20.8 20 
‘80 61.90 123.80 165. 
84.20 13880 63.40 126.80 1¢0.38 
} 9.80 S a 2 
88.20 13980 66.40 132.80 177-20 
90.50 135.80 67.90 135.80 181-10 
92.50 138.80 69.40 138.8 185.20 
94.50 141.80 70.90 141.80 189.10 
96.50 144.80 72.40 144.80 2 
98.50 147.80 73.90 147.80 197. 
100.50 150.80 75.40 150.80 200.00 
102.50 155.80 76.90 153.80 00. 
104.50 156.80 78.40 156.80 200. 0 
106.50 159.80 79.90 159.80 200.0 
108.50 162.80 81.40 162.80 200. 
iAfter drop-out of up to 5 years of lowest (or-no) earnings. 


TABLE 2 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
BENEFICIARIES AND MONTHLY BENEFITS. 
JUNE 30, 1954 
Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 


ance, Social Security Administration, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Benefits in current 
payments status 


i 
Beneficiaries = Ree 

PRORGGL GT Malm s wre a ls cls aes 6,468,777|$278,702,000 
Retired workers..... Boa cy 3,519,415] 182,334,000 
Ww husbands of retire 

wank Fed tetany Caprese 'e 959,077| 26,302,000 
(Gh cal Go bs) Wai are ieee ee eae 1,111,874| 34,769,800 
Aged widows or Wacowers: ‘oa Roocee rer uaa 
Moth ith young c ren . 249, 
Berants + aie Be ne a et 24,385 1,030,400 


worker’s primary insurance amount are payable 
regardless of age to the widow or the dependent 
divorced wife of a fully or currently insured work- 
er while she is caring for an unmarried dependent 
child under ‘age 18 who is entitled to benefits on 
the man’s record. The amount of the child’s bene- 
fit for each child is one-half the primary in- 
surance amount plus an additional one-fourth of 
that amount divided equally among all the. sur- 
viving children entitled on the same record. 

Ii there is no widow, widower, or child who 
might at some time after the death of a fully 
insured worker qualify for benefits on his record, 
benefits equal to three-fourths of his primary in- 
Surance amount may be payable to his dependent 
parent or parents. In addition to these monthly 
benefits, a lump sum death payment equaling three 
times the worker’s primary insurance amount or 
$255, whichever is smaller, goes to the surviving 
spouse, provided the latter was living with the 
worker at the time of death. In the absence of 
such survivor, a lump sum equal to the amount 
of the burial expenses, but not to exceed three 
times the primary insurance amount or $255, 
whichever is smaller, is payable to the person 
or persons who paid the burial expenses. 

To qualify for an old-age insurance benefit, the 
worker must be ‘‘fully insured.’ He is fully in- 
sured if he received covered wages of as much as 
$50 or was credited with covered self-employment 
income of as much as $100 in at least 6 calendar 
quarters and in as many as half the number of 
calendar quarters which have elapsed between 
December 31, 1950 (or later attainment of age 
21) and the quarter in which he reaches age 65 or 
dies. The 1954 amendments provide that under 
specified circumstances, periods of total disability 
can be omitted from the elapsed quarters. When 


a worker has as many as 40 “‘quarters of coverage’’ 
he is fully insured for life. 

Quarters of coverage may be earned at any time 
after 1936. Under the amendments, an individual 
who does not meet these requirements will never- 
theless be fully insured if all quarters after 1954 
and up to July 1, 1956, or up to the quarter of death 
or attainment of age 65, if later, are quarters of 
coverage (a minimum of 6 quarters after 1954 is 
required). The amendments also provide that a 
worker who died uninsured after 1939 and before 
September 1, 1950, but who had at least 6 quar- 
ters of coverage will be deemed to have died fully 
insured and his eligible survivors will be able to 
qualify for benefits in the future. A worker is 
“currently insured’’ if he has 6 quarters of 
coverage in the penne consisting of the quarter 
in which he died or became entitled to old-age 
benefits and the 12 quarters immediately pre- 
ceding that quarter. : 

About 61,000,000 workers had earnings taxable 
under old-age and survivors insurance during 
1953. Total taxable earnings they received ap- 
proximated $137 billion. Average taxable earnings 
per worker in 1953 were about $2,246, 

At the beginning of 1954 an estimated 69,200,000 
persons were fully insured. ‘In other words, ap- 
proximately 74.5% of all living persons who had 
held a covered job at any time during the 17 
years 1937-1953 were insured on Jan. 1, 1954. 
About 27,100,000 had acquired sufficient quarters 
of coverage to remain permanently insured 
throughout their lifetime without further covered 
employment. The permanently insured included 
4,600,000 workers aged 65 or over, of whom about 
70% —3,200,000—had already retired and were 
receiving old-age benefits; the rest of this group 
were not receiving such benefits, for the most 
hes because they were still working in covered 
jobs. 

In the fiscal year 1953-54, about $3.2 billion 
was paid out for monthly benefits and $90,000,000 
for lump sums on behalf of deceased insured work- 
ers. (The number and types of beneficiaries re- 
ceiving benefits on June 30, 1954, and their benefits 
for June are shown in table 2.) 

Each year an amount equal to the contributions 
collected is appropriated to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust. fund, from which benefits 
and administrative expenses of the system are 
paid. (On June 30, the trust fund had assets of 
$20,042,688,000 as shown in table 3.)- 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Unlike old-age and survivors insurance, which is 
administered entirely by the Federal Government, 
unemployment insurance and employment services 
are State-Federal systems. They are designed to 
protect wage earners and their families from wage 
loss through involuntary unemployment by refer- 
ring unemployed workers to other suitable jobs and, 
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TABLE 3—OLD-AGE SURVIVORS INSURANCE TRUST FUND 


Source: Compiled by Social Security Administration 


; eens of Health, Education, and Welfare, 


from Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury 
{In thousands] 


Receipts 


Transfers 
and ap- 
proporia- 
tions to ~ 
trust 
fund! 


$265,000 


Period 
fiscal year 


Interest 
received? 


4,096,602 
4,589,923 


| Expenditures 


Total 
assets 
Benefit at end 


pay- 


Adminis- 
trative ex- 


o 
period 


siefeteieretela?oreieteore $267,235 
FOOAN EN HOT. 24. 


89,429 
88,638 


Cumulative, Jan. 


1937-June, 1954.... $30,548,415 $2,975,329 


$12,758,971 $722,085 $20,042,688 


1 Beginning July 1940, appropriations equal taxes collected under Federal Insurance Contributions Act; 
beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet administrative and other 
costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1946; beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary agreements for 


coverage of State and local employees. 
2Includes interest on amounts held in the railroad 


retirement account to the credit of the Trust Fund. 


3 Figures of 1943-44 and 1944-45 include adjustment for earlier years. 


if none is available, me paying, for a period, 
weekly benefits related their prior wages. 

Each State enacts its own unemployment insur- 
ance law and operates its own program, and the 
Federal Government cooperates through grants to 
the State to pay the cost of administering its sys- 
tem. As a condition of such grants, the Social Se- 
curity Act sets up certain minimum specifications 
designed to assure that payments are made to un- 
employed workers whose previous earnings or em- 
ployment entitle them to such payments under the 
State law, and to safeguard a worker’s rights to 
benefits when he does not take a job that fails 
to meet certain labor standards. 

One of these specifications is that benefits must 
be paid through public employment offices, at 
which unemployed workers must first register 
for work and to which a worker must continue to 
report regularly for «a possible job during the time 
he is drawing weekly benefit payments. The U. S. 
Employment Service, a part of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in the Department of Labor, ad- 
ministers the Federal aspects of the public é¢m- 
ployment service system. Another part of this 
Bureau, the Unemployment Insurance Service, car- 
ries the Federal responsibility for reviewing the 
State laws and their administration to determine 
whether the States qualify for grants for unemploy- 
ment insurance administration. 

Under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, a 
tax is levied upon employers throughout the 
country and a credit is allowed them (up to 90% 
of this tax) for the contributions they pay to their 
State unemployment funds or for the amounts 
they would hav contributed to such funds in the 
absence of experience-rating deductions allowed 
ander the laws of all States. Unemployment bene- 
fits are financed by these contributions from 
employers subject to a State unemployment in- 
surance law (except in Alabama and New Jersey 
where employees also contribute). Each State 
determines coverage of its law and sets the 
contribution. rates. 

In general, the Federal tax and the State laws 
cover employment in commerce and industry. 
Railroad workers are covered under a_ separate 
system administered by the Federal Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. The Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act is limited to employers, who within a year, 
had eight or more workers in each of 20 weeks. 
A majority of the State laws cover smaller firms 
but all but six have some size-of-firm restrictions. 

An estimated 50,000,000 different workers earned 
some wage credits toward unemployment benefits 
under state laws in calendar year 1953, and about 
39,000,000 had enough credits to be insured. 


During the fiscal year 1953-54, 8,845,800 new 
job applications were filed with public employ- 
ment offices. The employment services made 14,- 
820,300 placements in jobs of which 5,520,000 were 


in nonfarm activities. Some 6,153,000 unemployed 
persons received benefits under the 51 state in- 
surance systems. These payments totaled $1,588,- 
800,000, representing compensation for 67,500,000 
weeks of unemployment. The average payment for 
total unemployment was $24.45 per week, and the 
average beneficiary drew benefits for 11.0 weeks. 
In comparison, the rate and duration of benefits 
averaged $23.32 and 10.2 weeks, respectively, in 
the preceding fiscal year. (See Table 5.) 

In fiscal year 1953-54, the states received $203,- 
200,000 in Federal grants for administration of the 
employment service, State unemployment in- 
surance, and veterans’ unemployment compensa- 
tion programs. They collected $1,246,000,000 in 
contributions under the State laws which they de- 
posited to their accounts in the Federal Treasury, 
and received interest on their accounts totaling 
$208,800,000. On June 30, 1954, the balance in the 
trust fund amounted to $8,409,300,000 as compared 
with $8,559,300,000 on June 30, 1953. (See Table 4.) 


Under title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 (Public Law 550, 82nd 
Congress) payment of unemployment compensa- 
tion is provided by the Federal Government to 
veterans who have served in the Armed Forces 
after June 26, 1950. Such payments are made by 
the State employment security agencies in accord- 
ance with agreements with the Secretary of Labor. 
Benefits are at the rate of $26 per week of total 
unemployment up to $676. Aside from the amount 
and duration of benefits, the provisions of the 
State laws apply. If a veteran can qualify for 
unemployment. insurance under any State law or 
the railroad unemployment insurance act, he may 
receive a supplementary veteran’s benefit equal to 
the difference between $26 and the amount which 
he would get for the week under the other law. 

Under this Act, benefit payments during fiscal 
year 1953-54 amounted to $74,500,000 compensating 
for 3,200,000 weeks of unemployment. The pay- 
ments for 477,600 of these weeks were for the 
purpose of supplementing benefits received under 
the State or railroad programs. As of June 30, 
1954, there were an estimated 2,897,000 veterans 
with service after June 26, 1950. Approximately 
368,000 of these veterans had received one or more 
benefit payments during the period from October 
15, 1952 (when benefits first became payable under 
this Act) to June 30, 1954. 

Four States—California, New Jersey, New York 
and Rhode Island—paid benefits to workers whose 
unemployment was due to temporary disability 
under a separate disability law. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Even with more complete social insurance pro- 
tection against the risks of wage loss from unem- 
ployment, old age, and death of the breadwinner, 
there will always be some persons in the popula- 
tion who cannot meet their needs through their 
own efforts. Some of them are not covered by or 
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TABLE 4—EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: STATE ACCOUNTS IN THE FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


{TRUST FUND! AND FEDERAL GRANTS FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION? BY STATE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1953-54 
Source: Except for Federal grants, all data are compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Depart- 


ment, Division of Investments. 


(In thousands) 
. =e a Ga en Mises ra eS 


« 
for 
Balance With- Balance, bec ol he 
beginning | Deposits Interest drawals end of adm: 
saate oe year year tration 
297 | $1,245,961 $208,841 | $1,604,819 | $8,409,280 | 3$203,182 
ates art - 13,017 1,838 14,415 T4975 2,70 8 
43°908 5,118 1,052 3,970 44°708 1,830 
44/34" 6.571 1,085 7,975 44,0: rome 
730,168 | 123037 | ees | ese | “east | = aa79 
Petty 24.778 5,564 21,870 231/583 3,160 
17,44 1567 419 az 16,720 466 
55,192 2,172 1,336 3.7 53,525 1,245 
4 9, ; x ; g 
132'399 17.378 3.261 18,075 134,860 afte 
33.634 4/433 8 4/980 33,915 1,033 
517,043 59,018 12,460 uy 487.971 "21 
229/034 21/902 5,438 ‘6 09,77: 3,655 
108,527 5,055 2/616 : 107,798 62 
77,933 761 1,887 il; 76,981 1,487 
142/084 191375 31416 30,350 134/526 2'348 
120,465 16,567 3,005 14/975 125:063 2,742 
39 11'508 y4a3 | 23728 | 121186 3416 
{0 2) Gay eee 130,393 ‘50. : 3. A si 
Pie asnusetis BR en 212/235 92,510 5,823 61,950 48°61 8.746 
NA ee ee 15,06 81,552 10,314 96.950 409,981 9.411 
Minnesota........-..-..- 130,671 11,855 3,143 20.820 124'8 3,071 
Mississippi.............. 42/579 128) 1,008 9,595 391273 1,941 
eed 222/162 14,735 5,320 27,800 214,417 3,536 
Montana... 0.0... ede ces 39,957 3.642 992 2/89 1,701 992 
PNBPYARK ANS, caste lcs a o> 40,176 2,628 970 4,265 39;509 892 
Breland 15,879 3,171 398 298 16,468 603 
New Hampshire.......... 22,157 5,717 526 7,940 20,459 952 
New’Jersey...........05% 487,843 78,877 11,905 92,791 482,838 9.263 
: OT vie, 3, , , , , 
New aera Me 1,238,569 244,409 30,787 243:400 | 1,270/366 29/873 
North Carolina 177,94 28, 4/26 33,350 71,1 "76 
North Dakota 10,327 ,O1 2. 2,466 10,1 628 
RIG REI i 653,871 62/630 16,011 8.025. 644/486 9,650 
Oklahom 54,20 ,895 1,31 10,395 3,018 2,267 
Oregon.... = 71,366 11/220 1,638 31425 0;798 "557 
Pennsylvania............ 550,661 88,555 121754 188,000 463,970 16,796 
Rhode Island............ 25,354 16,531 634 20975 1,543 1647 
South Carolina.....<.. 6. 68,947 11,987 1,693 13,8 68,827 2,422 
South Dakota............ 12/730 1503 315 1,152 12/931 495 
Tennessee............... 109,895 20,972 2,679 29,170 104,376 2,953 
TH. 2 Seer 275,166 18,502 "71 20;910 279/471 83199 
TiO. hone 34,892 3,963 5,330 34/377 1,370 
30) 9 Rone aer 16,622 2,069 411 13 16,752 627. 
PAN eke ii csc..cccnc 95,199 7,300 2,269 13,625 91/144 1,854 
Washington.............. 185,724 28,545 4523 36,775 182/018 ‘083 
West Virginia...........; 89,910 ‘70 2,076 26,325 4368 1,509 
Pydacunslam Nene ctens cules 253,514 19)159 6,038 36,175 2427536 3,129 
VI SOMO Ny Caliette viens cjg 16,037 1,601 395 2,225 15,808 563 


1 Trust fund maintains a separate account for each State agency, in which are held all moneys de- 
posited from State unemployment tunds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required 
for benefit payments. Deposits include those not cleared by the Treasurer of the United States; interest 
includes accrued interest receivable; withdrawals include outstanding checks. 


2Advances for administration of unemployment compensation, 


employment service and veterans 


unemployment compensation certified to State agencies during fiscal year. 


8Includes $720,600 granted to Puerto Rico and $24,900 granted to Virgin Islands for the administration 
of employment service and veterans unemployment compensation. 


entitled to social insurance benefits; others may 
be entitled to or receiving benefits but their total 
income does not meet their minimum needs. Under 
the State-Federal public assistance provisions of 
the Social eps Act, the Federal Government 
makes grants to the states to aid them in giving 
financial assistance to four groups of needy per- 
sons—the aged, the blind, the permanently and 
totally disabled, and children who have been de- 
prived of parental support or care for certain 
specified reasons. Assistance to other needy per- 
sons in the population who cannot qualify for one 
of the special types of assistance is available 
through general assistance, which is financed by 
state and/or local government units without Fed- 
eral financial participation. ; 

As in the State-Federal unemployment insurance 
system, states adopt and administer their own 
plans for the special types of public assistance 
under the Social Security Act, and the state plan 
must be approved as meeting certain require- 
ments set forth in that act if the state is to be 
eligible for Federal grants. The amount of the 
grant is based on the amount the state itself 
expends, within certain maximums, for assistance 
payments. The Federal Government also shares 
half the expense of administering the programs. 
The requirements specified for Federal approval 
of the state plan are designed to assure efficient 
and proper administration and to set certain limits 


to the eligibility requirements that an approved 
state plan may impose. Administration of the 
Federal aspects of the four programs is carried 
on_by the Bureau of Public Assistance. 

The 1954 amendments extend through Sept. 30, 
1956, the provisions in the 1952 amendments with 
respect to Federal participation in public assistance 
payments. Under these provision’, which had 
been scheduled to end Sept. 30, 1954, the Federal 
share in old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid.to the permanently and totally disabled is 
four-fifths of the first $25 of a state’s average 
monthly payment per recipient, plus one-half the 
remainder, within individual maximums of $55; for 
aid to dependent children, the Federal share is 
four-fifths of the first $15 of a state’s average 
monthly payment, plus one-half the balance, with- 
in individual maximums of $30 for the adult $30 
for the first child, and $21 for each additional 
child. A different formula governs Federal finan- 
cial participation in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands: For old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
the Federal maximum is $30; for aid to dependent 
children, it is $18 for 1 child and $12 for each 
additional child; within these limits, the Federal 
share of expenditures for payments is 50 percent. 

In June, 1954, 2,597,200 were receiving old-age 
assistance, 2,078,200 persons (needy children and 
adult relatives) were getting aid to dependent 
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TABLE 5—EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: SELECTED UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE DATA, 
BY STATE, FISCAL YEAR 1953-54 


Benefits payments 


claims* 


Average 
weekly ject to 
Total benefit | for bene- |State law, 
amount | for total | fits, June| June 30, 
unem- | 30, 19546 1954 
ployment 


(1,000) 
$1,588,846 


(1,000) 
1,581 


(millions) 
$8,442 


IClaimants whose base-period earnings or employment in industries covered by unemployment insur- 


ance programs were determined to be s 
benefits as provided in the various State laws. 


zBased on number of first payments. 


ufficient to make them eligible for unemployment insurance 


*Based on date of final payments. Some of the claimants shown, therefore, actually experienced their 
final week of compensable unemployment towards the end of the previous fiscal year, but received their 
final payment in the current fiscal year. Similarly, some claimants who served their last week of com- 
pensable unemployment towards the end of the current fiscal year did not receive their final payment in 


this fiscal year 
results in 


hence are not shown. A final week of compensable unemployment in a benefit year 
hts for the benefit year. Claimants 


who exhaust their benefit 


the exhaustion of ng. 
rights in one benefit year may entitled to further benefits in the following benefit year. 
4sExcludes intrastate transitional claims to reflect more nearly instances of new unemployment. 
SAdjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 
“Sum of balance in State clearing accounts, benefit-payment accounts, and unemployment trust 


fund accounts maintained in the U. S. Treasury. 


relative capacity and willingness of state and 
local governments to finance capt ple rad and 
the provisions of state laws gov ing payments, 


in the various states. . 

State and local general assistance programs 
were helping 296,000 cases in June 1954. Since a 
ease may include more than one person in a 


family, the total number of persons represented 
in the cases assisted in June was about 700,000. 
For the country as a whole the average payment 
per general assistance case was $52.16. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND 
CHILD WELFARE 

Unlike the other, programs in operation under 
the Social Security Act, which are fundamentally 
income-maintenance programs, the maternal and 
child health and child welfare provisions deal 
with services. The Social Security Act makes Fed- 
eral grants available to States to extend and im- 
prove their health and welfare services for mothers 
and children, especially in rural areas. As in the 
other State-Federal programs, the State plan 
must meet certain requirements set forth in the 
Federal act. Responsibility for the approval of State 
plans and other Federal aspects of these health and 
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TS AND AVERAGE PAYMENTS UNDER PLANS FOR SPECIAL TYPES OF 


TABLE 6—RECIPIEN 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, JUNE, 19541 
manently and. 
totally disabled 


Old-age assistance| Aid to dependent children Aid to the blind 


® a} S 
» 
State = # - Ke = 
2 Ey & a2 2 
& €€ a ge aa 
8 gous 56 $3 
4 PEE: Ze Be 
2,582,403 | $51.45 | 581,8 2,079, 
"63,669 | 30.33 16,528 627616 
1675 | 62.43 1,057 35: 
13,976 | 56.10 '341 16,669 
‘677 | 33.80 8/03 30, 
271.916 | 69.00 53'934.| 176,891 
"54 72.43 "699 21713 
6,63 81.90 4,364 14/313 
11689 | 38.40 857 3.39 
2'921 | 48147 2,297 9/399 
68,553 | 46.03 19,654 68,439 
97.249 | 37.35 13,250 47.235 
1/925 | 40.19 "12 11/903 
8924 | 55.21 : "58 
101/006 | 55.70 20,170 76,931 
381431 | 47.08 °92 27,823 
43'390:| 57.11 6,424 22,943 
34/996 | 64.33 4216 15,179 
55,739 | 35.06 18,406 64,147 
119/513 | 51.23 17,350 65,472 
2780: 46.99 123 14°735 
10,764 | 44.55 5,847 23/500 
93,065 | 74:79 12/486 41/215 
77,976 | 53.63 18,776 63,481 
52575 | 65.03 ‘411 25/202 
66,280 | 28.19 14'730 55,840 
133°732 | 50.06 20,753 104 
91490 | 58.25 2/191 7-764 
18/464 | 49.90 2'461 8,797 
GAGA OR PIB. |e coe sal sk. eyed 
61681 | 58.81 1,092 3,92 
20:729 | 65.39 5,274 17,702 
11/856 | 46.46 6,4 23/510 
106,070 | 74.44 48/612 | 172'757 
1/42 30.82 18,483 9,58 
"344 | 60.69 1,475 5,362 
104,932 | 56.79 18,604 51,156 
95,524 | 57.60 15,29 521529 
20/567 | 64.69 3,64 12/893 
60.494 | 43.31 261416 | 100/399 
45,004 771 '860 8,044 
8,65: 56.82 31277 11/254 
42985 | 33.60 7,689 29,53: 
11/113 |. 44:78 2'820 9/358 
67'354 | 35.95.| 21,615 T7882 
222'704 | 38.80 20/702 80,875 
'573 | 59.80 3,126 10/92 
61828 | 44:74 1,046 3,678 
67 13.83 161 57 
17,380 | 28.69 8,380 32,313 
61/987 | 62.50 8,75) 29'589 
26,079 | 31.31 18/160 68,127 
46,161 | 61.36 1033 27,747 
4/048 | 59.59 52] 11857 


2} 3 
a 
ose | 3 
eee S 
ga 3 
<6 4 
$85.08 100, 
42.22 1, 
74.85 
93.92 7 
52.88 1,913 
123.26 12,208 
104.94 3 
131.50 
89.13 J 
94.29 
-04 2,916 
74.15 21 
92.70 
124.06 
126.36 3,663 
89.14 1723 
121.16 1,400 
109.20 
61.34 2,736 
63.62 1,971 
82.26 
94.99 
124.70 1,761 
106.53 1,765 
117.43 1,214 
27. 3,259 
66.6) 3,830 
102.18 45 
92.93 
126.74 
115.73 
74.6 4 
131.90 4,326 
60.47 4,74 
114.46 il 
95.31 3,632 
72.5 2,11 
122.94 
98.5 16,125 
9.9, 41 
109.99 93 
48.6 1,690 
83. 1 
67.99 3,182 
59.61 6,229 
112.45 219 
77.73 
22.09 3 
66.44 1,317 
103.81 8 
79.95 1,173 
131.97 1,180 
106.25 66 


‘Includes payments made directly to suppliers of medical care in behalf of assistance recipients and 


cases receiving only such payments. 


“Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in families in which the 
requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in determining the amount of assistance. 


8Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
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welfare programs is lodged in the Children’s 
Bureau, which also has responsibility under the 
act of 1912 creating the Bureau, for investigating 
and reporting ‘‘upon all matters pertaining to*the 
welfare of children and child life.’’ All pro- 
grams are in effect in the 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

For Maternal and Child Health Services, Fed- 
eral payments totaling $11,786,973 were made to 
State health agencies during the fiscal year 
ended June 1954 to aid the States in extending and 
improving these services. Each State’s share in the 
Federal funds authorized is affected by the number 
of live births in the State in relation to the total 
number of live births in the country, by the State’s 
need for help in providing services, and by its rural 
child population. Half of the amount must be 
matched by the States. Part of the remaining half 
is used for special projects and to meet emergen- 
cies. Most of the services provided by State and lo- 
cal health departments for mothers and children 
are preventive health services, designed to help 
well mothers and children keep well. In limited 
ways, almost all the States also provide treatment 
for some expectant mothers and sick children. 
Typical preventive services offered by State and 


local health agencies in 1954 were prenatal clinics, 
public health nursing services, well-child clinics, 
immunization, and examinations of children of 
school age by physicians and dentists. 
For Services for Crippled Children, States 
shared in the $10,727,066 in Federal funds expended 
in the fiscal year 1953-54 for this purpose accord- 
ing to the number of children in the State under 
age 21. The division of funds also refiects the 
financial need of each State for assistance in 
carrying out its program and the relative number 
of rural children in its population. States must 
match half of the total amount. A portion of the 
unmatched half is reserved tor special projects. 
All States in 1954 provided a range of services 
that included locating all crippled children; diag- 
nosing their crippling condition; providing or 
locating ‘skilled care for them in Hospitals, con- 
valescent and foster homes, and in their own 
homes; and working with public and private agen- 
cies and professional groups concerned with the 
care and training of ed ees children. Because no 
State has funds sufficient to do this comprehensive 
job for all handicapped children, all States must 
necessarily restrict some services to certain areas 
or groups of children. The children most com- 
monly served are those with handicapping condi- 
tions that require orthopedic or plastic treatment. 
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For Child Welfare Services, grants are made by 
the Children’s Bureau to State public welfare 
agencies to help in establishing, extending, and 


strengthening public welfare services for the pro- 


tection and care of homeless, dependent, and 
neglected children, and children in danger of be- 
coming delinquent. Each State’s share of the 
$6,756,272 in Federal pon made for child wel- 
fare services in fiscal year 1953-54 is, in general, 
related to the proportion its rural population under 
the age of 18 is of the total rural population in 
the United States. Federal funds may be used 
for payment of part of the cost of district, county, 
or other local child welfare services in areas pre- 
dominantly rural and for developing State services 
for the encouragement and assistance of adequate 
methods of community child welfare organization 
in areas predominantly rural and other areas of 
special need, and for paying the cost of returning 
any runaway child under the age of 16 to his home 
in another State when such return is to his in- 
terest. Each State or community must assume some 
of the cost of the services in rural areas, though 
no fixed amount of Federal funds must be matched 
by State or local funds. 

The child welfare services which Federal funds 
financed in part in 1954 included strengthening 
family life, arrang: for foster-home care or care 
in institutions for children who need care away 
from their own homes; protecting children who are 
neglected or abused; finding and securing the 
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necessary attention for children who have physical, 
mental and emotional handicaps and who are not 


receiving the care they need; safeguarding un- 
married mothers and ‘en born out of lock; 
cooperating with courts and schools in handling 


dl 
children’s cases and with State institutions caring 
for children; working with mental hygiene clinics. 
Child welfaré workers also help in the organization 
of community services for children, including serv- 
ices needed for the prevention of juvenile delin- 


quency. 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


In addition to the program bureaus with re- 
sponsibilities under the Social Security Act, the 
Administration’s Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
is responsible for approval and supervision of 
credit . unions chartered under the Federal 
Credit Union Act. These credit unions are co- 
operative associations organized to promote thrift 
among their members and to create a source of 
loans for provident and productive purposes. Mem- 
bership is limited to groups of persons having a 
common bond of association, occupation, or resi- 
dence. Groups with large numbers of credit unions 
are found among employees of Federal, State, or 
local Governments, stores, schools, railroads, pub- 
lic utilities, and religious organizations, as well as 
groups drawn from rural communities. On June 
30, 1954, about 6,990 chartered Federal credit 
mle, ee in operation with a total membership 
of 3,451,400. 


The Confederate States of America 


South Carolina began the movement which led 
to the organization of the Southern Confederacy 
by the adoption at Charleston, Dec. 20, 1860, 
by a convention of the people of the following 
ordinance of secession: fs 

“We, the people of the State of South Carolina, 
in ccnvention assembled, do declare and ordain, 
and it is hereby declared and ordained, that the or- 
dinance adopted by us in convention on the 23rd 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 1788, whereby 
the Constitution of the United States was ratified 
and also all acts and parts of the General Assem- 
bly of this State ratifying amendments of the said 
Constitution are hereby repealed; and that the 
Union now subsisting between South Carolina and 
other States under the name of the United States 
of America is hereby dissolved.’’ 

December 24 the convention adopted a declara- 
tion setting forth the cause of the secession of the 
state, and the governor issued a proclamation 
announcing the action of the state. 

Acts of secession were adopted by the legislatures 
of the other seceding states, as follows: 


Jan. 9, 1861, Miss., by a vote of 84 to 15 
Jan. 10, “  Fila., ie 62 to 7 
Jan. 11, “ Ala, Loe at 61 to 39 
Jan. 19, “ Ga., “ «208 to 89 
Jan. 26. “ La., « 113 to 17 
Feb. 1, ‘“ ‘Texas, ‘166 to 
April 17, “ Va., ei 88 to 55 
May 6, “ Ark, eer sy 69 to 1 
May 21, “ N.C., “unanimous 
June 8, “ Tenn., a ee 


The states of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and 
Missouri, which were afterward represented in the 
Confederate Congress, did not pass ordinances of 
secession. In two states a popular vote was taken. 
The vote of Virginia for secession was 128,884; 
opposed, 32,134. Of Tennessee, for secession, 104,- 
019; opposed, 47,238. 

Forty-two delegates from South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida 


4 : 


In the Name of God, Amen. We whose names 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign Lord, King James, by the grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland King, 
Defender of the Faith, etc. 

Having undertaken, for the glory of God, and 
advancement of the Christian faith and honor 
of our King and Country, a. voyage to plant the 
first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do 

these presents solemnly and mutually in the 
presence of God, and one of another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic, for our better ordering and preservation 
John Carver Richard Warren, 
William Bradford, 


John Howland 

Edward Winslow, Stephen Hopkins, 
William Brewster, Edward y. 
Isaac Allerton John Tilly, 
Myles Standish, Francis Cooke, 
John eens (*) eos La sys 
Samue! e # 
Christopher Martin, John Rigdale, 

- William Mullins, Edward le: 


William White. 


r. 
(*) Sole male survivor 


met in convention at Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 4, 
1861. Howell Cobb of Georgia was chosen president 
of the convention, which adopted the name of con- 
gress. On Feb. 6 delegates from North Carolina 
arrived to plead in vain for conciliation. The first 
delegate from Texas came Feb. 13. The congress 
adopted a provisional constitution Feb. 8, 1861, 
and on the next day elected Jefferson Davis 
(Miss.), provisional president, and Alexander H. 
Stephens (Ga.), provisional vice president. Davis 
was inducted into office at Montgomery, Feb. 18, 
1861 


The congress adopted a flag, consisting of a red 
field with a white stripe in the middle third, and 
a blue jack with a circle of white stars, going two- 
thirds of the way down the flag. This flag was 
unfurled in Montgomery Mar. 4, 1861. Later the 
more popular flag was the red field with blue 
diagonal cross bars that held white stars. 

A permanent constitution was adopted Mar. 11, 
1861. It provided that the president should be 
elected for a single term of 6 years and abolished 
the African slave trade. The congress moved to 
Richmond, Va., July 20, 1861. 

Davis was elected president Oct. 16, 1861. Eleven 
states cast their 109 electoral votes for him. He 
was inaugurated in Richmond Feb. 22, 1862. The 
Confederate government functioned there until 
April 2, 1865, when, warned by Gen. Lee that his 
lines were broken, the cabinet abandoned Rich- 
mond and fled southward. Davis was taken prison- 
er near Irwinsville, Ga., May 11, 1865, and at first 
confined in Fortress Monroe, Va. He was twice 
indicted for treason but never brought to trial. 
He was released on bond May 4, 1867 and al- 
lowed to leave for Canada. He was pardoned by 
the general amnesty proclamation, Dec. 25, 1868. 
Davis died in New Orleans Dec. 6, 1889. In 1893 
his body was transferred to Hollywood cemetery, 
Richmond, Va. 


The Mayflower Compact 


and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by 
virtue hereof to enact, constitute and frame such 
quet and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitu- 
ions and offices, from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the genera] 
oes of the Colony; unto which we promise all 
me: submission and obedience. 


Nov. 21 new style calendar), in 


England, France and Ireland the eighteenth, and 
Ano. Dom. 1620. 
Edmond Margeson, 


Peter Brown, 
Richard Britteridga 
George ule. 
Richard Clarke, 
Richard Gardiner, 
John Allerton, 


Degory Prist. 
Thomas Williams, 


Wy 


A patent for an invention is granted by the 
United States Patent Office to the inventor of any 
new and useful process, machine, manufacture, or 
composition of matter, or any new and useful im- 
provements in these categories. The grant to the 
patentee is of “the right to exclude others from 
making, using or selling the invention throughout 
the United States’’ for the term of 17 years. 

A patent is also granted for certain distinct and 
new varieties of plants, and for new, original and 
ornamental designs for articles of manufacture. In 
these categories protection is for 342, 7 and 14 
years, as requested by the inventor. 

Except in special circumstances, an application 
must be made by the inventor; if two are associated 
in the invention both must apply; if the inventor 
is mentally ill or dead, application may be made 
by the guardian or administrator of the estate. The 
specification must include a written description of 
the invention and of the manner and process of 
making and using it, and is required to be in such 
full, clear, concise, and exact terms as to enable 
any person skilled in the art to which the inven- 
tion pertains, or with which it is most nearly con- 
nected, to make and use the same. The claims are 
brief descriptions of the subject matter of the in- 
vention reciting all essential features necessary to 
distinguish the invention from what is old. A 
drawing is required by the statute in all cases 
which admit of drawings. The filing fee is $30, 
with $1 additional for each claim in excess of 20. 
Fees for design patents vary depending upon the 
term elected by the applicant, $10 for 332 years. 
$15 for 7 years, and $30 for 14 years. The inventor 
must also subscribe to an oath that his allegations 
are true. 

The Patent Office examines the application to 
determine whether the invention is new and use- 
ful and whether the application otherwise com- 
plies with the law. If the application is allowed, 
a notice is sent the applicant and the final fee of 
$30, plus $1 for each claim in excess of 20 is payable 
before the patent may issue. There is no final fee 


Laws and Documents—Patents; Trade Marks 
Patents and How to Apply for Them 


for design patents. The patent is in force on the 
date it is granted. The terms ‘‘patent applied for’’ 
and ‘‘patent pending’ have no legal 

and ACER serve notice that a patent is being 
sought. 

If the Patent Office rejects an application, the 
applicant may ask for reconsideration, giving 
reason; if rejected again he may appeal to the 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office, and if 
rejected there may go to the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals or file a civil action in the 
U. S. District Court for the District of Columbia, 

A patent will not be granted for a mere idea or 
suggestion, or a machine that will not operate, 
or an invention that lacks utility, or printed mat- 
ter, or methods of doing business, or medicines 
that are merely mixtures of known ingredients, 
like physicians’ prescriptions. So-called patent 
medicines are not protected by patents. So-called 
perpetual motion machines cannot be patented. 

A patent cannot be obtained if the invention has 
been described in a printed publication or has 
been in public use or on sale before the date the 
invention was made or more than one year prior 
to the filing of the application. When two or more 
applications for patenting identical inventions are 
received, or when the applicant claims the inven- 
tion for which a patent has been issued, the Patent 
Office begins ‘‘interference proceedings’’ to deter- 
mine prior rights. The decision of the Patent 
Office may be reviewed by the courts. 

A license must be obtained before an application 
for a patent can be filed in a foreign country. The 
Commissioner of Patents may order an invention 
to be kept secret if publication would hurt the 
national safety or defense. Pamphlet copies of the 
Patent Laws (25c), the Rules of Practice of the 
U. S. Patent Office in Patent Cases (45c), can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington D. C., 
and the General Information Concerning Patents, 
can be obtained from the Patent Office, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Trade Marks: How to Obtain and Protect Them 


A trade mark, as defined by Act of Congress, 
“Includes any word, name, symbol, or device, or 
any combination thereof, adopted and used by a 
manufacturer or merchant to identify his goods 
and distinguish them from those manufactured or 
sold by others.’”’ Rights in trade marks are ac- 
quired only by use, which must continue if those 
tights are to be preserved. In order to be eligible 
for registration a mark must be in use in commerce 
which may be lawfully regulated by Congress. 

Trade marks are registered on the Principal 
Register and the Supplemental Register of the 
U.S. Patent Office. ‘‘Coined, arbitrary, fanciful or 
suggestive marks, usually called technical marks, if 
otherwise qualified,’ may be registered on the 
Principal Register. A trade mark that is merely 
descriptive of goods, or their regional origin, or is 
primarily a surname, is placed on the Supple- 
mental Register. The U. S. Patent Office says: 
“For the purpose of registration on the Supple- 
mental Register, a mark may consist of any trade 
mark, symbol, label, package, configuration of 
goods, name, word, slogan, phrase surname, geo- 
graphical name, numeral or device.’’ 

A trade mark cannot be registered if it com- 
prises immoral, deceptive or scandalous matter, or 
matter that may disparage or falsely suggest a 
connection with persons living or dead, institu- 
tions, beliefs, or national symbols. It cannot use 
the flag or coat of arms or other insignia of the 
United States, any state, municipality or foreign 
nation. It cannot use a portrait, signature or name 
of a living individual without his consent, or those 
of a deceased President of the United States with- 
out consent of his widow. 

An application for registration must be filed in 
the name of the owner of the mark, who may sub- 
mit his case or be represented by an attorney au- 
thorized to practice in trade mark matters. A com- 
plete application comprises a written application, 


a drawing of the mark, five specimens or facsimi- 
les and the required filing fee. 

The Patent Office publishes a pamphlet General 
Information Concerning Trade Marks, which de- 
scribes the way applications and drawings are to 
be prepared and gives sample forms for applica- 
tions. The Patent Office does not supply such 
forms. If facilities permit, the Office will make 
drawings from the applicant’s directions and at 
his expense. If the application is allowed, the trade 
mark will be paolieney in the Official Gazette so 
that anyone who considers that he will be damaged 
by the new mark may file his opposition within 30 


days. 

The Trade Mark Act of 1946 also provides for the 
registration of service marks, certification marks 
and collective marks. A service mark is a title, 
Symbol or name used in sale or advertising of 
services to identify them. A certification mark is 
used by others besides the owner to certify origin 
or quality, such as work by a union. A collective 
mark is used by members of a cooperative, an 
association or other group and indicates member- 
ship in a union or other organization. 

A trade mark is registered for 20 years and may 
be renewed for periods of 20 years if still in use in 
commerce regulated by Congress, unless previously 
cancelled or surrendered. The fee for the original 
application is $25, and for the renewal is $25, with 
lesser fees for corrections, amendments, abstracts 
of title and other services. 

The pamphlet, General Information Concerning 
Trade Marks, is a general guide. A book, Rules of 
Practice in Trade Mark Cases, also is published, as 
well.as the Official Gazette, which describes new 
patents. The first pamphlet is available at the 
U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. For the 
others inquiries may be addressed to the Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A digest of registered trade marks is 
peaitees at the Patent Office and is open to the 

ublic. 


The American's Creed 


Written by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the 
U. S. House of Representatives, in 1917, and 
adopted and promulgated by the Government's 
paeeriittes oe pay ebay Accepted by the House 
0! epresentatives, on behalf of t' 

People, April 3, 1918. eee eee 

I believe in the United States of America as @ 
Government of the people, by the people, for the 
people; whose just powers are derived from the 


consent of the governed; a democracy in a re ; 
a@ sovereign Nation of many sovercizn States: a pe 
fect union, one and inseparable; established upon 
ee uineipies nde prada, equality, justice and 
or whic meric: 
Sees Suhr one Ae pep open tT 
erefore believe it is my duty to my coun 
to love it; to support its Constitution: te obey Bi 


laws; to respect its flag, 
ey Rak g, and to defend it against all 


Laws and Documents—Copyright Law 657 
Copyright Law of the United States 


Source: Copyright Office, Library of Congress 


An author or proprietor may secure statutory 
copyright protection by complying with the pro- 
visions of Title 17 of the United States Code. Ap- 
Plications for registration of claims to copyright 
are filed with the Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. The Register 
has power to register only those works which 
comply with the law. 

The copyright law provides that the application 
for registration of any work ‘‘shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which copy- 
right is claimed belongs’’: 

(a) Books including composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodicals including newspapers; (c) 
lectures, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical character; 
(j) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions including prints or labels used for articles of 
merchandise; (1) motion picture photoplays; (m) 
motion pictures other than photoplays. 

Works reproduced in copies for sale or public dis- 
tribution. 1, The notice of copyright shall consist 
either of the word ‘‘Copyright’”’ or the abbreviation 
“Copr.,”’ panied by the name of the copy- 
tight proprietor, and if the work be a printed lit- 
erary, musical, or dramatic work, the notice shall 
include also the year in which the copyright was 
secured by publication. For example: SC opreny 
1954 by John Doe.’’ In the case, however, of copies 
of works specified above—(f) to (k)—the notice 
may consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle © 
accompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
Shall appear on some _ accessible part of the 
copies. 2. Promptly after publication send to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign country, 
one copy only) of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration and $4 regis- 
tration fee. 

Books by American authors, alien authors, or 
proprietors domiciled within the United States at 
the time of first publication of the works. The 
copies deposited must be accompanied by an affi- 
davit, under the official seal of an officer authorized 
to administer oaths, stating that the typesetting, 
printing and binding of the book have been per- 
formed within the United States. Affidavit and ap- 
plication forms will be supplied by the Copyright 
Office on request. 

Works published outside of the United States. 


- Public Law 84, effective as of June 3, 1949, contains 


the following provisions: 1. It offers an alternative 
to the requirement of the deposit of one copy of 
the work, an application for registration and a $4 
fee. The alternative is the deposit of two copies of 
the book, musical composition or other work, an 
application and a catalog card, but no fee. 
The alternative can be availed of only if the re- 
quired items reach the Copyright Office in accept- 
able form within 6 months after first publication. 
2. It extends the period for ad interim registration 
of a book or periodical in the English language 
from 60 days to 6 months after first publication 
abroad. It extends the period for the manufacture 
of such a book or periodical in the United States 
from 4 months after registration to 5 years after 
first publication abroad. 3. It permits the importa- 
tion into the United States of 1500 copies, in one or 
more shipments;"6f a book or periodical of foreign 
origin in the Eng:ish language during the 5 years 
after first publication abroad. This privilege applies 
only to works that have already been registered 
under the new law for ad interim copyright within 
six months of publication and is in addition to the 
copies allowed to be imported by other provisions 
of the copyright law. Books or periodicals so im- 
ported must bear a U. S. copyright notice. 

Works not reproduced in copies for sale. Copy- 
right may also be of certain classes of 
works of which copies are not reproduced for sale, 
by filing in the Copyright Office an application for 
registration, with the statutory fee of $4, sending 
therewith: (1) In the case of lectures or other oral 
addresses or of dramatic or musical compositions, 
one complete copy of the work: (2) In the case of 
photographs, one photographic print. (3) In the 


case of works of art (paintings, drawings, sculp- 
tures), or of drawings or plastic works of a scien- 
tific or technical character, one photograph or 
other identifying reproduction of the work: (4) In 
the case of motion-picture photoplays, a title and 
description, with one print taken from each scene 
or act. (5) In the case of motion i other 
than photoplays, a title and description, with not 
less than two prints taken from different sections 
of a complete motion picture. 


Fees 


For the registration of a claim to copyright in 
any work, except a print or label used for articles 
of merchandise, $4; for the registration of a claim 
to copyright in a print or label used for articles of 
merchandise, $6; which fees shall include a cer- 
tificate of registration: 

For recording the renewal of copyright and 
issuance of certificate therefor, $2. 

For every additional certificate of registration, $1. 

For certifying a copy of an application for 
registration of copyright, and for all other cer- 
tifications, $2. 

For recording every assignment, agreement, 
power of attorney, or other paper not exceeding 
six pages, $3; for each additional page or less, 50 
cents; for each title over one in the paper re- 
corded, 50 cents additional. 

For recording a notice of use, $2, for each notice 
of not more than five titles; and 50 cents for each 
additional title. 

For any requested search of Copyright Office rec- 
ords, or works deposited, or services rendered in 
connection therewith, $3 for each hour of time 
consumed. 

Copyright notices. The notice of copyright 
shall be applied, in the case of a book or other 
printed publication, upon its title page or the 
page immediately following, or if a periodical, 
either upon the title page, or upon the first page 
of text of each separate number or under the 
title heading, or if a musical work either upon 
its title page or the first page of music. 

The original term of copyright under existing 

. S. law runs for 28 years. Within one year 
prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author or his widow or children, executor or the 
next of kin, may secure a renewal for a further 
term of 28 years. In case of composite works, 
posthumous works or works made for hire, the 
proprietor may secure the renewal. 


New Universal Copyright Protection 


The United States became a party to the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention when President Eisen- 
hower on Aug. 31, 1954, signed legislation amend- 
ing U. S. copyright law to make possible American 
participation. The Senate had ratified the conven- 
tion June 25, 1954. 

The Universal Copyright Convention supple- 
ments but does not supplant the Berne convention 
of 1886. It extends protection to works of artistic 
creation and clarifies copyright relations between 
nations. Experts have been working on it for 7 
years, but attempts at uniform copyright protec- 
tion go back over half a century. Unesco was in- 
strumental in drafting the final convention, sup- 
ported by the American Book Publishers Council, 
the Library of Congress, the Authors’ League and 
other influential organizations. 

Under terms of the convention each state will 
provide for protection of the rights of authors and 
other copyright owners in literary, scientific and 
artistic works, including writing, music, drama, 
cinematographic works, paintings, engravings and 
sculpture. Work first published in any member 
nation will get in other nations the same protection 
that it receives at home. The letter ‘‘c’’ in a circle 
accompanied by name of copyright owner and date 
will be the international symbol of copyright. A 
translation will have copyright for the term of 
the original work. 

One of the amendments to U. S. law was elimina- 
tion of the. clause requiring books in English by 
foreign authors to be manufactured here in order 
to get copyright protection. This step was fought 
by the typographical unions, but was considered 
necessary to the convention. Foreign works need 
not be subject to the U. S. requirement of de- 
posit and registration. 


U. S: Soldiers Follow Trail of Balboa to Pacific 


Balboa’s 1513 route across Panama, at the end 
of which he discovered the Pacific Ocean, was fol- 
lowed in the spring of 1954 by 45 soldiers of the 
33rd U. S. Infantry, aided by medical corpsmen 
and Signal Corps photographers. It was classed 


as an exercise in jungle travel and was undertaken 
with permission of the Panama government. Na- 
tive pirogues were used for river travel and sup- 
plies were dropped by aircraft. Balboa is said to 
have viewed the Pacific first from Mt. Piri in the 
Darien mountains. 


Agriculture—Farms, Number, Acreage, Value, Employment 


AGRICULTURE 
Farms in United States by Statese—Number, Acreage, Value 


Source: Bureau of the Census. (Census of 1950) 


Average value 
of land and 


658 


ildings Land in 
State Farms ane polars State Farms | Farms 
Per Per 
Farm | Acre 
Acres Dollars} Dollars oO. Acres 
20,888,784] 4,809 48.69 124,977 16,016,721 
39,916,440! 57,996 15.13 88,508 19,317,937 
18,871,244 22. 60.18 65,401 41,194,044 
36,613,291| 41,192] 154,32 199,359 20,969,411 
37,953,099] 26,588 31.9. 142,246 36,006,603 
1272, 20,189| 247.77 59,827 20,327,683 
851,291{ 13,043) 114.11 146,887 14,112,841 
1,265] 166,643/3,688.54 2,598 191,052 
16,527,536] 16,617 57.23 139,364 11,878,793 
25,751,055| 5,6) 43,28 66,452 44,785,529 
13,224,192] 22,920 69.82 231,631 8,534, 
30,978,495} 27,62: 174.15 31,567} 145,389,014 
19,658,677| 16,151) 136.90 24,176 10,865,165 
34,264,639 10. 160.71 19,043 2027, 381 
48,611,366 »o4 65.8 150,997 15,572,295 
19,441,774) 7,1 80,87 69,820 ,369,2. 
11,202,278} 7,416 82.21 81,434 8,214,626 
4,181,6 7,462 54.17 168,561 23,221,095 
,055,529| 14,048] 125.07 12,614 34,420,892 
1,660,389] 14,163) 189.54 > | — 
17;269,992| 10,935] 98.52||U. S. Total'5,382,162'1,158,565,852 
32,883,163] 15,507 84.46 
eueagdie een oo Possessions (*Not available.) 
59,247.434| 28,475|  16,86||Alaska..... 525 421,799 12,465| 15.51 
47,466,828] 25,517 57.62||Hawaili..... 5,750 2,432,069 | 33,961) 80.29 
7,063,525 700 19.24);Guam...... 2,262 10,025 * a 
1,713,731] 9,323 72.85||Puerto Rico. 53,515 1,844,886 * * 
24,838 1,725,441] 20,343} 292.84||Amer.Samoa 1,490 14,830 * # 
23,599 47,521,809' 30.228 15.01\| Virgin Isl... 755 63,753| 8,600] 101.84 


Figures of acreage in Puerto Rico indicate cuerdas, each of which equals 0.9712 acres and for Guam 
indicate hectares, each of which equals 2.471 acres. 

In 1940, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,084,138; by part owners, 615,039; by managers, 
36,351; by tenants, 2,361,271; by croppers (South only), 541,291. 

In 1945, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,301,361; by part owners, 660,502; by managers, 
38,885; by tenants, 1,858,421; by croppers (South only), 446,556. 

In 1950, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,089,583; by part owners 824,923; by managers 
23,527; by tenants 1,444,129; by croppers (South only), 346,765. 

No data later than 1950’ has been supplied by the Bureau of the Census. 


Farms in United States—Number, Acreage, Value 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Percent of Cropland Value of 
Farms Farms Farms in Harvested, Farm Land, 
Total Area Prior Year! Buildings 
Number Acres Per cent Acres ollar: 
1,449,073 293,561,000 15.6. | oC sasn eens o 3,272,000,000 
2,044,077 407,213,000 21,4,» 'T.Ouseie oeeneaee 645,000, 0! 
2,659,985 407,735,000 PO SR ene nares. 7,444,000,000 
,008,9 536,082,000 28.2 166,187,000 10,197,000,000 
4,564,641 23,219,00 32.7 219,706,000 13,279,000,000 
5,737,372 838,592,000 44.1 283,218,0 16,615,000,0 
6,361,502 878,798,0' 46.2 311,293,000 4,801,000,000 
6,448,343 955,884,000 50.2 348,604,000 66,316,000,000 
6,371,640 924,319,000 48.6 ,549,0 49,468,000,000 
6,288,648 986,771,000 51.8 359,242,000 47,880,000,000 
6,812,350 1,054,515,000 55.4 295,624,000 32,859,000,000 
6,096,799 1,060,852,000 55.7 »242,01 33,642,000,000 
5,859,169 1,141,615,000 59.9 352,866,000 46,389,000,000 
5,382,162 1,158,566 ,000 60.9 344,399,000 275,261,000,000 


1Prior to 1924, this column shows the total acreage of crops for which figures are available, except for 
1919, when 14,502,932 acres of corn cut for forage were excluded (most of this was probably duplicated in 
the acreage of corn harvested as grain). Beginning with 1924, the figures represent the actual land 
harvested, 2Based on reports for only a sample of farms, 


Farm Employment—Annual Averages 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
Index (1910-14 = 100 per cent) 


Total Family Hired Totai Family Hired 
Yr. |Aver. Aver. =e Aver. of Yr. |Aver. A - 
_No. Index | No. | Index | No. | Index No. | Index No. Index owes Index 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1 
ue es hes a Per- rer Per- Per ae Per 13000 Per 
& cen sons cen sons cent sons 
1910.|13,555| 100 10,174) 100 | 3,381) 100 ||1944.|10,219| “75 | 708s] “ve | Sasa] “Ge 
1990 1437233| 100. |10,140; 100 | 3,452/ 102 ||1945:|10,000/ 74 | 788i] 78 "119| 62 
1925:|13/036| 96 |o'ris| Se | S391] 100 |/1848./10,295/ 78 | S106] 80 | Z1s9] Gd 
1930./12,497| 92 | 9/307} 92 |-3'1901 94 {|11948:\10°363| 76 ‘02 #0 | gtasel | 8S 
1935.|12,733) 94 | 9,855! 97 | 2)878/ 85 ||1949'| 9’964| 73 eis] 48 Beal 88 
1940.|10,979| 81 300} 82 | 2'679] 79 1|/1950.| 973421 69 Posa| 9 | Sool 88 
1941, /10,669} 79 | 8,017| 79 | 2'652] 78 {/1951.| 8’98 66 6997 rf ogel os 
1949 10,504 77 =| 7,949] 78 | 2'555] 75 1|1952/| s’669] 64 e748 68 rest 33 
f 77 | 8,010! 79 | 2.436) 72 111953:1 8\5801 63 | 616451 65 | 19351 By 


Agriculture—Farm Income, Government Payments, Price Indices 659 


Farm Income and Government Payments, by States 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
; Cash receipts from Government payee are by 


farm marketin 
Tints 2g program 1953 


1953 Conser- Sugar 
1951 1952 (Prel.) vation ae Total 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 1, ~¢ 
ate ae 444,185 442,375} 414,431 4,547 ; ae * $1,000 7 


PATTSOUO iad cree o.0 = erexe ts 357,653 382,195 399,088 1,312]. 
512,098 558 tb Se 


32,4 
Rhode Island... . 21,6. 80 
South Carolina 287,319 2,875 i 
South Dakota 08, 5,149 
Tennessee 5,501 { 
is 11,323 | 
Sih 2,549 ‘ 
Mermont. sic. vo a= i 109,469 1,014 
MAA roe reve ca, ceeiacere 436,339 4,261 , 
Washington......... 536,389 3,563 
West Virginia....... 115,853 0 26,15 1,326 
Wisconsin...,...... - 968,910) 1,127,517) 1,135,765) 1,043,451 5,987 155 
Wyoming........... 143,264 191,346 156,596 135,070 1,899 3,382 
United States....| 28,772,839| 32,621,748| 32,373,411| 30,974,920 181,409 31,680 213,089 
Livestock and Products—(1951) $19,568,961,000; (1952) $18,354,094,000; (1953) $17,178,338,000. 
Crops—(1951) $13,052,787,000; (1952) $14,019,317,000; (1953) $13,796,582,000. 
Index Numbers of Prices Received by Farmers 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 
Revised January 1954 (1910-1914=100) 
¥°) 
= 3 
¢ EI 0 3 oy] 
Year 63) 2 % 2|2>| & 9 = bs| se a! $| a 
#5/3)-8) sidald])e/18l¢ ea|88| a] 8] Be 
ao/6 13 |/gelom|o} 2] a /28| ¢ as $9|s8/ Pols") 5 
o ‘ be | a | 
=Ol = | > | 80] 93) 9] 8] 2 lao] 5 | Ew!) 28) oa] so} 20) 6 
= - ° ° ot bey o0; 6 &/] 38 
ae)2 1 oie jeale 1 Ole 160) & Gs co esse ede 
104 84} 120) 100 83| 101} 100) 104} 117 
82! 106] 82]....] 86} 102} 101) 101) 126 
233) 208] 188]....] 294) 171] 202) 222) 214 
168] 147) 165) 153] 170] 139] 156] 612) 221 
140) 111] 149] 128) 162) 133) 142) 128) 119 
171) 127} 89] 116) 72] 115] 114) 116} 110 
163} 120) 102} 108| 129) 118) 125) 115) 150 | 


ILiyestock and livestock products. 2For fresh market. #Including dry edible beans. 


ae oe ee a, ae a a eso 
660 Agriculture—Chief Crops 
Chief Crops for United States 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


Sor- + FI Cotton 
All All Rye Buck-| Rice ax- 
Year | Corn | Cate | Bearley | ghums) wheat | “9° | wheat seed | Lint | Seed 
as 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
bi bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels bu. bu. D: tons 
1930 2,080,130/1,274,592| 301,619 37,561 ; 45,383 ,967 20518 21,673} 13,932} 6,028 
1935 2,299,363|1,210,229| 288,667 57,610} 628,227 4 8,488| 17,753] 14,914] 10,638) . 4,634 
1940 457,146 arty 50 peg ae ones 39,725 eae Sa age oe tan Tene - 
1,889|1, : ; ; ; ; ; 5 , 
1942. 2 208 ,562/1,3: 7681 429,450| 109,653| 969,381] 52,929] 6,636) 29,082) 40,976] 12,817 5,202 
Hoe RRP RROLLERRA Spee] Oh) RLGLG) E080) SRS Share| S000 dag) as 
. .|3,087,' 1,149, . ’ ,060, . 2 Ny A . * 
1945. ee P gee e 96 1,107,623) 23,708} 6,467 9,015 asin 
4,682 
5,945 
6,559 
4,105 
oa ‘Ot i 2 107) 30,174| 15,139 e109 
1952... .|3,279,403)1,260,127| 226,014 83,024|1,298,957| 16,046} 3,205) 48, I 7 s 
1953. ”-7133176;61511;216,416| 241,015! 109,02211,168,536! 17,998: 3,193: 52,529) 36,8131 16,437 6,718 
Sor- Sor- {Peanuts 
All |,ghums | ghums naaoe — picked | Soy- | Pota- ee 
Year |Tobacco| fay for for fi ne and beans toes 
forage | silage | edible el threshed 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
ons ons tons bags Dd: Ib: els} bushels} bushels 
1930. . .|1,648,037 74,527 6,326 4,341 2,114) 697,350 13,929} 343,817 54, 
1935... |1, 3 90,364}. 12,052 3,133 14,335 3,385) 1,152,795 48,901) 378,895 : 
1940... /1,460,441 96,050 16,110 6,217 16,945 2,192)1,766,5 78,04. 376,920 51,699 
1941... |1,261,839 5,754 7,069 7,896 8,556 3,934|1,475,205| 107,197} 355,697 62,517 
1942... |1,408,394| 107,717 13,640 6,032 18,987 7,402|2,192, 187,52: 368,89! 65,469 
1943...|1,406,190) 103,128 10, 4,733 1,002 10,903/2,176,420| 190,133) 458,887 1,1 
1944...|1,950,940} 102,889 11,552 5,644 16,147 8,894/2,086,825} 192,121] 383,926 68,251 
1945. ..|1,991,108]. 107,438 9,543 3,570 13,091 5,915/2,042,235| 193,167) 419, 61,259 
1946... /2,314,807 9,51 8,181 58 15,840 6,679)|2,038,005| 203,395) 487,315 60,825 
1947, ..|2,107,160} 100,576 5,666 3,338 17,268 6,322/2,181,695| 186,451) 388, 4 
1948... /1,979,581 96,17 6,659 4,318 20,816 3,640)2,335,840| 227,217] 449,895 43,094 
1949... |1,969,100 5,055 5,729 3,626 21,379 3,212)1,864,780| 234,194) 402,353 45,008 
1950... |2,029,567| 102,340 6,592 4,926 16,886 3,206|2,036,670} 299,279] 429,896 49,825 | 
1951...|2.331,591} 107,991 6,455 5,623 17,341 3,810)1,675,955| 282,477| 320,519 4 
1952... |2,254,512) 104,345 4,358 3,821 16,235 2,610/1.371,600} 298,052) 349,098 28,532 
1953. . .!2,046,037| 105,300 6,170 5,906 18,114 3,350|1,574,25C| 262,341) 373,711 33,974 
Sugar cane 
Six |———--————__|_ Sor- Oranges 
Year Seed Sugar ghum Sugar P Al- Wal- Fil- an 
Crops(a)| and Sirup |cane for| beets ecans | monds | nuts berts Tan- 
see sirup gerines : 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
tons gallons | gallons tons tons tons tons tons boxes 
1930 283,346 3,15: 16,6 9, 9,199] 28 13.5 30.3 ‘ 55, 
1935,..| 4325523| 5,064] 24/509] 16/230 62.2 12.7 57.4 1.2 52/073 
1940...| 409,089 4,313 13,360 10,684 12,194; 61.4 15.0 50.8 3.2 5,510 
1942...| 383/330] 51461] 18,638] 10/568/ 10;342] 60.9 9.5 70.0 5.8 85,163 { 
1942...| 363,934 5,837 18,416 13,728 11,685) 38.7 31.5 61.2 4.3 89,349 
1943 374,398 6,504 21,027 11,868 is 66.5 20.5 63.8 7.0 106,651 j 
1944 503,632 6,144 19,897 11,649 6,718] 71.0 31.7 71.8 6.5 113,210 : 
1945 429,976 6,707 28,251 9,850 8,616] 69.4 32.0 70.9 5.3 104,350 
1946 524,576 5,962 23,335 11,934 10,560) 38.1 47.2 71.9 8.4 118,540 
1947 419,914 5,289 18,545 9,845 12,503) 59.8 35.7 64.6 8.8 114,510 
1948 434,064 6,768 11,245 7,665 ; 88.0 36.5 71.1 6.4 104,12 
1949 542,220 6,541 9,745 6,012 10,196) 62.2 43.3 88.1 11.0 108,475 : 
1950 559,090 6,944 9,230 3,691 13,535) 61.4 37.7 64.3 6.7 121,710 | 
1951 419,161 6,118 6,040 2.8 10,482; 77.4 42.7 W7A4 6.9. 122,590 . 
1952 494,705 7,605 6,005 2,495 10,169) 74.0 36.4 83.8 12.2 124,580 
1953 352,842 7,957 5,650 2,739 12,029) 86.5 36.1 57.6 5.0 124,885 


(a) Six seed crops—alfalfa, red clover, alsike clover, sweet clover, lespedeza, and timothy seed. “| 
1Beginning 1939, production quoted as ‘‘clean seed.” | 


Apples 
Grape- | Lem- Citrus |—— Cran- | Straw- 
Year fruit ons fruits | Com’l |Peaches| Pears | Grapes | berries | berries 
counties 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1.000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
boxes boxes tons bushels | bushels | bushels tons barrels crates 
18,690 WG050\ caren esa] ois, eee 56,392] 27, 584 9,143 
18,347 7,787 3,002} 140,398 55,440 25,943 2,477 51 10.811 
42,883 17,236 111,436 57,832] 29,590 2,466 570 12,626 
40,261 i 5,515} 122,217 75,363) 29,129 2,725) 725 12,530 
50,481 14,880 6,295) 126,707] 66,720] 30,244 ‘ 812 13,101 
56,090 11,050 7,082| 87,310] 42,761] 24,239 2,965} 688 y 
2, 12,550 7,224) 121,266] 78,086] 31,071 2,696 376 4,591 
63,450 14,450 7,458} 66,686 231 32,521 2,767) 656 5,203 
59,520 13,800 7,854] 118,901 82,854! 33,438 3,137 7,107 
61,630 12,870 7,785) 112,892) 76,427) 34,052 A 792 8/940 
45,530 i 6,628) 89,330] 60,614] 24,984 f 968 10,478 
36,500 11,360 ; 134,002} 69,172} 34,068 2,623) 841 
46,580} 13,450 4 124,488| 50,627) 29,312 2,688) 983 10,963 
40,500 12,800 7,358} 110,660/ 63,627] 30,028 3,390! 910 113480 
38,360 12,590 7,297} 92,489] 62,560] 30,947 3,164| 804 11,794 
43,160 13,000 7.5701 92,584 64,120) 29,065 2,641) 1,230 12,435 


Agriculture—Farm Prices, Wages, Livestock 661 
Average Prices Received by Farmers, United States 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


The figures oe dollars per 100 lbs. for hogs, beef cattle, veal calves, sheep and lambs: dollars 
oon h for milk cows and horses; cents per lb. for wool; dollars per ton for co tonseed; dollars per 
00 pounds for clover seed, timothy seed, and alfalfa seed: cents per bushel for wheat and corn. 5 
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1.0] 213.0 
52.1| 156.0 


The figures represent cents per bushel for oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, sweet potatoes; 
dollars per bushel for flaxseed and apples; dollars per ton for hay; cents per lb. for cotton, butter and 
chickens; cents per dozen for eggs. ; 
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Year 2 2 2 ) ae [Ban] 4 a a £/¢ 2 | 8s 
Jan.15 z FI 2 | 32 go] 4 a a 6 | 3 2] a8 
Seca aap es eRe te < | 41S gestae eenimang 

43.1| 53.9] 85.7| 97.3] 137.8| 103.1] 2.80] 1.48] 14.11 39.9] 38.4] 19.8 

54.6| 80.2| 73.1] 57:7] 45.3] 71.5| 1.68] 99] 16.56] |. .:; 27:4| 25.0| 12.5 

36.3| 45.9| 56.7| 63.0] 74.0] 72:9] 1.94] _:73] 10:10] _.>22| 2776] 18.3] 13:3 

77.5} 108.0} 111.0} 135.0] 141.0] 20210} 2'85| 2°73] 19.60] 19.8i| 44.7] 34.6] 25.6 

72'1| 102.0] 109.0] 97.5] 157:0| 190.0] 2.91 2:45| 21:40] 20:16] 45.4| 41.0] 26:8 

71-7| 109.0] 150.0] 130.0] 145.0] 208.0] 2:89] 3.58] 19:80] 22:35] 48.6| 411] 243 

79.6| 136.0} 218.0] 141.0] 128.0] 220.0] 6.94| 2:71] 22/00] 29.74| 66.8] 41.3] 28.1 

127.0| 206.0] 247.0] 205.0] 187.0] 217.0] 6.71| 2.01] 23.60| 33.13] 72.0] 48.7| 32/8 

76.2| 115.0] 144.0] 110.0] 166.0| 236.0] 5.75| 2.85| 24:70] 29:27] 62.5] 47.1| 31.5 

‘| 70:5] 110.0] 125.0] 91:8] 135.0] 218.0] 3:64] 1.66| 21.90] 26.46| 57.4| 31.2] 21/3 

‘| 38:2] 127.0] 148.0] 116.0] 97.9| 194.0] 4:25] 2°16] 22°60] 41.01] 61.1| 42:6] 25.9 

93.8] 142:0| 171.0] 145.0] 207.0] 347.0] 4.02] 2/32] 25.50] 38.45| 64.1| 40.5] 27.8 

82.1| 137.0] 165.0] 138.0] 19210] 386.0] 3.70] 3.21| 26.40] 29:79 1| 45.8] 26.5 

77.9} 116.0| 117.0| 87.7! 69.1] 253.0| 3.64] 3.19] 23.80] 30.05 4.63| 23.8 


‘fall chicken’’ revised 1940-1952, May, 1952. Revised 1952-53 prices by weighting States prices by 
estimated monthly sales instead of by production. 
AVERAGE FARM WAGES 


Per month Per day Per month Perday | Per month Per day 
Cal. |——_——___|___" Ca 1. | _____________|Cal. | —_—___- 
yr. | Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl. || yr. | Incl. | Exel. | Incl. | Excl. || yr. | Incl. | Excl. | Incl. | Excl. 
board|board|board|board board|board|board|board board|board|board|board 


| | 
1910/$21.00/$28.00| $1.05] $1.35]|1935|/$22.00|$30.50| $1.10] $1.35'1944/$71.00/$91.00] $3.50] $3.95 
1915| 22.50} 30.00} 1.10) 1.40//1940/ 27.50! 37.50 1.30); 1.60)1945) 79.00/101.00) 3.85) 4.35 
1920] 51.00] 65.00] 2.80} 3.30|/1941| 34.50] 44.50, 1.65] 1.95/1946) 86.00/108.00) 4.20) 4.80 
1925! 38.50] 49.00} 2.00) 2.35)|/1942) 45.50) 59.00) 2.20) 2,55/1947| 92.00/117.00) 4.50) 5.10 
1930| 37.50] 48.00| 1.80! 2.15/11943] 59.00! 77.00| 2.90| 3.301948] 99.00|124.00) 4.80) 5.40 


NEW SERIES 
Per month Per week Per day Per hour 
Calendar | With | y,,, | With |Without| With | yi, |Without| wien |Without 
b d t board board board boara board 
bap & canis house | g room | or room| & room | »°USe | or room house or room 
7-1 $1000 | $122.00 | $24.50 | $30.50 | $4.50| $3.50] $4.45 $.64 $.73 
; 3 99.00 121.00 23.75 30.75 4.45 3.50 4.45 63 -68 
99.00 121.00 23.50 31.00 4,45 3.50 4.50 62 .69 
13.00 137.00 27.25 34.50 5.00 3.90 5.00 69 By GF 
113.00 137.00 27.25 34.50 5.00 3.90 5.00 69 77 
121.00 148.00 28.75 35.75 5.10 4.30 5.30 68 89 
124.00 154.00 29.00 37.50 5.20 4.30 5.40 .68 -90 


Livestock on Farms in the U. S., by Years 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


| Horses Horses 
Year an | Milk | _al* sf Year Au | Milk | Stock f y 
On Jan. 1 [Cattle | Cows | Sheep | 44° | ,298. ||On Jan. 1 [Cattle | Cows | Sheep | 798° |,,#d. 


6,24 
93,637) 24,094) 27,700) 54,294) 5,55 
94,677] 24,735| 26,905! 48,179! 5,035 


5 53. 
49,346] 60,607] 13,655]119541 
¥s heép reported beginning with the year 1935. 

pee tote estimated vaine of livestock on farms as of Jan. 1, 1954 was as follows (average value per 


head in parenthesis): 
tle $8,746,058,000 ($92.40); Milk cows $3,614,427,000 ($146.00); Hogs $1,763,714,000 ($36.60); 
Btace steep S70 858 000 ($38 00): Horses $167,568,000 ($48.80); Mules $98,402,000 ($61.40); Chickens 


$629,024,000 ($1.43); Turkeys $33,594,000 ($6.31). 


et 


662 Agriculture—Wheat, Corn, Oats Supply; Harvested A 
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Visible Supply of Wheat, Corn and Oats in United States 
Source 


: Chieago Board of Trade 


Corn (1,000 bushels) Oats (1,000 bushels) 


Wheat (1,000 bushels) rm 09 bushels)! 65 [Se aes Meee eee 
cay all- La Small- 
Year| nate | b2re-| pate [SUR] Date [eee Date |S™S!"| pate |'25F"| Date [Set 
Dec, 416 | Feb. 20/41,246\Sept. 11| 1,710) Feb. 27|33,499\Aug. 7| | 898 
4925: rane °3] Featalvuly 27) 10-448) Gok: isocszalsene 4] 2ia04| Nov. epagatuly 20] 43.1 
1925. {Jan, 3) 91,492|July i : : -14| 1-458 | Feb.’ 14)74,999/uly 23) 23,897 
1930. |Sept. 27|205,732|June 28|104,475| Mar. 15/24,745|Aug. 16) 2,653) Nov. _1}30.815|Suly 26| 6.926 
1935. |Jan, 81,328|June 29| 22'497|Jan. 5139, ov. 2| 1,827 ; 80/45,855|July 6] $.014 
1940: |Sept. 28|173.573| June 22| 85.098| Dec. 28/63,064|June 8} 23.010 g[10.420\July 20) 2.028 
1945: |Bept. 22|143,602|May 26| 2,847| Mar. 3120.678|Sept. |$) 3,201) Oct. 20]49,741/apr. 7] 6.512 
1946.|Jan. 5| 83,796|May 4] 15,239|June 1|26,450|Oct. ep tee a on 
1947, |Oct, _4|139,109|June 28| 127802 | Mar. 22|36,207|Sept. : ov. ‘87i|sune 14| 3.358 
Dec. 24/43,624|Sept. 4] °747| Sept. 18|17.868| May : 
1o40. on” 326,800 May 3 e438 Dee. 31148°377|Aug, 6| 4,403| Aug’ 27|28'011|May 21|. 2'462 
19 Oct. 


ay 27| 147, , 30|54'442|Oct. 28] 35,386 | Sept. 23|19,052|Apr. 
‘|Jan. 23/145,639 | Mar. 10168,198|Sept. 15| 29,129] Oct. 13/29,930/Apr. 14 
198 ‘lBept 13 316 ser|May 31| 75,780| Dec. 13|59.146\Sept. 13} 13,858 | Sept. 13 30,318! May : 8,135 
1953 (Oct. 10/315'326'May 23/188,801|Jan. 3'53,781\Sept. 19! 6,3431Oct. 3!23,915|May 16' 8, 
‘1Ocet. 


CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 


Wheat Corn Oats 
Year Low High Low High = Low High 
Month| Dols. |Month; Dols.| Month | Dols. |Month| Dols. |Month! Dols. |Month Dols. 
} Feb. 1.68 |Jan. 0.5934 |Aug. 0.8214 | Oct. 0.35 Mar. /|0.6034 
1920... Now 133 Jan. {3.50 |Jan. 0.67 |May |2.17 |Nov. |0.4684 |June 1. 9 
1925... |April 1.35 %4 an, 2.2044 | Jan. 0.75 Jan. Betis: Sept. . 0.37 Jan. Her 
g30---|Nov. [0.204 iter rat lawn os7~ [aax |roe” aus: loaess (lan, [0.60 
1930. ‘ Aue. 0.6984 April {1.16 |July 0.5534 |May 0.7834 |Aug. 0.28. |April |0.46 
1945...) Aug. 1.604% |Nov. 1.8034 |July 1.10% |July? (1.34 Aug. 0.5834 |Dec. 0.87 
1946, ..|Jan. 1.79 Dec. 2.39 | Dec. 1.33 July 2.29 July 0.74 July 1.05 
1947... |Jan. 2.1344 | Nov. 3.2134 |Jan. 1.31% |Sept. |2.97 an. 0.80% |Dec. 1.39 
1948...) Aug. 2.12% |Jan. 3.1814] Nov. 1.37 °\Jan. 2.86 Aug. {0.70 Jan. 1-33 44 
1949... | Aug 1,79 Apr. 2.42 t. lil July 1.59 July 0.5834 |Jan. 0. 
1950. ..|A 2.06 Dee. 2.44 |Jan.d&Feb |1.30 Sept. |2.42 Jan. 0.7234 |Dec. 1.05% 
1951...|July 2.19% |Dec 2.6714 | June 1.67 Dec. 2.01% |June |0.75 Nov. ert 
1952...|July 2.06% |Jan. 2.56 4 |Oct 1.51 Aug. 2.90 July 79% Jan. 1.06 
1953... | July 1.73 Mar. 2.32.4 | Nov. 1.3744 |Jan. 2.12 Nov. 69% Jan. 95 


iJanuary and February. 2March, April and May. %July and September. ‘November and December. 
ead rl ae HIGH AND LOW PRICES OF RYE AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 


R: 1915) Sept. 91; Feb. 131. (1920) Nov. 14115; July 23544. (1925) Sept. 78 
(1880) Nov. 2s. Jan, 10134. (1935) Aug. 4744; Oct. 6234. (1940) June 384%; April 7514. 


Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture t 


Total harvested acreage of 59 Total harvested acreage of 59 : 
crops (exc. duplications)! crops (exc. duplications)! t 
State OS Le State OO 
arerege oot : 
1942-"51 1952 1953 1942-51 1952 1953 : 
(4,000) | (1,000) |. (1,000) (1,000) | (41,000) | (1,000) | 
PIADAMS.... aces ss 5,806 ,059 5,01 NOVAS 65 ca ve cl 460 445 434 | 
Arizona. 885 1,248 1,285 |;New Hampshire.... 378 334 331 | 
Arkansas, . 5,805 5,467 5,302 ||New Jersey... 825 8il 808 
California. 6,561 7,313 7,391 ||New Mexico. 1,610 1,360 1,269 | 
Colorado...... 6,301 6,451 6,132 ||New York... > 6,192 5,716 5,686 
Connecticut........ 368 329 332 || North Carolina é 6,290 6,246 6,180 
Delaware.......... 434 434 ||North Dakota...... 20,677 20,094 21,257 
OLS ESSE 1,244 LIT tWOnIO. eee mera 10,512 10,739 10,899 
Georgia............ 6,441 6,490 ||Oklahoma.......... 12,442 11,292 11,232 
VEO aa eee es 3,649 3,824) }OPCCONG cr tena ce ele 2,876 2,949 3,015 
Illinois 20,955 21,095 ||Pennsylvania....... 5,942 5,637 5,618 
Ua ioe arse 11,215 11,315 |}Rhode Island....... 48 46 47 i 
Iowa..... 22,463 22,656 ||South Carolina. .... 4,374 4,123 4,164 
Kansas... 23,488 21,304 ||South Dakota...... 16,966 17,706 17,848 
Kentucky. 4,766 4,785 ||Tenmessee.......... f 178 5, 
Louisiana. 3,013 24,685 23,446 
Maine.... 984 :269 i ¥ 
Maryland...... 1,619 1,590 1,016 1,012 
Massachusetts 438 411 sis 3,506 3,366 | 
Michigan...... Nona 7,845 7,876 927 x 4,108 4,215 4,322 | 
Minnesota......... 19,174 19,334 19,399 ||West Virginia...... 1,305 1,171 - 1,170 
Mississippi......... 6,241 5,569 5,466 ||Wisconsin.......... 10,331 10,138 10,128 
BVEIRB OU 4 3c eas ee 12,550 12,438 12,163 ||Wyoming.......... 1,910 1,990 4 
Montana........... ; 9,247 9,837 —— —- 
Nebraska.......... 19,816 20,198 20,182 United States. ..! 344,909 | 341,846 | 340,444 


Total harvested acreage (1947) 346,131,000; (1948) 347,785,000; (1949) 351,850,000; (1950) 336,463,000; 
(1951) 335,791,000; (1952) 341,846,000; (1953) 340,444,000. ; 

1Includes artichokes, asparagus, barley, beans (dry and edible), beans (lima), beans (snap), beets, 
broccoli, brussels sprouts, buckwheat, cabbage, cabbage (sauerkraut), carrots, cauliflower, celery, corn 
(all), corn (broom), corn (sweet), cotton, cowpeas (for peas), cucumbers, eggplant, escarole, flaxseed, 
garlic, hay (all), kale, lettuce, melons (all, incl. cantaloupes, honeyballs, honeydews, muskmelons and 
watermelons), oats, onions, peas (dry field), peas (green), peanuts (picked and threshed), peppers 
(green), pimientos, potatoes (sweet), potatoes (white), rice, rye, shallots, sorghums (for grain), sor- 
ghums (for forage and silage), sorgo (for sirup), soybeans (for beans), spinach, sugar beets, sugarcane 
(all), sweetclover seed, timothy seed, tobacco, tomatoes, and wheat (spring and winter). 

Alfalfa seed, clover seed (both alsike and red), and Lespedeza seed are included in the count of 
crops; partially duplicated in acreage. 
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_ Givilian Consumption of Major Food Commodities per Person 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture 


Aver- Aver- 
Commodity! age 1952 | 1953* |1954* Commodity! 1953*| 1954* 
1935-39 193. 


2 (ter | 488 20 
, 5 .2 | 76 || Canned fruit...... 8 6 9 
8.1 | 9.5 .2|| Canned juices..... 8 .0 | 13.9 
: 6.7 a 4.7 4, Frozen (including 
Pork (excl. lard)....| 55.7 71.6 | 62.9 | 99 juices) 8 6.5 6.6 TE 
Fish (edible wt.)....| 10.9 11.0 | 10.8 | 10.9 Mried. > .2 = so Lely 5.7 4.3 44 | 2 
Fresh and frozen... . 5.3 6.3 5.9 | 2 Vegetables 
ARCH £0. oo naive 48 4.1 4,3 | 2 Fresh (total Com- 140- 
RUROG (scl uns st pricte 8 6 6 | 2 mercial) 5,......., 139 144 146 145 
Poultry products Canned se. 3)...-a.hns « 29.6 | 40.9 | 42.0 | 41.6 
Eggs (number).....| 296 407 399 410 Progen: 2% ac. vals 6 4 5.1 5. 5.4 
Chicken (eviscerated)| 13.2 23.1 13.1 | 23.7|| Potatoes........... 128 98 105 104 
Turkey (eviscerated) 2.1 4.5 4.4 4.5|| Sweetpotatoes...... 21.3 6.7 7.6 8.0 
Dairy products Dry edibie beans.... 8.7 8.0 7.8 8.2 
WCHECHE. Rien im eck 5.5 7.5 7.1 7.4||_ Dry field peas...... 6 5 6 a 
Condensed and evap- Sugar, refined 96.7 96.1 96.8 |795-96 
orated milk...... 16.5 17.4 | 17.1 | 17.5||Grains 
Fluid milk and cream| 330 352 350 355 Corn products: 
Ice cream (product Cornmeal......... 22.8 | 12.3] 12.0 | 12.0 s 
SIGHE aoe 9.8 17.6 17.8 18.2 Corn sirup........ 7.6 8.6 8.7 8.7 
Fats and oils fat Cornstarch........ 1.3 1.8 1.8 1.8 
content?.......... 44.7 | 43.6 | 44.0 | 44.2 Corn sugar........ 2.7 3.9 4.0 4.0 
Butter, farm and fac- Breakfast cereals... 1.6 1.5. 1.5 1.5 
tory (actual weight).| 16.8 8.6 8.7 9.0 MOMINY. ho ees 1.4 2.6 2.6 2.6 
Margarine (actual Oat food products... 3.8 3.4 3.4 3.4 
weight) 5 2.8 7.8 7.9 7.8}, Barley food products® 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.3 
(a ee 10.9 11.7 | 11.2 10.4|| Wheat: 
Shortening... . A es 10.0 | 10.1 10.9 Wlonr?'s Ace ee 157 130 127 127 
Other edible fats and Breakfast cereals... 3.3) 3.1 3.1 3.1 
Oli a aioyrw'shayaer~ 6.4 8.6 9.2 O.Al Rye Aur sc «sos. oats 2.2 1,5 1.5 15 
Fruits Rice, milled..,..... 5.7 5.2 6.0 5,7 
PPGRD =o iscstertteatvele 137.1 | 110.6 | 108.3 | 106 ||Beverages 
AWPU cums ay .| 48.5 | 43.6 | 42.5 | 40 (ey te i are een 13.9 16.5 | 16.6 15.8 
Apples(commercial) 30.2 21.1 21.0 EBER erg oka alate ok .66 66 -66) = .68 
Other (excluding | 66 Cocoa beans........ 4.3 4.0 4.2 3.8 
melons) -......... 58.4 45.9 44.8 Peanuts (shelled).... 4.3 4.4 4.4 2 


*(1953) Preliminary; (1954) Preliminary indications. i] 
1Quantity in pounds except for eggs which are stated in number, Data on calendar year basis except : 
for dried fruits which are on a pack year basis; fresh citrus fruits, dry field peas and peanuts on a 1} 
crop year basis; rice on August 1 year; and canned fruit and vegetables on pack year basis in 1935-39. H 
All years begin in year indicated except for fresh citrus, which begins in October of the previous year ii 
and rice which begins in August of previous year. 2Not available. 8Excludes canned food products con- i 
taining small quantities of fish such as clam chowder, etc. 4Computed from unrounded data. 5This 
series covers total commercial production for sale as fresh, both for shipment to distant markets and 
for local markets. Excludes farm garden output for farm household use. ‘Average 1937-39. Data prior ) 
to 1937 are not available. 7Based on the U. S. domestic requirements of 8,200 thousand tons (raw value) 
as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 5Barley used for food products in terms of malt equiva- Fj 
lent. *Includes white, whole wheat, and semolina flour. 19Green bean basis. 


Production and Consumption of Meat and Lard 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in million Ibs.) 


Beef Veal Tt ser FaAGe Reeds All Meats Lard? 
Year! Pro- | Con- | Pro- | Con- | Pro-.| Con- | Pro- {| Con. | Pro- | Con- | Pro- | Con- 
duc- |sump-} duc- |jsump-| duc- |sump-| duc- |sump-| duc- |sump-| duc- |sump- 
tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion tion 
1935-39..| 6,937 | 7,167 | 1,038 | 1,051 870 878 | 7,337 | 7,286 |16,182 |16,382 | 1,680 | 1,424 
1947-49. 649 | .9,497 45 1,413 716 700 |10,281 | 9,917 -/22, 21,527 | 2,419 | 1,795 
19: ..- {10,432 ,916 | 1,605 | 1,545 799 762 |10,502 | 9,919 |23,3838 |22,142 | 2,402 ,792 
1948 75 | 9,153 | 1,423 384 TAT 733, |10,055 | 9,840 |21,300 |21,110 | 2,321 | 1,850 
1949 9,439 | 9,420 | 1,334 | 1,311 603 606 |10, 9,993 |21,662 |21,330 | 2,534 | 1,744 
1950 9,538 | 9,517 | 1,230 | 1,206 597 596 |10, 10,361 |22,0 21,680 | 2,631 | 1,891 
1951 8,843 | 8,462 | 1,061 | 1,005 521 517 |11,483 |10,818 |21,908 |20,802 | 2,864 ; 1,856 
1952 9,667 | 9,518 | 1,173 | 1,103 648 640 |11,547 |11,132 |23,035 |22,393 | 2,886 | 1,817 
1953 12,450«|12,128 | 1,560 | 1,499 | 730 736 110,100 | 9,995 124,840 [24,358 | 2,369 | 1,773 


2Lard and rendered pork fat. 


Egg Production in the U. S. by Years 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service; Department of Agriculture (in millions) 
State | 1952 | 1953 ||State ; 1952 | 1953 |)State ; 1952 | 1953 ||State | 1952 (1953 ||State | 1952 ; 1953 


Ala... 732| 747/|Ill....| 3,148) 3,148)|Minn.| 3,731] 3,813/|/N. C..| 1,296 |1,337//Texas.| 2,921) 2,740 
Ariz. . 80 84||Ind...| 2,727} 2,752)|Miss. . 649}  698/|N. D.| 587 | 555//Utah. 434| 417 
kK 705) 705||Iowa.| 4,675| 4,673||Mo. .| 2,583] 2,534||Ohio..| 2,795 |2,880]/Vt.... 171 170 
Calif..| 3,550) 3,703||Kan 1,862} 1,806||Mont.| 254] 253|/Okla..} 1,123 |1,040|/Va. ..| 1,149) 1,113 
‘olo. 39: 377|\|Ky. 1,244| 1,264||Nebr.| 1,758) 1,736]|Ore.. . 552 | 545|/|Wash.| 782!) 765 
Conn 720|  747||La 385] 382]|Nev 24 27||Pa...| 3,683 |3,920||W.Va,| 478] - 476 
138 136||Me... 663} 684)|N. H. 430} 453||R.1.. 108 | 106||/Wisc..} 2,139) 2,174 

Fla 382| 438]|Md... 515) 536)|N.J..| 2,503! 2,749|/S..C 462 | 514||/Wyo.. 104; 104 


Ga...| 828) 875|\Mass.| 906] 955|IN.M. 115) 117||S. D.:| 1,238 |1,241 —— = 
Idaho.| 271) 280||Mich.| 1,601] 1,630I/N. Y..| 2.368! 2,294/|Tenn.| 1,023 |1,011//U. S..160,985161,704 


Gross income from farm eggs (1952) $2,103,841,000; (1953) $2,439,456,000. Price received by farmers 
per dozen (1950) 36.5; (1951) 47.8; (1952) 41.6; (1953) 47.6. 
Gross income from farm chickens (1953) $501,977,000. 
Commercial broilers produced totaled 985,765,000 birds, gross income $817,320,000. 
Gross income (1953) from eggs and chickens (inc. commercial broilers) totaled $3,759,000,000. 
Chickens on farms (January 1, 1954) amounted to 439,271,000 birds, total value $629,024,000. 
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Grain, Hay, Potato, Cotton, 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Ser 


Agriculture—Crop Production by States; Farm Loans Zz 
Tobacco, Production, 1953 


vice; Department of Agriculture 


| Pota- inter Spring. 
Corn ee a eae Oats toes Rye |Tobacco| wheat wheat 
Pee Sees |e | ee eee eS. Ser ip 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 ,000 
Soatols eee pan tons bushels | bushels | bushels | pounds | bushels bushels 
teary RS ee 18 
615 6,240 RAIS) 2.6 on - 642 4 
672 583 Yd ee AE Can : oo 
810 7,315 AOE oe as inte vane 
5,920 5,425| 47,880 OBL oe oes 7a 
hon 2,436 5,192 8,090 Py) See 40, 
Pec eae 415 ATA PASS Cte toe 23,257|... 6 23]- 
Vee 6,474) oon 105 272| 1,775 ASRS cheats « 0 
71 ,200 0.2061}... << 0) 0 26,182). ois 3 
618| 21,747 56 
2,748 8,400} 45,900} § _45).......- 
4,105| 115,070 £12) 2 SOD ro. 5. oe 
2,485 :209 
6,474| 154,648} 630) 116)...-.... 
,608| 22,833 
ot 380 99) 
4 400}  998].......-] F68l...--.--J--9--255 
709 SASH) BST C2O oa deara nls seals 2 of sinus cy = noel ae 
694 1,870 
485 117 O88] |... e of LOBTOlo a. toes 
3,61 S:3001 210,730] ——= 6672. =... 
6,909| 161,910 
7 SOGRGR, Ro p-Ae oe arte ene tale 
2,485} 31,977 
3,069] 11,356 
5,618| 43,124 
608 344 
369 148 
459 1,480 
489 420 
5,564] 26,130 
1,145) 16,093 
4,017 513 
4,023 47,418 
1,791 11,588 
1,839 95 
3,508] 27,380 
57 33 
361) 21,056 
5,214 94,248 
1,671 576 
1,705} 39,150 
1,247 1,974 
1,222 928 
ran 888 
7 983 123'550 : 3 
iar. 1,371 Ry 1,403 AS) ened ste 5,338 1,485 
241,015/3,176,615| 216,437| 105,300/1,216,416| 373,711 17,998|2,046,037| 877,511| 278,058 
1500 lb. gross weight. 2Total includes 13,000 bales produced in Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky and Nevada; 


also 64,400 bales of American Egyptian cotton produced in Arizona, California, New Mexico and Texas. 


8Excludes 12,967 


12,096,000 pushels and South Dakota 738,000 bushels. 


Farm Credit Administration 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS OUTSTANDING by institutions supervised by the Farm Credit 


Administration. 


Farm mortgage 


(in thousands of dollars) 
Source: Farm Credit Administration 


Fed. interme. 
cred. bk. loans 


000 bushels of durum wheat produced: in Minnesota 133,000 bushels; North Dakota 


Loans to cooperatives 


loans by to & disc. for— ry 
a) @ A~ 
~UeH to . ) 
. | pea | age | B Ge cats 
2 = POS Sole aegis £2 | oS | <28 
End of month q ue eqo ges cg ai ) nied Bees 
& as osu | S58 | 96 3G | s8a | 5ea 
os Go Ste gee $e =_%S &> Ste 
o a5 os 58 Ee a & Sa | SOs 
ua 232 ¥50 33 eee 8 7 one 
ge | S€ | B82 | 28 | 88 | $83 | ebE | Ess 
o ao = #2 ue ® St 5) 
m8 ao | ase | 688 | aa | 285 | asd | 282 
1940—December......... 1,851,218] 648,296] 186,933} 34,102] 171,866 1,490] 74,741 16,461 
1941—December.......... 1,764,398} 596,80: 226,017 9,222| 187,497 2,152) 113,444 ,914 
1942—December, . 1,602,846] 512,197] 272,964 39,059} 184,662 2,000} 144,644 2,551 
1943—December 1,357,937} 406,190] 308,671) 35,778] 198,734 ,000 5,174 ,351 
1944—December ,136,928| 329,700] 267,135} 31,197 1,6: 700) 212,835 ,067 
1945—December 1,027,587) 228,397| 241,879) 27,870] 198,887 2,042). 157,545 2,693 
1946—December. . 44,421) 140,127) 276,461 4,244) 233,907 4,151] 181,550 1232 
1947—December.... 869,425} 103,195) 334,087] 42,908] 293,608 4,000) 274,777 2,603 
1948—December.......... 856,573 .237| 425,468] 61,465) 371,825 4.709] 304,684 1,315 
1949—December.......... 899,475) 56,726) 423,038] 57.941 92,28 2.4 301,887 1,365 
1950—December.......... 6, 42,616) 485,322] 66,787) 455,472 3,233| 344,978 ,309 
1951—December.......... 997,573] 31,883) 611,472) 83,441 7,6 4,000] 423,952 1.451 
POOL ——UUNO Ks ies ese ew 1,046,440] 27,459] 804,78: 98,523) 797,612|........ 342,377 755 
1952—December.......... 1,078,493 23,374) 627,106 91,225) 606,1 2,000 18, 905 
HUOBeOUNE tits esc. 3 1,135,782 20,301) 743,595 ,624| 768,183|........ 319,109 400 
1953—December.......... 1,179,889 17,265! 545,181 69,173! 550,416 600! 372,110\........ 
_ ‘Includes renewals. ?Duplicates loans and discounts outstanding for the two institutions. 8Does not 
include advances in connection with CCC programs. 


PU peel ee estat oe WINE tt its I LTS 


French Guiana. 
jurinam 


Year Imports Exports Av.ExcessImp,)Av.Excess Exp. 
17 $23,000,000 $20,205,156 $2,794,844 |., 
-| 1791-1792 700, 39,765,13 10,467,430 |.. 
-| 1793-1794 65,700,00) 59,153,2 3,273,301 |... 
1795-1812 1,523,538,964 1,213,983,049 17,197,651 | aca mae wales 
-| 1813-1816 295,114,27 169,261,263 31,464,253: |ixj6% erolo ts cetusterl 
1817-1824 686,033,674 608,707,242 11 28,304 |aicciscn bes vveibe 
2, +} 1825-1828 349,308,444 331,720,223 1307 05S li os viva bac aeine 
May 19,1828........| 1829-1832 349,589,837 314,695,705 53351. Re cicee nea 
July 14, ASSZ ova rese 18 108,118,31 90,140,433 POR acm ae 
March 2,1833......+.| 1834-1842 1,218,445,645 1,060,257 ,281 eure 
Aug. 30, 1842........| 1843-1846 348,333,077 423,681,648 * $18,589,648" 
"ul é 2,336,430,244 2,512,765,531 16,030,481 
‘ 1;170,440,593 1,330,901 ,092 7115,125 
é 178,330,200 227,558,141 49,227,941 
: 6 526,488,602 532,355,587 2,933,4! 
2,176,889,958 2,193,871,147 2,830,198 
J 1,059,359,997 1065,317,286 |. ..ccccsrescsee 2,978,6 
J 6,235,725,983 7,813,389,153 |. ccseccsnccees 97,969,3793 
4,758,262,722 5,080,073,791 :973,0 
Oct. 3,112,621,836 3,588,238,021 118,904,046 
Aug. 2, 1894..:.....| 1895-189 2,280,107,204 2,688,606,689 136,164,49 
July ae 1897........| °1898-1909 11,981,155,035| 17,964,899,699 498,645,389 
Aug. 909.......-] 1910-1913 482,467,103 8,322,459,209 459,998,026 
Oct. 1913,.......| 1914-1922 27,279,046,08 48,480,705,084 2,355,739,889 
Sept. - 1922 ........| 1923-1930 31. 795,962,536|  36,846.025,405 31,257,859 
June 18, 1930. waseeeeet 1931-1953 1104,368,893,171' 179, 286 G21, 700s ateenhenrens 3,257,292,548 


Net quantity | Value 


(Ibs.) : (dollars) 
aoe 380,007 $68,768,390 
107,041,067 52/909; 162 

AB Srl Ben reid tieee a Se leet 64.36 7. ae 
16, ,602,616 


9 
19,372,591 
"278,47 

176,991 
295,542 
7,133,734 
16,479,012 
527,884 


740,775, abt 414,485,620 
90,624,814 48/345,006 


i ie ie i! ii i ae aren fare oe arr er eee 


9,000 454 

31, 867, 1753 14, 820; 966 
5, 100 3,112'555 
"269,872 141,040 


Net quantity a 


bs.) 
108,808, 551 
_ 113;900/933 
"257,79 360 
124,318,630 | 59,857,908 
16,183,039 | 7.742.568 
997,060 | 18,456,494 
37'326/390 | 14 4.768 :010 


"410,958 02,0 
30, 16 oes | oe oe 
48/828'409 | 25,021, 85 
2/550 | 
60,000 


165,000 
589,092,052 
set 21,254 
164,583 


21,889,084 id 5, 599° 
2)453,771 pie 891 


Balance of Trade Under Tariff Acts 


Source: United States Tariff Commission 


77.260 43,248 
1,186,573;591 627,855,946 
3,014,869 1,725, aus 
80,938 49,112 
12,8 10,735. | ck swt 3p ee 
4,485,398 1,834,964 
132,276 62,100 
9,740 Dy L14 thik, laveliomnpernatrte | tae 
56,250 2S STO oarain rune cent Pee stale i 
121,313 58,105 195,800 86,772 
French Equatorial Airica. EGE a Am cao Air once pened Cait eect caer ar 219,939 02,177 
French West Africa........ "4 161,304 67,372 3,657,212 1,544/049 
Gold Coast......... 2,800,000 966,000' |b... ie oct ca | nie oe 
British West Africa 032 3,511 222,535 95,730 
JAC GEE ees Sees 81,614,657 37,757,759 55,396,761 24,511,427 
Other Portuguese Afric: 1,425,154 679,528 8,032,306 3,675,461 
TTS S 3 ASS. lo Gb igtenc eto SIS Orica iin) gs CConeRe a CRePRONE) eA Pena a er 38,484 
Beale sn GONZO: 6. syicicieies «incre ics ale ew « 27,323,178 13,745, bee 34, 796, 044 17,642,900 
Bast Italian Africa. ..F.........-...5%- 189,479 97 4/092 21,158 
MSMR re ei oraiolacevsucks aie grslinje ws ele wie 60,338,741 29,540, 333 29, 488" 208 13,952,584 
French Sopp aTAG aie so) oo diecls welieem staneie« ‘ 43,4. 90: 
British Hast Atrica | reso. cet een 19,511,718 8,975,856 29,263,142 13,390,075 
MRP IETRC) eis Ue oe te co nas Yap ace veo 145,636 84,470 106,573 47,097 
Union of South Africa....:............ 274,754 151,501 064 21/389 
PRG tales ere smite and tay Nolave chau, Sere 2,781,031,862 | 1,465,140,744 | 2,679,828,816 | 1,375,333,867 
COFFEE, ROASTED OR PROCESSED 
“hs, Fis Rear eer a vo ern ree eran 404 540 12,980 8,888 
SRE N CSN oer Cees cite ha apatis's or= 75, =o cogiare che aokpltt 208,491 140,285 7.018 4,768 
“Saee Ree Com Doar PEE Oe 126,98 73,232 242,500 130,022 
205 Ee Saree ort eee ee ha ces 169,5 100,689: |i ai. = din «dee oe ete ne 
Dominican Republic...... 4,078,099 2,496,520 532,073 371,015 
Colombia........ 735,4 439,031 68 598 
Ecuador 37,500 LG;BZS 5: cece vies od sie d) shai cree aaa 
Brazil. 206 124 54,315 17,570 
Norway 866 670 58 263 
Total are was » Oy 5 GRE Suen 5,357,446 3,266,616 830,147 533,124 


666 Agriculture—Farm Debt, Grain Statistics e- 
Farm-Mortgage Debt Outstanding by Lender Groups 


Source: Agricultural Research Service; data are for Continental United States 
Amounts held by principal lender groups 


Three 

ier Federal | yoin¢- | Farmers | Life in- |Commer-| ‘state | Indi- 

Gem] "Goes | Tied lwortange| feck [nom | Suzan | Giannas | grea, | "asa 
Sebel) Pankel | Carers piste: | tration® | panies? 6| banks? |."2e?s others 
1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 
8,240 72 393.595 - Fei 60:088: lo vasa ates 974,826 |1,204,383 9 ‘ 5,915,930 
‘19/630,768 |1,201,732 |-.... 1... 637, TRDSe a toe 2,118,439 | 997,468 96,36 4,978,980 

7,584,459 1,947,442 616,737 277,020 gy aga" 1,301,362 498,842 86,096 2.878, 
: [eee ert 1,452°886 | 429,75 10,097 | 171.763 | 986,661 | 448,433 1,871,998 
~-|4.940,915 |1,209.676 | 347.307 | 2.455 | 198.877 | B5r'303 | sorsoa | 13'606 |Is4a'aa1 
1947. ria O90 A 7a8 146,621 1,641 89:3 888,663 883,229 : 2,010,768 
19 3 Peat 77,920 462 | 188,893 |1,036,383 :8 9 2'215,674 
115:579,278 | 906,077 58,650 270 : 1,172,326 | 937,144 9 2'315,956 
6.071.345 | 947,431 | 44;008 214,047 |1,355,766. |1,008,359 9 2'501,734 
“16,588,270 | 994,128 | 32:778 0 | 233,374 11,541,041 |1,046,92 9 2'740,026 
7'154.088 |1,071,358 | 23,899 0 | 257°936 |1.715,164 |1105,096 9 2/980;585 
17°659,691 [1,169,418 | 17,628 0 | 268,060 {1,896,148 |1,131,214 9 3,177,223 


— Preliminary. 1Excludes territories and possessions. 
Sfo30-53, fachudes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts, prior to 1930, 
S only. 

eeLeana 1 mela by the Federal ie ech sar haters ps Se pe e on its behalf by the Land Bank 

mmi; r. Authority to make new loans expir . - 
Point sieck land barker have been in liquidation since May 12, 1933. Includes banks in receivership. 

SSuccessor to Farm Security Administration. Revised series. Data for 1939-41 include loans for tenant- 
purchase. Thereafter data include farm-development (spevial real estate) loans beginning 1942; farm- 
enlargement loans beginning 1944; project-liquidation loans beginning 1945; and farm-housing loans 
beginning 1951. Data also includes similar loans from State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation trust 
f 


‘unds, 

é6Estimates based upon direct reports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to 
State insurance commissioners. ‘‘Best’s Life Insurance Reports,’’ and monthly data received from the 
Life Insurance Association of America and the Institute of Life Insurance. 

71935-47, insured commercial banks; prior to 1935, open State and national banks; 1948-53, all operat- 
ing banks. 

*Departiment of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of South 
Dakota. Rural Credit Board completed liquidation during 1945. 

Included with ‘‘others.’’ 


Grain Receipts at Western Grain Centers, 1953 
Source: Chicago Board of Trade. Totals in bushels 


Center Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley |Soy Beans Total 
Chicago........... 24,873,000/103,176,000| 20,849,000) 11,080,000) 14,399,000) 24,072,000) 198,449,000 
Minneapolis....... 120,292,000} 29,691,000} 38,399,000) 2,275,000} 54,924,000] 4,005,000) 249,586,000 
MOUMIGD is eerste 78,746,000! 12,602,000} 4,681,000} 2,277,000) 15,590,000|.......... 113,896,000 
St. Louis.......... 37,790,000) 53,356,000} 8,264,000 30,000; 1,732,000) 5,255,000] 106,427,000 
Milwaukee........ 4,158,000) 6,557,000} 2,913,000 39,000) 36,031,000 208,000} 49,906,0U0 
Kansas, City... ....]107,559,000| 30,971,000} 4,024,000 249,000 611, 4,027,000| 147,441,000 
Omaha. 36,984,000] 30,707,000] 8,009, 359,000 90, 1,458,000] 78,007, 
Peoria. 5,387,000] 26,891,000} 2,220,006 441,000 594,000] 2,970, 38,5C3,000 
Toledo... ,126,000] 25,086,000] 4,574, 6,000 02, 7,452,000} 69,486,000 
Indianapolis 9,432,000| 23,343,000} 1,898,000 140,000) “ince ony oe 8,520,000; 43,333,000 
St. Joseph.... -| 17,718,000 496, 5,445,000 2,000 260,000 449, 32,415,000 
Sioux City........| 4,207,000] 22,547,000] 12,127,000 88,000 934,000] 1,246,000 41,549,000 
WVAGHIGA Kee) aie csie as 27,563,000 9,006 8,000 2,000 3,000 884,000} 28,499,000 
Hutchinson........ 38,069,000 BOOG | cris sierra. 4,000 2,000 10,000 


eC 544,904,000/371,464,000)113,411,000|) 17,432,000|125,772,000| 62,601,000/1, 235,584,000 
Botts 637,341,000|390,211,000|131,966,000| 12,803,000/132,304,000| 61,682,000 1,366,307,000 


Grain Elevator Storage Capacities, May 4, 1954 (in bushels over 10,000,000): Albany, 13,500,000; 
Baltimore, 12,750,000; Buffalo, 53,183,000; Chicago, 59,661,000; Decatur, 22'000,000; Duluth and’ Bae 
perior, 56,275,000; Enid, 44,189,500; Fort Worth, 27,800,000; Galveston, 12,865,000; Hutchinson, 22,720,000; 
Gina and conscl Sine" BFS A” elle dbo BAT BE Sack A on BE, SEO 

cil Bluffs, 28,885,000; Salina, 11,800,000; St. ,252,000; St. Louis, 23,855,500; 
Toledo, 17,139,000; Wichita, 24,990,000 i aa Fee eS 


9 hs 
Canadian; Ft. William and Bort Arth Yr, 86,633 ; Midl : R - 
Pecerre tis pao. u 633,800; Midland, 12,816,000; Montreal, 15,912,000; Van 


Totals 1953 
Totals 1952 


World Exports of Wheat and Corn 


Source: Corn Trade News; figures show thousands of bushels 


Wheat & Flour Exports by Countries Named, 
Sree ca Cone ame Corn Exports by Countries Named 


Year and Total for all Countries 
al. Russia 

Total North | Argen- Aus- Argen- | Black | North South 

Amer. tina tralia Dee Total tina Sea Amer. Africa 

1940, .| 368,753] 197,293| 135,092| 70,403| 2, Saas ae 
1943..| 408,819] 302/931] 71,944] 33/944|.. ae 198.88 ae Sure 37133 0.087, 
1944 524,253] 378,155| 92/840] 53° 21'718 10,231|. on ord 
1945 673,344| 530,412] 90,032| 52/000 ‘| 22’080 15,529|. <b acs £ 
1946..| 624; 515,1 50,000] 59,000]. °°. °° . . 5,000} : 25,695|.... 12. E 
1947..| 884,748] 721,748] 83,000] _ 52,000)" 'f28,000|° 187,315] _93'050 97;800] ca teucne 
1948. .| 918,000] 680,000} 79,000] 129,000] 125,000| 139'800| 105/000 5,00 24300] "nil" ” 
1949. .} 875,246] 662,246] 65,000| 118,000 000} 183/100] 42 0;500] 134,000 1,000 
1950..} 679,431] 449,331) 101,000] 116,000] 13;100| 146500 ‘500 5, 99: i 
1901. 996,108) 761,515] 90,050] 120,000] 24°575| 125:380| 11°780| 16000] 100° 
1952. .] 916, 798,7 2,520) 81,950) 35,800) 133/416] 25:830| 13,300] 997500| ‘ni’ * 
953. . | 1828,800" 609,427! 91,300! 101,500! __21,500| 175,300! 42/4951 3005! 129'800| ail 


f—Estimated. 1Includes 5,073,000 bushels exported by Turkey. 
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American Purebred Livestock Organizations 


Source: Breeder’s Gazette, Stockyards, Louisville, Ky., Samuel R. Guard, Editor 


Registration of pedigreed purebred livestock by 84 stock-record associations reached total of 
1,752,288 petra in 1953, a drop of 47,891 from the 1952 total of 1,800,279, according te a tally 


made by 


reeder’s Gazette in 1954. Among the i 


influences causing this decrease were the drought, 


high corn price supports, deflation in beef, and artificial insemination in the case of dai: ] 
Hereford beef cattle led the list with 560,794 registrations, Aberdeen Angus were second with. ip is 
and Shorthorns third with 47,674. Holsteins led dairy cattle, Jerseys gained and Guernseys took a 
drop in registration. The numbers registered are given in parenthesis. 


BEEF CATTLE 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Ass’n, 9 
Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Iil. (160,754) Frank 
Richards, Sec’y. ; 

American Brahman Breeders’ Ass’n, 1208 Loui- 
ane St., Houston, Tex. (17,873) Harry P. Gayden, 

ec’y. 

American Brangus Breeders’ Ass’n, 10942 S, 
ean, Vinita, Okla. (5,908) Raymond Pope, 

ec’y. 

American Charbray Breeders’ Ass’n, 111 W. 
4th St., Weslaco, Tex. (598) Mildred D. Gloss, 
Sec’y. Same address for American Charolaise 
Breeders’ Ass’n (150). 

American Devon Cattle Club, Agawam, Mass. 
(710) Kenneth Hinshaw, Sec’y. 

American Galloway Breeders’ Ass’n, 361 South- 
lawn Ave., E. Lansing, Mich. (346) Charles C. 
Wells, Sec’y. 

American Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders’ 
Ass’n, 361 Southlawn Ave., E. Lansing, Mich, (13) 
Charles C. Wells, Sec’y. 

American Hereford Ass’n, Hereford Drive, 
Kansas City, Mo. (560,794) Jack Turner, Sec’y. 

American Polled Hereford Ass’n, 1110 Grand 
eyes Kansas City, Mo, (78,152) D. W. Chittenden, 

y. 

Santa Gertrudis Breeders’ Ass’n, Kingsville, 
ee (29,627 classified since 1951) R. P. Marshall, 
ec’y. 

American Scotch Highland Breeders’ Ass’n, Bel- 
videre, S. D. (195) Mrs. Lyndall Berry, Sec’y. 

American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n, 7 Dexter 
Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. (47,674: 35,006 Shorthorns, 
12,668 Polled Shorthorns) Allan O. Atlason, Sec’y. 

Polled Shorthorn Society, 7 Dexter Park Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (12,668) Emily Krahn, Sec’y. 

Pan American Zebu Ass’n, P. O. Box 268, Co- 
tulla, Tex. (1980) Roy G. Martin, Sec’y. 


DAIRY & DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Ass’n, Brandon, Vt. (24,370) 
Chester C, Putney, Sec’y. 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Ass’n, Beloit, Wis. 
(21,854) Fred S. Idtse, Sec’y. 

Dutch Belted Cattle Ass’n of America, 2235 
Lebanon Rd,, Nashville, Tenn. (100) R. F. Litsey, 
Sec’y. 

American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterborough, 
N. H. (89,608) Karl B. Musser, Sec’y. 

Holstein-Friesian Ass’n of America, Brattleboro, 
Vt. (189,562) Robert H. Rumler, Sec’y. 

American Jersey Cattle Club, 1521 E. Broad St., 
Columbus 5, O. (88,635) Floyd Johnston, Sec’y. 

American Red Danish Cattle Ass’n, Fairview, 
Mich. (127) C. H, Shantz, Sec’y. 

American Kerry & Dexter Club, 707 W. Water 
St., Decorah, Ia. (17) Mrs. Daisy Moore, Sec’y. 

American Milking Shorthorn Society, 313 S. 
Glenstone, Springfield, Mo. (23,228) W. J. Hardy, 
Sec’y. 

Red Poll Cattle Club of America, 3275 Holdrege 
St., Lincoln, Neb. (4,225) F. A. Sloan, Sec’y. 

SWINE 

American Berkshire Ass’n, 601 W. Monroe St., 
Springfield, Ill. (17,408) Willard D. Brittin, Sec’y. 

Chester White Swine Record Ass’n, Rochester, 
Ind. (17,305) Levi P. Moore, Sec’y. 

United Duroc Record Ass’n, Peoria, Ill. (74,240) 
B. R. Evans,-Sec’y. 

Hampshire Swine Registry, 1111 Main St., Peoria, 
Ill. (52,728) R. L. Pemberton, Sec’y. 

National Hereford Hog Record Ass’n, Milo, Ia. 
(2,016) A. L. Hyzer, Sec’y. 

Inbred Livestock Registry Ass’n, University of. 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. (3,088) Dr. L. M. 
Winters, Sec’y. 

American Landrace Ass’n, Noblesville, Ind. (582) 
Merritt Murphy, Sec’y. 

OIC Swine Breeders’ Ass’n, Goshen, Ind. (2,972) 
Harry C. Miller, Sec’y. 

Poland China Record Ass’n, 501 E, Losey St., 
Galesburg, Ill. (17,018) C. W. Mitchell, Sec’y. 

Kentucky Red Berkshire Swine Record Ass’n, 
303 ‘Stanford St., Lancaster, Ky. (143) Hogan 
Teater, Sec’y. 


National Spotted Poland China Record Ass’n, 
3153 Kenwood Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. (26,424) 
Fred Obenchain, Sec’y. 

Tamworth Swine Ass’n, 
(4,195) R. H, Waltz, Sec’y. 

American Yorkshire Club, Lafayette, Ind. (11,- 
721) Martin E. Gannon, Sec’y, 


SHEEP 


American Cheviot Sheep Society, R. 3, Oneonta, 
N. Y, (4,431) Katherine Turrell, Sec’y. 

Columbia Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n, P. O. Box 315, 
Logan, Utah. (7,507) Mr. Alma Esplin, Sec’y. 

American Corriedale Ass’n, 108 Parkhill Ave., 
Columbia, Mo. (17,746) Rollo E. Singleton, Sec’y. 

American Cotswold Record Ass’n, Sigel, Tl. C, P. 
Harding, Sec’y. 

American & Delaine-Merino Record Ass’n, 400 
Water St., Wheeling, W. Va. (1,254) Chas. M. 
Swart, Sec’y. 

Black-Top Delaine-Merino Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n, 
R. 2, Dexter, Mich. (306) Robt. Mast, Sec’y. 

Black-Top and National Delaine-Merino Sheep 
Ass’n, 286 Beech St., Muse, Pa. (64) I. Y. Hamil- 
ton, Sec’y. 

Texas Delaine-Merino Record Ass’n, Brady, Tex. 
George H. Johanson, Sec’y. 

Continental Dorset Club, Hickory, Pa. (4,990) 
J. R. Henderson, Sec’y. 

American Hampshire Sheep Ass’n, 72 Wood- 
land Ave., Detroit, Mich. (32;377) Helen Tyler 
Belote, Sec’y. 

Karakul Fur Sheep Registry, Friendship, Wis. 
(323) Alta H. Robertson, Sec’y. 

National Pure-Bred Karakul Fur Sheep Breeders’ 
sony Trempealeau, Wis. John F, Schaffner, 

ec’y. 

United Karakul Registry, Twin Falls, Idaho. 
(152) Mrs. Olive May Cook, Sec’y. 

National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n, West 
Milton, O. (486) Ralph O. Shaffer, Sec’y. 

Montadale Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n, 61 Angelica 
St., Louis, Mo. (2,027) E. H. Mattingly, See’y. 

American Oxford Down Record Ass’n, Eaton 
Rapids, Mich. (2,583) C. E. Puffenberger, Sec’y. 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n, 
R. 1, Box 533, San Angelo, Tex. (10,366) Jack B. 
Taylor, Sec’y. 

Romeldale Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n, Winters, Calif. 
A. T. Spencer, Sec’y. 

American Romney Breeders’ Ass’n, Withycombe 
Hall, Corvallis, Ore. (1,500) H. A. Lindgren, Sec’y. 

American Shropshire Registry Ass’n, P. O. Box 
Hat Lafayette, Ind. (13,831) Charles F. Osborn, 

ec’y. 

American Southdown Breeders’ Ass’n, 212 S. 
Allen St., State College, Pa. (9,138) W. L. Hen- 
ning, Sec’y. 

American Suffolk Sheep Society, Box 226, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. (8,746) C. W. Hickman, Sec’y. 

National Suffolk Sheep Ass’n, P. O. Box 324, 
Columbia, Mo. (10,227) Mrs. Ruth Day, Sec’y. 

National Tunis Sheep Registry, R. 5, Fulton, 
N. Y. (89) Ralph E. Owen, Sec’y. 


HORSES 


American Albino Horse Club, White Horse Ranch, 
Naper, Neb. (50) Ruth E. White, Sec’y. 

Appaloosa Horse Club, R. 3, Moscow Idaho. (171) 
George B. Hatley, Sec’y. 

Arabian Horse Club Registry of America, 111 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. (805) Frank Watt, Sec’y. 

Belgian Draft Horse Corp., Wabash, Ind. (220) 
Blanche A. Schmalzried, Sec’y. 

American Cream Horse Ass’n, Hubbard, Ia, (5) 
Mrs. Raymond Topp, Sec’y. 

American Hackney Horse Society, 42 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. (145) Mrs. J. Macy Willets, Sec’y. 

Morgan Horse Club, 90 Broad St., New York, 
N. Y. (395) F. B. Hills, Sec’y. 

Morocco Spotted Horse Co-operative Ass’n of 
America, Greenfield, Ia. (28) LeRoy Fritz, Sec’y. 

Palomino Horse Ass’n, P. O. Box 446, Reseda, 
Calif. Willard R. Beaulaud, Sec’y. 

Palomino Horse Breeders of America, Mineral 
Wells, Tex. (579) Dr. H. Arthur Zappe, Sec’y, 


Hagerstown, Ind. 


i hae 


Percheron Horse Ass’n of America, 809 Exchange 
Ave., Chicago, Ili. (108) Mrs. Anne Brown, Sec’y. 

American Quarter Horse Ass’n, P. O. Box 2290, 
Amarillo, Tex. (12,868) Raymond D. Hollings- 
worth, Sec’y. 

American Saddle Horse Breeders’ Ass’n, 929 S. 
es St., Louisville, Ky. (2,216) C. J. Cronan, Jr., 

ec’y. 

American Shetland Pony Club, 518 E. DuBail, 
South Bend, Ind. (2,827) Mary Catherine Lean, 
Sec’y. E. T. Sproull, Bristolville, O., Pres. 

American Shire Horse Ass’n, 50445 Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, Ia. E. F. Fox, Sec’y. 

United States Trotting Ass’n, 1349 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, O. (4,885) Ken McCarr, Registrar. 

Tennessee Walking Horse Breeders’ Ass’n of 
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America, P. O. Box 87, Lewisburg, Tenn. (1,250) 
Tn Tockes ens Thoroughbred Registry, 250 
€ ey lub, TOU: . 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. (8,720) Marshall Cas- 

sidy, Sec’y. 

Welsh Pony Soeiety of America, 409 W. Engineer- 
ing Bldg., University of , Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (86) Frank H. Smith, Sec’y. 


GOATS 


American Angora Goat Breeders’ Ass’n, Rock- 
springs, Tex. (5,463) Mrs. Thomas L. Taylor, 
Sec’y. 
ad aia ae mec Bee P. O. Box 

, Elyr: me OE . W. Soens, "y. 

American Goat Society, Mena, Ark. i5,864) R. 
Devere Weis, Sec’y. 


Record Price Paid at Sale of Aberdeen Angus Live Stock 


Sale of an exceptionally large and valuable herd 
of Aberdeen Angus beef cattle took place May 
10-12, 1954, at Shadow Isle Farm, near Red Bank, 
N. J., owned by Dr. Armand Hammer. With 
nearly 1,000 breeders of purebred livestock in at- 
tendance, 447 head of cattle were sold for a total 
of $1,003,520. Dr. Hammer retained an interest 
in several of the bulls, including Prince Bar- 
barian of Sunbeam, reserve grand champion at 
the International Livestock show of 1946. He also 


owns a half interest in Prince Sunbeam 249th, 
International grand champion of 1948, sire of 3,000. 
This bull is flown annually for a six month visit 
to M&L ranch, Burnet, Tex., owned by Frank 
Murchison, who paid $100,000 for his half interest 
in 1952. Dr. Hammer paid $51,000 for Prince 
Sunbeam in 1949. In 1951 28 offspring of Prince 
Sunbeam were sold for $117,600 and in 1952 29 
were sold for $157,499. 


Ranking Agricultural Counties 


Totals for the 100 leading counties, compared with the United States totals for specified items 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Census of Agriculture, 1950 


United Total 
Item States for 100 lead-| The leading County 
total ing counties county total 
Value of all farm products sold (dols.) . . |22,052,256,432| 3,913,351,759|Los Angeles, Calif... |156,962,336 
Livestock and livestock products (No.) 
Value of specified classes of livestock on 
SF TOC (GEER nea ea 11,667,311,836| 1,543,417,545|Los Angeles, Calif..| 34,427,437 
Horses and colts on farms........:>..... 5, 646 599.855|Fremont, Wyo.... 5 
Mules and mule colts on farms........... 2,202,264 580,733|Robeson, N. C 4 11,017 
Cattle and calves on farms. ............. 76,762,461 9,402,828|Cherry, Nebr. d 268,456 
Cattle and calves sold alive..... 36,318,636 5,520,741|Weld, Colo........ 188,194 
Milk cows on farms............ 21,232,573 3,957,818|Los Angeles, Calif. 91,902 
Whole milk sold (1,000 pounds). . 68,529,441 24,566,438|Los Angeles, Calif. ,104, 
Value of dairy products sold (dols. 3,079,131,579 931,128,114|/Los Angeles, Calif.) 47,426,021 
Hogs and pigs on farms......... 55,721,977 13,474,332|Henry, Ill......... 228, 
Hogs and pigs sold alive. 65,511,711 17,422,850|Henry, Ill........ 309, 
Sheep and lambs on farms... 31,386,801 " ,031|Val Verde, Tex 600,885 
Shee and lambs sold alive........... 20,003,070 . ,472|Val Verde, Ték.... 206,107 
Chickens on farms...............-....-. 342,463,594 63,163,304|/Sonoma, Calif... .. 3,323,9 
BID GMEDSTEONN rr bs ccs bess etme epee ons 588,185,345| 305,166,832|Sussex, Del... .... 53,902,173 
Chicken RTBISOIO (GOZS.) . oc css cw cee 2,409,646, 763 641,238,126|Sonoma, Calif.....| 37,177,966 
POMUROVANTSIBCO ee cee eee ens 6,434,218 17,047,548|Fresno, Calif...... 1,044,680 
MUO VAFONUOLIMA. .. wes seas reece tee eas 2,848,88 1,534,104|Merced, Calif. .... 90,7. 
peeciss poultry and poultry products sold c 
[J hckcs nh 20 ee ee ee 1,823,332,120 451, e, 
ee Fictd crops Sp ie Og nen 611,451,404/Sussex, Del....... 47,797,677 
y OY LAUT eee etc canetas isc ieisin-s (a e's biake 75,132,672 15,746,248|McLean, Ill....... 
Sorghums, except for sirup............... 10,069.390 5,910,929| Roosevelt, N. Mex. a7 068 
Wheat threshed or combined............. 71,161,061 25,901,550|'Texas, Okla... .... 554659 
aa threshed or combined..............4 35,331,447 9,277,274|Otter Tail, Minn. . 177.670 
arley threshed or combined............. 9,180,102 4,841,489|Weld, Colo....... 144127 
ppd threshed or combined........... ES ey Imperial, Calif.... 117/901 
Sele aSereenre rss oper neseonersrvred eree * , 1 . ’ i ro iB 
Soybean growin Cone Ee aoe ee 756,811|Vermilion. La... .. 127,363 
z 5 OED MANUS, Cock cir cine hosters 11,150,353 4,745,742|Champaign, Ill. . 
Soybeans harvested for beans (bush.). -- 212'439/83 105,853,660 Ghempalen: TUS 3,102,864 
: once arvested for nuts... 2,133,897 1,796,085|Comanche, Tex... 60,020 
roe om pach hay was cut 65,635,943 11,631,340|Cherry, Nebr...... 511,397 
oon ‘a out ORAHAY: cencins sue 16,411,977 3,971,535|Imperial, Calif... . 126,616 
pak pote oes Rate ei ig 21,514,097 2921,555|/Aroostook, Me.... 127,129 
eote atoes..... ey 2392,291 2223,267|St. Landry, La 33,911 
FE ee Telia eae en ae 26,599,263 13,163,639| Lubbock, Tex 359,548 
Sugar beets for sugar.) 1211 1 1 33t 298 ee are Wola Golo’ ts 
th aaeee me vost ed Ae sale (acres) ; : Meee Pewee adn 
arvested for sale............. 3,717,924 1,819,913/Hidal, 
ee Beene epee string, or wax)........ 300,742 BO 344 Pats 5 oer rewire 
“a ies = CEIARUSH) cid nsttulda ee aa kik a whale 352,386 284,778|Umatilla, Oreg. 47,916 
Brae take tt Nestor aman tings wt 625,162 347,949|Dodge, Wis....... 12,157 
THOR eg etcetera siaainie ain 153,362 112,445|Cameron, Tex..... 11,795 
BE long hoes eainstene 490,355 327,784|Hidalgo, Tex...... 27,663 
aS PE ae a a Ce eu 256,613 pare iS. Chase 11,417 
es: Frutte an a nits aK umber) oer 70: 93,820|San Patricio, Tex. . 85! 
iS and nuts sold (dols.)..... 791,664,538]  630,502,636|Polk, Fla 
Apples, trees of all ages 50,586.26 21/438/252| Yakima, Wash.... reas 
Plums and prun Aestity 54,461,132 31,569,209|Spartanburg, 8. C.| 2,545,671 
ees es, trees of all ages 18,871,546 15,981,971|Santa Clara, Calif.| 4,028/396 
Cherries, trees of all ages 11,914,607 9,245,523|Door, Wis... | "940/403 
ea ees ot all ages 12/357,081 9,161,842|Yakima, Wash....| 1,131,859 
rae vines of all ages 289,465,260)  280,508,702|Fresno, Calif......| 83,658,421 
Oranges, trees of all age: 10,126,535 5,672,115|Dougherty, Ga..//| 259: 
Peten AG trees, ae 43,833,176 145,504,451|Orange, Calif. . Vl i] 5,3547880 
Strawberries harvested for sale (acres)... | 102; ioe Fests Taapichon Be -:| 4067,69¢ 
alue of horticultural specialties sold (dois.)| 392,097,605! 221,948'193|Los Angeles, Gail? || 16,864°312 


1For 50 leading counties. “Does not include acres for farms with less than 15 bushels harvested. 


Food item 


Handbook #8 Ju: 


le portions of 100 Grams 
AESAIELE v aa ee dk fun 
ly present; 1U., in 


sd value; dash, probab! 


Vitamin 


Apples, raw... 
~ Asparagus (c) Ach 
B d, fried. 


Bread, whole wheat.. 
PSUGUET Soy cats apeedc.+ isc 
Cabbage (c)........ 
@ake, plain; ......... 
Cake, TIich 2.2. 04. 0s 


ti 
Cauliflower (¢)...... 
Celery, TaW.. we silesics 
Cheese, cheddar..... 
Cheese, cream....... 
Chicken, broilers, raw 
Chicken, roasters, raw 
Corn, sweet (c).. fs 
Corn, fi 
Cranberry sauce. 


- Cucumbers, raw 
Dandelion greens, raw 
Higgs, raw. .......:. 
Haddock (¢)........ 
Halibut, (c)........< 
Ice cream, plain..... 
MUO) Caratestatste orire's 
Lamb, rib chops (c).. 
Lamb, leg roast (c).. 


I 5 aw . 
Liver, beef (c) .....: 
- Macaroni, enr. (c)... 


ORANRES is.) isin sects 
Parsley, common raw 


. Peppers, green (c)... 
Pork, ham, fresh (c).. 
Pork, loin or chops (c) 
Potatoes, boiled peeled 
Potatoes, french fried 
Potatoes sweet, baked 
Prunes, sugar (C)w... 
Rice, white (c)...,.. 
Rolls, plain’ 
Salmon, (¢) 
Sardines, inc. liquid.. 
Sausage, bologna.... 
Sausage, liverwur; 
Soups?, chicken..... 
Soups, noodle or rice. 
Soups4, pea......... 
Soups‘, tomato...... i 
Soups, vegetable. ... 
SpinCh(C) a te-ncrees'elece 
Sugar, granulated 
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Swordfish (c)........ 
Tomatoes, raw...... 
Tuna fish, canned.... 
Turnips (¢)......... 
Veal, sh On 
Water cress, raw..... 
Wheat flakes..... we 355 
Wheat meal (c) Z 

‘Yeast, baker’s.. 


(1)—Butter or fortified margarine used in 
only, _(3)—Average content of fortified margal 

_ condensed soup. (5)—Calcium may not be avai 
4% non-fat milk solids. (7)—-Canned, pork and molasses. 
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(2)—Yellow 390, white trace 
(4)—Ready to serve, equal weight of water and 


lable because of presence of oxalic acid. (6)—Contains 
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United States—Imports and Exports 


TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 
Value of U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports 


Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census 


Exports (4) General | Imp. for consum., (3) Total Excess 
| imports om i — ——— Aas . over 
Total (1)| Domestic] Foreign (2) Free Dutiable Dp. p. 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
.| 4,909,848] 4,818,722 1 91,126 | 4,226,589 | 2,708,828 | 1,467,391 9,136,437 683,259 
.| 3,843,181] 3,781,172 62,009 | 3,060,908 | 2,081,123 | 1,032,954 , 904,089 782,273 
.| 2,282,874] 2,243,081 39,793 | 2,047,485 205,98 832,918 | 4,330,359 38 
.| 4,021,146] 3,934,181 86, 2,625,37' 648,96 891,691 646,525 | 1,395,767 
.| 5,147,154| 5,019,87 127,277 | 3,345,00. 2,030,919 | 1,191,0: 8,492,159 ,802, 14! 
. |. 8,078,988] _8,003,11 75,8 2,755,893 | 1,778, 1,001,693 |10,834,881 | 5,323, 

. |12,964, 12,841, 123,364 | 3,381,498 | 2,192,852 | 1,197,249 |16,346,40 9,583, 
.|14,258,702| 14,161, 97,158 |_3,928,866 | 2,717, 1,169,504 |18,187,568 | 10,329,836 
9,805,625] 9,584,684 220,941 | 4,159,138 | 2,749,345 | 1,348,756 |13,964,7 5,646,48 

38,32 9,500, 18 4,942,054 | 2,934, 1,889,946 |14,680,375 | 4,796,267 
15,340,289} 15,162,352 177,937 | 5,755.701 | 3,454,003 | 2,211,674 |21,095,990 | 9,584, 
12,653, 12,532,093 1 7.123.834 | 4,174. 2,917,509 -|19,776,892 | 5,529,224 
12,051,055| 11,936,071 114,984 622,390 | 3,883,186 | 2,708,454 |18,673, 5,428,66. 

.|10.275,102| 10,142,482 132,62 8,852,161 | 4,766,778 | 3,976,304 (19,127,263 | 1, 

. .|15,032,379| 14,879,499 152,880 |10,967,300 | 5,993.4 4,823,900 |25,999,679 | 4,065,079 
. .(15,191,335| 15,039,221 152,114 |10,717,485 | 6,256,950 | 4,490,546 (25,908,820 | 4,473,850 
.115,747,4201 15,625,752 121,668 |10,873,552 | 5,918,684 | 4,858,742 !26,620,972 | 4,873,868 


*Data subject to further revision. 

1In addition to regular commercial exports, the data for war and postwar years include aid and relief 
shipments largely made under the following programs: Lend-iease in the war years; UNRRA in im- 
mediate postwar years; civilian supplies sent to occupied areas through United States armed forces be- 
ginning 1947; ECA program beginning April 1948; and Mutual Security Program beginning July 1950. 
Supplies shipped to United States armed forces abroad for their own use are excluded. 

2“‘General imports’’ include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels, plus commodities entered into bonded customs warehouse for storage. 

3“Imports for consumption’? include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchan- 
dising or consumption channels, plus withdrawals from bonded customs warehouses for consumption. 


U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports, by Continent 


Source: Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census 
For explanation of data see footnotes of table above. 
(Value in thousands of dollars) 


Value of exports to! Value of imports from? 


No. So. Asia & No. 5 Asi 
Europe’) amer. | Amer. | Oceania] Africa | Europe*) 4 mer, aeck: Gceatie Africa 


1925. . |2,605,067|1,138,354| 402,606] 674,764] 89,057 1,247,559 980,534] 518,797|1,387,556| 92,144 
877 r 


1930. . |1/842'76011'019'229| 337,508} 551.321] 92/362] '920:483| 761.711! 433/516 

1935. . |1,033,697| '531/331| 174'341| 447'286| 96'219| 606,496| 494'557| 2811472 539/938 $895 
1940. | | 1/653,702]1,065,832| 435/584| 705,419] 160:609| 404/049] 693,408] 395,105|1,001.654| 131'162 
1941. | |1853,738|1'520,011| 527/375! 741.764| 504'266| 291/48 '246| 674,285|1;236,083| 160/899 
1942 | | 4'024'969|1'829.365| 375,836]1,033,015| 815,804| 237'547|1,113.874| 647'834| 553,055| 203/583 
1943. | |7'720,425|2'006,517| 411,480/1/319,132|1,507,353| © 272,181|1,682'379| 775'611| 447,516| 203/811 
1944. | |9'375,441|2'086,859| 540.277111394,722| '8611404| 340/373|2.033,742| 931/272] 401'167| 202'319 
1945. . |5,530,422|1,919,093| 645,226/1/187,213| 523/671| 479,410|1,898,323| 976,101] 508°290| 207.015 
1946. . |4/159,04412'535,014|1,148,590|1,406,855| 488,819| 872'692|1.643,751|1,118,138|1,001.154| 306/317 
1947. . |5,768/211|3,829,484|2,353,642|2.567,481| 821/471| 877,266|2.143,784|1,254.22911.153,088| 327335 
1948. | | 4/380,074|3,395,277|1,911,582|2,181,452| 784/672 |1,171/110|2'539,649|1.559,766|1.459,605| 393'703 
1949, | | 4'238/773|3/298,682|1,561.833|2,330,011| 621,755| '980;722|2/493'698|1.501.273|1,309,182 "516 
195C4 , |2'952/434|3,414,374|1,347,660|1,579,109| 349,354 | 1,448/930/3,100,579|1.962,879|1.846,112| 493'661 
19514.. | 4.098,078|4,290,664|2,068,578 2,424,754] 580,424) 2,119,382|3,498, 565 2,327,098 2'433,179| 589/076 


348, ,495,901/1,834,806|2,339,274| 569,073 | 2,029; 193|3,741,259|2.2 : 
19534. . |2'868,09214,571,20111,519,516(2,170,160! 503,301 | 2'334.562(3,741.472 PaTT O48 Leseei1 $08 'o08 


i1Exports, including reexports. 2General imports. Iceland and Turkey included in Eur i J 
years shown. ‘Beginning 1950 data’ by area of destination exclu “s ay ope a at 
certain items of defense equipment and supplies. de “epecial category”, exportaraaies 


U. S. Exports and Imports on Dry Cargo Vessels 
PER CENT CARRIED ON U.S. FLAG VESSELS TO AND FROM 10 LEADING TRADE AREAS 
Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census 
(Shipping weight in 1,000 of long tons) 


Dry cargo exports Dry cargo imports 


1952 1951 , 1952 1951 

Trade area | 

See pore SAIas Per Sita Per Ship- | Per 
e) pin cent | pin cent i 

weight) U.S. |weight| U.S. mcight U.S. welhe Us 


bo Te CRI CIID Asa h OA Get, casa 78,936| 30 90,386) 38 44,956| 37 44,692| 36 
Total ocean-borne (excluding trade 
with Canada): . ics)... bec. ct ee eee 58,947| 31 69,590| 42 33,684) 42 33,680) 42 


Bayonne-Hamburg Range 
Great Lakes, Canada 4 


Baltic, Scandinavia, Iceland and Greenland. 


ion fa see Sogincies ‘to anaes on page oa" 
_ (Value in millions of dollars) 
; / =% Exports, including © 
Area and country ‘ reexports |___General impo 


1951 1952 | 1953 7951 | 1952, 


- Dp 
~ Western Europe. 
Dependencies of 
Other areas. 


2,603. 


Total er i ate eres ti 3 12/587. 
‘otal excluding ‘‘special ca ‘egory”’ Pieteaielet sia ,587.8 a; 
) North and South America : 
RATNER oie ee ara ee sk ea eis Taree anes pare 2,795.9 | 2,995.1 | 2,275.4 | 2,.386.5 
20 ‘American RODUD MES so precntic bicie  « scsie > dss ee 3,607.0 | 3,340.9 | 2,918.3 | 3,347.8 | 3,411.1 
Mexico 712.1 666.2 644.4 326.0 | 410.0 
222.7 254.4 264.5 212.6 215.8 
539.8 515.9 426.6 417.8 439.8 
48.5 54.1 47.2 49.1 55.8 
233.1 148.0 104.2 219.8 158.7 
39 9,7 18.7 51.3 55.8 
699.8 564.6 295.9 910.6 808.4 
165.9 129.9" 97.9 203.5 286.1 
224.1 230.9 285.1 362.1 ta 
4 
WVGSDENT FUUPODSs Sacer ic ifsiy lols iave,aielss vse sie ipiaoes ; ‘ E ,051. : 7 
Total OEEG SOUMUPIOS ee leas gee mene ete 3,821.4 | 3,174.6 | 2,661.9 | 1,913.1 | 1,844.3 
‘ 106.7 78.4 60. 26.3 27.4 
f 376.6 291.7 235.5 216.0 189.2 
ne 5 50.5 38. 20. 25.4 
a 52.9 38.5 36.1 7.6 10.0 
423 365.4 339.2 263.4 167.0 | 
519.3 445.2 355.6 233.1 212.3 
7 64.6 50.3 21,1 19.6 
i 3 13.4 8.5 12.3 
bap. Ag 456.3 413.6 282.7 140.2 157.7 
3 Free Territory of Trieste.....5...:..0.0.6% 13.6 6.1 11.1 2 mS 3 
NEOEMORUADIORD 8a is wins e Cee nates ware Nahe 286.4 276.5 257.8 117.6 158.0 A 
PRE IVES Oat or aieasre recessive ats. Svan Creaciese eeiel sone eile 88.8 78.3 64.7 49.9 52.0 q 
ake Ee 2 Aa ORS ig at Rone CREE CLL 39.6 38.6 26.1 28.1 32.2 Hl 
BeMnd get tere riri iuaohs miata Crieco's.» latest 134.3 123.8 102.3 104.6 90.4 i 
Switzerland Ratnscsterake, 2 cumeta tet 191.8 151.1 134.4 133.9 142.2 i 
EEMER OV <i cq oe ech vise xiecd A etele.s Ar 60.8 63.4 64.5 76.4 63.3 f 
United. Kingdom... 4.6. 2 é 901.0 676.6 589.3 465.9 485.3 i 
264.6 167.8 201.4 138.0 140.2 ¢ 
33.8 37.1 22.2 56.2 38.3 
111.0 57.4 70.6 60.0 62.6 82:7 
ug 119.8 73.3 108.7 21.8 39.2 32.4 
_’ Soviet Bloc and Europe 2.8 1.1 1.8 63.8 39.6 36.3 
GE FOOHOSLO VARIG «58 Poh oie Geek wip ies 4 biahe Savage 1.0 oT (2) 22.4 1.5 2.3 
RE MR OPIIBR TIS 50.5 sc lelieln ve nie lo allen colo aes eae na. 6 1.1 n.a. vee! 6.5 
YPoland-and Danzig...) 0 i i ee ewe oe 3 6 10.3 10.2 14.3 
OOS EDSI ls, chistes aictageetennts SUsys i Stamos ee wis o's ail (2) (2) 27.4 16.8 10.8 
Asia and Oceania 
OU OPIN SAS Sha tecset alae oe ov ek «hak sumvenens njevec vie. tae 290.8 291.4 268.2 166.7 154.5 204.1 
sawett 6.1 12.5 15.7 34.0 43.9 63.9 - 
i ety eon one 34.6 16.8 21.5 34.6 23.2 25.5 
Israel and Palestine 07.5 89.8 77.3 11.8 12.0 12.2 
Saudi Arabia . 52.9 93.3 76.3 29.9 50.0 66.7 
Far rope 33.9 | 2,047.9 | 1,902.0 | 2,266.5 | 1,901.8 | 1,622.6 
British Malaya Ten nae 57.8 36.2 10| "425. 382.2 | 211.1 
Ceylon 19.2 25.8 7,2 49.4 40.7 30.9 
China ineluding Manchuria............... (OR We Sitecrt ast erat as 46.5 { 24.6 6 
Outer "Mongolia Te cre a ee IOC foe eel Uses Perea sea ey icin Ba ictet : 3.1 8.7 
LOR DOE a re es eens Os Sela exe 28.8 26.5 34.5 9.2 12.3 13.1 
PANEL ECG se arson haart Ree Made vcore he alent) oie eMart e yen te rare 462.6 380.1 151.5 296.6 272.0 230.2 
PTAGOR Gs press sete hai chton oie auc taePaaere) 26.6 % 36.6 14.5 13.8 16.7 
Indonesia... 5...-..- eee UGA ae eae 162.1 132.4 104.1 266.2° 276.3 214.5 
BRE TRALU Ae Gee cnc ssielle a herve aE laure sia so ere « 597.7 621.7 669.5 204.9 229.3 261.5 
Korea, Republic Ge usnaohibhee te 63, UR op aaron 45.4 93.7 93.5 BYyé 18.5 29.9 
Pakistan a Bye 4 98.5 44,2 23.4 25.8 
Philippines, Republic of 350.5 282.6 351.2 283.7 238.1 276.0 
Thaila nd (Siam) 49.6 57.9 56.9 137.4 98.6 70.0 
Taiwan. 41 81.9 6.0 5.7 6.8 
Australia. . be 178.2 176.7 134.5 350.1 154.0 137.6 
New Zealand. .:. ise GS Rae ee: 58.4 42.7 31.4 97.2 84.5 59.2 
rica 
1 i MN oF, RAD yes gee Reims ey Pea 23.0 23.0 13.8 6.9 3.2 si | 
Belgian OTE Oe Str oct atie ct nel Mera akeae opiate 60.6 70.3 59.6 62.8 81.4 91.3 
British East Africa, total..............-..2055 8.6 9.5 12.0 36.2 56.6 39.1 
British West Atrios Otho eters cuties Cones 17.4 21.2 18.3 140.5 111.4 115.0 
TOO AT Ue Ca, GOI Oe DS Se ISR eS es tse 78.1 76.2 60.2 47.0 76.0 26.4 
ME EGET ODL sc tar ar a Mattelods ois ond Geceve Site SVinlerourle. is ae a0 poe a ae ae 
Pe age Re TP tS ogee nas ditre < Ie z i i B f P 
Deis STE. cas Sahat ede Zid ate bia os nee aan Ea cee ae 
Union of South Africa: ............... - s 7. i f " 5 
French West Africa, total 23.0 20.3 14.4 8.6 18.9 14.0 


' Sterling area countries............--++--4--- 2,204.7 a ,861.9 | 1,500.6 | 2,180.0 ! 1,861.0 | 1,702.2 


| i“Special category” exports are included in the area totals shown at the top of this table, but, for 
security reasons, ue not further distributed by country of destination. 

2Less than $50, 

8Exports imenaee medical books valued at $181. 

n.a.—Not avaliable. 
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672 United States—Foreign Trade; Retail Store- "Sates 
United States Foreign Trade, by Economic Classes 


$ t of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Bureau 
besa ee iorstes Commerce, from data of the Bureau of the Census. 


For explanation of data see footnotes on page 670 


Value of domestic exports Value of imports! 


set Ma ed Meanie Yuasa nd se soln tines Pak SPE ST 
*d| Semi- | Finish. | Crude | Crude |Manu’d| Semi- | Finish. 
fcsh) Materis Fosder’ "8 Poudet’s Manuf’s|Manuf’s/Mater’Is Foodst’s Foodst’s s|Manuf’s|Manuf’s 


$1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 “$1.000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 
: 3,753| 661,683 1,843, 334/1,748,065| 494,800| 432,906] 755,085| 795,733 
1930. aie ees ee 312,802 18) 98.08 89] 1,002; 461 400,125| 293,448] 608,153) 757,022 


..| 455,766] 74,019] 166,872) 907,934] 2, 329,590) 1,010,841 5,066| 277,444) 558,606} 408,699 
194 ..| 355,427) 83,578) 418,457) 777,756 3/384,659|1,.376,355| 376,179| 322,058] 724,310) 423,050 
1942..| 418,014| 67,838] 924,699 oe 275| 5,672,288| 1,060,713] 348,576| 274,507) 639,506] 457,015 
1943. .| 661,782| 109;067|1,550,738| 1,089,400) 9,430,557 1/037,386| 584,227) 421.157| 677,505| 669,826 
1944. .| 553,962| 133, toce 1, 632, ook 1: 008 oe 10, 744, rs i :078, He 841,348| 520,979 qed 740,755 
1945. . icon 432,14 y 76 

1946. “|1,415,808| 648,103/1,522,400| 895,125) 5, rat 748)1,729 307s 814;403| 503,946} 930,600] 846,879 
1947. .|1,601,448 3 348,789] 1,756,771 1,784,839| 8,670,492|1,765,516|1, 016,775 655,698}1,244,908| 982,781 
1948, .|1,488,449| 1,265,820 1,313,657 1, eee 483| 7'093,684|2.147,007| 1.271.611] 731,173] 1,633,140) 1,309,101 
1949. | |1/779,777|1,341,795| '885,682]1,355, 5835 ees 982 eteS oe f ste Sostaes ret: 1 aA roe 

. 1,886,042) 7. 53 


iGeneral im orts throu h 1933; imports for consumption thereafte 
Total = pore exports were valued at $3,959,683,300 in 1947; $3. 472,680,000 in 1948: $3,577,780, ~ 
in 1949; $2,873,094,000 in 1950; $4,040,054,000 in 1951; $3,431,066,000 in 1952, and $2,842,503, 600 in 195 


icultural imports for consumption were valued at $2,754,174,000 in 1947; $3,150,294,000 in ae 
$2,894, 226, 000 in 1949; $3,986,814,000 in 1950; $5,179,044,000 in 1951; $4,518,993,000 in 1952; $4,183,575,000 
in 1953 


Sales of Retail Stores by Kinds of Business 


Source: Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce 
New Series (In millions of dollars) 


Kinds of business 1952 1953 Kinds of business 1952 | 1953 
All retail stores!................ 164,085|170,741 Women’s apparel, accessory 
Durable Soade stores!...... 55,270| 60,371 BEOLER, «cons vu J ete eins 4,233] 4,089 
Automotive es Pea, Sid ee ire 28,337] 33,320 Family and other apparel 
Motor vehicle, biher automotive BUQEOS? ood cies h etre mt nes 2,210] 2,182 
BCAIEVRe ek rast week acs sale 26,393} 31,498 Shoe stores®, 2.45. chaise a 1,693] 1,736 
Tire, battery, accessory dealers?.| 1,944] , 1,822 Drug and proprietary stores .| .4,717] 4,790 
Furniture and appliance group...| 8,926) 9,125 Eating and drinking places 12,688) 13,003 
Furniture, home furnishings F'OOd RIGUP 3 hat eee F ,771| 40,777 
MUL OR seams telicleie tees, stelle Orc anes 5,255) 5,136 Grocery stores. ....... .| 32,238 62 
Household appliance, radio Gasoline service stations... .. --| _9,976) 10,536 
RCOEGH EAE ne Sina, wiotsva nie cur on ale wore 3,989 General merchandise group...... 18,694] 19,006 
Jewelry stores?............... 1,452] (n.a.) Department stores, excl. mail 
Lumber, building, hardware group 10/200] 10,421 OROGEs:..o2 the baceoone 10,277| 10,370 
Lumber, building materials ; Mail order (catalog sales)... ... 1,339 i 
PRION ARNG e's ated alas 2 7,572| 7,715 Variety storea.2 cones ean oe ,996 i 
Hardware stores?........... 2,628] 2,706 Other general merchandise 
Nondurable goods stores!, . . . |108,815|110,370 STOPES fg ORR ee erie ee Nes 4,082} 4,214 
ATINATOLETOUD. vclk cc cea oem 10,633} 10,256 Liquor storesic. «ere ee ene nee 3,165] 3,325 
Men's and boys’ wear stores. . 2,497| 2,249 


(n.a.)—Not available. En 

iSales of other durable goods stores, other food stores, and other nondurable goods stores are not 
shown separately but are included in the totals. 

“Estimates for these groups have a significantly higher sampling variability than the remaining groups. 

Total Retail Stores Sales Old Series (In millions of dollars)—(1940) 46,375; (1941) 55,274; (1942) 57,- 


212; (1943) 63,235; (1944) 70,208; (1945) 78,034; (1946) 102,488; (1947) 119,604; (1948) 130,521; (1949) 
130,721; (1950) 143,689; (1951) 152,975. 


U. S. Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Finanving 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


1950 l 1951 1952 1953* 
Exports of goods and services......... 14,396,000,000| 20,282,000,000| 20,662,000,000| 21,337,000,000 
Means of Financing 
pepeigs fetes - 4 A : 9 
mports of goods and services. 12,053,000,000} 15,067,000,000| 15,690,000,000| 16,62: 
Hieciqntien of gold and dollar assets. — 3;649,000,000| —520;000,000| — 1, »231,000,000 oy 358. 000; 000 
Uv. oe Pee ramen sea eg NeGad : 
rants and other unilateral transfers...| 4,089,000,000| 4,576,000,000| 4,691,000,000| 6,198,000,000 
Long- and short-term loans .......... 156, i : Y ; 
a Drivate ere 56,000,000 162,000,000 419,000,000 221,000,000 
OMITTANCES... ss ok a 455,000,000 411,000,000 446,000,000 4) 
Long- and short-term capital... . oA 1 265, 000,000} 1,068, 000; 000! 1, 158, 000; 000 369) 000" 009 
#rrors and omissions... ............66- 27,000,000] — 482,000,000| —511;000,000| — 269,000,000 


*Preliminary. 


Ton-Mileage of Freight Carried on Inland Waterways of UsS: 


By Systems, Calendar Year 1952 


System Ton-miles System Ton-miles 
Atlantic coast rivers........... F 9,740,717, ,000 Other waterwa Poles 
soda a6 Mba econ: 35 Son 6,6 
Poot a Sena DBA BaTY a He 494. tits ones and connecting channels!....| 11,336, pony 000 
Mit Hines veloc. ‘inctuaing Teat Lakes system?.............. 104; 530.312, ,000 
Ohio River and tributaries . sal (37,066;991,000i| “otal. tee eee 168,366,766,000 
Che er 7 iJ ’ 


1Except Great Lakes. Does not include traffic between foreign ports. 


Engine rtmen eke (Gn, tah 
hall “1951 | 952 || ype of traffic 


pe Net total Watersbo y 

_ commerce of the U. § S. 924,128,411 887,249, 983 Imports Repee aton iets hee aie 108,747, 297) 11. 
Coastal ports........... 101,812’ 769) 10: 
Great akon ports from 

Canada. . 6,827, 294| 


__. Domestic 
AEG Ie te5 Sais oh tiavete 0 178,463,212 | 154,112,031 


) Great Lak: rts, frc ¥ 
Ras Senge tafe che See 186,759,124)184,219,510}| ° reat Lake por 0. 1344 
(coke AE .+...| 213,404,964 |216,170,145||Exports................. 1123, 308 638)111,36 
Rebar oopecmanes 50,952,725] 49,173,624|| Coastal ports........... 97,602,937| 85, 


< G to 
Re ois Me hea 61,075,892] 54,788,564 nada..............| 26,573,518] 2 
mul Piote ey We Oe a 1,416,662] 1,459,832 ; 


Includes 28,413 tons in 1951 aa 49, 179 ments in 1952. Of Department of ‘Defense coatrehan 
4 Aes Category commodities shipped from Great Lakes ports; Canadian and oversee 
a ' available. —-—_—_ 


Merchant Fleets of the World—Pre-War and Post-War 2 


Source: Maritime Administration, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
Number, gross and deadweight tonnage of seagoing steam and motor merchant vessels of 1, 000 
tons and over. Data exclude vessels on the Great Lakes and Inland Waterways and special type: 
as channel vessels, ice-breakers, cable ships, etc., and merchant ships owned by any military fe 


Sept. 1, 1939 Dec. 31, 1953 (tons in 1000)- 


a Flag Tankers. 
a No. Gross Dwt. No. Gross Dwt. ~ 
ae tons tons tons tons — No. . 

. United States.... 1,379| 8,125,756|11,681,700 #*3,439 25,835 37,199 


British Empire 


3,319/17,770,919|24,053,700). — ae ts a8,07% ‘ 25,110 


Indonesia 
Tran. . 
a * 
aay. 4 3,178,120) 3,910,800 oe 
EWAN cise fst _ 1,180] 5,102'346] 7,145,400 367 2,973 4,382 66 28 
Cet ha: ee iat Oa RE Sm Seiten sen ORR arene 
ee 73\. 100,058] 325,600)... . es <.. | tore acdavnall corals | Geren ae ee 
chon oe Seal SB cr ee tes ei 9 (aes eee 182 1,808 2,816 97 2,032 — 
Lithuania........ 3 4,330 G,800) aioe doen olde det vielen wes eae eee 2 
WiexlcOn. acon: 10| 23/815] 31,600 29 150 313 ig isi j 
Rohetaus: a 837] 3,670,148] 3,424,600 498] 2,987/ 3,807 103 O17 
Nowe 1,072| 4,499,086 6,931" 300 1,020 6,093 DAO ou 5 367|' °° 5,400 
2 Palestine < 2 5 is OOO Sohes'a: 5) a2are jailla i areca: ais ails [he -enthgs snow Redsp [Lenonete helleieie tte aaa 
Panama 130} 719/041] 1,105,600 540 3,953 5,931 224 3,477 
ppine: 5 3685] 105/200 33 94 130 = 
: r a 33| 82695 "300/423. 94|'-_. 1808... ee ee 
peers eo a ie 
: Ts achat hae : : : 
tonie rl 25] 101,807] 129.000 8 32 39) <3 cca ca Ae ee = 
iland).. i tt) er oo cl | 
ae: “| gagl zatseh] gognegay “°° ara) "°° Loial" gaa)" ge) "8 
5 ae ae 484] 1,311;76 98 419 1572 4 092 
1 1 2c gota tee ee é 
12 18 i | 
115 400 539 7 71 
52 81 2 3 
50 1,528 2,003 45 231 8 
53 171 242 36 167% 
56 226 353 2 
4 14 2. all eee 
Tot. ali fags..|  12,798|58,270,374|80,600,600|  14,370| _85,102| 119,427 2,551| 34,195 
*Includes United States Government-Owned Vessels transferred to the following flags. 
- 8 7 88).00. 2: cn eee 
83 518 785| i| ii 
91 545 823 1 11 
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\ 
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Shipping—Chief Ports in United States 


te De AE et 


Commerce at Selected Coast and Coastal River Ports 


Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 
2 
Calendar Year 1952 (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Port Tons Port Tons 

East Farhor,, Maine .3... owe oe o> 108,344||Brunswick Harbor, Ga............---.. 
Sr por Haroae TAT svi coe poiesene per 731,628||Fernandina Harbor, Fla.,..........-... 

rtland Harbor, Maine...........----- 11,302,202||Jacksonville Harbor, Fla.............-+- 
Portsmouth Harbor, N. H...........-..- 919,214||Palm Beach Harbor, Fla............---. 
Gloucester Harbor, Mass..............-. 137,971||Port Everglades Harbor, Fla.........-.. 
Beverly Harbor, ME AGHipeh eS ot Sie oe 118,679||Miami Harbor, Fla...............-.++-. 
Salem Harbor, ye iN ae crn ass Soca ee sre 642,865||San Juan Harbor, P. R.............-... 
Port of Boston, Mass..................- 19,961,128 aves Pastak ener ak 
New Bedford and Fairhaven Harbor, Mass. once Harbor, P. Rous .c...u6 en 


Fall River Harbor 
N rt Harbor, RI 
Pro 


SULA Rete re tates oS erTe, bs 
idence River and t eiatbor, ib sonal eee 
New London Harbor, s 
New Haven Harbor, Conn. 


New York Harbor, N. Y. 
Port Chester Harbor 
AUR CCTIULS PN 0 UT a a 
Mamaroneck Harbor..............-++- 
INOS A VEELATDOY= <0. 6s eee ee wee 
New Rochelle Harbor................ 
Long Island Sound at City Island...... 
Hast Chester Creek... ....0......00005 
Westchester Creek............+-..--. 
Bronx Ri 
Manhasset Bay... 00.02.0200. ee sees 
PEUMUISPSREMIPEE SEB rots, cscs Pel Tera) atic sa ceva. ts a. Beas 
PPBPIONE RAVEN aici cs ise eae es = 
Hudson River (lower section) 
Hudson River Channel, N. Y. 


Buttermilk Channel...,.............. 
Bay Ridge and Red Hook Channels. 
Gowanus Creek Channel. . 
Gravesend Bay... 
Coney Island Cree 
Sheepshead Bay. . 
Jamaica Bay 
Lemon Creek, State Island. 
Great Kills, Staten Island. . 
Shoal Harbor and Compton Creek, N. J. 
maritan River, N. Js... 2. ee ke 
Washington Canal * So. River, N. J. 
Woodbridge Creek, N. J............. 
Elizabeth River, N. J. 
Rahway River, N. J. 
Upper Bay, N. 
Sandy Hook Bay, N. J 
IOWA ROSEN IN  Wasce gs eis oa wn sige.s vies 
Hackensack River, N. J. 
SEBBBAIO PIVOT NG Oy ia siete erie ss si erect 
New York and New Jersey Channels. . . 
Raritan River to Arthur-Kill Cut- 
Of Channel, Ne Tis cscs hace eet 
Total unadjusted! 
Hempstead HIQTOR ANG ves ta ieeiaanantore 
Huntington Harbor, ‘N. ae 
Huntington Bay, N'Y. 
Port Jefferson Harbor, 
Plattsburg Harbor, N. 
Tarrytown Harbor, N. Y. 
Peekskill Harbor, N. Y¥.. . 
Rondout Harbor, N.Y... 
Albany, N. Y 


A ae IN, Sa 
Penn Manor, Pa., and ently 
Philadelphia "Harbor, Pa. 

Camden-Gloucester, N. J. 
Chester, Pa 


Newport News, Va... 
Richmond, vas. 


Charleston Harbor, SiGe 
Savannah Harbor, Ga 


463,971 
1,890,115 
122, 


94||Guanica Harbor, P. Ra 


7,774,174 
6740: 
6,045,562 
2) yeh 632 
"2491637 
703,559 
345,420 

5 


8,042'332 


74,036,499||M 


14,79 
178,993,917 


A 887, 434 


836,097 


2,238,445 
329,358 


3,571,869 


33 ||Charlotte ae Fila. 


a St. Louis, Mo. 


2||Greenville, Miss 


7||Freeport Harbor, Tex. . 
: Brazos Island Harbor, ‘Tex 


3 , 
Kansas City, Mo. 
9}|Nashville, T 


0 Knoxville, 


'3}|Long Beach Harbor, Calif 
4||Fl Segundo, Calif 


Fajardo Harbor, P. R. 
St. Thomas Harbor, V. 


3|;Gulfport Harbor, Miss.........-.-...... 
9||New Orleans, La. 
: pes TROURZE, Bens ola as eee ce 


intieanolis. Minny =. hee wien eta ree 
St. Paul, Minn 2 57). ies e.ceneeeree a tee 


Wicksburg, Miss: <> <3. ganas cl eerie 
Lake Charles, La. (Calcasieu River and 
Pass) 


Nat ae be eee 


Clairton-Blizabeth, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. on: katosnaee eee ae 
Aliquippa-Rochester, Pa 

Huntington, W. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Louisville, Ky 


Ount' Vernon, Inds" os. .niias weenie 
San Diego Harbor, Calif 


Los Angeles Harbor, Calif.....2.. 2/1/12! 


San Francisco Harbor................ 
Redwood City Harbor 
Oakland Harbor. 

Richmond Harbor. 


San Rafael Creek. 

Carquinez Strait. . 
Alviso Slough........ 
Suisun Channel 


261,590 
4,144,225 


3| olympia Harbor, wa 


privers 
Porcand: 
Oregon Sloug’ 
Astoria, Ore 


tee eee ee eee eens 


Sem 
808.767 


Total 
‘Willaps River and Harbor, Wash........ 
Grays Harbor and Chehalis River, Wash... 
Hammersley Inlet (Shelton Harbor), Wash. 979, Other ports in Bouthensbers ‘Alaska 


iNet traffic after eliminating duplication = the port areas: (tons)—New York Harbor, 140, 
Delaware River and tributaries, Trenton, N. J., to the sea, 70,798, ne San Francisco Bay 36, 


Hf ease (Alaskh 6 eae 


Great Lakes Ports 
Calendar Year 19521 (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Port 


Port Tons 


Two Harbors (Agate Bay), Minn....... 17,496,886||Petoskey Portland Cement Co. Harbor,| 
Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn and Wis.| 63,046,944 Mich ‘ 
Ashland Harbor, Wis...........2..... oy 13,780 
Keweenaw Waterway, Mich........... 08,340 
Presque Isle Harbor, Mich............. 4,063,545 
Marquette Harbor, Mich.............. 52,352 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich,...12..2.12121! 387,983 
Drummond Island, Mich.............. 2,294,068 
Detour, Erie stapegtere la eacd eee brenctere eeePeteoene 394,534 Mic 

3 Port Inljand Harbor, Mich............. 3,711,371 Maryavilic, MCB... = vis. aetl sicvatereaes Ava 

4 Manistique Harbor, Mich 321,301||St. Clair, Mich..... 
ti Escanaba Harbor, Mich.......... 6,269,741||Lime Island, Mich 


Menominee Harbor and River, 


Marine City, Mich. 


RUG INS Cee Sig See ne cere 697,703)||Algonac, Mich..... 
Green Bay Harbor, Wis. . 3,131,200|| Detroit, Mich., port 0: 
Kewaunee Harbor, Wis. . 96,782||Toledo arbor, Ohio.... 
Manitowoc Harbor, Wis..............- 1,810,449||Marblehead, Ohio................ 
Sheboygan Harbor, Wis............... 90,634||Sandusky Harbor, Ohio............. 
Port Washington Harbor, Wis......... 1,176,966||Huron Harbor, Ohio................ 
Milwaukee Harbor, Wis............... 7,479,224||Lorain Harbor, Ohio...........:...... 
ACINO Harbor, WIS x, 15 sisteveceis 2a t's sy 578 143,356||Cleveland Harbor, Ohio............... 
Chicago, Ill. (including Chicago Harbor Fairport Harbor, Ohio................ 

and River, Calumet Harbor and River, Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio............... 

Lake Calumet, Calumet-Sag Channel Conneaut Harbor, Ohio. .............. 

and Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal Drie Harbor, Pio.) s>..as-s seis Steere 

tO Sag Function) --. oon. ee we we 29,929,387||Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Indiana Harbor, Ind.................. 15,225,630 BY Lake 5 ...).:0tthdie o/amatete el ae 
Buffington Harbor, Ind............... 1,138,605|| By New York Barge Canal.......... i > 
Gary Harbor, Ind... ihe. ee eae wna 7,093,542 Local and intraport...........-..«05 Ber. 
St. Joseph Harbor, Mich.............. 354,466 Total ier... oa <n eeeres yaaa ee 19,383,974 
Holland Harbor, Mich.............,.- 247,369||Tonawanda Harbor, N. Y............. 4947 
Grand Haven Harbor and Grand River, Rochester (Charlotte) Harbor, N.Y. 947, 160 

RVI GH sea Aeeenay nace tabuniey cin mene ects 2,935,211|/Great Sodus Bay, N. Y............... 1,896,841 
Muskegon Harbor, Mich. 3,152,388||Oswego, N. Y.: x 
Ludington Harbor, Mich. 2,279,016 BY Lake). tte ano 1, 1894, 998 
Manistee Harbor, Mich. 19,985||. By iow York Barge Canal. "344.691 
Frankfort Harbor, Mich. . 1,413,713 Gakc.d. cytes 2,239,689 
Traverse City Harbor, Mich. .. 111,054 Ogdenshiey Harbor, N.Y) poctkscaeeent 79,2 

1Foreign traffic car ferry ieciaded: but tonnage data not available. Includes Lakewise car ferry as 
follows: LAKEWISE SHIPMENTS 

Port Receipts Shipments Port Receipts Shipments 

Manistique, Mich. .... 89,789 231,279 Milwaukee, Wis....... 877,425 897,796 
Menominee, Mich..... 103,534 70,025 Muskegon, Mich...... 396,956 305,338 
Kewaunee, Wis........ 256,554 439,694 Ludington, Mich...... 973,397 913,856 
Manitowoc, Wis....... 446,388 590,638 Frankfort, Mich,...... 859.079 554,496 


Vessel Entrances by Customs District in 1953 


American and Foreign Vessels with Cargo and in Ballast 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division 


Tons sHown are net tons of 100 cubic feet carrying capacity of vessels and do not represent the 


actual wei.ht of cargo carried. Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary 


slightly from the sums of the rounded amounts. 


Customs district FF ne tae: Customs district Gbonece Customs district janes 
Grand total....... 112,559 South Atlantic.... 4,470 U. S. Territories 
Seaports, total a 97,345 North Carolina.... 164 Possessions...... 2,990 
2 oe ¢ epate {Canolina 1,228 INFOS 378 
American vessels... 39,319 Georgia... ce 824 be eee eeeee : 
With cargo....... 7,974 hc ea (Atlantic). ! 2,254 Biawailss.).. ere 971 | 
In ballast......... 11,345 ||Gulf Coast......... 15,741 Puerto Rico....... 1,328 
Foreign vessels..... 73,240 Florida (Gulf)... .< 1,249 Virgin Islands..... 313 
With cargo....... 55,359 WMiabile 2. oe it. 2,717 
In ballast........; 17,881 New Orleans...... 5,563 ||Canadian.......... 15,215 
North Atlantic.. 56,415 Sabinesee wchos ae 1,410 Vermont N.A. & 
Me. aN. Ho o. 3,617 Galveston. ....... 4,467 St. Lawrence...... 98 . 
Massachusetts . 3,978 PiATed Os ci.5: sata. 33. Rochester . 1,173 . 
Rhode Island..... 356 Pacific Coast.......- 17,730 BIOL AS emis 1,146 
Connecticut....... 562 San Diego........ 22. Duluth & eon 4,064 
New York.......- 27,849 Los Angeles....... 6,068 Wisconsin . 2 421 * 
Philadelphia...... 10,105 San Francisco..... »191 Michigan. 2,084 
Maryland........ 6,45: OFELON ia.- ners 2,125 Chicago. . 597 
Virg. Bin, RSiicpe RRR 3,495 Washington....... 4,121 ONIOM A ores tees 5,632 


N.A.—Data not available. 


Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals 


Source: Official Reports of the Several Waterways 


St. Canadian 


Year (Cal.) Weiland Lawrence (Total) * Suez 
t Tons | Short T Net Tons Tons Tons 
Wig? | clea | Bees | eee | aes | peg 
11,108,121 6,162, 899, 027, (361,737. 110, 
"115, "148,024 211476,194 11,273,802 9272404 "532,467 
Haieed | gaitame | eibay | Bees | teas | Gate 
12/962) 332 6,947, 7320, 064, ,417, ,D31, 
580, 750,578 18,654,919 32,733,728 18,740,176 5,699,125 
1V's09,578 #150 Boe 21,513,939 36,576,581 23,974,956 6,959,988 
13,373,321 7,378,010 23,559,313 55,080,866 23/502;911 8,248'116 
692,209 7,960,194 24,373,752 68,861,548 27'661, 035,521 
14,740'573 969/271 27,439,076 81,795,523 29/962/896 9'886,322 
16,197,924 9,916,857 297325,034 80,356,338 31,751,434 10,948,206 
'910,7 836,395 315354,139 86,137,037 34,553,834 11,861,449 
19,571,875 18° '081,992 33,402,789 92'905,439 38,119,885 12485.071 


*Canadian totals include duplications by vessels using more than one canal. 


Panama Canal—Cargo traffic for the calendar 
year, 1953, from the Atlantic to the Pacific totaled 
18, pone 194 long tons; Pacific to Atlantic, 19,391,691 


are for ocean-going tolls paying traffic only. 

Commercial traffic through 
1953, was the highest in Canal history, totaling 
7,684 ocean-going vessels of 300 net tons or more. 
Tolls amounted to $33,021,518, excluding a credit 
of $5,904,820 for government vessels which were 
admitted free before the establishment of the new 
Panama Canal Co. July 1, 1951. 

The Corps of Engineers of the Department of 
the Army states that Lake Commerce passing 
through the American and Canadian Canals at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and Ontario for = 
seascn was; total freight traffic in short tons, 
(1945) 112,982,630; (1946) 91,586,895: (1947) 110. - 
731,572; (1948) sip 414,277; (1949) 95,831,997; (1950) 
106,140,406; (1951) 119,906,259; (1952) 106,275,645; 
(1953 Prel.) 128,481,596. 

Suez Canal— bent 103 miles long, it connects 
the Mediterranean with the R 4 Sea. It was begun 
April, 1859 and opened Noy. 1869. The mini- 
mum width of the canal is ise. feet 10 inches, the 
maximum draught af Ae allowed for vessels 
passing through, 35 feet. 

The Suez is operated by the Compagnie Univer- 
selle du Canal Maritime de Suez with its adminis- 
trative seat in Paris. Benjamin Disraeli, British 
prime minister, Nov. 24, 1875, bought 176,752 of 
its shares for £3, 976,582 from the Khedive Ismail 
of Bgypt. Shares were numerically doubled in 
1924 and Britain now holds 188,144 Capital Shares 
and 165,360 shares out of a total of 418,530 and 


381,470 respectively. ps ehh bose board is com- 
posed of 16 French, 9 British, 5 Eevptlan, one 
American and one Netherlands directors. 


CENTENARY OF THE SOO LOCKS 


The Soo Locks, which carry Great Lakes shipping 
around the rapids of St. Mary’s river, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., and are a vital link in the coming 
St. Lawrence seaway, are the subject of a cen- 
tennial celebration authorized by the Michigan 
legislature for the summer of 1955. In 1855 the 
first canal, 114 mi. long, was built by the state 
and financed by the sale of land. 

The original ship canal had two locks. It was 
used until the completion of the Poe lock by the 
U. S. Government, begun in 1887. This lock is 95 
ft. wide, 704 ft. long. Before this was in opera- 
tion the Government built the Weitzel lock, opened 
1881, in use until 1942. In addition the Govern- 
ment opened the Davis lock, 1,350 ft. long, in 
1914; the Sabin lock, 1,350 ft. long, in 1919; and 
the MacArthur lock, 800 ft. long, in 1943. 

Canadians first built a small canal around the 
rapids in 1798. A larger canal, over 1 mi. long, 
was opened by Canada in 1895. Over 100,000,000 
tons of cargo are carried on the American and 
Canadian canals annually. A major proportion of 
the iron ore used in U. S. mills passes through 
these canals. Ore ships are over 600 ft. long and 
have a capacity of from 15,000 and 20,000 tons. 
Most of the ore comes from the Lake Superior 
iron ore ranges. Other big cargoes are Ohio coal 
and Canadian. grain. 


Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at United States Ports 


Source: Foreign Trade Divis 


ion, Bureau of the Census 


Total Total 
Calendar American Foreign Calendar American Foreign 
(cant en oy ds, Per | Thousaddel Per ito ole 
ousands er ousands| Per housands| Per |Thousand 
of Net Tons| Cent |of Net Tons| Cent of Net Tons| Cent |of Net ‘Tons Gant 
12,345 22 44,100 78 944...... 101,120 60 68,125 
17,697 22 62,245 78 (|)1945.. 00. 122/835 65 65,745 35 
55,240 51 52,253 49 1946... 102,169 65 55,314 35 
57,733 42 81,135 58 Wa ica 107,668 56 83,211 44 
63,426 39 99,135 61 3048" ssf ,501 52 86,866 48 
44,498 34 85,001 66 LOAD Nore. 80,932 48 89,055 52 
39,468 33 81,247 67 950, coawes 71,419 4 103,029 59 
42,809 35 78,847 65 LOSI Eee: 91,334 42 126,987 58 
29,964 33 61,683 67 19521...... 88,949 38 142,223 62 
62,974 49 64,827 51 LOSS Peon 78,507 35 146, 986 65 
*Fiscal year. 1Revised. 


World. Electric Power 


Electric generating capacity as of Jan. 1, 
based on best availa’ 


(Kilowatts in thousands; 


1954; electric energy production for 19: 
ble unofficial data. 4 


Kilowatt-hours in millions) 


Country x Kw Kwhrs Country Kw Fm Country Kw | Kwhrs 
United States. . . ./107,330]513,518||Norway.... ..| 3,500! 19,140 
U.S.S.R.. ...{ 29,000]120,000]|Un. of So. Atrica 3400 13" Bas Erreae aa a9g Bose 
Great Britain. 19,500] 65,508||Belgium......... '375 8804 ‘China (ine. ie ‘ 3 
France..... rien 5,550} 41,300||Switzerland.. |_|” 3,310| 13/60 churia) 1,450) 5,000 
Germany, West...! 13,500] 60,504||Australia..... ||| ,000| 13,750||Denmark.. |||) | 1041| 2°640 
pnnee Rbarialsiis os -| 12,750 71,480 Caechoslovakia. . 3,000 12,500 Yugoslavia .| 7850) 2'988 
Italy, ine, Trieste. 10'000| 31'908||Netherlands alee 717 9,190 Cunee nba ws 1'300 
Germany, East 6,000] 24,000||India............ 2,700| 6,720 Ireland (Bire) 430) 15245 
Sweden.......... 4,755| 22,400||Austria.......__. 2/340! 8/750 400| 1,850 
either a 3,600| 14;300||Mexico.. | 1:1... 1,650| 5,710 inode 400! 1,500 


‘Distances eran New York and foreign roe 


: distances between foreign ports, are by the 
U.S. Hydrographic Office, Navy epartment. orth 
fae distances follow Tracks B and C, estab- 


a by the North Atlantic Lane Routes agree- 


Track B (southern) is in effect from April 11 to 
June 30, inclusive, except when ice conditions ne- 
cessitate the use of Track A (extra southern). 

Track C (northern) is used from July 1 to April 
10, inclusive, except when ice conditions necessi- 
tate the use of Track B. 


Naut. 


Port Miles 


Aarhus, Denmark—(B) Pentland Firth, and 

sEH SIS KAW tang ha eee inc aces Om ciate 
(C) Pentland Firth and The Skaw......... 
Acajutla, Salvador—Via Panama.......... 
Acapulco, Bier ee a8 PaMaMa. oo oie vaio es 
i@ouras: Gold’ Coasts tak .csrisa esi fico nsslers 
astelaiae, Austraits—Via wales and Wilson 

ey, 


Po 
a Strait of Gibraltar and Port Said. 
Ajaccio, Corsica—(B) and Strait of Gibr: 
(C) and oe of Gibraltar........ - 
eee, Algeria—(B) and Strait of Gibraltar. . 
(C) and Strait of Gibralt 
Amapala, Honduras—Via Pan = SECC 
Amster verdam, Bete ninmdaee ts) eee Bishop 
( and Bishop Rock............0+.++65 
Angra, Azores—Via Track B.....,-.7..%.- 
Antilla, Cuba—Via Crocked econan Pass... 
Antofagasta, Chile—Via Panama........ 
Antwerp, Belgium—(B) and Bishop Rock. . 
(C) and Bishop Rock. (sav .0!s.\c sis 7 stole 
Argentia, Newfoundland................-. 
Arica, Chile—Via coe Disehcteiave’ cisac’atsfimeeiste 
Arkhangel’sk, U.8.°8. Ren.te. choice wees 
Auckland, New Zealand—Via Panama...... 
Aux Cayes, Haiti—Via Crooked Island and 
Windward Passages......... 


Bahia Blanca, Argentina,.............++-++ 
Bahia Honda, pees ug tale aie, awe a ee ane ™ 
Baltimore, Marylan ip be See aon 
Barcelona, Pe aaa es strait of Gibraltar 

(C) and Strait of Gibraltar.............. 
Gundeloupe= via Anegada 


annel 
Basse Tet Terre, St. Christopher Island—Via Ane- 
gada Chanielmny eee ee ee ee eae 
Belem Brasil iis slice te.eis ocerepera. so olene_ me riesels = 
hs st 


nel 
Bishop ook (Lat. 49° 45’ N., 
W.)—Via Track B 


Via Trac. 
Bluefields, Nicar: Cha 
Via Crooked Taland and Windward Pas 
Bocas del Toro, ape Crooked Island 
and Windward Passages..............++ 
Boney, Si eee oe! Strait of Gibraltar and 
te) ) Strait of Gibraltar, and Port Said. 
Bordeaux, ae ger ‘rack Bassani ans: 
Cale Coen SO) Wines bea hee e Meena eee 
Boston, Mass., U. S.A. caching Cape Cod Canal 
Via Pollock Rip Channel..............+ 
Via Nantucket Shoals TLightship Dintelateisieiars 
Boulogne, France—(B) and Bishop Rock. 
(C) and Bishop Rock... .......-.....065 
Bremen, Re eal OY and Bishop Rock. 
(€)’and BAop Rock 0.72). i. os ces ee ee 
Brest, France -Via Track B....-..........- 
Via Track C.........- 
Bridgetown, Barbados 
Brisbane, Australia acon isa aetseeem tastes 
Brunswick, Ga., U. 8. A.. 
Buenaventura, Colombia— 
Buenos Aires, Argentina............+++4++ 


Cadiz, Spain—Via Track B............... 


WARE AO RCs era eiararoteroie vir eyernials Riel eisielens 0 
Se ee India—(B) Strait of Gibraltar, and 


OTE SB ea vals ya esolceila atin ns gov so sal ores aii Tove 824 

(C) Strait of Gibraltar, and Port Said..... 9,810 
Caldera, Chile—Via Panama.............. 320 
Callao, Peru—Via Panama....... Messe cercn 3,368 
Cape Haitien, Haiti. ui. ce we tees 1,283 
Cape of Good Hope (Lat. 34° 22’ S., Long. 

PROMO BUOY C. Sed ou) uh « axesaroht ova eiuclenenere ohejg.s 6,801 
Capetown, South Africa. .........0..+s00: 786 
Cartagena, Colombia —via Crooked Island 

and Windward Passages..........+.-++. 853 
Carupano venewabiy via Virgin Passage. 1,893 
Castries, St. Lucia. ..: 2.0.6.2 eee eee ee eee TAT 
Cayenne, So Guang. 2,447 
Charleston, S. C 632 


| Department of Commerce! e 


Po: rts are 
“Distances Between Reap i} 
y the Coast and Geodetic 


aoe aerate me GC. iS Epo .20 feet. Brite 
e Trance and Ger 
feet, and Iceland 6,085.95 feet. many Soe 


One statute mile=5,280 ft. 


All distances in these tables are in nauti ile 
For statute miles, multiply by 1.15. Boe 


Port 


Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island...... 
cae Ours: France—(B) and Bishop Rock. 

(C) an a ee nee RAP rsring kc. 

‘in Passage 

sland and 


Colon, Panama—Via Crooked asian Pass. 
Corinto, Nicaragua—Via P. 
Cumana, Venezuela 


Dakar, Senegal 


ence cee 


(C) and Strait of Gibraltar 
Fastnet (lat. 51° 20’ N., 
Track B 


long. 9° 36’ W.)—Via 


Fishguard, pe nees 

(C) and Fastnet. 
Fiume. Italy—(see Rijeka, Yugoslavia) 
Fort de France, Martinique 
Frederikshaab, Greenland 
Freetown, Sierra Leone 
Funchal, oe 


The ; 
(C) Pentland Firth, and The Skaw 
Genoa, Italy—(B) and Strait of Gera 


4,071 
(C) and Strait of Gibraltar 4,057 
Georgetown, pritial Guiana. 2,217 
Georgetown, S. Car., 595 
Gibara, Cuba..........; . 1,216 
Gibraltar—Via Track B...... .| 3,218 
Via. Track Oj305 su/etnes on se etna 3,204 
Glasgow, Scotland—(B) and Inishtrahull. . 3,190 
(C)-and-inishtfabullae sence eae 3,087 
Goteborg, Sweden—(B) Pentland Firth, and 
TPHEVSKB Wh osrb as ioe 50 sa aot oe el eee 3,734 
(C) Pentiand Firth, and The Skaw.......| 3,607 
Great Harbor, Culebra Jeane 4,3 ayaa eee 1,422 
Greenport, New York, U. §. A.........000+ 101 
Guam, Marianas........ » viata rene 10.006 
Guantanamo, Cuba. .......<. ase sae eee 1,319 
Guayaquil, Ecuador—Via Panama......... 2342 
Habana, Cuba. sit see ae0.s 20+ elcittesieteen 1,186 
Halifax, Nova Scotia... . 20.5.4 -200 nee et 600 
Hamburg, Germany—(B) and Bishop Rock.| 3,747 
(C) and Bishop Rock..............--6- 674 
Hamilton, Bermuda..............eeeeeees 697 
Hong Kong, China—Via Panama.......... 11,213 
eo) eee not Gibraltar, Port Said, and 11,601 
ingapore.,.c2. 4 + cet ese ee ree 
(©) Strait See Gibraltar, Port Said and’ 
Singapore viiiaresasscsisis eitoiwie > sis aie olene mates ;11,587 
Honolulu, T. ie —Via Panama: .......-49. ,704 
Horta, Payal *Agores). ails d s+.) s'> wasnecetane 2,098 
Inishtrahull (lat. 55° 25’ N., long. 7° 30’ W.) 
—Via Track B 3,044 
Via Track C 2,941 
Istanbul, orarkeyo() and Strait of Gibraltar) 5,013 
(C) and Strait of Gibraltar............... 999 
Jacksonville, Florida, U. S. A........... nije Tek 
Jamel. Malth::hakaca vet eel 1s aetroeimer 1,489 
Julianehaab, Greenland............+-.+++- 1.911 
Kalamai, Greece—(B) and Strait of Gibraltar 4,570 
(C) and Strait of Gibraltar...........++ 4,556 


and the Skaw PE i ee hee 


La Guaira, Venezuela—Via ‘Mona Passage. . 
La Pallice, France—Via Track B 
DUAR RAOEUO Mic chiaics cs Scie a at hoes So ese Bie 
La Union, Salvador—Via Panama,...,..... 
Las Palmas de Gran Canaria, Canary maemo 
Le Havre, Pee) and Bishop Rock. 
(C) and Bishop Rock..........-...--++: 
Limon, Costa piece hag Crooked Island and 
Windward Passages. ... 0.2... c ee eee eee 
Lisbon Portugal (' ave B). 
Lisbon, Portugal (Track C). 
ptrerpook es) and Haginet RHR! 
(C) and Fastnet 


London, England—(B) and Bishop Rock.... 
ae and Bishop Rock,................++ 
Los Angeles, Calif., U S. A.—Via Panama. . 
Malta (Valetta oe eae and Strait of 
PPP aL Dene ction lararess: Comins. ci vvore wxake/eie ih whe arias 
(C) and Strait of Gibraltar.............. 
M pee P. I.—Via Panama and oe 


ingap: 
(Cc Streit of Gibraltar, Port Said, and 
LEU Aer aeeetrt GOR ec) Se Gree eres 
Manta, Ecuador—Via Panama............ 
Maracaibo, Venezuela..................45 
Mare Island, Calif., U.S. A.—Via 
Marseille, France—(B) & Strait ty Gibraltar 
(C) and Strait of Gibraltar.............. 
Mathewtown, Great Inagua Island, W. I.... 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. ..............5.55 
Mazatlan, Mexico—via PaNaM® oases eos 
Melbourne, Australia—Via Panama mad 
Wilson Promontory. . 
Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. . 
Mollendo, Peru—Via Panam 
Monrovia, BADOMGeisise tbiais's 6 
Montevideo, Uruguay... .. 0... cee eueecacs 
Murmansk, U.S. 8. i. —Via south of Iceland 
Via north of Iceland 


BNOWTOOLD Beco ee Mute osais Sint bh eee tiseiee 
Newport News, Va., os S.A 
Norfolk, Va., Pe Re otelipstin Sato vite ork eT Me 
Nuevitas, Ciba Via Crooked Island Passage 
sai cite U.S. 8. R.—(B) & aenot of Gibraltar 
(C) and Strait of Gibraltar.............. 
Oslo, Norway—(B) and Pentisind Firth 
(C) and Pentland Firth 


W.)—V Via rack B 

Via Track C 
Pernambuco, Brazil 
Bee Ces Pa, U. 


Port Antonio, amaica 
Port Arthur, Tex., ae 


For Said gypt—(B) oad Nirah of Gibraltar 
(C) and Strait of Gibral 
Port Townsend, Wash 
Panama 


Porto Grande. ‘Sap ) Vicente, Gavel 
Portsmouth, N. H., U.S. A.. 
Preston, Cuba 


Peieeege ds Peru—Via Panama 


eee eee ed 


Progreso, Mexico- . 

Provincetown, Mass., U.S. A........-seees 
Puerto Banes, Cuba 
Puerto 


Via Panama. 35520. See eee 
Puntarenas, Costa Rica—Via Panama...... 
Pusan, Korea—Via Tsugaru'Kaikyo 


psa Re a og aad te of Canso.. 


XS and Fast. = 


std und | 
Via Nantucket Lightship..............-- 
Ae Johns, Newfoundland. ..............-. 
t. Nazaire. France (Track C)............. 
St. Nicolaas Bay, Aruba—Via Mona Passage 
St. eat na Martinique—Via Anegada Chan- 
MOE Ba seceo io ee aul Mier one ae ee ICE 


Salvador; Branil jean cae een eee eee : 
San Diego, Calif., U. S. A——Via Panama.... 
San Ponce Galif., U. S.A. Via Panama 
San Jose, Guatemala—Via Panama........ 
San Juan, Puerto Rico.............-+-...- 
San Juan del Norte, Nicaragua—Via 

Crooked Island and Windward Passages 
Sanches! Di Reece aes cb ocak mene 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffe I., Canary Is......... 
OS ame a Crooked 


Seer pese ind 783 
S) an ward Passages......... if 
Santander, Spain (Track C)............... 3,129 


opines Cuba—Via ecocres Island and 


Seattle, 
Sekondi, Gold "Coast 


Shanghai, China—Via Panama and Tsugaru| ' 
Kaikyo. occ ph cke ane eee ae 
Via Panama and Osumi K 


San Bernardino Strait....... 

Via Panama and Surigao Strait. . <0 
{8 Strait of Gibraltar, and Port Said. 

(C) Strait of Gibraltar; and Port Said. 

Sitka, Alaska—Via Panama 


Rock 

(C) and Bishop Rock 
Stanley, Falkland Is. uy scene castorate 
eure of ye Sal Oe 35° oF N., 


long 5° 
W.)=—Vid Erack- Bi ewcis os cucetreiee niin . | 3,194 
Wits Dracke Coos roniea cis oon tate iaei tert ,180 
Straits of Florida (lat. 24° ak ae long. 83° 
00’ W.)— outside - 1,184 
TRRIGG!: b.cide wiccatenal cube eee 1,237 
Sydney, Australia—Via Panama 9,692 
Sydney, Nova Scotia........... 808 


Tacoma, Wash., U. S. A.—Via Panama..... 
Tahiti, Society Is.—Via Panama.......... 
nike China—Via Panama and Tsugaru 

aikyo 


aT 
Vindivoston, iti, 
Soya Kaikyo 


Wake ee Faerie ae 


World Facts—Shiproute Distances, Panama, Calif., West Indies, S. Amer. 679 


DISTANCES IN NAUTICAL MILES FROM PANAMA, PANAMA, TO: 
Port Miles Port 


Apia, Samoa Is.. -+-| 5,710 || Jacksonville, Fla., U.S. A........ceeeeeee] 1,560 

Arica, Chil Key West, pias GS. Are ih ooh 1,108 
ton, Jamaica............. cies 94 

Le Havre, France, via Bishop Rock 

Liverpool, Nova Scotia miectat 

Angeles 


Los Calif. A.. 6 

Manila, P, se via, Balints Channel, 

Melbourne, Australia, via Wilson Promontory| 7,924 

Mobile. Ala., U. S. A., via Yucatan Channel..| 1,414 

Montevideo, Uruguay, via Punta Arenas. 5,232 

x ew — La., U.S. cia via Yucatan Chan. 
ew Yt 


colon Papaas 
Galveston, Tex., U.S. = via Yucatan Chan..| 1,534 
ee of Gibraltar Sono mEnaba dos cube 


Peisteelans Straits Settlements.............|10,505 
Valparaiso, Chile......... alo eje)s(a\e'sipipieleteteta tae tees 
Vancouver, British Columbia........,....| 4,032 
Wellington, New Zealand.............++-s| 6,505 


Dae 
Habana, Cuba, via "Yucatan Channel 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Hamburg, Germany, via Bishop Rock 
Hong Ko. Gites Finn ee as aeeioniog 


55 ya) (UIC Ne * COREA AD rr Gan apne Yokohama, Japan.............eeeeeeeces 7,682 
SEANCES IN NAUTICAL MILES FROM SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, TO: 
Port Miles Port ‘Miles 
ACapNled; -MEXICO).5. .Welc ceteretad 3. sta ate onesie 1,833||Melbourne, Australia (via South Ohana 6,970 
Alexandrovski. U.S.S.R.0 00220222 2222220: 4,372||Midway Island (Welles Harbor)........ 2/801 
PATIROW geo ATU a ere eek ee vaya a) sista: tiv ss\ehsjels/* ot ane §,788||Nome, Alaska... 2 lucroste sok cise emlene ss eee le Gok 
Anchorage, Alaska. » a Vere Mi yore 8 ge = 1,872||Nonuti, Gilbert Islands: welesls 185 
Antofagasta, Chile: ‘ 1} 42762||Pago Pago, Samoa Islands. . 4,150 
Arica, Chile....... 4,551]| Punta eareuee, Chile. . 6.188 
PRUGKIANGS No Zitets oie atc civ sia cis gras niles 6 .| 5,680]|Pusan, Korea........ 4,914 
Batavia, Java (via Balintang Channel)..... 7,642 Rabaul, ey Britain. 5,396 
Brisbane, Australia (via west of d’Entrecast- Saigon, French Indo-China. .| 6,878 
eaux Reefs and south of Bellona Reefs).| 6,193|/Sam Jose, Guatemala................... 2,395 
Buenaventura, Colombia................. 3,383 Shanghai, China (via ‘oe Kaikyo 5,395 
WAN GO TP ERW faroacturs winonrs cee Ne cette ote 0a 3,989 Siagapere,, Str. Set. (via Balintang Warinet} 7,348 
GION (PANSIDR. co oelee alsin eis eas Below sae 3,288||SitKa, Alaska... <0 se sinace sive age enemies ,302 
D ie; AMIBGT ALIS Sh terivena ass verere us tdlels ooh s ccw'e 6,984||Suva, Fil’ Talands« «2% a sie, ale co erevelsivie nietereteiene 4,749 
Dutch Harbor; Alaska.................-., 2,051 Svdney, J AUStAID 5... 5 ic o-0,0:00 # «ste wieie eae 6,448 
MOM Pe Resa n Sorin ieee s Meek sess pase 5,053||Tatara, Peru......... sje eleies preteen 
Guayaquil, Ecuador............ ....| 3,548]|Tansul, Taiwan 


Hong Saar peg 
Honolulu, T. H...... 
Jaluit, Marshall Island: 


ka Harbor, Kiska Island, Alaska £3} 95629|| ‘Stralt)..)..<csireim sale 4,56 
hone, PAPO seme aves han cee ooh awe ..| 4,819 wake Island...... 3,821 
FEOGIgKy AIBAK ies a8 Gracie creas 0 aie os eas Op 1,693|| Wellington, N. Z.... 2.000 cceescecnndan e--| 5,905 
Manila, P. I. (vis Balintang Channel). ..... 6,221|| Yokohama, Japan... ....-.....eeceeveees 4,536 

DISTANCES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIBBEAN AND GULF PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES 

vo:| §| _|88 g| | 2/3 =| ate 
| Slacisa| ec (gel 2/2 | #] 2] e/a 2) Slee 
a > ] {-} a 
ad ae lESlee| 21 s8] | F/O /8O) § | ka] kel gb les 
From: 6 j6 JO JOJO | B14 le jz | wim Je [> 
PCN S| ee ee ee ee 
emer te % 442| 817|1302| 631] 619| 750|1128|1035|.888| 321|1396| 674 
aL Saree 697| °°} -811| 281|1583|1142|1130] 612|1468|1422| 932] 47411510] 471 
notte Amalie 811 1028| 1785] 1048/1036) 478|1611|1518] 517| 700|1854) 457 
Charlotte 1029 1490] 998|1063| 841/1380|1343|1156] 546|1420| 698 
elem, oererse 1302|1583|1785|1490 769| 777|1740| 390| 444|2213|1241| 623|1790 
Save 631/1142]1048) 998] 769 92/1292] 602] 515/1494! 731] 8141/1143 
er eat 619|1130|1036|1063 92 592] 503|1484| 747) 869/1134 
La Gualra. 18421 1.64% 1380| “300] 602) 809|1621| | a28|a087|1195| aoltore 
SAE eget 1035|1429| 1518|1343] 444) 515] 503 227| " |1964|1076| 83111625 
Pert of Spaiit 5 888} 932| 517|1156|2213|1494|1484| 329/2057|1 998|2182| 458 
ere ere 321| 474| 700) 546] 1241| 731) 747) 727 |112211070) 998 1205] 581 
Doe Cane 1396|1510]1854|1420 814| 869|1888| 789| 831|2182|1205 1756 
Vere ortad 28. wed 674t 471 457) 698 1990(114311134| 180 [167111625] 4581 68111756 
DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN PACIFIC PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES 
i} ry 
To: § A F 2 ® 3 & 
@ e S1sn]/ 3 q 12 ey. 
a eis ov = oo} gS 8 
City ge) g)s | jegifs|e3) 3/2] 2) 8/8 | 8 | eel8e 
e"lola| 3 [s7s"\3"\ & Sia tia | & | s<|a4 

From: Waledeito sh0 &8 jo \2/S]a]a ja 1a fa ls 
ee el calc doa enol Gasnl Sb aanlacanl Gna naelaeee 

215| 813| 396|1703|1470| 224] 828] 417/1119/1299] 713|1996] 576 
ata ace -| gos} 325) 553] 503] 702|1484/1251| 110|1134| 137| 899|1080| 492|2301| 882 
Caldera. 1} 215| 522 980] 196/1865|1632| 420] 628] 606] 1285/1461) 880|1795} 376 
Callao. |. :| 813] 593] 980 1136], 909] 712] 65911530) 468) 323) 505) 128)267111306 
Coquimbo: 396| 702| 196]1136 2014|1781| 602] 455| 782|1437|1609| 1036|1623| 203 
Esmeraldas.... 1.02203: -+|1993|1484|1865| 909|2014 3on|18¢0|2888|1350| 603] 420] 1021|3486|2179 
Guayaquil... 2/127: retteess 1470|1251|1632| 712 1781 356 ae 1317/2155 1126 370 187 788 3299/1980 
GRID So Soros set §agl1is4| 62811530 455/2388)/2155/1033| 1209] 1821/1983] 14321191) 268 
Molietdo"is. ths 1c cele. 468 

85] 323/1437| 603| 370] 965 74 201 2949] 1605 
Pale Toes adegl tae 205/160 s20] HEZ/HsBH3] $88) 201 yo] HUMOR Ss 

Meni inner 980/1461) 505 

apy eee +] ,346|2301|1795| 2671| 1623|3486|3299|2201|1191|2374| 2949]3101| 2578 1432 


576] 882| 376|1306] 203)217911980! 782) 268] 962] 1605|1774{ 120711432 


SE Ss 


Steamships and Motorships Over 18,000 Gross Tonnage 
Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping (Data as of June 30, 1954) 

Gross tonnage is a measurement of cubic space, not weight. Length as listed below is distance 
between structural perpendiculars (stem to forepart of rudder post). Including additions due to fan- 
tails and protruding bows, overall lengths of the world’s three largest ships are: Queen Elizabeth 1,031 
ft.; Queen Mary 1,020 feet; United States 990 feet. 


[34,183 1587.5) 


Reg. |Lgth|Bdth| Dpth Reg. |Léth|Bdth| Dpth 

Name ton. | feet | feet | feet Name ton. | feet | feet 
een Elizabeth, Br.t....|83,673/987.4/ 118.6 *Bergeboss, Nor......... 20,500/646.0) 86.2 
een Mary, Br.t......- 1,237/975.2|118.6 Olympic Valour, Lib.t... . |20,453}631.0| 86.7 
United States, U. S.t... .|/53,3291916.8/101.6 (5) |20,448|581.9] 75.2 
daperte, Fr.) 0. 51,839|/893.4/101.9 0,469|581.6) 80.2 
Tie de France, Fr........ 44,256|763.6) 91.9 20,451|635.1) 86.3 

Nieuw Amsterdam, Neth. |36,667|713.7| 88.3 '20,417|656.2} 86.4 | 46.0 
Mauretania, Br .|385,6741739.4| 89.4 86.3 
nia, Br 91.4 20,390/633.6| 86.9 
73.7 
76.7 
80.3 


SSSh5 
KOomnNnNy 


British Sove fe OOO atalcs thera sey araih Ba 20,341 . 
World Justice, Lib 32,000|659.0/ 83.0 20,256 /553.2 
Pasteur, Fr... 30)447|670.7| 88.0 20,237|574.4 
Arcadia, Br............-|29,734/686.7| 90.7 225) lence ede anes 
Cristoforo Colombo, It. . .|29,100/626.6| 89.9 20,186/638.2| 75.3 | 33.1 
drea Doria, It........ '083/656.5| 90.2 20,178/632.2| 86.3 | 46.2 
Orsova, Br... ...:.-.+.-- 28,790|690.0) 90.6 B50) Brno pee ee . 
Edinburgh Castle, Br. . . .|28,705|717.9] 84.0 20,166)613.9| 83.5 | 32.4 
preoria Castle, Bigs ss 28,105 ne 84.0 aa a Cosel Br. . ae oe e 41.7 
Ades, Bre, js... s. es ‘ = R pS tees = 5 . B 5 
BOLI PEST Warac sete as oe 28,000|686.0) 90.7 World anole IIB eas 20,125/629.5 863 466 
Onassis, Lib.t...... ZR OOO hoe se ae Otranto, Brieccsi eeties ~ 20,051|632.0) 75.2 | 32.9 
Himalaya, Br........... 27,955|681.7|) 90.8 3 World Grace, Lib........ 20,050/640.2) 86.6 | 45.9 
World Glory, Labshesask 27,812 736.0 102.0 50.0 World Gratitude, Lib. _.. -|20;035|640.2| 86.6 | 46.2 
PCAC ESE) abeeleiwe.0 i uy P R chester Castle, Br. ..|20,001/631. F 
Oronsay, Br.......-.--- 7,632|681.7) 90.8 | 35.5 ||World Harmony, Lib.?.. . 30°00 635° sa3 363 
*Georgic, Br..........-- 27,469/682.8| 82.4 | 48.6 ||*Bergeland, Nor.3....... 20,080}... <i> | istration 
*Augustus, It........... 7'090|680.4) 87.5 | 33.0 ||Scythia, Br...........- ‘]19'930|600.7| 73.8 | 40.7 
*Giulio Cesare, It........|27,078/680.6] 87.5 | 33.0 ||Samaria, Br............ 19°848|601.5| 73.7 | 40.7 
*Capetown Castle, Br... .|27,002|702.9] §2.5 | 42.0 ||Antilles, Fr......2...... 19,828|598.9| 80.3 | 47.9 
een gnarl: Br... vere 657.6) 84.8 a ae ee A - 
con 5 i 5 nevelt, Neth.......... 19,787|587.6| 74. . 
Empress of Scotland, Br “ 3 44.5 ||Elizabeth, Bel.t......... 19,500/630.0 ao" — 
Phoenix, Lib.. 2 3 50.2 ||Atlantic Engineer, U.S. .|19,498/628.4! 85.3 | 45.2 
Andes, Br.... i f 43.6 ||Atlantic Navigator, U. S .|19,498/628.4| 85.3 | 45.2 
*Athlone Castle, + /25,567 i U 41.4 ||Atlantic Seaman, U.S. . .|19,498|628.4| 85.3 | 45.2 
*Stirling Castle, Br -|25,554|696.0] 82.5 | 41.4 ||Atlantic Communicator, 
Al-Malik Saud, Saudi Ar.t/25,000/733.4) 95.8 | 51.8 ie: MOROR ee eee oe 19,400/618.1| 84.5 | 44.3 
Juan Peron, Arg..,..... 24,570|648.1| 80.3 | 59.9 ||Empress of Australia, 
*Vulcania, it ee essai: 24,496 631.4 79.8 244 ge Seen 19,379|552.1] 71.1 | 41.5 
Nite Siencs ‘ i ' j a, weds az. csseee 1 : 
Ghusans Br... .....;.-.. 24'215|646.5| 85.2 | 36.2 |/Tonan Maru, Jap....... 19330 3o'8 a0 sa8 
Conte Grande, It........ 23,842|667.0) 78.3 | 27.2 ||Arundel Castle, Br...... 19°'216/661.3, 72.5 | 41.6 
Stratheden, Br...-...... 23°732|639.5| 82.2 | 33.6 ||Empire Fowey, Br.......|19/121|604.7] 74.1 | 40.7 
Constitution, U.S....... 23,719|637.8} 89.2 | 38.0 ||/*Kosmos V, Nor........ 19,000|646.7| 78.3 | 41.0 
Independence, Bis. ass 23,719 637.8 39.2 38.0 Andros Venture, Br... .. .|18}845|603.9| 84.2 | 44.2 
WES LVI Nal a ieKale cells "ape.s: ete eve ri B % i ew Jersey Sun, a POOR wy Pp) ie 
Washington, U.S........|23'626|668.4| 86.3 | 33.3 ||Delaware Sun, U.S.....: is'308 gist B43 453 
Strathmore, Br.......... 23,580/640.3] 82.2 | 33.7 ||George Livanos, Pan..... 18,790|617.7} 84.4 | 44.4 
Sra en Litre. garbee ie oe ane Sano PAs... caccceten 18'7671617.7| 84.4 | 44/3 
ROE AB kaos cise 5 : 3 y ; rion Comet, U.S....... : a 
Abraham Larsen, Br, (2) .|22'974|608.6| 80.2 | 49.5 ||Andros Island, Pan... ._. 18738 e177 B44 443 
Alcantara, Br........... 22'607/640.5| 78.5 | 40.5 ||Andros Hills, Pan...._.. 18,735|617.7] 84.4 | 44:3 
Strathaird, Br........... 22'568/638.7| 80.2 | 33.1. ||Chryssi, Pan............ 18,732|617.7| 84.4 | 44.3 
rcenot Bee 13) gaara 32,801 eae aoe ae Wapele, eeu FEM atinteamt 18,722|618.0| 84.4 | 45.2 
Asti BBE Ar rte. : i . : ronStar Wr Go. Pmeeny, & : 
Strathnaver, Br... ...... ,270)}638.7; 80.2 | 33.1 ||Andros Sea, Pan........ sais e177 B44 44:3 
Yuri Dolgoruky, USSR (3)/22,117/645.6| 72.4 | 42.1 |/Athina Livanos, Lib... - 18;700|617.7| 84.4 | 44:3 
‘Kungsholm, Swed...... 22.071 587.7 77. I 45.4 Margarita, Lib es ae 18,700|615.0| 84.4 | 44.3 
Melika, Lib. . |22' : ; : rion Clipper, U.S...... : : 
Saxonia, Bri. 2'000|586.4| 80.3 | 33.0 ||Orion Planet, U.S....... 13700 e177 B44 443 
3, Br. A : y eluting) BP. ats. ; 
peebaivanc B 21,867|587.5| 78.2 | 48.7 ||Velutina, B 18,6661619.7| 80.7 | 45.2 
angitoto, Br. 21'809|587.5| 78.2 | 48.3 ||Velletia, Br....°........ 18,661/619.7| 80.7 | 45.2 
British Soldier, Br.t 21;800|640.0 839 47.0 Verena, Br sf SECO eS 18,612|619.7| 80.7 | 45.2 
“4 WREAD COR he :. (21°83 ; , : as BAVEIOA oe on 18,611|617.7| 84.4 | 44, 
Vera Cruz, Port 217 75.7 | 31.5 ||Volsella, Br : 5 i ae 
eke, of Bee. Lib.}.. : silts .||Bugenie Livanos, Lib... . 18600 $77 Bae 43 
pee Sones Lab John P. G., Pan. 18,600|617.7| 84.4 | 44.3 
on parece 2S *Gripsholm, Ger. . 18,600|560.9| 74.3 | 37.7 
ea 2 Saas cate de pon GES Si ake tet 
Petroking, Lib.......... 21 Laro Br 1393 /619.5) 81.2.) 44-7 
Petroduecn Li ar . British Adventure, Br 18,573|619.5 aie ries 
pendor, tei. é ‘ 
Sue eee Gee Lurline, Se3 18,564|604.0 4033 30:5 
Perry bolus, USSR... British Skill, Br... 2.1 _! 18,550|619.5| 81.3 | 44.7 
*Berenice, Fr........... Porgonstre, Ne “+++ -{18,500], |... rS 
= aR erraaaitee sale Gincths ga, ¥ F or.......}18.4601615.4| 72°9°|°41'°9 = 
a Serer does et *Bloemfontein Castle, Br. 18°40 370.7 Tea 30.5 
British Merchant, Br... . *Thorshovdi, Nor... |: S364 bles 373 ats 
oo ea aoe *Brita Onsted, Swed... ../18,306|634.0| 80.6 | 44/1 
BERN ae nts: : .3 ||Arcturus, Lib’........ "288/594. i 5 
British Sailor,’Br........ i OF Aramis nee. eee nee "200 eee Sa avante 
Oa aos ORG sere : 31.5 ||Homeric, Pan. (8)....... 1187152 60nd 90°3 30:5 
merase : gop Empire Orval r. (9). ..|18036/550.0| 72.4 | 40:4 
Atlantic, Pan. (4)........|20553/534.0| 83.2 | 30.7 Chateaugay, BES se ecirabeee ieee 
World Enterprise, Lib... .120,5361639.3| 86.3 | 46.5 ||Master Peter, Pan. | "000 e177 Bad 44:3 


ySee note at head of table. tEstimated specifications. 
*Motorships. Former names: 


(5) Duchess of Bedford; (6) Mo: 


(1) Europa, Ger.; (2) Empire Victory: (3) H C : 
narch of Bermuda; (7) DeGrasse, Fr. . Tia) Siatleo ene ea 


Burlington 


Union Pacific...... Overland Limited... .|North Platte......|/Kearnmey.......... 95.0 79 
Union Pacific...... Gahoan. 0... aes Scene hee oy eka HMgbert'...s ae eaehes 32.0 28 
Union Pacific. ..... Overland Limited....|Sidney........... Ogallala.. 2.2... 2 72.7 64 
Union Pacific. ..... Overland Limited... Grand Island .: 3. Columbus........ 62.4 55 
ELECTRIC TRACTION (68 m.p.h. and over) 
Pennsylvania...... Atlantic City-New 
York Express..... MP PeNtON. cvs. «2° INOWATK= «2 astacnees 48.1 4l 
Pennsylvania. .,... Broadway Limited- 
Congressional. aNMewark. . 2... 5.05 North Phlloaeee 76.0 65 
Pennsylvania...... Congressional. .|North Philadelphia|Newark.......... 76.0 65 
Chicago SS & SB. ../Theater Special | . |Michigan City 
Shops. 2.) pac wes New Carlisle...... 18.7 16 
Pennsylvania .,. .|Philadelphia Express..|Newark.......... Princeton Junction.| 38.4 33 
Pennsylvania...... Congressionals (2) e 
BETO. sive signee Wilmington....... Baltimore........ 68.4 59 
Pennsylvania...... Afternoon Congres- 2 
slonaly.. 6s ..se Baltimore........ Wilmington....... 68.4 59 
Pennsylvania...... Broadway Limited....|Harrisburg....... Paoli, wiser acts ss 83.4 72 
Pennsylvania. ..... nea Heimited ay... | Paolo). oe ssa Pe eles en ts 83.4 72 
Pennsylvania...... WMederal i gicnes se ses «4 Wilmingto Perryville. 33.3 28 
Pennsylvania, ..... New orks Sola ae ..|North Philadelphia INewark jcj.cct-neeisie 76.0 66 
Pennsylvania...... As SrAlnSop. cowl aria ee eer (PAO Eres. c renin maton Lancaster........| 48.2 42 
* Pennsylvania. ...../7 trains. .<....5..... Baltimore........ Wilmington....... 68.4 60 
Pennsylvania......|9 trains. ..,.......-. Wilmington....... Baltimore........ 68.4 60 
Pennsylvania...... GabrAINS ne trace cies es North Philadelphial|Newark.......... 76.0 67 
Some Fast Railway Runs in the United States 
Date Railroad Run | Mites | at's. | Hour 
May, 1893|N. Y. Central & H. R........ Crittenden—'‘Empire State Exp. n 1 32/112.5 
Apr. 1911/N. Y. Central-Lake Bion ste a Toledo—Elkhart, Ind.—20th Cont, 133 1 46 75.28 
June, 1927|Pennsylvania...............-. Washington D.C.—N.Y. City. 224.5 | 3 7 721 
May, 1934|Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. .|Denver—Chicago..............+. 1015.31)13 5 44) 77.6 j 
July, 1934 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul..|Chicago—Milwaukee............. 85.0 | 1 7 35| 75.46 ~~ 
July, 1934|Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.. Edgebrook—Oakwood, ml Levaveretetemare 61.4 39 46) 92.62 ~ 
Oct., 1934) Union Pacific. scckioe.. chs iste Dix—Potter, Nebr...:3.......... 9 4 30/120 
Oct. 1934] Union Pacifies. 0 t5 Fane. es » Cheyenne—Omaha.............6+ 506.7 | 6 00 84.45 
Jan., 1935) Pennsylvania...............- Philadelphia— Washington Bar ec 134.2 50 73.2 
Jan., 1935) Pennsylvania. ............6.- Wilmington—North Point, Md. 61.6 45 09) 80.8 
Apr. TOSS New Havens ost os sect ee cK Providence—Boston.............. 43.8 32 35 86.65 
Oct., 1936| Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. S| Segment Daioiav NE ahoracecalameteve 1017 .23)12 12 27) 83.3 
May, 1937|Santa Fe............0e0eee es Los Angeles, Calif—Chicago....... 2228.6 |36 49 60.5 
“May, 1937|Santa Fe ‘|LaJunta, Colo.—Dodge City, Kan. .? 202.4 | 2 19 87.3 


Illinois Central... .. 
Illinois Central..... 
Illinois Central..... 


Burlington. . 
Burlington 


New York Central. . 

Rock Island....... 
Union Pacific...... 
Burlington......... 
Burlington......... 


Tilinois Central. 


Florida East Coast. . 


Milwaukee 


Twin Zep! SOE Sere 


eee! Zephyrs (2. 


pire Builder-North 
mited 


Coast Limi 
City of Miami. 


City of New Orleans. . 
Cities of Miami-New 


Orleans-Panama 
Limi 


(ir) ae ies A Ae 
Afternoon Hiawatha. . 
Twin Zephyrs ce ue 

.|Twin Zephyrs (2. 


City of ae é3 


‘|T'win Zeph: 


(2). 
alifornia Zephyr 


-|C 
Cities of Los Angele: 


Portland-San 


Francisco........- 
Afternoon Hiawatha. . 
..|Streamliner 400s (3). . 

.|Shoreland 400......- 
Morning Hiawatha... 
Kansas City Zephyr. . 


Rocky Mountain 
Rock 


et 
Afternoon Hiawatha. . 


City of Denver. . 


Southwestern Limited. 


Rocky Mt. Rocket... 


City of Los Angeles, . tee 
Denver Zephyr...... 


American Royal 


Coast Limited 


Orleans-Panama 
Limited 
Miamian-Chicago 


California Zephyr. 


Zephyr 
Bapire 6 Builder-North 
....|Prairie du Chein.. . 


. | |Chicago. 
. |De Kalb 


Streamliner....... 
. | Kewanee 
Afternoon Hiawatha. . 


STEAM TRACTION (68 m.p.h. and over) 


DIESEL TRACTION (75 m.p.n. and over) 


East Dubuque. ... 
La Crosse........ 


Champaign....... Mattoon......... 44.6 

New Lisbon.......|Portage.......... 43.1 32 
North La Crosse...|Winona Junction..| 26.9 | 20 
Prairie du Chein.. .|La ee estate 57.7 43 
Shag a ene 95.0 71 

PUM ae Plolbrook. tay ibe eo, rfl 
steieaate North Platte 137.2 | 103 
East Dubuque 54.6 41 
Herter eit ewanee........-1 “98.2 r(2 


‘|Cheyenne........ 
Galesburg 


Racine. . 


Mattoon......... 
TItus Ville cc ..cisals 


Portage 


North Platte 
New Lisbon 


La Crosse, 
. |Evanston. 
. |Galesburg 
.|Dixon,:.. 


Prairie du Chein.. . 
Prairie du Chein. 5 


.|Prairie Le Chein. cra 
Effingha: 


Centralia. Buso 5 


Ottawa........ 
New Lisbon... 
Columb 


Sidney 


Effingham..... 


CocoesTCee rE n 
M endot 


... |. 187.2 | 105° 
ag 33 
eal Gs 

..| 24431 34 


Mile- Miles 


Loco- 
mo’es 


F 
Cars 


Railway Em: ees’ 
peas Wages, 


age 
Own 


222,508 76 


ed| Bu e in Ser.| in Ser. 


27 71 42,473/1,777, 
|B53'5 | 39,69711,783,352 


ployees 


iE 


ts 
ebial 
-_ 
i) 


Et 
3 


Cae a 
yarey 
I 
00 
ION 


wn 


NS 
Ssse 
AS, 

Ca 

- 

or 


I<} 
RAB 


36, 
34,942 


Railway Passenger a Freight Data 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Freight 
Revenue 


Passenger 


Year Revenue 


— 


Doll 
358, ones, 3,361 2.831, 139, 271 
417,950,185 5|3,584.201,061 
23000 107 0893000 
} a 3 8000 0/6,617,213,000' 


Miles 
acaveles per Trip } Rev. 


Pa per 
Passenger Mile Pas. Mile 


Se ete Cts. | Miles 


34,033,245 


* Frt. Miles — Miles 
Reve Se ‘e Traveled | Traveled 
by Pass. |by_Freight 


rains Trains 


aton 


Cts. ere 

1 tolase a7 gel ans yl 

94 2 dar-apolroe aa ano 

paves 708,241,000 
000|661,341,000 


359,055,000|522,816,000 
356,391,000|536,582,000 
345,.533,0001510,316,000 


oo atate 
HHH ett OODOS 


AROrpP oie © O00 
NOOGPOM-I00 


72.26 


: 
at 


Ee 
88 


aa ie 


ap 
Fy 
: 


- 


= 
= 


gueeee 
Nemase 
seesee 


on 
a 


Kiil'd 


‘Railway Fant iss: AR and Dividends 


Total 
Operating 
Revenues 


. . |. 9587,000:00' 
:!}10;511;612,00 
-{10,702,877,000 


6, 
Ie 
6, 
is 
8, 
8, 


Operating 
Expenses 


Dolla Dollars 
3, 499, Bbyy 784/2, 630, 177, “160 240,759,909 
4,354,712,093|3,131,597,647| 4021953,404 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


‘Tax Net Railway 


Accruals Operating 


Net 


1,091,657,000 900,472, 


Income 


Declared 


000/394, 132,000 


Railway Values, Siecle: Bonds, and Capital 


Source; Interstate Commerce Commission 


(Investment figures, first column, represent book values) 


Investment 
In Road and 
Equipment 
Dollars 
25,400,465, 262 
|25, 646,013,606 


1748, 


, 


i} 
Sarees 


131,822'114'000 


Common 
Stock 
Ou eorand. 


Dollars ars 
16 986 Wee 640} 2, 036, ao, 0,207 14,223,572, 728) 24, 246, Ras: 665/18, 3a, 297,429 
8,004; 987,573|2,064,336,097|13, 302,080,418 | 23,371,404, des if, ,629,613,122 


000,0 


000,000 
14° 000,000 


Preferred 
Stock 


Funded 
Debt 


Capital 
Outstand. 


an. oucerand 


000,000 
000,00 


a 000, 80013 ,002'000,000|10;905; 000,000!20,399,000,000 15,618,000,000 


20,272,000,000|15,489,000,000 
1,987,000,000! 10,571,000,000!20; 072,000,000: 15,487,000,000 


2;006,000,000} 10; 775,000,000 


Tot. Railway 


i 0} 11,144,000, ‘909 20, 891, "000, 800 15,667,000,000 
33 ied 000] 1,980,000, 000 10,832, 0,545, 


15,509,000,000|5,221,681,000 
,000}2;003,000;000} 10, 631,000, 000 20, 173, 000; 000 15,301,000,000] 5, 184,182,000 
ty 000; 000/2;016,000,000] 10;743; 000,000 ,000| 15,467,000,000 


of 
"5 
519, ,000,000|2;012, 000,000) 10,896, 000; "000 30; D7’ ;000;000 15,609,000,000 
49 
6 


Net 
See Oiralixer. 
5 aa 


Amount of 
Stock Pay. 
Dividends 
Dollars 
3,412.967,544 
3,741.132/000 


;000 
16,276,000,000 


6,734,590, ,000 


Distribution of Railway Operating Revenues 


Railways of Class I in the United States 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


1940 1951 1952 
Womtetnte Ldevirsusiala SrvPa sien, ¢ bcke $4,296,600, 653 $10,390,610,786|$10,580,762,001 
Fone MoIrate I a) «Selle Lace 3. nvapalhtaeece 1,855,718, 766 7011}996,175 '063,480,434 
262,112,915 584,208,865 »597, 192 
703,502,544 1,714,129,838) 1,702,571,268 
62,223,006 5,782,014 810,757 
205,859,978 485,160,245 513,058,686 
396,394,774] 1,203,276,574| 1,261,834,931 
128,655,192 "203,515,464 188, 188, 374 
beige. @ie feb atece fale eee a SEE IE 3,614,467,175| 9,448,069,175| 9,502,541, 642 
«Wig she niet San oer AE eC 682,133,478 942'541,611| 1,078, 220,359 


: Bureau { * 


istered | an oar me Motor fuel co umption — 
| automo- Tax per Motor fuel — See —— 
'ibiles, bu _ gallon tax collec- _ Non- | 
| & trucks |Dec. 31,1953 tions Highway | highway 


1,000 1,000 
Number Cents Gallons | Gallons 
: faoe | 2308 
6.5 28,9 3 
. 6 219,131 
af 6 30,432 
4 004 
5 6,233 
7 72,388 
6 58,799 
cf 6 13,795 
5 127,664 
4 179 
5 44,994 
5 40,845 
7 8,069 
7 45,337 
6 15,859 
6 37,016 
5 53,716 
4.5 93,36 
5 50,852 
556,7! 7 35,801 
MEIBAOUTE Bice dices eso 1,385,938 3 40,175 
ontana 302,302 6 15,960 
Nebraska 6 28,75: 
Nevada 4.5 5,31 
New Hampshire 5 202 
New Jersey 3 45,374 
New Mexico 6 18,112 
New York.... 4 119,200 
North Carolina ih 77,334 
North Dakota 5 4,649 
Ono SS cask 5 115,411 
Oklahom 6.5 6,263 
Oregon... 6 4,2 
Pennsylvania 5 124,772 
Rhode Island............ 280,710 4 81 
South Carolina.......... 716,329 7 40,569 
South Dakota........... 307,550 5 15,474 
PPONMERSOCL  .scteiee cine 1,047,002 7 63,235 
FREE A Say isa fiseete ts eteiay soe" 3,359,446 4 128,960 
PRE ete esas wg se ideo ,0.8 292,521 5 12,586 
Vike 0D 1 Ue SB Sonor Onan 128,636 5 5,632 
CAUSES OE ae ee ee ere 1,090,721 6 60,895 
Washingson............. 1,051,517 6.5 50,54 
West Virginia.....:..... 516, 5 20,557 
IWISCONBING,. 2). Sate, teeta. 4 1,311,518 4 43,418 
DV OWNS: he aieiars > eve aces 163,154 5 8,091 65, 
PIB HOMOOUS, ia510't cine ne 192,362 5 10,100 206,294 
OG rie creer iste se 0'e.0.0 1 56,279,864 5.10 2,325,524 | 42,731,847 4,649,190 |*47,381,037 


#*Losses allowed for evaporation, handling, etc., not included in total 508,756 gallons. 

*Motor fuel consumed, total above, includes (in gallons) for private and commercial use, 46,- 
451,150; for public use 929,887. , f 

Registrations include: automobiles, private and commercial (including taxicabs) 46,289,129; pub- — 
licly owned 170,965; buses, private and commercial 141,255; publicly owned 102,996. Trucks, private 
and commercial 9,162,280; publicly owned 413,239. Total, private and commercial 55,592,664, publicly 


owned 687,200. 
U. S. MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 
Jan. 1 U.S. || Jan. 1 U.S. Jan. 1 U. S. Jan. 1 U.S. Jan. 1 U. S. 


. » }82,453,233)/1943. .. . |30,888,134/|1946.... 34,373,002 1949... .|44,690,296/| 1952... ./53,265, 406 
....|34,894,134||1944....|/30,479,306|/1947... . |37,841,498]|1950~.. . |49,161.691]| 1953... . 156,279,864 
_. .133,003,656111945. . . .131,0385,4201/1948. .. .'41,085,531111951. . . .151,913,9651' 1954(Bst) 58,129,000 


French and American Train Speeds Compared 
Source: Donald M. Steffee 


Electrification of the Paris-Lyons main line, busiest rail route in the world outside the United 
States, has enabled France to claim not only the fastest trains in Europe but, also, seriously to threaten 
American world supremacy in train speed, particularly at distances ranging from 150 to 600 miles. Led 
by the Mistral, no less than 13 trains cover the 317.4 miles between the two cities at better than 60 
miles per hour, intermediate stops included. Another French train, the Sud Express, for over half 
a century one of the fastest long-distance trains in the world, now covers the 359.8 miles from Paris 
to Bordeaux in 310 minutes. This is now the world’s longest nonstop rail schedule. Below is a table 
of comparative performance of these French flyers with leading American trains for similar distances. 


Dis- 


Railroad Train From To tance | Time | Speed | Stops 
* Union Pacific. ...|City of Denver..|North Platte.../Columbus...... 199.5 155 77.2 2 
French National..|Mistral......... Parison cee DAS ONS sors oi v:0:0,3,0 195.3 152 7A 0 
French National..|Mistral......... (Pariay 45. sen. se MGV OURS ¢-ls;010'sis i 317.4 250 76.2 1 
Union Pacific. ...|City of Denver..|Sterling....... Columbus...... 338.3 275 73.7 4 
Union Pacific. ...|City Los Angeles|Cheyenne..... Grand Island...| 362.6 295 73.7 2 
French National..|Sud Express....|Paris......... Bordeaux....... 359.8 310 69.7 0 
Union Pacific... .|City of Denver..|Denver........ Columbus...... 478.0 402 71.3 6 
Burlington....... Denver Zephyr. .|Chicago....... Council Bluffs...| 492.1 428 69.0 4 
French National..|Sud Express. ...|Paris.......... Bayonne.:..... 482.5 432 67.1 1 
Union Pacific. ...|City of Denver..|Denver....... Omaha......... 559.7 480 69.9 a 
French National..|Mistral........|Paris.......... Marseilles...... 535.4 483 66.5 4 { 


In 1939 the German streamliner ‘‘Fliegende K6lner’’ ran from Berlin to Hamm. 267.4 miles in 196 
minutes—81.8 mph. This was the fastest regular train schedule ever operated for distances of over 250 
miles. It has not yet been matched in postwar accelerations either in the United States or abroad. 


684. Automobile Mileage—Distances Between Cities; Auto Accidents | oe 


Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Cities in the East 


Albany 
itlantio City, N: 
Baltimore, Ma. 


Burlington, Daeaceao 
Charleston, Ww. Wtkass 3s 
Chicag 


Cleveland, Ohio. :::.. 
Columbus, Ohio. ..... 
Detroit, Mich . 
Evansville, Ind. 


Atlantic City 


erican Automobile 


Burlington, 
W. Va. 


Charleston, 


isenpsye 
rts 


Columbus, 
Ohio 


Fe Evansville, Ind. 


Hagerstown, 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Lake George, N. 
uisville, Ky........ 
oe ICR atietses ie» 20 
ew Yor. a 
Piste sae his, Pa... 237! 62| 96| 314 $80 384 att 757 
epceiph Pa.. fi 468| 349] 231] 590] 222) 628) 228) 457 
Portland, Me. 240; 452] 519) 106] 522} 203) 939)1055 
Quebec, Que. 393] 671) 738] 387| 552) 258)1010|1030 
Richmond, 7A 470] 280] 142] 557| 523) 6: 311} 802 
St. Louis, Mo........ 1006} 953) 818|1193| 741/1127) 533) 294 
Toledo, Ohio. ates ced eres 584] 601] 472) 763) 299| 685] 308] 238 
Toronto, CO aS eons 382) 550] 469] 559] 109) 479) 567) 511 
as. gton, iby Kaha 372) 172 9) 44. 6} 519 9: 728 
White Mts., N. H... 220] 451] 518| 163] 493| 107| 921|1019 747 1160} 532 
a g ;/3léls 
pile take aches te E 8 ¢e | 8/5/4198 
elel<( elle eleleais eis 818 
Cities in the West | 2 | & Pil ahlage (eras fixe kiss thane Gre 
Tel SlElE( Zl BLE| slog ei el ere 
(S$) set 2) S--e-ha ye cs) abe pe hs 
So) Se] a ah ce” tie Stes a 2 | oO g 8 
aleid/S1S/alalala =| 
1 691} 858)1302; 794) 451)1509 1699 632/1544) 863/1849/1387|2534 
1} 785/1766|1686} 860|1489|1407| 771) 573)1932/1505/1086|2080/2784 
1061 phi 2001)1165/1270/1927|1312| 422 reed 1750/1657 1 
6 921) 104/1028) 847| 866} 725]1167| 692)1211/1190/2026 
Chicago, Ill.......... 858/1766/1800| 981 959/1039 ian 1522]1813 zate 1107} 500|2219 2168 
allas, Texas......... 1302/1686 ar 921) 959 797)|1182| 632/1104/1 242) 540/1446 1200 
Denver, Colo......... 794]. 860|1165) 104}1039| 797 1088 723) 872 $38 1063] 645\1268|1164|1789 
Duluth, Minn........ 451/1489| 1270/1028) 495}1182)1086 1814|1831]1122|1428] 642/2176| 999/238 
El Paso, Texas... |. .: 1407|1927| 847|1522| 632] 723]1 26| 75711094) 814/111011327 


ont. 
Houston, Texas. . 

Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles. SS ae 
Memphis, eet OM 
Mexico City, Monies. 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Minnea, olis, Minn,... 
New Orleans, La...... 
Omaha, Nebr......... 
on ore oe ED 
Suit take City, Utah. : 
St. Lou 


San ‘Antonio,  Poxas .. {1608 
San Francisco, Calif, | | |1736 
Santa Fe, N.M.....: 1237 
Seattle, Wash........ 1302 
Spokane, Wash....... 993 
Vancouver, a ee Lia Nese 1418 
Winnipeg, Man..,.... 436 
Volloweton Nat® 1 Pk.,} 661 


771|1312| 866 ioe 
573) 422) 725 
1932|2247|1167/1107 


1793}1 

1486)1322) 874 4o7|t 

2237/2505|1425) 998 
1297|1545| 494) 487 
456) 859/1275|/2262 
424)1390/1007|2001 
378| 921] 475/1469 


9|1758/2016| 945) 294 


1884|2181]1101/1243 
654)1571/1241 |2235 
Lae 1594) 514 1369 


791 |1423/2348 
913)1128] 934 
420| 575) 522]1461 


1104| 872 


isai 628 
1596/1619] 785)1122|1526| 896 
242 Be 1428] 757/1350)18 


611)1 


75 
2164/1338 /1836 
1885|1064|1972 
1353] 514/1440)1027 

659} 889] 683 
275| 8641457 
1850/1298 bare 


2364/1527 /1872 
1410]1252| 430 
1419} 575|1061 


O}14 
2784 ett: 2026/2168 ra 1780 2389 1327 2013|2707|1120 1740 219% 1657 
685|1003} 90 56 


869/1505}1196 


1865 


Age of Drivers, Motor-Vehicle Traffic Accidents, 1953 


Source; Based on reports from 30 state traffic authorities 


In fatal accidents In all 
Age group 

Number’ Per cent Number 
ORR BOB wale ois AY. sce e aerate oe ee 45,800 100 16,300,000 
PONS OAL, os lic cis snc css oie ORE ee 2,100 te "750,000 
MSAMEMCALS SEG ar Ncwa ie 8 Situ ss oat aT oe 3,900 9 1,400,00 
Al BHU NS CALS SONG inet sacs ot init nie os cSsclere ee ree 6,200 13 2,000,000 
Pee EA ny ORES Av Ya wn Ooo nos daliteniee sok a gee 22,400 49 8,000,000 
PEBORUVCAUB LOM a Seissaise ans o Tice Aleeana ch erties 8,600 19 3,450,000 
ODI VEALS AN GIOVER 060 oc edie See ok eh aes 2,600 5 00,000 


No information is available on the relative 


accidents 
Per cent 
100% 


amount of driving done by men and women. 


Automobile Mileage—Distances Between Cities; Licensed Operators 685 


Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 
Source: American Automobile Association 


oie ES a 
5 an 2 = . 
eo P . s o a ited © =) 
aje|2)ol2) sl el2/8lsl/2lelélsl ¢ 
6 |) iy xr) : 5 | © 
a I s [me & i=) ie g > 
3 8 F & S # oe : alg FI E x § a Cities in the East 
- e € & ‘@ i] 2 so =| a 
C=] od =] } E Se £ e Q p} o £ 4 by] 
C4 So a = -) S| = 3 ° s 4 
Spoteleai 2 lade lela te le212 le] Ss Le 
769| 60] 831] 228] 140) 464) 237| 468] 240) 393) 470/1006| 584) 382 920! 
692] 334] 749] 496; 126) 273] 62] 349] 452] 671] 280] 953) 601) 550 res ri Set Clee: 
5721 40 4| 573 33 Atlantic City, N. J. 
7: 1} 614] 573] 188] 230] 96] 231] 519] 738] 142! 818] 472] 469] 39] 518] ‘Baltimore. Md. 
947| 219] 989| 327) 221] 618] 314] 590| 106} 387] 557|1193] 763] 559\ 445] 163] Boston, Mass 
495| 328] 544| 387] 379] 606] 369] 222| 522| 552] 523] 741| 299] 109] 376] 493] ‘Buffalo. N. V. 
881| 94) 930] 93] 301] 721] 384] 628] 203] 258] 638}1127| 685] 479] 519] 107| Burlington, Vt 
308| 765] 268] 845] 597| 405| 518] 228] 939|/1010] 311| 533) 308) 567| 367| 921| CGharleston, W. Va. 
191| 868] 300} 861] 831} 889] 757| 457|1055/1030) 802] 294] 238] 511| 692/1019] Chicago, Mii. 
110] 778] 107| 822) 660} 605] 586] 291| 957] 987] 518| 341| 197| 493] 497| 928] Cincinnati, Ohio 
308] 529] 357] 574] 508| 559] 427| 130) 708] 739] 474] 554| 112| 296) 364] 680| Cleveland, Ohio 
175| 669] 217| 714] 555| 584] 481] 186] 848] 879] 497] 417] 131, 429] 395] 820] Columbus, Ohio 
280| 596] 363] 589] 631] 728] 596] 301| 775| 762| 643| 526] 55] 239| 532| 747| Detroit, Mich 
164/1009] 125]1045| 897) 798] 823] 528]1188]1210| 711] 172] 380| 691] 737|1160| Evansville, Ind 
522| 376| 568] 545| 211] 269] 118] 177| 523] 710] 186] 768] 421| 430) 78| 532| Gettysbure, Pa 
495| 413] 538] 585| 236| 261| 144) 162] 559] 750] 178| 741] 413| 415| 67| 569 Hagerstown, M 
549] 340] 596] 509] 173] 303] 100 501| 674| 222) 785| 438] 395| 114! 496| Harris eae 
837| 114| 873] 730] 713] 656] 354/1016|1038| 626] 238] 216] 505] 566| 993 Tuaissegalie Ind. 
837 887| 174] 209] 540} 303] 538] 265] 339] 546|1083| 641] 440| 438] 2 Lake George, N. Y. 
114} 887 956], 769] 673] 695] 391 1996 1121 265| 306] 602] 603|1043] Louisville, Ky. 
873] 174] 956 375| 699| 475] 609| 269] 173] 718|1119| 650| 354| 600] 186| Montreal, Que. 
730| 209] 769) 375 329] 93] 371| 328] 546 976| 620) 479] 228] 327| New York, N. Y. 
713| 540] 673] 699} 329 234| 427] 725] 864] 94] 938] 671| 715] 191] 656] ‘Norfolk, Va. 
656| 303] 695| 475| 93) 234 295| 421! 623] 241} 902] 541) 478] 135] 430] Philadelphia, Pa. 
354| 538} 391] 609] 371] 427| 295 697| 774} 340) 607| 244| 331| 236] 694] Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1016| 265|1096} 269| 328] 725] 421] 697 315| 664/1262] 820] 624] 552| 96] Portland, Me. 
1038] 339]1121] 173| 546| 864) 623) 774] 315 864|1248| 815] 528] 758] 242] Quebec, Que. 
626| 546 718| 332| 94] 241] 340] 664| 864 845] 586] 632] 105] 663|- Richmond, Va. 
23811083} 265]1119| 976| 938] 902| 602/1262|1248| 845 469| 765| 816|1239| St. Louis, Mo. 
216| 641| 306] 650| 620] 671] 541| 244] 820] 815| 586] 469 289| 480| 792| ‘Toledo, Ohio 
505| 440] 602] 354] 479] 715| 478! 331| 624| 528] 632] 765] 289 476| 586| Toronto, Ont. 
6) 438 600} 228] 191] 135] 236] 552] 758] 105] 816] 480] 476 560 ashington, D. C. 
993; 201|1043| 186| 327] 656| 430| 694] 96] 242| 663/1239| 792] 586| 560 White Mts., N. H. 
ss .|¢ OMe Sats [a 2 
g 3) e 
oe a Sl a 21¢}3/2/% os 
eels 2 slFlg leis.) eS] Fle. Bef es 
39/8 /eal @| ¢ Z\ag| 3 aM tee é | sa] 30 &c| 24) Cities in the West 
ee) 2 OS(s) 2) 5/33! 8 \<n|= | s/s 183/8./ e8| 58 
z a | ° pe 2 bo | 4s Ons as 6.2 
SIE 1 B41 SS e215 18 | S18) 8 | ela ie | se 
Slziz /olalae#la jaja |alalsalea |> |E |] pz 
774| 449|1820}: 658 1382 1502 970|1129|1608]1736 1237 1302] 993/1418| 436) 661) B 
1793] 1486|2237|1297 378|1758|1884| 654/1322] 496] 396] 690/1751{ 420 Boise Tiaho nee 
1685|1322|2505/1545 aH 1390 921|2016|2181 1971 ig04 779| 465| 791| 913| 575] Calgary, Alta. 
1003| 874|1425|} 494|1275|1007] 475] 945/1101/1241| 514/1307| 998/1423/1128| 522| Cheyenne, Wyo 
90| 427] 998| 487|2262|2001|1469| 294|1243|2235|1369|2232/1923/2348| 943/1461| Chicago, f 
1057|1028} 504] 675/2164|1885|1353| 659] 275|1850| 661|2280|1939|2364|1410|1419| Dallas, ‘Texas 
1061 92331321] 556|1338/1064| 514| 889| 864/1298| 389]1407|1102 1527 1252| 575} Denver, Colo. 
455| 162|1405| 521|1836|1972|1440| 68311457|2206|149411561!1447|1872! 430|1061| Duluth; Minn. 
1611/1569|1124/1202|1885|1294/1027|1219| 566|1252| 333|195411851/2097|1907|1345| 1 Paso, Texas 
1869|1688|1608|1373|1249| 659] 391/1589/1202| 897! 484/1318/1215|1461|1809| 768; Grand Canyon, Ari. 
1505|1159|2123|1146| 734] 912) 502|1677/1782|1146|1195| 634] 325) 750/1116| 183] Helena, Mont. 
1196/1274] 367| 917|2410|2009|1595) 816} 194|2009] 907|2479|2190/2615/1656|1665| Houston, Texas 
563) 462} 892] 205/1983]1709|1177| 257) 795|1943| 856|1957|1648|/2073| 892|1148] Kansas City, Mo. 
2214|2210|1938 8 1026| 474| 736]1925|1380| 430) 890|1217|1415/1360|2154|1093| Los Angeles, Calif. 
631| 886] 406] 683/2558|2228/1696| 311| 732/2182|1043|2627|2260|2685|1385|1708| Memphis, Tenn. 
2257|2228|1497 19 3 3262/2671 |2321|1862| 896|2629|1710|3331 |3032/3457|2610|2524| “Mexico City, Mex. 
346|1087| 496|2219|2010|1478| 383|1332|2244/1419|2139|1830|2255| 845/1416| Milwaukee, Wis. 
346 1340] 367|1873|1818|1286| 568)1263|2050|1342|1691|1405/1909| 479|1015| Minneapolis, Minn. 
1087|1340 1097|2668|2389|1857| 713| 572|2342|1165|2784|2443|2868|1802|1923| New Orleans, La. 
496] 367|1097 1775/1514] 982] 458] 980/1748| 966/1780|1471/1896| 687) 948] Omaha, Neb. 
2219|1873|2668|1775 576| 858|2236|2362| 712/1800| 189] 389] 334/1820| 918] Portland, Ore. 
2010|1818|2389|1514| 576 §32|1962|1928\ 230/1104| 970] 820]1113|1966| 761| Reno, Nev 
1478|1293}1857| 982| 858] ° 532 1406|1396| 762] 875| 883| 824|1070|1418| 377| Salt Lake C., Utah 
383| 568) 713| 458|/2236/196: 6 949/2196|1109/2311|2002/2427|1078|1401| St. Louis, Mo. 
1332/1293] 572| 980)2362|1928]1396| 949 784| 841|2427|2328/2570|1685|1466| San Antonio, Texas 
2244|2050/2342|1748] 712). 230) 762/2196|1784 207] 903/1101|1046|2200|1004) ~San Francisco, Calif. 
1419|1342|1165| 966/1800/1104| 875|1109] 841/1207 1829|1520]1945|1671|1012| Santa Fe, N. M. 
2139|1691\2734|1780| 189] 970} 883/2311/2427| 903/182 281| 146|1740| 785| Seattle, Wash. 
1830|1405/2443|1471| 389] 820] 824/2002/2328/1101|1520| 281 425|1431| 511) Spokane, Wash. 
5255|1909|2868/1896| 334/1113|1070|2427|2570|1046|1945| 146] 425 1736| 924| Vancouver, B. C. 
845| 479|/1802| 687/1820|1966/1418]|1078|1685/2200|1671|1740]1431|1736 1061| Winnipeg, Man. 
1416|1015|1923! 948! 918! 761] 377!1401/146611004|1012| 785! 511) 924|1061 Yellowstone Nat. Pk 


70 Million Drivers in the United States 


Source: Estimated by U. S. Bureau of Public.Roads from 1953 licenses and prior years 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
State drivers State drivers State drivers State drivers 
‘Alabama. . on ec 1,070,963||Kansas....... 1,278,250)|N.Hampshire. 245,739||Tennessee. ...] 1,319,532 
Arizona . 53,758||Kentucky, ...| 1,059,739||New Jersey. ..| 2,190,164//Texas... . 
Arkansas..... 688,843||Louisiana 18 New Mexico. . 372,434/Utah.... 
California. ..-.| 6,127,287|Maine....... 69,477||INew York 5,859,431]Vermont 
Colorado..... 845,550||Maryland IN. Carolina, 1,596,545|\Virginia...... 
Mass. IN. Dakota, 25,294||'Washington...| 1,169,699 
Michigan. OBO eRe oot 6c 3,888,528||West Virginia. 768,091 
Minnesota. . 1,670,011/Oklahoma 75,991)'Wisconsin. ... Le oie 
Mississippi... . 592,483/\Oregon....... 815,494||Wyoming..... 96,931 
88||Missouri...... 1,980,223'|Pennsylvania..| 4,350,300)Dist. of Col... 326. 360 
Montana..... 04,785|Rhode Island . 347,35 _— 
44|'Nebraska. - 765,461|S. Carolina. ..} 1,000,864]| Total...... 69,869,781 
Li "336, '214'Nevada 122,674'S. Dakota. ... 360,55 


Automobile Mileage—Distances Between Cities; Fuel § 
Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American Automobile Association 


g/o)olalele Dp Be Ret. a 
S) 2 fet Se foe Wee % 4 F 
et . = o 9 o > 5 ‘ 
Bote Bk et ee OT Beg ee Sa Lo A ae 
)Olel el slelslelz| s zi 4] ® : 
Cities in tke South 2 5 FE) 3 3 = z ~|s 5 2 se Fi gs 
BlElaile 4 BIE & a= 
oa | 89)-e") s:) oes Fe a oe lee ee eee se 
so feels 68 os Pe Paks ee tee ee 
22a lS (Si Si elslelz2lzle {aia ls le 
EE me Sac a (a Fe Uae FE clea fe : 
Sf 347| 286] 163] 436] 111 758| 304| 706| 349 72 
a Ga. = eT 209 ad 161 218] 327} 1 681| 258 524 361 Gu 
Loe aay gaan 386 309 470 ioe 38 267 304 ais nt etd tos 3} 551 
Charleston, S. C...... mal 7a5 293 
Columbia, 8. GC... .... 163| 218] 379) 116 304} 285 656| 4 
Gas: 436| 327| 465| 267| 304 528 585| 573 285 
ee: 111) 194] 262] 394] 285] s28| | 1Bz)) 194) 518 812 
Ne ies poe eae 788 681 796 618 656) 354 871 1959 oid 929| 944|1015 m4 
ilie, Tenn. . |... 304| 258} 206 
Se orichhe Te 706| 524| 362| 776| 749| 573] 518 944] 576 855 
Richniond, Va.. 349] 561| 719| 402| 371| 664) 433] 869/1015) 644/1100 948 
. in ; roy rts 586 466 50S 196 633 329 272| 780) 672| 863 210 
Srentaton: D: GC). :| 454] 648] 769} 533) 479] 763] 509] 928|1123} 703/1138] 105) 1056 


W. Palm Beach, Fla. .| 724! 6141 709! 551! 593| 285! 812 67| 869) 855| 948 


MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 


. 38,062 ne Delphos...... . . 2,420] | 1,744 


0 New York, N. Y 


14 Newark, N. J... . 38,048 Van Wert, Ohio. .... .2,406}/1,844 

20 Elizabeth..... ..3,042|| 691 Fort Wayne, Ind. ....2,371/|1,89. 

62' Trenton) N; J; 2.2%... .-. 3,000|| 758 Plymouth.......... . 2,304 /||2,007 Rawlios 

94 Philadelphia, Pa....... 2,968|| 799 Valparaiso, Ind.......2,263|/2.115 

159 Lancaster............. 2,003 ||". 823 Dyer, Ind... ac 5 6. a 2,239 |/2,130 

HUY OP RY iia sabia ecs sidan Aw an 2,869|} 829 Chicago Heights, Tll...2,233||2,221 Evanston, Wyo....... 844 
212 Gettysburg............ REBOOT IS BOS MOMAL vcac ase aoe Peanilees ca 2,209 ||2,303 Salt Lake City, Utah.. 759 
258 McConnellsburg........ 2,804 || 875 Aurora. ............. 2,187 ||2,490 Wells, Nev........... 572 
BODE POLONOs es,. + pitied ss aes 2,270|| 974 Fulton, Il........... 2,088 ||2,540 Elko... 2.5.25 .8..088 

357 Greensburg............ 2,705||_ 977 Clinton, Iowa........ 2,085 ||2,666 Winnemucca......... 396 


. .2,678||1,060 Cedar Rapids........ 2,002 ||2,801 Wadsworth.. -....... 261 


burgh, Pa.... 
$86 Chester . 2,636 ]|1,126 Marshalltown........ 1 


426 Chester, W. Va. 
427 BE. Liverpool, O 


444 Lisbon....... 2,618)|)1,209 Jefferson 1 
480 Canton 2,582 ||1,331 Council Bluffs, Iowa. . 1,73 
488 Massillon. . . .2,574||1,8337 Omaha, Nebr........1,72 
610 Wooster...............2,552 |/1,420. Columbus, ...........5 2 
bee Mansfield... .:........- 2,620/1/1,528 Kearney............. 1,544 
BOS MBUCYIUS. oc. se eae ce 2,494||1,623 North Platte......... 


585 Upper Sandusky....... 2,4771/1,695 Big Springs, Neb... .. 


NEW YORK—JACKSONVILLE AND MIAMI 


O¥New York, N. Y....... 1.031 ||4837 Windsor, N. C......... 594]; 878 Savannah, Ga........ 153 
(Via N. J. Turnpike to 450 Williamston, N. C 908 Midway, Ga.......5.. 123 
Delaware Memorial 473 Washington, N.C...... 558|| 940 Darien, Ga........... 91 
Bridge) 509 New Bern, N.C....... 522]|} 957 Brunswick, Ga........ 74 
se pire ae eee iste eehi te Rie he a ee ; a 1,031 Jacksonville, Fla...... 0 
alisbury, Md.......... on, N. 
285 Whispering Pines, Md. 732||671 Myrtle Beach, 8. Jacksonville to Miami 
324 Kiptopeke Beach, Md... 707||706 Georgetown, S. C 0 Jacksonville... ....... 352 
(Via ferry to Little Creek, 762 Mt. Pleasant, 8. C...... 269 37 St. Augustine. .. -. 315 
Va.) 767 Charleston, 8. C........ 264 92 Daytona Beach. .. 260 
3832 Norfolk, Va............ 699 ||799 Jacksonboro, S. C...... 232 180 Melbourne........... 172 
384 Elizabeth City, N. C.... 647 ||821 Gardens Corner, S.C... 210|| 228 Ft. Pierce.........1 °° 124 
403 Hertford, N.C......... 628 ||828 Pocataligo, S.C........ 203|| 285 W. Palm Beach....... 
416 Edenton, N.C......... 615 !1842 Ridgeland, S. C........ TSO “BS2" Miami. 626 ses aise 
Motor Fuel Supply and Demand 
Source: Bureau of Mines (Figures in 42-gallon barrels) 
Supply Demand Supply Demand 
Year Produc-| Daily | Domes- Year Produc-| Daily | Domes- 
tion* | average tic Export tion* | average tic Export 
( (1,000) | (1,000) 000)_ 1 1 
MOZ Bi ote erena 6 268,667) 736,074] 232,745| 31,684 839,998|2,301,364 Fane. 5 ‘ are 
PESO ic... 444,391|1,217,510) 397,609] 65,575 921,923|2,518,915| 871,270] 37/302 
NOSB Me cn se 468,021/1,282,249) 434,810] 30,613 962,417|2,636,759| 913,713| 391347 
ThEL A Oae cetera 616,695/1,684,959| 589,490] 25.377 1,024,462/2,806,745| 994,29 24,721 
OB ne cs 608,180)1,666,247| 568,238] 51,577 1,140,843/3,125,597|1,089,566| 40,136 
aaa teres egos eee eae Heer eee 1,192,965/3,259,467 1,157,280 36,285 
1946... 2). | 776,583(21127'625| 735,417| » 45°334 T2G2 OF LIS G58, 795) URG 620 ee, 


*Total Motor Fuel Production. 1Preliminary. 


Petroleum Products—Gasoline: Naphtha solvents; Kerosene (including rani ils): Distillat 
residual fuel oil; Lubricating oils and greases: Asphait; oF fee cae a; other Aelened 
eae prodicht care ee on ; Asphalt; Petroleum waxes; Liquefied gases: other finished 

Materials Consumed—Crude petroleum; Natural gasoline, cycle condensate, and benzol; Liquefied 


petroleum gases (from natural-gasoline plants): Additives used i i - 
ings and other used oils consumed for re-refining or enon imeiicadicapvenna Se 


United States—Rural Road Mileage; Bus Operations; Express Service 687 
se EE SD ERE ST ER ARE MILE a as 1 Stat pS 
Rural Road Mileage in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Public Roads; data are for year 1952 


Under | Under | Under Under | Under | Und 
State Total state local | fedesal State Total state local federal 
control | control | control control | control | control 
Alabama 07 10,209 49,863)........ 25,519 5,841 19,67: A 
Arizona 28/263) 315871] 16,181 211 12/449| 3/662 8600 STs 
Arkansas 65,126 9,456 50,670) ties ec 17,126 1,802 15,324]. 
California 104,9 12,905 81,801 10,194 60,97 10,535 46,525 3,916 
Colorado 69,313 11,829 56,69) 78 79,731 14,916 64, ISL | eee 
Connecticut. 10,380 1554 EBLE lars cre sseaie 66,191 043}...... Pie 1,148 
Delaware... 3,817 LG ifs, ste Steen [og see ae oe 114,268 6,543| 107,263 462 
42,148 10,124 30,898 1,126 5,55) 16,03 69,526 
86,849 13,658 COstO Lilimeees aks 91,751 9,69 81,721 33 
0,590 4,55. 27,483 8,552 53,433 7,698 31,296 14,439 
102,469 10,433 92,036)-. ...- 22. 87,887 41,914 45,64 332 
84,73: 9,72 (UR 04 ae ae 67 58 20952 2:5 sce 
100,916 8,79 92, 12515 vane. A 21,260 26,282 pate 
125,825 9,438] 116,375 1 91,664 6,20 84,440 1,020 
60,228 15,232 4,65 338 42 7,89 55,856 677 
39,629 024 25,605)........ 195,472 40,075| 155,397|........ 
20,771 10,735 9,93 100 6,88 4,837 16,47. 5,577 
6,700 4,51 V2 STB UNS ae cases 12,967 1,834 11,111 22 
8,006 2,081 59261 oes 49,949 48,361 61 969 
92,758 8,290 84,468]........ Washington. 49,592 6,022 38,810 4,760 
109,256 11,646 96,183 1,427||W. Virginia. 33,124 30,697 91 514 
61,769 7,09 53,649 1,029||Wisconsin. . 86,622 10,110 76,119 393 
99,411 19,156 79,167 1,088||Wyoming... 26,080 1734 19,352 1,994 
b0 68,878 277 53,482 6,626 — a 
Nebraska... 99,901 9,400 90,242 259 Totals. . .|2,993,600| 598,591 |2,318,579 76,430 


Motor Bus Passenger Operations, Intercity Class I Carriers 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Year ended December 31 


Number of carriers reporting 
Miles of line, r ar LOUGC 6... wie 

ar route int 
Local and suburban revenue......... 
Charter or special bus revenue 23 
‘otal operating FEVeNUe® 2 5... 6.0) eis se cle eae = 
PoOtalsexpensespeiery crete: dieuiele nis! s sielelars wipe ale le arede cles 
Net operati BARONE tes nee ah creeds as ne 
Bus-miles in intercity line service.................. 
Bus-miles in local and suburban service............ 
Bus-miles in charter or special service........-....- 
Combination bus-truck vehicle miles............... 
Intercity revenue passengers carried (line service)... . 
Local and suburban revenue passengers carried...... 
Charter or special revenue passengers carried........ 


1950 


1951 1952 1953 


167 165 

231, 228,297| -  226,1 223,740 
$318,315'205|$346,604,812|$345, 310, 43918337 486 048 
$17°056,729 a "917'$03 ie ig $18/959'914 


ES tr 
> 
@ 
@ 


$35, 8 
927, 1056, ee ware $03, 815, 443 894/861, ‘661 


1,970,449] 48,620,328] 41/988,769| 37,823,571 
29'522;960| 35,712,442) 43,439/804| 50,266,881 
322,801,674] 307,057,708] 284,685,982| 275,670, 256 
76,872,912] 84,968,283] 72,375,981| 67,204,218 
8,129'015| _8,292'602| _9617,018| 10,767,376 


Bus Industry Operations 


Source: 


Intercity Bus Operations 


Revenue | No. of 


Busmiles| Revenue 


Bus Transportation Magazine 


Local Transit Operations 
(Motor Buses, Trolley Buses, Streetcars) 


Year No. of Vehicle 
passen- | com- Buses oper- Passen- com- Vehicles miles 
gers panies ated gers panies operated 
(1,000) 1,000) (1,000) ve 000) 
1o5% ARS DOOICO S 823,133} 2,914 29,266 iN Cis. 273|10,867,000| ~ 1,676 76,383 2,490,560 
BODZE Gh neice tae 779,023| 2,847 28,563 1/480,283/10,057,200| 1,626 73,338 2;409,200 
1953 Preliminary.. 737,113 21650 28,500 1,455,183| 9'249:900! 1,550 71,758 2'336,513 


Express Service by Rail and Plane 


Source: Railway 
Express service in the United States began op- 
erating on March 4, 1839, and is carried on 
trains and planes coordinated through the Railway 
Express Agency into a nationwide system, with 
15,153 offices serving 23,000 communities, and em- 
ploys 47,734 men and ‘women. Traffic carried is 
shown in the following table: 


Year Number of Rail Shipments 
W904 Ags. ccc eee araye/sTeieiere 198,515,629 
19 ssh crs tiaras eet cis 207,034,730 
O46 os eperntias Creel neo 231,480,741 
Ty epee SS Cot ot er OEE a 189,337,699 
94S irre steretccetercictsie mee ietea ie 141,764,590 
TD49 vesriNe Soe ee ore, erarece rye 106,128,299 
Os Dei erence pros teu ties oon teac ,206, 
Obes So. Caceiee a senist - aleratte 77,697,610 
5 SIN Re oe ERD Ott 2,034,796 
1st Bes Re ret ac amt cere 85,835,819 


19 
As of April 1954, 15,028 motor vehicles including 
990 depot and terminal trucks, used to maintain 
collection and delivery of express shipments. These 
trucks cover 82,000,000 miles per year. The Express 
Agency operates on a total mileage of 327,798, 
which includes 180,500 on railroad lines. 


Express Agency 

Air ep cne service was started on a commercial 
basis Sept. 1, 1927 when the express company con- 
tracted Cae the existing airlines to carry express 
on regularly scheduled flights. Traffic totals: 


Gross Aver. 
Number of Air weight weht. per 
Year Snipene (Ibs.) shipment 
944 »473,823 34,276,834 9.324 
1945 2,146,650 40,126,755 18.693 
1946 3,180,996 53,795,582 16.912 
1947 3,758,772 67,066,311 17.843 
1948 4,043,215 74,197,432 18.351 
1949 3,600,292 71,240,777 19.787 
1950 4,230,897 99,288,491 23.467 
1951 4,298,640 109,857,287 25.556 
1952 4,227,513 106,174,545 25.12 
1953 4/424/909 112/151,001 25.35 


Air express is carried on the pe get bats ee cargo 
flights of the scheduled airlines of and 
Canada covering 111,100 miles of Sawa mainte 
to Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Mexico. Through close 
coordination with rail express service all communi- 
ties on and off the airline routes have air express 
service. 


Weight of Water 


Source: National Bureau of Standards 


1 cubic inch). .i°.-/...° .0360~ pound 
12 cubic inches........ ae pogne 
1 CUDIC. £0062 cs + aypuere 62.3 pounds 
1 cubic foot... ...7.... 7.48052 U. 8. gals. 
FS er cubic feetio).7.5.5 2:.).i6 112.0 pounds 
35.96 cubic feet.......... 2240.0 pounds 


1 imperial gallon...... 10.0 pounds 
11.2 imperial gallons..... 112.0 pounds 
224 imperial gallons..... 2240.0 pounds 
1 Ua Sigaon scons. © 8.33 pounds 
13.45. U.S. gallons... ...;.. 112.0 pounds 
269.0 U.S. gallons........ 2240.0 pounds 


World Telephone Statistics 
World Telephone Statist Statisties 


Source: American Company 
TELEPHONES IN CONTINENTAL AREAS 
Partly estimated, all data having been adjusted to January 1, 1953 


Automatic 
Total telephones Pesce (or dial) 


Are: % of % of % 
4 Num- a Too oe total Num- total Num.- | total 
total 
(17600) | world | Lation | (1,000) |phones| (1,000) |phones| (1,000) 
=n OC PE COO ee ree oe lee, >, 
lata eee 51,430 | 61.1 | 29.7 | 50,960 | 99.1 | 37,743 | 73.4 | 51,416 |100.0 
Misiecica 627 | 07 | 12 569 | 90.7 445 | 71.0 | © ‘617 |-983 . 
s South America LIil] 2,095 | 2'5 18 1,021 | 48:8 1,614 | 77.1 ; 0 
A MIME ont ooo sic wicks ote 23,785 | 28.2 4 Q 3,783 13.8 17,184 a 18 o17 
lS ee ee 3368 39 0.2 209 | 6.4 752 | 23.0 2,240 68.5 
SUrh ns Ce 1.910 | 2.3 | 12.2 134 | 7.0 1,253 | 65.6 | 1,901 | 99. 
it ee aa 84,200 |100.0 3.4 | 56,677 | 67.3 | 59,734 | 70.9 | 80,904 | 96.1 
United States....,.....| 48,056 | 57.1 | 30.3 | 48,056 |100.0- {35,500 | 73.9 | 48,052 !100.0 


Ee eeeAAeOC, WERECS... - 2 >. -- 21 SOND | en eee ee ee 
iNorth America comprises the United States, Alaska, Canada, Greenland, St. Pierre and Miquelon. 


TELEPHONES IN LARGE CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1, 1953 
Data relate in general to exchange or zone areas on the cities served. Usually such areas are larger 


than the corporate areas. 
City Number]| City Number}! City City 
32 ee 156,412||Durham....... 28,264||McKeesport... Paul 
Albany........ 80,816||East Orange. 60,526||Memphis..... . St. Petersb 
See 47,401 at ae Louis 28,073||Miami........ Salt Lake City 
Alexandria,.... 45,191|/El Paso....... 50,175||Milwaukce..... Antonio 
Athambra..... 2,716 Elizabeth. ,205| | Minneapolis San Diego 
Aleminss | REL Ee oaie | BOSS |MONMines. | Syl san som 
ae A vansville..... ‘ ntgom 
muta <a 1, Fall River. .... 36,999||Nashville...... Santa Monica 
Augusta....... 35,575 Stoo Se 79,895||New Bedford Vv: 
Austin. ....... 9,703||Fort Wayne. . . ,481||New Haven Schenectady 
Baltimore..... 333,842/|Fort Worth 144,204|| New Orleans Scranton. . 
Baton Rouge. 55,732||Fresno..... 66,411||New York..... eattle. 
Beaumont..... 39,969]iGary.......... 46,782||Newark....... 5 Shreveport 
Binghamton 46,588 Grand maniis, .| 109,427||Niagara Falls Somerville 
Birmingham 137,580||Greensboro. . . . 40,637||Norfolk....... South i 3,085 
Boston: ,040||Greenville. .... 35,824||Oakland....... Spokan 
Bridgeport..... 88,740) | Harrisb ,097)|Oklahoma City Springfield ti 
uffalo 278,863)||Hartford...... 141,289|/Omaha........ Springfi 
Burbank...... .440}|Houston....... 15,233||Pasadena......, OMass. 
Cambridge... . 51,233)|Huntineton, 34,748||Passaic........ Stockton 
pamiden Sites. 44,574|| W.Va...... Paterson. ..... Syracuse 
Canto 0,599/|Indianapolis...| 232,013]|Pawtucket Tacoma 
Enarieston, 8.C. 34,494||Jackson....... 41,098||Peoria..... Tampa. 
Charleston, Jacksonville 86,592 Chae mg Toledo. 
en eae 58,715||Jersey City.... oe 019||Phoenix. Topeka 
Charlotte....... 67,773||Johnstown..... 2,617 Pittsburgh. . J Trenton 
Chattanooga... 71,347||Kalamazoo. ... a3 854||Pontiac....... . Hah eee vee 
Chester .¢ 4... 33,853 xe City, Portland, Me. . f cson 
Chicago....... 295,323||Portland, Ore. . i isa 
Cincinnati, .... 2 63.766||Portsmouth.... 25,116 Union City. . 
Cleveland..... 64,865|| Providence. 130,769) | Utica 
Columbia...... 33,447||Raleigh....... 34,202||Waco 026 
Columbus, Ga. 31,729||Reading....... 58,957||Washington, . ,055 
Columbus, O.. . 46,918]| Richmond, Waterbury.... »335 
Compton...... 60,36: GCAMIr ci 2 34,248]|Wichita....... 99,710 
Corpus Christi 124,401|/Richmond, Va 116,665]|| Wilkes-Barre. . . 36,621 
Covington..... 892,146)||Roanoke. 42,668}| Wilmington... . 79,133 
LAA LET ae Se 165,397|| Rochester 163,603] |Winston-Salem, 39,841 
Dayton....... 34,063)| Rockford. 56,500] | Worcester . E 43: 
Denver.;...... 32,656)|Royal Oak, , 9,600|| Yonkers. . 54,844 
Des Moines 45,319||Sacramento....| 107,941]|York..... : 1,031 
Detroit........ 32,419)|Saginaw....... 44,441|| Youngstown. . . 84,281 
Dului 53,177||St. Louis...... 415,903 
TELEPHONES (OVER 10,000) BY COUNTRIES, JANUARY 1, 1953 
Country Number Country Number Country Number Country Number 
N. America: Saari. overs 40,067 
United States/48, pees 448,936 capeep talons 819,55: 
Alaska...... 21,932 743,988]| Sweden..... 89,353 
Canada..... 3,352,000 61,000 yitkerinndl 1,012,590 
20,813 TiCste Aa -ne 31,94: 
Mid. America S.S.R3,...| 861,181 
Costa Rica.. 11,179 350,708|| United 63 
Spun 22%: toate nee yiingdomss,| 5,915,972 31, 
maica,.... , ugoslavia,. . 144, 
Mexico...... oleae 2,644,910 : ps 
Panama..... 1 Africa: 
Puerto Rico..|  42,954|] Dem. Reo..| 240,000 Korea, South. ae a 
Trinidad and Germany, Algeria...... 109,220]| Lebanon... . 22'362 
Tobago.... 17,585 Fed. Rep*...| 2,976,953]| British East Malaya..... 33/487 
reece...... 95,500 Africa 29,019]| Pakistan.... 23,616 
So. America: ungary 120,000 British West Philippine 
Argentina 928,724]| Iceland...... 22,16: Africa. . 23,504 Republic... 34,616 
Bolivia 10,885]| Ireland...... 97,388]| Egypt....... 133,315 ee ae a 25/281 
Brazil 636,317)| Italy........ 1,540,909] French West SYUUs ee 5,000 
Cilles. sae. 140,769|| Luxemburg .| " 25; frica...... 17,072|| Turkey...) 97,176 
Colombia 114,542|) Netherlands. . 896,294]! Morocco... . 90,517|| Viet Nam 21553 
eeuaor estate pane orw aye eran ee ae 36,243||Oceania: , 
RE Ss 3 OANG . vay > unisia...., 4 
Uruguay... :| 101/806|} Portugal...” 186154 Calon at 29,085 Poel : ee on 
Venezuela. 81,690! Rumania. 140,000|| So. Africat .| _557,7721| New Zealandé 425,186 
Jan. 1, 1948 latest official. 2June 30, 1952. 3Jan, 1, 1936 latest o: 4 5) 
the Isle of Man, but not the Channel Islands. %Exelusive et mences iol, | *Motch: Bt, aeons 
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MANUFACTURES 


General Statistics for Major Industry Groups 
Source: Bureau of the Census, 1952 Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Number Employees | Value added:| Inventories 


Industry group! of x (average by manu- at end 
estabs. for year)? feckuret of year 
$1,000) $1,060) 
_ Food and kindred products............... 36,829 1,479,583 1340 145 Sre8, 6 
Tobacco manufactures....6....0.500:.s0008 8 93,175 867,590 1,479,302 
me Lextite mill products. - 2. bag-sdees 2.4 a. we 7,584 1,143,680 5,256,507 2,364,099 
‘Apparel and related products............. 28,979 1,142,655 4,849,336 1,551,753 
. Lumber eand fixtures (except furniture) . . 8 742,705 3,449,260 1,055,370 
Furniture and fixtures... 2.20. kk ec ee ees 8,778 331,661 1,904,405 557,151 
Be tet and allied sot Bis 4,334 482,734 3,890,003 1,000,568 
Printing pai: ishing iduaecics 30,147 772,801 5,660,124 nA.) 
Cc “allied products x 698,071 8,266,761 2,961,848 
Petroleum nd products 1,024 220, 2,618,927 1,423,639 
Rubber products.......... 7 255,079 1,744,141 630,708 
and leather products 5,012 361,373 1,597,377 493,947 
Stone, clay and glass products 10,435 510, 3,531,294 808,409 
Primary metal Sp ale 5,50! 1,239,570 9,045,495 3,238,423 
Fabricated metal products. : 17,953 | 1,007,589 7,168,308 2,443,252 
Machinery (except electrical)............. . 20,336 1,650,533 12,805,556 5,322,593 
Electrical Brena td Ae Se ie ae era 4,421 956,337 6,868,847 2,692,573 
So easpuriation PMENE. 5 hep ees 3,610 1,635,270 11,924,276 779,264 
Instruments and related prodiicta hs WAS Ae ye 2,835 273,936 1,958, 806,398 
Miscellaneous manufctures®............... 14,572 627,675 3,730,941 1,402,896 
Administrative and auxiliary?............. 2,262 $28,372 |. casas 2s ean} ose 
ia potst all industries 500.005 3/2)... ss 4267,000 15,944,379 108,477,364 539,851,269 


k 
‘ (n.a.)—Not available. 
igstimates for 1952 were derived from a sample survey of approximately 45,000 establishments out of a 
2 total of about 267,000. The survey estimates, therefore, vary from the totals that would have been ob- 
; tained from a complete canvass of manufacturing establishments. 
j 2Based on reported employment totals for the pay roll periods ended nearest the 15th of March, May, 
n August and November. 
3Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract work 
4The number of establishments classified as engaged primarily in manufacturing activities is esti- 
mated at 267,000 with a standard error of 2 percent. 
SInventories total includes ee of finished products, $12,507,598,000 and value of materials, supplies 
and work in process, $27,343 ,000. 
Includes privately owned’ ‘and/or operated establishments. Government owned and operated estab- 
i lishments are excluded from the annual survey. 
er tid there office and auxiliary unit employment is based on the number of employees reported 
f Mid-March under the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance program. 
. *S withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis of the asso- 
: ciated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 


Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics; U. S. Dept. of Labor (In cents) 


Manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Year Gross Excluding overtime 
and _ SS Se ee Exciud- Exclud- 
month Index Gross ing over-| Gross | ing over- 
(annual average) Amount | Amount cca rtd time me 
A ee Seats on Nal a> einbwi chyna $0.853 $0.805 62.5 $0.947 $0.881 $0.723 $0.698 
0.961 0.8 69.4 1.059 0.976 0.803 0.763 
1,019 0.947 73.5 1,117 1,029 0.861 0.814 
1.023 1.963 174.8 1111 1 0.904 0.858 
1.086 1,051 81.6 1.156 1.122. 1.015 0.981 
1.237 1.198 93.0 1.292 1.250 1.171 1.133 
1.350 1.310 101.7 1.410 1,366 1.278 1.241 
1.401 1,367 106.1 1.469 1.434 1.325 1.292 
1.465 1,415 109.9 1.537 1.480 1.378 1,337 
1.59 1,53 118.8 1.67 1.60 1,48 1.43 
1.67 1.61 125.0 1.77 1.70 1.54 1.49 
1.77 My fi | 132.8 1.87 1.80 1.61 1.56 
1.80 1.76 136.6 1.91 1.86 1.65 1.61 
1.80 1,75 135.9 1.90 1.85 1.65 1.61 
1.79 1.75 135.9 1.90 1.84 1.65 1.61 
iBleven-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-day holiday period: 
Manufacturing Production Worker Statistics 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
Production and related workers 
All = 
Year Em- Indexes 
and = < Average Average Average 
month bl able Number 1947-49 Average = 100 = weekly weekly hourly 
Employment Pay roll earnings hours earnings 
i 15,051,000] 12,854,000 103.9 72.2 36.65 42.9 853 
1943...... 17,381,000) 15,014,000 121, 99.0 43.14 44.9 1 
LOSE 2 17,111,000] 14,607,000 118.1 102.8 46.08 45.2 1.019 
1945. -...-. .302,000] 12,864,000 104.0 87.8 44.39 43.4 1.023 
1946...... 14,461,000} 12,105,000 97.9 81.2 43.82 40.4 1.086 
IAT ie 15,290,000] 12,795,000 103.4 - 97.7 49.97 40.4 1.237 
1948...... 15,321,000) 12,715,000 102.8 105.1 54.14 40.1 1.350 
Mitte aa 14,178,000) 11,597,000: 93.8 97.2 54.92 39.2 1.401 
BORO Sets. 2 14,967,000} 12,317,000 99.6 111.7 59.33 40.5 1,465 
ROBY he avs 16,104,000) 13,155,000 106.4 129.8 64.71 40.7 1.59 
Oy a 16,334,000] 13,144,000 106.3 136.6 67.97 40.7 1.67 
1953..-... 17,259,000) 13,850,000 112.0 151.6 71.69 40.5 1.77 
1954 Jan. ./16,434,000|13,002,000 105.1 140.8 70.92 39.4 1.80 
Feb 6,322,000)12,906,000 104.3 140.5 71.28 39.6 . 1.80 
Mar..|16,220,000 12) 813,000 103.6 138.4 70.71 39.5 1.79 


le 
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Manufactures—Statistics by States; Corporation Profits 


General Manufactures Statistics for States 
Source: Bureau of the Census, 1952 Annual Survey of Manufactures 


All employees Production workers 
Number Salaries 
State (average ' and 
for the wages, 
year)! total 
213,010 ($508 102 
BIB es 32 3 i 
ip 10. eo ence Be ee 
eee ; , 
Gatitornia PRE fo xloxeha 944,264 3,984,806 
Colorado.......... 59,390 213, 
Connecticut. . 427,432 1,682,580 
Delaware. . 239, 
Dist. of Col 72,04! 
Florida... . 332,555 
Georgia. .... 751, 
MABHOM Seas. ss. .s 83,165 
Illinois............ 5,146,978 
Mndiana. s....-...6 2,394,814 
MOWS Gece sel. sciences 594, 
Kansas..../.....-- 489,485 
Kentucky......... 467, 
Louisiana....... aunt 459,114 
Maine ee. eee 323,033 
Maryland... 917,091 
Massachusetti 2,512,784 
Michigan... . 4,915,936 
Minnesota. .... 99,80: 
Mississippi ; 189,105 
Missouri. ......... 1,303,209 
Montana.......... 7,414 190: 
Nebraska.......... 179,818 
Nevada........... 2,985 12,256 
New Hampshire. ... 84,677 257,287 
New Jersey........- 3,231,418 
New Mexico 15,384 60,5 
New York.. 7,592,553 
porn Caroline Be 5 
Ohio... eee 5,655,024 10,033,105 
Oklahoma......... 266,77: 493,379 
Oregon,........... 546,482 1,049,151 
Pennsylvania...... 1,534,380 5,666,012 9,673,846 
Rhode Island...... 131,698 446,880 24,446 
South Carolina..... 202,865 41, 922,605 
South Dakota...... 11,554 41,937 76,02 
Tennessee......... 241,209 710,433 1,317,583 
oiteos 1300 20 ae. 
42,180 150,042 264,155 
Virginia...... 233,195 683,561 1,440,012 
Washington. . 199,609 807,530 1,430,317 
West Virginia... 134,346 478,112 1,009,176 
Wisconsin......... 461,412 1,859,249 3,320,663 
Wyoming......... 5,469 : 38,094 
Total U. S.3..... 15,944,379 | $60,659,223 12,618,161 25,440,186 | $43,421,326 |$108,477,364 


1Based on reported employment totals for the pay roll periods ended nearest the 15th of March, May, 


August, and November. 


2Value of products shipped less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract work. 
8The totals for 1952 include employees separately reported at central administrative offices and 


auxiliary establishments. 
4Withheld because data did not meet publication standards of consistency. 


Profits of Manufacturing Corporations by Industry Groups 


Source: Federal Trade Commission and the Securities and Exchange Commission 
(Amounts estimated, in millions of dollars) 


Profits before Taxes Profits after Taxes 
Industry Group Per cent Per cent 
1952 1953 Change | 1952 1953 Change 

Cnt, elicit 6 eee or oe $1,806 | $1,886 + 4 $817 $870 +8 
REE O COEUR MMT rei Ns me scliic)s)s 5.4 injare oSyouies,erco 285 3. + 19 120 138 + 15 
‘Rextile:mill products, .............ccceesece 646 660 + 2 264 286 + 8 
Apparel and finished textiles................ 204 189 = 7 85 86 + 1 
Lumber and wood products................. 388 320 -— 18 218 178 —- 18 
Furniture and fixtures...................... 227 211 ears 98 92 _ 6 
Paper and allied products................... 1,00 1,005 0 437 450 + 3 
Printing and publishing.................... 35. 7 + 5 171 182 + 6 
Chemicals...... Ee oie ce TOS SER ee 2,325 2,397 + 3 1,018 1,053 + 3 
Petroleum refineries...................0-.... 2,668 2,876 + 8 2,009 2,177 + 8 
Products of petroleum and coal.............. 78 + 3 36 3 - 6 
RUD DOP Sock cece ssc ei 476 476 0 191 205 + S8 
MCAURE? case cc cas 122 121 - 1 54 54 0 
Stone, clay and glass. : 829 892 + 8 379 405 = gi: 
Primary nonferrous metal xo 871 909 + 4 461 464 eee 
Primary iron and steel..... an 1,426 2,183 + 53 687 912 + 33 
Wabricated! metal...) oo... 1. ees s seh awa bon 1,054 1,106 + 5 93, 503 “ee, 
Machinery (excl: elec.)\..4 . ae ccs eee 3 2,239 — 13 1,044 934 - ill 
Electrical machinery... 1112227272227 222°37 : 1,744 | + 5 635 681 | + 7 
Transportation equipment (excl. auto.). 6 82 + 28 255 30: + 18 
Motor vehicles and parts................... 2,569 2,803 + 9 953 1,010 oe 6 
MBSIKUIMENTS, CLC.) cise: soles cae fee ome 424 4 + 29 169 18 slag 
Miscellaneous. ... . Rie tenienovie ss Grater ee RE 277 302 + 9 119 138 + 16 

All manufacturing..................... $22,913 |$24,403 + 7 $10,714 |$11,340 + 6 


Cotton 
World 
‘Million 


U.S. 


b: 
6 27.5 
6 =~ 81.2 
4 25.6 
Y 24.8 
.0 21.1 
6 21.6 | 
9 25.2 
4.9 29.2 
6.1 31.3 
~ 10.0 28.3 
meet 15.1 35.8 
1952... 15.1 35.7 
19532... 16.5 36.8 
1Includes Staple fiber. Preliminary. 


COTTON TEXTILES 
(including cotton tire cord and fabrics) 


&s : 1953 1952 


(1,000 square yards) 
Pars IPEGAUOCHUON:. Sins os itais, Can avds he ae eird 10, 393, 006 
laced e hed caracer Stare, «tas 621,005} 761,595 
ARN POLES bts boi ates! sievyas oreo 64,251 36,337 
Available for U.S. 
consumption.............. 10,743,278| 9,867,748 
67.30 62.86 


-_~ Available per capita sq. yds... 


PRODUCTION OF BROAD 
WOVEN FABRICS 
(Except tire cord and fabrics) 


COTTON BROAD WOVEN GOODS 


Fabrics 1953 1952 
. (1,000 linear hee 
ai Go wbon GUCE: sine ees 275,001) 366,081 
Narrow sheetings and aed 
coarse and medium yarn. 3 Mes 265] 1,750,085 
Print cloth yarn fabrics...... 8,737) 3,638,293 
Colored yarn cotton goods and 
related fabrics............. a 827,362 
Wide cotton fabrics.......... 759,237| 666,854 
Fine cotton goods........... 1,307,214) 1,112, a 
he oe Bate ~ Babi ayy Se ace "292'191| + '297;7 
Towels, towelings an 3 
A cloths...... oe OE Le 475,900) 428,358 
Specialties. and all other...... 474,809 427,188 
BEAVER Eee, cing sian #599) 10,179,969) 9, 514, 732 


RAYON AND/OR ACETATE BROAD 
WOVEN FABRICS 


| fro repor' ts oO e Department of ‘Agriculture: ik r ae 
Organon, a P nicston of the Textile Economics ue; alk and rayon 0 ; 


Wool ; 
World 


Cotton, Rayon, Nylon Textile Manufacturing Induatey 


s Source: Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 


Silk 
World 


NYLON BROAD WOVEN FABRICS _ 
Fabrics 1953 1952, 


| (1,000 linear yards) _ 
302,292) 279,168 


191,237} 163,464 


Nylon (100 per cent)...... 0.3 
Other synthetics and silk” ia 
rics (inc, mixtures) 


Total production of cot- 
ton, rayon, acetate, ny- 
lon, other synthetic 
and silk broad woven r 
goods (except tire fab- / 
rics) 12,596,427'11,809,037 


TIRE CORD AND FABRICS 
(1,000 of Bonne 


Cotton SA s sg eels eee 72,394) 139,001 
Rayon and nylon............ 447'791| 391/97 
Total: cx 2 onsite ae ne 520,185 530,980 
COTTON INDUSTRY . 
Spindles in place January 1, 1954. 22,940,000 — 


(Includes cotton system spindles on 
other fabrics) 1953 é 
Spindles active consuming cotton only 20,023,000 
Consuming fibers other than cot- 
ton, er blends 


1,323,000 

Spindle ‘hours run on 100% cotton. 118, 545, 000; 000 
On other fibers, blends........... 7,487,000,000 
Production in square yards......... 11,300,032,000 
Exports in square yards..,........ 1,005,000 
Imports in square yards........... ,251,000 
Looms in place Jan. 2, 1954......., C »835 
Looms active Jan. 2, i954. 360,764 
Looms in place Dec. 27, 1952. 391,630 
Looms active Dec. 27, 1953. 361,660 


COTTON ph Ne SPINDLES IN PLACE 


ARY 2, 1954 
Cotton Growing States—Alabama, 1,760, 
Georgia, 3,233,000; Mississippi, 118, Ker North 
Carolina, 6,133,000; South Carolina, 


Tennessee, 513,000; "Texas, 230, 000; Vitginia. 648,~ 
000; Arkansas, California, Kentucky, Louisiana 
and Oklahoma, 190,000. Total: 18,996,000. 
New England States—Connecticut, 378,000; 
Maine, 610,000; Massachusetts, 1,876, 600; Rhode 
Island, 588, 000; New Hampshire and Vermont, 
231,000. Total:’ 3,683,000 
Rest of United States—New York, 56,000; Tlli- 
nois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, 


ere *9351349| 407,973 

ee f wees 8 Pe 142,199} 227,074 

een ga SS akin “som 
mMixturesn. dee cites ene ar 203,020 180,505 
TRGCAL eae cela terete ure te 1,922,929' 1,851,673 |, 


Ohio and Pennsylvania, 205,000. Total: 261,000. 
Total United States—22,940,000. 


Estimated World Production (Shipments) of Natural Rubber 


Source: National Production Authority, Rubber Division (In long tons) 


Year oe renee Africa Total Year Bot zropical Africa Total 

.11,357,000] 26,000) 16,000/1,399,000 1,193,000] 35,000] 38,500} 1,266,500 

: toad: ae 1'291'300 26,000| 17,000 i (534,500 1,429,000] —29,000| 42000] 1,500,000 
ROBB sca, «o'e 40, 36,000] 29,500] "506,800 414,000] 27,000]. 45,000]1,486;000 

1943. .5...- 3, 42,000) 45,000) 390,00 1;745,000| 27,000] 54,500/1,826,500 

i 1944. ......| 172/000] 50,000] 55,000] 277,00 .|1,765,000} 30,000} + 72,000}1,867.000 
DOERR noi cs 0,500 48,000] 53,500] 272,000//1952... ....|1,659,000} 35,500] 73,000]1,767,500 

$0465.60 022 :| 909,000! 40,006] 47,000 6.000 111953 (prel.) .|1,595,000| 35,500! —77,000/ 1,707,500 


692 Manufactures—Hosiery Production; Hotel Industry 
Hosiery Production in U. S. Mills; Exports, Imports 


Report of the National Assn. of Hosiery Manufacturers, issued March, 1954 


When 1954 opened there were 1,375 hosiery plants in the United States, a decrease of one from 1953. 
The number of full-fashioned plants was 762, a decrease of 7, one in the North and 6 in the South. 
Seamless plants totaled 613, an increase of 6, with 3 plants fewer in the North and 9 additional in the 
South. Some full-fashioned plants closed in the North but new ones offset them. : 

All types of hosiery produced in 1953 reached 158,788,326 dozen pairs, a decrease from 1952. Women’s 
full-length hosiery held even; men’s hosiery production decreased 6.1%, children’s and infants’ 4.6%. 

The average number of workers in 1953 was: Full-fashioned mills, first 6 mos., 60,127; second 6 mos., 
57,860. The grand total average showed a drop of 2,974 from 1952, or 4.8% less employment. The pro- 
duction per worker increased, partly because of replacement of short-section machines by machines 
of 30 and 32 sections. The monthly average of seamless employees in 1953 was 65,436, comparable with 


65,032 in 1952, 


Women’s Hosiery—Full-length hosiery reached 
59,209,945 doz. prs. in 1953. Nylon stockings are 
the preferred wear for women. Nylon full-fa- 
shioned represented 99.4% of the total full- 
fashioned, other types amounting to 322,933 doz. 
prs. Nylon seamless, increased 22.6% in produc- 
tion over 1952, 6,271,383 doz. prs. In seamless 
hosiery nylon represents 73.3%, as against 66.7% 
in 1952. 

Surveys of nylon hosiery production, made for 
March and October, show the trend continues 
toward the finer denier yarns. In October, 1953, 
full-fashioned stockings made of 12 and 15 denier 
yarns represented 82.2% of the total compared 
with 81.6% for October, 1952. In seamless stock- 
ings the figures were 97.9% and 96.3%. 

The same trend is observable in gauge construc- 
tion. In October, 1953, gauges 51 and up made 
95.3% of the total, as against 92.2% the year 
before. Gauges 60 and 66 represented 41.3% as 
against 35.3% a year earlier. 

Men’s Hosiery—Men’s half-hose production for 
1949 to 1952, inclusive, has been about 14,000,000 
doz. prs. annually. In 1953 production dropped to 
11,904,425 doz. prs., a decline of 17.2%. 

Men’s slack socks, 1953, reached 31,526,497 doz. 
prs., a decrease of 2.4% from 1952. 

Bundle goods production of 5,557,825 doz. prs. 
was a decrease of 12.2% from 1952.-Athletic socks 
declined 2.3% while crew socks figures were prac- 
tically identical with those for 1952. Men’s and 
boys’ anklets increased by 6%. 

Children’s and Infants’ Hosiery—Production of 
9,771,164 doz. prs. was a drop of 11% from 
1952. This was exactly the percentage of increase 
of 1952 over 1951. 

Anklets—Production of anklets of all types in 
1953 was 35,789,850 doz. prs., an increase of 3.4%. 
It was the second highest production of record, 


the high mark being the 1946 production of 
37,138,376 doz. prs. 

The major item was women’s and misses’ ank- 
lets, with a total of 15,279,429 doz. prs., or 42.7% 
of all types. The increase over 1952 was 852,125 
doz. prs., or 5.9%. 

Children’s and infants’ anklets produced in 
1953 were 15,159,953 doz. prs., practically iden- 
tical with 1952. 

Exports—All types, 5,845,045 doz. prs., a decline 
of 11% from 1952. Men’s cotton hosiery was 67.3% 
of the total, a drop from 77%. Children’s hose 
increased to 27.4% of the total, over 18.8% of 
the 1952 total. Women’s full-fashioned nylon ex- 
ports declined by 590,688 doz. prs., or 16%, but 
women’s seamless nylons increased by 94,430 doz. 
prs., or 30.7% over 1952. 

Women’s nylon hosiery represented 86.9% of 
the_ total synthetic exports. Switzerland took 
1,115,480 doz. prs.; Canada, 544,032 doz. prs.; 
Union of South Africa 258,185 doz. prs.; Nether- 
lands, 245,112 doz. prs. Exports of men’s syn- 
thetic hose was practically the same as in 1952. 

Cotton hosiery exports in 1953 were 1,814,825 
doz. prs., a decline of 11.1%. Shipments’ to 
Canada were 165,099 doz. prs., an increase of 
112.6% over the 1952 total of 77,641 doz. prs. 
Shipments to Central American countries increased 
9.2%; to the West Indies declined 18.5%; to 
South America declined 19%. 

Shipments to Asia were 487,557 doz. prs., a de- 
cline of 238,172 doz. prs. The Philippine Republic 
in 1953 bought 370,462 doz. prs., as against 
618,529 doz. prs. in 1952, a decline of 40.1%. 

Imports—All types, 516,896 doz. prs., a decrease 
of 7.3%, chiefly in woolen hosiery. 

Imports of cotton hosiery increased 12% over 
1952, being 40,755 doz. prs., aS compared with 
36,399 doz. prs. in 1952. France was the major 
shipper, with West Germany second. 


Nationally Known Hotels Changed Owners in 1954 


Changes in ownership of nationally-known ho- 
tels was front-page news in 1954. Of major im- 
portance was the transfer of control of the Statler 
chain of 10 hotels to Hilton Hotels Corp., at an 
announced cost of $111,000,000 for all assets. This 
included the newest Hotel Statler at Hartford, 
Conn. The Hilton management (18 hotels) an- 
nounced that it would continue the Statler name. 

No less important was the expansion of the 
Sheraton Corp., which acquired the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, 500 rooms, from the National Cuba 
Hotel Corp.; the Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y., 
from the Schine Hotel Co.; the McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, 1,500 rooms, from the Jamless Corp. 
(Jos. Levy); and operating control of the Astor 
Hotel, New York, under an arrangement with 
Webb & Knapp, Inc. This gave Sheraton four 
hotels in New York, 31 in all, with negotiations 
for the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, pending. 


The American Hotel Assn. in a summary of 1953 
announced that 104 new hotels were built. during 
that year, at an estimated cost of $267,700,000. 
They included the Beverly Hilton, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., 450 rooms, $14,000,000; Wilshire Terrace, 
Los Angeles, 103. apartments, 76 rooms, $6,500,000; 
Hotel Statler, Denver, 650 rooms, $12,000,000; 
Golden Gate, Miami, 650 rooms, $6,500,000; Di 
Lido, Miami Beach, 329 rooms, $3,500,000; Coli- 
seum, Fort Wayne, Ind., 200 rooms, $2,200,000; 
Lakewood, Buffalo, N. Y., 500 rooms, $4,000,000; 
Treadway Inn, Rochester, N. Y., 140 rooms, $1,- 
600,000; Penn Center, Philadelphia, 1,000 rooms, 
$14,000,000; Statler, Dallas, Texas, 1,000 rooms, 
$15,000,000; Statler, Hartford, Conn., 445 rooms, 
$7,000,000. 


Average hotel occupancy throughout the coun- 
try in 1953 was 75.6%. 


Traffic In Opium and Other Narcotics 


Source: Bureau of Narcotics, U. S. Treasury Dept. 


The principal sources of raw opium seized in the 
U. S. in 1953 were Mexico, Lebanon, Iran and 
India. The total raw opium seized was 690 ounces, 
compared with 3,951 ounces, 26 grains, in 1952. 

The principal sources of prepared opium were 
Communist China, via Hong Hong and Mexico. 
The total quantity seized in 1953 was 1,805 ounces, 
96 grains, compared with 3,448,254 grains in 1952. 

The principal sources of heroin were France, 
Communist China, Turkey, Lebanon, Italy and 
Mexico. The quantity seized in 1953 was 2,360 
ounces, compared with 2,292 ounces, 48 grains, in 
1952. An international smuggling ring with head- 
quarters in Marseille, France, was broken up. 

The Uniform Narcotics Drug Act has been 
enacted by all states except Kansas, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. 


Congress annually makes an appropriation for 
narcotics law administration. For the fiscal year 
ending in June, 1954, Congress appropriated 
$2,790,000. During the fiscal year 1953 the Govern- 
ment obtained revenue of $2,205,290 from applying 
the law. On June 30, 1953, out of 21,290 persons 


convicted for Federal offenses 2,892 were there 


for drug act violations. The Federal Government 
has 260 narcotics agents, about 2%- of the total 
Federal enforcement staff. 

The opium conference of the United Nations in 
1953 was joined by representatives of 34 nations, 
with 7 others sending observers. The Soviet Union 
did not participate. The conference adopted a 
protocol for limiting and regulating the cultiva- 
tion and export of opium, and providing for regu- 
lar reports to a Permanent Central Opium Board. 


. PS ee eS See ee _. 
Manufactures—Lumber, Wood Pulp, Paper Production; Employees 693 

a aR EES i tT Shae ria a ll 

Production of Lumber in the United States 


36,886)//1937........ 25,997]/1943.....--5 34,289))1949........ 32,176 

10,151||1938.... 22)! 211646||1944.. 15277! 32,938/|1950........ 38,007 
3 13,961||1939. 72.21): 25,148]/1945.. 1.11: 28/1%2||1951.... 2.2: 37,204 
a 15,494||1940. 12127! 7934}/1946...1. 72! 34,112|/1952. -. 11. NA. 

19,539||1941.... 21 *: "613]|1947.... 2... 35,404 

24'355||1942.... || ||36'332||1948. 11.1 NLA. 


N.A.—Data not available. 


(pad) ap dad (1945), 0 213; (1946) 648,287; (1947) 1,356,678 19 
,424; ,213; 287; ,356,678; (1948) 647,356; (194 972; 
513,648; (1951) 986,245; (1952) 639,318. as Colo) ooh ae 
Imports (In thousands board feet)—Average pre-war year, 604,640; (1942) 1,510,206: (1943) 839,270; 
(1944) 978,043; (1945) 1,046,345; (1946) 1,225,564; (1947) 1,304,990; (1948) 1,869,018; (194 "665; 
(1950) 3,428,915; (1951) 2,511,623; (1952) 2,481,846. . he C8) oa 


d feet)—Average pre-war year, 1,197,003; (1942) 345,260; (1943) 268,253; 


Wood Pulp, Paper and Board Production 


Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Production Consumption 
Item 1953 1952 1953 1952 
preliminary revised preliminary revised 

J tee alpha and dissolving grades......... 677,326 706,033 155,948 171,362 
Piesehoed swlAtess oo. F csirasls aoe.5 ee 1,726,725 1,691,523 2,067,861 1,943,584 
Unbleached sulfite....... ae 1958 673,453 943,984 1,627,019 
Bleached sulfate...... 2,379,238 2,082,844 2,906,577 2,500,975 

Semibleached sulfate 931 275, 1067 : 
Unbleached sulfate sis a Oi hs dor 6,327,513 

ee Rey Oo ).- a EPEC ‘, 5 , ’ 
Groundwood. — 2,379,099 2,379,740 2,557;790 2,610,362 
MOBMCHOMMGAL. - 5... = ihn he) - seniors oy0y2. gt : 1,028,721 828,917 1,021,529 828,114 
Defibrated or exploded..-................ 1,116,071 1,059,288 1,106,924 1,064,129 
Screenings, damaged, etc................- 140,524 139,906 144,176 144,229 
Weed Pulp, Lotal< 3) co -ee aah-menck 17,524,929 16,472,979 | 18,681,713 17,286,030 


1Wood pulp consumption reported by plants classified outside paper and board industries amounted 

| to 799,447 tons in 1953, of which alpha and dissolving grades amounted to 713,361 tons. Comparable 

| data for 1952 amounted to 754,978 tons, of which 676,452 tons were alpha and dissolving grades.. For 
1951 the figures were 713,840 tons and 671,974 tons, respectively. 


Paper and Board Production, by Major Items 


Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


1953 | 1953 
Item preliminary| 1952 Item preliminary 1952 - 
OS ea Sree ee 11,386,501 10,898,366 Folding boxboard..... 2,427,396 2,192,903 

WNewsprint...........- 1,064,911 1,108,723 Other bending board. . 1,124,721 951,322 
Groundwood paper.... 781,533 806,440 Set-up boxboard...... 755,265 687,599 
Paper machine-coated Other non-bending 

printing & converting} 1,181,637 1,096,251 DOs ds. ne. we ecto 181,134 95,312 
Book paper.......... 1,630,078 1,482,488 Special paperboard 
Fine paper........... 1,279,797 1,295,179. NUOGKS Stren e tune, teen 990,027 1,008,801 
Coarse paper (incl. ship- CardbGardex. 2 ec. < 88,178 69,407 

ping sack):...5....:.. 3,422,180 3,237,885 
Special industrial paper 410,605 395,953 _||Wet-machine board... 154,959 139,005 
Sanitary tissue........ 1,255,081 1,148,467 
Tissue paper (ex- Construction paper 

cept sanitary & thin) 233,035 209,181 and board........... 2,717,811 2,613,608 
Absorbent paper...... 127,644 117,799 Building paper and 

Paperboard. ...,...... 12,307,085 | 10,771,806 insulation.......... 1,317,253 1,298,799 

TGIDGLA ) entree tsi e's 4,541,254 3,901,682 Hardboard and insulat- 
Corrugating material. . 1,872,979 1,583,046 INR DORTIH een 1,400,558 1,314,809 
S| r chip and _ _—- — 
eran basets ans 326,131 281,734 All types, total...... 26,566,356 24,422,785 


Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments 


ANNUAL AVERAGE BY INDUSTRY DIVISION 
(In thousands) 


Trans- | Whole- |Finance, 
Contract| Manu- porta- sale insur- Service 
Year Total Mining con- factur- |/tion and and ance, and Govern- 
struc- ing public retail |and real | miscel- | ment 
tion utilities | trade estate | laneous 
2 845 1,150 | 10,078 2,912 6,612 1,382 3,321 3,987 
1930: See: 32°03! 916 294 | 10,780 3/013 6,940 1,419 3,477 4,192 
TOS N28 36, 164 947 1.790 | 12,974 3,248 7,416 1,462 3,705 4622 
42......./ 39,697 983 2'170 | 15,051 3,433 7,333 1,440 3,857 5,431 
NOAS ate cs 42/042 917 1,567 | 17,381 3 7,189 1,401 3,919 6,049 
19442... 41,480 883 1,094 | 17,111 3,798 7,260 1,374 3/934 6,026 
TS atte 0,069 826 1,132 | 15,302 3,872 7,522 1,394 4,055 5,967 
1946. ti} 41,412 852 (661 | 14,461 41023 8,602 1,586 4,621 5,607 
T947 Ph, 43,438 943 1/982 | 15,290 4,122 9,196 1,641 4,807 5,456 
1948... 4, 982 169 | 15,321 4,141 9,5 1,711 4,925 5,614 
1949.....:| 43,295 918 2'165 | 14,178 3,949 9513 1,736 5,000 5,837 
1950.07 =; 44,696 889 2/333 | 14,967 3,977 9,645 1,796 5,098 5,992 
1951......| 47,202 913 2'588 | 16,082 4,166 10 1,861 5,207 6,373 
1952.0... 48,306 885 2'634 | 16,334 118 10,281 1,957 5,423 6,609 
SUBS tsi 49,660 844 216 17,259 4.224 | 10,533 2'025 5,486 6,645 


Manufactures—Automobile Production; Distilled Spirits 
Automobile Factory Sales, United States 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Mich.—Values, Wholesale _ 
Passenger Cars Motor Trucks, Buses Total Market! 


Value Numbert Valuet “|Number Value Number 
2 bee CR er rain ae oc hae 4,192 

38,670,000 750 $1,330,000] 25,000 40,000,000/]....... a 

235'940°000 6,000 9,660,000} 187,000 225,000,000). ..-..- ee 

74,000 125,800,000} 969,930) 701,778,000). ...... ie 

1,809,170,963| 321,789 423,249,410) reriiges 2,232,420,373|.......- 


Year 


Ee BOF ROE BBE 2,148,699] 1,979,781,084 


1 

Erect 1 446,71 A 
igas <7 Se ice haters 69,532 57,254,655| 655,683| 1,181,955,532|_ 725,215 u 
5 
6 


= 
© 
a 
° 
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o 
> 
|UD. 09 
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DRY 
oo 
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5, 
tabiitgon|tsitiee| ssie rans e-steane| SPE 3; a0) $20.58 
52 4,320,794 6,455,114,000/1,218,165| 2,319,789. ,538, ,774,903, B 
ite ie. We eee 6,116,948] 95002,580,000! 1,206,266; 2,089,060,000!7,323,214111,091,604,000! 325,203 
peu peers eigen sales aa Lay aes vende 

leral excise taxes are excluded in all years. 
+A substantial part of the trucks reported comprises chassis only, without bodies; hence, the value 
of bodies for these chassis is not included. _ 
*Beginning with year 1940, standard equipment is included in the values reported. 
1Total number includes Foreign Market sales of passenger cars and motor trucks. 


Distilled Spirits and Fermented Malt Liquor Production 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue; figures show thousands of tax gallons or barrels 


Fer. Fer. 
ear Distilled Spirits Malt |! vear Distilled Spirits no 
fiscal *a- || fiscal a: 

Whky.|Rm.| Bdy.|Alcoh.! | Total*| Tot. Whky.| Rm.| Bdy. | Alcoh.1| Total* | Tot. 
1,000 |1,000) 1,000} 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 |1,000] 1,000} 1,000 1.000 | 1,000 
Gals. |Gals.| Gals.| Gals. | Gals. | Bbls. Gals. |Gals.| Gals- | Gals. Gals, | Bbis 

1900.| 67,114|1,615| 3,760) 35,159}109,245/39,331//1943.| 19,530/2,314/16,624) 732,350 772,267|71, 


018 

1905.) 71,083]1,792| 5,449] 72,748)153,258/49,522//1944.).....,. 2,212/21,592) 987,958/1,011,762/81,726 
1910.| 82,464|2,254| 7,656) 68,534/163,894/59,545|/1945.| 41,562/2,888/26,596/1,101, 608 
1915.| 44,552/2,844) 8,522) 81,101/140,656|59,808|/1946 . |147,465/2,658/34,416] 44 
0. 235) 945) 1,649] 98,436/101,265) 9,231]/1947.|167,995|2,469/40,851| 345,282) 563,957|87,857 
1925.|....... 785) 548] 166,165/167,497| 5,119]|1948. |129.597|/1,999/21,173] 419,950} 576,409/91,291 
1930.| 1,999] 983] 416) 193,824/197,222| 3,681//1949.|149,595)/1.999/17,458| 444,569] 617,558/89,736 
1935,|149,113/3,103} 9,877] 181,771/349.772/45,229]|1950. |118,760/1,781/ 5,364) 391,129) 521,770)88,807 
1940.| 98,993|2,478|18,427| 261,022/387,183]54,892||1951 . |205,702/2,030|11,584| 617,960) 846,388/|88,976 
1941 . | 121,852/2.615/25,364) 319,046/474.054/55.214||/1952 .4103,544/1,912| 9,521) 565,760] 689,256/89,601 
1942. | 120,257|3,106/29,273| 517,500|675.481'63,716!'1953.1 66,76512,080| 6.192| 532,349| 607,386190,434 


*Includes gin and vodka. 1Beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes spirits-fruit, which in ear- 
lier years are included with brandy. 


Foreign Trade in Distilled Spirits, Malt Liquors and Wines 


Source: Food Industries Division, Business and Defense Services Administration, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


1952 1953 1952 1953 
U.S. Exports Distilled Spirits: U.S. Imports Distilled Spirits 
Eynekey 2,672,672| 2,417,084|| ‘Brange 
BROW eo pte eee se 2,672,672) 2, “ 
Other distitied (incl. rum) | || “'325/415| ©"384236|| Brandy. --.-.--.-----4:-- ici | Soa 
ot the exports the American Stn Fe rensgcanis oreo te oeremuchete ale 117,684 167,436 
epublies too VUNG vc hate anheve ce arts 205,483 202,729 
VRS one EN Shoe as oy soi 2,304,195 74,723 ¥ 4 
Other distilied (incl! rum) ||| “"125'446 31851|| Whiskey................- 16,866,600 20,153,694 
U.S. Exports of Wine (ingals.)| 162,122| 173,557|| Cordials................. 333,848) 413,705 
Bs. Imports of Wine (in gals.) BICt@Ya ons cucu ow tee chro tea 71,839 46,404 
PRAMIPAENE. 6.60.6 es 543,092) 603,782 Other compounds contain- 
\W Gros) V0 1,601,371| 1,778.6 : ; : 
Primos 14% or leas ot 778,609 ing-spirits .cen ceo en 26,579 27,293 
AWN aa) 6ae ae 2,473,986] 3,023,318|| Ethyl alcohol for beverages. 5,435 6,249 
More than 14% alcohol..... 676,210 756,133||Shipments from Non-contigu- 
U.S. Exporis Malt Liquors ous Territories to U. S. (in 
a ae) proof gals.) 
Malt MQUOrsi sic. cc eee 2,107,113] 2,801,037 ; 
Shipments Malt Liquors from yee se 1,467,421] 1,497,383 
eS eLORNOD-CONtEUOUS Tore | tI eee cet ene 44 
ritories: Other alcoholic beverages. 22,377 4,047 
Puerto Rico. . 5,216,646] 4,739,298|| Virgin Islands 
Virgin Islands. ‘ 236,620) 297,471 RAM Sin oudkee oer eee 302,277 402,231 
(CARI A ee ore aga 841,221] 750,164 Whiske: : 
U.S. Import Mait Liquors NAB ohio torntbow hae c eres OS 
(in gals.) FA Cordials. Signe eee 12a eee 
Malt Mquors. ... 16. S. cca 3,804,901] 5,078.590 Brandynigein eee ee 50 2,414 


Fromage Atlantique; Tale of the Wandering Cheese 


A shipment of 52 tons of roquefort cheese in-| back to France on th ti tri 
tended for the United States was placed aboard | sent nrikere ie Ned eee 
the French liner, La Liberte, at Havre, France, load 16 The chee a 


to unload it. The cheese was sent back across th 
Mar. 5, 1954. When the ship reached New York Atlanti eta Nee 
striking longshoremen refused to unload the cargo. On ite carival aor Se ee 


1 York. On its arrival April 8 the str 
The cheese remained in the hold and was taken! and the longshoremen TnOaHen Ae ete — 


~ 1950 


: 1951, 
” 1945-49 
ii, 930 
3. 898 


1113 


‘World total (cane) . nk 26,753 - 18,038 21,477 
World total peep Sees) ae ee 9,388 | 14,705 
World total (beet a -| 28,525 27,426 36,182 


CENTRIFUGAL RAW SUGAR PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES (In 1,000 short tons) 


United States CER nse vee nee 
(ON St Ger ac Poo ereen 


exe ip s ¢ 6 A OMe vie sic ep en ee ete 6 es © 


Republi 
Soreness 


F Yugoslavia . ase 
pe, eae Europe. Se A tee ae 
we U:S:S R. (Europe and Asia) (beet)... 

fa incl. Manchurla............. 


Philippines, Republic of............ 
Taiwan (Formosa) 5.5... .).. 02265. 
PEMIDEOY (POEL) sc a'r chase lo sis aia wiles 
fal ee Fe ats sae 5 An 


aie 


Jap 

Pomistani ECE ICR oe 

Philippines, Republic o 

Ryukyu Islands........ ioe 

Taiwan (Formosa)............--+- 
EN MATIC Top orl bre skePeancefaletbievscesvcce 


Potal-ABia:. § vhs cise se o'eis sos 
South America: 
PESTA eps cecosle cel dl cas ver mivte nolerote rs, stare sie 
CLOW DING cio tiie eek Spiele Rew Sol 
Hepa ie re ble See etree oh yeti 


Total South America......... 874 1,303 1,400 1,299 1,302 1,294 
World total....... BUN a seniws sient 5,436 5,990 6,320 | 6,529 6,838 7,070 


696° .U, S—Imports of Leading Commodities; Tobacco 
United States Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities 


Source: Prepared in the Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division 
? Break of Foreign Commerce, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census 
(Value in millions of dollars. Commodities in each group are listed in 
order of value in 1953. Group totals are shown on” pages 670-672) 


Quantity Value 
Unit. of) a ae eee aS 
Commodity quantity | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 


Crude materials: 


Tr ores and concentrates!......5...... fcc eee eee foe ee cele n ne sf a sees s 301} 482) 519 
te cansse ore... S Se Se eens ...{mil. pounds? | 1,862] 2,085) 2,884 47 68| 1 
Tungsten ore... . |mil. pounds? 6 17 28 18 57 
Tin ore...... . mil. pounds? 66 59 81 82 65 83 
‘Chrome ore.............:- . thous. |. tons?} 54 640} 840 2 56 
Copper ore and concentrates . |mil. pounds? 197| 213) 205 48 58 56 
Zinc-b (92). |e ai Aine tate te, ...}/mil. pounds? 480) 1,164 928 35 114 50 
Lead ores, flu dust, and bullion.............. mil. pounds? 65| 224 136 9 34 16 
(Ossi EC6 ip of. 8 2a) 1c ae mil. bbl. 177| 207} 233) 375) 439) 502 
PMO TUDO CL aia t ccie is victelewiaist aed sicns oa cares oe mil. pounds 1,642] 1,803] 1,450 808 618 331 
Wool, unmanufactured........ Write hoe a mil. pounds? 368| 376| 300} 714) 382) 295 
OOS eT I eee ee ee thous. I. tons}10,148| 9,772; 1,196 60 83 97 
Vegetable fibers, except cotton, unmanufactured.|thous. 1. tons} 387 314) 323 159 126 84 
iyo sate CSC Di Gy eee thous. lL. tons 170 179 155 71 75 37 
Tobacco, unmanufactured................-... mil. pounds 105 103 105 85 81 82 
Hides and skins........ ...}mil. pounds 260 167 168 133 60 74 
Oilseeds (mainly copra) .|mil. pounds 1,114 821 785 104 56 69 
Undressed furs.......-. By Sa ee eRe Fe UE rhe Se NEED (Kee * 108 74 68 


jugar poun 16 
Bruits, edible nuts and vegetables... ..........|---- eee ee fase een l eee lon ee -| -222) 219) 245 
WEOADHOLGUUGLSi se). ncrare ess sos oS s wed ween mil. pounds 408 374 329 188 159 172 
Grains'and preparations... 2... 1.6. eens ee wie [eee eee eng sept anes went ones 131) 166) 169 
Cocoa or cacao beans................-..4+-3s mil. pounds 612} 576| 566 197, 178 167 
Bae RG ANG: WINDR 7.2... 005. cituem.- oo eae RIR. Senin a ele Aix capo allt vie Ta al alten 121 122 145 

LL ST JAS) eee eo etn ee thous. pf. gal.}16,978|16,867|20,153 93 95} 113 

RE eS rs i Sclihasa oe s<7a,e «6 a 67> vre-ws goal aRS's:| =, siete aa OE alloc eae adem Okie > leaian =e 490} 515) 501 

Semimanufactures: 

Nonferrous metals‘. pial 'g Bini sta e SNC Uitin Aileen Sek oe see eeNLG eel calla ooh Ree Lape terete 626] 1,029] 1,091 
POPPE? ose tee ee . pounds? 762) 1,061) 1,138 195 339 370 
SLE N lig eM os aide Vou oi il. pounds? 65} 198 183 76) 233| 188 
SPAM geist Viv scrs 5k Seamen's oan caine il. pounds 324 302 719 59 55 142 
Nickel metal and oxide . pounds> 179} « 208 231 90 198 129 
LEN. SO a a oe ee ea era . pounds? 393) 1,065 778 71 173 100 
SRT oneal fete arcices are alate tee Mines aise « hist . pounds> 189} 233 467 31 36 51 

MRC IMREEOY gs ala dic es igisin eto. doe sy secn AW MRpanalea Rees thous. 8. tons§} 2,360) 1,941) 2,158 352 272) 263 

BEHBPOMC ADC PUL OU, i. Fa aiacee Sues cb edwin a clea mil. bbl 125} 137 145) 208) 231; 247 

OVINE DEOGUCTS, Simic sles ce cue eke esc eeenreeee mil. bd. ft. 2,512) 2,487) 2,771 229 222 236 


Iron and steel semimanufactures 


..|thous. s. tons} 2,782] 1,021} 1,599) 217 90 133 
Fertilizer materials............ 


*.!)thous. s. tons} 1/991] 1877| 2/306 79 86] 108 
‘|mil. pounds 420| °369| °395} 93) 81 74 


SMG MMT es caiiak a) fs". 8s Gre al a Nelle, ve uta sinus, soah so aha aaa cilia O caaniokor Sadan mail eeepc meat eee eae eal 655 555 535 
Finished manufactures: 
POH OMES AO INATIULAOTUPOR: <), inverse mosya wish sae oo + afwin'| a soueye wa pbeeeeel fare cies or] lariat al tase Shan 544 600 632 
MUEVMIRC MILO Heaton, 6 a phe k ale''a: sen 8 bgivetpialeuas Jk ate mil. pounds | 9,926)10,072/10,008 513 572 595 
PROSOUGIDADUIACUULES, 0... 6s ee eee ee on ay 420 396 383 
PARP HMMEM SEs i). Sie s5< 0-6 sas Ania eels a eee mil. pounds 335 483 435 112 114 


46 
IDPROHAMEUY, WGORRL, 5.5 \iPa ales.ciys slaspivicie oe ace etapa lieder’ 186 251 246 
eae cvecat implements and tractors. ....... 97 98 
Steel-miil manufactures...... 
Vehicles and parts... . 
Automobiles new’... 
Clocks, watches, and par’ 
SM IMINS 6 OG 2 7 nS SP re ea 


85 
497| 551] 619 


‘Includes ores of ferroalloying metals. 2Metal content. %Clean content. 4Includes ferroalloys. 5Gross 
weight. ‘Air-dry weight. 7Trucks and buses are excluded. 


U. 8. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue 


arene Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco 

Ste eg oo a ee 

(Cal.) Large Small | Large Small Plug | Twist |Finecut|Smok’s| Snuff | Total 
4,000) | a0) [e000 | a.000 | 480 [cg00 | ej» [cgom | c0) | qano 
1935....| 4,685,370] 177,822 2,504| 169,969,320] 60,588 5,604 4,683) 235,757| 36,095 342,728 
1940....| 5.235,271) 134.738 2,249] 189.371,258| 48.759 5.605) 4.176| 248.011] 37.872| 344,423 
1943....| 5,363,027; 125,480. 6,111} 296,173,333) 58,945 6,257 4,460] 162,834) 43,179| 327,089 
1944....] 5,198,679] 123,340] 26,870] 323,583,888] 61,655 6,498 4,092} 139,861] 41,962| 306,935 
1945 5,274,67 8,1 82,416] 332,164,670} 59,704 6,723 3,970) 168,523) 43,834] 330,502 
1946 ry ; 92,262 1,658] 350,038,093} 51,810 5,773 3,756| 106, 9, 253,234 
1947 5,487,656| 79,6 369,682,769] 47,306 5,152 3,793| 104,680] 39,164] 242 281 
1948 5,645,104; 89,134 641| 386,825,746] 45,346 5,632 3,207| 107,599} 40,809) 244,68 
1949... .| 5,452,994) 83,460 707| 384,961,695) 41,902 5,586 2,757 5 40,908] 238,941 
1950... . 5,399,089 68,877 686] 391,955,743} 40,241 5,467 2,738] 107,732) 39,992) 235,189 
1951...| 5,594,291} 69,216 815] 418,801,801} 39,918 4,551 2,817) 101,324) 39,453) 227,151 
1952....| 5,825,191| 67,062 1,563] 435,547,440| 39,058 4/803 2,810| 96,752) 38,769] 220,420 


Beginning with 1943 the total figures under ‘‘Tobacco'’ include the following pounds of scrap 
chewing tobacco: 1943—51,414,141; 1944—-52,866,763; 1945—47,748,343: 1946—46,117,134; 1947—42,188,634; 
1948—42,088,146; 1949—39,642,015; 1950—39,018,903; 1951—39,088,277; 1952—38,228,204. : 

Leaf tobacco used for year 1952 in making above products totaled 1,521,851,594 pounds, of which 
138,019,148 pounds went into cigars and 1,239,622.007 pounds into cigarettes. 


‘Commodity 


Crude materials: 

Cotton, unmanufactured........ 

ee unmanufactured 
‘0a 


Foodstuits: 
Grains and Be aa pee fear petals cha seummabet Nietatiarerev cae 

Wheat, 

ERIE 1, ath stot AT De or oats cided Pate Ul 5, Beene he 
Fruits and vegetables... 2... cence eeess 
Meats and edible animal fats 
Bnity products and eggs 

(9) a including semimanufactures: 
Mee “special category” 
UO UMITOD YS sasholetcnicis asin pc ole oa «ese Lone 
Electrical machinery and apparatus! . 
Generating, welding sets and generating set 
Household refrigerators, freezers and parts. . 

o and television apparatus! 

~- aioe inachinery or Bae ieee ae ss 
’ Construction ani machinery 
Engines, turbines, and parts 
PCR INE LOOMS? 226 5-cpeuisa a (eettiolate we slacyielers et 

Other metalworking machinery.............. 

Agricultural machinery and implements 

Tractors, parts and is ag 

Trac: tractors, new? 

_ Wheel tractors, new......... 
Automobiles, parts and accessories! 

Motor trucks and buses, new!... 

Passenger automobiles, new!... 
Chemicals and related products! 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations... 

Chemical specialties! 

> Industrial chemicals! 
PPOxXtHe MANUIACtYLeS 25. 5. ose wieie ores ws wleieiele egiel 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabric 
Woven fabrics of synthetic fibers® 
Iron and steel-mill products: 
Including scrap 
Petroleum products! 
Motor fuel ane gasoline? 
Lubricating .o 
Metal Soar Sees 
Nonferrous metals and ferroalloys. . 
Rubber manufactures! 4 
ie! and manufactures 


Oth 
A Special category, totald 
Aircraft 
Small arms, ammunition, and parts 
Automotive equipment 
Electrical machinery and apparatus 


.|thous. bales 


poun 
.|thous. bbl. 


ional Econ 
basic data of the Pacnce ge Census. i 
in ois class are listed in order of aes in 1953.) 


Commodities 
_ Class totals. are sPowl on pages 670-672. 


Quantity 


“Unit of © 
quantity 


mil. 


476| 
mil. bu. 100 


15,005 


thousands... 218 
. |thousands 218 
mil. sq. yd. | 802 
mil. sq. yd. 176 
thous. s. tons] 3,744 
thous. bbl." |20,041 
thous, bbl. 10,278 


86,908/56,850 


1951 | 1952 1953 1951 | 1952 


5; res 4,274| -2;965 

pounds "51 

.|thous, s. tons|62, e77 52,235 36, oe 
mil. 4 1,421 

28; me 26; pa 19, 03 


417 
100 


14,356] 17 


154 
141 


14,758 
7,507 


Petroleum products 
ther 
ifxcludes ‘‘special category’’ exports. 
fabrics and tire fabrics. ‘Includes synthetic rubber. 
apply regarding publication of detailed statistics. 


Production of Electric Energy in the U. S. 


Source: The Federal Power Commission 
These amounts, except as noted, relate to electric utility operations only, including both the privately- 


2Under’95 drawbar horsepower. 8Excludes pile and upholstery 
5Includes those commodities to which restrictions 


owned and publicly-owned utilities. 


Electric Energy Produced Fuel Consumed in the Year 
Calendar 
Year cm - Internal 
‘ Total Hydro Steam Comb’t’n Coal Oil Gas 
1,000 1,000 = ale 1,000 Short 42 Gal. a rag : 
. hrs Kw. hrs. Kw. hrs tons Barrels 

91,111,548) 31,189,554 39, "398, 363 628,631] 40,277,989] 8,804,5. 1197 ao 711 
95,287,390] 38,372,154) 56, eae ‘412 770,824| 32,714,761) 11,256,565 124'117;769 
141:837,010| 47,321,278| 93,0 1,735| 1,531,997] 51,473,881] 16,325,122]. 180,096,185 
185,979,476| 63,870,575] 120, 78" "951| 1,629,950] 66,256,667| 15,235,851| 235,208,023 
217,758,831| 73,632,223| 142; 380,595| 1,746,013] 77,300,574| 17,985,593] 301,936,871 
228,188,844] 73,945,184 152,327,495] 1,916,165] 80,083,539] 20,862,171] 358,783,574 
222,486,283 79,970,312 140,435,268] 27080,703| 74,724,956] 20,228,215} 326,211,969 
223,177,783] 78,405,973| 142,412,240) 2,359,570) 72, 196,730] 36,315,871| 306,941,565 
255,738,984] 78,425,492|174,500,274) 2,813,218 89'530;590| 45,308,932| 373,053;/905 
282,698,214] 82,469,742|196,928,034| 3,300,438) 99,586,341) 42,644,869] 478,097,093 
291,099,543] 89,748,246/197,878,185 Bei oiee 83,963,420) 66,301,241) 550,121,090 
329,141,343] 95,938,317/229,543,366 ,659,660| 91,870,770} 75,420,490} 628,918,834 
. |370,672,814| 99,750,579/267,251,680} 3, °670,555| 105,768,006] 63,944,724| 763,898,241 
| |399,223'620| 105, 102,458 290,384,847| 3,736, '315|107,071,241| 67,218,426| 910,116,741 
442'664,515|105, 233/348|333,541,535 3,889,632|115, '897,204| 82°237,712] 1,034,272 333 


Figures on installed capacity io electric generating plants as of inves 31, 1953, are (kilowatts): 


hydro 22,045,039, steam 67,235,034, int. comb. 2,222,176, total 91,502 
Preliminary data on combined atility and industrial production of eicoune energy for 1953 show a total 


of 513,897,561 kilowatt-hours; combined capacity was 107,340,3 
Electric’ operating revenues of the larger privately owned * tities were $6,145,806,000 as indicated by 


the preliminary total of 1953. 


Minerals—Product, Producing States, Rank 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 
Mineral Products of U. S. and Principal Producing States 


Source: Bureau of Mines; Data are for 1952 


Principal Producing States 


Mineral 


Abrasive stone: 


In Order of Quantity 


In Order of Value 


67 ee and pulpstones.......... oa He Wash). sec ee Rank same as for quantity 
PeePee RE TMEAUISECRES! 03... nice oe ea o's wicle ene ee peVeiaDle. ce oS eos aeetas 
33 Pebbles (grinding). .........-..-.-+.- Minn., N. C., Wisc., Texas. .|Minn., Wisc., N. C., Tex 
he ppeaw'« N. Ind...........|Rank same as for quantity 
79 Sharpening stones........... 7 ; for Hy 
W7 Tube-mill liners (natural)........---. Wise, ot fo Rank same as o anaes v 
62 |Antimony ore and concentrates......... Idaho, Nev., “Washi; Calif..../Rank same as — eae! 
66 | Apli Ls EEL cs sia ay shaznic-otstehs! = wot piaiiel eve fo vouea er OV Ae Scr cig ia Ciacaiel hate eee aaa ere Rank same as for quant, 
RUPE DORTON) soiis:a 520 lajsicrela o oe 2 cvaelee hye ees Wei Afie Cat spin sae ae oS Se y 
37 caorale Tenatlee) SAO eh RR ene Texas, Ala., Ky., Okla Texas, Utah, a 5 eS 
31 ee we) Cech fo no IOI eae NC Ark., Mo., Ga., Nev.......- Rank same as for qua : y 
SPIN PESUIKILG Gsv0 ois sake aiee so ee ee wine pee ome Ark., Ala. pe oop Rank ae = = cons 
68 Ber ‘lium concentrates. .....5....6.--. See 2 ” o., N. H...|/Rank sam 
25 Boren TAMROLAIG Fai ctars c\eie = 's.s wes n¥oreiwie'e Gr Ra SSA An ace = Rank same as for ae 
Pe PMMTEATO TEMG S tistsse 7 cic 's:jctss~ o0s. ats oe a(eronavaged are Texas, Mich., Calif., W. Va...|Mich., Tex., Calif., a 
EES ES CTRL UCS TORSTEN ss coe cies eso eGo ee «ay nll 0/00 [ONO a ste Gea ge ado nlenete eeeMionare oat Rank same as for quantity 
40 |Calcium-magnesium chloride. Mich., Calif., W. Va., Ohio. .|Rank same as for quantity 
69 |Carbon dioxide (natural).....-. ey N. M., Calif., oe — 
ee [O@OMENG sols-c ace vial es Rank same as = pb re 
51 emis Rank same as for q y 
T2 CIS. sewn 2 Ga., Ohlo, Pa., gto: mee 
Cos wget peat - |W. Rank same as for quan 
2 al: ignite... .. -|N. D., gree Beant Rank same as for quantity 
Pornatwanie anthracite......:... lig ee ae) ee ee .|Rank same as for quantity 
G4 jCobalt (in ores, etc.)...... 02... eee ee PS.; JdGnG 2% eee eee Rank same as for quantity 
80 jColumbium-tantalum ores...........-. N. C., Colo., 8. ae be See Se Rank same as for quantity 
8 |Copper (in ores, ete.)........-...+5025- Ariz., ‘Utah, ‘'N.M .. Mont. ..|/Rank same as for quantity 
35 epg: UE 6 clr Ek eI Ee Se Calif. Nev., Ore., Wash... .- Rank same as for quantity 
abn SUITIOR Yop 7 7oi sta ce acaierelerctel ovele, 2.0.8%e age ore Wonks SING seen Goats Wit eaten Sie eee Rank same as for quantity 
42 Reldeean (Gig ts 7) eres See COD EOE ist on N. ‘olo.. S. D.> N. H....|N. C., N. H., = ve 5 D. 
DAMP VPUUIOPADOE == silo eispiesl-n e waye'~ « vale'e sine eee Tll., Ky., Colo. Wiahis.ctes t., Ky., Colo., N. 
60 j|Garnet (abrasive) .. 0... 6.66. e eee N. Ydanho; Bias.) <.aseeee Rank same as for uantity 
PM GMI BEONES 056.0. cyt ciaye cols s eke alee 4 Not avallablé SOP, PO Oe Calif., Ore., Texas, 
ie tGld (iM Ores, Cts). ic. ieee se nae ee te Ss. D., Utah, Calif., Colo..... Rank same as for quantity 
63 |Graphite: Amorphous................. 1 Eee PaaS Seta Scas cs Rank same as for quantity 
Crystalline), icc cocci acces Mexng Adana eens Rank same as for Sr pa 
23 ipa. COPIES) oe einen oe ee Mich., Calif., N. Y., Ia...... Mich., N. Y., Ia., 

PEEL ORIURTIN G5. 5G ple grove is eo. s wliece ie wroyeie nis Cuafecse aut Texas, ON ay niger ae Rank same as for quantity 
TRS LENS reise ttake ove givin uo sepa clei SOO IAS IEE P| di eer eee a Ae Rank same as for quantity 
5 {Iron ore (GUC 0) Cy ee Sn. gt Mich., Ala., Utah....|Minn., Mich., Mis 
A MTEATVVTILUO So. avelcie chs"s ib eee aie av is. oslo .che Crea hh Huse on Che cee enCreninnenenent rene nk same as for ‘quantity 
11 |Lead (in ores, etc.)..... ae Mon Idaho, he Golo..... Rank same as for quantity 
14 |Lime (open-market) . . Ohio, Pa., Mo., Rank same as for quantity 
54 |Lithium minerals... ofa D., N.C; Galt. .|Rank same as for quantity 
44 |Magnesite (crude)..............2..008 Wash:, Nev., Calif. .|Rank same as for quantity 
26 |Magnesiumchloride (formagnesium metal) |Texas............. Rank same as for quantity 

28 |Magnesium compounds from sea water 
and brines (except for metals)........ Mich., Calif., Rank same as Bot faa 
Boe MIGNGBANERS OFC) i... cee cue eee ens Mont, , Calif., N. M., Ark. . .|Mont., “Calif. Ark 
38 |Manganiferous ore................-... Minn. N. M., ‘|Rank same as ae quantity 
50 |Manganiferous residuum,.............. ND. cs ccs ealite otros emer Rank same as for quantity 
ut DAE DIGIT O TAGS yh) 71 Mich., Va., Wise., Ind...... Mich., Va., Nev., Ind. 
72 CENA ie aie a yaere en 4 bo vero ‘ DP eo on. Rank same as for quantity 
PME NEEL CUCU IO sche ra <i ininrtca avo tiicgatele sk Salas ne 0 Calif., Nev., Idaho, Ore... .: Rank nae A for queniiS 
Baty VLAD RA Meat steer enaraistege s.K%san, 0:6: G/allWnl ef APRIRir6 oppvs oe Ga., ’Ariz., Colo’ ons. ree daho, 
Scrap FarekCaNe el sasune evans) night erste. aneereetire wie N. C., .Ga., Sete Colo. Ge. NGG qa ere Pa. 
POG ihecs crate va cists dase pt oletass Ca ae RG N. C., N. Idaho, es ..|N. Gl, Idaho, N: H., S. D. 
19 Molybdaritin (in ores and concentrates) . colts ' Otak, “ariz., N. . .|Rank same as for ea 
PME CUCMAD AL AS so o's 520. 4s sc0/sivace acu ie eaae eile Texas, La., ‘Okla., alt” Rasaterete Texas, Calif., La., 
6 |Natural ean liquids: 
Natural gasoline and cycle products. . ye Calif., La,, Okla... .. Rank same a GE Gusutieg 
EAE BOGE a ielarale ev tio.8 o eheicriele Re eee Texas, ee Okla, La: .. Texas, Calif., 
70 Bae I RI RTIO  ee EEiscs ia ee es. [ane BO Nee ate Rank same as oe quantity 
OST an tale I SSA eR a, AI Wash., Wien’, Ohio. Fla..... Mich., Ohio, N. J., Fla. 
59 Perlite CGLWGO)| 6 5 se atitea vias conga tae nes SRE M., Nev., ‘Calif., Colo... .|Nev., N. M., Calif. Colo. 
eeeetroloum (Orude) . oc... ck on cee cattle Texas, Calif., La., Okla...... Rank same as for quantity 
EME NOSDOALE LOCK, ooo. k se cee an pe ee Fla., Tenn., Idaho, Mont....|Fla., Tenn., Mont., Idaho 
81 |Platinum-group metals (c pao aoe BME Seca, yee eed ee Rank same as for quantity 
18 |Potassium salts. N. M., Calif., Utah, Mich. ../Rank same as on quantity 
47 |Pumice and pumic .|N. M.; Galif.; Idaho, Colo. ..|Calif., N. M., Idaho 
BORE YTIGCS eis os es cas Tenn., Galif., Va., Mont... ..|/Rank’ same as for. ‘quantity 
57 |Quartz from pegmatites and quartzite , N. C., Conn. ||Rank same as for quantity 
MMM (MOMUMION) . iiss ee ccs esc lan Mic! pgs ’ Ohio, Texas. .:|Mich Kan. 
9 |Sand and gravel .|Calit.,” Mich.’ Wise’, Ohio.. | :|Calif., Ohio, Mich, Pa. 
36 Sand and sandstone (ground) l., Nu J., W. Va., Ohio. ..:‘{I., W. Va., N. J., Ohio 
oo ahh (in ores, etc. Idaho, Vian, Moat. : Rank rote? as for quantity 
Denese ts A uarapeses, so idscelerepertiea eo heveliaig se sek aCe t., . Ga .|Pa., Vt 
34 Sodium carbonate (natural)............ Calif., Wyo....... -}Rank same as oad quantity 
43 |Sodium sulfate (matural)............... Calif., Texas, Wyo. .|Rank same re for for Quantity: 
7 DODO teercharepistsce outta his, Sexe Foc ate Pa., Ohio, Iil., Mich .|Pa., Ohio, Dl., 
13 |Sulfur (Frasch-process)................ Texas, Lit, eae .|/Rank same as an quantity 
75 Sulfur ore for direct agricultural use..... Nev., Calif., Wyo...... .|Rank same as for quantity 
29 Talc, pyrophyllite, and ground soapstone|N. Y., Calif., N. G., Vt... .. Rank same as for quantity 
78 |Tin (in ores and concentrates).......... Colo. Nui Ge. noe enone Rank same as for quantity 
Titanium concentrates: 
33 LUST US eee Ween Se SoMcte 6 RL Flas VaeNa Cie nec Rank same as for quantity 
61 PELUIOLIGES foie ce nieve ofuia « soe S'S Ga URNA IDULD, «sce cts ene Rank same as for quantity 
ROPER ETIROOUL oho o5 995" bp Tayo.) ate a isva, 0) cvs CERO, iil, Mo., aed Md se otia.. Mo., Ill., Pa. 
22 |Tungsten concentrates................ Calif., Nev., N.G , Colo .|Rank same as for quantity 
Beebe VSD UMOUINEE! S05 aoe acd eres no, acs «ales len means Mont., s. (ors Wyo., N. C....|Rank same as for quantity 
ome WOMASTOMItE! Hus, ois mecca ais bre ello oe INE Xie (Calitc ot eat ae Rank same as for quantity 
LON Zine) (in' Ores, tC.) 5 <i.00 ace vec nese \M ont., Idaho, N. J., Okla. ..)Rank same as for quantity 
58 |Zirconium concentrates................ BG. isha, vrarceatekcc eine ate eae eee Rank same as for quantity 


ee es - . 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


Minerals—Production; Copper, Lead, Zine; Peat; Oil and Gas 
Value of U. S. Mineral Products 


Fuels are coal, natural gas, natural-gas liquids, petroleum 
Covers continental United States only. (In millions of dollars) 


All All 
Year Fuels Fuels | other | Total Year | Fuels | other | Total 
2,905 4,563 | 1,668 | 6,231 
3,366 ,084 | 1/978 | 7,062 
,869 7,18L | 2,429 | 9,610 
2,660 ,495 | 2,778 |12,2738 
2,934 7,912 | 2,668 |10,580 
2,495 8,681 | 3,174 |11,855 
1,617 9,770 | 3,754 113,524 
1,457 9,605 | 3,767 |13,372 
1,411 
1,944 
Value of U. S. Mineral Products, 1952, by States 
Source: Bureau of Mines 
Percent Percent Percent 
State Value |Rank of State Value |Rank of State Value |Rank of 
1,000) total 1,000) total $1,000) 1 
$158,382] 21 1.18 $8,981) 44 .07 |/Okla.. $621,351) 6 4.64 
231,702) 15 1.73 26,847| 37 -20 |/Ore... 26,674! 38 -20 
116,335) 24 .87 7,719) 41 13 ||/Penn...| 1,145,598) 3 8,56 
1,214,285| 2 9.07 254,532) 14 90 |/R. I... 250] 47 01 
187,589] 17 1.40 397,441] 10 2.97 ||S.C... 14,531] 42 ait 
rie! 45 .05 01,875) 25 76 |S. D.. 30,455) 36 23 
48 01 140,977] 22 1.05 Tenn.. 100,509) 26 15 
cE | Bape 121,400} 23 -91 ||Texas..| 3,378,557) 1 25.25 
80,335| 27 -60 ,597| 39 15 ||Utah.: 65,502) 13 1.98 
52,398] 34 39 64,231] 29 AB WVitie oe 17,891] 40 13 
77,060) 28 58 ,941| 46 02S Vase 164,679) 19 1,23 
0,005| 7 3.44 57,309] 30 43 ||Wash. 56,129} 31 A2 
161,925) 20 1.21 288,500] 12 2.16 ||W. Va. 825,675| 5 6.17 
2,481] 33: 39 180,741] 18 1.35 ||Wisc. . 5,710] 32 42 
03,370} 8 3.01 34,726] 35 26 ||Wyo 204,495] 16 1.53 
398,446) 9 2.98 12, 43 -09 ern ee 
848/259] 4 6.34 292'689| 11 2.19 1!|Total. .113,382,000! — |100.00 
Copper, Lead sid Zinc Production in the U. S. 
Source: Bureau of Mines 
Year Copper Lead! Zinc Year Copper Lead! Zinc 
Mil.| $1,000 | Short | $1,000 eae MI, Mil. | $1,000} Short , $1,000 | Short | Mil. 
bs. tons lou Ibs. tons tons | dol. 
1,675|237,832 |654,921/113,956|/555, 63 84//19422.|2,176/256,766|467,367 | 58,888 |629,957| 110 
+ 11394|181.271|573.740| 57.374 a30 361 47 ||19432./2°186|257,934|406,544 | 52,038 |594'250| 102 
544) 34,273 |248,917) 14,935|207,148] 12]|19442. |2,007/236,797/394,443 | 50,489 4,453]. 99 r 
450| 28,800|249.713] 18,479|306,010| 26||19452.|1,565|184,723/356,535 | 45,636 |467,084| 80 i 
488] 39,076 |299,841| 22,188/355,366} 31]/19462 1,199|172/701/293,309 | 49/276 |459:205| 82 p 
763| 63,295|310,505| 24,840/412,184| 36]|19472./1,726/360,680/381,109 |108,997 |510,058} 109 
1,223|112/499/387.698] 35,668/491,803| 49/1948. |1,685/365,635/339,413 |121/510 |537,966| 143 i 
1,669]201,988 |443,142] 52,219/551,165) 72)/1949. 1)516|298,625/404,449 |127/806 |591.454| 147 ‘i 
1,125]110,216/331,964| 30,541/436,007| 42//1950.. |1,823/379,122/418,809 |113,078 |588,291) 167 
. |1,425] 148,236 |420,967| 39,571/491,058] 51/1951... |1, 362 450, 495|342,644 |118,555 (621,826) 226 
.. |1,818| 205,453 |433,065| 43,307/589,988) 74]/1952../1, 1855 448,845|383,358 |123,441 |575,828] 191 
: 1139321227,993170,5174! 53,6391652,599| 98111953. .|1,8871541,5691328,012 | 85,939 '495,436! 114 


1Production from domestic ores. 


mium Price Plan terminated June 30, 194 


Peat Produced in the United States, by Kinds 


Se premiums paid to miners by the government. Pre- 


Source: Bureau of Mines 
! 1952 1953 ; j 
Kind Value Value 
Short Short 
tons Total Per ton tons Total Per ton 
Moss peati....... 15,053 $156,273 es 38 18,595 $220,741 $11.87 
Reed or sedge..,.. 63,312 627,739 9.92 74,768 59,188 8.82 
Peat humus....... 132,217 945,499 7.15 110,906 738,018 6.65 
Totaliccccs : os 210,582 1,729,511 8.21 204,209 1,617,947 7.92 f 


Includes negligible quantity of ‘‘Other’’ types of peat to avoid disclosure of individual company 


operations. 
MOSS PEAT IMPORTED FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
1952 1953 Set. 
Kind ee cant 
Short tons Value Short tons Value 
try and stable grade. 22,185 $1,028,950 18,891 $844,829 gi 
eelliber erage, i a noe 145,219 5,473,503 180,996 6,488,920 il 
Crude Oil and Natural Gas Production 
Source: American Petroleum Institute and the American Gas Association 
Production 1952 1953 Increase 
Barrels. of 42 gallons) 
Crude oil 2, a ee 000 2,311,856,000 55,091,000 
Natural gas liquids 9,000 302,698,000 17,909,000 
2,541,554,000 2,614,554,000 73,000,000 
ousands of cubic feet) 
8,639,638,000 9,238,540,000 | 598,902,000 


Minerals—Pig Iron, Steel, Coal, Coke, Salt 


United States Pig Iron and Steel Output 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute; figures show net tons 


‘otal } 
Year Total pig iron and Steel 
pig iron | ferro-alloys 

1935......| 23,937,423 |% 23.937.423 | 38.183,705 
1939...-.. | 34,808,682 35,677,097 | 52,798,714 
A a aa aie ,071,666 47,398,529 | 66,982,6: 
2 ean 55,100,551 56,686,604 | 82,839,259 
1y42 075,944 60,903,304 | 86,031,931 
1943,. 60,810,670 62,769, 88,836,512 
1944, 61,007,439 62,866,198 | 89,641.600 
1945.. 53,223,169 54,919,029 | 79,701,648 


‘ota 
Total iron and Steel 
aoe 2 iron aan 

778,796 46,199,326 66,602,724 

Egrans 12 60,117,319 84,894, 
055,216 1,911,559 88,640,470 
412, 54,916,785 77,978,176 

64,586,907 66,400,311 836, 
Bigio‘oas | osiaes'ee8 | -99:168:030 

1,312, 13995, 168, 
$1'9017429 77,250,168 | 111,609,719 


Steel figures include only that portion of the capacity and production of steel for castings used by 
foundries which were operated by companies producing steel ingots. 


PRODUCTION OF INGOTS AND STEEL 
FOR CASTINGS (Net Tons) 


PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE BY STATES 


State 1953 (Gross Tons) 

CESS Ss S92 EE O10) 0s nee eee rere Source: Bureau of Mines, 
Ep dagania’ ors Department of the Interior 
N. J., Del., Md.. 7 
Va., W. Va., Ky., Tem State 
Georgia, Alabama 

IRC ee ON cata ais felerecs a cesar seis ws Minnesota......-.. 
RIERA TIG ent fa Nites < <ivks <= cleaceveie o!s!sbe, ays Michigan.........- 
CECE. 0 0,01 ER een eee 7|/Alabama.........- 
BVETOHS MINT, Flee eos een ie lee ee Penn) N27 Yee ss 
Mo., Okla., Texas, Colo Wisconsin......... 
BinaHRWV ASD OFrG. oc sos bea ce ee ees 2,272,870||New Jersey.......- 
OU On 6 als ier ier rd 2,874,329] |Other states....... 

We ns Ae of SISO 111,609,719 ‘otal... 5 see 


Coal and Coke Production in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


Penn. Anthracite Bituminous Penn. Anthracite Bituminous 
Year a aa ear _ = 

erocuc | Value Rigcus Value ae ¢ | Value Produc Value 

Net Tons| $1,000 | 1900 Net! 1.000 Net Tons | $1,000 | 1,000 Net| $1,000 
1925. ..|61.817.149 327.665| 520.053] 1,060.402)/1946. ..|60,506,873 | 413,417) 533,922 |1,835,539 
1930. . ./69.384,837 354.574 467,526 795,483)|1947...|57,190,009 | 413,019] 630,624 '!2,622,.635 
1935. ../52,158,783} 210,131 372,373} 658,063)\1948. . .|57,139,948 | 467,052) 599.518 |2,993,267 
1940. . .)51,484,640} 205,49 0,77 879,327)|1949.. .|42,701,724 8,008} 437,868 (2,136,871 
1942... 60,327,729] 271,673 582,693! 1,373,991/|1950. ..|44,076,703 | 392,398) 516,311 |2,500,374 
1943. . .;}60,643,620| 306,816 90,1771 1,584,644/|195L. . .|42,669,997 | 405,818] 533,665 |2,626,030 
1944... /63,701,363| 354,583 619,576; 1,810,901)|1952. ..140,582,558 | 379,7 466,841 {2,289,180 
1945. ..154,933,909, 323,944 577,617) 1,768,204||1953(E) (30,023,000 D.a. 453,000 (2,224,230 


N.A.—Not available. E—Estimated. 


Coke production (net tons)—(1943) 71,676,063, $476,117,472; (1944) 14,037,817, $527,291,506; (1945) 
67,308,181, $508,540,042; (1946) 58,497,848, $486,729,382; (1947) 73,445,850,$776,405,520; (1948) 74,861,928, 
$928,281,854; (1949) 63,637,429, $842,737,696; (1950) 72,718,038, $976,903,202; (1951) 79,330,702, $1,119,- 
473,686; (1952) 68,254,109, $986,582,594; (1953) 78,836,857, $1,156,562,004. 

Coke exports (net tons)—(1943) 994,607; (1944) 866,835; (1945) 1,478,746; (1946) 1,231,327; (1947) 
835,509; (1948) 706,782; (1949) 548,256; (1950) 397,801; (1951) 1,026,730. Imports—(1941) 267,886; (1942) 
108,819; (1943) 98,127; (1944) 63,004; (1945) 51,964; (1946) 52,188; (1947) 104,093; (1948) 161,400; (1949) 
277,507; (1950) 437,585; (1951) 161,639; (1952) 312,519); (1953) 157,318. 

Anthracite exports (net tons)—(1943) 4,139,000; (1944) 4,186,000; (1945) 3,691,000; (1946) 6,497,245: 
(1947) 8,509,995; (1948) 6,675,914; (1949) 4,942,670; (1950) 3,891,569; (1951) 5,955,535; (1952) 4,592,060; 
(1953) 2,724,270. Imports—(1942) 140,000; (1943) 166,000; (1944) 12,000; (1945) 149; (1946) 9,556; 
(1947) 10,350; (1948) 945; (1949) none; (1950) 18,289; (1951) 26,812; (1952) 29,370; (1953) 31,443. 


BRITISH PLAN TO BORE FOR COAL UNDER THE SEA FLOOR 


A scheme to bore for coal under the sea floor off the British coast was started early in 1954 by the 
National Coal Board of Great Britain. An engineering firm that built seaforts during the war was 
employed to build a steel tower, 170-ft. high, capable of use in 20 fathoms of water. A platform 
on top of the tower was designed to hold a drilling rig and quarters for the workmen. The device 
could be operated as far as 312 mi. off the northeast coast of England. 


Salt Production in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Mines (Short Tons) 


1935-1939 

auerage 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Evaporated.....| 2,507,374] 3,249,457| 3,158,718] 3,207,403| 3,284,361| 3,329, 
In brine........| 4,205,587] 8,470,680] 9,140,811] 9,349:044] 8'843'513 9'373 28 11880390 11'335'998 
Rock salt....... 1,947,254] 3,412,008] 3,754,353] 3,846,846] 3,444,341] 3/927;267| 4,662,194| 4.567.531 
Total 5 


8,660,215/15,132,145}16,053,882|16,403,293|15,572,215|16,629,809 20,207,131 |19,544,952 

According to the United States Bureau of Mines 
Minerals Yearbook of 1950 more salt is used in the 
manufacture of chemicals than for any other pur- 
pose. The average American uses about six pounds 
@ year to season food. 


Michigan ranks first in domestic production of 
sodium chloride (NaCl), the chemical nomen- 
clature for common salt. New York is second. 
There is commercial production of evaporated salt 


in 12 states, of rock salt i i 
eee seates n 8 states, and of brine 


Minerals—Crude Petroleum Production; Kerosene, Natural Gas 
World Production of Crude Petroleum 


- 


Source: Bureau of Mines; in thousands of 42-gallon barrels 


19521 


Country 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
North America: 
Barbados 2) ) By All ere oa Hear cies eae Ga 
Canada (Sales, incl nat gasoline) 7,692 12,287 21,305 29,044 |” 47,615 61, 105° 
Cuba’ 4 300 159 2 156 12 
Mexico. 56,284 58,508 69, 910 72,443 77,312 77, 298 
nidad 20,52 20;111 20,617 20,632 20,843 21/258 
United States 1,856,987 | 2,020;185 | 1,841/940 | 1,973/574 | 2,247'711 | 2.291.997 
Total North America......| 1,941,784 | 2,111,250 | 1,944,978 | 2,095,849 | 2,393,609 | 2,451,669 
oy, ara Banoricn: Romie 
PEN s; Mae e Rees oe 846 23,734 22,589 23,353 24,465 24,807 
Bolivia 377 464 678 616 523 306 
144 109 339 691 750 
ARs Dene Sec. iy Bese a rps 8 629 759 906 
24,794 23,801 29,722 34,060 38,398 38,652 
2/282 2)5) "61 632 eT "339 
eru.... 12;764 14,069 14796 15,012 16,110 16,403 
Venezuela. 434,905 490,01 482/316 546,783 622/216 60,254 
497,065 554,790 552,827 | 623,424 705,870 745,137 
2,000 1,500 2,188 ,800 1,2 1,100 
6,285 6,149 46,100 410,200 415,477 420,400 
210 204 292 4999 4644 4740 
356 369 411 909 2,036 2,377 
4,032 4,489 5,947 8,107 91681 12435 
4,330 31647 3,791 43;700 43,500 43/500 
81 7 71 63 135 487 
1,478 3,443 4,314 4,897 4,942 4,975 
951 1,039 1125 1,205 1,502 1,700 
28,552 34,000 700 000 000 3,000 
U. < 1463 218,000 237,700 266,200 285,000 322/400 
United Kingdom..:.......... 351 323 338 34 335 407 
PRATPOSSA WAG. (ocnccizieye sels siete so 290 270 470 780 1,092 1,067 
Total Europe’...........- 236,379 273,504 296,447 | 331,493 356,544 | 404,588 
9,411 10,915 10,985 11,016 10,994’ 11,004 
59 341 248 4450 4645 645 
374 53 730 4730 4730 4730 
1,863 1,875 1,9 1,867 1,949 1,900 
8020 31,765 43,206 48,400 55,453 62)495 
154,998 190,384 204°712 242/475 | 4127;600 410/100 
183 11 30,957 172: 5,12: 140,799 
276 12) 1,353 104: 2,33 2,10 
16,225 46,500 90,000 125,722 204,910 273,433 
356 49 824 128 1,348 1,58 
eg Oo eee oie x Shack 750 12/268 18,009 25,255 
Sarawak and Brunei.......... 12,970 20,124 25,108 95 37,506 38,300 
Saudi Arabia. ...0.4....5..45 89/852 142/853 174,008 199,547 277,963 301/861 
Fen (Formosa): .:.5..5.2. 22 23 22 23 21 18 
PREV eee ane eR alla tomar 13 95 108 133 146 
US. s. edomiiiadin® «eee ee zt. 7,000: 7,000 7,000 7,000 7,000 7,000 
Areieot™! Asia® 338,260 480,053 591,904 733,619 811,720 877,366 
ica: 
Mleeiiaite tats ok 1 2 24 49 357 
Da A) ere cine hes 8,627 13,398 15,997 16,373 16,311 16,464 
Hreneh Morocco.............. 2 100 136 305 587 74 
Total Dtriea:, . Ae i nace: 8,649 13,499 16,135 16,702 16,947 17,570 
Ocea ni 
Rustralia CV CTORLE) ce yat cyataka eee foe beret tore te 1 1 2 Urea siets neon 
Te fay (ALO ATL 1 (0 ieee ek AE ae eRe fee ae a 135 1,726 1,748 1,746 1,725 
DNGW CORA sais ore ce crore «lot 2 2 tf 7 5 42 
Total Oceania............ 2 138 1,734 1,756 1,753 1,727 
___ Grand total ........- 2. 3,022,139 | 3,433,234 | 3,404,025 | 3,802,843 | 4,286,443 | 4,4981057 


~aPreliminary figures. 2 Less than 500 barrels. 3Natural naphtha and gas oil. 


Asia (except Sakhalin) included with U.S.S.R. in Europe. 


U. S. PETROLEUM, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


Petroleum 
» (domestic) : 
Year Se ay ee Kerosene 
4 Produc- otor 

tion Value |fuel prod. |: 

1,000 $1.000 1,000 1,000 

bbls. .bbisi. bbls. 
1925. 763,743| 1,284,960] .262,252 59,689 
1930, 898,011) 1,070,200} 440,728 49,208 
1935. 996,596 61,4: 468,021 55,813 
1940. 1,353,214) 1,385,440 616,695 73,882 
1942. 1,386,645! 1,643,470; 608,900 67,474 
1943...| 1,505,613] 1,809,020) 608,180 72,270 
1944...| 1,677,904] 2,032,960) 739,340 78,344 
1945...| 1,713,655) 2,094,25 798,194 81,024 
1946...| 1,733,939] 2,442,550 76,583 104,385 
1947...| 1,856, 3,577,890) 839,998 110,412 
1948...} 2,020,185| 5,245,080) 921,923 121,914 
1949...) 1,841,940] 4,674,770} 962,417 102,152 
1950...| 1,973,574 Ege Divtie 118,512 
1951...| 2,247,711] 5,690,410 0,843 135,742 
1952.. | 2'289'836| 5,785,230 an 178,027| 4128,767 
1953*..| 2,359,998 (3) 41'266,925| ~4123,200 


*Preliminary. 1Valued at point of consumption, 
4Exclusive of jet fuel. 


Natural gas Natural 
gasoline gas 
Pigon Value! Bredve Valuel 
1, Als $1,000 |Mil. cu. ft.) $1,000 
als 
1,127,470 120,383] 1,188,571 265;271 
2,210,494 128,160} 1,943,421 416,090 
1,651,986 70,940] 1,916,595 429,374 
2,339,400 68,261] 2,660,222 677,939 
2,725,968 102,565] 3,053,475 692,737 
2,773,218 122,51 3,414,689 0,95 
3,031,308 148,200] 3,711,039 797,255 
3,290, 9. 145,570] 3,918,686 837,852 
3,451,688 146,202) 4,030,605 885,878 
3,659,449 228,174| 4,582,173 3) 
3,953,216 341,154] 5,148,020 ise 
4,167,107 303,136] 5,419,736 GB 
4,606,518 321,832) 6,282,060 (8) 
4,971,834 369,718] 7,457,359 (3) 
5,102,244 371,468] 8,013,457 3} 
5,327,448 (8) 8,395,300 3) 


2Valued at well. 


8Not available. 


‘Estimate. 5U.S.S.R. in 


Value? 


fis 


Minerals—Petroleum Production; Gold and Silver 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY gale STATES IN UNITED STATES 
(Figures represent thousands 42-gallon barrels) 


Year Ark. Calif. I. Kans.) La. |M 
POOR store: 77,398 398|232,492| 7,863| 38,357| 20,272 4].....-]_ 1,060|17 : 
1930 eae 4g 9,702 2 227 329 2786 41.638| 23,272] 3, ora Saat 10,489 2 200,457 17-868 
9 27+" * + t1o5'7751993'881|147.647| 66,139|103,584|19,753) 4,400/39, 129|15u,164 493.209|25.711 
RO82) Jo vcs © 26,628|248,326|106,391 28 36|115,7 2hyo4 287833|31,544|140,690 483,097|32,812 
1943 27,600|284,188| 82,260|106,178|123,592|20,768| 18,807|38,896| 123. 594,343 
*/29°418|311,793| 77.413| 98.762|129,645| 18,490] 16,337|39,555| 124 746,699|33,356 
*/28'613|326,48 ; 96,415|131,051|17,267|19,062|37,351|139, 754,710|36,219 
375|314.713| 75,297| 97,218|143,669|17,074|24,298|36,814| 134,794 215|38,977 
29/948|333,132| 66,459| 105,132) 160,128] 16,215/34,925|40,926/141,0 .210|44,772 
‘131'682|340,074| 64,808] 110,908 58 16,871 45,761|47,969| 154,455 903,498] 55,032 
129'986) 332,942] 64/501|/101,868]190,826 16,517 37,966|47,645|151 744'834|47,890 
31,108|327.607|. 62,028|107,586|208,965|15,826|38,236 |47.367|164,599|11,859| 829,874)/61,631 
29'798|354,561| 60,243|114,522|232,281|13, §oF 37,039|52,719 1'345|1,010,270|68, 9 


, * 186,869}1 29 
1952........ ..|29,440|/359,450| 60,089/114,807/243,929 13,251/36,310/58,681 190.435) 11,233! 1,022,139 68,074 
1953 (Prel.) . .129,6811364,933] 58,886:115,259 1255, "69212" 284135,425170,3941202,570 10,669! 1,024,780|84,918 


World Gold Production (Outside U.S.S.R.) 


Source: Federal Reserve System; figures show millions of dollars 


3 Production reported monthly 
- 
BC Africa North and South America Other 
3 ee a ee ee 
Year | 3S. 
or eoy o ‘ D 
cid fs | 3s oy fee 
ponthy gia |-S2 | sg | of | $8) 28 | a fa | 2 |e) este Ps 
Gea | 25 | £3 | SE | 5E| = | 88 | Se | se] 2 | 22] Se] z 
ghs.| ac | wo |] Be |] ad | ba ! OS | 8 10n 10 1 ZE! ae 1 
$1—15 5/21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: i. e., an ounce of fine gold—=$35 
1942... |1,125.7 | 494.4 | 26.6 | 29.2 | 18.0 | 131.0 | 169.4 ; 28.0 | 20.9) 6.4] 8.6 | 40.4) 9.2 
1943... 1'5 | 448.2 | 23:0 | 19.7 | 15.8 | 48.8 | 127.8 | 22:1 | 19.8 | 6.1 | 7:7 | 26.3] 8.8 
1944..:| 777'0 | 429.8 | 20.7 | 18.4 | 12.7 | 35.8 | 102:3 | 17:8 | 19:4 |] 7:1 | 7-9 | 23.0] 6.8 
1945...| 738.5 | 427.9 | 19.9 | 18.9 | 12:1 | 32.5] 94:4 | 17.5 | 17.7 | 6-3 | 7.0 | 23.0 | 5.2 
1946...| 756.0 | 417.6 | 19.1 | 20.5 | 11.6 | 51.2 | 99.1 | 14.7 | 15.3] 8.1] 6.4 | 28.9 | 4.6 
1947...| 766.5 | 392.0 | 18.3 | 19.3 | 10.8 | 75.8 | 107.5 | 16.3 | 13.4 | 5.9 | 7.4 | 32.8] 6.1 
1948...| 805.0 | 405.5 |: 18.0 | 23:4 | 11.1 | 70.9 | 123.5 | 12.9 | 11.7 | 5.7 | 7.8 | 31.2] 6.5 
1949: | 840.0 | 409.7 | 18:5 | 23.1 |°12.9 | . 67.3 | 144.2.| 14.2 | 12.64 6.3 | 7.7 | 31.3 | 5.2 
1950...| 864.5 | 408.2 | 17.9 | 24:1 | 12:0 | 80.1 | 155.4 | 14.3 | 13.3 | 6.7 | 8.0 | 30.4] 6.7 
HObt| 840.0 | 403.1 | 17.0°|-22.9 | 12.3 | 66.3 | 153.7 | 13.8 | 15.1 | 6.1 | 8.8 | 3l-ea 7.8 
1952...) 864.5 | 413.7 | 17.4 | 23:8 | 12:9 | 67.4 | 156.5 | 16.1 | 14.8 | 6.2 | 8.9 | 34.3 | 8.9 
1903... sesh 410.9 | 17.5 | 25.4 | 13-0 | 69.7] 142.4 116-0515 Sul 4:6. /O 1 aes eens 
Rabies |: . BOT ab) | OS eS Ba} Tosele. | 1.2 re er eo .6 
bon | ne. ace R405. | Lewy |! Oho |reea st 4..9..| SUOb@ripeae ROS Mae yas wo ie en .6 
iV (ae S708 | 1.5 | Sua) Tse Bea ||P Te Oe cree vipat RE Pe AG Ben. 17 
1X <c| n BOs LeGal) 2 del meele nt A.De |. 12. bales soe 29, eee BEES Pasee tie 71 
ay. ABRAM acces 2 Bot ehO 6.0 | elstaelthee WO eRe 7, .6 
Bime. ies... . RO Billie. oe 2:84) and Grd! |: 5 sameealee ae elie Ris ry iu er ve An 


Gold production in U.S.S.R.: No regular Government statistics on gold production in U.S.S.R. 
are available, estimated annual production as follows: 1934, 135 million dollars; 1935, 158 million; 
1936, 187 million; 1937, 185 million; and 1938, 180 million, 

1Estimates of United States Bureau of Mines. 

2Reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

8Yearly figures are estimates of United States Mint. Monthly figures are estimates of American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics. 

4Gold exports, reported by the National Bank of Nicaragua, which states that they represent-approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of total production. 


U. S. and World Silver Production 


Source: Director of the Mint 


United States World United States World 

Year = me | Year (|- ee 

(Cal.) Fine ozs. Value Fine ozs. (Cal.) Fine ozs. | Value Fine ozs. 
1925....| 66,155,424 | $45,911,000 245,213,993 ||1948....| 39,228,468 | $35,503,744 | 174,9 
1930....| 50,748,127 19,538,000 248'708,426 ||1949....| 34,944\554 31,626,586 176.300,000 
1935....| 45,924,454 33,008,000 220,704,231 ||1950....| 42 Picasa 38,291,545 | 199,100,000 
1940....| 69,585,734 49,483,000 228/693,091 ||1951....| 39;907;257 36,118,082 197,500,000 
1945....| 29,063,255 20,667, eve 162,000,000 ||1952....| 39,840,300 36,057,483 | 210,200,000 
1947... 38,587,069 34,923,24 167,700,000 ||1953 (P.)| 36,776,300 33,282)280) || va aeeeeen 


(P)_Preliminary. 

reasury purchase price of newly-mined domestic silver since 1933 has been as follows: At 

cents per fine oz. Dec. 21, 1933-Apr. 9, 1935; at 71.114 cents per fine oz. Apr. 10, 1935-Apr. 23 Bere 
at 77.57+ cents per fine oz. Apr. 24, 1935-Dec. 31, 1937; at 64.64+ cents per fine oz. Jan. 1, 1938- 


June 30, 1939; at 71.11+ cents per fine oz. Jul 1. 
aiiteraatter’ p y 1939-June 30, 1946; and at 90.5+ cents per fine 


Largest production of silver in 1915—74.961,075 fine ounces. 
Principal Mine Disasters in the U. S. 


Date Location Killed Date | Location Killed 

Mar. 13, 1884....| Pocahontas, Va.. .| 112 ||Nov. 13, 1909 Cherry, Il 

Jan, 27,/1891..... Mt. Pleasant, Penp....| 109 |/Apr. 8, 1911. ._.: Littleton, Allarse: occe 738 
Jan. 7, 1892..... Krebs, Olas. os. ce 100 |/Oct. 22, 1913..... Dawson, N. Mex...... 263 
May 1, 1900..... Scofield, Utah . Aye 200 Apr. 28, 1914....| Eecles, W. Va. : 181 
May 19, 1902....] Coal Creek, Tenn... .._ 184 ||Mar. 2,°1915..... Layland, W. Va....... 112 
Tuly 10, 1902... .| Johnstown, Penn... .. 112 |/Apr. 27, 1917. .:.| Hastings, Colo... ..... 121 
Tune 30, 1903....| Hanna, Wyo.......... 169 |/Feb. 8, '1923....:| Dawson, N. Mex...... 120 
Tan, 25, 1904 Cheswick, Penn... ...:| 179 ||Mar. 8, 1924...” Castle Gate. Utah Sollee 
Feb. 20, 1905... .| Virginia City, Aia.. 112 ||Apr. 28, 1924.) :.| Benwood, W. Va......| 119 
Dec. 6, 1907. . Monongah, W. Va..... 361 May 19, 1928. ...| Mather bomen i. ees 195 
Dec. 19, 1907....| Jacobs Creek, Penn 239 Mar. 25, 1947.... Centralia, jee ee 111 
Nov. 28, 1908....| Marianna, Penn.. 145 ||Dee. 21, 1951. West Frankfort, I.) :| 119 


World’s worst. mine disaster killed % 549 workers in the Hon 
At Courrieres, France, 1,060 miners died in an explosion Sees Coltiery in Manche oe 


Religion—United States Denominational Census 
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Census of Religious Bodies in United States 


Source: The World Almanac estionnaire and Year Book of American Churches 
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Member- Member- 
Denomination ship, 1954 Denomination ship, 1954 
Adventist bodies: 297,367||Church of Illumination (b)..... aeelecer 6,000 
Advent Christian Church (404)....... 0,737||Church of the Living God (Christian 
Church of God (Abrahamic Faith) (79) 5,295 Workers for Fellowship) (5)........ 65 
Life and Advent Union (3)........... 117||Church of the Living God, The Pillar 
Primitive Advent Christian Ch. (13). . 476 and Ground of Truth (119)..,..... 4,8 
Seventh-day Adventists (2,835)..... 260,742||Church of the Nazarene (3,826)...... 249,749 
African Orthodox Church (30) c ,000||Church of the New Jerusalem: ,896 
Amana Church Society (7)... =3 819 Genl. Ch. of the New Jerusalem (c)... 1,677 
American Ethical Union (19)......... 5,265 General Convention of the New Jeru- 
Amer. Evang. Christ’n Chs. (25)..... 450 salem in the U. S. Ay (63).......... 4,219 
American Rescue Workers (23)....... 1,240||Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ of 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church the Apostolic Faith (175).......... 50,000 
WpPierte OOO) Ss teeters c"o ew wiles wore 75,000||Church of Revelation (9)............ 7,092 
Assemblies of God (6,500)............ 370,118||Church of St. Mary the Virgin (1).... 800 
Associated Gospel Chs. (no data)..... Churches of Christ (16,489).......... 1,609,000 
aha’i Faith (no statistics available) Ch’s of Christ in Christ’n Union (182) 10,20 
Baptist bodies: 18,224,878||Churches of God: 331,988 
erican Baptist Ass’n (2,000)....... 250,000 Ch, of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) (2,750). 138,349 
American Baptist (6,578) ............. 1,564,210 Ch. of God (Anderson, Ind.) (2,100).. 116,111 
Nat’l Baptist Conv. of Amer. (12,859).} 2,896,987 Ch, of God, Seventh Day (15)........ 2,00 
Nat’! Baptist Conv., U. S. A. (25,350) .| 4,445,605 Ch, of God, Seventh Day (Denver, 
Southern Baptist Convention (29,496).| 7,866,016 Colo.) (106), <3 Sais oie Ses ae 3,000 
Baptist Gen. Conf. of Amer. (388).... 51,000 The (Original) Ch. of God (75)....... 6,000 
Christian Unity Baptist Assn. (13).... 622 “Ehe Ch: of God=(,723);.°- tec hacaeee 66,293 
Conservative Baptist Assn. of Amer. Evangelistic Ch. of God (5).......... 23. 
(no statistics available) Churches of God, Holiness (34)...... 23,000 
Duck River (and Kindred) Assns. of Churches of God in N. A. (General 
PIR DLINLAM SO eo ceas. seleds- Pabe ace es 9,720 Eldership) (380)..................- 32,352 
Evang. Baptist Ch., Gen. Conf. of (31) 2,200||Congregational Christ’n Ch. (5,573). .| 1,283,754 
Free Will Baptists (4,200).... Jean 425,000||Congregational Holiness Ch. (421)... 4,170 
General Baptists (688)........ Se ,382||Disciples of Christ (7,864)... seee eel 1,847,954 
General Six Principle Baptists (3 fe 280||Divine Science Church (28) 107 
Independent Baptist Ch, of Amer. (3). 50|/Eastern Orthodox Church: 2,696,636 
Nat’l Bapt. Evangelical Life & Soul Albanian Orthodox Church (12)... ... 12,500 
Saving Assembly of U.S. A. (264).. 57,674 American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox 
Nat'l Primitive Baptist Convention of Greek Catholic Church (60)........ 100,000 
UHGMO Ae A CL O19): Sots ane. ores acewere 80,000 American Catholic Church (Syro- 
No. Amer. Baptist Assn. (1,591)...... 160,000 Antilochean) (34)... 0c aunt ateele 4,165 
No. Amer, Baptist Gen. Conf. (274)... 45,121 American Holy Orthodox Catholic 
Primitive Baptists (1,000)........... 72,000 Apostolic Eastern Church (24)...... 2,700 
Regular Baptists (266).............. 17,186 The American Orthodox Church (no 
Separate Baptists (86)............... 6,435 statistics available) 
Seventh Day Baptists (65)....... ere 6,257 Apostolic Episcopal Church (46)...... 7,086 
Seventh Day Bapt’s (German 1728) (3) 150 Armenian Apostolic Orthodox 
‘T'wo-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Church of America (57)............ 130,000 
ES SUTIINUAE CLG) ore ates paranneaeten N co euro aie 201 Assyrian Orthodox Church (4).,...... 3,300 
United Free Will Bapt: Ch. (836)-... . 100,000 Bulgarian Orthodox Church (20)...... 4,670 
United Baptists (444). ........6..-6- 43,78: Church of the East and of the 
Bible Protestant, Church (34).......- 2,13 Assyrians’ (10)... occss0 tan 9 RE eee 3,200 
Brethern (German Baptists) : 234,580 Greek Archdiocese of North and 
Brethren Ch. (Ashland, Ohio) (109)... 18,610 South America (340).............. 1,000,000 
Brethren Church (Progressive) (137). . 20,828 Holy Orthodox Church in America 
Church of the Brethren (1,032)....... 190,531 (Eastern & Apostolic) (4).......... 1,300 
Church of God (Dunkards) (8).....-. 611 Romanian Orthodox Church (50)..... 50,000 
Old German Baptist Brethren (31).... 4,000 Russian Orthodox Church Outside 
Brethren, Plymouth (8 bodies) (664) .. 25,806 Russias, (OT) eo ot a aa oe ee 65,000 
Brethren River: E ; Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Brethren in Gnrist (112).......: oe 5,950 Church of No. Am. (315)........-. 1,000,000 
Old Order or Yorker Brethren (7)..... 291 Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church (53) . 100,000 
United Zion’s Church (15)....... - ,008 Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Ch. (80).. 100,000 
Buddhist Churches of America (47).. 67,000 Ukrainian Orthodox Ch. of Amer. (44), ,250 
Catholic Apostolic Church (7)....... 2,577 Ukrainian Orthodox Ch. of U.§. A. (84) 72,465 
Catholic Churches (other than Roman, Ecclesia of Christ (no data)........... 
see Eastern Orthodox, Liberal Catho- Evangelical Congregational Ch. (166). 28,450 
lic and old Catholic) Eyangicai Free Ch. of America (350).. 24,000 
Christ Unity Science Church (4,181)..| 1,112,123||Evangelical Mission Coyenant 
Christadelphians (115)............... 3,755 Church of America (514)........... 53,564 
Christian Catholic Church (no statis- Evangelical & Reform Ch. (2,735).... 761,325 
tics available) Evangelical United Brethren (4,347).. 727,549 
Christian Church of N. A. (175)...... 17,000||Evangelistic associations: 36,851 
Christ’n & Missionary Alliance (930). 55,960 Apostolic Christian Ch. in Amer. (58). 7,669 
Christian Nation Church (40)........ 600 Apostolic Christian Church 
Christian Scientists (see Church of (Nazarean) (30)... 0... cece eae 1,500 
Christ, Scientist) Apostolic Faith Mission (17)......... 2,288 
Christian Union (220).........-..... 15,400 Christian Congregation (87 parishes) . . 9,987 
Christ’s Sanctified Holy Church (30). 55 Church of Daniel’s Band (4)......... 200 
Ch. of Christ (Holiness) U. S. A. (142) 7,786|| The Church of God (Apostolic) (26)... 381 
Ch, of God as Organ’d by Christ (14).. 2,192 
Church of Christ, Scientist.......... (a) 4 
5 Metropolitan Church Assn. (20)...... 800 
Church of the Gospel (3)............ 5|| Missionary Bands of the World (11)... 237 
Church of God in Christ (3,229)...... 305,000 Missionary Church Assn. (78).......- 6,497 
Th. of God & Saints of Christ (189)... 37,084 Pillar ofine (61) ice ok cleans sree 5,100 


Member- 
ship, 1954 1954 


~~ 6,000 


Denomination 


Fire Baptised Holiness Ch. een 
Fire Baptized Holiness Church 


A Rrasteyan)’ G0)... ies 0) cote 1,000 
: Free Gh Chr ford ae Ch. of Christ (734) ae 444 
Ganteal Yearly Meeting of Friends (9). 

Five Years Meeting of Friends (503)... 69,621 
Ohio Yearly Meeting of ae pret S 


6.067 
4,753 
912 


Church (Independent) (83)........- 
Oregon Yearly Meeting of fee Friends 
NAIOP M2): cd te wislere win 3 Son 4 wea 
Pacific Yearly Meeting of Friends (17). 
Primitive Friends (1)............---- 
Religious Society of Friends (Con- 
Bervstive) (24) 00. ae. eet ete cs = 
Religious Se on Friends (General 
Conference) (15! 
Religious Society of Friends (Kansas 
Yearly Meeting) (85)...........--- 
Oe Society of Friends (Phila- 


2,011 
19,543 
8,103 


ape and Vicinity) (50)..:...... 6,114 
Religious Society of Friends (Con- 
servative of Ohio) (11).........-.- 990 
aprcek Orthodox (see Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches) 
Holiness Church of God, Inc. (25).. 535 
House of David (1)................-- 150 
Independent Fundamental Churches 
ARPECELCANCOOO) > ke org axe nies os aa Se 65,000 

Independent Negro Se Ree (50) .. 12,337 
International Church of the Four-_ 

square Gospel (679). 566 koe oe oe 67,287 
Jehovah’s witnesses.............-++-])-.---005, 
Jewish Congregations (3,990)........ 5,000,000 
Kodesh Church of Immanuel (9) . 56 
Latter-day Saints: 1,259,913 

Church of Christ, Temple Lot (25). . 2,275 

Church of Jesus Christ (36).......... 1,916 


Church of Jesus Christ (Cutler) (1)... 16 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 

Saints SN ormion) (Ob oe a 1,123,725 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 


2||New Apostolic Ghurch of N. A. (149) - 


ed Meth. Union be Ch. 
Reform. Zion Union Apostolic Ch. 
Southern Methodist Church es: 
Union Amer. M. E>Church (71). 
Wesleyan Meth. Ch. of Amer. (971) 
Moravian Bodies: 
Bohemian & Moravian Brethren (2) . 
Evangelical Unit; _ “ Gacch- Maren 
vian Brethren 32) 9 <a 
Moravian Church Cnitis Fratrum): 
Northern Province (106)........... 
Southern Province (46 . iNest fata ace 
Mormon (see Latter-day Saints) 
Nat’! David Spiritual a of Christ 
Church Union (Inc.) U.S. A. (63). 


Old Catholic Churches 
American Catholic Church, Archdiocese 
Of NY. (20) one oe tre ete 
No. Amer. Old R. C. Church Ao Maat 
Old Catholic Ch, in Amer. (28)....... 
Open Bible Standard Ciena (250). 
Pentecostal Assemblies: 


Saints (Strangites) (6)............. 200 Calvary Pentecostal Church (35)...... 
Reorganized Church of aoa Christ Emmanuel Holiness Church (41)...... 
of Latter-day Saints (692) ......... 131,781 Int’! Pentecostal Assemblies (96)...... 
Liberal Catholic Church 13) ae WS 500 Pent. Assemblies of the World (600)... 
Lithuanian Nat’! Catholic Ch. (3). 5,672|| Pentecostal Ch. of God of Amer. (550). 
Lutheran Bodies: 6,828,907 Pentecostal Fire-Baptized Holiness 
American Lutheran Conferences: 2,314,609 Churghs (58) ances iss Sabre toh tae 
American Lutheran Church (1896)... . 799,790]| Pentecostal Holiness Church (960) . 
Augustana eyenscteal Lutheran United Holy Ch. in America (400) 20,000 
BSSIMPEIIEA (Us LOD iain schatos salle. c-e.s'3 8 oa « 494,450 United Pentecostal Church (1, 200). 25,000 
Evangelical Lutheran Ch. (2 46D) B25 or 900, one Pilgrim Holiness Church (900)....... 30,200 
Lutheran Free Church (344)......... 65, Polish Nat*! Catholic Church (156).. 265,879 
United Evangelical Luth'’n Ch. (163).. 53, 929 Presbyterian Bodies: 3, 709, 711 
Lutheran Synodical Conference Associate Reformed es n Chureh 
of North America: 2,378,232 (General Synod) (147)............. 27,481 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Associate Presbyterian Oi: of N. A. (5). 262 
Wisc. & other states (837)......... 322,947 Colored Cumberland Presby. Ch. (300) 30,000 
Lutheran Church-Mo, Synod (5, Beh 2,016,060. Cumberland Presbyterian Ch. (1,004).. 67,701 
Negro Missions (66) . 8,109 Orthodox edyanaea on. 2 eee eae 8,021 
Norwegian Synod of the American Presbyterian Ch, in t' (3,776) . 759,842 
Evangelical Lutheran Ch. (73)...... ,625 Presby. Ch. in the U. ". ae S ,559)..| 2, 581,678 
Slovak Evangelical Luth'’n Ch. 259) 19,491 Reformed rgosbsterian Ch. in N. A, 
Lutherans (other 136,066 (General Synod) ieee a rr ce 1,279 
Amer. Evangelical Luth. Ch. (89). 21,106 Reformed Presbyterian Church of N. A. 
Ch. of the Luth. Brethren of Amer. (40) 3/929 (Old}School), (75) ijk sarc eee 4,729 
Danish Evangelical Luth. Ch. (renamed United Presby. Ch. of N. A. (831).... 228,718 
Amer. Evang, Luth. Ch in 1953) Protestant Ep scopal Ch. (7,414)..... 2,610,271 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Ameri- uakers (see Friends) 
a (Elelsen Synod) (12)............ 1,335||Reformed Bodies: 402,180 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church Christian Reformed Church (449)..... 186,999 
AAMAS ON (Di) x cov: cual cialeiaiefit es. arene 6,567 Free Magyar Reform. Church in 
Fr ipulsh Torso ee Lutheran Ch 79 Ameriew (20) <5 sis< tn ssnvirs sia 
uomi Syno ; 31,724|| Reformed Church in America (791 199) 
Natl. Evangelical ree. Ch. (60). e 14 Reformed Episcopal Church (68), ; 99.a8t 
Protestant Conference (Luth’n) (22).. 3,253||Roman Catholic roburch (15,914)... ..|31.648.424 
United Lutheran Ch. in Amer. (4,028)| 2,061,004||Russian Orthodox (ece Fastern|Ortho-_|e ae 
MCh. of God i Christ (M ite) (32) *8'a28||, fox Churches) 
ennonite 
Conference of the evangelical eo” Salvation Army (1,350).............. 232,631 
Fionite Church) (21)\.............0: 2,062||Schwenkfelders (5).................. 2,400 
Conservative Amish Mennonite Social Brethren (22)................. 1,001 
MOHUUCHUAR UUM eisia sic. ¥ sities fo osue:s, esp bes. 0.9 4,842||Spiritualists: 166,115 
ben beer Mennonite Brethren Gees 2,000 Int’! Gen. Assembly of SO eae (182) 157,000 
The Gen. Conf. Mennonite Ch, (189). 35,831 Natl. hg teoes Alliance of the 
Hutterian Brethren (25)............. 324 UW. Qik) Moy, eine stikerceons gene ehs mecca 1,010 
pe emce SAcencalte Brethren ieee Natl. Spiritualist Assn. of Chs, (252) . - 8,105 
Mennonite Brethren Ch. of N. A. (59).| _10°359|| euaRD Che Chursh and Kindgom of 5,000 
Mennonite Church (498)............. 3,016||Unitarian Churches (SUB)Rawe aries 90,000 
Old Order Amish Mennonite Ch. (203 15,435 ly7 sen Reath ran dineline hs nl * 
Qld Order (Wiser) Mennonite Ch. (30) 3,786}| sites Beotnre nae 21,615 
Reformed Mennonite Church (16).. 685 United Brethren in Christ eee) 20,014 
Stauffer Mennonite Church (2)..... 220||- Sted DE eee 60 
Unaffiliated Conservative Amlsh Universalist Ch. of Amer. (404) . hh acto 73,194 
Mennonite Churches (20).......... 2,034||Vedanta Society (11)................ 1,200 
Unaffiliated Mennonite Congs. Cs 848||Volunteers of America (186)......... 25,860 
United Missionary Church (192). 9,556 Total 5 .02)5 stands Se aoe eee 95,681,604 


(a) Membership figures not f 
Weer pane ria) g ot for publication. 


(b) No special attem 
Hdats., 


There are 2,323 churches and societies in the U. S. 


pt made to establish churches. Church of Il 
Quakerstown, Pa. (c) Five societies and 10 circles. of Tamine ten ee ee 
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Headquarters of Religious Denominations 
(Year organized in parentheses) 


Advent Christian Church (1860)—Pres.-Exec., 
Dr, Lee Elmore Baker. Secretary, Rev. Herbert H. 
2 ai Sr., 20216 Albany. St., Detroit 34, Mich. 


entist, Sa ae ier General Conference of 
(86a Pres. R. R. Figuhr. eed a te Ww. R. 
Beach, Takoma Park, Washington 12, Cc. 


African Methodist Episcopal Church (1816)— | 


Senior Bishop, Bishop S. . Greene. Sec. of 
Bishops’ Council, Bishop D. Ward Nichols, 1517 
No. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


African Methodist _pwiavopal Zion Church Ce 
—Gen. Sec., Rey. F. quuee Spurgeon, 1326 
St., N.W., Washington 6) D.C. 


Armenian Apostolic Orthodox Church of America 
(1889)—Archbishop, The Most Rev. Tiran (Ner- 
soyan), Sec., Mr. B. Bondatzi, 630 Second Ave., 
New York 16, No ¥e 


Assemblies of pa (1914)—Gen. Supt., Ralph 
M. Riggs. Gen. ., J. Roswell Flower, 434 W. 
Pacific St., Soutenetd 1, Mo. 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church (1860)— 
Pres., Dr. Oscar A. Benson. Sec., Dr. D. Verner 
Swanson, 328 Hamilton St., Geneva, Ill. (See 
page 709.) 

Baptist Association, American ad gat GN 
Dr. A. J. Kirkland. Corr. Sec., Dr. L. Pat- 
terson, 214 E. Broad St., Texarkana, Ten, 


Baptist Convention, American (1907)—Pres., 
Rev. V. Carney Hargroves, Gen. Sec., Rev. R. E. 
Nelson, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
(On May 24, 1950, at Boston, Mass., the North- 
pas Baptist Convention voted to change its name 

eee American Baptist Convention. (See page 


Baptist Convention, U.S.A., National (1880)— 
Pres., Dr. J. H. Jackson. Sec., Rev. T. J. Jemison, 
aan Maximillian St., Baton Rouge, La. (See page 


Baptist Convention, Southern (1845)—Pres., Dr. 
James W. Storer. Rec. Sec., Dr. James W. Merritt, 
291 Peachtree St., atlanta: 3, Ga. (See page 708.) 

Baptist General Conference of America (1879)— 
Sec., Rev. William C. Tapper, 5750 No. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 

Baptist General Conference, North American 
(1865)—Moderator, Mr. Walter W. Grosser. Exec. 
Sec., Rev. Frank H. Woyke, 7308 Madison St., 
Forest Park, Ill. 

Baptists, Free Will (1727)—Moderator, Rev. E. 
E. Morris. Exec. Sec., Rev. W. S. Mooneyham, 
3801 Richland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Baptists, General (1611)—Moderator, Dr. O. G. 
Chapman. Clerk, Rev. Ollie Latch, Box 249, Pop- 
lay Bluff, Mo. 

Buddhist Churches of America (1914)—Bishop, 
Rt. Rev. E. Shigefuji. Exec. Sec., Rev. S. Naito, 
1881 Pine St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 


Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox Church (1909)— 
Bishop, His Grace, Andrey,-212 West 10lst St., 
New York 25, N. 


Christ Unity i ae Church (1810)—Natl. Pres., 
Dr. G. Nelson Williams. Natl. Sec., Dr. Henry M. 
McHenry, 305 No. Kansas St., El Paso, Texas. 
(Formerly Unity Spiritual Science Chureh.) 


pieies Science (see Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist). 


Christian and org acme Alliance (1887)—Presi- 
dent, Rev. He L. Turner: Secretary, Rev. W. F. 
Smailey, 260 Vlest Tyth St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Christian Reformed Church (1857)—Stated Clerk 
Dr. R. J. Danhof, 944 Neland Ave., S.E., Grand 
Rapids 7, Mich. 

Church of Christ, Scientist (1892)—Christian 
Science Mother Church, The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass. Pres., William 
R. Knox. First Reader, Theodore Wallach, Second 
Reader, Ruth Lund. Clerk, Gordon V. Comer, 107 
Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. (See page 708.) 


Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) (1880)—Chmn., 
A. F. Gray. Secretary, Lawrence E. Brooks, Box 
999, Anderson, Ind. 


Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) (1886)— 
General Overseer, Zeno C. Tharp. Gen. Sec. H. D. 
Williams, Montgomery Ave., Cleveland, Tenn. 


Church of God, The (1903)—General Overseer, 
Bishop Homer A. Tomlinson, 9305 224th St., Queens 
Village 8, N. Y. 


Church of God in Christ (1895)—Senior Bishop, 
C.-H. Mason, Gen. Sec., Elder U. E. Miller, 1443 
W. Boston St., Detroit, Mich. 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(Mormen) (1830)—First Presidency, Dr. David 
O. McKay, Dr. Stephen L. Richards and Dr, J. 
Reuben Clark, Jr. Recorder, Joseph Fielding 
Smith, 47 East South Temple Stu Salt Lake City, 
Utah. (See page 709.) 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
(Strangites) Wiis eS pea Israel A. Smith. 
Presiding Bishop, G. L . DeLapp, The Auditorium, 
Independence, Mo. 


Church of the Nazarene (1908)—Gen. Sec., S. T. 
Ludwig, 6401 The Pasco, Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Churches of Christ—Gospel Advocate, Mr. B. 
vii, Fenn. editor, 110 Seventh Ave., N., Nashe 
n 


urches of God in North America, General 
Eldersbin See +, Rev. V. O. Barnhart. 
Sec., Rev. C. C. George, Markleysburg, Pa. 


pay le eit Christian Churches, General 
Council (1620)—Moderator, Rev. Albert Buck- 
ner Coe, 14 Beacon St., -Boston 8, Mass. Minister 
& Secretary of the Council: Rev. Douglas Horton, 
rye ee Ave., New York 10, N (See page 


aise of Christ, International Convention 
(1809)—Dr. Cleveland Kleihauer, Executive Sec- 
retary, Dr. Gaines M. Cook, 620 K of P Bidg., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. (See page 708.) 


Evangelical Lutheran Church (1917)—Pres., 
Fredrik A. Schiotz. Gen. Sec., Rev. O. H. Hove, 
rie So. 5th St., Minneapolis’ 15, Minn. (See page 


Evangelical Lutheran Church, American Nor- 
wegian Synod of  (1918)—Pres., Gullerud. 
Sec., Rev. Walther C. Gullixson, Box 826, Park- 
land, Wash. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church, United (1896)— 
Pres., Rev. H.' C. Jersild. Sec., Rev. L. Siersbeck, 
6533—22d Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 


Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin 
and Other States (1850)—Pres., Rev. Oscar Nau- 
mann, 727 Margaret St., St. Paul, Minn. Sec., Prof. 
Winfred Schaller, 84 No. Park, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of America 
(1885—Pres. of Exec. Board, Dr. Theodore W. 
Anderson, Sec., Rev. Joseph C. Danielson, 5101 
No. Francisco St., Chicago 25, Ill. 


Evangelical and Reformed Church (merger 
effected 1934)—Pres., Rev. James E. Wagner. Sec., 
Rev. W. Sherman Kerschner, 1505 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. (See page 708.) 


Evangelical United Brethren Church (1946)— 
Board of Bishops: Pres., Rev. Ira Q. Warner. Sec. 
General Conference, Dr. I. L. Schweitzer, 115 E. 
Benton Ave., Naperville, Ill. (See page 709.) 


Foursquare Gospel Evangelism, International 
(1927)—Pres., Dr. Rolf K. McPherson. Secretary, 
Dr. Herman D. Mitzner. 


Free Methodist Church of North America (1860) 
—Dir., Ernest Keasling, Winona Lake, Ind. 


Friends, General Conference of the Religious 
Society of (1827)—Chmn., George A. Walton, Gen. 
Bees ue Edwards, 1515 Cherry St., Philadel- 
phia 2, 


Friends, Religious Society of, Five Years Meet- 
ing (1902)—Presiding Clerk, Norval E. Webb, Gen- 
eral Secretary, Earl T. Elliott, 101 So. 8th St., 
Richmond, Ind. 


Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic) (1918)— 
Pres. of The Council, The Most Rev. Archbishop 
Michael (Archbishop of North and South Amer- 
ica.) Sec., Rev. Vasilios Lokis, 10 East 79th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Hebrew Congregations, Union of American— 
Pres., Maurice M. Hisendrath. Adm. Sec., eae 
I. Egelson, 838 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. 


Holy Orthodox Church in America pli de 
Catholic and Apostolic) (1943)—Primate, Council 
of Bishops, Most Rev. Archbishop Theodotus S. 
DeWitow, 321 West 101st St., New York 25, N. ¥ 


Independent Fundamental Churches of America 
(1930)—Pres., Rev. George Tuinstra. Exec. Sec., 
Rev. Nye J. Langmade, 542 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

Jehovah’s witnesses (1884)—Pres., Nathan H. 
Knorr, 124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Jewish Congregations of America, Union. of 


Orthodox—Pres., Max J. Etra. Sec., Joseph 
Schlang, 305 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Latter-day Saints (see Church of Jesus Christ). 


hi Church, American. (1930)—Pres., Dr. 
Howe schuh, Sec, Rey. Herbert Nottbohm, 
6140 N.E. Stanton St., Portland 13, Ore. 


Lutheran Church in America, United_ (1748)— 
President, Rev. Franklin Clark Fry. Secretary, 
Rev. F. Eppling Rein 231 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (See page 709.) 

h Church-Missouri Synod (1847)—Presi- 
ere, Dr. J. W. Behnken. iheciane Dr. M. F. 
Kretzmann. Headquarters: 210 No. Broadway, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. (See page 709.) 


Lutheran Conference, American (1930)—Pres., 
Dr. S. E. Engstrom. Sec., Rev. Norman A. Menter, 
4835 Three Mile Dr., Detroit 24, Mich. 


Lutheran Free Church (1897)—Pres., Dr. 
O. Burntvedt. Sec., Rev. Forrest T. Monson, 
Riverside Dr., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America 
1872)—-President, Walter A. Baepler, 1403 Concor- 
dia Court, Springfield, Mo. (See page 709.) 


Mennonite Church (1683)—Moderator, Paul Min- 
inger. Secretary, Amos O. Hostetler, Topeka, Ind. 

Methodist Church, The (1784)—Council of 
Bishops: President, Bishop Clare Purcell (after 
April 29, 1955; until then, Charles W. Brashares) 
Secretary, Bishop. G. Bromley Oxnam, 100 - 
ay, Ave. N.E., Washington 2, D. C. (See page 
709. 


Ts 
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Moravian Church, Northern Province (1740)— 
President, Dr. F. P. Stocker. Secretary, Bishop 
Kenneth G. Hamilton, 69 W. Church St., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Moravian Church, Southern Province (1753)— 
President, Dr. R. Gordon Spaugh. Secretary, Rev. 
George G. Higgins, 500 So. Church St., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


Mormon Church (see Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints.) 


New Jerusalem ‘in the U. S. A., General Con- 
vention of (1792)—Pres., Rev. Franklin H. Black- 
mer. Rec. Sec., Horace B. Blackmer, 134 Bowdoin 
Dr., Boston 8, Mass. 


Old Catholic Church in America—Archbishop, 
The Most Rey. William Henry Francis. Sec. of 
Benes: et Francis James, P. O. Box 433, Wood- 
stock, R 


Old Roman Catholic Church, North American— 
Primate, The Most Rev. Carmel Henry Carfora, 
1409 W. Monroe St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Orthodox Church, American (1940)—Bishop 
Adm, and Superior, Society of St. Basil. Rt. Rev. 
Alexander Turner, 52 Kingsbridge Rd., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Pentecostal Assemblies of the World (1919)— 
Gen. Sec., Elder R. L. Robinson, 1019 Lovers 
Lane, Akron, Ohio. 


Pentecostal Church of God of America (1919)— 
Gen. Supt., Rev. R. D. Heard. Gen. Sec., Rev. 
K. R. Camp, 1601 Maiden Lane, Joplin, Mo. 


Pentecostal Church, United (1945)—Gen, Supt., 
Arthur T. Morgan. Gen. Sec., Stanley W. Cham- 
bers, 3645 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Pentecostal Holiness Church (1898)—General 
Supts., Bishops J. A. Synan and Oscar Moore. 


Gen. Sec., Rev. R. Corvin, 5000 N. W. 10th, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Polish National Catholic Church of America 
(1904)—Prime Bishop, Most Rev. Leon Grochowski. 


Sec., Rt. Rev. John Misiaszek, 529 E. Locust St., 
Scranton 5, Pa. 


Presbyterian Church, Cumberland (1810)—Mod- 
erator, Rev. Emery A. Newman. Stated Clerk, 
Wayne Wiman, P. O. Box 5535, Memphis 4, Tenn. 

Presbyterian Church of North America, it 
(1858)—Moderator, Dr. A. E. Kelly. Glerk De 
S. W. Shane, 209-Ninth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. 8S. (The § 
Church) (1861)—Moderator, Dr. wine “hones 


Stated Clerk, Rev. E. C. Scott, 341- 
Leon Ave. N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. pape = 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
Moderator, Ralph Waldo Lloyd. Stated 
Eugene Carson Blake, Witherspoon Bldg. 
delphia 7, Pa. (See page 709.) \ 


Protestant Episcopal Church, The (1789)—Pre- 
Siding Bishop, Rt. Rev. Henry nos Sherritt 
Sec., House of Bishops, Dr. John H. Fitzgerald 
7301 Ridge Blvd., Brooklyn 9, N. Y¥. House of 
Deputies, Dr. C. Rankin Barnes, 281 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. (See page 709.) : 


Rabbinical Assembly of America—Pres., Harr 


Halpern. Exec. Sec., Wolfe Kelma 
way, New York 27, N. Y. ee arcane 


” 


(1640)— 
Clerk, 
Phila- 


y 
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—Comm. Holland French; Chie: 


Rabbinical of America—Pres., Theodore 
L. Adams. Exec. Sec., Israel Klavan, 331 Madison 
/Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Rabbis, Central Conference of American—Pres., 
Barnett R. Brickner, 599 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, 


Rabbis of United States and Canada, Union of 
Orthodox—Chmn., Israel . Exec. Dir., 
Meyer Cohen, 132 Nassau St., New York 38, N. ¥. 


Reformed Church in America (1628)—President, 
Rev. Gerrit Vander Lugt. Stated Clerk; 


James E. Hoffman, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
10> Nick: 


Reformed Episcopal Church (1873)—President 
and Presiding Bishop, Rev. Joseph E. ew siees b 
Secretary, Rev. Theophilus J. Herter, 232 Wend- 
over Dr., Havertown, Pa. 


Reformed Presbyterian Church in North Amer- 
ica (General Synod)—Moderator, Rey. Charles 
Pfeiffer. Stated Clerk, Rev. Robert W. Stewart, 
409 No. Maple St.; Sparta, Ml. 


Reformed Presbyterian Church of North 
America (Old School)—Moderator, Rev. Dr. D. R. 
Taggart. Stated Clerk, Chester R. Fox, 209 Ninth 
St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Romanian Orthodox Church (1929)—Pres., The 
Council, His Grace The Bishop. Sec., Rev, Eugen 
Lazar, 1133 Madison St., Gary, Ind. 


Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of No. 
Amer. (1792 in Alaska; 1872, to San Francisco) 
—Ruling Bishop, The Most Rev. Leonty, Arch- 
bishop of New York. Sec. to the Metropolitan, 
coe = Bezsmertny, 59 East 2nd St., New 

ork 3, N. Y. 


Salvation Army, The (1865 in England, 1880 in 
America)—Natl. Cmdr., Commissioner Donald Mc- 
Millan. Natl. Sec., Col. P. L. DeBevoise. Terri- 
torial Organizations: U.S.O. Div.—Exec. Dir., Brig. 
William Parkins. Eastern—Norman 5S. Mar- 
shall; Chief Sec., Col. Llewellyn W. Cowan, 120- 
130 West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. Central— 
Comm., Claude E. Bates; Chief Sec., Col. Edwin 
Clayton, 719 No. State St., Chicago 10, Ill. Western 
Sec., Col. Sam- 
uel Helburn, 101 Valencia St., San Francisco 3, 
Calif. Southern—Comm., William Dray; Chief 
Sec., Col. Alfred Giliard, 54 Ellis St., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. National Headquarters, 120-130 West 14th St., 
New York il, N. Y. (See page 716.) 


Seventh Day Baptists, General Conference 
(1671)—Pres., Rev. Lester G. Osborn. Corr. Sec., 
A. Burdet Crofoot, Box 953, Alfred, N. Y. 


Spiritualists, International General Assembly 
of (1936)— President, Fred Jordan. Secretary, 
peta Blount Darden, 101 High St., Portsmouth, 
a. 


Synagogue Council of America—President, Simon 
G. Kramer. Exec. Dir., Meyer Passow, 110. West 
42d St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Synagogue of America, United—Pres., Maxwell 
Abbell. Exec. Director, Dr. Simon Greenberg, 
3080 Broadway, New York 21, N. Y. 


Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church (1902)— 


ea ae Paul T. Dib, 239—85th St., Brooklyn 


Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America (1928)— 
Pres., Most Rev. Archbishop Bohdan. Sec., Very 
Rev. Dr. Valodymyr Lewytzky, 1410 Vyse Ave., 
New York 59, N. Y. 


Ukrainian Orthodox Church of U. S. A. (1919)— 
Metropolitan, John Theodorovich. Sec., Very Rev. 
D. D. Leschishin, Box 376, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Unitarian Churches (1825)—Moderator, Rev. 
William Roger Creeley. Secretary, Rev. Walter 
Donald Kring, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


die ee ree mene bela bape dese & Chmn. of 
e Board, Dav: orowitz. Sec., rile S ; 
507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. MY oS 


Universalist Church of America (1785)—Pres., 
Gen. Supt., Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons. Sec., Esther 
A. Richardson, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Volunteers of America (1896)—Commander-in- 
eee Ske ates eee oe Natl. Sec., 
. John F. McMahon, 340 85th St., N 
24, N. Y. (See page 716.) o NEN She 


Wesleyan Methodist Church of America (1843)— 
Pres., Rev. Roy S. Nicholson. Sec., Rev. Garl 
Beaver, 2101 Schuyler Ave., Lafayette, Ind. 


World Council of Churches, U. S. Conference for 
the—Chmn., Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Exec. 


Sec., Dr. Samuel McCr x 
New vork tae cone ea Cavert, 156 Fifth Ave., 
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Sacra- 
mento; A. W. Noel Porter, geen Los 


Colurado-—-Haroid L. Bowen, Denver. Joseph S. 
Minnis, Coadjutor, Denver. 
Connecticut—Walter H. Gray, Hartford; Robert 
M. Hatch, Suffragan, Hartford. 
Delaware—A. R. McKinstry, Wilmington. John B. 
Mosley, Jr., Coadjutor, Wilmington. _ 
District of Columbia—Angus Dun, Washington. 
Florida—F. A. Juhan, Jacksonville; Hamilton 
West, Coadjutor, Jacksonville. 3 
Florida, South—Henry I. Louttit, Orlando: Martin 
J. Bram, Suffragan, Orlando. 
Georgia—Middleton S. Barnwell, Savannah. Al- 
bert R. S , Coadjutor,.Savannah. Atlanta; 
Randolph R. Claiborne, Atlanta. 
Idaho—Frank A. Rhea (miss.), Boise. 
Illinois—Gerald F. Burrill, Bishop of Chicago, 
Chicago; Charles L. Street, Suffragan, Chicago, 
Quincy: W. L. Essex, Peoria; Springfield, Charles 
A, Clough, Springfield. 
Indiana—R. A. Kirchhoffer, Indianapolis, Northern 
Indiana; Reginald Mallett, South Bend. 
Iowa—Gordon V. Smith, Des Moines. 
Kansas—Goodrich R. Fenner, Topeka, Salina; 
Shirley H. Nichols (miss.), Salina. 
Kentucky—C. Cresham Marmion, Jr., Louisville. 
Lexington; William R. Moody, Lexington. 
Louisiana—Girault M. Jones, New Orleans; Iveson 
B. Noland, Suffragan, Alexandria. 
liver L. Loring, Portland. 
Maryland—Noble C. Powell, ltimore, Easton: 
Allen J. Miller, Easton. 
Massachusetts—Norman B. Nash, Boston; Ray- 
mond A. Heron, Suffragan, Boston. Western: 
William A. Lawrence, Springfield. zi 
Michigan—Richard S. Emrich, Detroit; Archie H. 
Crowley, Suffragan, Detroit. Northern Michigan; 
Herman R. Page, Marquette. Western: Dudley 
B. McNeil, Grand Rapids. 


Minnesota—Stephen Edwards Keeler, Minne- 
apolis; Hamilton H. Kellogg, Coadjutor. 
Mississippi—Duncan Gray, Jackson. 


Missouri—Arthur. C. Lichtenberger, St. 
West: Edward R. Welles. Kansas City. 

Montana—H. H. Daniels, Helena. 

Nebraska—Howard R. Brinker, Omaha. 

Nevada—William F. Lewis (miss.), Reno. 

New Hampshire—Charles F. Hall, Concord. 

New Jersey—Wallace J. Gardner, Trenton, Alfred 
L. Banyard, Suffragan, Trenton. Newark: 
Benjamin M. Washburn, Newark; Leland W. F. 
Stark, Coadjutor, Newark. 

(Wallace J. Gardner, Trenton Bishop of New 
Jersey died Oct, 22, 1954.) 

New Mexico—James Moss Stoney, Albuquerque. 
Charles J: Kinsolving III, Coadjutor, Albu- 
querque. ~ 

New York—Horace W. B. Donegan, New York, 
Charles F. Boyton, Suffragan, New York. Cen- 
tral: Malcolm E. Peabody, Syracuse, Walter 
M. Higley, Sufiragan, Syracuse. — Rochester: 

Dudley S. Stark. Western: Lauriston L. Scaife, 


. 


than G. Sherman, Suffragan, Garden City. 
Carolina—Edwin A. Penick, Raleigh. Rich- 
jutor, prey East Caro- 


mn, Bend. 

Fennsylvania—Oliver J. Hart, Philadelphia; Jo- 
seph G. Armstrong, Suffragan, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh; Austin Pardue, Pittsburgh. William 
S. Thomas, Suffragan, Pittsburgh. Bethlehem: 
Frederick J. Warnecke, Bethlehem. Harrisburg: 
J. Thos. Heistand, Harrisburg. Erie: William 
Crittenden, Erie. | 

Rhode Island—Granville G. Bennett, Providence; 
John S. Higgins, Coadjutor, Providence. 

South Carolina—Thomas N. Carruthers, Charles- 
ton. Upper South Carolina: Clarence A. Cole, 
Columbia. 

South: Dakota—Courad H. Gesner (miss.), Sioux 


Tennessee—Theodore N. Barth, Nashville. 

Texas—Clinton S. Quin, Houston, John E. Hines, 
Coadjutor, Austin, Dallas; C, Avery Mason, Dal- 
las; Joseph M. Harte, Suffragan, Dallas. West 
Texas: Everett H. Jones, San Antonio. North 
Texas: George H. Quarterman, Amarillo. 

Utah—Richard S: Watson, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. 

Vir; F. D. Goodwin, Richmond; Robert P. 
Gibson, Jr., Suffragan, Richmond. Southern: 
George P. Gunn, Norfolk. Southwestern: Wil- 
liam H. Marmion, Roanoke. 

Washington—Olympia: Stephen Bayne, Jr., Seat- 
tle. Spokane: Russell S. Hubbard (miss.), Spo- 
ane. 

West Virginia—Robert E. L. Strider, Wilburn C. 
Campbell, Coadjutor, Charleston. 

Wisconsin—Donald H. V. Hallock, Milwaukee, 
Fond du Lac: Harwood Sturtevant, Fond du Lac. 
William H. Brady, Coadjutor, Fond du Lac. 
Eau Claire: William W. Horstick, Eau Claire. 

Wyoming—James W. Hunter, Laramie. 


boda Liberia: Bravid W. Harris (miss.), Mon- 

rovia. 

Brazil—Central: Louis C. Melcher, Rio de Janeiro. 
Southern: Athalicio T. Pithan, Porto Alegre. 
Shee waa Egmont M. Krischke, Santa 

‘aria. 


Cuba—Alexander H. Blankingship, Havana. 

Dominican Republic—C. Alfred Voegeli in charge, 
Port au Prince, Haiti. = 

Europe: Stephen E. Keeler, Minneapolis. 

Haiti—C. Alfred Voegeli (miss.), Port au Prince. 

Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: Harry S. Kennedy 
(miss.) Honolulu. 

Mexico—Efrain Salinas (miss.), Mexico D. F, 

Panama Canal Zone—Reginald H. Gooden, Ancon. 

Philippines—Norman S, Binsted, Manila; Robert F. 
Wilner, Suffragan, Bontoc. Lyman C. Ogilby, 
Suffragan, Manila. 

Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands—Albert E. Swift, 
San Juan. 


Bishops of the Methodist Church, 1954 


Source: Commission on Public Relations and Methodist Information of the Methodist Church 


Archer, Raymond L. ...Singapore, Malaya 
Barbieri, Sante Uberto . Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Booth, Newell S. ...... Belgian Congo, Africa 
Bowen, J. W. E. ......-. Atlanta, Georgia 
Branscomb. John W. ... Jacksonville, Florida 
Brashares, Charles W...Chicago, Mlinois _ 
Clair, Jr., Matthew W...St. Louis, Missouri 


D. Stanley ...... St. Paul, Minnesota 
Morenit Fred P. ......-. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dawson, Dana ......... Topeka, Kansas 
Ensley, F. Gerald ..... Des Moines, Iowa 
Franklin, Marvin A. ...Jackson, Mississippi 
Garber, Paul N....:.... Richmond, Virginia 
Grant, A. Raymond ..... Portland, Oregon 
Hagen, Odd............ Stockholm, Sweden 
Harrell, Costen J. ...... Charlotte, North Carolina 
Holt, Ivan Lee ........ St. Louis, Missouri 
Kennedy, Gerald ...... Los Angeles, California 


Pr retssniaiehers New Orleans, La. 
Gps aes Syracuse, New York 


Lord, John Wesley ..... Boston, Massachusetts 
Love, Edgar A. ........ Baltimore, Maryland 
Martin, Paul E. ....... Little Rock, Arkansas 


| Phillips, Glenn R. 


Mondol, Shot K. ...... Hyderabad, India 
Moore, Arthur J. ..... Atlanta, Georgia 
Newell, Frederick B. ..New York, New York 
Northcott, H. Clifford .. Madison, Wisconsin 
Oxnam, G. Bromley ... Washington, D. C. 

. Denver, Colorado 

. Delhi, India 


Pickett, J. Waskom 


Reed, Marshall R. ..... 
Rockey, Clement D. .... Lucknow, India 


Sabanes, Julio Manuel.Santiago, Chile 

Short; “Roy. Bisa. era Nashville, Tennessee 
Smith, A. Frank ...... Houston, Texas 

Smith, W. Angie ...... Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Subhan, John A. ..... Bombay, India 

Tippett, Donald H. ....San Francisco, California 
Valencia, Jose ......... Manila, Philippine Islands 
Voigt, Edwin E. ....... Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Ward, Ralph A. .......Hong Kong, China 
Watkins, William T, ... Louisville, Kentucky 
Watts, H. Bascom ..... Lincoln, Nebraska 
Werner, Hazen G. .....Columbus, Ohio 

Wicke, Lloyd C. ........ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Wunderlich, Friedrich. .Frankfurt, Germany 
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The National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. of A. was formed Nov. 29, 1950 with the 
merging of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, Foreign Missions Conference of 
N,A., Home Missions Council of N.A., International 
Council of Religious Education, Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement in the U.S. and Canada, National 
Protestant Council on Higher Education, United 
Council of Church Women, and the United Stew- 
ardship Council. The National Council functions 
through four main divisions: Christian Education, 
Christian Life and Work, Home Missions, Foreign 
Missions, There are two General Departments: 
United CHurch Women and United Church Men, 
through which the lay members of the denomina- 
tions carry on an interdenominational service. 

The Rt. Rev, Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
U. S., was, on Dec. 1, 1950, elected first president. 
He was succeeded in December, 1952, by Bishop 
William C. Martin, Methodist. The new cooper- 
ative agency was formed Nov. 29, 1950, by 25 
Protestant denominations and 5 Eastern Orthodox 
bodies, representing over 35 million church mem- 
bers, communicants in the African M. E. Church, 
African M. E. Zion Church, American Baptist Con- 
vention, American Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, Church 
of the Brethren, Colored M. E. Church, Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, Disciples of Christ, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, Evangelical 
United Brethren, Evangelical Unity of Czech 
Moravian Brethren in N. A., Five Years Meeting 
of Friends, Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity, 
Greek Orthodox Church in America, the Methodist 
Church, Moravian Church (North and South 
Provinces), National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 
Inc., National Baptist Convention of America, 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S., Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Reformed Church in America, Romanian Orthodox 
Episcopate of America, Russian Orthodox Greek 
Catholic Church of N. A., Seventh Day Baptist 
General Conference, Syrian Antiochian Orthodox 
Church, Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America, 
United Lutheran Church in America, and the 
United Presbyterian Church of N. A. Recording 
Secretary: Rev: Reuben H. Mueller. 

Headquarters: 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
NY 

The American Council of Christian Churches 
comprises 14 national constituent bodies together 
with independent congregations, with local and 
state councils in cooperation with the national or- 
ganization. The Council believes the Bible to be 
the infallible Word of God, the sole ruler of faith 
and practice, and urges a return to the great es- 
sentials of the Christian faith. The Council reso- 
lutely opposes Marxian ideology, being persuaded 
that ‘‘totalitarian tyranny in the civil and eco- 
nomic realm leads inexorably to loss of freedom 
in the religious realm.” 

Constituent Bodies: Bible Protestant Church, 
Southern Methodist Church, General Association 
of Regular Baptist Churches, Tioga River Chris- 
tian Conference, Conference of Fundamental 
Churches, United Christian Church, National Fel- 
lowship of Brethren Churches (in radio), Metho- 
dist Protestant Church, Evangelical Methodist 
Church of America, Fundamental Conference of 
America, Conservative Baptist Association of 
Canada, Bible Presbyterian Church, Militant 


Fundamental Bible Churches, Associated Gospel 
Churches. 


Officers: Pres., Dr. Kenneth R. Kinney, John- 
son City, N. ¥.; Vice-Pres., The Rev. John Mur- 


ray, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sec., Dr. W. W. Breckbill, 
Altoona, Pa.; 
Stamford, Conn. Gen. Sec., Dr. Wm. Harllee 
Bordeaux, New York, N. Y . 


Headquarters: 15 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 


Baptists 

The first Baptist Church in America was founded 
in 1638 in Providence, R. I., by Roger Williams, 
General organization began in 1814, and a General 
Missionary Convention was formed to permit 
tollowers to express themselves in terms of mis- 
Sionary activities. Baptist bodies throughout the 
United States have a membership of 17,762,763. 

American Baptist Convention (formerly Northern 
Baptist Convention) was organized in 1907. Re- 
named, May 24, 1950. Under this Convention the 
Many agencies of the Baptists in the North and 
West now operate. Churches, 6,578, membership, 
1,564,210. Sixteen others include the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society, American 


Treas., The Rev. Jesse L. Anderson, | 


5 . 
“ 


Baptist Home Mission Society, Woman’s American 
ae Popes in Society, and the Baptist 
You Wi 5 A 

Headquarters: 152 Madison Ave.. N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

National Baptist Convention of America, organ- 
ized in 1895, is frequently referred to as the “*‘unin~- 
patra pile body. a a ee 
,896,987. The Gener: ganizati and seven 
others, including the Foreign Mission Board, and 
the Home Mission Board. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dr. William Grimble, 

exandria, La 


, Al : 
National Baptist Con’ U.S.A Ine. 
ptis ‘vention, ” is the 


ganization and nine others, the Foreign 
Mission Board, Home Missions and Evangelism 
Board, and the B. T. U. Board. 

Secretary: Rev. T. J. Jemison, 335 Mapervyille 
St., Baton Rouge, La. 

Southern Baptist Convention. In 1845 Southern 
Baptists withdrew from the General Missionary 
Convention over the question of slavery and other 
matters and formed the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Churches, 29,496, membership, 7,866,016 and 
largest of the Baptist bodies. General Organization, 
127 Ninth Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tenn, General 
boards include Sunday School Board, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Foreign Mission Board, Richmond, Va.; 
Home Mission Board, Atlanta, Ga.; Relief and 
Annuity Board, Dallas, Texas. 

Secretary: Dr. James W. Merritt, 291 Peach- 
tree St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Church of Christ, Scientist 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist, was 
established under the direction of Mary Baker 
Eddy, discoverer and founder of Christian Science, 
Sept. 23, 1892. The denomination of 
the Mother Church, the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., and its 3,103 branches 
throughout the world. Christian Science churches 
and societies (2,323) are in every state and, with 
a few exceptions, in every city of more than 
50,000 population. " 

The denomination maintains the Christian 
Science Publishing Society, a world-wide Board 
of Lectureship, and three charitable institutions. 
The supreme governing authority is the Church 
Manual by Mrs. Eddy. The affairs of the de- 
nomination are administered by the Christian 
Science Board of Directors. 

Headquarters: 107 Falmouth St., Boston 15, 
Mass. 4 ea 

Congregational Christians 

Congregationalism was brought to America by 
the Pilgrim Fathers who settled in Plymouth, 
Mass., in 1620, but its early strength came with 
the immigration into Massachusetts Bay, begin- 
ning in 1629. The Christian churches date back 
to Wesleyan and revival movements at the end 
of the i8th Century. These two groups were 
merged at Seattle, Wash., in 1931. Churches, 
5,573; membership, 1,283,754. 

The General Council (national organization), 
Annuity Fund, Board of Home Missions, Council 
for Social Action, and Missions Council, are at 287 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
the Pilgrim Press are at 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


Mass. Pate: 4 
Disciples of Christ 

An American movement for Christian unity 
founded in 1809 by Thomas Campbell and his son, 
Alexander. An association was formed at Washing- 
ton, Pa. First church was built in 1811, at 
Brush Run. Churches, 7,864; membership, 1,847,- 
954. The denomination comprises the Internation- 
al Convention, the United Christian Missionary 
Society, and several cooperating associations and 

ards. 

Executive Secretary: Dr. Gaines M. Cook, 620 
K, of P, Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. _ ; 


Evangelical Churches 

Evangelical and Reformed Church was organized 
June 26, 1934, at Cleveland, Ohio, by a union of 
the Evangelical Synod of North America and the 
Reformed Church of the U. S. The constitution 
was declared in effect June 1940, at the General 
Synod which met at Lancaster, Pa., and the 
merged boards organized Feb. 1, 1941, took over 
the work carried on by the two former denomina- 
tions. Churches, 2,735: membership, 761,842. 


uninco: - 
24,415, membership 4,526,847. The General Or- 
including 
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Headquarters: Philadelphia, Pa., and St. Louis, 
Mo. Secretary—Rev. W. Sherman Kerschner, 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Evangelical United Brethren Church was or- 
ganized Nov. 16, 1946, at Johnstown, Pa., by a 
union of the Evangelical Church and the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ. Both these 
former communions had their beginning in Penn- 
sylvania at the time of the evangelistic movement 
of the early 19th Century. Jacob Albright was 
the founder of the Evangelical Church, and Dr. 
Philip William Otterbein was founder of the 


United Brethren Church, in 1800. Churches, 
4,952; membership, 774,190. 
Secretary, General Conference: Dr. I. L. 


Schweitzer, 115 East Benton Ave., Naperville, Ill. 


Latter-day Saints (Mormon) 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(Mormon) was organized April 6, 1830, at Fayette, 
Seneca Co., N. Y. Joseph Smith effected the or- 
ganization, six members officiating. He was the 
first president. The first gathering place was 
Kirtland, Ohio; the second, Independence, Jack- 
son County, Missouri; the third, Farr West, Mis- 
souri. Driven from Missouri, they located- in 
Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1839. 

Joseph Smith and his brother, Hyrum, were 
martyred in Carthage jail, June 27, 1844. The 
Church was driven by mob violence from Nauvoo, 
and in 1847, crossed the plains to Utah. 

Territorially, the Church is divided into stakes, 
wards, branches and missions. At the close of 1952 
there were 1,565 wards with an average member- 
ship of 750, presided over by a bishop and two 
counselors. Forty-two missions cover the territory 
outside of the organized stakes, each of which is 
presided over by a Mission President. The presiding 
authority in the Church is the First Presidency, 
consisting of the President and two counselors. 
They are assisted by twelve Apostles. David O. 
McKay is the ninth and present President. Wards 
and branches, 1,817; membership 1,123,725, lo- 
cated principally in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Neva- 
da, California and Arizona. : 

Headquarters: 47 East So. Temple St., Salt 
Lake City 1, Utah. 


Lutherans 

Lutheranism was introduced into the United 
States by Dutch colonists on Manhattan, later 
by Swedes on the Delaware, by Palatines in Penn- 
sylvania and New York, and by Salzburgers in 
Georgia. Lutheran bodies in the United States 
have a membership of 6,745,687. 

American Lutheran Church was organized in 
1930 by the merger of three groups, the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and Other 
States (1918), the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Iowa and Other States (1854), and the 
Lutheran Synod of Buffalo (1845), Churches, 
1,896; membership, 799,790. f 

Headquarters: 57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, or- 
ganized in 1860, originally was of Swedish extrac- 
tion. Churches, 1,153; membership, 494,450. 

Secretary: Dr. D. Verner Swanson, 328 Ham- 
ilton St., Geneva, Ill. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church—Organized 
in 1917 as the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America; name changed in 1946. Is a merger 
of three mid-western’ synods of Norwegian 
background with beginnings dating to 1843. Mem- 
ber of American Lutheran Conference. National 
Lutheran Conference, and Lutheran World 
Federation. Churches: 2,460; membership, 900,536. 

General Secretary: 422 So. 5th St., Minneapolis 
15, Minn. 

The Lutheran Synodical Conference of North 
America was organized in 1872 by synods which 
adhered strictly to the doctrines of the Lutheran 
Church and the historical confessions. It com- 
prises the following bodies: The Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, The Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and Other States, The Slovak 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of America, and The 
Norwegian Synod of the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, The Negro Mission is conducted 
jointly by these four bodies. Churches, 6,432; 
membership, 2,378,232. 

Address: 1403 Concordia Court, Springfield, Mo. 

The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod was or- 
ganized in 1847. It is the leader in conservative 
group among the Lutherans, with 5,395 churches; 
membership, 2,016,060. The General Organization 
and sixteen other organizations which include the 
Board of Young People’s Work, Lutheran Laymen’s 
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League, Lutheran Women’s Missionary League, the 
Walther League, Home Missions in North and 
South America, Home Missions in Europe, Foreign 
Missions, and Deaf-Mute Missions. 

Headquarters: 210 No. Broadway, St: Louis 2, Mo. 
_ United Lutheran Church in America was organ- 
ized in 1918 by uniting the General Synod, the 
General Council and the United Synod in the 
South. It is composed of congregations hbelong- 
ing to 32 constituent synods, the oldest being 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania which was organ- 
ized by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg in 1748. Con- 
gregations, 4,028; membership, 2,061,004. Head- 
quarters: President, the Rev. Franklin Clark Fry, 
D.D. Secretary, the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
D.D., 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Boards and agencies located at 231 M: 
Avenue: Board of American Missions, 
of Foreign Missions, Board of Social Missions, 
Department of Stewardship, Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement, Department of Church Architecture, 
Dept. of Press, Radio and Television. Boards and 
agencies located at 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
7, Pa., are the Board of Publication. Board of 
Parish Education, Board of Deaconess Work, 
Luther League of America, Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

Headquarters: 
16, .N. ¥. 


The Methodist Church 


The name Methodist was originally given to 
Charles and John Wesley and several other Ox- 
ford students, in 1729. It is thought that the 
term was selected due to’ the exact and ‘‘meth- 
odical’’ manner in which they performed various 
engagements which a sense of Christian duty 
induced them to undertake. The Methodist move- 
ment was carried to America in 1760 by Methodist 
emigrants from Ireland. The present organiza- 
tion of the Methodist Church began in May 1939, 
with the unification of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
and the Methodist Protestant Church. Churches, 
39,780; membership, 9,151,524, largest single Pro- 
testant body in the United States. The U. S. 
church is administered by 37 bishops. Methodist 
bodies throughout the United States have a mem- 
breship of 11,647,393. 

The supreme policy-making body is the quad- 
rennial General Conference. Principal agencies at 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 740 Rush St., Chicago, Il.; 
1908 Grand Ave. and 1001 Nineteenth Ave. So., 
Nashville 2 & 3 Tenn., and 100 Maryland Ave., 
N.E., Washington 2, D. C. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S.,-which estab- 
lished a separate existence at the time of the 
Civil War, is often called the ‘“‘Southern Church.’ 
Organized in 1861; churches, 3,776; membership, 
759,842, 

Headquarters: 341-A Ponce de Leon Ave. N.E., 
Atlanta 5, Ga. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. of A. 


Presbyterianism is a system of church govern- 
ment by presbyters, or elders, which distinguishes 
it from other forms of church government—Papal, 
Episcopal, and Congregational. John Calvin has 
been regarded as the founder of Presbyterianism. 
The body known as the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America appeared among 
the earliest colonists of America. Its first church 
was established about 1640 and its first presbytery 
in 1706. Churches, 8,313; membership, 2,581,678. 
The General Organization, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., together with Board of Chris- 
tian Education and Board of Pensions; Board of 
National Missions, and the Board of Foreign 
Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Presbyterian bodies throughout the United 
States have a membership of 3,647,966. 

Headquarters: General Assembly, Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; and General Council, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


231. Madison Ave., New York 


Protestant Episcopal Church 

A religious denomination representing the An- 
glican communion in the United States, of which 
the Church of England is the parent church. It 
was brought to America with the Jamestown 
colonists in 1607, and became autonomous and 
adopted its present name in 1789. Churches, 7,414; 
membership, 2,610,271. 

Headquarters: Presiding Bishop, The Right Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, D.D.; also President of the 
National Council, 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Secretary, House of Bishops—Dr. John H. 
Fitzgerald, 7301 Ridge Blvd., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 


The Pope’s temporal title now is: Sovereign of the State of V 
. Sovereign vot the Temporal Domains of the Holy Roman Church. 


The Pope’s spiritual titles are: Vicar of Christ, Successor 0: 
and Metropolitan of the Roman Province, Primate of Italy, 
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Chronological List of Popes 


Source: Annuario Pontificio 


of the Universal Church. 
Anti-Popes are in bold face. Anti-Popes were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders to the papal 


throne. 


Date 
Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons. 

St. Petrus 615 |St. Deusdedit I. 
St. Linus 619 |Bonifacius V. 
St. Cletus 625 |Honorius L. 
St. Clemens 640 |Severinus 
St. Evaristus 640 |Joannes IV 
St. Alexander I. 642 |Theodorus I. 
St. Sixtus I. 649 |St. Martinus I. 
St. Telesphorus 654 |St. Eugenius IL. 
St. Hyginus 657 |St. Vitalianus 
St. Pius I. 672 |Deusdedit IL. 
St. Anicetus 676 |Donus I. 
St 678 |St. Agatho 
St. Eleutherus 682 |St. Leo IL 
St. Victor I. 684 |St. Benedictus IT. 
St. Zephyrinus 685 |Joannes V. 
St. Calixtus I. 686 |Conon 
St. Hippolytus 687 |Theodorus 
St. Urbanus I. 687 |Paschalis 
St. Pontianus 687 |St. Sergius I, 
St. Anterus 701 |Joannes 
St. Fabianus 705 |Joannes VII, 
St. Cornelius 708 |Sisinnius 
Novatianus 708 |Constantinus 
St. Lucius I. 715 |St. Gregorius IT. 
St. Stephanus I. 731 |St. Gregorius IL 
St. Sixtus I. 741 |St. Zacharius 
St. Dionysius 752 |Stephanus IT. 
St. Felix I. 752 |Stephanus IT. 
St. Eutychianus 757 |St. Paulus 
St. Caius 767 |Constantinus 
St. Marceilinus 768 |Philippus 
St. Marcellus I. 708 |Stephanus IV. 
St. Eusebius 772 |Hadrianus I. 
St. Melchiades 795 |8t. Leo III, 
St. Sylvester I. 816 |Stephanus V. 
St. Marcus 817 |St. Paschalis L 
St. Julius I 824 |Bugenius IL. 
Liberius 827 |Valentinus 
Felix II 827 |Gregorius IV. 
St. Damasus I 844 |Joannes 
Ursinus 844 |Sergius IL. 
St. Siricius 47 |St. I 
St. Anastasius I 855 |Benedictus ITIL. 
St. Innocentius I. 855 |Anastasius 
St. Zosimus 58 |St. Nicolaus I, 
St. Bonifacius I. 867 |Hadrianus IT. 
Eulalius 72 |Joannes VIII, 
St. Celestinus I. 882 arino I, 
St. Sixtus ITI, 884 |St. Hadrianus IIT. 
St. Leo I. 85 |Stephanus VI. 
St. Hilarus 891 | Formosus 
St. Simplicius 96 |Bonifacius VI 
St. Felix III, (ID 896 |Stephanus VII, 
St. Gelasius I. 97 omanus 
Anastasius II, 897 |Theodorus IT, 
St. Symmachus 898 |Joannes I 

Laurentius 900 |Benedictus IV. 

(501-505) 903 |Leo V. 
St. Hormisdas 903 |Christophorus 
St. Joannes 1 904 |Sergius ITI. 
St. Felix IV. 911 |Anastasius ITI, 
Bonifacius II, 913 |Landonius 
Dioscorus 914 |Joannes X. 
Joannes IL \ 928 I. 
St. Agapetus I, 928 |Stephanus VIIL 
St. Silverius 931 |Joannes XI, 
ae 936 |Leo VII. 
Pelagius I 939 |Stephanus TX, 
Joannes IIT, 942 |Martinus II, 
Benedictus I, 946 |Agapetus IT 
Pelagius IT. 55 |Joannes XII. 
St. Georgorius I. 963 |Leo VIII 
Sabinianus 64 |Benedictus V. 
Bonitacius ITI, 965 |Joannes XIII. 


St. Bonifacius IV. 


Benedictus VI. 


Date 


ares, City. Formerly it was 


{ St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, Arch! ! 
Patriarch of the West, Supreme Pon' i 


Date 


Name of Pope Cons.| Name of Pope 


Bonifacius VU. 
Benedictus VII. 
XIV. 


Hadrianus V. 
Joannes I. 
Nicolaus ITI, 

Martinus IV. 


Bonifacius VIII. 


Apostolic Delegates to the United States 


An ‘Apostolic Delegate enjoys precedence over all ordinaries in his territ 
have been six Apostolic Delegates to the United States: HOT? eecent PORES aoe 


eee Francesco Cardinal Satolli (1893 


His Eminence Sebastianni C: 
(1896—1902). ardinal Martinelli, 


His Eminence Diomede Cardin ; 
(bee catay. EY al Falconio, O.F.M. 


Innocentius XL 
Alexander VIII. 
Innocentius XII, 
Clemens XI. 
Innocentius XIII, 
Benedictus XIII, 
Clemens XII. 
Benedictus XTV. 
Clemens XIII, 


a, Eminence Giovanni Cardinal Bonzano (1911 
His Eminence Pietr - 
Gg ‘o Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi 


His Excellency Most Rey. Amleto Gi 
gnani, Titular Bishop of Laodicea A933 ray 


Roman : Catholic Hierarchy 


Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington 1, y. Cc. 


tholic Church is} The Pontiff is, in orders, a Richop! His e 
Eugenio Pacelli, | siastical title is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop 

born at Rome, 3° isi6, ordained Priest Rome and Vicar of Jesus Christ; Successor of | ot St 
Apri 2, 1899, consecrated ves, by Benedict Peter, Prince of the Apostles; Supreme Pontiff 
May 13, 1917, proclaimed cardinal, Di ber 36 16, the Universal Church; Patriarch of the 
1929, and Secretary of State, February 7, 1930; | Primate of Italy; Archbishop and Metropolita’ 
elected Pope as successor of Pius XI, March 2, 1939: | the Roman Province; Sovere fen of the State of 
crowned March 12, 1939. Vatican City. 


Name | Office or Dignity 


Na- |Yearof| Year 
tionality Birth | Chosen 


CARDINAL BISHOPS 


Eugene Tisserant..........|Bishop of Ostia and Porto and Santa Rufina; : 
Dean of the Sacred College; Secretary of the + ae 
Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church|French. . 1884 7; 1936 — 
Clemente Micara...... ... |Bishop of Velletri; Vicar General of Rome! |Italian. 1879 1946 
Giuseppe Pizzardo..... ....-|Bishop of Albano; Prefect of the Sacred Con- > ae 
egation of Seminaries: Secretary of the 
acred Congregation of the Holy Office... |Italian....| 1877 1937. 
Benedetto Aloisi Masella....|/Bishop of Palestrina; Pro-Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation of Sacraments. . .|Italian....| 1879 | 1946 — 
Adeodato G. Piazza........ Bishop of Sabina and Poggio Mirteto, Secre- ne 
tary of the Sacred Cong. of the Consistory Italian....| 1884 19370 
Federico Tedeschini........|Datary of the Pope; tid bes: end scene a 


of the Basilica of St. Peter. : . Italian. 1873 |, 1933 
CARDINAL PRIESTS ‘= 
hl Arenbianey ot the ee of St. Mary Major ee 1865 @ 
.|Arebbishop of Malines.............0..000. 1874 1927 
Archbishop of Seville e A eee Rts oo Spanish. 1880 1927 : 
ot Battista » Montini Archbishop of Milan............ iis. worchesreete Italian. 1897 1954 
Patriarch of Lisbon.......- ....+: Baeeette Portuguese! 1888 | 1929 
A EMOMOD OF LANG or iar jeloreiain sale egnremusverny os penttace French,...| 1884 1930 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the 3 
Fropasatlos of the Faith. s........00a.0-- Italian,...} 1872 1933 4 
.|Archbishop of Turin. ..............-.00-05 Italian, ... 1876 1933 «5 
.|Arehbishop of Florence. ..........0eeeeees Italian....]/ 1872 1933 i 
Archbishop of Vienna....... .../Austrian,,. 1875 1933 ¥ 
i. .|Patriarch of Antioch......- ..|Syrian,...| 1879 1935 : 
Archbishop of Buenos Aires. Argentinian} 1880 1935 
hbishop of Lyoms............. French 1880 1937 . 
Gregory Peter XV Agagianian| Patriarch of Cilicia of the Armenians Armenian..| 1894 1946 
Edward A. Mooney........ Archbishop of Detroit............. American. . 1882 1946 
Jules Saliége . --|Archbishop of Toulouse .-|French....} 1870 1946 
James C. McGuigan ..-|Arehbishop of Toronto......... . .|Canadian. . 1894 1946 
Samuel A. Stritch . -|Archbishop of Chicago..............+..06. American..| 1887 1946 q 
Emile Roques. ...........-. Archbishop of Rennes..........-..++e+s0-- French.... 1880 1946 i 
John de Jong ......ceeeese Archbishop of Utrecht. ..............2-005 Dutch.... 1885 1946 a 
Carlos Carmelo de * 
Vasconcellos Motta...... Archbishop of Sao Paolo... ....esseeeeeaee Brazilian, .| 1890 1946 
Norman Gilroy....... .|Archbishop of Sydney............e0eeeeees ‘Australian.| 1896 1946 
Francis J. Spellman........ Archbishop of New Mork ie oman ASER ag American..}| . 1889 1946 ; 
Jose M. Caro Rodriguez. .../Archbishop of Santiago..... Sco Paauenddr Chilean....] 1866 -} 1946 P 
Teodosio C. de Gouveia... ..|Archbishop of Laurencao Marques.......... Portuguese] 1889 1946 . Z 
Giacomo de Barros Camara..|Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro.............. Brazilian, .}| 1894 1946 _ 
Enrique Pla y Deniel....... Archbishop of Toledo. ............eeeeeee- Spanish...| 1876 1946 a 
Emanuel Arteaga y . 
Betancourt we Archbishop of Havana Cuban,....} 1879 1946 3 
Josef Frings........ . |Are Pur, ..|German...| 1887 1946 b 
Bernard W. Griffin. . 3 English....| 1899 1946 4 
Joseph Mindszenty c Hungarian.| 1892 1946 = 
Ernesto Ruffini. . 5 I ..|Italian....] 1888 1946. PF 
Antonio Prk te ; ri ..|Argentinian| 1889 1946 me 
Thomas Tien. le eae z ae sine gear hinese,..| 1890 1946 *S 
Iso Costantini. .|Secretary of the Sacre Sa ets ion for the a 
i I Gf the Walth 0. hiv. soos Italian,. 1876 1953 oe 
Augusto Alvaro da Silva....|Archbishop of San Salvador in Bahia...-.... Brazilian. 1876 1953 | t 
Gaetano Cicognani......... Prefect of Sacred Cong. of Rites............ Italian....} 1881 1953 ; 
? elo G. Roncalli......... Patriarch of Ventloe), <3. occ). sete fe cers cielo s Italian....] 1881 1953 wa 
y Valerio Valeri............. Prefect of the Sacred Cong, for Religious....jItalian....} 1883 1953 
: Pietro Cirlach. . 3 5.fi. cess Prefect of Sacred Cong. of Council........ Italian....| 188% 1953 & 
j Maurice Feltin............ Archbishop oF Parigty. vis)... .ci.o sss. 2 eee French....| 1883 1953 ‘ 
Marcello Mimmi........... Archbishop of Naples..............-...04- Italian ... 1882 1953 mS 
Carlos Maria Ge la Torre... .|/Archbishop of Quito. .............0..e0ees Ecuadorean| 1873 1953 
; Aloysius Sterinac.......... Archbishop of Zagreb... 2... ke ecw endo Yugo-Slav.} 1898 1953 
: Georges Grente............ Archbishop-Bishop of Le Mans............. French 1872 1953 
Giuseppe Siri.............. Archbishop of sano DIA) NE ICSI AE Cy oe Italian....] 1906 1953 
ION EP AMON ij cnn 8 aoe iy Archbishop of Armagh,.................4.. Irish’, sc sise 1882 1953 
James Francis McIntyre. ...|Archbishop of Los Meee b Ration ea oe American..| 1886 1953 
Giacomo Lercaro.......... Archbishop of Bologna.................4.- Italian....} 1891 1953 
Stefan Wyszynski.......... Archbishop of Gniezno and Warsaw........ Polish. .... 1901 1953 
Benjamin de Arriba y Castro|Archbishop of Tarramgona................. Spanish...| 1886 1953 
Fernando Quiroga y Palacios|Archbishop of Santiago de NCP mleetee: ../Spanish. .. 1900 1953 
Paul-Emile Leger.......... Archbishop of Montreal. Canadian..}| 1904 1953 
Cristanto Luque........... Archbishop of Bogota... Colombian.| 1889 1953 
Valerian Gracias........... Archbishop of Bombay -|Indian....} 1900 1953 
Joseph Wendel............ Archbishop of Mantel and Freising ..1(German...! 1901 1953 
CARDINAL DEACONS “ 
Mal. 2.2 ews .../President of the Pontifical Commission for : ‘ 
eases the Government of the Vatican City......|Italian.... 1874 1935 
- Giovannl Mercati......... LS and AS of the cauree cre Italian. ... 1866 1936 
ttaviani...... ....{Pro-Secretary of the Supreme Sacre ‘on- 
a piede gregation of the Holy Office............. Italian....1 1890 1953 


The College of Cardinals 
The College of Cardinals, when complete, is made up of 70 members, of whom ordinarily, 6 are 
Cardinal-Bishops, 50 are Cardinal-Priests, and 14 are Cardinal-Deacons. The College is the Senate of 
the Roman Church. The Cardinals advise the Pope and elect his, successor. The Cardinal-Bishops take 
their titles from the Suburban Sees of Rome. 
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Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the United States 


postolic Delegation, Washington 1, D. C. 
Apostolic Deleeeie te a tee PGnited States Archbishop ees Giovanni Cicognani- 


712 

Sa renting Cons. |, 
Pattimore Nene enels Sebastian (AUX. } 121954 
Boston, Mass......Richard J. Cushing....... 939 


Eric F. Maokensiet Aux: yi 
J Sreuey Ppoue Oe (ase 11954 

hicag +. +...Samuel A, ee 
ae Bernara J. Shell (Aux). *1928 


CESES 
Archbishops 
.J......Thomas A. Boland. ....... 
Bieeeigei oe Gain eg ee | (Aux.) 1954 
New Orleans, La. ge pag Ce SA 


New York, N. Y.. . Francis 
Donohue (Aux.), 


O'Brien (Abp.)-1934 (aux), 1948; Fulton J. Sheen (Aux), 1951; Edward 
Cincinnati, aga’ a Mier he Soest 1931 . Dargin (Aux.), 1953; J. (Aux.), 
Ciatenss Issenmann (Aux.). ane a 1934 
Denver, Colo. . Urban J. Vehr.......--.- 1931 || Omaha, Nebr. . Gerald [ae ayn ene es 
Detroit, Mich... ...dward A. Mooney, Card.. 1926 Philadelphia, Pa.. +Jonn nF. O'Hara: jue 
: “*"*"""AlexanderM. Zaleski (Aux.) 1950 Fs tebormick (aux. 
Henry Donnelly (Aux.). 954 peat M. McShea (Aux). 1952 
ohn A. Donovan (Aux). 1954 Porasd: Oreg.....Ed Seg tras oward...... 
Dubuaue, Iows.....Henry P. Rohlman....... 927 Mo......Josep) San ont er 
: Leo Binz (Co-ad)........ 1942 Leo C. Byrne (Aux.)...... 
eee aes FAVE Vieigcarg« 1951 o, Heltng tee 
Hartford, Conn... .Henry J. O’Brien........- 1940 || St. Paul, Minn,... Sonn Saige aa _ : 
John F. Hackett aes -1952 James J. as (Aux.).. ..194 
Kansas City, Kan...Edward J. Hunkeler...... 1945||San Antonio, Tex.. .Robert E. Lucey......... 1934 
Indianapolis. Ind. ,:Paul C. Schulte....,..... Hs! San Francisco, Calif. John J; Mitty « see neg 
Angi A. MelIntyre ames 
18 eles. Clit ee casi eae Merlin Leppert ns (Aux)... “1980 
(ears Manning (Aux.)..1946|| Sante Fe. N. Mex.. eh byrne. 
Louisville, Ky John A. cores Marivctae rates 923 || Seattle, Wash...... omas A. Connolly... =A “1939 
mies om sAlbert. G- Meyer .....0.05 +5 1946 || Washington, D. C. “Patrick A. O'Boyle....... 948 
Milwaukee, Wis....Roman ‘Atle sii ¢Aux,)...1940 “John McNamara (Aux.). . .1928 
Bishops "DIOCESES Bishops ras 
cis D. Gleeson Marauette, Mich. ..Thomas L. Noa..........19 
Albany, NC Y William A. Scully Mobile, Ala....... “Thomas Toolen. |. 22222211927 
‘Alexandria, Charles P. Greco 46|| Monterey-Fresno, 
Altoona, Pa.. ity Guitoylencte.,.'iiecie Calif <5. eee Aloysius J. Willinger... .. - 1929 
Amarillo, Tex Lawrence J. FitzSimon Nashville, Tenn.,.. William L. Adrian........ 1936 
Austin, Texas. Louis J. Reicher Natchez, Miss. . .. >Richard-©. Gerow.......-. 1924 
Bah aes ..+».--Paul Leonard Hag: 50||Norwich, Conn... Bernard J. Flanagan...... 1953 
Baker HAR Hee ase Francis P. 2. Leipsig Ogdensburg, N- a, F. Kellenberg........- 1953 
oma iy an 
Beeville, i: ae C-Vinesnt G. G. “Taylor, Abbot .1925||_ Tulsa, Okla... ... Eugene J. McGuinness. . . - 1937 
Pumerck. 2 Ne .Lambert A. Hoch......... 2||Owensboro, K: . Francis R. Cotton........ 
Boise, Idaho......- Edward Kelly........-- 28 Paterson, N. J...... ames A. McNulty....... lear 
Bcaconort: Gann: . Lawrence J. Shehan...... 1945)| Peoria, Tll........-. ~ Cousing, 3 aese 1952 
Brooklyn, N. Y.....Thomas E. Molloy (Abp.) .1920|| Pittsburgh, Pa...... John F. Dearden. ... 2... 
Raymond A.Kearney(Aux. }1935 Coleman/F. Carroll (Aux.).1953 
John J. ne (Aux.). .1952||Ponee, P. R........ James Edward McManus. . Seed 
Buffalo, N, ¥..... edonepl HH, Burkes oc ahs 1943]| Portland, Maine....Joseph BE, McCarthy...... 193: 

j Teo R. Sinith Tate aoe 1982 Daniel J. Feeney (Co-ad.). 1846 
Burlington, Vt..... Edward F. Ryan......... 1945 etovidense, R. L.... Russell R. MeVinney.,....194 
Camden, N. J B. J. Eustace. .... 1938}|Pueblo, Colo. ...... J. C. Wiliging. . 5... waeeawk 2 
Charleston, S. .. John J. Russell. 1950|| Raleigh, N. C...... eens 8. Waters. ..- 5.2.5 1945 
Cheyenne, Wyo....Hubert M. Newell. . 1947 mes J. Navagh.. 

Cleveland, Ohio. ...Edward F. Hoban (Ab 921 Bape Ane ie ae Willan T. McCart 

Floyd L. Begin (Aux.). . ..1947 3 Robt. J. Dwyer.. 

John Krol Qux) sisiefate vines mee ~ Jovepnt Bog (a tees 

1 , Ohio. ... Michael J. Ready........ osep) odges (Aux 

Sgn Edw. G. Hettinger (Aux.) .1942||Rochester, N. Y.... James BE, Kearney. . 1932 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Mariano S. Garriga,...... 1936 Lawrence Casey (At 1953 
Covington, Ky..... William T. Mulloy,...... 1945||Rockford, Ill....... Raymond Hillinger . 
Crookston, Minn., . Francis J. Schenk. ......- ae Sacramento, Calif... Robert J. een he 
Dallas-Ft. Worth. ..Joseph P. Lynch......... 1911||Saginaw, Mich... .- Stephen 8. Woznicsi. 


Dg K, Scomeantpe) tae 
A. Dangimayr (Aux.) 


Davenport. Iowa... Ralph L. Jee Bao 1933 
Des Moines, Towa. . Edward CG. Daly......... 1948 
Dodge City, Kan...John B, Franz........... 1951 
Duluth, Minn...... Thomas A. Welch........ 1926 
Hl Pago, Tex....... 8. M. Metzger. .......... ee 
LRU PEEA OM yt onerousltcée' a's J. M. Gannon (Abp.)...... 1918 


Edward P. McManaman a Br 


Evansville, Ind..... Henry J. Grimmelsman. . . 194 
Fall River, Mass....James Louis Connolly..... 1945 
Fargo, N. Dak..... | Aloysius J. Muench (Abp.) . 1935 
Leo F. Dworschak (Aux.)..1946 
Fort Wayne, Ind...John F. Noll (Abp.)...... 1920 
Leo A. Pursley (Aux,) . 1950 
Gallup, N. Mex. ...Bernard Espelage. . 1940 


Galveston, Tex.,...Wendelin J. Nold . 
Grand Isl., Nebr... .John L. Paschang . 
Grand Rapids, Mich, Allan J. Babcock. 
Great Falls, Mont. . William J. Condon 


Green Bay. Wis....Stanislaus V. Bona... .. |! 932 
John Be Greilinger (Aux.) . 1949 
Pee, Pa.....Hugh L MAD acest bis isin sues 936 
USI Me teteversiasj exh ipolancia’ ESUMEOTEBOE. .1945 
eeburg,. F PB tis George L, Leech.......... 35 
Helena, Mont...... Joseph M. Glimore Rosia bikes 1936 
Honolulu, Hawaii...James J. Sweeney........ 1941 
sollet, TU, oo... ee artin D. ps ei +..1949 
Juneau, Alaska. !!): Robert D. O’Flanagan....1951 
Kansas City, oe -Edward J. Hunkeler...... 1945 
Kansas City, Mo...Edwin V. O’Hara (Abp.) . .1930 
Joseph M. Marling (Aux.) .194 
La Crosse, Wis,.... John P. Treacy.s)) yes oa hc 1945 
Lafayette, pad. Pie Joho G. Bennett..... ee 1945 
Lafayette, La......J. B. geanmard.. 1/1 2°°". 918 
M. Schexnayder (Aux,)....1951 
Lansing, Mich...... Joseph H. Albers......... 1931 
Lineoln, Nebr... Louis B. Kucera......... 1930 
Little Rock, Ark A.L. Pletcher. c2:5 hse 940 
adison, Wis. . . William P. O’Connor..... 1942 
Manchester, N. H.. .Mathew F. Brady . . 1938 


Salina. Kansas 


Frank A, Thill 


St. Augustine, Fla, . Joseph Hurley (Abp.) eae 
Thomas J J. McDonough (Aux. 1 bay 
St. Cloud, Minn,.,.P. W. Bartholome........ 
St. Joseph, Mo..... Charles H. LeBlo! nd. 1933 
John P. Cody (Co-ad).. .1947 
Salt Lake C., Utah. Duane G. Hunt. ......... 937 
Joseph Lennox Rederat Sage 1951 
San Diego, ie .Charles F. Buda oisteemigal oo 
San Juan, P. R. sJames. Davis. .i.edeciewce an 
Savannab-A¢lanta, G, P. 0’ Hara ( cap) hither 
Ga. Francis EB. a yiae Aux.).. 1949 
Scranton, Pa....... Jerome D. Hannan....... see 
enry Klonowski See . 1943 
Sioux City, Iowa. . .d sep M. Mueller. . 94? 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. : William O. BYAdY i. ene 1939 
Spokane, Wash. Charles Wer oy oa 92 


Springfield, Ill...... 
Springfield, Mass... 
Steubenville Ohio. 
Superior, Wis.. 
Syracuse, N. ¥... 
Toledo, Ohio... 
Trenton, N, an 
Tucson, “Ariz. . 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


932 
Dole (Aux.).. aeee 
Ruthenian diocese (1) Daniel Ivancho Ba 1936 


William R. ‘Arnold 
mes H. Griffiths 


Ruthenian diocese (i) C. Bohachevsky (Abp.) . 


.1925 
A. Senyshyn (Aux.), 1942 


aah Rage hs ah eho S 2 ii sees epee Whots,4) PY 
Roman Catholic Statistics for the United States, 1954 _ 
Source: Official Catholic Directory, copyright 1954, by P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
All of the data in the tables, including population, are for the archdioceses and the dioceses name@. 


_ Archdioceses ; : 

- Dioceses, Cler-|Chur-| Chil- | Catholic Dioceses, Cler-|Chur- 
Vicariates- - h dren Vicariates- gy | ches 
Apostolic Attend. Apostolic 


Archdioceses 


Baltimore.. .. 347,615 Harrisburg..... 208 
ena 
verte 1,426,319 |FHonolulu...:. 1] 134 
Ra ey 2 h 1,815,976 Joliet . Berta 307 
375,000 WNCRUT a oie 
a Kan. City, Mo. 260 
mek, BYES ite 145,829 La Grosse. 3 325 
etroit....... 1,075,000 ayette, Ind.. 
Dubuque..... 161,654 || paiayeules LA -ot gee 
Hartford....:. 608,428]|Lincoln........ 153 
Indianapolis. . $47,000) Little Bote cel ade 
Kan.City,Kan. 82,550||Manchester... . 
Los Angeles... 984,370 arauette seen 
Louisville. .... 139,097 | Monterays 
Milwaukee... 494,241 Fresno...... 
Newark....... 1,123,607|| Nashville. . 
New Orleans. 516,105 Ebaicd a 3 
New York.. ... 1,361,170||Ogdensburg... . 
Omaha....... 432)531)| noms 
Philadelphia. . 1,250,469||Owensboro..... 
Portland, Ore. 112,497 e 
St. Louis..... 475,000 Pitisburgh ee 
St. Paul,..... 393,009||Eortand, Me. 
San Antonio.. 300,187||Drovin ee 
a San Francisco. 8$25,000||Raleigh....... 
Santa Fe...... 240,000|| Rapid City. . .. 
Seattle....... 185,000||Richmond..... 


210,318 Rochester...... 


Sia S Spokane....... 
Foes 2||Springfield, Tl.. 
y Cheyenne...... 4 30 5,71 5 Springfield, 
Cleveland..... 2 Mass........ 
Corpus Christi. iS) MOPAz ieee ons 
Covington..... 0}  ~-72,000)|Syracuse....... 
Crookston..... 8,538]  32,935|/Toledo........ 


9 
Davenport.,...;} 215) 125); 18,212) | 76,585||Tucson........ 
Des Moines... 10, Wheeling...... 
Dedge City.... Wichita....... 
Duluth? 56... 


Evansville. .... 3 62,726||Yakima....... 3 5,8 31,500 
Fail River..... 9 Youngstown... 200,000 r 
: Belmont Abbey. 5 849 855 i 

Byzantine Rite, 320,013 
'5||Pittsburgh : 

(Greek Rite) . 6 1 316,453 

; V.A. of Alaska. 1,8 10,500 

52,47: Total, 1954. , |45,451/15,914|5,900,569| 31,648,424 


231,496 
Greensburg 181,575 Total, 1953. .|45,222|15,802|5,436,959|, 30,425,015 


*Cities and dioceses of the same name do not have the same areas and in some cases the popula- 
tion of the diocese is greater than that of the city of the same name because of its greater area. 
The first 26 dioceses listed above are archdioceses; dioceses 106 including one Vicariate-Apostolic. 
dinals 4 (Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles and New York); Archbishops number 29; Bishops 166; 
Abbots 36. Thete are 379 with 33,448 students; 250 colleges with 210,920 students; 1,536 high schools, 
diocesan and pennies with 375,099 students; 830 private high schools with 227,900 students; 8,493 ~ 


mtary schools arochial with 2,992,318 students; 541 elementary schools private with 91,243 
Sidente ‘veachers tte dioceses 123,015; 332 orphanages and infant asylums with 58,007 dependent 
children; 790 general hospitals, 132 special hospitals, 8,276,261 patients treated annually; 290 homes 
for aged. Converts in the last year numbered 116,696. 

iocese of New York, including the boroughs Diocese of Brooklyn, including the boroughs of 
erent ottan: Bronx and Richmond, and 7 coun- pibelaiy es and Queens, and Nassau and Suffolk 
ties of eastern New York. Students, Coileges and | counties: Students, Colleges and universities, 7,055; 
universities, 16,372; parochial and private high | parochial and private high schools, 25,343; paro~ 
schools, 35,473; parochial and private elementary | chial and private elementary schools, 174,336. 
schools, 137,050. Public school pupils attending | Public school pupils attending classes in religious 
classes in religious instruction, 68,177. instruction, 110,983. 


ar 
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Canonization of Pope Pius X 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference 


the National Catholic Welfare Conference Was 
Riceciced (1919) as a common agency acting meres 
the bishops to promote the welfare of the Catho! ve 
aloes rated Caneees camitying “poordinating 
ora purp' 
le of the United States 
organizing the Catholic peop! d 


in ks of education. ‘are, 
aid “and 0} ivities.”” The Conference com- 


act : 

prises the following departments and siriaintass ey, 

tive—Bureaus maintained: Informa ; 

Contraternit of Christian Doctrine, Publications, 
Business and Auditing. 

Youth—Facilitates exchange ee information Te- 


gard) the philosophy, organiza’ ns and program 
lic th organizations; promotes 
the National {Batholie Youth Gouncil, the federa‘ 


agency for all existing, epeecred Catholic yout! 
: tacts and evaluates national govern- 
jental and. non-governmental youth organizations 
and youth servicing organizations. mmeeet 
Divisions: Statistics ‘orma- 
eget rate Registration, Library, Educational 
Liaison and Exchange of Persons. a or 
ress—Serves the Catholic press in 
States and abroad with regular news, features, 
edi biographical, and editorial 
texts, supplements and 
Sreirations; and a weekly Radio-Television news- 
script. 
jal Action—Covers the fields of Industrial 
metetions. International Affairs, Family Life, Civic 
Education, Social Welfare and Health and Hos- 


pitals. 

Legal—Serves as a clearing house of information 
on Federal, State and local legislation, and when 
requested represents Catholic interests before 
federal executive offices. 


Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 


La gen. 


cil of Catholic Men and the National Counc: 
Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. 
headquarters permanent secretariats in the in- 
terests of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
tion through some 14,500 affiliated societies— 
national, state, diocesan, district, local and parish; 
also through units of the councils in many of the 
dioceses. 

The N. C. ©. M. sponsors the weekly nation- 
wide radio Catholic Hour over the NBC network. 
The Christian in Action over the ABC Network 
and the Catholic Hour over NBC-TV. It publishes 
“Catholic Men,’’ a monthly news magazine as 
well as pamphlets and booklets on the work of 
NCCM. 


The NCCW makes Seg rrenone for programs and 
speakers through its ‘‘Monthly Message to Affili- 
ated Organizations. 

The National Council of Catholic Nurses is 
closely associated with NCCW and NCWC Bureau 
of Health and Hospitals. The program of the 
NCCN is the personal santification of the lives 
of its members and the inculcation of Christian 
principles in the field of health and nursing. 


hepa, Hae Pierre creer s 
migr tion and citi- 
S i aoe here the Church and its 


, espec Ww! 
ae are involved. 


annual Bishops’ 
foreign relie 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


ch 
quarters. and missia Sai om 
communit: oners 
field; ts Catholic agencies in the U. S. to 
contact Catholic missionaries. 


erence—) 
. el Cardinal Stritch, Francis 
dinal Mooney, Samu ae 


Car eliman, and James Fran al 
Melntyre. Most Rev. 1 J. Alter, Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, Chairman; Most Rev. Patrick A. 
O’Boyle, Archbis! of Vi = 


cisco, Chairman Youth Dearie Most Rev. 
Michael J. Ready, viata of Columbus, Chairman 

ent; Most Rev. Patrick A. 
Chairman 


Officers at National Headquarters, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Was mn 5, D. C.—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, general secretary. and 
vey ee Msgr. Paul F. Tanner, assistant general 
secretary. 


In addition to the above named departments, 
the general body of the bishops maintains the 
following Special Committees: American Board of 
Catholic Missions, Esopas sete of the Faith, Con- 
fraternity of Christian trine, Seminaries, 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Polish 
Relief, Spanish Speaking, Welfare Emergency and 
Relief Committee, Committee for Montezume 
Seminary, Committee on Motion Pictures, Na- 
tional Organization for Decent Literature; Mexican 
Seminary, Military Service Legislation; North 
American College at Rome, Pope’s Peace Plan, 
and Catholic Migrants. 


Canonization of Pope Pius X 


Canonization of Pope Pius X was formally pro- 
claimed before the great door of St. Peter’s 
Church in Rome May 30, 1954, by Pope Pius XII, 
who had sat as a member of the Roman curia 
under Pius X. The proclamation was made in a 
ceremonial attended by 45 cardinals, 400 arch- 
bishops, bishops and representatives of foreign 
states, and a populace that crowded the piazza. 
The Pope ordained that Aug. 20 would be the 
new saint’s day. Pius X died in 1914. His body, 
in a brilliantly lighted glass coffin, was carried 
next day from St. Peter’s to the church of St. 
Maria Maggiore, where it remained for a week. 


On, June 12, 1954, Pope Pius XII again ap- 
peared before the great door of St. Peter’s and 
proclaimed the canonization of five saints: Maria 
Crocifissa di Rosa, founder of the order of - the 
Servants of Charity, who died in 1855; Gaspare 
de Bufalo, founder of Missionaries of the Most 
Precious Blood, who died in 1837 in a cholera 
plague he was fighting; Pierre Louis-Marie Chanel, 
Marist missionary slain by natives on the island 
of Futuna in the Pacific in 1841; Giuseppe Pigna- 
telli, who reestablished the Society of Jesus 
in Italy in the 18th century, and Domenico Savio, 
a blacksmith’s son, who died at 14 when his re- 
ligious fervor had overtaxed his strength. 


— 


‘Bible Society Book Distribution 


According to the report of the American Bible 
Society, 450 Park Ave., New York, made public in 
1954, the organization distributed in 1953 a total 
of 15,149,993 books in 144 languages and 28 addi- 
tional characters in the following categories: 
Bibles, 840,419; testaments, 1,448,736; portions, 
12,860,838. The society distributes books in over 
40 countries and prints them in the United States, 
Mexico, Latin America, the Near East and the 
Far East. In the United States alone Bibles were 
distributed in 81 languages. 


Of the society’s total distribution, 9,726,391 
volumes were distributed in, the United States, 
which exceeded the domestic circulation of any 
former year. In foreign distribution, Brazil led 
with 824,035 volumes, Korea second with an esti- 
mated 750,000 and Bg bea third with 541,294. 
The society’s work for the blind exceeded ‘that of 
Boe Eun seen ashe epee ee of 51,748 em- 
10S: volumes in braille and other systems, and 
talking book records. The societ: opened a new 


agency in Liberia, its first in Africa, south of the 
Sahara desert. 


eS 


exe 7 cg RE 
eae eee Ce ee 
The Am 


lanta, Ga.; Midwestern, Walker L. 
Francisco, Calif. ; 


_The American National Red Cross is one of 71 
similar societies throughout the world. It was 
founded in 1881, with Clara Barton as its first 
president. It. operates under a congressional charter 
granted in 1905. Its governing body is a 50- 
member Board of Governors, of whom 30 are 
elected by the chapters, 8 appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and 12 elected by the 
Board itself as members-at-large. There are 3,700 
local chapters and 4,000 branches. The society is 
supported by popular subscriptions to annual 
fund campaigns. In 1953 contributions totaled 


g the fiscal year 1952-53 the Red Cross 
aided 25,200 families in 319 disaster relief opera- 
tions in 45 states, Alaska, and 3 insular chapters. 
Total disaster expenditures were $6,700,000. 

Red Cross field directors serve at military in- 
stallations and military hospitals; 2,700 Red Cross 
representatives now serve the armed forces in the 
United States and overseas. At 74 Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration offices they give a wide variety of 
services to veterans. Red Cross volunteer workers 
assist the staffs of 170 VA hospitals and centers 
in serving patients. 


BLOOD COLLECTION PROGRAM 


From January through December 1953, the Red 
Cross turned over to the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation 5,785,400 cc. of gamma globulin which is 
used for the prevention and modification of 
measles, infectious hepatitis, and, more recently, 
the paralytic effects of poliomyelitis. The Red 
Cross Blood Program in 1953 collected an average 
of 145,000 donations per month; this blood was 
being furnished to 3,500 hospitals throughout the 
country. On June 1, 1954, there were 45 regional 
eenters and 100 mobile units collecting blood for 
the Red Cross. 

The home nursing program instructs homemak- 
ers in simple nursing skills; the aim of the pro- 


. erican National Red Cross 
_. National Headquarters: 17th and D Sts., N.W., Washington 13, D. C. 


Honorary President—The President of the United States. Chairman—E. Roland Harriman, New York, — 
N. Y. President—Ellsworth Bunker, New York, N. Y. Secretary—Harold W. Starr, Wachee ee 
Area Managers—Eastern, Harold B. Nearman, Alexandria, Va.; I ‘ 
Millner, St. 


@ 


Southeastern, W. W. Jefferson, <A’ 
Louis, Mo.; Pacific, Sam B. Montgomery, S 


a prime factor in preventing accidents. Red Cros: 

Colne in abe a, bud ti lifesaving, and th 

handling of small craft are given to help lessen 

are annual toll of 
eaths. 


out the country is now over 19,000,000. Throug 
college activities the Red Cross promotes studen 
interest in community, national, and internation: 


societies. . 


Volunteers are the backbone of the American — 
Red Cross. Numbering 1,600,000, they serve as 
chapter officers and board members; as instructors 


of Red Cross courses; in the organized Service 
Groups (Arts and Skills, Canteen, Entertainment 
and Supply, Gray Lady, Motor, Production, Social 


Aide); and in many other capacities. ~ 
INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 


There are two international Red Cross organiza- 
tions: the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, a committee of Swiss citizens, founded in 
1863; and the League of Red Cross Societies, a 
igtendtion of the national societies, founded in 

Under the Geneva Conventions the International 
Committee of the Red Cross acts as a neutral in- 


termediary between warring nations and gives — 


aid to prisoners of war. Another function of the 
committee is to protect the principles of the Red 
Cross movement. The League of Red Cross So- 
cieties promotes cooperation, program develop- 
ment, and mutual help among the Red Cross 
societies of the world. 


The National Jewish Welfare Board 


National Office: 145 E. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 


The National Jewish Welfare Board (JWB) is 
the agency created by the American Jewish com- 
munity in 1917 to serve the religious, welfare and 
morale needs of Jewish personnel in the_U.S. 
Armed Forces and Veterans Administration Hos- 
pitals. : 

Through a merger with the National Council of 
Young Men’s Hebrew and Kindred Associations, 
founded in 1913, JWB in 1921 also became the 
national association of Jewish Community Centers 
and YM-YWHAs. JWB is also a founder and the 
American member of the World Federation of 
YMHAs and Jewish Community Centers, which in- 
troduced the.Center movement in Israel and en- 
couraged its srowth and development in other 
parts of the democratic world.. Since the 1940s, 
JWB has been the sponsor of the Jewish Book 
Council of America and the National Jewish 
Music Council, coordinators of Jewish Book Month 
and Jewish Music Festival. JWB is also the spon- 
sor of the National Jewish Youth Conference, 
which represents local and regional Jewish youth 
and young adult councils. Through its Jewish 
Center Lecture Bureau, JWB books hundreds of 
speakers and artists annually to further adult 
Jewish educational activities. 

In serving Jews in the Armed Forces and vet- 
erans hospitals, JWB operates through three divi- 
sions. The Commission on Jewish Chaplaincy, 
representing the Conservative, Orthodox and Re- 
form Rabbinate, is authorized to recruit, ecclesi- 
astically endorse and serve all military Jewish 
chaplains. At the end of 1954 there were 100 full- 
time Jewish chaplains on duty at 49 overseas areas 
and in the United States, and 235 more serving 
part-time in the U. S. 

The Armed Services Division, manned by a pro- 
fessional field staff and 10,000 volunteers organized 


into 225 community-wide Armed Services Com- 
mittees, organizes recreational programs, cultural 
activities, home hospitality and holiday and Sab- 
bath observances. This division also provides 
religious supplies and literature and kosher food 
for Jewish chaplains. The Women’s Organizations’ 
Division, an alliance of 9 national Jewish women’s 
organizations, provides gift packages to chaplains 
overseas and to hospitalized veterans in this 
country. Service to remote camps and hospitals is 
provided on a non-sectarian basis. As a member 
agency of USO, JWB operates a number of USO 
clubs in the U. S. and conducts a club at Balboa 
in the Canal Zone. 

As the national association of Jewish Com- 
munity Centers, JWB provides field service, pro- 
gram materials and technical consultative services, 
trains and recruits professional personnel and 
maintains a building-bureau and camping depart- 
ment for its 351 affiliated Jewish Community Cen- 
ters and YM-YWHAs. These Centers serve not 
only their own 525,000 members, who range in age 
from 3 to 83, but hundreds of thousands of others 
through community-wide cultural, recreational, 
camping and youth programs. Combined Center 
operating expenditures are $14,000,000; investments 
in buildings, $57,000,000; and annual aggregate 
attendance, 12,000,000. Celebration of the Center 
movement’s centennial began in Oct. 1953 and was 
climaxed at JWB’s biennial convention in Cleve- 
land, April 8-11, 1954. The first Center was founded 
in Baltimore in 1854. 

During the year, JWB began gearing its program 
planning to the 1954 observance of the Tercen- 
tenary of Jewish settlement in America, which 
began in the fall of the year. Jointly with the 
American Jewish Tercentenary Committee, it or- 
ganized a variety of cultural services and projects 
of value to groups taking part. 


gram is to train one member of every family to. : 
.meet emergencies and safeguard family health, — 
Safety Services emphasizes safety education as 


accidental injuries and 
Junior Red Cross enrollment in schools through- : 


Red Cross programs. The American Red Cross 
also provides material aid in foreign disasters and 
offers program assistance to foreign Red Cross 


Welfare Aide, Staff Aide and Volunteer Nurse’s ~ 
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Religion—YWCA; YMCA; Salvation Army; Volunteers 


Se eee ONE oe ee ee 
The Young Women’s Chrisfian Association; 100 Years Old 


The Young Women’s Christian Assn. was 
founded in London in 1855 by a group of Christian 
women who met as a prayer circle and determined 
to improve the conditions of working girls by 
providing decent housing and good food for those 
living away from home. In 1858 the first Ameri- 
can YWCA was started in Boston; it adopted the 
English program and added classes in adult edu- 
cation, recreation and job training. Today YWCA 
functions in 66 countries and has world head- 
quarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The YWCA of the United States has 3,000,000 
members. Its National Board has offices at 600 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. There are com- 
munity associations in 438 towns dnd cities, stu- 
dent chapters in 641 colleges and universities and 
units in 244 rural districts. Its foreign division 
has 18 American secretaries in 12 foreign countries, 
who help develop associations abroad. In the 
United States it has three main groups: Y Teens, 
girls and boys aged 13 to 18; Young Adults, em- 
ployed girls, 18 to 30 and YW Wives, young mar- 
ried women and mothers who engage in educa- 
tional and recreational activities and projects for 


children under school age. Membership is open 
to any female, tet 155 eee 
scribes to the istian purpose of the organiza- 
tion. 

The emblem of YWCA, an inverted triangle, sig- 
nifies mind, body and spirit. The tion. 
tries to develop the potentialities of the individual 
through promoting physical and mental health 
and leading to useful citizenship. It urges coop- 
eration among all, regardless of race or creed. 

The YWCA’s policies are determined by the 
National Board, elected at national conventions, 
which are held every three years and attended by 
delegates from all local Associations. The YWCA 
is the parent organization of the National Trav- 
elers Aid Association, Women’s Exchanges, Day 
Nurseries, the International Migration Service, 
the American Federation of International Insti- 
tutes and the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. It observes three 
special weeks: National YWCA Week, the last week 
in April each year; Y-Teen Roll Call Week, the 
second week in October, and World Fellowship 
Week, the second week in November. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associations 


The Young Men’s Christian Associations origi- 
nated in London in 1844. Today there are 10,300 
branches in 76 countries and a membership of at 
least 4,000,000. 

The first associations in North America were 
formed in Montreal and Boston late in 1851. To- 
day the United States has 1,715 associations while 
Canada has 99. About two-thirds of the members 
are under 25. More than 9,665 Hi-Y and 3,563 
Tri-Hi-Y clubs extend the movement into the high 
schools of the United States and Canada. 

The work of the association among war veterans 
has played an important part in its programs in 
recent yeats. Its numerous organizations in the 
United States have reached all levels of young adult 
life, developing self-governing clubs among schools 
and non-school -groups, reaching high school and 
college students, employes in industrial and trans- 
portation centers, and meeting the needs of young 
men for training in leadership, vocational guidance, 
sports supervision, physical training and conserva- 
tion of health. They also provide democratic 


procedures that will lead to sound citizenship and 
character building. All this is done on a base of 
religious education in which emphasis is on Chris- 
tian ideals that fortify the individual for life-time 
association with his fellows in a spirit of coopera- 
tion and tolerance. Not the least of the work is 
that which has been done among Negroes for 50 
years, with the object of inter-racial collaboration. 
The organization now has 152,373 regularly enrolled 
groups. It has 25 curricular schools and 3,472 
informal education programs, in which motion pie- 
tures play a useful part. 

The YMCA was conspicuously associated with war 
work in both World War I and World War II. Dur- 
ing World War II the YMCA also extended its 
work to prisoner of war camps and to displaced 
persons. It regularly sends trained leaders for 
advisory purposes to Latin America, the Near East 
and the Far East. In 1953 the organization in the 
United States expended $116,743,500 for all pur- 
poses. The Canadian YMCA at the same time ex- 
pended $6,064,400. 


The Salvation Army 


The Saivation Army in the United States is part 
of an international organization with places of 
worship and social rehabilitation centers in 89 
countries. It was established here in 1880 and has 
1,377 corps and outposts and more than 5,000 offi- 
cers, National headquarters are at 120-130 W. 14th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

The major part of Salvation Army activity is 
evangelical work. Founded originally for the re- 
ligious enlightenment of the masses, its primary 
aim is to proclaim the message of the Scriptures. 
As a religious organization it has a distinct ec- 
clesiastical identity, with its cardinal principles of 
doctrinal belief; its officers are empowered to per- 
form all the functions of the clergy, and a number 
of officers are chaplains in the Armed Forces. 

The Salvation Army’s social service work comprises 
family welfare services, missing persons and in- 


quiry bureaus, shelters for: transients, homes and 
hospitals for unmarried mothers, settlements, chil- 
dren’s homes and nurseries. ‘‘Harbor Light’’ cen- 
ters to aid the recovery of alcoholics, nien’s re- 
habilitation centers, employment and vocational 
guidance bureaus, clinics and dispensaries, disas- 
ter emergency service, rural service welfare com- 
mittees, overseas relief bureaus and shipping and 
collection centers, USO and Red Shield Clubs for 
servicemen and women, and summer camps for 
mothers and children. 

By vote of the high council of the Salvation 
Army in London, Eng., Wilfred Kitching, British 
Commissioner, was elected General to succeed Gen. 
Albert Orsborn in June, 1954. Gen. Kitching is 
60, has had 40 years’ service as an S. A. officer 
and his wife has served 39 years. The new 
British Commissioner is Joshua James, former 
S. A. commander in East Australia. 


The Volunteers of America 


The Volunteers of America is a religious and 
philanthropic organization incorporated Nov. 6, 
1896 under the laws of the State of New York. It is 
democratic in constitution and semi-military in 
administration. The crganization has a commis- 
sioned officer list of over 1,500 and a membership of 
more than 24,000, and operates 449 missions and 
service programs in the major cities of the United 
States. It was founded by Generals Ballington 
Booth and Maud Ballington Booth. 

The religious work includes meetings for adults 
for worship embracing the rituals of the Lord’s 
Supper, baptism and marriage. Missions of the or- 
ganization are established where they can most 
effectively reach the unchurched. Sunday Schools 
for less privileged children are conducted in addi- 
tion to a young people’s society known as the 
Christian Companionship League. 

The philanthropic work includes various institu- 
tions and social work programs, maintained in ac- 


cordance with accepted standards and techniques of 
social service. There are departments of family 
welfare, health camps, day nurseries, hospices for 
working girls, maternity homes, homes for tran- 
sient men and for mothers and children, clubs 
and homes for the aged, sheltered workshops 
and rehabilitation departments. 

One of the principal departments, the Volunteer 
Prison League, deals with. work among prisoners, 
families of prisoners and persons discharged or 
paroled from federal and state penal institutions. 
The organization has been exceptionally success- 
ful in this latter branch of work. The League 
has been organized within the various prisons 
with an aggregate membership of more than 
300,000 men and women. Membership involves 
the voluntary promise on the part of the prisoner 
to maintain discipline and otherwise live up- 
rightly while under confinement. Aid has been 
extended and positions found for thousands of 
those released from penal institutions. 


"The World Council of Churches held its second 


assembly Aug. 19-31, 1954, at Northwestern Uni- 


versity, Evanston, Ill., with 600 delegates repre- 
senting 163 church organizations in 48 countries, 
and about 1,200 others taking part. They repre- 
sented Anglican, Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
denominations. Under the slogan ‘‘Christ—the 
cena of the world’ they considered ways to bring 
faith to all peoples to combat hopelessness and 


_ fear, promote church unity, achieve peace and 


fight the unbelief of communism. : 

The World Council held its first assembly in 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, in 1948, and has head- 
quarters in Geneva, Switzerland. In the inter- 
vening years it has helped congregations that had 


‘suffered misfortunes, developéd programs for 


church unity, youth training, missionary work 
by laymen and continuing support of interna- 
tional ethics and human rights through the 
United Nations. 

Six new presidents were chosen. They are: 
Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill of New York, pre- 
siding bishop of -the Protestant Evangelical 
Church; Archbishop Michael of New York, head 
of the Eastern Orthodox churches of North and 
South America; Very Rev. John Baillie, of the 
Church of Scotland (Presbyterian); Bishop Sante 
Uberto Barbieri of Buenos Aires, Argentina, head 
of the Central Conference of the Methodist 
Church, U. S. A., in. Argentina, Uruguay and 
Bolivia; Bishop F. K. Otto Dibelius of Berlin, 
president of the Evangelical Church of Germany 
and the Most Rev. Jujanon Mar Thoma, Metro- 
politan of the Syrian Church of Malabar, Repub- 
lic of India. The retiring chairman of the Cen- 
tral Committee, the Rt. Rev. Geo. K. A. Bell, 
Bishop of Chichester, Church of England, was 
chosen honorary president. | 

The Council adopted resolutions asking aboli- 
tion of all weapons of mass destruction and re- 
duction of armament. It condemned submission 
to, and appeasement of, totalitarian tyranny and 
aggression, and said Christians must oppose ‘‘all 
atheistic and self-righteous ideologies.’’ 


Religious Population of the World 


Source: The Encyclopaedia Britannica’s 1954 Book of the Year 


Estimated memberships, 1953 
North — South 

America | America Europe Asia Africa Oceania Total 
Roman Catholic. .| 80;997,000|104,640,000/226,850,000| 12,886,000] 15,177,000] 18,019,000] 458,569,000 
Eastern Orthodox.| 2,353,783}.......... 112,447,669 8,104,071; 5,868,089].......... 128,775,612 
Protestant....... 61,633,080] 2,333,050)113,572,145 8,662,703| 6,034,031} 7,437,312) 199,672,321 
Total even 144,983,863 106,973,050/452,869,814 29,654,774| 27,079,120) 25,456,312) 787,016,933 
imedai es a NF O00 Betas "86,000 251'227'847| 60,389,000 78000 315'699'608 

BB... 7 , 866, 227, 399, A 699, 

pO eee Beet ar 15,000 17,000 12,00! 50, ,000 1,2 8,000 50,053,200 

Contucian..,...: 86,000 95,000 50,000} 300,000,000 7,500 52,000) 300,290,5 
Buddhist. ..... an 165,000 135,000 10,00 150,000;000) 2.2 ete ieee se 150,310,000 
Hindu,....°..:.. 10,000 275,000)......... 303,200,000 300,000 100,000} 303,885,000 
Primitive.....-... 50, 1,000,000]......... 45,000,000} 75,000,000 100,000} 121,150,000 
Miscellaneous... .| 65,231,537| © 2,837,764] 86,747,686] 162,354,269] 18,860,180) 8,153,488] 344,184,924 
eutvest ares 70,795,137| 5,126,950| 94,106,186|1,263,355,416|155,207,878| 8,546,488/1,622,271,067 


for d Council Meets = Eisenhower Asks Prayers for Pe 


‘demic robes and took part in a processior 


| |215;,779,000|112,100,000|546,976,000|1,318, 143,200|182, 287,000 34,002,800 2,409, 288,000 


Jewish figunes are complete. totals. European total includes Asiatic U.S.S.R. and Turkey. Asia 
includes Indonesia but not the Philippines. Oceania includes the Philippines. 
total for Asia: Shinto, 25,000,000, and Zoroastrian, 139,010; total 25,139,010. 


cil at an open-air meeting on the banks of 
Michigan in Evanston. The President wore 


ecclesiastics. He was welcomed by Dr. Geo’ 
Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury (Chur 
of England). The President said: Pi ae 


“Today—now—the campaign for a just and las 
ing peace needs the lifting and transforming - 
power that comes from men and women, 
world over, responding to their highest allegian: 
and to their best motives. How can we help 
strike this spark of dedication in receptive hearts 
around the world? I believe that you, members 
of a great world organization, together with your 
brethren of other faiths, can lead the way. Th 
goal should be nothing short of inviting every — 
single person in every single country in the 
world who believes in the power of a Supreme — 
Being to join in a mighty, simultaneous, in 
tense act of faith. ~ = , 

“That act of faith might take the form of a 
personal prayer by the hundreds upon hundreds — 
of millions—delivered simultaneously and fervently — 
for the devotion, wisdom and stamina to work 
unceasingly for a just and lasting peace.’’ é 


ad 

President Eisenhower said such a campaign would ~ 
have ‘‘wondrous results.’” It would remind men — 
that the cause of peace needs God, that respon- 
sibility for peace rests in some degree on every 
one, that each person would be heartened by the 
certainty of close comradeships in faith and 
purpose, that a growing force to unify men in 
peace would be started, that unceasing study of 
global obstacles to peace would be initiated, that 
support would be built up for honest and devoted 
world leaders, and that new projects for ‘‘de- 
feating the despair, suffering and hopelessness in 
which millions now live’? would be begun and 
carried out. 


Included in grand 
_ 


Greek Church Calendar, 1955 


Date Holy Days Date Holy Days 
Jan. 1) Circumcision May 26}Ascension 
Jan. 6|Theophany (Epiphany) June 5/Pentecost 
Feb. 2|Hypapante (Purification) ||June 6/Holy Ghost 
Mar. 2]/Great Lent Begins June 24 |St. John Baptist 
Mar, 25| Annunciation June 29/Peter and Paul Chief 
Apr. 10] Palm Sunday Apostles 
Apr. 15] Great Friday June 30|Twelve Apostles 
Apr. 17} Holy Pasch (Easter) Aug. 6/|Transfiguration 
Apr. 23|St. George Aug. 15/Repose of Theotokos 


*Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are accord- 
ing to the Gregorian calendar, which was adopted 
by the Greek Church in 1923; September 30 Old 
Style for that year 1s followed by October 14 New 
Style. To change from the Julian calendar to the 


Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 | 1866, 


Date Holy Days 

Aug. 30/St. Alexander Nevsky* 

Sept. 8|Nativity of Theotokos 

Sept. 14/Exaltation of Cross 

Oct. _1/Patronage of Theotokos 

Nov. 15|First Day of Fast of 
Theotokos 

Nov. 21|Entrance of Theotokos 

Dec. 9}Concept of Theotokos 

Dee. 25|Nativity (Christmas) 


to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 12 days from 
1800 to 1900; 13 days since 190U. , 

In 1954 the Greek Orthodox Church will observe 
all Holy Days on the dates given above. 

First Greek Orthodox church in U. S. founded, 
in New Orleans, La. 


Religion—Ash Wednesday; Easter Sunday; Church Fasts 


Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday 


Source: H, F. M. Hedrick, Washington, D. C. 
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Easter Easter 
Year sh |Sunday|| Year | Wed. |Sunday 
01. . Til 7||1951...|Feb. 7 
1902 Mar, 9 1952. | :|Feb. - 


. 14 
. 30 
. . 18 
. 10 
. 15 
oe " 6 
c 29 
. il 
S 3 
g 14 
. 7 30 
: 19 
. 10 
b 26 
: 15 
5 7 
= 19 
: a : il 
; 8|/Mar. 26 -.-|Mar. Apr. 16 2 ee 
28}April 15||2029...|Feb. 14/Apr. _1||2079. . 23 
20) April 6||2030...|/Mar. 6/Apr. 21;|2080.. at 4 
4] April 19}/2031...|Feb. 26|/Apr. 13/|2081. 30 
24)April 11/|/2032...|Feb. 11/Mar. 28|/2082. . . 19 
16|April _3||2033...|Mar, 2|Apr. 17}|2083. . 4 
7\| April 22/|/2034...|Feb. 22|Apr. 9/|2084. . . 26 
20}April _7||2035...|Feb, 7|Mar. 25/|2085. . 15 
12|Mar. 30)|/2036...|/Feb. 27|Apr. 13/|2086. . . ol 
4/April 19||2037...|Feb. 18|Apr. _5||2087.. 20 
17|April _3|/2038...|Mar. 10)/Apr. 25}/2088. . 1 
8|Mar. 26/|2039...|Feb. 23/Apr. 10/|2089. . 3 
28)April 15||2040...|Feb. 15|Apr. 1//2090.. 16 
13|Mar. 31)/2041...|Mar. 6]Apr. 21|/2091. . 8 
4|April 19]|2042...|Feb. 19|Apr. 6/|2092.. 
24|April 11||2043...|Feb, 11)/Mar. 29|/2093. . 12 
16)April _3/|2044...|Mar. 2\)Apr. 17}|2094.. 4 
1jApril 16]|2045...|Feb. 22|Apr. 9//2095. 2S 
2i|April 7||2046. . .|Feb. ar, 25/|2096. . 15 
12|Mar. 30||2047...|)Feb. 27|Apr. 14||2097. 31 
25)April 12]/2048...)/Feb. 19/Apr. 5||2098. 20 
17\April 4/|/2049.../Mar. 3/Apr. 18]/2099... . 12 
8lApril 23}|2050...|Feb. 23|Apr. 10/2100... 28 
In A. D. 325 the Council of the Christian Lent begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 


Churches at Nicea in Asia Minor (present-day 
Nice or Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey) drew up_the 
Nicene Creed, and also decided that Easter shall be 
on the first Sunday following the Paschal Full 
Moon which happens upon or next after the 21st 
of March. The principal reason was that the 
pilgrims needed moonlight to travel on their way 
to the great yearly Easter festivities. The date of 
Easter thus may vary between March 22 and April 
25, over a period of 35 days. 


Because of this wide fluctuation the British 
Parliament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with 
the purpose’ of bringing Easter within the ‘‘orderly 
scope of a solar measurement of time,’”’ determining 
provisionally that it should be ‘‘the first Sunday 
after the second Saturday in April.”’ This reduces 
the range of variation less than a week. But the 
change was to await international consent and that 
has so far not been obtained. 


If Paschal Full Moon falls on a Sunday, then 
Easter Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full 
Moon is the Fourteenth day of a Lunar month 
reckoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical 
computation and not the astronomical full moon. 


The following day, Good Friday, commemorates 
the day of the crucifixion. Mohammedans celebrate 
Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. 


Easter is the chief festival of the Christian year, 
commemorating the resurrection of Christ. te oc- 
curs about the same time as the ancient heathen 
Roman celebration of the Vernal Equinox, the 
arrival of Spring. In the second century, A.D., 
Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Minor, 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewish 
calendar. The Christians in Europe observed the 
nearest Sunday. 


Church Fasts 


The Roman Catholic days of obligation are 
Jan. 1 (Circumcision of Christ); Ascension Day 
(forty days after Easter pecan Aug. 15 (Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin ary); Nov. 1 (All 
Saints’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); 
Dec. 25 (Christmas), and all Sundays. 


The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes absti- 
nence for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and 
fast together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 
the Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent (in the United 
States), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
feast of All Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. 
The law of fast alone is prescribed for all the 
remaining days of Lent except Sundays. 


In the American Episcopal’ Church the days of 
fasting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
Lent, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the 
year except Christmas Day and the Epiphany. 


The three Rogation Days are days of i 

Supplication. In the Greek Church the 10s Se 

cipal peta ae Oe gk toe? ees succeeding 
itsuntide. the for efore the As 

and forty days before Christmas. picid oe 


Ember and Rogation Days are certain peri rg 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting. feabor 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of 
the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring: 
after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsunday), 
Summer; after the festival of the Holy Cross, 
Sept. 14, Autumn, and after the festival of St. 
Lucia, Dec, 13. Winter, Ember Weeks are the weeks 
in which the Emper Days appear. 


Ember Days in 1955 are March 2, 4, 5; June 1, 
3, 4; September 21, 23, 24; December 14, 16, 17. 
Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday and 


Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension Day 
and in 1955 fall on May 16, 17, 18. ‘ 
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Church Memoranda for 1955 
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JANUA : 3. IV Sun. aft, Trinity | 2. XViIISun. aft. Trinit 
1. Cir viet ee 3 Good Friday. 10. V Sun. aft. Trinity a: XVIIISun.aft. Trinity 
eee : By 17, VI Sun. aft. Trinit XIX Sun. aft. Trini 
6. a ae 10. Easter Sunday 24° Vat Sun. vat. TH ni 3 ae + eu ee 
16; TE Go aH ey 24 AT Su ath etter | 25: St. a Y 1 98: Soc Site, att, ‘Trinity 
29. TIT Sun ahh, Booey, | 25: St. Mar aster | 31: VIII Sun. aft. Trinity | 28. St Simon & St. Jude 
a Gouvetsion of St. Paul MAY AUGUST 30. X XI Sun. aft. Trinity 
5 un, piphany | 1. III Sun. aft. Easter 1, Monday 
FEBRUARY 1. St. Philip & St. Jas. | 6. Transfiguration Ome eee 
1, Tuesday 8. IV Sun. aft. Easter | 7: 1X Sun. aft. Trinity | }- Tuesday 
2. Purification 15. Rogation Sunday 14. X Sun. aft. Trinity . se oan : 
aS Septuagesima 19. Ascension Day 21. XI Sun. aft. Trinity | 43° Tsu. rea re 
ae Sexagesima 22. Sun. aft. Ascension 24, St. Bartholomew 30. Be Sat ie itt ‘Trinity 
tn ine oo Beer 29. Whitsunday 28. XII Sun. aft, Trinity | 54° Thanksgiving Day 
24. St. Matthias JUNE SEPTEMBER 27. I Sun, in Advent 
I Sun. in Lent 1. Wednesday 1. Thursd: 30. St. Andrew 
Arh eaT 5. Trinity Sunday 4. XT Ou, aft. Trinit 
9. Corpus Christi i ee DECEMBER 
1. Tuesday 11, St. Barnabas _ 18. XV Ste att aS pple 1. Turse 
1: 11 Sun. in Lent 12, 1 Sun. aft, Trinity ~ | 3%; AV Gum. att. Trintty | 7:77 pan denen 
20, IV Sun, in Lene ys Bt. dohn Baptist 25, XVI Sun. aft. Trinity 11, Th sun. ip Aavene 
25. Annunciation 26. IIi Sun. aft. Trinity | 29- St. Michael and AH | 18. IV Sun. in Advent 


27. V Sun. in Lent 29. St. Peter Angels a med ans ee 
APRIL JULY OCTOBER 27. St. John Evangelist 
1. Friday 1. Friday 1. Saturday 28. Holy Innocents 


Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 1950-1956, with Altar Colors 


White—From the First Service (First Vespers) of Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost to the 
Christmas ae to so Qrtave of Epiphany, inclusive ; First Vespers of Trinity Sunday (which includes 
(except on of Martyrs); on Maundy | Ember Days); Holy pense 
Seay (for the Se eirraaenie from the First | and Feasts of all Martyrs. 

Service of Easter Day to the Vigil of Pentecost 
(except on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Bare: 
on Trinity Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul. urifi- 
cation, Annunciation, St. John Baptist, 
Michael, St. Luke, All’ Saints, Saints not ro eet 
and Patron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication 


(Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve, 
Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week): 
ane Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Sun— 


Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 


of Church). Green—All other days. 
Days, Etc. 1950 1951 1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
Golden Number............. 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
Sunday Letter.............. A G F,E D Cc B AG 
Sundays after Epiphany ..... 4 2 4 3 4 3 
Septuagesima............... Feb. 5 | Jan. 21) Feb. Feb. 1|Feb. 14) Feb. Jan. 29 
‘Ash Wednesday... .......-... Feb. 22 | Feb. 7 | Feb. Feb. 18)Mar. Feb. 23 | Feb. 15 
First Sunday in Lent........ Feb. 26] Feb. 11} Mar. Feb. 22|Mar. 7| Feb. 27 | Feb. 19 
EASELS E OY fo otci 5.0 pic's ce ar. 26 | Mar. 11] Mar. Mar. 22/Apr. Mar. 27 | Mar. 18 
UL DT eas aemisioe pratt Apr. 2] Mar. 18} Apr. Mar. 29/Apr. 11| Apr. Mar. 25 
Good Friday ...........-.-. Apr. 7] Mar. 23] Apr. Apr. 3/Apr. 16} Apr. 8 | Mar, 30 
Easter Day..... Apr. 9 | Mar. 25] Apr.| Apr. _5j)Apr. 18] Apr. 10 | Apr. 
Rogation Sanday May 14|Apr. 29] May ay 10|May 23) May 15 | May 
Ascension Day. May 18 ay 3] May May 14|May 27| May 19 | May 10 
Whitsunday. . May 28 | May 13} June May 24lJune May. 29 | May 20 
Trinity Sunday . June May 20] June May 3l\June 13) June 5 | May 27 
Sundays after Trinity. |. - 25 2 24 | 25 23 24 26 
First Sunday in Advent...... Dec. 3 | Dec. 2| Nov. 30! Nov. 29INov. 28): Nev. 27 | Dee. 2 
Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 
1953-1954 ) 1954-1955 , 1955-1956 | 1956-1957 | 1957-19. 
Festivals and Fasts Hebrew Date (5714) (5715) (5716) (5717) nies 
New Year 
(Rosh Hashana)... .. |Tishri 1|Sept. 10 ThiSept. 28 Tu/Sept. 17 -S |Sept. 6 Th /|Sept. 26 Th 
Fast of Guedalia®.. ..|Tishri 3/Sept. 12S |Sept. 30 Th|Sept. 19 MjSept. 8S Sept, 286 
Day of Atonementt.... | Tish 10|Sept. 19S |Oct. 7 Th|Sept. 26 M\|Sept. 15S |Oct. 58 
Tabernacles, Ist Day... |Tishri 15|Sept. 24 Th|Oct. 12 Tu/Oct. S |Sept. 20 Th Oct. 10 Th 
Tabernacles, 8th Day. . |Tishri 22|Oct. 1 ThiOct. 19 TujOct. 8 S |Sept. 27 Th |Oct. 17 Th 
as of the Law... |Tishri 23 | Oct. F 20 Oct. 9 SulSept. 28 F “|Oct. 18 F 
RSH oi. Sees o's Kislev 5|Dec. 2W {Dec. 20M |Dec. 10 S |Nov. 29 Th/|Dec. 18 W 
shee at Tebet*........ Roce a Dec. 16 W |Jan 4Tu|Dec. 25, Su/Dec F |Jan 2 Th 
Purim... .0..:..../Adar —- U4}... we. ws ee 8 Tu|Feb. 26 Su Mar, 6 Th 
Purim (Leap Year) td Adar Sheni ia Ware SU DHE is craysccjerenstee Ala areiessis tiene Mar. 17 8: [a eee 
Passover, ist Day.....|Nisan 15|Apr. 18 Su /Apr. 7 Th|Mar. 27 TulApr. 16 Tu/Apr. 58 
Passover, 7th Day..... Nisan 21\)Apr. 248 /Apr. 3 W |Apr. M/Apr. 22M jApr. 11F 
Passover, Last Day.... |Nisan 22|Apr. 25 SujApr. 14 Th/Apr. TujApr. 23 Tu/Apr. 128 
Shebuoth Feast of Weeks |Sivan 6|June 7M|May 27F |May 16 W\|June 5 W |May 25Su 
Fast of Tammuz*.. Tammuz 17|July 18SujJuly 7Th/June 26 TujJuly 16 Tu |July 58 
Fast of Abh*....... bh 9lAug. 8SulJuly 28 ThliJuly 17 TulAug. 6Tu/July 268 
The months of the Jewish year are: 1 Tishri; 


*If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately fol- 
lowing. 7Yom Kippur. All Jewish holidays, etc., 
begin at sunset-on the day previous to that given 
in the table. 


2 Chesvan (Also Marcheshvan); 3 Kislev; 4 Tebet 

(Also Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat): 6 Adar: 6a, 

added month some years, Adar Sheni; 7 Nisan; 
| 8 Iyar; 9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh; 12 Elul. 


Date of Paschal Full Moon, 1900-2199 


The Golden Number, used in table, is greater by unity (one) than the remainder obtained upon divid- 
ing the given year by 19; for example: 18 is the Golden Number for the year 1955; from the table the 
date of Paschal Full Moon is April 7, and this-being Thursday, Easter Sunday is on April 10. 


Golden Golden Golden Golden 
Number Number Date Number Date 
i April 14 11 Mar, 25 16 Mar. 30 
2 April 3 2 April 13 17 April 17 
i Mar. 23 13 April 2 18 April 7 
4 Aprii 11 14 Mar. 22 19 Mar. 27 
5 ar. 31 15 April 10 


tit on & Sunday).. 
Violet—From Septuagesima to Hacer Thursday 
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Julian and Gregorian Calendars; Mohammedan Calendar , 


Julian and Gregorian Calendars; Names for Months and Days 


Calendars based on the movements of sun and 


~..moon have been used since ancient times, but none 


‘hat been perfect. The Julian calendar, under which 
western nations measured time until 1582 A. D., 
was authorized by Julius Caesar in 46 B, C., the 
year 709 of Rome. His expert was a Greek, 
Sosigenes. The Julian year averaged 365 days and 
gave every fourth year 366 days. The Venerable 
Bede, an Anglo-Saxon monk, announced in 730 
A. D. that every year was 11 min., 14 sec., too 
long, making a day every 128 years, but nothing 
was done about it for 800 years. 

In 1582 Pope Gregory XIII decreed that the day 
following Oct..4, 1582, should be called Oct. 15, 
thus dropping 10 days. 

The Gregorian calendar now in use-in the 
United States was imposed by the government of 
Great Britain on all its possessions, including the 
American colonies, in 1752. The British decreed 
thdt the day following Sept. 2, 1752, should’ be 
called Sept. 14, a loss of 11 days. All dates pre- 
ceding were marked O. S., for Old Style. George 
Washington was born Feb. 11, 1732, O. S., and after 
1752 his birthday anniversary fell on Feb. 22. 

While the Catholic parts of Germany, Switzer- 
jand and the Netherlands adopted the calendar 
at once, the Protestant regions waited until 1700- 
1701. France accepted it at once; Poland in 
1586; Hungary in 1587. Great Britain adopted it 
in 1752, Sweden in 1753, Japan in 1873; the 
Chinese Republic in 1912; the Turkish Parlia- 
ment in 1917; the Soviet Government of Russia in 
1918; Rumania in 1919. Finally, in May, 1923, 
prelates of the Greek Orthodox Church, meeting 
in Constantinople, decided to accept the Grego- 
rian Calendar, and it was adopted by Greece and 
Greek Orthodox communities. 

The only serious interference with the Grego- 
rian calendar in any country in Europe occurred 
in September, 1793, when the Convention of the 
French Revolutionary Government decreed that 
the common era should be abolished in all civil 
affairs, and that the new French era should begin 
on Sept. 22, 1792, the day of the true Autumnal 
Equinox, and that each succeeding year should be- 
gin at the midnight of the day on which the true 
Autumnal Equinox falls. The French Revolutionary 
year was divided into 12 months of 30 days each, 
In ordinary years there were five extra days, from 
the 17th to the 21st of September, and at the end 
of every fourth year was a sixth complementary 
day. This new French Era reckoning began Noy. 22, 
1793, and continued until Dec. 31, 1805, when it was 
abandoned by order of Napoleon, and the Grego- 
rian calendar was reinstated in France. 

Somewhat confusing was the method of ob- 
serving the legal first day of the new year. Scot- 
land made Jan. 1 the first day of the year in 1600, 
but England recognized Mar, 25 as New Year’s 
Day until 1752, when it adopted Jan. 1. Thus the 
American colonies also had their legal year begin 
on Mar, 25 until 1752. 


NAMES OF THE MONTHS 


January was named for Janus, the Roman god 
who had two faces; one looking into the past and 
the other into the future. 

February comes from the Latin word Februo, 


to purify. It was the time of the year for Roman 
ceremonies of purification. 

March was named for Mars, Roman of war, 
and in the time of Romulus it was the first month 
in the year. In this day there were only ten 
months in the calendar. These. were of uneven 
lengths, some having less than twenty days 
and some containing as many as thirty-five days. 
When Numa became King, which was about 700 
years before Christ, he decided that there 
be 12 months and added two—January and 
February—and placed them at the beginning of 
the calendar; and in that way March became the 
third month. Among the old Saxons this month 
was known as Lenct, meaning spring, and this 
is see hoa of po ip pete e 

Ap is from a we Aperio, open; 
it is at this aoe Phat the flowers and leaves begin 
to bloom. The Saxons called the month Easter 
Month, in honor of Easter, the goddess of spring. 

May was named for Maia, daughter of the Ro- 
man deity Atlas. 

June was named for the goddess Juno. 

July for a long time was known by its old name 
of Quintilis, from the Latin meaning five, as it 
was the fifth month in the ancient calendar of 
Romulus; but its name was changed to July in 
honor of Julius Caesar. 

August, too, retained its old name of Sextilis 
(the sixth month) until the time of Augustus, whe 
changed it to August. 

September is from the Latin septem, seven; orig- 
inally the 7th month, it has been the 9th for 
2,000 years, 

October, November, and December also retain 
the names by which they were known when there 
were but ten months in the year, being derived 
from the Latin words Octo, Novem, and Decem— 
eight, nine, and ten. 

NAMES OF THE DAYS 

English names for days of the week come from 
Norse mythology by way of Anglo-Saxon, and for 
that reason are often similar to the Roman names, 
which the Teutonic tribes adapted. The Romans 
named their days after the sun, moon and planets 
~Mars, Mercury, Jove (Jupiter), Venus and 
Saturn, which were named after their gods. 

Sunday, the sun’s day, is the same in German: 
Sonntag. But Italian, French and Spanish name it 
after the Lord’s Day. 

Monday, the moon’s day, is Montag in German 
(Mond moon), but the Latin luna, for moon, sur- 
vives in Italian, French, Spanish. 

Tuesday is the day of Tyr, Norse god of war; the 
French Mardi and Italian Martedi come from 
Mars, also Roman god of war. 

Wednesday comes from Woden, a Norse god, but 
the Romance languages derive their words from 
the Roman Mercury, while the Germans call it 
Mittwoch—imidweek. 

Thursday is the day of Thor, god of thunder. His 
Latin equivalent, Jove, accounts for Giovedi 
(Ital.), Jeudi (Fr.), Jueves (Span.) 

Friday is the day of Freya, Norse goddess of 
marriage. Similarly the Romance languages get 
their names from Venus, Roman goddess of love, 

Saturday is derived from Saturn. In Italian it is 
Sabbato, the Sabbath; Sabado in Spanish. 


Mohammedan (Islamic) Calendar, 1955 


Month Month 

Year Name of the Month Begins Year Name of the month Begins 
1374 |Jumadal... 1375 |Muharram (New Year). . Aug. 20, 1955 
1374 I L875 pc] Satan cae. teehee Sept. 19, 1955 
1374 1375 -| Rabie Tet onc ea aon Oct. 18, 1955 
1374 1375» KRabia: TE Avon. peor es Nov. 17, 1955 
1374 1376 4) Jumada Do. en eee Dec. 16, 1955 
1374 1376 ~'| Jumads. [Ec atoroniet es sae Jan, 15, 1956 
at LS75, a Ralabauna. cst, whe sobre hae Feb. 13, 1956 
3 1875. Shabanic: .e.e sae ene Mar. 14, 1956 


Leonardo da Vinci's “Last Supper" Restored to Original Colors 


A great masterpiece that was in danger of dis- 
appearing has been rescued in Milan, Italy, where 
Mauro Pelliccioli in 1954 completed five years of 
restorative work that brings back the original 
colors of the painting. Leonardo painted this fa- 
mous work between 1495 and 1497 on a wall of 
the refectory of the convent of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie, by order of Sforza, Duke of Milan. He 
did this in a pigment that soon deteriorated. The 
painting was restored several times. During the 


Napoleonic campaigns in 1796 the building was 
used for a stable. It was bombed during World 
War II and the wall opposite the painting was 
thrown down. Pelliccioli carefully removed paint 
that had been added and then brought out the 
original colors. The genius of Leonardo is shown 
in the remarkable grouping and expression of 
the apostles, conveying their-consternation after 


Christ’s words: ‘‘Verily I say unto you, th 
of you shall betray me.’ ! f ee 
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HOLIDAYS 


Christmas and New Year’s Day are observed by 
Christians, the world over. : 

In ease countries, the only other church 
days which are regular legal holidays are Good 
Friday, Easter Monday, and Whit Monday. 

In Roman Catholic countries, the church days 
other than Christmas which are usually legal holi- 
days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All 
Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. In Latin- 
American countries it is usual to observe Good 
Friday and Corpus Christi. 

In Lutheran countries, Epiphany, Annunciation, 
Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
Ascension Day, Whit Monday, and Corpus Christi 
are holidays. 


OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS 


Jan. 6. TwertrtH Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- 
times called Old Christmas ee the same as 
Epiphany (Feast of the Three gs). It is cele- 
brated in Spain as Christmas and in Italy as 
Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous evening is 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox 
Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch 
as 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference 


between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. 
F CaNnDLEMAS: Festival of the Purification 


f ‘eb. 2. 
of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted candles 


to_be used in the church during the year. 

Feb. 14. Oxrp CanpiEmas: St. Valentine’s Day. 

Mar. 25. Lapy Day: Annunciation of the Virgin. 

April 6 is Old Lady Day. 

June 24. Mmsummer Day: Feast of the Nativity 
of John the Baptist. 

July 7 is Old Midsummer Day. 

-July 15. St. SwitHrn’s Day. An old superstition 
if rain fell it would continue forty days. 

Aug. 1. Lammas Day. Originally in England 
the festival of the- wheat harvest. In the church 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance 
from prison. 

Sept. 29. 


ov. 1. Att-Hattomas: All-hallows, or All 
Saints’ Day. Previous evening is All-hallowe’en. 

Nov. 2. Att Souts’ Day. Day of prayer for the 
souls of the dead. 

Noy. 11. Martinmas: Feast of St. Martin. Old 
Martinmas is Nov. 23. 

Dec. 28. CuHiLpERMasS: Holy Innocents’ Day. 


Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1955 


Federal ‘‘Legal Public Holidays’? are New Year’s, Washington’s Birthday, Memorial or Decoration 


Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Veteran’s Day 
Congress designate only for the District of Colum 


Thanksgiving, and Christmas. The President and 


bia and Federal employees throughout the nation. 


Each State has jurisdiction over the holidays it will observe. They are designated either by legislative 
enactment or executive proclamation. There are no national holidays in the United States. The only 
instance where Congress has purported to declare a ‘‘National holiday throughout.the United States,’’ 
appears to be the act of March 2, 1889 which used the expression with reference to April 30, 1889, the 
centennial anniversary of the inauguration of the first President of the United States. 


CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


When a holiday falls on a Sunday it is observed 
on the following Monday. 


Saturday—In most of the states banks close at 
noon or are closed all day. 

Jan. 1 (Saturday)—New Year’s Day. All the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Jan. 20—Inauguration Day. ‘The District of 
Columbia. Since 1937 observed every fourth year. 


N. Dak., Ohio, Ore., Pa. = . 
pank holiday ‘only), Utah, Vt., Wash., W. Va., 


April 8—Good Friday. Arkansas (a Memorial 
Day), Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New_Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Canal 
Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. In 
Calitornia from 12 noon to 3 P.M. 

May .30 (Monday)—Memorial, or Decoration, 
Day. All the states, District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, with the following exceptions—Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, (In Florida, 
Memorial Day for veterans of all wars; in Virginia, 
Confederate Memorial Day; in North Carolina, 
holiday only for State and National Banks; Texas, 
for bank purposes only. In Hawaii, Observance 
Day; replaces Memorial Day and Armistice Day.) 

July 4 (Monday)—Independence Day. All the 
States, District of: Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Sept. 5—Labor Day (first Monday in Septem- 
ber). All the states, District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. ‘ 

Oct. 12 (Wednesday)—Columbus day. Ala., Ariz., 
Ark. (a Memorial Day), Calif., Colo., Conn., Del., 
Fla. (also Farmers Day), Ga., Ill., Ind., Kan., 
Ky., La., Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., Mont., 
Nebr., Nev., N. H., N. J., N. Mex., N. Y¥., Okla., 
Ore., Pa., R. I., Tex.; Utah, Vt., Wash., W. Va., 
Wyo:, Puerto Rico. It is Fraternal Day in Ala- 
bama; Discovery Day in Indiana and North Da- 
kota;-Landing Day in Wisconsin. 

Nov. 8—General Election Day (1st Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November). All the states 
except Ala., Conn., D. of C., Ga., Kan., Ky., Me., 
Mass., Miss., Nebr., N. Mex., Utah, Vt. (Observed 
usually only when presidential or general elec- 
tions are held. Primary election days are observed 
in some states; see list of Days Usually Observed.) 

Nov. 11 (Friday)—Veteran’s Day. All the 
states. (except Oklahoma, where the closing of 
banks and offices is optional, and Virginia), 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (not by 
banks), Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Nov. 24—Thanksgiving Day. (Always the fourth 
Thursday in November.) All states, District of 
Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands. 

Dec. 25 (Sunday)—Christmas Day. All the 
states, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


Jan, 6—Three Kings’ Day (Epiphany). In Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands (half holiday in St. Thomas 
ana St. John). 

Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans. In Louisiana. 

Jan. 11—De_ Hostos’ Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

Jan. 19—Robert E. Lee’s Birthday. Ala., Ark., 
Fla., Ga., Ky., La., Miss., N. C., S. C., Tenn., 
Tex. Lee-Jackson Day, in Va. 

Jan. 21—Arbor Day. In Florida (always third 
Friday in January). 

Jan. 26-—General Douglas MacArthur Day. A Me- 
morial Day in Arkansas. 5 

Jan, 30—Franklin D. Roosevelt Day, In Ken- 
tucky, Hawaii, and Virgin Islands. 

Feb. 14—Admission Day. In Arizona. 

Féb. 22—Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday). In Ala- 
bama; Florida cities where carnival is celebrated: 
Louisiana (Parishes of Orleans, St. Bernard, Jeff- 
erson, St. Charles, St. John the Baptist, and East 
Baton Rouge, and in all muncipalities in the state 
where the authorities authorize it); Canal Zone. 

March 1—State Day. In Nebraska (a Memorial 


Day). 

ee 2—Texas Independence Day. In that 
state. 

March 6—Magellan Day. Day Magellan landed 
at Umatar on Guam. A Memorial Day in Guam. 

March 15—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. In Ten- 
nessee, 

March 17—Evacuation Day. In Boston and Suf- 
folk County, Mass. 

March 22—Emancipation Day. In Puerto Rico. 

March 25—Maryland Day. In that state. 

March 26—Kuhio Day. In Hawaii. 

March 30—Seward’s Day. In Alaska (Not ob- 
served by Federal employees.) 

March 31—Transfer Day. In the Virgin Islands. 

April %—Holy Thursday. Virgin Islands. 

April 11—Easter Monday. In North Carolina 
and Virgin Islands. 

April 12—Date of Passage of Halifax Indepen- 
dence Resolution. In North Carolina. 

April 13—Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday, Ala., 
Mo., Nebr. (a Memorial Day), and Okla. 

April 16-—-De Diego’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

April 19—Patriots’ Day. In Maine. Massachusetts, 

April 21—San Jacinto Day. In Texas. 

April 22—Arbor Day. In Nebraska, 

April 22—Oklahoma Day. In that state. 

Apirl 25—Fast Day. In New Hampshire. (Al- 
ay 4th Monday in April, by legislative act of 

April 26—Confederate Memorial Day. In Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi. 

‘aap f 4—Rhode Island Independence Day. In that 
state. 

May 10—Confederate Memorial Day. In North 
Carolina, South Carolina. 
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May ig ar eee of Indepen- 
. In Nor ‘arolina. 
semay 30—Whit Monday. In the Virgin Islands. 
June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or * Con- 
Eeaerrie emt, Measssiana, Missisibpl 
entucky, u , a 
Caroling, Wrenmessee and ‘Texas. (In Arkansas a 
Day. 
Memori! Whit Monday. In the Virgin Islands. 
June pie a abt aie 
14—| jay. In mn: Bs f 
June 15—Pioneer Day. In Idaho. (Observed in 
some manner, but no longer a legal holiday.) 
June 17—Bunker Hill Day. In Boston and Suffolk 
County, Mass, Armed Forces Day—In Guam (a 
ee 20 West Virginia Day. In that state. 
June 22—Organic Act Day. In the Virgin Islands. 
June 24—San Juan Day. In Puerto Rico (bank 
eee wathan Bedford Forrest’s Birthday. In 
‘ennessee. 
Teraly 127—Munoz Rivera’s Birthday. In Puerto 


co. 
eras 21—Liberation Day. In Guam. 
July 24—Pioneer Day. In Utah. , 
July 25—Constitution Day. In Puerto Rico. Sup- 
pitaton, Day. oleae of hurricane season). In 
he Vir: Islands. : 
i July 2i--Barbosa’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 
Aug. 1—Colorado Day. In_ that state. 
Aug. 14—Victory Day. In Rhode Island; World 
War II Memorial Day. In Arkansas. 
Aug. 16—Bennington Battle Day, in Vermont. 
Aug. 30—Huey P. Long’s Birthday. In Louisiana. 


day of week in counties where State Fair is held. 

Oct. 8—Missouri Day. In that State. 
Monday in October is set apart as a day com- 
memorative os erga BUSOry, se Bes OREERNES by 
teachers, pupils and patrons w ex f 
ae 5 1o— Oklahoma Historical Day. In that state. 
Oct, 11—Pulaski Day. In Nebraska iC Memorial 
Day). General Election Day in Alaska (always sec- 
ond Tuesday in October.) 

Oct. 12—Discovery Day. In Indiana. 

Oct. 18—Alaska par In Alaska. (Not observed by 
deral employes. 
oct. 3 Tha ving Day (end of hurricane 

season). In the Virgin Islands. 
Oct. 31—Nevada Day. In that state. 
Nov. 1—All Saints’ Day. In Louisiana. 
Day in the Virgin Islands. 
Nov. 3—Panama Independence Day. 
Zone. 
Nov. 


Liberty 
In Canal 


4—Will Rogers Day. In Oklahoma. 

Noy. 10—First move toward Independence from 
Spain. In the Canal Zone. 

Nov. 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 

Nov. 23—Repudiation Day. In Maryland (half 
holiday in Frederick County). . 

Dec. 26—Christmas Monday. In South Carolina. 


DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED 


Not legal or public holidays: 
Air Force Day (see Armed Forces Day). 


American Indian Day, is the fourth Friday in 
September. 

Arbor Day. Tree-planting day. First observed 
April 10, 1872, in Nebraska. Over one million 
trees were set out. Now observed in every state in 
the Union, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. A legal holiday in Florida (always third 
Friday in January), and Nebraska (April 22nd), 
In Arkansas, a Memorial Day (first Saturday in 
December). In order to promote the day in a more 
effective, coordinated manner, several organiza- 
tions are urging that the last Friday in April be 


selected as Arbor Day in all the Northern and 
Western States. 


Armed Forces Day, 3rd Saturday in May, by 
Presidential proclamation. Replaced Army, Navy 
and Air Force Days. (Air Force Day was the 2nd 
Saturday in September; Army Day April 6th; 
Navy Day October 27, the birthday of Theodore 
Roosevelt. October is also the month in which 


Holidays in the United States and Canada 


the American Navy was founded (1775) by the 
Continental ‘ 
Atlantic Day, August 14. 
Bird Day. Often observed with Arbor Day. 
Child Health Day, May 1, by Presidential Procla- 
mation. 
Citizenship Day, Sept. 17. President Truman, 
. signed bill designating Sept. 17 as 
Feb. 29. 82 p Day. It replaced I Am An 


American Day, formerly 3rd Sunday in May and 
Constitution Day, formerly Sept. 17. 
‘onstituti: tizenshi, 


Ferefathers’ Day, Dee. 21. 
pa Seek te ee Ge 
ew England soci 5 
aware Chap) Memorial y, February 3. 
Pulaski Memorial Day, Oct. 11. Native of 
Poland, and Revolutionary War hero; died \. 
i; 1719) from wounds received at the siege of 
Savannah, 5 
Groundhog Day, Feb. 2. A popular belief is 
that if the groundhog sees his shadow this day 
he cre to his burrow and winter continues 6 
ee! er. 
ri Ae an American Day (see Citizenship Day). 
John Howard Payne Mem: Day, AD 19, by 
Presidential Proclamation. Author of Home Sweet 
Hi 


Popularly given to May ist. 
Mother’s Day. The second Sunday in May. 
National Aviation Day, Aug. 19, by Presidential 

Proclamation. 

National Freedom Day, February 1. To commem- 
orate the signing, by President Lincoln, of the 
document to abolish slavery, Feb. 1, 1865. By 
Presidential Proclamation. 

National Maritime Day, May 22. First proclaimed 
1935 in commemoration of the departure of the 
SS Savannah, from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 
1819, on the first successful transatlantic voyage 
pase steam propulsion. By Presidential Procla- 
mation. 

Pan American Day, April 14. In 1890 the First 
International Conference of American States, meet- 
ing in Washington, was held on that date. A reso- 
lution was adopted which resulted in the creation 
of the organization known today as the Pan 
American Union. By Presidential Proclamation. 

Poetry Day, Oct. 15. 

May 24 (‘‘Buddy” 


Poppy (Memorial) Day, 
Poppy Week, May 21-30). 

Primary Election Day. A legal holiday in Ark., 
Calif., Ind., Mo., Ore., Penn., S. Dak., Tenn., W. 
Va. and Wis. A holiday in Nev., with optional clos- 
ing of banks and offices. 

4 Sadie Hawkins Day, first Saturday after Novem- 
erie: 

St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. Observed by Irish 
Societies and with parades. 

Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15. In honor. of the 
birthday of a pioneer crusader for equal rights for 
women (see Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day). 

United Nations Day, Oct. 24, by Presidential 
Proclamation, to commemorate founding of United 


Nations. 
WEEKS AND MONTHS 


Among the Weeks observed each year are Ameri- 
can Art Week, American Education Week, Am- 
erican Heart Week, American Red Cross Fund 
Drive, Cancer Control Month (sponsored by the 
American Cancer Society); Boy Scout Week; 
Camp Fire Girls Birthday Week, Christmas Seal 
Sale (sponsored by National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion), Fire Prevention Week, Girl Scout Week, Jew- 
ish Youth Week, March of Dimes (sponsored by 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis), Na- 
tional Boys’ Club Week (sponsored by Boys’ 
Clubs of America); Boys and Girls Week (spon- 
sored by Rotary International), National Crime 
Prevention Week. National Letter Writing Week: 
National Wildlife Restoration Week (sponsored by 
National Wildlife Federation); United Nations 
Week; United States-Canada Good Will Week 
(sponsored by Kiwanis International), and Youth 
Week, or Christian Endeavor Week (sponsored by 
United Christian Youth Movement). 


ee AC eee ee 


New Year’s Day, Jan. 1; Good Frida i 
8; Easter Monday, April 11; Victoria Day vas 
(always first Monday preceding May 25); Queen’s 
Birthday (usually celebrated on same date as 
Victoria Day); Dominion Day, July 1; Labour 
Day, Sept. 5; Thanksgiving Day, the second 
Monday of October seems the customary day; 
Remembrance Day, Nov. 11; Christm : 


as, Dec. 5 
When the statutory holidays fall on Sat 


S Sunday, 
following day is observed. Although the Ba 


Public Days in Canada, 1955 


observation of holidays on Mondays, in order to 
give people long weekends, has been a matter of 
discussion, no legislation has yet been passed in 
this regard, with the exception for Victoria Day. 
Civic Holiday is not a statutory holiday, but any 
city, town or municipality may appoint any day 
as such by resolution of the Council or the statu- 
fons Pow pees ni peat pera in August 
i y observ: oughout Canada as Civi 
Holiday (August 1st in 1955). a 


HT 


Korea, a 
1954 remained div 
the 38th parallel of latitude. South of the line 
the Republic of Korea (Syngman Rhee, pres.) 
continued to demand free elections for the whole 
country; above the line the People’s Democratic 
Republic (Communist) with the aid of the Chinese 
Communists and Russians blocked all attempts at 
an agreement not dominated by the Communists. 
Negotiations moved from Panmunjom, Korea, to 
the Geneva Conference, where the conditions laid 
down by the Communists effectively blocked fur- 
ther action. 

Gen. Nam II of North Korea, supported by Chou 
En-lai (Communist China) and Molotov (Soviet 
Union), at Geneva proposed proportionate with- 
drawal of all foreign troops, reduction of North 
and South Korean forces to 100,000 men each, an 
all-Korean commission to liquidate the war and 
provide for peace-time dispositions of troops, and 
abandonment by the Republic of Korea of its 
treaty of defense with the United States. The 
terms were unacceptable to the 16 non-communist 
nations at the Conference because they failed to 
recognize the position of the United Nations in 
Korea and the need for free, undominated elec- 


tons. Invasion by North Koreans 


Republic of Korea was invaded June 25, 1950 
(June 24, EST) by over 60,000 North Korean troops 
spear-headed by over 100 Russian-built tanks. U.N. 
Security Council demanded cessation of hostilities 
and withdrawal to 38th parallel,.On June 27 it 
asked U. N. members to help carry out its demand. 
President Truman, June 27, ordered Gen. of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur to aid South Korea and 
the ‘ith U. S. fleet to protect Formosa against 
possible aggression and keep the Chinese National- 
ist forces from attacking the mainland. Requested 
by the U. N. to name a commander the President 
designated Gen. MacArthur July 8, 1950. 

North Koréan forces took Seoul, South Korean 
capital, June 29. U.S, ground forces entered the 
conflict June 30. The President termed the inter- 
vention a ‘‘police action.’’ 

The war had three phases: (1) The North Korean 
drive was checked by U. S. and associated troops, 
with help of a brilliant landing by U. S. Marines at 
Inchon Sept. 15. Pyongyang, North Korean capital, 
was taken Oct. 20. U. S. 7th Division reached 
Manchurian border Nov. 20. (2) Counter-attack by 
200,000 Chinese Communist ‘‘volunteers,’’ who 
crossed Yalu river Noy, 26, forced evacuation of 
105,000 U. N. troops and 91,000 Korean civilians at 
Hungnam Dec. 24. The Chinese pushed across 
38th parallel, drove 70 mi, into South Korea. The 
U. N. General Assembly, Feb. 1, named Communist 
China the aggressor in Korea. U.N, troops pushed 
Chinese back across parallel Apr. 3, stopped of- 


Korean Battle Casualties 


Source: Department of Defense 


| moval of Gen. MacArthur from command Apr. 


1951 and start of negotiations for truce al 
parallel July 10, 1951. 


Gen. MacArthur Recalled 


The removal of Gen. MacArthur created a s 
sation. President Truman removed him from all 
Far East commands and replaced him by Ge! 
Matthew B. Ridgway, commander of 8th Army. 
MacArthur had wished to pursue Chinese acros: 
Yalu to their air depots in Manchuria and on M: ~ 
25 had threatened Communist China with air and ~ 
naval attack. He had been warned to clear a 
announcements oi policy through Washington. fo 
The President opposed his views. A Senate : 
quiry found that MacArthur was not charged with 
insubordination, but had disregarded the Presi. 
dent’s order to clear policy statements through thi 
Defense Dept. For complete report consult WoRLD 
ALmanac for 1952. 

Truce negotiations began July 10, 1951, and took 
place at Kaesong and Panmunjom. Armistice w: 
signed July 27, 1953 (July 26, EST) and fighting — 
ended 12 hrs. later. A military armistice com= 
mission supervised truce; 10 joint U. N.-Com- ~ 
munist teams policed demilitarized zone; neutral — 
nations supervisory commission watched military 
movements in ports; voluntary repatriation of 
prisoners was provided and Communists 
privilege of interviewing prisoners refusing re- 
patriation. India furnished 6,000 troops as guards 
and joined 5-nation repatriation commission, in- 
cluding Switzerland, Sweden, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, z 
The armistice terms provided for a political 
conference within 90 days to settle troop with- 
drawal and permanent peace terms. Preliminary 
talks began Oct. 26, 1953, and ended Dec. 12,. 
1953, when Arthur H. Dean, special ambassador of 
the U. S. to Korea, walked out after the Com- 
munists charged that the U. N. had abbetted 
President Rhee’s order to free anti-Communist 
prisoners. On June 18-21 27,160 anti-Communist 
North Korean prisoners were freed by Rhee. 


Repatriation of Prisoners 


Prisoner repatriation began Aug. 5, 1953, at 
Panmunjom, ended Sept. 6, 1953. U.N. turned 
over 75,799 prisoners (70,159 North Koreans and — 
5,640 Chinese). Communists released 12,760, in- 
cluding 7,850 South Koreans, 3,597 Americans, 945 
Britons and 228 Turks. Maj. Gen. Dean was 
released Sept. 4. U.N., Sept. 10, sent 22,628 
Communists who resisted repatriation to the re- 
patriation commission, which also received 400 
U.N, troops, including 23 Americans, for inter- 
viewing. Few Chinese and North Koreans chose 
repatriation, 2 of the 23 Americans did. 


of U. S. Armed Forces 


ong 38th 


Branch Total! | Battle Manage Miss- 1Tentative summary data covering all notifica- 
of service deaths | mortal | ing? || tions to next of kin and changes in status processed 
Army......../105,298 | 27,558 | 77,601 | 139 peepee bone 20, AEBS. 

Prtins Cotas aeuas a5a8 on'eae 34 2Excludes 5,130°- formerly missing or captured 
Air Force..... i 1,583 1,18 367 35 || persons returned to military control and 21 cap- 
Total | 136,916 | 33,417 | 103,269 230 || tured Army personnel who refused repatriation. 

Didi y 4 > 
World War II Casualties of U. S. Armed Forces 
Dec. 7, 1941—Dec. 31, 19468 
Source: Department of Defense. 
Dead and wounded 
Branch Numbers Deaths 

of service engaged Wounds 

Total Total not 
deaths Battle Other mortal 
884,135 _ ~ 318,274 234,874 83,400 565,861 
TP 183'468 102/821 65,043 39,379 25,664 37,778 
"669,100 91,718 24,511 19,733 4,778 67,207 
16,112,566 1,078,674 407,828 293,986 113,842 670,846 


i officially terminated by Presidential Proclamation on Dec. 31, 1946, but only a few 
ire deaths and wounds Rot mortal were incurred after the Japanese acceptance of Allied peace terms 
14, 1945. Numbers engaged from Dec. 1, 1941-Aug. 31, 1945 were: Army—10,420,000, Navy— 


17 deaths in the Coast Guard of which 574 were 


Aug. 5 
$1383.50, Marine Corps—599,693. Total—14,903,213 

In addition to the foregoing data there were 1,9 
battle deaths. 


5 
. 
; 


724 National Defense—Pay Scale; Army Insignia 
PAY SCALE of the ARMY 
Effectrve May 1, 1952. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS ~* 
lati rears of service 
Rank or pay grade ee =i his ae chins) 
ee SS SS eee 
d Ai Under | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over 
Seale Galanee: punk x Navy rank 2 2 4 6 8 at 10 
ae ee Admiral® "5. neee eens 963.30 |963.30 |963.30 |963.30 [963.30 |963.30 
os Tnten athe General* .|Vice Admiral*..........- 963.30 |963.30 -30 |963.30 |963.30 |963.30 
O-8 |Major ee Ee biped ar (upper ar aoe te 963.30 |963.30 |963.30 |963.30 |963.30 
Br Pd Commodarts. ue. “1800. : 00.28 |800.28 |800.28 } 
0-6 LODE -'- ) eceiea sai ‘aptain:..; Shae conse tee 592.80 |592.80 |592.80 |592.80 [592.80 |592.80 
Q-5 |Lieutenant Colonel. .|Commander............. 474.24 |474.24 |474.24 |474.24 |474.24 |474.24 
O-4 BIOL Sts reeset « -|Lieutenant Commander. . .|400.14 14 0.14 |400.14 [414.96 9. 3 
Oe Caran cnt 1 seetematt: Gunior grade) 250-86 [27448 [289-00 [203-82 [ais.es (833.46 
rove nD: J 3 ‘ i * i : 
ot Bosoad SCs usign eves alee e edn. 222.30 1237.12 }251.94 |266.76 1281.58 1296. 


WAREANT OFFICERS 
Ww-4 |W: t officers... .. Warrant officers. ........ 332.90 [332.90 |332.90 |/348.04 |363.17 |378.30 
w-3 Warrant Officers eet pumcrwes Sais as Sos res — barges Lach ae oa. 
-2 |W t officers..... arrant officers......... N = : . ~ S 
Wal Warrant officers saan Warrant officers......... 219.42 |219.42 {219.42 396.08 234.55 Bi 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL! 
E-7 |Master Sergeant..... Chief Petty officer. ..... 206.39 |206.39 |214.03 |221.68 {229.32 |236.96 
B6 Sergeant, ist class. ..|Petty officer, Ist class... .|175.81 |175.81 |183.46 |191.10 |198.74 |206.39 
E-5 |Sergeant .|Petty officer, 2nd class 145.2 52. 160. 168.17 |175.81 |183.46 
E-4 |C ral .|Petty officer, 3rd class 122.30 |129.95 {137.59 |145.24 |152.88 |160. 
E-3 |Private, Ist class..../Seaman............ 99.37 |107.02 |114.66 |122.30 |129.95 |137.59 
E-2 |Pr .|Seaman apprentice. 85.80 | 93.60 |101.40 |109.20 |117.00 |124.80 
E-1 |Private— Seaman recruit— 
(over 4 months)...| (over 4 months)........ 83.20 | 91.00 | 98.80 | 98.80 | 98.80 | 98.80 
E-1 |Private— Seaman recruit— 
(under 4 months).. (under 4 months)...... fic" US SiSeesnines Grae) Meade poco soo tet 
Rak sie'e @adet; United States |. orc. ects eee eee SED Foc cth ence eee ped emake aly aan 
Military Academy. 
2 ENS Pe ROLY ET ee] SEs ota Saeco ieee 2S See eee esa scree oe 


1Air Force Enlisted Personnel—E-7, Master Sergeant; E-6, Technical Sergeant; E-5, Staff Sergeant; 
E-4, Airman ist Class; E-3, Airman 2nd Class: E-2, Airman 3rd Class; E-1, Basic Airman. 


“Authorized only when government quarters are not available. 


Officers appointed in the grade of General of the Army, General of the Air Force, or Fleet Admiral 
shall receive the same pay and allowance as a major general or rear admiral, plus a personal money 
allowance of $5,000 per annum. 


*A general officer appointed as Chief of Staff to the President has the rank, title, pay and allowances 
of a General or Admiral. 


*Officers serving as the Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Chief of Naval 
Operations, are entitled to a personal money allowance of $4,000 per annum. The Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff receives basic pay and basic and personal money allowances prescribed by Jaw for 
the Chiet of Staff. United States Army, and such special pays and incentive pay to which entitled 
under other provisions of law. 


*Generals and Admirals are entitled to a personal money allowance of $2,200 per annum; Li 
Generals and Vice Admirals to $500 per annum. ?° : » bee 
*A senior member of the military and Naval Staff Committee of the United Nations, while so 


serving, is entitled to the rank, pay and allowance of a Lieutenant General, plus a personal money 
allowance of $2,200 per annum. 


The following services are included: Coast Guard and Marine Corps, Coast and 
Public Health Service, National Guard, and the Organized Reserven.. :, ‘ Geodeite Fue 
Officers retired for physical disability will be paid according to degree of disability. 


BASIC ALLOWANCES FOR SUBSISTENCE 


Officers (commissioned and warrant) and aviation cadets..............ccecceeccee. 
Enlisted members: ......$47,88 per month 
When rations in kind are not available.... 


Dvigual ets a vb hehe ath: Wiataslart cant eo Naar omens $2.57 per da 
Poo eee $1.10 per day or $33.00 per month 


SS ea ce +... $3.42 per day (maximum rate) 


U. S. Army Insignia and Chevrons 
Source: Department of the Army 


ARMY 


Grade Insignia 

General of the Armies 
(General John J. Pershing, the ony person to 

have held this rank, was authorized to prescribe 

his own insignia, but never wore in excess of four 
stars.) 

General of the Army ...Five silver stars and the 
coat of arms of the United States in gold color 
metal with shield and crest enameled 

-Four silver stars 

. Three silver stars 

. Two silver stars 

.One silver star 

.Silver eagle 

. Silver oak leaf 
Gold oak leaf 

+». Two silver bars 


One silver bar 
ne gold bar 


oye el Ue inte sen 
Lieutenant Colonel 


Contract Surgeon....... 
Second Lieutenant...... 


Chief Warrant Officer—One gold bar (r 
Sr chee brown enamel top, iongitudinel eae 
Warrant Officer Junior Grade—One gold b: 
(rounded ends and brown en via 
ae gold center) eee 
e evrons for noncommissi 
other enlisted men are as foliage a ig 
zat Master Sergeant—Three chevrons above three 
(2) First Sergeant—Three chevrons ab 
ares with a lozenge between the chevrons vend te 
(3) Sergeant 1st Class—Thr 
wo ais. ee chevrons above 
4) Sergeant—Three chevrons above t 
(5) Corporal—Two chevrons. beat 
(6) Private 1st Class—One chevron, 
(7) Private—none. 
(8) Recruit—none. 


Effective May 1, 1952. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS y 
4 Basis allowance for quarte 


(Subsistence allowances on 
preceding page) 


Cumulative years of service 
(Rate per month, dollars) 


Over | Over | Over | Over — Without Wit h = 
12 14 16 18 dependents acbeacenes 
17 ; 


WARRANT OFFICERS 


——Ti9-70 be 


393.43 | 408.56] 423.70 | 438.83 | 453.96 | 469.09 | 484.22 | 94.20 

332.90 | 340.48] 348.04 | 363.17 | 378.30 | 393.43 | 408.56 5.50 102.60 — 
287.51 | 295.08] 302.64 | 317.77 | 332.90 | 348.04 363.17 | 77.10 94,20 
249.68 | 257.24| 264.82 | 279.95 | 295.08 | 310.21 | 310.21 68.40 85.50 

ENLISTED PERSONNEL1 

244.61 | 252.25 | 259.90 | 275.18 | 290.47 

214.03 | 221.68 | 229.32 | 244.61 59. 

191.10 | 198.74 | 206.39 | 221.68 | 236.96 

168.17 | 175.81 | 183.46 | 198.74 |-198.74 

145.24 | 152.88 | 152.88 52.88 | 152.88 

124.80 |. 124.80 | 124.80 | 124.80 | 124.80 

98.80 98.80 98,80 98.80 98.80 


SPECIAL PAY 


Members of the uniformed services entitled to receive basic pay shall, in addition thereto, be entitled 
to receive incentive pay for the performance of hazardous duty required by competent orders. The 
President may, in time of war, suspend the payment of incentive pay for the performance of any or 
all hazardous duty. No member is entitled to receive more than one such incentive payment for 


same period of time. 
MONTHLY PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY 


Fi duty (crew member) and Submarine Duty 
ume (Bes Pay Grades listed above) 


combat service in the Korean 
alae eh orean Combat Zone after 


MONTHLY PAY FOR SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 


oh Se a re eae ee 
O-8..... $150.00|W-4.....$100.00/E-7...... $75.00 (See Pay Grades listed above 

oy aa 150.00/W-3..... 100.00|B-6 "67.50 | B-7 a earth 
0-6... 210.00/W-2..... 0. : 
0-40. 150.00 B-3..015) 45. 

0-31.52. 120.00 peeeaT. 

OB... 110.00 

O-l, i... 100.00 


INCENTIVE el Feed aity 
Flying duty (non-crew members), glider duty, 
anbohvate Seniping duty, duty involving intimate 
contact with persons afflicted with leprosy, duty 
involving demolition of explosives, or duty at the 
Navy Deep Sea Diving School or the Navy Experi- 
mental Diving Unit or at a submarine escape train- 
ing tank. 
Officers and Warrant Officers..........<... $100.00 
Enlisted men .......--- Racine eee nctre 
COMBAT DUTY PAY ; 
The Combat uty Pay Act of 1952 provides for 
combat pay at the rate of $45 per month for all 
members and former members of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps and Coast Guard for 


RPS 

Commissioned officers in the Medical, Dental 
and Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army, Navy 
and Air Force and commissioned medical, dental, 
and veterinary officers of the Regular Corps of the 
Public Health Service receive special pay at the 
rate of $100 per month for each month of active 
service. (Veterinary Corps officers did not receive 
this pay under previous laws, 

A new law of June 29, 1953, extends until July 
1, 1955, the $100 special inducement pay to physi- 
cians, dentists, and veterinarians serving volun- 
tarily in the Armed Forces. The pay also applies 
to retired officers ordered to active duty. (Veteri- 
narians did not receive this special pay under 
previous laws.) 


U. S. Navy Insignia 


NAVY 
Stripes and corps device are of gold embroidery. 


1 twoinch ine or half inch 
Htc ie ‘wo inch w: one-ha! i 
plvee Adina -1 twoinch with 3 one-half inch. 


Warrant officer....1 one quarter inch broken at 2 
inch intervals with 12 inch of blue. 

Enlisted personnel....A rating badge worn on the 
left arm, consisting of a spread eagle and chev- 
rons,’ with the appropriate specialty centered 


Admiral ....- <i i 
iral. .1 twoinch with 2 one-halfinch. between. 
pe ee aeateal Palins 1 twoinch with 1 one-half inch. MARINE CORPS 
Commodore Marine Corps and Army have similar insignia 
(war time only): {two iach. " except for color and fewer Marine Corps sub- 
Captain ....----+++- 4one-hal oe divisions. Its distinctive cap and collar ornament 
Commander ....... 3 one-half inc is the combination of the American eagle, anchor 


r 5 
nder. .2 one-half inch, with 1 one quar- 
ee oO a ter soctubet weet, 
Lieutenant ........2one-halfinch. 
.g.)..-1 one-half inch with 1 one quar- 
ie peda ter inch above, 
Ear ndioned warrant officer....1 one-half inch 


and globe. 
COAST GUARD 


Coast Guard insignia follow Navy custom, with 
certain minor changes such as the officer cap in- 
signia, The Coast Guard shield is worn on hoth 
sleeves of officers, and on the right sleeve of all 
enlisted men. 


726 National Defense—U. S. Army Personnel; Armed Forces World War Il 
at eet ae eh De Sal Dir Es let is See ke 
United States Army 


Source: Department of the Army 
ARMY MILITARY PERSONNEL ON ACTIVE. DUTY (a) 
Enlisted personnel 


June 30 Total 
(b) strength 


203,847 1,997|..... ‘ 84, 184,848) 
196°356 1407 ee ed 1a1 7682 ares 
138,452 oC) Pine a a & 
56: S25 ai. ose a 125,098| 125,098} . 
267,767 TOBIN: siecle 249,441| 249,441). 
1,460,998 Gathon. Seer 1,361,462) 1,361,462) . 
3,074, 184 OTT ee 2,867,762| 2,867,762 
6,993, 102 16,219 5,700| 6,413,526|6,358,200: 
7,992,868 23,288]  13,615/7,215, "144,601 
8,266,373 5,1 31,117|7,374,710| 7,283,930 
1,889,690 7,264 2,580] 1,622,546] 1,605,847 
989,664 4,96 68] 857,1 850,066 if 
552,239 3,350| > Scene 4, 480,795 
58,694 3,812 settee 581, 577,166 4,256 
91, A782. Reece 518.9 512,370 DOL 
1,529,724 O,855\ oo bat ce 1,399/362|1,388,479| 10,883 
1,594,693 14,495 1,446,266|1,436.038| 10,228 
532,133 13,267), .sceacue 386, 1377,740 460 
1,403,011 TA, 725 nese 1,274,803] 1,268,016 6,787 


(a)Represents strength of the active Army, including Philippine Scouts, retired Regular Army 
personnel on extended active duty, and National Guard and Reserve personnel on extended active duty; 
excludes U.S. Military Academy cadets, contract surgeons, and National Guard and Reserve personnel 
not on extended active duty. 

(b)Data for 1920 to 1947 Soclusive include personnel in the Army Air Forces and its predecessors (Air 
Servi@e and Air Corps); 1948 and 1949 figures consist of the total number of Army Department and 
Air Force Department military personnel assigned to organizations under the command of the United 
States Army (Army Command strength), and. exclude Army Department and Air Force Department 
military personnel assigned to organizations under the command of the United States Air Force (Air 
Force Command strength); figures for 1950 and subsequent are similar in composition to 1948 and 1949 
data except that they consist entirely of Army Department personnel, inasmuch as Air Force 
Department personnel are no longer assigned to United States Army organizations. 

(c)Includes Army nurses for all years, and commissioned officers of the Women’s Army Corps and 
the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps (dietitians, physical therapists, and occupational specialists) 
for 1943 and subsequent years. 

(d)Includes Army field clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps as follows: 1920-1,929, 1925-377. 
Act of Congress approved April 27;-1926, directed the appointment as warrant officers, of field clerks 
still in active service; prior to that time they had a military status and were considered officers, but not 
commissioned officers. Also includes Women’s Army Corps warrant officers as follows: 1944-10, 1945-44, 
1946-18, 1947-5, 1948-32, 1949-23, 1950-22, 1951-39, 1952-57, 1953-55, 1954-52. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY FOR MILITARY FUNCTIONS (a) 
(in Thousands of Dollars) 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year Amount year Amount year Amount 

1930...... $328,739 ||1939...... $496,075 ||1948...... $5,671,392 
LOR TA 345,274 |/1940...... 668,586 ||1949...... 5,615,234 
1932... ws 344,611 ||1947...... 3,769,619 ||1950...... 3,987,914 
1933...... 298,417 ||1942...... 14,835,239 ||1951...... 477,469 
1934...... 269,170 |/1943...... O73, 1952 15,705,877 
1935... 03 365,861 |)1944...... 49,288,936 ||1953...... 16,241.694 
OSGeo Sia 340,804 |/1945...... 49,688,628 ||1954 (b)...| 12,961,089 
LOB 2... cix,0.- 381,456 |/1946 27,094.11 

ies 432,499 ||1947...... .021,938 


(a)Excludes expenditures for all civil functions as defined in “The Budget of the United States 
Government.’’ Data for fiscal years 1921 through 1947 include all Air Forces expenditures. Data for 
fiscal years 1948, 1949 and 1950 represent Department of the Army expenditures only and exclude 
expenditures against direct appropriations for the Air Force; they include expenditures for direct 
and indirect Support of the Air Force for 1948 and 1949, and expenditures for the indirect support of 
the Air Force for 1950. Figures obtained from the following Federal Government reports: Fiscal Year 
1920—Treasury Department, ‘‘Combined Statement of Receipts, Expenditures and Balances of the 
United States Government’’; Fiscal Years 1921 through 1953—successive yearly issues of ‘‘The Budget 
of the United States Government’’; Fiscal Year 1954—Treasury Department, ‘‘Daily Statement of the 
United States Treasury,’’ July 15, 1954. (b) Estimated. 


Peak Strength of Armed Forces in World War II 


Source: Department of the Army 
Excludes strength of underground and of puppet powers employed by Allied and Axis Powers 


ALLIES AXIS 

WAS SRA wateteires OE 12.500.000 ; Egypt.........002ccce d 54,000 | Germany (incl. Austria) . 10,200,000 
United States*...°.;..12,300,000 | Irag... 0222222 ITIIi2 47,000 a ae 
United Kingdom... !; 5,120,000 | Norway... 21.1222 .2111 45,000 | J@pan......- ssereeeee 6,095,000 
Pranee fonaitets 00° 5,000,000 Peru. Be ititieniacSers sac 40,000 | Italy......5..... +eeee 3,750,000 
China (Nationalist).... 3,800, ODI «|. ors, annle Cetera 38,000 
MAGNA fk cia 0s * 2'150,000 | Albania. 77112221112 25,000 | PUmanles oR alesnclend Sore 
Chins (Communist) yt peur OR OnE ©. 6 de tea BIRO 25,000 Bulgaria.............. 450,000 

OLB ss wines ae os steiens ,000, MIDAS. Siiteigaee wees ee 20,000 | Hungary...... 350,000 
ORUDKOY sreis.a.4is ceca s-ere'oin 850,000 | Colombia. ........2... 19,000 heves Sure ‘ 
Canada... .cccsrsccaes 780,000 | Venezuela............. 15,000 Finland........... see. 250,000 
Australia. Belo 11,000 | Siam. ...........2.05 - 126,500 
Belgium... ,000 
Yugoslavia, 10,000 
Greece.... 000 NEUTRALS 
ave heriands eect a 6,000 

razil..... i ominican Republic... ; 5,000 | Spain. ........... : 
Philippines. .. 200,000 | Haiti........ = é 4,000 ie Pome Bao 
Argentina. ace : 160,000 Nicaragua... 3,500 Switzerland. ...... «ee. 650,000 

ew 4ealand.......... . 
Crechoslovakia es as 130,000 bmn Ga) PR cas, cae cy tane a Sweden...........2.+. 350,000 
Pat es. 12e'000 | Liberian <.y ech esau 1,000 |g vee sn sale ® Saas 
Mexico........... ae 0,000 | Luxembourg.......... 1,000 | Afghanistan...... seees 92,000 
TNO a eiGeracs ta, ereer ss ace 60,000 | Costa Rica............ 500 | Saudi Arabia.......... 8,000 


*Peak Strength of Army in World War II—May 31, 1945—8,291,336. 


Approximate proportion of Army overseas at peak of deployment in 1945—April 30, 1945—66 per cent. 


“i eiecn! Department of the Air Force 

Army Air eal were started (Aug. 1, 1907) 
Aeronautical Division of the Signal Corps, 

o. S. Army. The division consisted of one officer 
and two enlisted men, and it was more than a year 
before it carried out its first mission in an airplane 
_of its own. When the U. S. entered World War I 
apa 6, 1917), the aes Service, as it was 
led then, had 55 pl. pee and 65 officers, only 35 

o whom were fliers. On the day the Japanese 


and tin Match 
men. The Air 
Armed 


Rea rages Gace: 


pes eae ad 


ok | tal U. S. 


seas Total June 30 


are heer 58,55 ‘t 

206. 388 99,601 . 673,32 274,597 

MALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS (COMMISSIONED AND WARRANT) 
Total 

Officers 
& Men 


June 30 USAF USAFR &| ANG & 
(reg.) &RA ORC NG 


947.918 22/353 98,008 1,632 s 
FEMALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, AND ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
Female commissioned officers 


WAF Nurses , WMSC _WAC Total 
361,496 
354,271 

681,282 
845,073 
846/824 
"789 2/622 142 818,166 


United States Naval Expenditures 
Source: Department of the Navy 
Aircraft 
procurement 
(includes 
airships) 


$ 24,011,998 


Total 
amount 
expended 


$ 885,769,794 . 


Ship conversion, 
construction and 
modernization 


$ 328,819,394 
957, 251 


Public works 


$572,503,151 
361,654,524 


2)387,867, 9 367,440,275 
“United States Ree Personnel on Active Baa 


Source: Department of the Navy (*Excludes Nurses) 


Enlisted personnel 
Male 


Female 


0 
835,045 
808,438 


All other 
expenditures 


$ 460,435,251 
793;624'585 


Year—June 30 Officers* Nurses Enlisted Off. Cand. Total 
13,162 442 144,824 2,569 160,997 
28,421 671 247,417 7,918 284,427 
4 67,786 1,778 556,477 14,52 640,570 
174,245 5,431 1,507,779 54,295 1,741,750 
267,754 8,39 2,600,153. 105,059 2,981,365 
320,293 11,086 2,988,207 61,231 3,380,817 
35.58 ,080 834,72 51 83,398 
50,334 2,100 442,579 3,648 98, 
43,460 1,956 369,121 4,625 419,162 
45,965 2,010 396,242 5,358 449,575 
42,687 1,954 331,860 ,037 381,538 
67,126 3,387 61,63 4,528 736,680 
79,166 3,081 735,753 6,265 824,265 
79,160 »D71 706,375 6,334 794,440 
74,989 2,291 642,048 6,392 725,720 
Marine Corps Personnel on Active Duty 
Source: Department of the Navy (Navy Comptroller) 
¥r., June 30 jOfficers| Enl. oO. C. | Total || Yr., June 30 |Officers| Enlil. oO. CG. Total 
oe sree 1,208 | 18,172 |.......] 19,380 |/1947 7,506 
1935 Rctasss = 1,163 |. 16,097 |..... f 17; 260 |/1948 6,907 
1940. ......-.. 1,800 DADE ulsersiar'e ace 28) 45 ||1949 aD 
1942.,..... 7,138 |134,804 671 |142,613 ||1950. 7,254 
tL a ..| 21,384 |285,323 1,816 |308,523 ||1951. 15,150 
4944.0... v«s| 32,788 [435,290 7,526 |475,604 |/1952.. AO eee 
1945...,.... .| 37,067 |432,858 4,755 |474,680 ||1953.. -| 18,731 
1946..... “7 *"| 44208 1141,434 |....... 155,642 ||1954 (est.)....| 18,617 
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the Academy was widely acclaimed during the 
celebration of its 150th year in 1952. The service of 


Senators. 

Admission to the Military Academy may be 
gained only by appointment to one of the 2,496 
cadetships authorized by law. Graduation of the 
senior class normally leaves about 750 vacant 
eadetships each year and candidates may be nomi- 
nated for these vacancies only during the year 
preceding the admission date—the first Tuesday 
in July. The 2,496 cadetships authorized the 
Military Academy are allocated among the vari- 
ous sources of nomination as follows: 


Noncompetitive 
Representatives (4 each)............... 
Senators (4 each) 

Other: 

Hawaii and Alaska, 4 each 
District of Columbia...... 
Canal Zone Government 
Puerto: |Rico... c2........ —e 
Vice Presidential.................-- 


Competitive 


Army and Air Forve: 
Regular components.................. 
Reserve components.................. 90 
(National Guard; Air National Guard; 
Army Reserve; Air Force Reserve 


BALE CEREIE lier tir cse.s grate Sane ites. a/aTseoue ale oe 89 
Sons of deceased veterans.............. 40 
Honor military & honor naval schools... 40 

WEN AR i SE A Dae re ot i: 2,496 


For each vacancy from a State or Congressional 
District 4 candidates may be nominated: a prin- 
cipal, a first alternate, a second alternate, and a 
third alternate. The selection of these candidates 
is left to the Senator or Representative. 

Candidates for admission must be citizens of the 
United States not less than 17 and not more than 
22 years of age on July 1 of the year in which 
they enter. They must never have been married. 
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takin 
and lish and may qualify men 
only the West Point titude test. 


intent, ar 
uirements and pr lures for a ent are 
described in d in the U.S. Mit itary Academy 


diately after gradu 

rimarily devoted to practical military ins 
ut approximately 4 weeks’ leave is granted cadets 
each summer after completion of their first year. 
The academic year runs from September through 
May and aside froma choice of beste, the cur- 
Ticulum is prescribed. Cadets receive their entire 
education at Government expense and are paid 
$81.12 per month. From this sum, hans pay for 
their meals, uniforms, textbooks, etc. pon suc- 
cessful completion of the four-year course, the 
graduate receives the degree of Bachelor of Science 
and is commissioned a 2d Lieutenant in the Regu- 
lar Army or Air Force. 

The United States Military Academy opened July 
4, 1802 with ten cadets. West Point has been a 
military post since Jan. 20, 1778. 

In addition to the 2,496 designated cadets, the 
Secretary of the Army is authorized to t not 
exceeding four Filipinos (one for e entering 
class), to be designated by the President of the 
Republic of the Philippines, to receive instruction 
at the United States Military Academy. 

The act of 26 June 1946 (as amended) authorizes 
the President of the United States to permit not 
exceeding 20 persons at a time from the Latin 
American republics and Canada to receive instruc- 
tion at the Academy, provided not more than 
three from any one country are there at the 
same time. 

Citizens of other foreign countries have been per- 
mitted from time to time to attend the Military 
Academy upon specific authorization of the United 
States Congress in each case but are not entitled 
by reason of their graduation therefrom to appoint- 
ment to any office or position in the United States 


rmy. 

The Superintendent of the Military Academy is 
Major General Frederick A. Irving, USA; the Dean 
of the Academic Board is Brig. General Harris 
Jones, USA; the Commandant of Cadets is Brig. 
Gen. John H. Michaelis, USA. 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 


The United States Naval Academy for the train- 
ing of midshipmen was opened at Annapolis, Md., 
Oct. 10, 1845. Its main grounds cover over 180 
acres and in other parts of Maryland it. maintains 
a rifle range and a dairy farm of large acreage. 
Its stately buildings for instruction and residence 
were completed about 1910. They are topped by 
the Naval Academy Chapel, which is dominated 
by a dome. It was opened in 1908 and the enlarged 
nave was completed in 1940. In 1913 the body of 
John Paul Jones, America’s first great naval 
fighter, was brought from Paris and placed in the 
crypt of the Chapel. 

Midshipmen are appointed as follows: 5 for each 
senator, representative, delegate in Congress and 
the Vice President; 5 from the District of Colum- 
bia, 5 from Puerto Rico, nominated by the resident 
commissioner; 4 from the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, appointed by the President and 1 from the 
Canal Zone. Also annually 75 from the United 
States at large appointed by the President; 160 
from the Navy and Marine Corps; 160 from the 
Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Reserve; 20 
from honor military schools and Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. 

The President may appoint not more than 40 
midshipmen at large from among the sons of 
members of both sexes of the land and naval 
forces who were killed or acquired fatal wounds or 
diseases in the two world wars; also one midship- 
man from Puerto Rico who was born there. The 
President also is authorized to appoint midshipmen 
at large from among the sons of persons awarded 
the Medal of Honor by Congress. In the event 
of vacancies and availability of accommodations the 
Secretary of the Navy may nominate candidates 
recommended by the Academic Board from among 
regularly nominated and qualified candidates who 
were on the waiting list. 


Also, not more than 20 may be appointed from 
other American republics and Canada, with not 
more than 3 from any one country. 

Candidates must be not less than 17 nor more 
than 22 years old on July 1 of the year they enter, 
and all except those from foreign countries must 
be citizens of the United States. They may qualify 
for admission by (a) passing a regular entrance 
examination; (b) presenting an acceptable sec- 
ondary school certificate and passing an exami- 
nation in mathematics and English; (ce) presenting 
acceptable secondary school and college certifi- 
cates. The college certificate method of qualify- 
ing is limited to those who get Congressional 
appointments. All must take the Aptitude Test 
prescribed by the Naval Academy. 

Each candidate must be not less than 5 ft. 6 in. 
tall, with a minimum weight of 120 lbs. He is re- 
quired to deposit $100 after passing examinations 
and before appointment. This amount is supple- 
mented by an entrance credit of $600 upon admis- 
sion, making $700 available for uniforms, text- 
books, etc. The $600 is repaid by deductions from 
the midshipman’s pay, which is $973.44 a year. 
The candidate must make an engagement, with 
consent of parents or guardian if he is a minor, 
that he will complete the course of four years at 
the Naval Academy and to accept upon gradua- 
tion, if tendered, an appointment as a commis- 
sioned officer in the U. S. Navy, U. S. Marine 
Corps or U. S. Air Force, and to serve on active 
duty for not less than 3 years; if not in the regu- 
lar service, to accept an appointment in the Re- 
serve and not to resign prior to the 6th anniversary 
of graduation. If he marries while a student he 
will be discharged. a 

Qualified graduates become ensigns in the U. S. 
Navy, and some may be commissioned 2nd lieu- 
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tenants in the U. S. Marine Corps to fill vacancies. 


A limited number may be commissioned in the 
U.S. Air Force, 

Entrance requirements may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Department of 
the Navy, Washington, D. C., or the United States 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. The Commandant 
of Midshipmen is Rear Admiral Charles A. Bu- 
chanan, USN, and the Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy is Rear Admiral Walter F. Boone, USN. 


U. 8. NAVAL ACADEMY MUSEUM 
The Museum is a department of the Academy 


under a director and is intended to inspire mid- 
shipmen with appreciation of American naval tra- 
ditions and sacrifices, It contains many original 
documents, including contracts for ding the 
original Navy; letters of John Paul Jones; me- 
morials of the steamboat inventors John Fitch, 
James Rumsey and Robert Fulton; a ship model 
collection donated by Col. H. H. Rogers; historical 
paintings by Edward Moran; the Beverly R. Rob- 
inson collection of 1,044 naval prints and many 
objects associated with important naval events of 
the past. 


United States Coast Guard 


The United States Coast Guard is responsible 
for a wide range of duties which are concerned 
With maintaining safety and order upon the high 
seas and navigable waters subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. The primary purpose 
of most of these duties is to prevent loss of life 
and property due to unsafe or illegal practices. 
The maintenance of safety and order is not limited 
to enforcement of laws. The Coast Guard also 
directs a program of education among ship 
operators and boatmen, and enlists their co- 
operation in the prevention of marine casualties. 
This role includes maintenance of more than 39,000 
aids to navigation—lighthouses, buoys, bells, etc.—, 
along 40,000 miles of waters; lifesaving activities; 
removal of derelicts and other menaces to navi- 
gation; marine inspection; ice-breaking; medical 
aid to seamen; law enforcement on the high seas 
and navigable waters of the United States and in 
Alaska; the prevention of smuggling; patrol of the 
North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea to regulate 
the taking of fur-bearing sea mammals and fish; 
aid during flood and hurricanes; maintenance of 
the International Ice Patrol to report the amount 
of iceberg drift for the benefit of vessels crossing 
the North Atlantic; maintaining ocean weather 
stations; and supervising the engagement, records 
and discipline of officers and seamen serving in the 
Merchant Marine. To carry out its many func- 
tions, the Coast Guard has a fleet of 294 larger 
vessels of various types and 137 aircraft. 

The Coast Guard is administered by the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, at Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., through a field organization of 
12 District Coast Guard Offices in the continental 
United States, Hawaii and Alaska. A military ser- 
vice constituting a branch of the armed forces of 
the United States at all times the Coast Guard 
operates as a service of the Treasury except when 
operating as a service of the Navy. 

Coast Guard beginnings date from Aug. 4, 1790 
when an Act of Congress, written to enforce the 
Customs Laws, provided for the building of ‘‘ten 
boats’’ to protect the revenue. These came to be 
known as the Revenue-Marine, later known as the 
Revenue-Cutter Service. The present name of the 
organization dates from Jan. 28. 1915, when the 
Revenue-Cutter and Life-Saving Services were 
merged into one—the United States Coast Guard. 
The Service’s duties were increased when the 
Coast Guard was consolidated (July 1, 1939) with 
the Lighthouse Service and again on Feb. 28, 1942 
when functions of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation were transierred to the Coast 
Guard by Executive order. This last addition 
means that the,Service now furthers safety at 
sea through superyision of the construction and 
equipment of merchant ships and. by exercising 
disciplinary controls over their personnel. 

To meet wartime exigencies, various groups were 


formed to augment the regular Coast Guard per- - 
sonnel, but these had been reduced on June_30, 
1954 to about 29,000 officers and men in the regular 
establishment. Detailed to the Coast Guard from 
the Public Health Service were 32 doctors, 47 dental 
officers, one scientist officer, one sanitary engineer 
and 8 nurses, besides 59 physicians serving part 
time. The authorized force of civilian employees 
was 4,963. 

Chief among the groups organized for the war 
emergency was the Coast Guard Reserve, a mili- 
tary supplement similar to the United States 
Naval Reserve. By an amendment to the act es- 
tablishing the Reserve, a Women’s Reserve, known 
as the Spars, also was organized. Nearly 
9,000 enlisted Spars and 1,000 Spar officers served 
during World War II. The Women’s Reserve was 
reactivated during 1951, being.limited to former 
members after being demobilized with the cessation 
of hostilities in 1945. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary is a nonmilitary 
organization administered by the Commandant, 
with 13,000 members in 328 communities. Its pri- 
mary activity is to assist-the Coast Guard in the 
promotion of safety and efficiency in the opera- 
tion of small boats. 

Training facilities include a recruit receiving 
center at Cape May, N. J., various service schools 
for enlisted men, and the Coast Guard Academy 
in New London, Conn., where officer candidates 
receive instruction. 

The Search and Rescue Agency (formerly Air- 
Sea) established at the request of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (Feb., 1944) has the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard as its head, assisted by a board of 
representatives from the Army and Navy. 

The Coast Guard maintained 39,000 aids to 
navigation (lightships, lighthouses, buoys, day- 
marks, fog signals and radio beacons). In July 
1954, 42 Loran stations were being operated by the 
Coast Guard and 42 radio and Racon stations were 
being operated on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska. The scien- 
tific improvements of radio and radar being applied 
now to peacetime aids have names coined from 
their description, for example: ANRAC control 
station (Aids to Navigatior RAdio Controlled), 
which is a radio device to light and extinguish 
electric lights and operate fog signals; LORAN 
radio transmitting station (LOng Range Aid Navi- 
gation), first used during the war to obtain longi- 
tude and latitude positions; RACON station 
(RAdar beaCONs), which gives distance and 
bearing—within 120 miles—of an airplane or ship 
from such a beacon, 

The Coast Guard operates nearly 16,000 miles 
of land telephone lines and submarine cables, con- 
necting lifeboat stations, lighthouses and other 
units. The facilities include radio traffic sta- 
tions and air radio stations. 


U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


The United States Coast Guard Academy, New 
London, Conn., was founded in 1876. The adminis- 
tration building is named Hamilton Hall in honor 
of Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the 
Treasury, who founded the Coast Guard (1790). 

The Academy’s four-year course embraces engi- 
neering, military science, cultural and other pro- 
fessional subjects. Cadets are paid $973 a year 
with rations and are credited with the sum of $600 


to defray the cost of their initial clothing and 
equipment, this sum to be deducted subsequently 
from their pay. In addition each cadet upon ap- 
pointment -is required to deposit $100 with the 
Superintendent of the Academy. to help defray ad- 
ditional clothing and equipment costs. 

Upon graduation, a Cadet is commissioned by the 
President as an Ensign in the Coast Guard, re- 
ceiving the same pay and allowances as an officer 
of similar rank in the Army, Navy or Marines. 


Presidents in Military Uniform 


President Eisenhower is the 19th President with 
a military record. Over one-half of the Presidents 
served their country in uniform. The others were 
Washington, Monroe, Jackson, W. H. Harrison, 
Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, 


Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Benj. Harrison, 
McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, Truman. Lincoln 
served briefly in the Black Hawk war. Johnson was 
appointed military governor of Tennessee by Lin- 
coln. Arthur was a quartermaster general for New 
York State in Civil War days. 
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Women’s Branches of the U. S. Military Service 


WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS, REGULAR ARMY 


otitis Dae’ GS, Director, the Penta- 
gon. as) mn, D. C. 
The Women’s Army Corps in the Regular Army, 
estab. 1948, grew out of the Women’s Army Auxil- 
jary Corps (WAAC), estab. 1942. The mission of 
the WAC is to give the ret s the benefit of 
women’s technical and specialist skills in duties 
which they perform as well or better than men 
and to constitute a nucleus for rapid expansion 
in case of a national emergency. Enlistment id 
open to all women between 18 and 34, inclusive, 
who are high school graduates or have successfully 
completed the General Educational Development 
Test, high school level, are citizens of U. S. or 
have first papers, single, and without dependents 
under 18. The training program consists of 8 
weeks’ basic training followed by 6 to 16 weeks of 
specialist training for new recruits. In addition to 
the WAC Leaders, Officer Training and Officer 
Candidate courses. Regular Army schools for tech- 
nical training are open to Wacs. With the excep- 
tion of combat training, instruction for Wacs 
parallels that for men. 

The first permanent home of WAC, Fort Mc- 
Clellan, Ala., was opened June 28, 1954. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 
REGULAR ARMY AND RESERVE 


Col. Ruby F. Bryant, Chief. Main Navy Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 4 

The Army Nurse Corps, oldest of all women’s 
military services, was established 1901, as 4 
component of the Army Medical Service. In World 
War II its membership reached 57,000. F 

The Army-Navy Nurses’ Act, 1947, established 
@ permanent Nurse Corps in the Army Medical 
Service, with permanent commissioned rank, sec- 
ond lieutenant to colonel; and with an authorized 
strength in the ratio of 6 nurses to every 1,000 of 
the Regular Army. This Act also provided for an 
Army Nurse Section in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Current strength is approximately- 4,800. 

To be eligible for a commission in the Army 
Nurse Corps one must be a registered professional 
nurse, a citizen of the United States, between 
21 and 45, graduate of a school of nursing ac- 
ceptable to the Surgeon General of the Army and 
without dependents under 18. A basic training 
program is conducted at the Medical Field Service 
School, Brooke Army Médical Center, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, for nurses without prior service. 


ARMY WOMEN’S MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 


Col. Nell Wickliffe, Chief. Main Navy Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

WMSC, RA, was estab. 1947 as an officer corps 
of the Regular Army, including members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. It is composed of dieti- 
tians, physical and occupational therapists. _ 

Regular Army applicants must be citizens, 
unmarried and without dependents under 18, have 
a bachelor’s degree from a college approved by 
the Surgeon General, and complete a course in 
their medical specialty. Applicants with academic 
degrees may enroll in clinical training courses of 
the Army Medical Service. In addition to 12- 
month dietetic and physical therapy courses in 
Army hospitals, the occupational therapy section 
provides 12-month training for those who have 
completed the first year of a two-year graduate 
occupational therapy course of four years of a 
five-year undergraduate course leading to a degree. 
This is counted toward a degree by civilian insti- 
tutions offering these courses. 

The chief of the Corps holds the temporary 
rank of colonel and the chiefs of the three spe- 
cialist sections are temporary lieutenant colonels. 
Other members range from second lieutenant to 
major and may be commissioned in the Regular 
Army after 6 months as a Reserve officer. 


WOMEN IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE 


Qualified women may become commissioned of- 
ficers in the Medical Services of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force comparable to male commissioned 
officers. They will have similar pay, allowances and 
opportunities for advancement. 


WOMEN IN REGULAR NAVY AND 
NAVAL RESERVE 


Capt, Louise Kathleen Wilde, Asst. Chief for 
Women, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 

The periods of enlistment of women in the 
Regular Navy and Naval Reserve are the same as 
for male enlisted members of the Navy. All pro- 
visions of the law relating to pay, leave, money 
allowances and other benefits and emoluments of 
male personnel of the Navy are applicable to wom- 
en personnel of the Navy. However, husbands of 
women in the Navy will not be considered de- 
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dents unless they are in fact dependent on 
ir wives for their chief 
Women are not Sane duty in aircraft 
engaged to combat ons nor on vessels of the 
Navy except hospital ships and naval transports. 


NURSE CORPS, U. S. N. and U. S. N. ER. 


Capt. W. Leona Jackson, NC, USN, Director, 
ba ape: oe & Surgery, Navy. Dept., 

as: m, D. C. 

The Nurse Corps, U. S. Navy, was established 
1908. In 1947 the corps became a staff corps and 
its members commissioned officers. The law cre- 
ated the Nurse Corps Reserve to 
service in emergencies. It authorizes 6 
1,000 of Navy and Marine Corps personnel. 


strength of regular and reserve corps fr 
11,086 on active duty in 1 

Navy Nurses give professional nursing care 
instruct hospital corpsmen. Nurses serye in hos- 
pitals and pensaries at home and abroad, on 


and reserve corps must 
eet the 


age. 
of Navy Personnel before the applicant’s 40th 


WOMEN IN THE U. S. AIR FORCE 


Col. Phyllis D. S. Gray, Director, Headquarters, 
USAF, Washington, D. C. 

A law passed in 1948 authorized enlistment and 
appointment of qualified women in the USAF. 
Currently, single women between 18 and 34 in- 
clusive, with no dependents under 18, are accepted 
for initial enlistment. Parental consent is required 
for those under 21. A woman with prior service in 
the Armed Forces is eligible for enlistment if her 
age does not exceed 35 plus the years of prior 
service completed since 1943. Enlistment periods 
are for 3, 4, 5, and 6 years. Duty assignments are 
spread over 32 different career fields. 

Civilian.or enlisted women between the ages of 
2015 and 2644 who are high school graduates may 
quality to attend Officer Candidate School at Lack- 
land Air Force Base, Texas. Civilian women with 
college degrees, together with civilian experience of 
varying length and responsibility may qualify for 
direct reserve commission in the grades from 2d 
lieutenant to lieutenant colonel inclusive. To 
qualify for grades higher than Iist~—lieutenant 
women must be over 32 years of age with out- 
standing abilities. 


AIR, FORCE NURSE CORPS 


Colonel Verena M. Zeller, Chief, Office of the 
Surgeon General, USAF, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Air Force Nurse Corps was established in 
1949 as a division of the Air Force Medical 
Service and serves on a worldwide basis. The 
majority of Air Force Nurses are on duty in Air 
Force hospitals as general duty staff nurses, 
anesthetists, operating-room supervisors, admini- 
strators, teachers and psychiatric nurses. A limited 
number are enrolled in military or civilian insti- 
tutions for advanced professional training, while 
others are assigned to Flight Nursing in air 
evacuation of patients. Two nurses have received 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, one posthumously. 
The 1453rd Medical Air Evacuation Squadron was 
awarded the Meritorious Unit Commendation for 
outstanding service from June 28 to Dec. 31, 1950, 
when it evacuated 16,604 casualties from the Far 
East to military hospitals in the United States. 
The 801st Medical Air Evacuation Squadron re- 
ceived the Distinguished Unit Citation for heroism 
following the invasion at Inchon and the battle 
of Seoul. ; 

An applicant must be a female citizen, between 
21 and 45 years of age (with no dependents under 
18); be physically and professionally qualified to 
perform nursing duties, be a graduate of a 
school of nursing acceptable to the Surgeon 
General, USAF, and actively registered in one 
state or territory or District of Columbia. The 
rank she receives at entrance depends on pro- 
fessional experience and educational background. 
All initial appointments are in the Air Force 
Reserve and appointments to the Regular Air 
Force ,are made from Reserve applicants who are 
single, between 21 to 30 years old and are cur- 
rently serving on extended active duty. Air Force 
Nurses enjoy the full privileges, rank and pay 
of an officer in the USAP. 


a 
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AIR FORCE WOMEN’S 

MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 

Col. Miriam E. Perry, Chief, Office of the Sur- 
geon General, Hq USAF, Washington, D. C. 

E, USAF, was organized when the USAF 
Medical Service was established in 1949. It is an 
officers corps of dietitians, physical therapists and 
occupational therapists. 

An applicant must first be commissioned in the 
United States Air Force Reserve. If ened she 
may apply after 6 months of extended active duty 
for a commission in the Jar Air Force. 

‘To be appointed as a 2nd lieutenant in the Re- 
serve, a dietitian must possess a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited college or university with a 
major either in foods and nutrition or in institu- 
tion management. In addition, she must have 
completed an approved hospital dietetic internship 
or have had 3 years acceptable hospital experience. 
For a Reserve appointment, a physical therapist 
must have a minimum of 90 semester hours in an 
accredited college or university, and must also have 
completed an approved training course in physical 
therapy. For Reserve appointment, an occupation- 
al therapist must have a minimum of 60 semester 
hours in an accredited college or university and be 
a& graduate of an approved School of Occupational 
Therapy. An applicant who meets certain require- 
ments as to education and experience may be ap- 
pointed in a higher grade. 

Indiyiduals who have the basic educational and 
- general qualifications for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Air Force may be commissioned as 2nd lieuten- 
ants in the Reserve for the purpose of completing 
a hospital dietetic internship, physical therapy 
training or occupational therapy training (not 
to exceed 12 months). 

To be eligible for a Reserve commission, appli- 


cant must be a female citizen, physically and edu- 
cationally qualified, between 21 and 45 years of 
age and have no dependents under 18. For a Regu~ 
lar commission, applicant must. possess the appro- 
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ist Corps. 
WOMEN MARINES 

Col. Julia E. Hamblet, Director. Hq. U. S. 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 5 

Women Marines, recognized since 1918, were 
authorized as regulars by the Women’s Armed 
Services Integration Act of 1948. They serve at 
Marine es Posts throughout the U. S.; at 
Reserve District Has., recruiting stations, and in 
Hawaii and Europe. 

Women must be 18 to 31 years of age for en- 
listment and 21 for commissioning; must be single 
upon entering the Marine Corps but may marry 
while on duty. Women who marry may be released 
from service after serving a prescribed tour of 
duty subsequent to recruit or officer training. 

Recruits receive 8 weeks of training at Parris 
Island, S. C. Officer training is conducted at 
Quantico, Virginia for meritorious enlisted women 
and college students or graduates who attend a 
12 weeks’ course in the Women Officers Training 
Class before commissioning. 

At the end of 1954, approximately 2,400 Women 
Marines were serving on active duty at posts and 
stations throughout the country, including Wash- 
ington, D. C., and San Francisco, Calif., at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, and in Italy and France. 


The United States Marine Corps 


The U. S. Marine Corps, a component of the 
nation’s armed forces since Nov. 10, 1775, was 
headed during 1954 by General Lemuel C. Shep- 
herd, Jr., Commandant, who took office Jan. 1, 
1952, for a 4-year term.. 

For the first full year since 1949, Marines in 
1954 were not engaged in hostilities anywhere, 
but two of the Corps’ three divisions and one 
of its three aircraft wings remained in the Far 
East to strengthen the U. S, position there. 

At home the Marine Corps, growing gradually 
smaller in line with a reduction in U. S. armed 
forces, devoted an intensified effort to the de- 
velopment and testing of new tactics and equip- 
ment. As always in peacetime, both at home and 
abroad, maneuvers provided the final check. 

Coupled with a reduction in strength to ap- 
proximately 220,000 officers and men at the end 
of the year was a re-emergence of the Marine 
Corps as an all-volunteer service. A year that 
saw the release of the last drafted personnel 
also saw a return to the old “‘squads right’’ drill 
that was synonymous with Marine smartness 
and discipline. 

During 1954 the Marine Corps exhibited the 
first of its new troop-carrying helicopters, among 


the largest and fastest in the world, and ac- 
quired another ship-to-shore carrier, the LVTP-5, 
which is just as versatile on land as it is in the 
water. In addition, a new _ rocket booster for 
rotor tips promised to double the lift of the 
smaller helicopters such as the Marines pioneered 
in Korea, 

One of the more spectacular innovations was 
the development of lightweight geodesic domes 
which are fully portable by helicopter and which 
provide a revolutionary solution to the problems 
of military shelter in the field. 

On its 179th birthday, the Marine Corps dedi- 
cated the world’s biggest bronze casting of the 
famed flag raising on Iwo Jima as a memorial 
to its dead of all wars. The huge statue now 
stands on -a hill near Arlington Cemetery over- 
looking the Nation’s capital. 

Principal bases for Marines in the United States 
proper continue at Quantico, Va.; Camp Lejeune, 
N. C.; Cherry Point, N. C.; Miami, Fla., and 
Camp Pendleton and El Toro, Calif. In Hawaii the 
Marine base borders Kaneohe Bay on Oahu. 

Elsewhere through the world Marines are on 
duty with the various fleets, at U. S. embassies, 
at Naval, NATO and United Nations installa- 
tions, and on training exercises of varying scope. 


United States Merchant Marine Academy 


The United States Merchant Marine Academy— 
the fourth permancnt Federal Academy for officer 
training—has a complement of 800 Cadet-Midship- 
men from every state in the Union, and the Dis- 
trict of oe Alaska, the Canali Zone, Hawaii 

nd Puerto Rico. ? 

2 On completion of courses, graduate Cadet-Mid- 
shipmen are examined for their original Merchant 
Marine license as deck or engineer officers in any 
ship in the United States Merchant Marine. Gradu- 
ates also receive a Bachelor of Science degree and 
commissions as officers in the United States Naval 
Reserve and in the United States Maritime Service. 
Over 9,000 have been graduated from the Cadet 
Corps and its Academy since 1938. 

The course of the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps is four years and consists of 
one year as Fourth Classman at the Academy; 
one year as Third Classman aboard a ship and two 
years as Second and First Classman at the Acad- 


emy. 

Appointment of candidates is governed by a state 
and territory quota system based on population. A 
candidate» must possess a minimum of 15 units 
from accredited schools and pass a nation-wide 
competitive examination as well as a rigid U. S. 
Navy Officer physical examination. Examinations 
are made up and graded by competent college en- 
trance authorities. 


A candidate must be a male citizen of the 
United States, not less than 16 years and six 
months of age and not over 21 years of age on the 
date the application is received by the Supervisor. 
Discharged veterans, armed services and Merchant 
Marine are granted an age waiver to 22nd birthday 
and are also allowed five points additional on 
competitive scholastic test. A candidate must be 
of good moral character, of sound constitution and 
not be less than 5 feet 6 inches or more than 6 feet 
4 inches in height. Candidates must have a mini- 
mum vision of 20/20 in each eye without glasses. 

Requests for further information and applica- 
tions for appointment as Cadet-Midshipman should 
be addressed to the Supervisor, United States Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Corps, Off. of Mar. Trg. 
cosa U. S. Dept. of Comm., Washington 25, 


DLC: 

The Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., formerly 
the estate of Walter P. Chrysler, is situated on 
the north shore of Long Island near the conflu- 
ence of Long Island Sound and the East River and 
covers 65 acres. 

Under federal legislation the Acudemy is au- 
thorized to receive not more than 12 candidates 
each year from Latin American Republics, for the 
full four-year course. 

The Superintendent of the Academy is Rear 
Admiral Gordon McLintock, U.S.M.S. 
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732 National Defense—World War I Debt; Casualties 
World War I Debt Owed U. S. as of June 30, 1954 


Source: Treasury Department (cents omitted but included in total) 


Indebtedness 
Total Principal Interest Total 
Country Indebtedness — Payments 
Due and Due and 
Unpaid! Unmatured Unpaid! 
32,773,042 SLLOSG SET by octet ees $20,813, 128 boos dine nn oy Date 
536 ons 530 13,623,712 $12,356,768 5 $862,668 
578,423,077 114,900,000 285,780,000 177,743,077 cee 
316,359,708 | 51,181,108 |" “114,060,000 | 51,118,599" 20,134,092 
329,644,470 3,674,012 12,792,000 13,178,457 1,248,432 
CEA ey CR Pana. eer 6,780,678 5345,097 10,726,332 
5,377,092,964 | 1,293,841,430 | 2,569,808,569 | 1,513,442,964 486,075,891 
7,782,759,301 951,000,000 | 3,417,000,000 | 3,414,759,301 | 2,024,854,297 
40,796,095 19,091,000 12,425,000 9,280,095 4,127,056 
Hungary® 33,338,269 397,060 1,511,500 1,429,709 556,919 
LiGIS Rise eet rate a ee 2,116,976,159 411,900,000 | 1,593,000,000 112,076,159 100,829,880 
Pen . Sete eee 312,267,942 1,509,264 5,370,200 5,388,477 ee 
PAREN Lure eg eerie icr <)eisis, ehotils ausvarm crnucld< are. aif ale/a, oayetela's)ocna 6 f/pietn,a.o-m\e aie Uvnas a = PENRleio/s ~ wisiwieereieie ie 
te 311,004,247 1,335,680 4,862,002 4,806,565 weit 
ne ea eee |e 3370,988,404 | “43,312,000 |" " 162,745,000 | 164,931,404] 5 922,646,297 
91,233,294 20,310,560 | 43,550,000 27,372,734 104,791,007 
534,973,095 192. GOL. 297 Ae Sono teases 71,797 118,750,311 
66,200,631 1 


342, 
3,153,000 | 48,472,000 4,575,631 2,588,771 


17,297,981,019 3,143,790,043 8,290,513,718 | 5,863,677,256 | 2,754,874,535 


iIncludes amounts postponed and unpaid under moratorium agreements for fiscal year 1932, 

“The German Government was notified on April 1, 1938, that the Government of the United States 
would look to the German-Government for the discharge of the indebtedness of the Government of 
Austria to the Government of the United States. e 

3Increase over amount funded due to exercise of options with respect to the payment of interest due 
on original issue of bonds of debtor government. 

4The Act, approved August 24, 1949 (20, U.S.C. 222-224) provides that any sum due or paid by the 
Government of Finland to the United States as the result of World War I shall be deposited in the 
Treasury and made available for educational and technical instruction and training in the United 
States for citizens of Finland, and to provide opportunities fur American citizens to carry out academic 
enterprises in Finland. The December 15th, 1949, payment of $264,422 by Finland was the first sum 
to be made available after the date of the enactment of the joint resolution. Payments by Finland 
through June 30, 1954 totaling $2,023,351 were made available pursuant to the above act. 

5Represents payments deferred. ‘ 

6The Hungarian Government deposited with the foreign creditors’ account at the Hungarian National 
Bank an amount of pengo equivalent to the interest payments due from Dec. 15, 1932, to June 15, 
A a and moratorium agreements with Hungary providé for payment in dollars to 

e Unite ates. 

7The United States. held obligations in the principal amount of $289,898, which, together with 
accrued interest thereon, were canceled on Oct. 6, 1939, pursuant to agreement of April 14, 1938, be- 
“pened United States and the Republic of Nicaragua, ratified by the United States Senate on June 

sExcludes claim allowance of $1,813,428 dated Dec. 15, 1929. 

*Excludes book credit of $408 for overpayment. 

Excludes payment by the Rumanian Government to the Treasury on June 15, 1940, of $100,000 as ‘“‘a 
token of its good faith and of its real desire to reach a new agreement covering’? Rumania’s indebted- 
ness to the United States. Silver bullion in the amount of $29,061 was paid to the United States on 
June 16, 1933, which payment was credited June 15, 1947. 

4Consists gee ely ct proceeds of liquidation of assets of Russian Government in the United States. 

2This Government has not accepted the provisions of the moratorium. 


Casualties of All Belligerents in World War I 


Source: U. S. War Department 


Total 
Country Mobilized Killed and Wounded Prisoners Total P 
Forces Died Casualties {and goners | Casualties Gent 
ALLIES Number Number Number Number 
Russla....... ey sie «lb Bie's 12,000,000 1,700,000 4,950,000 2,500,000 TT 50.000 76.3 
PRDOR isa ¥ies wleisieeneiges 8,410,000 1,357,800 4,266,000 537,000 6,160,800 73.3 
British Commonwealth . 8,904,467 908,371 2,090,212 191,652 3,190,235 35.8 
; 5,615,000 650,000 947,000 600,000 2,197,000 39.1 
4,355, ee iba 4,500 ties 8.0 
iy 2 
750,000 335,706 120, 80,000 535,706 71:4 
707,343 ,000 133,148 152,958 331,106 46.8 
267,000 13,716 686 34,659 93,061 34.9 
230,000 5,000 A 1, 27,000 11.7 
Portugal.......0csseee 100,000 7,222 13,751 12,318 33,291 33.3 
Montenegro........... 50,000 3,000 10, ,000 20,000 40.0 
PEOSOWL cisiclevsis's evcie ea 42,188,810 5,152,115 12,831,004 4,121,090 22,104,209 
CENTRAL POWERS | 
TRPRITAMES Aigiosicis cis sis 4 0c. 11,000,000 1,773,700 4,216,05: ; 
Austria-Hungary... ::::] — 7'800/000 1,200,000 "620°0 ° 2'300/000 7020/00 
BENIDKGV fepeiclatels © ties 5 a ols 2,850,000 i ,000 50,000 975,000 
Ly Ae 1,200,000. 87,500 152,390 27,029 266,919 
Total. ....-ccc00, 22,850,000 3,386,200 | 8,388,448 | 3,629,829 | 15,404,477 


Grand total..| 65,038,810 | 8,538,315 | 21,219,452 | 7,750,919 | 37,508,686 | 5 


Union and Confederate Army Deaths in Civil War 
Union Army, according to records in the office Confederate Army, estimated, no official 
of the Adjutant General of the War Department i 4 5 accor 
Washington—killed or died of wounds, 110.070 Dee etOeae te ee ae 


Department in Washington—killed in battle, 52.- 
(6,365 officers, 103,705 men); died of disease 224,- | 954 (2,086 officers, 50,8 : junds 
686 (2,795 officers, 221,791 men); other deaths. 3570 (1,246 officers, 30 324 1 en Med at diane 


24,872 (424 officers, 24,448 men). Totals, 359,528 | 59/297 
(9,584 officers, 349,944 men). . (4,626 otivere tees: ene “(matali AS iae 


\ 
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Selective Service Act and Selective Service System 
Source: Selective Service System, Washington, D. C. 


Selective service for military training is au- 
thorized by an act of Congress entitled Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, approved 
June 19, 1951, which actually carried forward 
provisions of the Act of 1948 and its amendments. 
In 1950 Congress gave the President authority 
to call into active service without their consent 
members and units of any and all reserves of the 
Armed Forces. The Act of 1951 provided for a 
commission to report on universal military train- 
ing for men 18 to 19 years old, and fixed July 1, 
1955, as the deadline for induction for all except 
those deferred by regulation. 


The President authorized the use of Selective 
Service to bring the Armed Forces up to strength. 
By June, 1954, the inductions since 1948 totalled 
approximately 1,800,000, of which 81,430 went © 
the Marines, the rest to the Army. 


PROVISIONS OF ACT 


Lowering draft liability age from 19 to 26, to 
1815 to 26; 


Extending period of service from 21 to 24 months, 
with a maximum reserve obligation of 6 years; 


Lowering physical and mental standards; 


Providing that registrants deferred because of 
conscientious objection must perform civilian work 
contributing to the national health, safety or in- 
terest for 24 months; 

Limiting the strength of the Armed Forces to 
5,000,000. 

Immediately after receiving a call, the Director 
of Selective Service notifies State Directors of the 
numbers apportioned to their states on the basis 
of those classified 1-A—that is, those available for 
service. Inquiries about the numbers of men al- 
located to an individual state are referred to the 
State Director for that state, as are all inquiries 
concerning state administration. 


Selective Service has no means of predicting what 
future calls may be levied on it. It is responsible 
for the process by which men between the ages of 
1844 and 26 are called or deferred. 


The Armed Forces—not Selective Service—set 
physical and mental standards and conduct physi- 
cal examinations and determine the size of the 
monthly calls. 


QUALIFYING .FOR COLLEGE 


Approximately 538,000 college students took the 
selective service college qualification test, which 
was offered-on 13 different dates between May 
1951 and May 1954. Registrants test scores or 
class standings are used by local boards for 
guidance in determining the registrants’ qualifi- 
cations for occupational deferment as students. 
Local Board autonomy is not affected, as the local 
poards are not under compulsion to use either 
the scores or the class standing as criteria. 


All males between 18 and 26 residing in the 
United States are required to register on dates 
proclaimed by the President, with few exceptions. 
These exceptions include men on active duty in 
the Armed Forces, foreign diplomats and, under 
specified conditions, some aliens. 


EXEMPTIONS | 


The Act Reougen for the exemption of most 
veterans of World War II; only surviving son: of 
families who lost one or more sons or daughters 
in the war; rinisters, ministerial students all 
under specified conditions. It provides no exemp- 
tion for former members of the Merchant Marine, 
as such, It defers members of organized units of 
Reserve components who were members of such 
units and meeting drill requirements before and 
subsequent to February 1, 1951; certain members of 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps and others des- 
ignated by the Secretary of Defense, and certain 
designated public officials during their terms of 
office. Deferment of married men with children 
is provided for. 


High school students may not be drafted before 
graduation, or until they reach age 20, if their 
scholastic record is satisfactory. Students satis- 
factorily pursuing a full-time course at a college, 
university, or similar institution of learning may 
not be drafted until the end of their academic 
year, but may receive only one such deferment. 


Exemptions and deferments continue only so long 
as the cause for them remains. There are no so- 
called ‘‘blanket” or ‘‘group’’ deferments. The in- 
dividual’s status with respect to his activity or 
employment, as determined by the local board, is 
the governing consideration. 


The induction program provides for the calling 


of registrants who are available for service in the 
sequence of their birth day, beginning with men 
in the 25-year-old bracket and working down into 
the lower age brackets. 


Reemployment rights for draftees are substan- 
tially the same as under the 1940 and 1948 Selec- 
tive Service Act, with administration under the 
Department of Labor. 


DOCTORS AND DENTISTS 


A revision of the Act affecting enlistment of 
doctors and dentists became effective July 1, 
1953, for 2 years, until July 1, 1955. 


The law provided that doctors who completed 
21 months of service will be exempt from induction; 
credit is allowed for service performed both prior 
to and subsequent to completion of medical school 
in determining a doctor’s priority for service; a 
sliding scale was established under which doctors 
with less than 9 months service serve 24 months, 
those with 9 to 12 months service serve 21 months, 
those with 12 to 15 months service serve 18 
months, those with 15 to 17 months service serve 
15 months; an oath of service was prescribed to 
enable alien doctors to serve in the Armed Forces. 


A grand total of 7,519 physicians, 3,453 dentists 
and 18 veterinarians were brought into service, 
under this lawy between July, 1951, and Aug., 1954. 


Another highlight during calendar year 1953 w: 
the issuance of an executive order by the President 
which abolished fatherhood as. a basis for defer- 
ment after August 24, unless extreme hardship and 
privation could be shown. Under this order, men 
who, poe to August 25, became fathers or pre- 
sented evidence to their local board that they were 
going to be fathers were deferred; those who pre- 
sented such evidence after August 25 are not. 


The final change in regulations during 1953 took 
place on December 11, when the President issued 
an executive order which provided that men who 
entered upon active duty after June 24, 1948, and 
who were separated or discharged upon comple- 
tion of less than 6 months service were eligible for 
reclassification and possible reinduction. Under the 
regulations previously in effect, a man who en- 
tered upon active duty after June 24, 1948, could 
not be reinducted if he were separated from the 
pichkees after Bole duee active duty of only one 

ay or more, S change resulted in'an estima 
20.000 men being reclassified. mass 


The Selective Service System is compose 
national headquarters at 451 Indiana aye et y s: 
Washington 25, D. C.; State headquarters in each 
State; and headquarters similarly organized and 
with the similar functions in New York City, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, Guam and Panama Cana! 
Zone—a total of 56. Approximately 4,000 local 
draft boards are functioning, one in each county, 
except in sparsely populated areas and in popu- 
lous urban areas. Each board is composed of three 
or more members, all civilians who are unpaid. 


One or more boards of appeal are in operation 
in each Federal judicial district within Pt State 
and Territory, and in New York City, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Guam and Panama Canal Zone. 


Questionnaires are sent to registrants soon after 
registration. The questionnaires ask facts which 
help the local boards in their classification work. 
The boards also take into consideration informa- 
tion from employers, dependents and other sources. 
The registrant does not appear personally before 
the board except when he reports for physical ex- 
amination or induction unless he requests a per- 
sonal appearance or is ordered to give, in person, 
additional information affecting his status. 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


The registrant is placed by the local board in 
one of five classes, each of which is divided into 
subclasses. The classes are as follows: 


Class I-A: Available for military service. (Class 
A subclasses include members of the Armed Forces, 
the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey or 
the Public Health Service; members of reserve 
components meeting specified requirements and 
certain qualified students taking military train- 
ing.) Also conscientious objectors available for or 
performing work in lieu of induction. 


Class Il: Deferred because of occupational status, 

Class III: Deferred because of dependency. 

Class IV: Deferred specifically by law or because 
unfit for military service. : 

Class V: Over the age of liability for military 
service. 
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Veterans Administration 


Veterans Administration 
VA—Veterans Administration—Harvey V. Higley, Administrator. Address, Washington 25, D. C. 


Veterans Administration is an independent Gov- 
ernment agency charged with administering bene- 
fits provided by law for veterans and their fam- 
ilies. The agency was created in July, 1930, by 
combining Bureau of Pensions, Veterans Bureau 
and National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers. 

America’s veterans numbered 20,961,000 as of 
Sept. 1, 1954. Of these, 80%, or 15,424,000 served 
in World War II. Another 3,033,000 had been in 
uniform since the start of the Korean conflict in 
June 1950. The remainder saw service in other 
wars or during peace. Since the outbreak of 
Korean hostilities, new benefits enacted by law 
include VA compensation, equal pension and medi- 
cal benefits for war and peace-time service; vo- 
cational training for the disabled; a 5-point 
Korean GI Bill, easier terms for life insurance 
and loans, and others. esis 

Following are the major benefits administered 
by VA for veterans, their dependents and bene- 
ficiaries: 


MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL BENEFITS 

As of Oct. 4, 1954, VA was operating 172 hos- 
pitals, as well as utilizing beds in civil, state and 
other federal hospitals on a contract basis. At 
that time, VA averaged over 109,000 veterans 
daily, of whom nearly 23,000 served after the 
outbreak of Korean hostilities. More than half 
were being treated for mental illnesses. 

Veterans of all wars, as well as those on active 
duty since Korea, may be entitled to VA hospital 
care under the following priority system: 

First, those suffering from injuries or diseases 
incurred in or aggravated by wartime service. 

Second, those who state under oath that they 
are unable to pay for private treatment for non- 
service-connected ailments. Veterans in_ this 
group must submit a financial statement listing 
liabilities and assets, and must wait until beds 
are available. 


DOMICILIARY CARE 
Domiciliary care for veterans is available in 
17 VA homes. To be eligible, a veteran must have 
a@ chronic condition that incapacitates him from 
earning a living but demands only a small amount 
of medical attention. Also, he must have served 
during time of war or since Korea. Peacetime 
veterans, in order to be eligible, must have serv- 
ice-connected disabilities for which they are re- 
ceiving VA compensation. Nearly 17,000 veterans 

were in VA homes on Sept. 1, 1954. 


KOREAN GI BILL 

A bill-enacted July, 1952, to assist post-Korea 
veterans return to civilian life, contains five 
benefits: education and training; Government- 
guaranteed and insured loans for homes, farms 
and businesses; unemployment compensation; 
mustering-out pay, and job-finding assistance. 

Under the educational provisions of the Korean 
GI Bill, a veteran may get one and one-half days 
of education or training for each day in service 
after June 27, 1950. The maximum is 36 months. 
While in training he will receive a Government 
allowance each month to help him meet expenses 
and living costs. Tuition, fees, books and the like 
must come out of the monthly allowance. 

Rates for veterans in full-time training in 
schools and colleges are $110 a month if they 
have no dependents; $135 if they have one de- 
pendent, and $160 if they have more than one 
dependent. Those in training less than full 
time, as well as those training on-the-job or on- 
the-farm, receive lower monthly rates. 

_The Korean GI Bill permits a veteran to change 
lis course only once. Since it is important for 
a veteran to choose wisely, VA will provide voca- 
tional counseling if he requests it. Through Sept. 
1, 1954, more than 600,000 post-Korea veterans 
had trained under the bill. Half had enrolled in 
colleges and universities, 

A second major benefit of the Korean GI Bill 
is a GI loan program that operates under the 
same conditions that apply for World War II 
veterans under the original GI Bill, Loans may 
be used to buy, build or improve a home; buy a 
farm, farm land or farm equipment, or go into 
business. 

As is the case for World War II veterans, GI 
home loans may be guaranteed up to 60% of the 
loan, but the guaranteed portion may not exceed 
$7,500, Other real estate loans may be guaranteed 
up to 50%, with a $4,000 ceiling. Non-real-estate 
loans, such as business loans, may be guaranteed 
up to 50%, but the maximum is $2,000. By Sept, 
1, 1954, 18,000 veterans had obtained loans 
amounting to $736,000,000. Over 90% of the loans 
were for homes. 

Both the education and training and the GI 
loan programs of the Korean GI Bill are ad- 
ministered by the VA. The remaining benefits 


of the law are not. 

Unemployment compensation—of $26 a week for 
@ maximum of 26 weeks—is through 
the states by the U.S. nt of Labor. An 
unemployed veteran must meet the eligibility re- 
aoe Soko of his state before he may collect 

owances. 

The mustering-out program, administered by 
the Armed Forces, provides the following pay- 
ments at time of discharge: $300 for those wi 
at least 60 days’ service who were on active duty 
outside the United States; $200 for those with 
60 days or more service, who were not outside 
the USA, and $100 for those who spent less than 
60 days on active duty. 
ere aie gece en gpa aap se 

counseling and employment placem = 
ices, offered by the U.S. Employment Service. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR DISABLED 

There are two laws that provide vocational 
training to disabled veterans. One, Public Law 
16, is for veterans disabled as a result of World 
War II service. The other, Public Law 894, is for 
those disabled in service since the start of 
Korean hostilities. Both laws operate in the 
same manner. Eligible veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities, who are in need of vocational 
training to overcome their handicaps, may train 
in schools, on-the-job or on-the-farm. 

Before starting training, a disabled veteran will 
be interviewed by a VA counselor and, if neces- 
sary, will be given a series of-tests to determine 
his aptitudes, interests and abilities. While in 
training and for two months afterwards, disabled 
veterans may receive subsistence allowances in 
addition to disability compensation pay, and also 
in addition to training costs—tuition, fees and 
supplies—which VA pays directly to the school. 
Maximum rates for those in the classroom are 
$75 a month, without dependents; $105 with one 
dependent, and $120 with more than one de- 
pendent. Additional allowances may be paid, de- 
pending on the veteran’s degree of disability and 
his family status. 

By Sept. 1, 1953, more than 602,000 disabled 
World War II veterans had received vocational 
training under Public Law 16. Forty percent had 
trained for top-level occupations in the pro- 
fessions and business management. Another 19,000 
veterans disabled since Korea had trained under 
Public Law 894. 


WORLD WAR II GI BILL 

The original GI Bill for World War II veterans 
contained three major benefits: guaranteed and 
insured loans; education and training, and read- 
joeneey allowances for unemployment. The GI 
oan program is the only benefit still in full force. 

The World War II Gi loan program ‘is essen- 
tially the same as for Korea veterans. However, 
it will expire for most veterans on July 25, 1957, 
whereas the Korean GI loan program will run 
for 10 years after the current emergency ends, 

By Sept. 1, 1954, a total of 3,703,000 World War 
II veterans had obtained GI loans amounting to 
$24.6 billion. Of this amount, VA had guaranteed 
and insured more than $13 billion. More than 
90% of the loans, or 3,420,000 were for homes: 
ane agi numbered 66,000 and business loans 

Veterans have made an excellent record in meet- 
ing loan obligations. By Sept. 1, 1954, more than 
707,000 loans had been repaid in full. By the 
same date, VA had paid claims on only 33,000 de- 
faulted loans—seven-tenths of 1% of all loans to 
veterans. 

Turning to the education and training provi- 
sions of the World War II GI Bill,-a total of 
7,800,000 veterans of that war have enrolled dur- 
ing the 11 years the program has been in effect. 
Of these, 2,300,000 went to college; 3,300,000 
attended schools below the college level; 1,500,000 
had trained on-the-job, and 700,000 had taken 
farm training. Once a World War II veteran in- 
terrupts or completes a course under the GI Bill, 
he may not start another. 

Under the third major World War II GI pill 
benefit—readjustment-allowances for unemploy- 
ment—which came to an end for nearly all 
veterans in July, 1949, nearly 9,000,000 veterans 
received allowances, although most found jobs 
after having been on the rolls only a few weeks. 


COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 

Veterans with service-connected disabilities re- 
sulting from either wartime or peacetime service 
may qualify for monthly compensation payments 
from VA. Wartime rates—paid also to veterans 
disabled since the start of the Korean conflict— 
range from $17 to $181 a month. Additional statu- 
tory awards also are payable to veterans with 
certain serious disabilities such as blindness and 


< 
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loss of limb. Peacetime rates are 80% of the 
\ playa scale. ae - 

ensions may go veterans of either World 
War I or Il, and to those who served since Korea, 

they are permanently and to disabled for 
reasons not traceable to their military service, 
and if theif annual incomes do not exceed $1,400 
if single or $2,700 if married or with a minor 
child. Rates are $66.15 a month, increased to 
$78.75 after 10 years or when the veteran reaches 
age 65. However, if the veteran needs regular 
aid and attendance the rate is $135.45 a month. 

On Sept. 1, 1954, more than 2,500,000 veterans 
were on VA’s compensation and pension rolls. In- 
cluded were 113,000 disabled since Korea. 


INSURANCE 
VA administers three systems of insurance: 
U.S. Government Life for World War I veterans; 
National Service Life, for World War II veterans, 
and the Indemnity and Insurance Acts of 1951, 
for those on active duty since Korea. 
The 1951 insurance law provides free automatic 


coverage against death for those on active duty, 
for an amount of $10,000 less any other GI in- 
surance they might have had in force. This free 
coverage lasts for 120 days after separation from 
service for those ordered to active duty for more 
than 30 days. After discharge, a veteran may 
apply for certain types of insurance at low-cost 
premiums. These policies are nonparticipating; 
they do not pay dividends. 

Sept. 1, 1954, a total of 160,000 post-Korea 
veterans were holding the new forms of insurance. 
At the same time, nearly 6,000,000 World War II 
veterans were carrying NSLI, and 415,000 World 
War I veterans had USGLI policies in force. 

OTHER BENEFITS 
In addition to these major programs, the VA 
administers a number of other benefits for veter- 
ans and their dependents, including motor car 
service for disabled veterans, housing aid to 
paraplegics, guardianship service and similar 
activities. 


Pension Cases and Compensation Payments 
Source: Veterans Administration 


Fis- Living |Deceased Fis- Living |Deceased 

cal veteran | veteran | Total | Total Dis-| cal | veteran | veteran Total Total Dis- 
year cases cases cases |bursement| year cases cases cases bursement 

No. No. No, 0. No. Dollars 
15,654 | 122,290 | 537,944 | 106,093,850/1945...|1,144,088 | 369,498 |1,513,586 732,535,302 
752,51 241,019 | 993.529 »462,130/1946.. .}2,130-353 | 501,628 |2,631,981 | 1,215,688,137 
717,761 | 280,680 441 | 141,142,861) 1947... |2,354.297 468 12,920,765 | 1,731,972,783 
iy 18,461 | 921,083 | 159,974,056) 1948.. .}2,315,039 | 603,286 |2,918,325 | 1,820,685,358 
437,723 0,424 | 748,147 | 165,518,266) 1949.. .|2,313,545 | 635,588 |2,949,133 | 1,891,283,111 
419,627 | 349,916 | 769, 316,418,029] 1950.. .|2,368,238 | 658,123 |3,026,361 |2,009,462,295 

456,53 333,609 | 790,139 |-346,748,069/1951.. .|2,373,577 | 682,601 {3,056,178 | 2,035,987; ' 
542.610 | 298,223 | 840,833 | 418,432,808)1952.. .|/2,417,998 | 706,830 |3,124,828 |2,105,973,073 
585,955 | 252,982 | 838,937 | 374,407,169/1953.. .|2,505,83 745,750 |3,523,584 |2,376,306,533 
610,122 | 239,176 | 849,298 913846511954. . 12,590,411 1':777,988 |3,568,399 12,450,517,692 


American Military Cemeteries and Memorials on Foreign Soil 


Administered by the American Battle Monuments Commission, Washington, D. C. 
(Numbers of graves in parentheses) 


WORLD WAR I CEMETERIES 


Aisne-Marne, near Belleau (Aisne), France (2,288). 
Brookwood (Surry), England (468). 
Flanders Field, Waregem, Belgium (368). 
“ery ie aa Romagne (Meuse), France (14,- 
243). 
Oise-Aisne, near (Aisne), 
France (6,012). 
St. Mihiel, Thiancourt (M. et M.), France (4,152). 
Somme, Bony (Aisne), France (1,836). 
Suresnes (Seine), France (1,541). In this cemetery 
test 24 of our unknown dead of World War II. 
This memorial epitomizes all our military ceme- 
teries and memorials. For the past 30 years, senior 
representatives of the American and French Gov- 
ernments have come on ceremonial occasions to 
honor the memory of our military dead. 
MONUMENTS 
Andenarde, Belgium. 
Bellicourt (Aisne), France. 
Brest (Finistére), France. 
Cantigny (Somme), France. 
Chateau-Theirry (Aisne), France. 
Gibraltar. 
Kemmel, near Ypres, Belgium. 
Montfaucon (Meuse), France. 
Montsec (Meuse), France. 
Sommepy (Marne), France. 
Tours (Indre et’ Loire), France. 
WORLvy WAR JI CEMETERIES 
Of the nearly 250 temporary overseas military 
cemeteries established around the world during 
World War II the following have been retained as 
permanent sites. 
‘Ardennes, near 
(5,256). 


Fére-en-Tardenois 


Neuville-en-Condroz, Belgium 


Britanny, (Manche), 

(4,410). 

Cambridge, near Cambridge, England (3,811). 
Epinal, near Epinal (Vosges), France (5,255). 
Florence, near Florence, Italy (4,403). 
Henri-Chappelle, near Henri-Chapelle, 

(7,989). 

Lorraine, St. Avold (Moselle), France (10,488). 

Manila, near Fort McKinley, Manila, Republic of 

the Philippines (17,177). The memorial planned 

for this cemetery will be the largest in the Com- 

mission’s construction program. 

Luxembourg, near Hamm, Luxembourg (5,076). 

Netherlands, Margraten, Holland (8,301). 

ov St near St. Laurent (Calvados), France 
9,385). 

North Africa, Carthage, Tunisia (2,834). 

Rh6éne, Draguignan (Var), France (861). 

Sicily-Rome, Nettuno, Italy (7,862). 

The Manila Cemetery and the National Memorial 
Cemetery of the Pacific at Punchbowl Crater, 
Honolulu, T.H., are the only overseas sites in the 
Pacific Ocean areas and the Far East containing 
the dead of World War II. 

There are two other national cemeteries main- 
tained by the Quartermaster General Department 
of the Army, Washington, D.C., in which World 
War II dead are buried. One, at Sitka, Alaska, 
contains the graves of those who gave their lives 
in Alaska and the Aleutian Islands campaign. The 
other at Hato Tehas, Puerto Rico, contains the 
remains of those who died in the Caribbean Area, 

In the general interest, the decoration of graves 
only with natural cut flowers is permitted. The 
Commission is happy to assist interested persons 
to arrange with local florists in foreign countries 
for placing such decorations, 


near St. James France 


Belgium 


American Military 


1900—Occupation of Puerto Rico (annexed 1899). 

1900—2,500° Marines help relieve Peking in Boxer 
Tebellion. ’ 

1900-1902—Occupation of Cuba. 

1900-1902—Guerrilla war in Philippines, 

1903—-Sailors and Marines from U. S. S. Nashville 
step Colombian Army at Panama. 

1904—Brief intervention, in Dominican Republic. 

1906-1908—Intervention in Cuba. 

1909—Brief intervention in Honduras. 

1911—Intervention (to collect customs) In Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Dominican Republic. 

1914-—-Marines seize Vera Cruz. 

1914—-Marines enter Haiti, stay until 1934. 


Action, 1900-1953 


1916—Gen. John J. Pershing, with cavalry force, 
enters Mexico to punish Villa. 

1916-1924—-Marines in Dominican Republic. 

1917-1918—War with Germany and its allies. 

1918-1923—-Occupation of Germany. 

1922-24—-Marines in Nicaragua. 

1926-33—-Marines in Nicaragua. 

1941—War with Japan, Germany, Italy and allies. 
Occupation continues in Austria. Army units are 
posted by treaty in Japan and West Germany. 

1950-1953—U. S. and other U.N. countries aid the 
Republic of Korea to repel North Korean in- 
vaders: the U,. S. Navy protects Formosa. 
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SS hid Rd lan hitachi IE ao ia ah At 
U. S. Army, Air Force, Navy and Marine Officers on Active Duty 


(Data as of December 1, 1954) 
For Staff Officers of the Department of Defense see page 55. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Chief of Staff 
General Matthew B. Ridgway 


Bradley, Omar 18, 19. 

“arihar, De las. . 18, 1944 
Bacraball, stieo ze. 16, 1944 
MROIO MOMATIOS Vasen ec. ose canes as 30, 1953 
Collins, J. Lawton........\.....-- 24, 1948 
Dalquist, UGS ae) PRS rie Che ee Pea Aug. 18, 1954 
Sioge Wika Mt M on rae 

Mite teIVE ny ti cews RaK diac cvaave * 

Bien By 30, 1951 | L 
oe a Mn atthe B. é, 

apie ny Matthew SMe ife s tayete yore 23, 1953 
ry ‘Chief of Ratt 

Lieutenant Generals 
Arnold, William H................ June 22, 1953 
Bolling, Alexander R.............. July 30, 1952 
Burress, Withers A..........-.2 Jan. 1, 1953 
Canine, Ralph J... a see ee Mar. 16, 1953 
GFAP REE TMGOIO', ick 5's as awa > June 23, 1953 
Gollier, Jobn Hy... oa oe ee Aug. 17, 1954 
Decker; George H................ June 10, 1952 
Harrison. William K., Jr........... Sept. 5, 1952 
Hart, Charles Bea anes Fi 5 a. aietpc ug. 18, 1954 
Hickey, Thomas F Jan. 25, 1954 
Hodes, Henry L.. Aug. 16, 1954 
Kendall, Paul W... .Sept. 16, 1952 
Lemnitzer, Lyman L. . . Aug. 1, 1952 
Magruder, Carter B. . Apr. 6, 1954 
Mathewson, Lemuel..... Aug. 1, 1954 
McAuliffe, ATEN ONG Chae. icc avis Aug. 1, 1951 

INGCO SD IAMICLs clerics s ccele aisle ncpeteess July 29, 1952 
©’ Daniel, ‘John W... .. os. 0s ee ek May 2, 1952 
Palmer, ae “les Sev acs aeEencre June 9, 1952 
TT U2 Gl Oe a ae a Oct. 13, 1953 
Schuyler, Cortlandt VEROR ccc 3 July 3, 1953 
Weible, Walter L................ Oct. 23, 1953 
AV ET; RSARO UD. oc ace ies ate pstee Nov. 7, 1952 
Wyman, Willard G......-......... June 8, 1952 


MAJOR GENERALS 

Abendroth, William H. (N.G.); 
Dew.; Allen, Frank A., Jr.; Armstrong, George 
E.; Back, George : ie Barriger, Willliam L.; Barth, 
George B.: Beiderlinden, lliam A.; Besson, 
Frank S., Jr.; Biddle, William S.; Boatner, Hay- 
don L.; Booth, Donald P.; Bradley, Joseph S.; 
Brannon, Ernest M.; Burnell, Nathaniel A. II; 
Byers, Clovis E.; Caffey, Eugene M.; Campbell, 
Boniface; Cannon, Robert M.; Carter, Leslie D.; 
Chase, illiam C.; Chorpening, Claude H.; Cle- 
land, Joseph Bas Colglazier, Robert W., Jr. (Res. ); 
Collins, James’ Corput, Rex Van Die dr:; 
Creasy, William M.; Cummings, Emerson L.; Dab- 
ney, John A.; Dasher, Charles L., Jr.; Davidson, 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Chief of Staff 


Adams, Paul 


Twining, Nathan F............... June 30, 1953 
Generals 

Twining, Nathan F.. .. Oct. 10, 1950 

Chidlaw, Benjamin W Oct. 29, 1951 

Norstad, Lauris..... July 5, 1952 

Weyland, Otto P... July 5, 1952 

White, Thomas D. June 30, 1953 

BS DOR MOE VELL SEU 5. iiss crete a, he sian Feb. 19, 1954 

Rawlings, Edwin W... 12222220220! Feb. 19) 1954 
Lieutenant Generals 

Craig. Howard A................. Oct. 

Harmon, Hubert R. (Ret 

Kuter, Laurence 8. 

Stone, Charles B. III. 


Myers, Charles T.... 
Craigie, Laurence C. . 
Cabell, eos hee eS 


OQ’ Donnell, Emmett, 
Everest, » Erank F 


Major Generals 
Acheson, George R.; Ackerman, John B.: 


Ander- 
son, Edward W.; Ankenbrandt. Francis L.; Arm- 


strong, Frank A.; Jr.; Armstrong, Harry G. "(MC); 


Garrison H.; Day, Francis M.;. Dean, William F.; 


de Shazo, Thomas £.; Dewey, Lawrence R.; Doan 
Leander LaC.; Eddleman, Clyde D.; , Riley 
Pes is, William P., Jr.; Erickson, Edgar C. 
(N.G.); Evans, Ira K.; Farrell, Francis W.; Feren- 
baugh, Claude B.; Fox, Alonzo P.; Fry, Cs 
Gailey, Charles K., 

gher, Philip E.; Gard, Robert G.; , Crump; 
Gavin, J M.; Gay, Hobart R.; Gillmore, 
William N.; Ginder, Philip DeW.; Gorby, Alvin 
L:; G : tin E.; Gruver, Earl S.; 


; Has 
; Hayford, ooo LS Hays, Silas B.; Geatom, 
Leonard D.; W.; Hershey, Lewis 
B. (Ret.); Higgins, Gerald J.; 
Hinrichs, John H.; Hi aibrook Frank C.; Hollis, 
Robert P.: Holman, ” Jonathan : os piers George; 
Howze, Robert T., SEs? bert 


John A Lanahan, Francis H.; Lanh: 
T.; La am §.; Lentz, John M.; Lieber, 
Albert C nae Chatles E,; Macdonald, John 


Ce Tadde. Halley Gc: Magilin, William H.; Mar- 
quat, William wes Marshall, Arthur L.; Martin, 
Joseph 3; Matejka, wa 
MeGarr, jonel _C.; McGaw, Edward J.; 
Ginley, ‘Eugene; Mead, Armistead D.: Meloy, Guy 
S., Jr Mickelson, Stanley R.; Mickeiwait, Ciaude 

Milburn, Byran L.; Miley, am M.; 
Mitchell, William L.; Montague, Robert M.; 
Moore, James E.; Moore, Robert S. (Ret.); Mud- 
gett, igiiman C:; Muller, Walter J.; Murphy, 
ohn 


Newman, Aubrey S.; Newman Oliver P.; Nold, 
‘di Cavid 


Jerry V.; McClure, 


George J.; O’Connell, James 
A. D.; O’Neill, Edward J 
Partridge, Richard C.; 

Pence, Arthur W.; Phillips, James 
James R.; Fiersen, albert; Post, Elwyn D 
George Reber, Miles; Reichelderfer, 
Harry; Ridings” Eugene 'W.; Robinson, Bernard 
L.; Rogers, Gordon B.; Rope r, Harry McK.; Ruff- 
ner, Clark’ L.; Rutledge, Paul W.; Ryan, ‘Gornele 
ius E.; Ryan, Bickford E.; Sebree, Edmund B.; 
Shambora, William E.; Shepard, Whitfield P.: 
Simon, Leslie E.; Sink, Robert F.; Smith, Albert 
C.; Smith, Wayne C.; Smythe, George W.; Snyder, 
Howard McC. (Ret.): Snyder, Oscar P.; Standlee, 
Earle; Stephens, Richard W.; Stewart, George C3; 
Stokes, John G., Storke, Harry P.: Strickler, 
Daniel B (N.G.); "Bturets; Samuel Di Urs Tim- 
eee “Thomas E.; Trapnell, Thomas J. BS iM 
Trudeau, Arthur G.; Uncles, John F.; Van Houten, 
John G.: Waters, William E.; Watson, Numa A.: 
White, Miller G. (Res.); Willems, John<M.:; Wii- 
liams, Edward T.; Williams, Laurin Lina Williams, 
Samuel if A Wright Edwin K.; Young, "Robert N.; 
Yount, Paul F.; Z Zimmerman, Wayne C. 


THE AIR FORCE 


Asensio, Manuel J.; Baker, David H.; 
1 W.; Bassett, Harold H.; 
Beebe, Royden E., x Poot ge ay Kenneth, Pa.; 
Bertrandias, Victor E. (AFR); Blake, Gordon A.: 
Bogart, Frank A.; pak Chavies F.; Boyd, Albert: 
Bradley, Mark E., Jr.; Brandt, Carl A.; Brentnall, 
Samuel R.; Briggs, James E.: Browne, Roger J: 
Bunker, Howard G.; Burns, Robert W.; Burnside, 
Merrill D.; Callahan, Daniel F.; Carpenter. 
Charles I. (Ch.); Carroll, Joseph F.: Carter, War- 
ren R.; Copsey, Robert Biss (AFR); Cork, Robert 
Oo Crabb, Jarred V.; Dau, Frederick J. Diechel- 
mann, Matthew K:: Dent, Frederick’ Rs JES 
Disosway, Gabriel P.; Douglass, Robert W., Jr.: 
Eaton, Robert E. L.; Eckert, William DH. Eubank, 
L.; Finch, George G. (ANG): Ganey, 
Wiley D.; Garland, E. Blair; Gates, Byron E.: 
Gerhart, John K.; Gilchrist, John R.; Glantz- 
berg, Frederic E.; Griswold, Francis H.; Grussen- 
dorf, Richard A. 

Hall, William E.; Hansell, Haywood S., ; 
Harbold, Norris B.; Hardin, "Thomas O. (AFR): 
Hargreaves, John M. (MC); Harmon, Reginald 
C. (JAC); Harris, Samuel R., Jr.; Hefley, William 
eae Hobson, Kenneth Bee Hood, "Reuben CG. Jt 
Hovey, Burton M.; Hutchison, David W.; Irvine, 
Clarence S.; Johnson, Alfred H.; Kelly, "Joe W.; 
Kessler, Alfred A., Jr.; Kissner, August W.; Kuh- 
feld, Albert M.; Lacey, Julius K.; Landry, Robert 
B.; Lee; Morris. J.; Lee, Robert M.; Lewis, Mil- 
lard; Lindsay, Richard C.; Luedecke, Alvin Riss 
Lynn, Roy H.; Maude, Raymond C.; McBlain, 
John F.; McCarty, Chester E. (AFR); ‘McConnell, 
John P.; McCormack, James, Jr.; McCormick, ‘ 
John H.; McDonald, Thomas B35 McKee, William 
es McNaughton, Kenneth P.; Mills, ‘John Si: 
Montgomery, John B.; Moore, Ernest; Morgan, 


Barnes, 
Beau, ‘Lucas Vs 
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Mundy, George W.; Myers, Colby 
M.; Morris R.; Odom, Thetus C.; Ogle, 
Dan C. (MC); Old, Archie J., Jr.; Parker, Lewis 


Jr.; Price, George E.; Ri h 
: . (AFR); Rogers, Elmer J., Jr.; Roth, 
Marshall S.; Ruestow, Paul E.; Samford, John 

; Sanders, Homer L.: Selser, James C., Jr.; 
Sessums, John W., Jr.; 


Smith, Phillips W.; 


Spivey, Delmar T.; Sprague, John T.; Spry, 
James’ W.; Wycliffe E.; Stowell, James S.; 
DEPARTMENT 
Fleet Admirals 
King, Ernest J. (Aviation)......... ec. 17, 1944 
y, ie Dai nea ee eC. 15, 19 
INtuitz, Chester W'.5..,..3sj0.2 65 o>» Dec. 19, 1944 
Admirals 
Carmey, Robert. Be 62... ee ws t. 2, 1950 
Duncan, Donald B. (Aviation)..... Aug. 9, 1951 
Fechteler, William M...... Crores, ete Db 1, 1950 
McCormick, Lynde D... 11.22.11 .! Dec. 22, 1950 
Stump, Felix E. (Aviation) ....... Jubpe 27, 1953 
Vice Admirals 

Briscow, Robert P................ ‘eb. 12, 1951 
an, WHHEam OM... ied.» <.cce ss Apr. 11, 1951 
Cassady, John H. (Aviation)....... Jan 15, 1950 
Combs, Thomas 8, (Aviation)... ... June 27, 1953 
Davis, Arthur C. (Aviation)....... ‘eb. , 1951 
Denebrink, Francis C............. ov. 11, 1952 
ose, Laurance T.............. Mar. , 1951 
Fahrion, Frank G. .........4.005- Dee. 8, 1951 
WTC, JAMES ITs. ies vies onesie oe 8 Aug. 9, 1951 
Gardner, Matthias B. (Aviation). . .Oct. 1, 1950 
Gingrich, John EB... ci. .cin. ste wes > July 30, 1953 
Holloway, James L. Jr............ Feb. 2, 1953 
ee Co Cit ee eee eee eee Mar. 12, 1947 
Martin, Harold M. (Aviation)...... Feb. 1, 1951 
Ofstie, Ralph A... ..6....6.64 ..May 23, 1952 

Phillips, Lit hor Uo: Geen 


Price, John D. (Aviation) 
Struble, Arthur D... 
Wright, Jerauld..............-. 


Rear Admirals 

Ammon, William B.; Anderson, George M., Jr.; 
Atkeson, Charles L. C.; Austin, Bernard L.; Baker, 
Harold D.; Beecher, William G., Jr.; Biggs, Bur- 
ton B.; Binford, Thomas H.; Bisset, Andrew G.; 
Bledsoe, Albert M.; Boone, Walter F.; Boundy, 
James; Briggs, Harold M.; Briscoe, Robert P.; 
Brittain, Thomas B.; Bruton, Henry C.; Burke, 
Arleigh A.; Burrowes, Thomas; Caldwell, Henry 
H.; Callaghan, William M.; Campbell, Robert L., 
Jr.; Carney, Robert B.; Carson, John H.; Cavan- 
agh, Robert W.; Chillingworth, Charles F., Jr.; 
Clark, Sherman R.; Collins, Howard L.; Cooper, 
Clifford S.; Cooper, George R.; Cooper, Thomas 
F.; Cooper, William Goodwin; Crawford, George 
C.; Crommelin, Henry, Cruzen, Richard H.; Curts, 
Maurice E.; Daniel, Henry C.; Daniel, John C.; 
Daspit, Lawrence R.; Davis, Burton; Davis, Wil- 
liam V., Jr.; DeKay, Charles G.; Denebrick, 
Francis C.; Dennison, Robert L.; Dietrich, Neil 
K.; Dolan, William A., Jr.; DuBose, Laurance T.; 
Duke,;Irving T.; Dyer, George C.; 

Earle, Ralph, Jr.; Edson, Stephen R.; Ellis, 
Robert B.; Entwistle, Frederick /I.; Espe, Carl F.; 
Fenno, Frank W., Jr.; Ferrall, William E.; Fife, 
James, Jr.; Forrestel, Emmet P.; Foskett, James 
H,; Frost, Laurence Hugh; Gano, Roy Alexander; 
Ginder, Samuel P.; Good, Roscoe F.; Green, Clark 
L.; Ginder, Samuel P.; Good, Roscoe F.; Greenfell, 
Elton W.; Griffin, Charles D.; Hanlon, Byron H.; 
Hartman, Charles C.; Henderson, Harry H.; 
Hetter, Frederick L.; Higgins, John M.; Hill, Tom 
B.; Hillenkoetter, Roscoe H.; Hopwood, Herbert 
G.; Houser, Harold A.; Hubbard, Miles H.; Huff- 
man, Leon J.; T-quith, Solomon S.; Jarrell, Albert 
E.; Jarrett, Harry B.; Kiland, Ingolf N.; Knicker- 
bocker, William L.; Larson, Harold O.; Layton, 
Edwin Thomas; Libby, Ruthven E.; Long, Victor 
D.; Low, Francis S.; Lyman, Charles H., 3d; 
Marshali, William J.; Mason, Redfield; McCorkle, 
Francis Douglas; McInerney, Francis X.; Mc- 
Lean, Ephriam R., Jr.; McLean, Heber H.; Mc- 
Manes, Kenmore M.; Mendenhall, William K.; 
Miles, Milton E.; Momsen, Charles B.; Moore, 
Walter E., Jr.; Moosebrugger, Frederick; Mumma, 
Albert G.; Murphy, Joseph N.; Murphy, Marlon 
E.; Murray,:Stuart S.; Nunn, Ira H.; Olsen, 
Clarence E.; O’Regan, William V.; Orem, Harold 
E.; Parker, Edward N.; Parks, Joel D.; Parks, 
Lewis F.; Persons, Henry S.; Peterson, Wallis; 
Phillips, William K.; Ragar, Thomas C.; Ramsey, 
Paul H.; Redman, John R.; Rice, Robert H.; 
Rodee, Walter F.; Rodgers, Bertram J.; Romoser, 
William K.; Rose, Rufus E.; Russell, George L.; 

Sabin, Lorenzo S., Jr.; Sanders, Harry; Schind- 
ler, Walter G.; Sears, Harry E.; Seattle, Thomas 
G. W.; Sides, John H.; Smedberg, William R., 
3d; Smith, Allan E.; Smith, Chester C.; Smith, 
Harold P.; Smoot, Roland N.; Snackenberg, John 
A.; Snyder, Philip W.; Solomons, Edward A.; 


Stranathan, Leland S.; Strother, Dean C.; 
Sweeney, Walter C., Jr.; Swofford, Ralph P., 
Jr.; Tate, Robert F.; Terrill, Robert H.; Thatcher, 
Herbert B.; Thomas, Charles E., Jr.; Tibbetts, 
Kingston E.; Timberlake, Edward J.; Timber- 
lake, Patrick W.;. Todd, Walter E.; Underhill, 
Edward H.; Upthegrove, Fay R.; Wade, Leigh 
(AFR); Washbourne, Lee B.; Webber, Kenneth 
E.; Wetzel, Emery S.;. White, Edward H.; Whit- 
ten, Lyman P.; Wilson; Roscoe C.; Wood, Floyd 
B.; Wood, Jack W.; Wright, Stuart P.; Yates, 
Donald -N. 


OF THE NAVY 


O.; Stout, Richard F.; Stroop, Paul David; Syl- 
Taylor, J. 


bert S.; Craig, Kenneth; Cruise, Edgar A.; Davis, 
; Dudley, Paul Lee; 
Clifford H.; : 


Duncan, Donald B.; 

Ekstrom, Clarence E.; Erdmann, William L.; 
Ewen, Edward C.; Felt, Harry D.; Gallery, Daniel 
V., Jr.; Gardner, Matthias B.; Glover, Cato D., 
Jr.; _Goldthwaite, Robert; Goodney, Willard 
D.; Goodwin, Hugh H.; Gouin, Marcel E. A.; 
Grover B. H.; Hardison, Osborn B.; 

William K.; Harris, Dale; MHedding, 
Truman J.;_ Henderson, George R.; Hickey, 
Robert F.; Hobbs, Ira E.; Hoskins, John M.; 
Hughes, Francis M.; Ingersoll, Stuart H.; John- 
son, William D.; Kendall, Henry S.;., Kivette, 
Frederick N.; Lee, Fitzhugh; Litch, Ernest W.; 
Martin, Harold M.; McMahon, Frederick W.; Mc- 
Quiston, Irving M.; Miller, William; Morehouse, 
Albert D.; Obeirne, Frank; Ofstie, Ralph . 
Perry, John; Pirie, Robert B.; Price, John D.; 
Pride, Alfred M.; Radford, Arthur W.; Rees, 
William L.; Rice, Lester K.; Ring, Stanhope C.; 
Robbins, Thomas H., Jr.; Ruble, Richard W.: 
Russell, James S.; Schoeffel, Malcolm F.; Soucek, 
Apollo; Storrs, Aaron P. III; Stump, Felix B.; 
Switzer, Wendell G.; Temple, Harry B. Vosseler, 
Aurelius B.; Ward, Frank T., Jr., hitehead, 
Richard F.; Whitney, John P.; Williamson, 
Thomas B. 

Aeronautical Engineering Duty Only (AEDO): 
Clexton, Edward; Grant, Lucien M.; Harrison, 
Lloyd; Hatcher, Robert S.; Lonnquest, Theodore 
C.; Pearson, John B., Jr.; Spangler, Seldon B. 

Engineering Duty Only (EDO): Cowdrey, Roy 
T.; Cronin, Robert Emmet; Dowd, Wallace R.; 
Furth, Frederick Raymond; Haas, Peter W., Jr.; 
Hague, Wesley M.; Holderness, George A., Jr.; 
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Kniskern, Leslie A. Leggett, Wilson D., Jr.; 
Manseau, Bernard; McKee, Logan; McShane, 
Ralph E.; Morgan, Armand M.; Nibecker, Paul 


B.; Pyne, Schuyler N.; Rickover, Hyman; Swart, 
Robert Lee; Sylvester, Evander W.; Wallin, Homer 
N.; Watt, Richard M. Jr. 

Medical Corps: Baldwin, Frank; Behrens, 
Charles F.; Bradley, Bruce E.; Calver, George 
W.; Cook, Sterling S.; Dana, Winfred P.; Fulton, 
James R.; Gillett, Robert M.; Greaves, Frederick 
C.; Hogan, Bartholomew W.; James, Walter F.; 
Moore, French R.; Morrison, O. B., Jr.; Norman, 
Irwin L. V.; Owsley, John Q.; Pugh, Herbert L.; 
Swanson, Clifford. 

Supply Corps (SC): Antrim, Archie A.; Arnold, 
Ralph J.; Batchelder, Robert F.; Herlihy, Joseph 
L.;. Bauernschmidt, George W.; Becknell, Thomas 
L., Jr.; Hippert, Earle; Honaker, Walter W.; 
Ricketts, James B.; Royar, Murrey L.; Thomas, 
Lloyd H.; Warfield, Clarence G. (USNR3; Yoran, 
George F. 

Chaplain Corps: Harp, Edward B., Jr.; Miller, 
Thornton. C. 

Civil Engineer Corps (CEC): Jelley, Joseph F.; 
Johnson, Harold W.; Meade, Robert H.; Perry, 
John R.; Sihler, William; Strain, Charles L. 

Dental Corps (DC): Harris, Alfred R.; Malone, 
Ralph W.; Riebe, Herman P.; Ryan, Daniel W.; 
Taylor, Ralph W. 

Naval Reserve (NR): McQuiston, Irving M. 
(aviation). 

Retired Officers of Flag Rank of the U. S. Navy 
on Active Duty: Baldwin, Frank (SC); Ginder, 
Samuel P. (AV); Harrill, William K. (AV); Hef- 
fernan, John B.; Hill, Harry W.; Kendall, Henry 
S. (AV); Ruddock, Theodore D., Jr. 

Commodore: Bates, Richard W. 
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MARINE CORPS 


Commandant, with rank of General 


Shepherd, Lemel C, Jr..... Cede es bebe 
Lieutenant Generals Re 

Brice, William O..........---++-- Aug. , 
Pate, Randolph McC............- July 1, 1954 
\ Pepper, Robert H........=-..-.-.- Aug 2, 1954 
f Smith, Oliver P...........-.++--- June 23, 1953 
Thomas, Gerald C...........4.--- Mar. 8, 1952 
COAST 


Commandant, with rank of Vice Admiral 


) Richmond, Alfred C.........-..-- June 1, 1954 
Rear Admirals 

Cowart, Kenneth K............-- 1, 1950 

Greenspun, Joseph.........-..--- Apr. 1, 1949 

elds James: An. sc. cia es os Oct. 1, 1951 

Kenner, Frank T..........-.-.-05 May 28, 1953 

Kenner, William W.........-.-.-- June 1, 1954 


Major 
Bare, R Cy ‘ Tonegh C.; Good, 
George F., Jr.; Hill, Ww b ee . 
Robert E.; J is, C.; Linscott, Henry 
.; Litzenberg, Homer L.; McCaul, Verne J.; 
McQueen, John C.; , Vernon E.; Noble, 


H.; Pollock, . 

Reginald H., Jr.; Riseley, James P.; 
Robingon, Ray A.; Schilt, Christian F.; Selden, 
John T.; Stuart, James ining 

Wensinger, Walter W. 


GUARD 
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Personal Salutes and Honors 


The national salute is 21 guns. It is also the 
salute to a national flag. The salute to the Union, 
commemorative of the Declaration of Independence 
and consisting of one gun for each State, will be 
fired at noon on July 4 at every post provided with 
suitable artillery. 

A 21-gun salute on arrival and departure, and 
four ruffles and flourishes, is rendered to the 


Rank 


High commissioner or other diplomatic officer equal or supe- 


rior to an ambassador 
Secretary of Defense 
Cabinet. members..... 


Secretary of the Navy............. 
President pro tempore of the Senate 
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Under or Assistant Secretary of the Army 
Under or Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
Under or Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Governors of Territories or fore’ 

limits of their respective jurisdictions 
Former Chief of Staff 
General of the Army 
General 


Other Salutes (on arrival only) are 15 guns for 
American envoys or ministers and foreign envoys 
or ministers accredited to the U. S., and a lieuten- 
ant general; 13 guns for a major general, American 
ministers resident and ministers resident accredited 
to the U. S.; 11 guns for American charges d’af- 
faires and like officials accredited to the U. S., a 


possessions within the 


President of the United States, to an ex-president, 
chief magistrate or sovereign of a foreign country, 
or to members of a reigning royal family. The na- 
tional anthem is played for the presiderit, a march 
for an ex-president, and the national anthem of 
his or her country for others. The music is con- 
sidered an inseparable part of the salute and will 
immediately follow the ruffles and flourishes with- 
out pause. 


Salute—guns L Se 
i an 
Ar- Depar- | flour- Music 
rival ture ishes 
Lh es ME, 4 National anthem 
19 19 s March 
pL ian een ‘ 4 March 
19 19 4 March 
19 19 4 March 
ee 4 March 
eg Wes RS re 4 arch 
aa 19 19 4 General's March 
one 17 17 4 arch 
ee 17 17 4 March 
et | by ney ine a 4 March 
AIA te a Se 4 March 
asx 17 17 4 General's March 
Be 17 17 4 ‘General’s March 
Chee 17 Spee 4 General's March 


brigadier general, and consuls general accredited 
to the U. S.; 7 guns to consuls accredited to the 
U. S.; and 5 guns to a vice consul or consular agent 
accredited to the U. S. 

A vice consul when in charge of the effice and 
acting as consul general or consul is entitled to 
such courtesies. 


Federal Civil Defense Administration 


The Federal Civil Defense Administration (FC- 
DA) was established in the executive branch of 
the U. S. Government Jan. 12, 1951, ‘‘to provide 
a plan of civil defense for the protection of life 
and property’’ from attack. The principal respon- 
sibility is vested in the states, with the Federal 
Government providing coordination and guidance. 

The Administrator and Deputy Administrator are 
appointed by the President of the U. S. A Civil 
Defense Advisory Council deals with policy and is 
composed of the Administrator and 12 members 
appointed by the President, 3 from state govern- 
ments, 3 from political divisions of the states, and 
the rest citizens of broad experience other than 
employes of the Government. 

The Administrator supervises programs of civil 
defense, including shelters, protective equipment, 
communications and treatment of effects of attack, 
and may conduct training programs and operate 
not more than one civil defense college and 3 
civil defense technical schools. He may stockpile 
materials. The Federal Government will contrib- 
ute to protective facilities if states match the 
Federal outlay, but will not pay for land or ad- 
ministrative expenses, or for elements of construc- 
tion not directly associated with defense. 

Upon proclamation of a state of civil defense 
emergency the President may cause personnel and 
facilities of Federal departments to be placed at 


the discretion of civil defense, including temporary 
replacement of hospital, utility and transport 
facilities, and the Administrator may during such 
emergency develop relief activities beyond the 
limitations of the law. 


NEW YORK STATE CIVIL DEFENSE 


The Civil Defense Commission of New York 
State, set up under the State Defense Emergency 
Act, supervises civil defense plans, which execu- 
tives of cities and counties are expected to carry 
out. In the event of an emergency its powers 
become broader and include direct operational con- 
trol of all civil defense forces and the taking of 
real and personal property as required for its 
functions. In the event of attack it may control 
non-military vehicular traffic. Other states have 
similar arrangements and interstate compacts as- 
suring cooperation between states for the welfare 
of the population. Under Chapter 10 of the Exec- 
utive Law, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey appointed the 
Commission to coordinate the aid and assistance 
of all State agencies in the event of a natural dis- 
aster anywhere in the State of New York. In New 
York 15 heads of various commissions are ex officio 
members of the Civil Defense Commission and 3 
others are appointed by the Governor. The State 
Director, appointed by the Commission is C. R. 
Huebner, Lt. Gen., USA, ret. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Southeast Asia Treaty 


The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
was signed at Manila, P. R., Sept. 8, 1954, by 
representatives of 8 nations: United States, Great 
Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, Philip- 
pine Republic, Thailand and Pakistan. John Foster 
Dulles, Secy. of State, signed for the U. S.; the 
Marquess of Reading, British Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs, for Britain and Guy la Cham- 


~ bre for France. The treaty must be ratified. 


The treaty calls for continuous self-help and 
mutual aid to develop capacity to resist armed 
attack and subversive activities; technical 
assistance and cooperation to promote economic 
progress to strengthen the equal rights and self- 
determination of all peoples. 

Art. IV, dealing with aggression, reads: 


1, Each party recognizes that aggression by 
means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the parties or against any 
state or territory which the parties by un- 
animous agreement may hereafter designate 
would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act to 
meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes. Measures taken 
under this paragraph shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

2. If, in the opinion of any of the parties, 
the inviolability or the integrity of the terri- 
tory or the sovereignty or political indepen- 
dence of any party in the treaty area or of 
any other state or territory to which the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 1 of this Article from 
time to time apply is threatened in any way 
other than by armed attack or is affected or 
threatened by any fact or situation which 
might endanger the peace of the atea, the 
parties shall consult immediately in order to 
agree on the measures which would be taken 
for the common defense. 

3. It is understood that no action on the 
territory of any state designated by unani- 
mous agreement under Paragraph 1 of this 
Article or on any territory so designated shall 
be taken except at the invitation or with the 
consent of the government concerned. 

Owing to the unwillingness of the delegates of 
the U. S. to become involved in aggression that 
was not specifically Communist, the U. S. caused 
the following interpretation to be appended: 

The delegation of the United States of 
America in signing the present treaty does so 
with the understanding that its recognition 
of the effect of aggression and armed attack 
and its agreement with reference thereto in 
Art. 4, Par. 1, apply only to Communist 
ageression, but afirms that in the event of 
other aggression or armed attack it will con- 
sult under the provisions of Art. 4, Par. 2. 
The treaty established a council of representa- 

tives, to consult on military and other planning. 
Other nations of .the treaty area (Southeast and 
Southwest Pacific, but not north of 21° 30’ N. 
Lat.) may join. The following protocol 
adopted: ; 

Designation of states and territory as to 
which provisions of Art. 4 and Art. 3 are to be 
applicable: ; ; 

The partieSto the treaty unanimously desig- 
nate for the wurpose of Art. 4 the states of 
Cambodia and Laos and the ‘free territory 
under the jurisdiction of the state of Viet- 
nam. The parties further agree that the above 
mentioned states and territory shall be eligible 
in respect of the economic measures con- 
templated by Art. 3 


The Pacific Charter 


At the initiative of the Philippine government, 
the delegates to the Southeast Asia conference 
adopted a Pacific Charter, which amplifies the 
preamble of the treaty. It was left out of the 
treaty at the insistence of Richard G. Casey, 
Australian Minister for External Affairs. 

Desiring to establish a firm basis for com- 
mon action to maintain peace and security 
in Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific, 

Convinced that common action to this end, 
in order to be worthy and effective, must be 
inspired by the highest principles of justice 
and liberty, (they) do hereby proclaim: 

1. In accordance with provisions of the 

United Nations Charter, they uphold the prin- 

ciple of equal rights and self-determination of 
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peoples, and they will earnestly strive by 
every peaceful means to promote the self- 


government and to secure the independence of 
all countries whose peoples desire it and are 
able to undertake its responsibilities. 

2. They are each prepared to continue tak- 
ing effective practical measures to 
conditions favorable to orderly achievement of 
the foregoing purposes in accordance with 
their constitutional procedures; 

3. They will continue to cooperate in eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields in order to 
promote higher living standards, economic 
progress and social well-being in this region; 

4. As declared in the treaty, they are de- 
termined to prevent or counter by appropriate 
means any attempt in the treaty area to sub- 
vert their freedom or to destroy their 
sovereignty or territorial integrity. 


Economie Treaty with Germany 


Secy. of State John Foster Dulles and Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer of the Federal Republic 
of Germany on Oct. 29, 1954, signed a Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between 
the U. S. and the Republic. This was the 11th 
treaty of this character signed by the U. S. with 
other nations since the war. It must be ratified. 

The treaty is designed to regulate basic economic 
relations and to direct future development along 
mutually beneficial lines. It replaces the treaty 
of 1923 between the U. S. and Germany, which 
was the basic instrument in our modern com- 
mercial treaty program. 

The new treaty contains 29 articles, together 
with a protocol and exchanges of notes. In brief, 
each of the countries: (1) agrees to accord within 
its territories to citizens and corporations of the 
other, treatment no less favorable than it accords 
to its own citizens and corporations with respect 
to commercial, industrial and financial activities; 
(2) formally endorses standards affecting protec- 
tion of persons, their property and interests that 
reflect enlightened legal and constitutional prin- 
ciples; (3) recognizes the need to stimulate the 
international movement of investment capital, 
and agrees that such movement shall not be 
unnecessarily hampered; and (4) reasserts its ad- 
herence to the principles of non-discriminatory 
treatment of trade and shipping. 


Defense and Aid Treaties 


An agreement providing for technical military 
aid and defense material, nct constituting a mili- 
tary alliance, was signed May 19, 1954, at Karachi, 
Pakistan, by the Pakistan foreign minister, Mo- 
hammed Zafrulla Khan, and the counsellor and 
charge d’affaires of the embassy of the United 
States, John K. Emmerson. Pakistan agreed to 
use the aid only to maintaia internal security and 
self-defense and to join in any collective security 
project of the United Nations, but not for aggres- 
sion. In the interests of mutual security, Pakistan 
will furnish equipment and services when neces- 
sary and will cooperate with the U. S. to control 
trade with nations menacing world peace. 

An agreement by which the United States ob- 
tains rights to air bases in Libya was signed 
by representatives of the two nations in Bengazi 
Sept. 9, 1954. In return for the air bases Libya 
received a grant of $5,000,000 and 24,000 tons of 
wheat at once and annually will get $2,000,000 for 
20 years. 

A Mutual Defense Treaty between U. S. and 
Republic of the Philippines was ratified Mar. 20, 
1952. 

A Mutual Defense Treaty between U. S., the 
Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of 
New Zealand was in effect Apr. 29, 1952. 

A Mutual Security Agreement for Hemisphere 
Defense, including arms and economic aid, has 
been enacted since 1952 between the U. S. and 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Colombia, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Peru and 
Uruguay, and not accepted by Mexico and Argen- 
tina. 

The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance (Treaty of Rio de Janeiro) was signed Sept. 
2, 1947, by U. S., and 19 Central and South Amer- 
ican nations, some of which made reservations. 
Mutual defense against external attack was agreed 
on, but each nation had right of withholding 
consent to use of its armed forces. 
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A Mutual Security Aid Agreement between the 
U. S. and Japan was reais August, 1953, and 
supplemented October, ; 

Br defense agreement between the United States 
and Spain, signed by representatives of both 
nations in Madrid Sept. 26, 1953, gave the U. S. 
the right to construct and maintain military 
areas under 10-year lease, subject to two 5-year 
renewals, in return for economic aid and military 
equipment. Naval bases became available to the 
U. S. Mediterranean fleet. Construction of air 
bases was started in the fall, 1954. For details see 
Woritp Autmanac for 1954, p. 739. 


U. S.-China Defense Treaty 


A Mutual Security Treaty between the Repub- 
lic of China (Nationalist) and the United States 
was announced by the Dept. of State Dec. 1, 1954. 
The treaty recognizes the common interest of 
both in the security of Taiwan (Formosa) and 
the Pescadores and of the western Pacific islands 
under jurisdiction of the U. S. It provides for in- 
clusion by agreement of other territories under 
jurisdiction of both. It provides for continuing 
consultation on threats of attack and if the Re- 
public of China is subject to unprovoked attack, 
the U. S. will act according to its constitutional 
procedures. Ratification by the Senate will be on 
the agenda for 1955. 


U. S.-Korea Defense Treaty 


A Mutual Defense Treaty between the United 
States and the Republic of Korea, signed in Wash- 
ington Oct. 1, 1953, and ratified by both nations 
in January, 1954, became effective Nov. 17, 1954. 
A resdlution of the U. S. Senate specified that 
neither party is obligated to come to the defense 
of the other except in case of an external armed 
attack, nor does the U. S. have to give armed 
assistance ‘‘except in the event of an armed 
attack against territory recognized by the U. S. 
as lawfully brought under the administrative 
control of the Republic of Korea.’’ A joint state- 
ment, Nov. 17, 1954, said the U. S. would give 
substantial economic and military aid and “em- 
ploy its military power against aggressors’’ in the 
event of an unprovoked attack on Korea. Conver- 
sion of dollars at a realistic exchange rate for 
U. S. forces is agreed on. Korea leaves its forces 
under operational control of the United Nations 
Command. 


West German Peace Contract 


Contractual arrangements between the United 
States, Great Britain, France and the Federal 
Republic of Germany were signed May 26, 1952, 
and ratified by the U. S. July 1, 1952. The allied 
commissions were abolished and West Germany was 
recognized as an equal partner, conforming to the 
U. N. charter and the statute of the Council of Eu- 
rope. While the civil authorities took over, foreign 
troops bases remained as a protective measure for 
Berlin and West Germany. For details see Worup 
Avtmanac for 1954, p. 740. 


Russo-Chinese Agreement 


A joint communique issued in Moscow and 
Peiping Oct. 11, 1954, gave the results of a con- 
ference of high representatives of Communist 
China and the Soviet Union in Peiping. The latter 
agreed to restore to China full authority over 
Port Arthur by May, 1955; aid in construction of 
trans-Siberian railroad connections, give up its 
share in joint companies formed originally to help 
develop Chinese resources, and extend long-term 
credit. The communique declared the two coun- 
tries would cooperate in all international actions 
aimed at strengthening peace and would consult on 
questions of common interest in order to co- 
ordinate their action, It condemned the U. S. 
for keeping Communist China out of the United 
Nations and asked evacuation of all foreign troops 
from Japan and friendly trading by Japan with 
all Asian countries. 


North Atlantic Treaty 


The North Atlantic Treaty, basis of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), was drawn 
in the fall of 1948 after the foreign ministers of 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxemburg had invited the United States and 
Canada to join in a security alliance for mutual 
defense. It was signed by these nations and Nor- 


way, Denmark, Iceland, Italy and 
went into effect Aug. 24, 1949. Turkey and Greece 
were added later. 

The nations 
Dem — a ag 
fully, and agr elop 
collective capacities to resist attack. The im- 
sano singe? ery then whenever, in the 

ey co} 
opinion of any of them, the territorial 
indepen or 


nized by Article 51 of the U. N. , they 

A i ne ane ee to restore 
clu e use 0: 5 

and maintain the security of the North Atlantic 

area. The attack and counter-m es 

immediately be . N. Security 


liately reported to 

Council and action shall be Ww. 

the Council has taken measures to restore in- 

ternational peace. 

They agree to establish a council, on which 
all are represented, to consider the necessary 
steps toward implementing the treaty, pri- 
marily establishment of a defense committee 
to recommend measures implementing Articles 
3 and 5 (Collective self-defense). 

An alteration in the treaty was ratified by the 
Senate July 15, 1953, 72 to 15. It provides that 
American troops serving abroad may be tried in 
foreign civil courts, rather than in U. S. military 
courts, for offenses committed off duty. 


Japanese Peace Treaty 


Treaty of Peace with Japan was signed by the 
U. S. and 48 other nations at San Francisco, Sept. 
8, 1951. Soviet Union, Poland and Czechoslovakia 
refused to sign; India and Burma did not attend. 
Full sovereignty of Japan was recognized by the 
Allied powers. The Japanese Diet ratified the 
pact Nov. 18, 1951, and Emperor Hirohito signed it 
Nov, 19. U. S. Senate ratified it Mar. 20, 1952, 
and President Truman signed it Apr. 15. Treaty 
went into force Apr. 28, 1952. 

India negotiated a separate peace treaty with 
Japan June 9, 1952, waiving all reparation claims. 

Territorial rights renounced by Japan included 
claims to Korea, to the islands of Port Hamilton, 
Quelpart and Dagelet; to Formosa, the Pescadores, 
the Kuriles, and that part of Sakhalin acquired in 
1905; to Antarctic area, Spratly Islands and the 
Paracel Islands, Japan agreed to U.N. trusteeship 
and U.S. administration for Nansei Shoto, includ- 
ing the Ryukyu and Daito Islands; for Nanpo Shoto, 
including the Bonin and Volcano Islands and Ro- 
sario Island, and for. Parecel and Marcus Islands. 

Japan agreed to subscribe to U.N. principles, 
and to support U.N. action. Allied powers agreed 
to repatriate Japanese forces, under the Potsdam 
proclamation of July 26, 1945. The treaty states: 

All occupation forces of the Allied powers 
shall be withdrawn from Japan as soon as pos- 
sible after the coming into force of the present 
treaty, and in any case not later than 90 days 
thereafter. Nothing in this provision shall, 
however, prevent the stationing or retention of 
foreign armed forces in Japanese territory un- 
der or in consequence of any bilateral or multi- 
lateral agreements which have been or may be 
made between one or more of the Allied Powers, 
on the one hand, and Japan on the other. 

Under this clause, Japan and the U. S. concludea 
a Security Treaty Sept. 8, 1951, authorizing the 
U. S. to maintain armed forces in and around 
Japan, to ‘‘deter armed attack upon Japan.” No 
other power would have military rights in Japan 
during the pact, continuing until the U.N. or other 
security disposition provided for the maintenance 
of peace. U. S. ratified it Mar. 20, 1952. 


Yalta Agreement 


Agreements vitally affecting the conduct of 
World War II and the peace were first reached 
at the Crimean Conference, at Yalta, by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (U. S.), Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill (Britain), and Premier Joseph 
Stalin (Soviet Union), in February, 1945. The first 
report, dated Feb. 11, omitted arrangements for 
the French zone, German reparations, indemnities 
for the Soviet Union, labor by prisoners of war, 
bare Pies ee un ype Far East to get the Soviet 

o the war against Japan. These claus 
not published until March, 1947, Sede 


Far East Concessions 


The secret clauses affecting the Far East were: 

The leaders of the three great powers—the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America 
and Great Britain—have agreed that in two or 
hree months after Germany has surrendered 
and the war in Europe has terminated the 
Soviet Union shall enter into the war against 
hp on the side of the Allies on condition 

at: 

(1) The status quo in Outer Mongolia (the 
oer ean People’s Republic) shall be pre- 
served; 


(2) The former rights of Russia violated b: 
the treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 shall 
be restored, viz: (a) The southern part of Sak- 
halin as well as all the islands adjacent to it 
shall be returned to the Soviet Union. (b) The 
commercial port of Dairen shall be interna- 
tionalized, the preeminent interests of the 
Soviet Union in this port being safeguarded and 
the lease of Port Arthur as a naval base of the 
U.S.S.R. restored. (c) The Chinese Eastern 
Railroad and the South Manchurian Railroad 
which provides an outlet to Dairen shall be 
jointly operated by the establishment of a joint 
Soviet-Chinese company, it being understood 
that’ the preeminent interests of the Soviet 
Union shall be safeguarded and that China 
shall retain full sovereignty in Manchuria; 

(3) The Kurile Islands shall be handed over 
to the Soviet Union. 

It is understood that the agreement concern- 
ing Outer Mongolia and the ports and rail- 
roads referred to above will require concurrence 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The Presi- 
dent will take measures in order to obtain this 
concurrence on advice from Marshal Stalin. 

The heads of the three great powers have 
agreed that these claims of the Soviet Union 
shall be pt re) fulfilled after Japan 
has been defeated. 

For its part the Soviet-Union expresses its 
readiness to conclude with the National Gov- 
ernment of China a ay of elenconih and 
alliance between the U.S.S.R. and na in 
order to render assistance to China with its 
armed forces for the purpose of liberating 
China from the Japanese yoke. 


Endorse United Nations 


Yalta also provided for a United Nations organi- 
zation (outlined at Dumbarton Oaks) to be called 
on and after Apr. 25, 1945, by the 8 associated 
nations, plus Turkey; U. S. and Britain to support 
Ukraine and White Russia for membership; Se- 
curity Council to have 5 permanent members, 1 
vote per member, 7 yeas for decisions. 

Land taken from Germany to have territorial 
trusteeships. 

Self-government to be restored to lands robbed 
by Nazis; powers to support stability and free 
elections. Free elections, secret ballot, universal 
suffrage to be guaranteed in Poland until National 
Unity government was chosen from all factions. 
Curzon line boundary in East and accessions in 
North and. West agreed on, final boundaries going 
to peace conference. 


Reparations for Russia 


Germany to pay in kind for losses; first repara- 
tions to countries with heaviest losses; machinery, 
tools, ships, transport, investments, to be removed 
within 2 yearseto destroy war potential; annual 
deliveries from ‘Sserman production and use of 
German labor provided. : 

Reparations to be established by a Moscow Com- 
mission; the U. S. endorsed the Soviet demands, 
the British thought figures should not be specifi- 
cally mentioned. But the agreement read: 

‘““The Moscow reparations commission should take 
in the initial stages as a basis for discussion the 
suggestion of the Soviet Government that the total 
sum of reparations in accordance with points A 
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and B of paragraph 2 should be $20,000,000,000, and 
that 50% of it should go to the U.S.S.R.” 

Supreme authority for disarmament, demilitari- 
zation and dismemberment was_to be in hands of 
the 3 powers. A zone to be made for France out 
of British and American zones. France to be in- 
vited into the Allied Control Council. 


Potsdam Agreement 


The Potsdam Agreement came out of the Tri- 
partite Conference of Berlin and was intended to 
implement the Yalta Agreement. It was negotiated 
at Cecilienhof, near Potsdam, by President Tru- 
man, Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin. 
They were accompanied by foreign ministers and 
experts, including James F, Byrnes, U. S. Secy. of 
State; Anthony Eden and V. M. Molotov. Also with 
Churchill was Clement R. Attlee, leader of the 
Opposition. There were 9 sessions between July 17 
and 25. On July 25 Attlee, having been named 
prime minister, replaced Churchill. The conference 
closed Aug. 2, 1945. The principal clauses provide: 

They order the Council of Foreign Ministers to 
prepare treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland and to prepare a 
peace settlement for Germany acceptable to a 
German government still to be established. 


Joint Action in Germany 


They provide for a Control Council, made up of 
the top commanders in Germany of the armies of 
U. S., Britain, France and Soviet Union. While 
these officers have full authority over their re- 
spective zones, they also have control jointly 
over matters affecting Germany as a whole. 

They order complete demilitarization, destruction 
of all war potential and war plants, warships, air- 
craft, arms, so that Germany cannot make war. 
They order democratization of schools and ju- 
diciary; decentralization of government; local self- 
government; free elections on representative prin- 
ciples; freedom of speech and assembly; free trade 
unions and removal of all discriminations. 

They fix conditions for reparations from German 
industry, especially those going to Russia from its 
zone and from the western zones. In exchange for 
15% of equipment from the chemical, metallurgical 
and machine manufacturing industries not needed 
by Germany the Soviet Union was to send the 
equivalent in food, potash, coal, zinc, timber, 
clay products, petroleum, etc.; 10% was to be trans- 
ferred without payment. 

They fix temporary frontier lines for the Soviet 
Union and agree to the ultimate transfer of Koe- 
nigsberg to the Soviet Union, pending ‘‘final de- 
termination of territorial questions at the peace 
settlement.”’ 

Free Elections in Poland 


They recognize the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity as the government of 
Poland, U. S. and Britain having withdrawn recog- 
nition of the former Polish Government in London. 
They make a temporary agreement on frontiers 
pending the final settlement. They note that 
Poland agrees to ‘‘free and unfettered elections on 
the basis of universal suffrage and secret ballots,” 
with the world press free to report events ‘‘before 
and during the elections.’’ 

They consider a peace treaty with Italy the first 
of the immediate tasks of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. They expect the world press to be able 
to report freely events in Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland. They support applications 
of neutrals to membership in the United Nations, 
but refuse to favor ‘‘the present Spanish govern- 
ment,’’ which ‘‘was founded with the support of 
the Axis powers and had close association with 
the aggressor states.’’ 

They recognize the necessity of transferring 
German populations from Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, and recommend consideration of 
methods to the Control Council, so that transfers 
may he made “in an orderly and humane manner.” 


Four Freedoms 


President Roosevelt, in an address to Congress, 
Jan. 6, 1941, said: 

‘In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward for a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms. 

“The first is freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person to 
wership God in his own way—everywhere in the 
world. : 


“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic un= 
derstandings which will secure to every nation a 
healthy, peaceful life for its inhabitants—every- 
where in the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a worldwide 
reduction of armaments to such a point and in 
such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in 
@ position to commit an act of aggression against 
any neighbor—anywhere in the world.”’ 
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International Bank 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Eugene R. Black, President; 

N.W., Washington"25, D. C. 

The Articles of Agreement of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, also 
known as the World Bank, were drawn up by rep- 
resentatives of 44 nations at the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, at Bretton 
Wood, N.H., July 1-12, 1944. Its official existence 
dates from Dec. 27, 1945, when the Articles of 
Agreement were signed by 28 nations in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; operations were started June 25, 1946. 
As of Oct. 31, 1954, 57 countries were members. 


stralia Ethiopia Mexico 
actris Finland Netherlands 
Belgium France Nicaragua 
Bolivia Germany Norway 
Brazil Greece Pakistan 
Burma Guatemala Panama 
Canada Haiti Paraguay 
Ceylon Honduras P 
Chile Iceland Philippines 
China India Sweden 
Colombia Indonesia Syria 
Costa Rica Iran Thailand 
Cuba Iraq Turkey 
Czechoslovakia Israel Union of 
Denmark Italy South Africa 
Dominican Rep. Japan United Kingdom 
Ecuador Jordan United States 
Egypt Lebanon Uruguay 
El Salvador Luxembourg Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


The purposes of the Bank are: to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of its member 
countries by facilitating the investment of capital 
for productive purposes, and thereby promote the 
long-range growth of international trade and the 
improvement of standards of living; to promote 
private foreign investment by guarantee of and 
participation in loans and investments made by 
private investors, and to make loans for produc- 
tive purposes when private capital is not available 
on reasonable terms. 


The capital stock, subscribed in the currencies 
of its member countries, is the equivalent of ap- 
proximately $9 billion. The Articles of Agreement 
stipulate that 2% of each member’s subscription 
be paid in gold or U. S. dollars, 18% in that coun- 
try’s currency, and that 80% be held by the re- 
spective country, subject to call by the Bank only 
to meet its obligations created by borrowings or 
guaranteeing loans. The Bank is authorized to use 
the funds paid in under the 2% requirement in its 
lending operations. To use all or any part of the 
18% currency subscription of a member, the Bank 
must obtain the member’s consent. The United 
States has subscribed to a larger portion of the 
Bank’s capital stock than any other nation. Its 
share totals $3,175,000,000, of which it has paid in 
20%, or $635,000,006. 


The Bank’s other major source of funds for 
loans is derived from the sale of its own bonds 
in the money markets of the world. By Oct. 31, 
1954 the Bank’s total of outstanding bonds 
amounted to $850,000,000. This included 9 U. S. 
dollar bond isues totaling $715,000,000; two Cana- 
dian dollar bond issues totaling $36,300,000; two 
pounds sterling issues totaling $28,000,000; one 
Netherlands guilder issue of $10,500,000 and six 
Swiss franc issues totaling $60,100,000. 


The Bank’s funds for loans are also increased 
through the participation by private investors in 
Bank loans and through the sale of securities from 
the loan portfolio. Funds from this source 
amounted to $129,000,000 by the end of Oct. 1954, 


LOANS OF THE BANK 


By Oct. 31, 1954, the Bank had made 108 
loans in 36 countries totaling $2,017,658,464. If 
the government itself was not the borrower, the 
loan was guaranteed by the government of the 
country concerned, Disbursements on loans aggre- 
gated about $1,500,000,000. 


Australia: $204,000,000 for projects including 
agriculture, electric power, transport, industry, 


Robert L. Garner, Vice President. 
Branch Offices: New York 


Address, 1818 H St., 
and Paris. 

Cris $12,000,000 for electric power develop- 
ment. 


Belgium: $46,000,000 for steel plants, electric 
power and the Belgian Congo. 


Belgian Congo: $40,000,000 for a 10-year pro- 
gram. 


Brazil: $194,090,000 for electric power, tele- 
phone equipment, railroads and highways. 


Ceylon: $19,110,000 for electric power. 


Chile: $37,300,000 for electric power, agricul- 
ture, and construction of paper and pulp mills. 


Colombia: $69,380,000 for railways, highways, 
agriculture and electric power. 


Denmark: $40,000,000 for reconstruction. 
Ecuador: $8,500,000 for highways. 


El Salvador: $23,645,000 for electric power and 
highways. 


Ethiopia: $8,500,000 for highways, telecommuni- 
cations, agriculture and industries. 


Finland: $38,279,464 for the wood-product in- 
dustries, electric power and agriculture. 


France: $250,000,000 for reconstruction. 
French West Africa: $7,500,000 for railways. 


Iceland: $5,914,000 for electric power, agriculture 
and a radio transmitter building. 


India: $113,500,000 for railways, agriculture, 
electric power and iron and steel production. 


Iraq: $12,800,000 for flood control. 
Italy: $20,000,000 for projects in South. 
Japan: $40,200,000 for electric power. 


Luxembourg: $12,000,000 for railways and steel 
mill, 


Mexico: 
industry. 


Netherlands: $229,000,000 for reconstruction, 
ships, aircraft and industry. 


Nicaragua: $9,200,000 for highways, agriculture 
and power. 


Northern Rhodesia: $14,000,000 for railway ex- 
pansion. 


Norway: $25,000,000 for general economic de- 
velopment, 


Pakistan: $44,450,000 for railways, agriculture 
and natural gas pipeline. 


Panama: $1,490,000 for agricultural develop- 
ment, 


Paraguay: $5,000,000 for agricultural develop- 
ment. 


Peru: $5,500,000 for port improvements, and 
agriculture. : 


Southern Rhodesia: 


$160,800,000 for power, railways and 


$28,000,000 for electric 


power. 

Thailand: $25,400,000 for railways, irrigation 
and ports. 

Turkey: $63,400,000 for grain-storage, power, 


irrigation, flood control, port improvements and 
industries. 


Union of South Africa: $110,000,000 for trans- 
portation, and power. : 


Uruguay: $33,000,000 for power and telephone. 


Yugoslavia: $60,700,000 for timber production, 


power, mining, industry, forestry and transpor- 
tation. 


Net earnings for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1954 were $20,000,000, which amount was 
added to a supplemental reserve. The Bank’s 
special reserve increased by $12,000,000, bringing 
total reserves to $146,000,000. 


coal mining and iron and steel production, 
ce A song, “‘Do ye ken John Peel?’’, known 
over the Cumberland fells in England Oct. 


the death of the huntsman John Peel, who is bur 
used in a hornblowing contest. 


to glee clubs and choruses everywhere, rang out 
24 in commemoration of the 100th anniversary of 
ied in Caldbeck. Peel’s own hunting horns were 
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The International Monet: Fund was 
lished in terms of. 


i é of reement came 
orce (Dec. 27, 1945) and at the time of the 
first meeting of the Executive Directors (May 6, 
1946) 38 countries had become members. Seven- 
teen countries joined later. 

-_ The main purposes of the Fund, as set out 
. in the Articles of Agreement, are: (1) to pro- 
mote international monetary cooperation through 
a a permanent institution which provides machinery 
for consultation and collaboration on interna- 
: tional monetary problems, and, more specifically, 
“oa (2) to promote exchange stability and avoid 
' competitive exchange depreciation, (3) to assist 
¢ in the establishment of a multilateral system of 
payments in respect of current transactions, which 
means the eventual elimination of restrictions 
we on the making of payments and transfers for 
: current international transactions and the avoid- 
vw ance of discriminatory currency arrangements or 
ie) multiple currency practices, and (4) to permit 
members, under appropriate conditions, to draw 
upon the resources of the Fund with a view to 
shortening the duration and lessening the degree 
By of any disequilibrium which may from time to 
a time arise in their balances of payments. 
- The Fund obtains its resources from the pay- 
ment. by members of quotas, the size of which 
was for original members agreed at Bretton 


U. S. Aid to Foreign Countries in Fiscal Year 1954 
- Source: Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce 


For security reasons data by country do not include the military aid furnished principally under the 4 
mutual-security program. The aid shewn in the table includes credits which have been extended to 
private entities in the country specified; the net credit shown for Canada, for example, represents — 


/ eredits extended to private entities in Canada. 


Foreign aid is defined to comprise two categories—grants and credits. 
gifts for which no payment is expected, or which at most involve an obligation on the part of the re- 
ceiver to extend aid to the United States or other countries to achieve a common objective. Credits are 
loan disbursements or transfers under other agreements which give rise to specific obligations to repay, 


over a period of years, usually with interest. 


(In millions of dollars) 


| 1 Monetary Fund > 
_ IMF—International Monetary Fund—Ivar Booth, Managing Director and Chairman 


rnationa 


ays in go 
nt tee . 


jounted to 
00, of which $1,609,07 
{n gold. 


agreed with the Fund, to make no 

in their exchange rates without consultation 
the Fund. The Fund, ‘however, is not entitled to 
object if the proposed change does not exceed — 
10% of the original par value. Agreed | pai 
values were announced (Dec. 18, 1946) for 32 
members, to which 12 others have been added. — 
From the commencement of operations on March 
1, 1947, through Oct. 31, 1954, exchange trans- — 
actions of the Fund amounted to the equivalent — 
of U. S. $1,148,900,000. On that date repurchases 
amounted to $606,168,000 in gold and U.S. dollars, 

Of the sixteen Executive Directors of the Fund, — 
five represent the members with the largest 
quotas, United States, United Kingdom, Ch 
France and India. The voting power of the Ex 
ecutive Directors is approximately proportiona’ 
to the quotas of the member or members whom 
they represent. The United States director is 
entitled to cast 27% of the total vote. ay 


Grants are largely outright 


~ Net Net 
grants Net! Net! grants Net! Net! 
an new new and new new 
credits | grants | credits credits | grants credits 
‘s Net grants and credits| 5,193 5,073 120 ||/Eastern Europe....... 9 13 —-4 . 
ceil ay a oe Seok fOaten enteetene Pg ee (0° re 
Military grants)... ..| 3,543 | 3,543 |... Deen. | enn 
estern Europe (includ- ; Pee scopes 
ing Greece & Turkey).| 2,765 | 2,765 Other countries... . 12 13 
Asia and Pacific........ 721 721 193 158 34 
; 45 45 || 2 3 —1 
—2 —2 | oa rs nee ~ 
14 14 : a 
(*) 1 -1 
Other grants & credits} 1,650 | 1,530 120 ||Union of South Africa... By hoa s 37 
. Other and unspecified 
Enterta Murdne and Near East and Africa. 25 25 —* 
epeadent acoas: Shee 709 916 —207 ||Asia and Pacific...... 457 371 86 
LEY ade tec olin cera 20 18 2 |/Afghanistan........... 3 1 2 
Belgium-Luxembourg... —5 5 —10 patella Pre niaisaits tae Seite a ae 
British Commonwealth Chinaoty Fear oh = 
(United Kingdom)... 154 192 —38 bina-Talwan 7 71 
Denmark eat 4 —1 (Formosa).....:..... Sy 
Finland 5 (*) SR EMIS Coa or «elegy pate ots 29 29: | cae 
France 151 376 19m «|| Ro@ochinay as crx aero oleae 30 30...) (ay siameees 2 
Germany 79 94 15 Wndobesia ai). 25. cs. 20 4 16 
Greece 51 57 —6§ ||Japan & Ryukyu Islands 82 1 81 
Weeliend wesiens eter. ee. 1 1 Be ORGS MS oy utr ctahetiars, bt «38 123 123.) cee 
arelanidew ta) dine 007 _* ETA ate New Zealand.......... SP eee —* 
Thiilpes Rear a4 ee 103 118 SMH (| EP IBUB DG cians cask ecco) ae 83 83 “ee ore 
Netherlands. .......... 13 23 —1 |/Philippines............ 7 es _ _ 
INOLWAY 0... fcluge oss: 18 18 (*) Pinatas, tos rete wnat — 
Portugal 9 1 g ||Other and unspecified 
Bpeiites haere ae vas: 13 1 12 Asia and Pacific...... 3 I eee 
Swedenis tee «oe «bar = ; roe ie —1 |/American Republics. . 246 30 216 
riestere tec ee ei Ee me SE ee dn ie = 
TEEECVA bh ke. 35 39 = Canudal sch. pse- ls 4S 5 te neti 4 
Mugoslavia. is... s.4% 42 42 (*) International organi- yi. 
Other and unspecified zations & umnspeci- 
Western Europe...... 27 Oe OS ss REET NE fied areaS........... 39 42 =2 


*Less than $500,000. 


1 rants is the excess of grants utilized over reverse grants and returns on grants, (—) denotes 
“eg of reverse grants and See on grants. Net credits is the excess of credits utilized over collec- 
tions of principal, (—) denotes excess of collections of principal. Net new grants and net new credits 
do not include adjustments for prior grants converted into credits. The German settlement of $1,000,~ 
000,000 in the agreement of February 27, 1953, ratified in fiscal year 1954, is the only instance affecting 


the data shown here. 
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bringing the total membership to 60. 


arter pli ignatories to maintain international peace and security, and to co-operate in 
establishing Sanea aemnautlo and social conditions favorable to these objectives. It precludes the 


ited Nations from intervening in the internal affairs 
ie Gpotication of enforcement measures with respect to threats to the peace, breaches 


and acts of aggression. 


of any nation without prejudice, however, to 
of the peace, 


‘hi: came into effect Oct. 24, 1945, when the requisite ratifications by the 5 permanent mem- 
ers cecanity Council (China, France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United States) and 
@ majority of other signatories was reached by the USSR depositing the instrument of ratification. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes then signed the protocol formally proclaiming that the charter 


had come into force. 


The seat of the United Nations is in New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


MEMBERSHIP (C.M. indicates Charter Member) 


Date of Chief representative 
Nation admission | 9th regular session 
Afghanistan... .|Nov. 19, 1946 maress Mohammed 
aim 
Argentina. .../C. M. Jeronimo Remorino 
Australia. .... Cc. M. . G, Casey 
-|C. M. P. H. Spaak 
. M. Hernan Siles Zuazo 
. M. Ernesto Leme 
Burma. . : r. 19, 1948/Sao Hkun Hkio 
Byelorussian 
SR ann see Cc. M. K. V. Kiselyov 
Canada...... Cc. M. Lester B. Pearson 
Chiles, .0..6 6. Cc. M. José Maza 
nina... . Cc. M. George K. C, Yeh 
Colombia....|C. M. Evaristo Sourdis 
Costa Rica. ..|C. M. Fernando Fournier 
DH, oes « Cc. M. Gonzalo Guell 
Czechoslovakia|C. M, Vaclav David 
Denmark..... Cc. M. Hans C. Hansen 
Dominican 
Republic. ..)|C. M. Tulio Franco Franco 
Beuador...... >, M, « José Vicente Trujillo 
Egypt........ Cc. M. Mahmoud Azmi 
(Died Nov. 3, 1954) 
El Salvador.../C. M. Carlos Azucar Chavez 
Ethiopia..... Cc, M, Ato Yilma Deressa 
PPA DCG. .o6 5s Cc. M. Pierre Mendes-France 
Greece....:.. Cc. M. Stephanos Stephano- 
poulos 
Guatemala, ..|C. M, Adrian Recinos 
Haiti... .. Cc. M. Lue E. Fouche 
Honduras Cc. M. Tiburcio Carias, Jr. 
Iceland. . Novy. 19, 1946/Thor Thors 
India... .|C. M. V. K. Krishna Menon 
Indonesia... ..|Sept. 28, 1950)Dr. Sunario 
A RS ae Cc. M. Nasrollah Entezam 
PTAC cies wcids Vv. M. Mohamed Fadil Al 


Jamali 


Date of |Chief representative 
Nation admission | 9th regular session 
ESPael,S sis <\ce(6 May 11, 1949/Abba Eban 
Lebanon..... Cc. M. Charles Malik 
ee Bis eters = a anry more Cooper 
uxembo -|C. M. oseph Bec! 
Mexico. ee -|C. M, Luis Padilla Nervo 
Netherlands. .|C. M. E. N. van Kleffens 
New Zealand..|C: M. Leslie Knox Munro 
Nicaragua....|C. M. Guillermo Sevilla- 
acasa, 
Norway...... Cc. M. Halvard —— 
Pakistan. .... Sept. 30, 1947 Meuse afrulla 
an 
Panama. ....\. Cc, M. Jose Ramon Guizado 
Paraguay..... Cc. M. Hipolito Sanchez Quell 
OPES Gas teks Cc. M. Victor A, Belaunde 
Philippines. ..|C. M. General Carlos P. 
Romulo 
Poland: is... 32 Cc, M. Stanislaw Skrzeszewski 
Saudi Arabia..|C. M. Sheikh Asad Al-Faquih 
Sweden. ...../Nov. 19, 1946/Osten Unden 
Syria. ar. cect ae Faris El-Khoury 
Thailand. .... Dec. 16, 1946|Prince Wan Waith- 
ayakon 
Turkey....... Cc. M, Selim Sarper 
UkrainianSsSR.|C. M. L, F. Palamarchuk 
Union of South 
TGAD ccc Cc. M. G. P. Jooste 
LO Pa A RN . M. *A. Y. Vyshinsky 
Jacob A. Malik 
United 
Kingdom.. .|C. M. Anthony Eden 
United States.|C. M. John Foster Dulles 
Uruguay..... Cc. M. Francisco Gamarra 
Venezuela. .../C. M. Santiago Perez-Perez 
Yemen.:..... ept. 30, 1947)/Abdurrahman Abul- 


samad Abou-Taleb 


Yugoslavia. ..1C. M. Koca Popovic 


*Died Nov. 22, 1954. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES (Ninth Regular Session) 


President—E. N. Van Kleffens (Netherlands). 

Vice-President—Burma, China, Ecuador, France, 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States. 

(It is correct to name a country ana not a person 
in the list of vice-presidents, as the election is 
made in the name of a State. The vice-presi- 
dents are normally the heads of delegations.) 

Committee Chairmen—First (Political and Se- 
curity) Committee—Francisco Urrutia (Colom- 
bia); Second (Economic and Social) Committee— 
Sir Douglas Copland (Australia); Third (Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee—Jiri 
Nosek (Czechoslovakia); Fourth (Trusteeship in- 
cluding Non-Self Governing Territories) Commit- 
tee—Rafik Asha (Syria); Fifth (Administrative 
and Budgetary) Committee—Pote Sarasin (Thai- 
land); Sixth (Legal) Committee—Francisco vV. 
Barcia Amador (Cuba); Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee—Thor Thors (Iceland). 

The General Assembly is composed of all the 
members. Each nation may send 5 representatives 
and 5 alternates to each session of the Assembly, 
but is entitled to only one vote. 

Any matter within the scope of the charter may 
be brought before the General Assembly for 
debate and the Assembly may make recommenda- 
tions on any such matter except issues on the 
agenda of the Security Council. However, at 
its fifth session the General Assembly decided 


that if the Security Council, because of lack of 
unanimity of the permanent members, fails to 
exercise its primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, in 
any case where there appears to be a threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace or act of ag- 
gression, the Assembly should consider the mat- 
ter immediately with a view to making appro- 
priate recommendations to members for collective 
measures, including, in the case of a breach 
of the peace or act, of aggression; the use of 
armed forces when necessary, to maintain or 
restore international peace and security.. On 
important questions a two-thirds majority of 
members present and voting is required; on other 
questions a simple majority is sufficient. 

A general or steering committee co-ordinates 
the proceedings of the Assembly and is composed 
of 15 members—the president of the Assembly, the 
seven vice-presidents, the chairmen of the six Main 
Committee, and the chairman of the Ad Hoc Po- 
litical Committee, 

The Assembly held the first part of its first 
session in London Jan. 10 to Feb, 14, 1946; the 
second part in New York Oct. 23 to Dec. 15, 1946. 
Its first special session was held in New York 
April 28 to May 15, 1947, to consider the Palestine 
question. The second regular session was held in 
New York Sept. 16 to Nov. 29, 1947, and a second 
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special session on the Palestine question in New 
York April 16 to May 14, 1948. The first part of 
the third session was held in Paris Sept. 21 to 
Dec. 12, 1948, and the second part in New York 
April 5 to May 18, 1949. The fourth session was 
held in New York Sept. 20 to Dec. 10, 1949. The 
fifth regular session was held in New York Sept. 
19, 1950 to Nov. 5, 1951. The sixth regular 
session met in Paris Nov. 6, 1951, to February 5, 
1952. The seventh regular session of the Assembly, 
the first to be held at Headquarters, opened on 
October 14, 1952, and closed on August 28, 1953. 
The eighth regular session was held in New York 
from Sept. 15 to December 9, 1953. The ninth 
regular session convened on Sept. 21, 1954, in 


New York. spcouRITY COUNCIL 

The Security Council consists of eleven members, 
five with permanent seats. The remaining six are 
elected for 2-year terms by the General Assembly; 
they are not eligible for immediate re-election. 


Membership as of Jan. 1, 1955 

Permanent members of the Council: China, 
*France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

Non-permanent members: Until 1956: Brazil, 
New Zealand and Turkey. Until 1957: Belgium, 
Iran and Peru. 

The Security Council has the primary responsi- 
bility for maintaining international peace and 
security and members agree to carry out its de- 
cisions. The Council may investigate any dispute 
that might threaten international peace and se- 
curity. 

Decisions on procedural questions are made by 
an affirmative vote of seven members. On all other 
matters the affirmative vote of seven members 
must include the concurring votes of all permanent 
members; it is this clause which gives rise to the 
so-called ‘‘veto.’’ A party to a dispute must re- 
frain from voting. The presidency of the Council 
is held in rotation for one month by each member 
in the English alphabetical order. 

Reporting to the Security Council are: the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, which advises the Council 
en military requirements for maintaining peace; 
and the Disarmament Commission which is con- 
cerned with the regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and the control of atomic energy. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

The Economic and Social Council consists of 
eighteen members elected by the General Assembly 
for 3-year terms of office. Retiring members are 
eligible for immediate re-election. The Council 
is responsible under the General Assembly for 
carrying out the functions of the United Nations 
with regard to international economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, health and related matters. 


Membership of the Council as of January 1, 1955: 


Until 1956—Australia, India, Turkey, United 
States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 
Until 1957—Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Norway, 


Pakistan, USSR and United Kingdom. 

Until 1958—Argentina, China, Dominican Re- 
public, Egypt, France, Netherlands. 

The President of the Council for 1954 was Juan 
I. Cooke (Argentina). The First Vice-President 
was Sir Douglas Copland (Australia) and the 
Second Vice-President Jiri Nosek (Czechoslo- 
vakia). f 

mie Economic 2nd Social Council had the fol- 
lowing Commissions in 1954: . 

Functional Commissions 

Transport and Communications; Fiscal ( discon- 
tinued in August 1954); Statistical: Population; 
Social; Narcotic Drug; Human Rights; Status 
of Women. 

Regional Economic Commissions 

Economic Commission for Europe. 

Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. 

The 10 formally constituted specialized agen- 
cies as of January 1, 1955, are: the International 
Labour Organisation (ILO); the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations (FAO); 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO): the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO); the World 
Health Organization (WHO); the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (Bank); 
the International Monetary Fund (Fund); the 
Universal Postal Union (UPU); the International 
Telecommenication Union (ITU); and the World 
Meteorological Organization (WMO). 


The purposes of ILO are. to contribute to the 
establishment of a lasting peace by promoting 
social justice; to improve, through international 
action, labor conditions and living standards; and 
to promote economic and social stability. 

The purposes of FAO are to raise nutrition levels 
and living standards; to secure improvements in 
production and distribution of food and agricul- 
tural products; to better conditions of country 
dwellers; and by these. means to contribute to 
expanding world economy. 

The purposes of UNESCO are to promote collab- 
oration among nations through education, science 
and culture in order to further justice, rule of 
law and human rights and freedoms without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, language or religion. 

The purpose of ICAO is to study problems of 
international civil aviation and the establishment 
of internationai standards and regulations for civil 
aviation. 

The purposes of the Bank are to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of territories of 
members by facilitating the investment of capital 
for productive purposes; to promote private for- 
eign investment and, when private capital is not 
readily available on reasonable terms, to supple- 
ment private investment by providing loans for 
productive purposes out of its own capital, funds 
raised by it, and its other resources; and to pro- 
mote the balanced growth of international trade 
and the maintenance of equilibrium in balances of 
payments by encouraging international investment 
for the development of the productive resources of 
the International Bank’s members. 

The purposes of the Fund are to promote inter- 
national monetary co-operation and the expansion 
of international trade; to promote exchange sta- 
bility, maintain orderly exchange arrangements 
among members, and to avoid competitive ex- 
change depreciations; to assist in the establish- 
ment of a multilateral system of payments in re- 
spect of current transactions between members and 
in the elimination of foreign exchange restrictions 
which hamper world trade. 

The purpose of ITU is to set up international 
regulations for radio, telegraph and telephone 
services in order to avoid confusion in and to study 
means to decrease excessive costs of international 
services. 

The purpose of WHO is to aid the attainment 
by all peoples of the highest possible level of 
health. 

The purposes of UPU are to assure the organiza- 
tion and ‘perfection of the various postal services 
and to promote the development of international 
collaboration. To this end, member countries are 
united in a single postal territory for reciprocal 
exchange of mail. 

The purposes of WMO are to co-ordinate, stand- 
ae and improve world meteorological activi- 
ies. 

Plans have been made for the establishment of 
an International Trade Organization (ITO) and 
an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization (IMCO). 

The purpose of ITO is to promote the expansion 
of world trade and the removal of trade barriers. 
The purposes of IMCO are to promote co-opera- 
tion among governments in technical problems of 
international shipping and to encourage the re- 
moval of discriminatory action by governments 
and of unfair restrictive practices by shipping 
concerns. 

TRUST AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 

The work of the United Nations in the field 
of non-self-governing territories falls into two 
categories: (1) the duties and functions of the 
Trusteeship Council with respect to those terri- 
tories placed under the International Trusteeship 
System; and (2) the responsibility of the Organiza- 
tion in connection with information on non-self- 
governing territories other than Trust territories, 

TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

The administration of Trust territories is sub- 
ject to the supervision of the United Nations, Ad- 
ministering authorities are required to render an 
account of their stewardship to the Trusteeship 
Council. The Council may entertain petitions from 
private persons or organizations regarding condi- 
tions in the Trust territories and may dispatch 
regular or special visiting missions to these regions 
for studying conditions at first hand. 

The Trusteeship Council as of Jan. 1, 1955, has 
12 members, 6 of them administering authorities. 
These 6 are: Australia, Belgium, France, New 
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land, the United Kingdom and the United 
ZeatamGunina and the USSR hold membership by 
virtue of being permanent members of the Se- 
curity not administering Trust terri- 
tories. The 4 other members are elected for 3-year 
terms by the General Assembly in order to ensure 
that membership in the Council is equally divided 
between members which administer Trust terri- 
tories and members which do not. These are 
El Salvador and Syria until 1956, and Haiti and 
until 1957. 

ES preadent of the Council (13th session)—L. K. 

unro, New Zealand. 
Mien bresident (13th session)—M. R. Urauia, 

alvador. 

E petaident of the Council (14th session)—M. R. 
Uraquia, El Salvador. 

Vice-President (14th 
France. 

Non-Self-Governing Territories. As regards non- 
self-governing territories not placed under trustee- 
ship, those members of the United Nations re- 
sponsible for the administration of such territories 
have pledged themselves in the charter to recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the in- 
habitants are paramount and to promote their 
welfare. The administering powers are bound by 
the charter to transmit to the Secretary-General 
technical information concerning economic, social 
and educational conditions in the territories. This 
information is summarized, analyzed and classified 
by the Secretariat, and the analyses and sum- 
maries are considered by a special committee 
established by the General Assembly. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

The International Court of Justice is the prin- 
cipal judicial organ of the United Nations. All 
members are ipso facto parties to the statute of 
the Court. Other states may become parties to the 
Court’s statute on conditions determined in each 
case by the General Assembly on the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council. 

The jurisdiction of the Court comprises cases 
which the parties submit to it and matters espe- 
cially provided for in the charter or in treaties. 
The Court gives advisory opinions and renders 
judgments. Its decisions, which are final, are only 
binding between the parties concerned and in 
respect of a particular dispute. If any party to a 
case fails to heed a judgment of the Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the Security 
Council, which may decide what is to be done. 

The Court consists of 15 judges elected for 9-year 
terms by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council voting independently. No two of the judges 
may be nationals of the same state. Retiring 
judges are eligible for re-election. The Court re- 
mains permanently in session, except during the 
judicial vacations. A quorum of nine judges suffices 
to constitute the Court. All questions are decided 
by majority. In the event of a tie, the President 
of the Court or the judge who acts in his place 
casts the deciding vote. 

President—Sir Arnold Duncan McNair, United 
Kingdom (Until Feb. 5, 1955). 

Vice-President—José Gustavo 
Salvador (Until Feb. 5, 1955).. 


Judges 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1964. 
Jules Basevant, France 
Roberto Cordova, Mexico 
José Gustavo Guerrero, El Salvador 
Hersch Lauterpacht, United Kingdom 
Lucio M. Moreno Quintana, Argentina 


Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1961. 
E. C. Armand Ugon, Uruguay 
Sergei A. Golunsky, USSR (Resigned) 
Green Haywood Hackworth, United States 
Helge Klaestad, Norway 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Pakistan 


Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1958. 
Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha, Egypt 
Hsu Mo, China 
John Erskine Read, Canada 
Bohdan Winiarski, Poland 
Milovan Zoricic, Yugoslavia 


SECRETARIAT 
The Secretariat is composed of a Secretary-Gen- 
eral appointed by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council and such 
Staff as the organization may require. 
The Secretary-General makes an’annual report 
and any supplementary reports which might be 
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ecessary to the General Assembly on the 
Of the United Nations. He may bring to the atten- 


ti of the Security Council any matter 
gureatenss the maintenance of international peace 
and security. . 

Secretary-G 


eneral—Dag Hammarskjold, Sweden. 
An international staff assists the Secretary- 
General. Its members are recruited on as wide 
a geographical basis as possible. In performing 
their duties, the Secretary-General and his staff 
must not receive instructions from any authority 
outside the United Nations. Members of the United 
Nations have agreed not to exert any influence on 
them. 

The Secretariat, as of Dec. 31, 1954, was com- 
posed of an Executive Office of the Secretary- 
General headed by an Executive Assistant, seven 
departments, each headed by an Assistant Secre- 
tary-General, an Office of General Services and 
a Technical Assistance Administration. They 
were: 

Executive Office of. the Secretary-General—An- 
drew W. Cordier, United States. 

Department of Political and Security Council 
Affairs—Ilya S. Tchernychev, USSR. 

Department of Economic Affairs and Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs—Guillaume Georges-Picot, 
France. . 

Department of Trusteeship and Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories—Victor Chi- 
tsai Hoo, China. 

Department of Public Information—Benjamin 
Cohen, Chile. 

Legal Department — Constantin Stavropoulos, 
Greece (Principal Director in Charge) 

Department of Conference jhamald- 
haree Lall, India. 

Office of General Services—David B. Vaughan, 
United States (Director) 

Technical Assistance Administration—Hugh L. 
Keenleyside, Canada. (Director-General) 

Certain organizational changes within the Sec- 
retariat are anticipated to take effect in 1955. 


UNITED NATIONS BUDGET 


Secretary-General Hammarskjold, in June 1954, 
submitted to the General Assembly budget esti- 
mates for 1955, the tenth financial year of the 
United Nations. Total expenditures were esti- 
mated at $46,821,300 and income at $6,773,100, 
leaving a net expenditure of $40,048,200 (gross) 
for 1954, The actual expenditure for 1953 amounted 
to $49,292,552. 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


The construction of the $65,000,000 permanent 
headquarters on the east side of Manhattan in 
New York City was completed during 1952, with 
the opening of the new General Assembly building, 
which comprises the Assembly Hall, conference and 
committee rooms, radio studios, recording facili- 
ties and a master control room. The General As- 
sembly, Secretariat and Conference buildings are 
inter-connected to form. one co-ordinated unit. 
The Secretariat Building accommodates the staff 
of the United Nations, together with laison offi- 
cers for specialized agencies, and offices for the 
Press and other public information organizations. 
The Conference Building houses the Security 
Council Chamber, the Economic and Social Council 
Chamber and the Trusteeship Council Chamber, as 
well as three large conference rooms for the Main 
Committees of the General Assembly, together 
with appropriate offices, lounges and corridors. To 
build the U. N. capital the U. S. Government ad- 
vanced an interest-free loan of $65,000,000 repay- 
able in annual installments until 1982. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., contributed $8,500,000 for land: 
other parcels were given by the City of New York, 
which also agreed to pay for reconstructing streets, 
tunhels, easement and water frontage, at original 
estimates of $23,000,000, now increased to $26,500, - 
000 because of extra costs. 

In 1952 the General Assembly appropriated an 
additional $3,000,000 bringing the total cost to 
$68,000,000. Of the $65,000,000 loan, the United 
Nations has repaid $5,000,000 to date. The last 
installment of $1,000,000 is due in July 1982. 


UNITED NATIONS FLAG 


A United Nations flag was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on Oct. 20, 1947. The flag is light 
blue in color, and emblazoned in white in its center 
is the United Nations symbol, a polar map of 
the world embraced by twin olive branches. The 
flag was flown for the first time at both Flushing 
Meadow and Lake Success Oct. 21, 1947. 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
John Foster Dulles, He: Cabot 5 ae 
Senator H. Alexander smith. Benciae Todge. Pu 
bright, C. D. Jackson, Charles H. Mahoney. 
ALTERNATES 


James J. Wadsworth, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, A. M. 
Ade Johnson, James P. Nash, Roger W. Straus. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES MISSION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

Permanent Re preeeerataye. to the United Nations 
and Representative on the Security Council—Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr. . 

Deputy Representative to the United Nations and 
Deputy Representative on the Security Council— 
James J. Wadsworth. 

Counselor of Mission—Brigadier General C. 
Stanton Babcock, U.S.A. 

Representative on the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil—Preston Hotchkis. 

Deputy Representative on the Economic and 
Social Council—Walter M. Kotschnig. 

Representative on the Trusteeship Council— 
Mason Sears. 

Deputy Representative on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil—Benjamin Gerig. P 
Deputy Representative on the Interim Committee 
William O. Hall. 

Deputy Representative on the Palestine Concili- 
ation Commission—James W. Barco. 

Advisers—Norman Armour, Jr., Albert F. Ben- 
der, Jr., D. Chadwick Braggiotti, Charles D. Cook, 
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Sreniey: Richard ry egereen.: sie het 7 ie 
Executive Director—Albert S. Watson. be 
Deputy Executive Director—James W. Kelly. 
Special Assistants to the Executive Director 


Robert C. Davis and Joseph A. Tambone. . 


Director, Public Affairs—Wallace Irwin, Jr. 


Public Affairs Officers—George Betts, Mrs. Dor- 
Miss Luella Reckmeyer, and — 


othy C. Hazard, 
Frederick T. Rope. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON COMMISSIONS OF 


THE. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Fiscal Commission—Edward F. Bartelt. — 


Commission on 
ord. 


Population Commission—(vacant). 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs—Harry ‘2 Ana 


slinger. 
Social Commission—(vacant). 
Statistical Commission—Stuart A. Rice. 


Human Rights—Mrs. Oswald B. — ‘] 


Transport and Communications Commission— 


George P. Baker. 


Commission on the Status of Women—Mrs. 
Lorena B. Hahn. 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE DELEGATION — 


Chairman, U.S. Delegation and Navy Represen- 
tative—Vice Admiral A. D. Struble. 


Army Representative—Lt. Gen. W. A. Burress. 
Air Representative—Lt. Gen. L. W. Johnson. 


Sources of Information about the United Nations 


Dept. of Public Information, United Nations, 
N. Y. Provides pamphlets, study guides, speakers, 
films; arranges group visits. 

Admission Office, United Nations, N. Y. Pro- 
vides tickets to meetings. Telephone: Plaza 4-1234, 
Ext. 477. 

International Documents Service. Columbia Uni- 


versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Agent for publications of U. N., International 
Court, FAO, UNESCO and WHO. 

Washington, D. C. Information Center. Branch 
of the Dept. of Public Information, 2000 Massa- — 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. Paul V. 
Johansen, director. 


Commemoratives and U.N. Postal Issues 


Date Stamp Value From 
Commemorates 
Jan. 4|Columbia University; 3¢. |N. Y¥. City 
May 7|Nebraska Territorial Nebr. City, 
: Centennial....... ¢ Nebraska 
May 31|Kansas Territorial Ft. Leaven- 
Centennial...... 3¢ worth, Kan. 
July 12|George Eastman...| 3¢ eee 


July 28\Lewis & Clark 


Expedition... ... Sioux City, Ia. 
Ordinary Issues 
Apr, _9|Statue of Liberty. . ‘| 8¢ |Wash, D. C. 
June 24|Statue of Liberty...| 3¢ [Albany, N. Y¥. 
Postmaster General Summerfield announced 


(Oct. 28, 1954) the approva! of four commemora- 
tive stamps to be issued during the calendar 
year 1955; further details regarding date and 
place of first-day sale and the design to be an- 
nounced later. ted special subjects to be com- 
memorated are: Sesquicentennial of Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts; First Land Grant 
Colleges (Mich. State Coll. Centennial, and Penn. 
State Un. Centennial); 50th anniversary of Rotary 
International; Soo Locke Centennial (Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich.). During 1955 the Department will 
continue to revise the ordinary series, probably 
necessitating a reduction in the number of com- 
memoratives to be issued. The last air mail com- 
memorative placed on sale was the 6c Aviation 
Anniversary, on May 29, 1954, from Dayton, Ohio. 


POSTAL HISTORY 


Air-mail service was established May 15, 1918, 
between Washington, Philadelphia, and New York. 
The rate was fixed at 24 cents per ounce or fraction 
thereof, which included special-delivery service. 

Postage stamps have been issued to honor all 
deceased Presidents of the United States from 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Prior to the issuance of the first stamps, letters 
accepted by postmasters for dispatch were marked 
“Paid” by means of pen and ink or hand stamps 
of various designs. Such letters: usually contained 
the town post mark and date of mailing. 

United States adhesive postage stamps were 


Date Stamp Value From 
Aug. 26/George Washington.| 1¢ |Chicago, Ill. 
Sept, 3]Air Mail (for post 

GATOS). 6a-cp.<.ea0rar ete 4¢ |Phila.,; Pa, 
Sept. 15/Thomas Jefferson...| 2¢ Ba ee 

alif. 

Oct.  8)/George Washington 
; in colls) .<...... 1¢ |Balto., Md. 
Oct. 13/Special Delivery....| 20¢ |Boston, Mass. 
Oct, 22/Thomas Jefferson St. Louis, 

(in coils)...... alhaee-t sc oO. 
Nov. 19}Abraham Lincoln...| 4¢ |N. Y. City 
Dec. 2/James Monroe... 5¢ |Fredericks- 

= burg, Va. 


first issued under Act of March 3, 1847, and placed 
on sale at New York, N. Y., July 1, 1847. The 
series consisted of two stamps, one for 5 cents 
with a portrait of Benjamin Franklin, and one 
for 10 cents with a portrait of George Washington. 
Colors, light brown and black respectively. . 

Books of stamps were first issued April 16, 1900; 
coils, Feb. 18, 1908. 

Postal cards were first issued May 1, 1873, under 
Act of June 8, 1872. 

Stamped envelopes were first issued in June 1853 
under Act of August 31, 1852; printed stamped en- 
velopes in the spring of 1865. 

Newspaper wrappers were first issued in Oc- 
tober 1861 under Act of February 27, 1861. 


United Nations Postage 


During 1951 the United Nations placed on sale © 


its first issues of postage stamps. 

Stamps issued in 1954: On February 11 a com- 
memorative honoring the Food and Agriculture 
Organization in 3c and 8c denominations; May 10, 
the International Labor Organization; Oct. 25, 
United Nations Day; Dec. 10, Human Rights Day, 
all issued in 2 denominations, 3c and 8c. 

UN stamps are valid only on mail deposited 
at UN Headquarters, N. Y. They may be pur- 
chased for both Philatelic and postal purposes at 
the UN Postal Administration’s Sales Counter, 
and may also be ordered by mail from the United 
Nations Postal Administration. First day of issue 
is provided. 
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free mailing privileges for those se! 
BR ince yored Congress fad approved ga oe 195. 


1955, was voted b 


As of July 1, 1954, there was a total of 39,405 pos: 


Of this number 3,432 were First Class; 6,633 Second Class; 13,273 


in the Armed Forces, running to June 30, 


nited States and Possessions. 


hroughout the 
i 293 Thir d 16,067 Fourth Class. 


, an 
There were 32,370 rural routes covering 1,527,289 miles in the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 
DOMESTIC RATES 


FIRST CLAS : 

First class letters, written and sealed matter: 
3c for each ounce or fraction, except that drop 
letters are subject to 2c for each ounce or fraction 
when deposited for local delivery at offices not 
having letter-carrier service, provided. they are not 
collec or delivered by rural or star-route car- 
tiers. Government poste! cards: single, 2c; double, 
4c: private post cards, 2c. 

Biseclaas matter includes written matter, 
namely letters, postal cards, post cards (private 
mailing cards) and all other matter wholly or 
partly in writing, whether sealed or unsealed, 
except manuscript cop: accompanying proof- 
sheets or corrected proofsheets of the same and 
the writing authorized by law on matter of other 
classes, Also matter sealed or otherwise closed 
against inspection. : 


MAIL 

il (limit 8 ounces): 6c an ounce or frac- 
ee imate United States, its territories and pos- 
sessions; also to armed forces outside U. S., when 
addressed ‘“‘c/o APO or FPO, New York, PLN 
or San Francisco, Calif.’’ Postal cards, governmen 
and private, 4c. For domestic use only. Air mail 
may be registered, insured, sent C.O.D. or special 


delivery. Be . 
Second Class (no weight limit): Newspapers, 


magazines and other periodicals containing notice | 


-class entry; 2c for first 2 ounces, 1c for 
grok additional 2 ounces or fraction, or the 4th- 
class rate, whichever is lower. 


THIRD CLASS 

Third Class (limit 8 ounces): Mailable matter 
not in ist and 2nd classes. Circulars and other 
miscellaneous, printed matter: 2c for first 2 ounces, 
ic each additional ounce. Books (incl. catalogs) 
of 24 pages or more (at least 22 of which are 
printed), seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and 
plants: 2c for first 2 ounces, 142c each additional 
2 ounces or fraction. 

Bulk rate: Identical pieces of 3rd-class matter 
may be mailed under permit in bulk lots of not 
less than either 20 lbs. or 200 pieces, at 14c a Ib. 
of fraction; on circulars, miscellaneous printed 
matter and merchandise, 10c a lb. of fraction; on 
books or catalogs having 24 pages or more, seeds, 
plants, etc., a minimum charge of 146c per piece. 
Minimum charge for pieces of odd size or form, 
3c. Bulk mailing fee, $10 per calendar year. Apply 
to postmaster for permit. 


FOURTH CLASS or PARCEL POST 

Fourth Class or Parcel Post (over 8 ounces): 
Merchandise, books, printed matter, and all 
other mailable matter not in 1st or 2nd class. 
Parcels must be so wrapped that the contents may 
be examined easily by postal officials. When not 
so wrapped, or contains writing not authorized by 
law, matter is subject to Ist-class postage. Fourth- 
class matter may be sealed if bearing a label 
“‘Merchandise—Fourth-class mail,’’ together with 
the inscription ‘‘Postmaster: This parcel may be 
opened for postal inspection if necessary.”’ 

Parcel Post Rates and Zones 
(Limit 70 pounds) 


Additional 
Zone and (miles) | First pound pounds 
CAL, Gece caatatels oe ss 18 cents 1.45 cts. 
1-2 (to 150) 23 95 
3 (150-300)........ 23 5.15 
4 (300-600)........ 24 6.9 
5 (600-1,000)...... 26 9.25 
6 (1,000-1,400 28 11.95 
7 (1,400-1,800' 30 15,2 
8 (over 1,800) 32 18.05 


poe AAC SL UNECE Se aS La ae SSA! Se 

On parcels measuring more than 84 inches, but 
not more than 100 inches in length and girth com- 
bined, the minimum postage charge shall be the 
zone charge applicable to a 10-pound parcel. 


Catalogs 
Zone and (miles) Additi 
8 oz. to 10 Ibs. First pound Ro 
MOORE io o3 ia arenas 0's Hin 10 r 
1-2 (to 150)........ 11 ayes 2B ae 
3 (150-300)......... 12 3 
4 (300-600) ........ 13 4 
5 (600-1,000)..... 5 5.5 
6 (1,000-1,400)..... : 16 7 
7 (1,400-1,800) . 17 9 
8 (over 1,800) ...... 18 11 


AIR PARCEL POST (over 8 ounces to 
Packages not to exceed 100 inches in length and 
ding written and other mat- 

und 


mail weighing up to and including 8 ounces 
gardless of distance or zone. 

Exceptions: The 8th zone rate applies to air 
parcel post between the U.S. or its territories and 
possessions, and to overseas APO, FPO, and naval 
vessels and commands affoat addressed in care of 
Fleet Post Office.at New York City or San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Air Parcel-Post Zone Rates 


ist pound Additional 
Zone and (miles) | over 8 ounces pounds 
1, 2&3 (to300 mi.) .. 60 cents 48 cents 
4 (300-600) ......... 65 50 
5 (600-1,000)....... 70 56 
6 (1,000-1,400)...... 75 64 
7 (1,400-1,800)...... 75 72 
8 (over 1,800)....... 80 80 


Special Handl 
Fourth-class parcels will be handled and de- 
livered as expeditiously as practicable (but not 
special delivery) upon payment, in addition to the 
regular postage: Up to 2 Ibs., 15c; over 2 lbs. and 
up to 10 lbs., 20c; over 10 Ibs., 25c. Such parcels 
must be endorsed “Special Handling.” 
Special Delivery 
Prepayment of a special delivery fee entitles all 
classes of mail, inc. air mail and parcels, to 
the most expeditious handling and transportation 
practicable, incl. special delivery at office of ad- 
dress: Ist Class mail up to 2 Ibs., 20c; over 2 Ibs. 
and up to 10 lbs., 35c; over 10 Ibs., 50c. Second, 
3rd and 4th Class mail up to 2 Ibs., 35c; over 2 lbs. 
and up to 10 Ibs., 45c; over 10 Ibs., 60c. 


Registered, Insured, and C.0.D. Mail 
Registry is applicable to 1st, 2nd and 3rd Class 
matter, and sealed 4th Class matter on which 
postage at the Ist Class rate has been paid. ‘The 
mailer is required to declare the value of mail 
presented for registration and to pay any required 
surcharge if the declared value exceeds the maxi- 
eee indemnity prescribed for the registry fee 
Insurance is applicable to 3rd and 4th Class 
matter. Matter for sale addressed to prospective 
purchasers who have not ordered it or authorized 
its pene mo pes be ese 
-O. D.: Unregistered—is applicable to 3rd and 
4th Class matter and sealed domestic mail of any 
class bearing postage at the 1st class rate. Such 
mail must be based on bona fide orders or be in 
conformity with agreements between senders and 


addressees. Registered—For details consult post- 
master. 


Indemnity tRegis- Insur- Unreg- 
and fees tration ance istered 
*No value....... iSOew)” | Slane aes Cc, Oo. D 
Indemnity to $5. 40 .05 30 — 
$5.01 to 10...... 55 10 -40 
10.01 to 15...... 55 5 60 
15.01 to 20...... 55 15 .60 
20.01 to 25...... 55 15 -60 
25.01 to 30...... 65 20 -70 
30.01 to 35...... 65 .20 .70 
35.01 to 40 65 .20 -70 
40.01 to 45 65 20 .70 
45.01 to 50 65 20 -70 
50.01 to 75 75 30 .80 
75.01 to 100 85 30 80 
100.01 to 150 .95 35 -90 
200.00 to 300 0s |*rne’n a 
f 0) 1. he minimum regis- 
300.01 to 400 1.15 -|tration fee does oe 
400.01 to 500. 1.25 provide for indemni- 
00.01 to 600. 1.35 fication in the event of 
00.01 to 700. . 1.45 loss, rifling, or da e 
700.01 to 800.. 1.55 and is applicable only 
00.01 to 900.... 1.65 to matter having no 
900.01 to 1,000. . 1.75 intrinsic value, such as 
correspondence, no- 
tices and the like. 


__ +On registered articles where the declared value 
is In excess of $25, a fee of not less than 55 cents 
shall be paid. {Limit of C. O. D. collections. 


ico, Virgin Islands, Guam and Tutuila ( 
also for orders payable in Antigua, Bal 
| Barbados, Bermuda, Brit. Guiana, Honduras | 
Virgin Islands, Canada, Canal Zone, Cuba, Dom: 


_ e on 
Bee ie tian 


post office or ie 


ee De 


n amount for which a single 


"order may be issued. $100, When a 1 is to 
. . When a large sum is 
_ be sent, additional orders must be obtained. 


_ _ Domestic fees: From ic to $5, 10c; $5.01 to $10, 
15c; $10.01 to $50, 25c; $50.01 to $100, 35c. Pay- 
able in the U. S., incl. Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 


i 
r 


or fraction. 


o International Reply Coupons—Consult postmaster. 


Kitts, St. Lucia, 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL RATES 


_ Letters and Letter Packages (surface): 8 cents for first ounce or fraction, 4 cents for each additional ‘ 
ounce or fraction; Canada and Mexico, 3c each ounce or fraction. ya 
Air mail rates indicated are for each half ounce or fraction; Canada and Mexico, 6c each ounce 


ica, Grenada, Jamaica, Montserrat, Nevis, 
‘St. Vincent, and ‘Trinidad 


Tobago. | 


International rates: From 1c to $5, 20c; $5.01 
$10, 30c; $10.01 to $50, 50c; $50.01 to $100" 700 


Air |- Air 
Country mail Country mail Country Country 
cts. cts. I 
EAMOIES «(er |. a)08 Rial 25 | Dominican Republic.. 10|Libya.............. Saba <.c.-nesna cee 
Afghanistan......... 25 | Dubai (Persian Gulf): 25 | Ltechtenstein....... ', 15 ]|St. Christopher...... 
eeAIDANID 2 52% 2 oe cciees 15 thuanias So sor ee 15 | St. Eustatius. ......-. 1 
PAISOrA Ss moe cities Ook 15 | Beuador Luxembourg........ 15 |St. Helena.......... f 
Pee E a eae. . 15 re ane eee Pre is V5, EE) SNC i sc 
_ Anglo-Egyptian . MaSGa0 ier tes oe 25 » LUCIA... 2... . 
RSRIGBTD Ca ccolteys os. =e 25 eae Madagascar.:....... 25 . Martine o.oo 10 
Pee Oe ie ape a Eritrea... ||. Madeira Island...... iB pereen Miquelon 
erate'l>, vo lave ya jeleles, 7 SIGVAL A uo eee } Dae ts Soe. 5 
TESA CRIN on 4 eee 1G os eee Malta gee a oe St. Vincent... |: 
Ao hee Set Agno 16 Mpls es 
Ascension Island..... 15 |Falkland Island 10 MWOnLaen ome 
Australias ¢. 0000.06 25 | Faroe Islands. = 28.) Mexiooie : oon. cs a 
PAGISTT IDs antes) airs ofeue oie 15 | Fiji Islands. . 20 Monagoucsine | oe 
OR TOLER so raid ehelecese, -b5) 89 15 |Finland........ : 15 | Montserrat........ 1. 
Formosa (see Taiw: 
Bahamas........... 10 |France............. 1 
Bahrein (Persian Gulf) 25 
15'| Guianas......0. 62.0... Singapore. 
. 25 | Guinea Be. Solomon I; di 
. 10|Gambia Somaliland... .. 
10 | Germany Southern Rhodesia 
25 | Gibraltar 


25 | Gilbert and Ellice 
15 Island Colony 


10 | Gold Coast Colony... 25 
10 | Great Britain........ 15 
10 | Greece (ine. Crete)... 15 
10)|' Grenada.) ic0'.< 0 10 
British Cameroons... 25|Grenadines.......... 10 
British Guiana....... 10 | Guadaloupe......... 10 
British Honduras.... 10|Guatemala.......... 10 
_ British Somaliland... 25 
* British Virgin Islands 10|Haiti............... 10 
Brunei......... .... 25 |Honduras (Republic). 10 
Bulgaria... 5.0... 15 |Hong Kong......... 25 
BUG Ba ae ee a sive 25 FIVHEATY Seine ce.wies 15 
Cameroons.........- 25 
Ganada..02200 02000. Gltecee eae 
reach: “Chi 
Cameroons... OG tedonede kT 28 
Equatorial Africa. . 25 Tran (Persia)... 1... . 25 
Canary Islands...... 25 \Traq..... ae oe. 25 
Cape Verde Islands... 25 |Treland (Eire)......- 45 
Ceylon.;.-...--. ss SOP a. 2. nc nines oe os 25 
CONT soofar ees she eer acee 10 RANGA Ok tacit ok 15 
China (unregistered Ivory Goast......... 25 
Soe oe 5 
IWAN) 3370.04 5 00 " 

Colombia... -... 19 pos Fontan ees ae 
WOR SMIALGG aslo AO een oe eee 4 
Corsica......: deli l) 15 |Jordan............. 25 

Costa Rica... %.. 22.3." 10 

ChE Re arene Bees 10 soon siaSouniintieog etal (=/4 =< Ae 

: OP eas cron fe Sie 

eyorass fot De 2 Kuwait (Persian Gulf) 25 

Gyrenaica, ..... + «..% 15 

Czechoslovakia...... VS Laban... eo oie. 25 
5 BEY 0) ae, Aero aaa as ied 25 

Dahomey........... DAS) Wi BY ih 6 Toe, iene se coe eer 15 

Denmark, 25.2... 15;/ Lebanon... 2%)... 25 

Dodecanese Islands... 15 | Leeward Islands..... 10 

Dominica..........- 10) || Diberia:..2 ia 25 


Printed matter: (*) 2c first 2 0z., 142c each 
additional 2 oz. Samples of merchandise: 3c first 
2 oz., 2c each additional 2 0z. Commercial papers: 
Same rate as for samples, but minimum charge 
ef 10c. Small packets: Same rates, but minimum 
charge of 20c. Merchandise packages (8 ounces): 
3c first 2 ounces, 2c each additional 2 ounces. 
(Accepted only for Canada, Mexico, Central and 
South American countries, except British_Hon- 
duras; also Spain, incl. Balearic Islands, Canary 
Islan and Spanish Offices in North America, 
Spanish Guinea, Spanish Morocco and Spanish 
West Africa.) z 

Consult post office for. special, rates on 2nd 


Southwest Africa..... 


D: 
Spanish Guinea 
eats Settlements 


Sweden... 
jparagus ee csi Switzerland 
Nigeria Greig 


Northern Ireland... Taiwan (Formosa)... 25 


Northern Rhodesia... 25|Langanyika......... 3 
INOFWEY ire sis sicis s ore%e D5 | Aragon, 2 ee oe 
Nyasaland.......... 2° | Tog do ee 
Okinawa.s...2.. 2./. 25 Ongena) 25 
Pacific Settlements... 25 YS Ea aa fe 
0 5¢:):9 210: 0 ee 25 | Tripolitania 15 
Palestine. ......2.. 5 25 | Tristan da Cunha.... 25 
Panama) 2-2 ae 10 15 
Papua7s.. eee 25 |Turkey......... 15 
Paraguay. .... 0.505 10 | Turks Island........ 10 
Persian Gulf Ports. . on 
CPU. - eee eee Wwandas cnc, oan 25 
Philippines.......... 25 | Union of So. Africa... 25 
OVAI GI iapcts cele craters 15 | Upper Volta........- 25 
pee tt RR re 8B: ae ee 15 
ortuguese E. Africa. 25|Uruguay..........-. 
Portuguese Guinea... 25 bi ga sy 
Portuguese India..... 25| Vatican City State... 15 
Portuguese Timor.... 25] WVenezuela..........- 10 
Portuguese West Vietnam .2 cnn is iene 25 
PBIB. NRG cur eA O 25 
‘Wales. cients 15 
Redonda). .3..0..0..0.. 10 | Windward Islands.... 10 
Reunion Island...... 25 
Rhodesia, Northern Yemen: iosccn cm cee 25 
and Southern...... 25 | Yugoslavia.......... 15. 
Rumania... 252% sa < 15 
Ryukyu Islands...... 25 | Zanzibar (inc. Pemba) 25 


Class matter mailed by publishers or registered 


news agents. 


(*) Except Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador. Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras (Rep: 
of), Mexico, Morocco (Spanish Zone), Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines (Rep. of), 
Salvador (El), Spain (incl. Balearic and Canary 
Islands) and Spanish offices in Northern Africa. 


Parcel Post (international). Parcels must not 
be placed in mail boxes but taken to post office r 
or any postal station. The post office should he 
consulted regarding postal rates and mailings. - é 


AIn MAIL RATES FON FOSTAL UNION ARKIOLES OTHED ay eee at AND POST i 
pers, ‘inted ma’ , sam] erchandise, small packets bear 
sic By Air Mail lai latnty 


sa) ; rinted matter, etc., to 
bel and be marked commercial papers, PD 
ie tpunie classification in the mails; uns even if registered. , 


f First Padi Country of First east Country of . 
Sopunacion ‘| 2 ozs. | 2 ozs. destination 2 ozs. |2 ozs. destination 
cts. cts. cts. e 
Algeria........--- 48 28 many. a = oe 
OE ae ee: re Great Brit “eps i | 30 
Arg 8 reece (inc. 
ee as 18 & Dodecanese Is.)| 48 8 
Australia......... 84 63 Guadeloupe,...... 4 “ 
Austria... 5.62. Fi 45 24 *Guatemala......- 
*AZOTES.......+++: ae on - x SIs = aa 
Bahamas........- onduras p of). 
Sanisario Islands..| 45 25 Hong Kong....... 90 70 BSUAT .% > a8 vie 
- 38 | 47 |l*Iceland ~8T Sy 46 
68 47 *India... 64 44 ||\*Peru......-.-.-- 
59 | 88 |ietraq.. 2.2. 56) 35 ero aes 
42 21 *Ireland (Eire) 39 1g |jPoland........... 
ae 96 srach. .....-- 52 31 
ae 20 “{[Sltaly. «ose cn. 3: 45 24 
Brit. Guiana ||)... 40 19 ||Jamaica (inc. 20 12 
Brit. Honduras....) 30 10 65 45 
i Me 70 49 
45 25 
69 49 52 31 
21 8 2 
34 14 33 13 
28 07 48 27 
44 23 52 31 
43 23 42 21 
31 11 44 24 
36 16 90 70 
52 31 35 15. 
B| a Be done| 9 | OF 
38 38 mages pores *Union of Soviet 
43 23 (Sp. Zone)...... 45 25 Socialist Reps...| 52 31 
wet ZO 50 ||Morocco, Tangier *Uruguay..... see) OS 38 
nd Sit feat 25 eran) a ee ra ee State 3 re 
42 21 Mozambique......| 69 | 49 ||Vemezuela......... 
en tne 42 22 Netherlands....... 42 21 Yugoslavia....... 43 22 


*) No service for small packets, but 8-oz. merchandise packages are accepted for Chile, Colombia, 
Cube, ateninle Haiti, Rioroces (Span. Zone), Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Spanish offices in Northern 
Africa and Uruguay. 

(1) Ceuta, Melilla, Alhucemas, Chaferinas or Zafarani Islands, and Penon de Velez de la Gomera. 

Post Cards—Canada and Mexico, 2c singles, 4c reply-paid. Other countries, 4c single, 8c reply-paid. 


Air Letter Sheets—Air letters, consisting of sheets which can be folded into the form of an envelope 
and sealed; 10 cents to all countries. No enclosures, adhesive tape or stickers permitted. 


International Air Parcel Post Rates 


Initial Initial 
weight | Each ad- weight | Each ad- 
unit. 4 | ditional | Weight unit, 4 | ditional | Weight 
Country ounces | 4 ounces limit Country ounces | 4 ounces Hmit 
or frac- | or frac- (Ibs.) or frac- | or frac- (Ibs.) 
tion tion tion tion 
PASO i wae ae $1.45 $0.83 22 France (ine, 
Antigua..,....... .50 .20 22 Monaco),...... $1.22 $ 44 44 
Argentina,....... 1.51 -76 44 Frencb Guiana... 79 44 ll 
Australia. . sts 1.62 1,27 il Germany......... 95 45 44 
Austria, . 1.05 49 22 (Soviet Zone & 
Azores 71 44 11 Soviet Sector of 
Bahamas .83 14 22 Berlin, 22 lbs.) 
Balearic I 1.25 -50 11 Gold Coast Colony 1.18 64 22 
Barbados..... a -65 35 22 Great Britain. ... . 1.00 41 22 
Bechuanaland. . .. 1,31 94 11 Greece (inc Crete & 
Belgian Congo.... 1.38 .79 44 Dodecanese Isl.) 1.07 57 22 
Belgiym i, ieee -98 43 44 Guadeloupe...... 65 -20-* 11 
Bermuda........ -76 13 22 Guatemala....... 1.01 -25 44 
BOMVIS Or8e 5 ool ws 1,08 -40 44 Halti,. act toe -72 21 44 
Brag). wie 1.48 64 44 Honduras, Rep. 
British Guiana... . 1.07 39 22 OLATY sis;nkeeteeteme 78 .28 44 
British Honduras. . .80 .20 22 Hong Kong...... 1.74 1.39 22 
Canary Is,....... 1,25 -50 11 Iceland.......... .89 33 44 
Ceylon 1.75 1.00 22 Indias icacibecrnre 1.70 22 
Chile.... 1.31 56 22 Indonesia. ....... 1.75 1,00 il 
China (2) 1.48 1.08 22 Treg 10 tae 1.47 5 44 
Colombia . 1.21 40 44 Ireland (Hire).... 97 ; il 
Costa Rica....... .79 .29 44 Israel, State of... . 1.42 67 22 
OUBB E(B) iii ests cd « (3) (3) 22 Italy... 5 1.08 .50 44 
Czechoslovakia. . , 88 48 44 JAPAN, «0.05 F 1.27 91 22 
Denmark (ine, Korea, Rep. of 1.37 1.01 22 
Faroe Islands). . -97 AT 44 Latvia...,... 1.66 -63 22 
Dominican Rep... 86 .22 44 Lebanon (4) 1.22 .64 ad 
ecuador Wobisacks fc yee ee a tapers fe .86 56 22 
Sater eietorains Gis ; thuania 1.66 -63 22 
El Salvador....... 1.02 26 44 Luxembourg...... 98 AZ 44 
Estonia... ....... 1.66 63 22 Madeira Islands... 75 -50 22 
Falkland Islands.. 1.26 76 22 Malaya. ..3 cues 1.75 1.00 22 
Fiji Islands,..,... 1.67 1.00 22 Martinique....... 65 125 11 
Finland,,... on 88 61 44 Miexleo \iiiinanoite 64 18 44 


| Initial = = 
_ weight | Weight 
|. unit, 4 | 4 ounces limit 
ounces or| or frac- (Ibs.) 
fraction tion — 


1,19 
1.25 
1,19 
1.6 


Norway (ine. 
Spitzbergen) 
Pakistan. 


pone avn 
ppines 5 eae 
. Poland : 


Paste es 


Portuguese India, . 
Ryukyu Islands... 
Saudi Arabia (8).. 
Scotiand......... 


(1) Parcels exceeding 22 lbs. accepted only for 
certain cities. Consult postmaster. 

(2) Air parcel post temporarily suspended except 
to Taiwan (Formosa). 

(3) Limited to parcels weighing over 8 ozs. and 
up to 22 lbs... Cost for initial weight unit, which 
is over 8 ozs. and up to 12 ozs., is $1.10. Each ad- 
ditional 4 ozs. or fraction, 15e. Packages weighing 
8 ozs. or less must not have customs declarations 
or parcel post stickers attached. 

(4) Parcels exceeding 11 Ibs. not accepted for: 
Ain-Zhalta, Baino, Falougha, Hammana, Kou- 
bayat, Maaser-el-Chouf, Ras Baalbeck, and Soul- 
el-Gharb. 

(5) Includes Spanish P. O. in Int’l Zone of 
Tangier. 

(6) Applies to British and French P.O. in 
Int’] Zone of Tangier. 


BebRNnSuiviels 


rat hed tt 


Country 
4 ounces or! or frac- 
fraction 


Salkhad..... 
Tel-Abiad & 
(Other Chiles Wiens ack lean ae ane en 

where service ay: ie; je) 
Thailand (Siam)..) 2.29 1.50 i Bs 


~ 


Tobago 
Hees da Cunha. 


DONS NOWHRWOS 
ety 


Uruguay......... 
Vatican City 
Btate oc. sieisdes ve 


SXs DD et Ott OO 


al 
Yugoslavia, . 


Bee) bp eree 


(7) Parcels for following cities may weigh 44 — 
lbs.: Baguio, Caloocan, Cebu, Davao, Iloilo, Man- 
daluyong, Manila, Zamboanga, and the munici- 
pality of Tacloban in Prov. of Leyte, For other 
places in the Philippines consult postmaster. : 


(8) Air parcels limited to: Al Gaba, Al Lith, 
Al Wejh, Daha,-Damman, Dhahran, Hassa, Jiddah, 
Jizam, Katif, Kohbar, Mecca, Medina, Qunfidha, 
Rabigh, Rastanurra, Riyadh, Umm Lej and Yenbo. a 

(9) Offices in Ceuta, Melilla, Alhucemas, Cha- — 
ferinas or Zafarani Islands, and Penon de Velez — 


de la Gomera. . 


International air parcels and the relative dis- 
patch note, if the country of destination requires 
a dispatch note, must have affixed the blue Par 
Avion label; Form 2978. For other detailed in- — 
formation concerning interair parcel post consult 
the post office. 


Postal Revenues and Expenditures 


Cost of Extent |Paid as Com- Gross Gross Ex- |Ordinary Post- 
City Post of Post | pensationof| Revenue of enditure of | age Stamps 
Delivery Offices | Routes |Postmasters| Department epartment Issued 
Dollars Number| Miles Dollars Dollars Dollars Number 
14,512,190 ,688 00,989 19,112,097 102,354,579 107,764,937 3,998,544,564 
31,683,591 | 59,580 | 447,998 27,521,013 224,128,658 230,010,140 067,164,886 
74,932,540 | 52,641 | 433,668 40,108,080 437,150,212 454,420,695 | 13,212,790,033 
146,531,671 9,06 503,410 52,850,08 705,484,098 803,700,086 | 16,268,856,071 
161,184,553 | 44,315 | 541,514 49,238,362 766,948,62 807,732,865 | 16,381,427,297 
406,516,700 | 41,464 |-680,612 | 109,445,396 | 1,677,486,967 | 2,222,907,959 | 20,647,164,914 
395,707,625 | 41,193 | 688,564 | 108,915,059 | 1,776,816,354 | 2,341,382,308 | 21,521,806,685 
464,404,364 | 40,919 | 733,3 126,835,168 | 1,947,316,280 | 2,666,860,371 | 22,067,082,690 
473,789,633 | 40,609 |........ 130,114,660 | 2,097,099,330 | 2,760,010,961 | 22,960,961,885 


POSTAL RECEIPTS AT LARGE CITIES 


Year = ( Phila- Los a Washing- |San Fran- 
(Cal.) |New York] Chicago delphia Angeles Boston Detroit | ton, D.C. cisco 


Dollars ~ Dollars 
..|. 73,517,691) 59,188,343 
. .1170,095,2911117,324,467 
“| 195 464/049] 1317 789°942 
. |195,464, 789, 
-|203,723,990|140,286,634| 47,959,931 


3 and (1952); Atlanta, $15,447,236 ($14,361,510); Baltimore, $16,889,698 ($16,977,599); 
Brookiyn, $27,310,302 (25,229,789) ; Buffalo, $10,621,216 ($10,097,331); Cincinnati, $16,857,053 ($16,019,- 
198): Cleveland, $25,220,550 ($23,376,135); Dallas, $18,297,972 ($16,961,673); Denver, $11,945,879 
($11,145,190); Houston, $11,444,551 ($10,503,742); Indianapolis, $12,621,657 ($11,754,681); Kansas City, 
Mo.,. $24,326,004 ($23,776,318); Louisville, $9,008,381 ($8,019,288); Milwaukee, $15,523,230 ($14,211,800); 
Minneapolis, $18,579,740 ($17,300,405); New Orleans, $8,310,141 ($7,908,520); Newark, $12,404,848 
(§11,981.245); Pittsburgh, $16,644,719 ($15,651,913); Portland, Ore., $10,715,522 ($10,044,337); St. Louis, 
$29,810,442 ($27,836,129); San Antonio, $5,984,600 ($5,798,425); Seattle, $12,954,611 ($12,552,014). 


y 5 ollar will open an interest-bearing account. Any person ten years of age or 
oe code Hee rg A married woman may deposit in her own name. Any number of dollars 
one #2 deposited and at any time, until the balance to the credit of the depositor amounts to $2,500, 


exclusive of accumulated interest. 
Total deposits at the close of the fiscal years: 1950, $3,097,316,449; 1951, $2,788,199,010; 1952, $2,617,- 
564,136; 1953, $2,457,548,188; 1954, 2,251,419,237. 
i 


Dollars Dollars 


Dollars Dollars Dollars ‘Dollars 


= 


FINANCE 


United States Budget Receipts and Expentlitures—1953-1954 


Source: Treasury Department; fiscal year ends June 30 of designated years (data preliminary) 


rs Classification Fiscal year 1954 | Fiscal year 1 
+e . eee. PCO nee 

; RECEIPTS:! ’ 

nternal revenue: 

‘ Individual income taxes withheld?..............--.000-005 7 or 28.665 $21,351,194,427 
Individual income taxes—other?.............-2.2-2-20000e ol eh 110384 *33,011,773,366 
i Corporation Income taxes...... 2.2.1 se ee eg eee nee 10'048'282'130 
‘- pe lla ir ieee Ee aes ire ee 0,048,282, - 197,128 

Mintatorand Sitttaxesic mas. oii aa. Ss cca cmp egea Os cme a StS 592 10,825,197, 
Taxes not otherwise @ classified Fe eR eon Ra eS Bic, So Ps: 767 
al Th aaene Contributions Act and taxes on self- 
eral Insurance 
Gniployed individuals’). <ofs .ucsa wens gales. Bees e ee 4,537,269,800 a ere 
Taxes on carriers and their employees . see ayaa 8'556720 
ets: soson0,580 | 618,419,582 
Miscellaneous receipts: 
Proceed eds som Gavernment-owned Beourtiies: cst ys.0s - ast os ee te rts 
PAPER RY One ee tee hai Tos saree eco ee, AGRaT alaiais mic’ 30s. sunuie (6a 5 . 5 5 
98,553,745 140,761,141 
Surplus property disposal °° 000000000000 00S) 4 (GRRE 1,451,571,791 
Total budget receipts... 052... coin e ee eee ee been ees 73,066,782 ,462 72,649,134,647 
educ 
Appropriations Lib saceeineites Ben hl aeesoen ter 20 30% 4,086,293,392 
Appropriations to railroad retirement account!............. 3603,049,361 619,958,843 
Pasternabtovenuc, 8,845,057.073 8,094.798,198 
cae 11'389°808 6,091. 
Total deductions 8,517,118,615 7,824,090,621 
Net budget receipts... 2... 2... eect cece cence 64,549,663,847 64,825,044,026 
EXPENDITURES: 

AP INIAL LV ON SSUAIGH cay aitay tho SME gue vied vie oS ncteela’a esielad 65,531,880 60,849,479 

TA SGU) Ei ee OU a IE Sk ee a 28,362,325 27,428,096 

Hxcontive Omtes oe she preeoss Seater eierace Suomen 9,492,742 1,935,507 

‘unds appropria © the President: 
Mutual Becurity® SH ae Aa ean ene 1,210,087,637 1,702,574,187 
Mutual Military Program: 
Defense Department RATS a Ue ete ney ee eee 3,222,909,547 3,810,625,848 
PLOCROMARERCIOS::... caGiass Pdincu.un ee wee eto k cate ote 296,675,374 145, 621 
DTS ee Ogre Werbeniranete Qhae Mai en ctr iy Math 425,737,616 123,531,680 
Total—Funds appropriated to the President,............. 5,155,410,175 5,781,997 ,336 
Independent Offices: 
Atomic Energy Commission®, .. 1,893,365, uit 1,790,922,322 
Civil Service Commission. 50, 345,631,460 
Export-Import Bank of Washington (net) | 89, 969. bee 117,330,838 
Fatm Credit Administration: 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation (net).............. —6,417,631 9,285,578 
Federal intermediate credit banks (net)................ — 38,530,515 =72; 111,035 
Production credit corporations (nmet).................... — 1,047, —2)476,818 
ROTH AR OEE eID Sep am tres share sg 6 bus Con Sieats «Mn wee Me —27,911,111 1,356,457 
Total—Farm Credit Administration,................. — 73,906,376 — 82,516,974 
Federal Civil Defense Administration: 
Civil defense procurement fund (net).................0- — 2,739,551 139,526 
UNG ee ei eri ohectaatrn Onis ce ines shasta ae oars«. ate 61,700,227 49, 978, 142 
Wedcustruction Finance Corporation (net) _ 377, 470,540 — 148/279) 828 
Small Business Administrations . 6,638,795 "507,800 
Tennessee Valley Authority (net)°. 2311435,459 184,353, a6e 
United States Information Agency. 66,974,362 Sethe a 
Veterans’ Administration: 
Compensation, pensions, and benefit programs........... 3,212,012,972 3,313,202,932 
Public enterprise funds (net)7.......................... 3,159,876 ‘779,668 
HOR telson sta mera tind 344 cor BER che Ae ee eee 954,152,064 950,542,068 
Total—Veterans’ Administration.................-0+, 4,249,324,913 grt testae. 
Other independent offices. |... 6... cece cei cbelencudeenedua, 263,865,380 790,518 
‘otal—independent offices... .........0...++eeceeccece.. 6,459, 166,796 6,095,381,738 
General Services Administration: 
Strategic and critical materials,... f......... ce cece eee cee 649,721,109 918, 912,594 
Public enterprise funds (net)... oil iiiesss sees — 2,653,402 428, 
CULTS s b0 CRA SES its ree REE eh ce A 157,467,480 188, 354,464 
Total—General Services Administration, .<\5. «cy amteteun 804/535,187 1,106/838;286 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
Office of the Administrator: 
Federal National Mortgage Association (net) — 220,718,961 378,625,655 
Other public enterprise funds (net)7 ............ 52,828,442 28,167,956 
SUE nar atta Mapai hiere ives rake uo ody Sis Gverietcke 4,877,5 9,316,644 
Ries cia bh abane lors ip, che — 21,100,374 — 18,160,885 
Sirah cai a kNte stake trae eee — 28,321,289 — 42,587,028 
Bie ais! Bhsot t's ansbenc haere Brive rea pee 29,222,899 
Momiauiinre DDcoATtGnht ees ee ieee ee nae = 3,56: 384, ‘585, 241 
78,179,911 76,170,803 
33,854,225 32, "BOL, 475 
104,879,520 90, '300 
¢ 60,778,233 63; 191, 105 
8,672,388 6,308, 537 
171,411,379 272} 734) 841 
12,108,088 11,662,272 
33, 516,551 82'835,014 
177, 646, 731 »284,7 
367,406 99, 
41,461,624 12,769,313 
66, 452) 385 62; 618, 479 


1,525.28 792 
bee es ae ' 


Fie reiki le getled ihn Cal Seana 180,780,002 
Fetter ee tenet see eens eae = 26,485, 082 


209,968, B57 
7,348,247 


ication Administration: 


134,903,890 


2 2,915,409, 963. 
_ Commerce Department: 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 138,047,187 gs D 331 
Civil Aeronautics Board §2/241'242 
Maritime activities: ; . 
Spee terns tame Kast) 8880188 on 20, og 
Public- Roads Bureau: = ee bean 


. es Sishwey, BLAIUSs Macs eharieqecs = o,f as chia tras: 530,993,004 509,437,020 


Military st 
Office of the Secretary C28 DS Col Tn OS ts Sis ene ie Thee 


1 oe ; 15,403,440,270 15,085,227,95: 
a Tot: al Military SUMCUONS 6 24-8) nee SHA Dee a le 39,855,408,522 43, "610,532" 487 
e. Civil functions 

fi GivitiantRelletinvKorea sa. ¢nes. ae te boar tt wo 82,481,656 - 93,402,349 
ofa IBOFDS. OLA MEINGONS 92. iste, « Sovais ete 2e Lia aialeevoa,owe baw ohbn Bis 511,559,453 691,570,951 
34 Panama C Canal Company and Government @et) Oso senake 9'376,913 of 282,508 
4 PFCNERG ins rcungoatc oe tficine tne 2,946,466 1,382" 802. 
ao Total: — Civil functions. 606,364,490 812'638610 
By 3 Undistributed (temporarily 290,514,696 ee i eee eae te 
a Health, Education, and Welfare Department: ef 5 
; Office of Education: : F 
il Grants for school construction. -....................05, 113,845,631 135,185,612 
Other ete caine: Sa tein tet cicbara- leis ra sure oa Shares = 104, 271, 037 99, 639, 513 
Public Health Service: 
Grants for hospital construction...... Calne ACen SOAR 89,925,226 108,909,360 
ROGIER Ge AF ie vg veces oto elend Puc olahinye walle seach RAW oy oles 152,155,191 162,681, 398 
Social “Bocurity Administration: © 
Grants to States for public assistance................... 1,437,516,483 1,329,933,471 
5 RPE IROR Oe Sie tebe la tasce ore cha cobstatavealalehnss| =\pjepoin's alata tia «| hele i diate are 32,613,029 36,089,409 
CEE eh oe eat Sie rein i ony. See i a a ae are 51,506,380 47,204,592 
Totai—Health, Education, and Welfare Department...... 1,981,832,980 1,919,643,355 
Interior Department: 
; WBULCAW OL FECIAMATONG. ci ec ee cele clean cescvccecce 196,451,817 eee 
u aad power marketing agencles. fF... 5. ee eee ee cele 53,058,165 65,065,474 
ther: 
Public enterprise funds (met)?..5......0. 02 cs scene eet ewee 175,966 8,385,5 
AEE MN en reas pe crtiah ots in nec asta) 6 bun lsciusidcons a eepaie a, ole 283° 768,407 283, 074, "OB 
Poti Tatorlos SPIOPALLIN ONG ao. sinsis, <= \olewiees eiar ee, «dis, kar oue 535, 454 357 587; 448, "762 
Justice Department: 
Federal Bureau of Investigation..................00..000- 75,340,330 72,697,012 
Wederal-Prison Industries. . 2... 2c ecciet eee ees aseeucs — 3,310,491 — 29327629 
MDB Rieke ei ico uc wPeriats ies ie SIRs Meds, elastin sia.c fetter ekeyhe 3 110,598,587 100,886,869 
yr Total—Justice Department......-...5... 2 cee eee tenes 182,623/426 170, 651,252 
Labor Department: 
Grants to States for employment security ae 836,796 202,170,388 
Veterans unemployment compensation. . 81,863,815 25,907,392 
GEA ge a ASE, Wiahy gi wip. ny due ey 69,883,988 71,893,799 
Total—Labor Department. ...........-...0e ce cee seers 354,584,600 299,971,579 
7 Post Office Department: 
PPDRtal HOR VIGO LUDUS ots oles iace la hele’ cig cle OE aise Ae Fase 461,481,553 aa le 483 
ETON ionic = ie aera SM esa |, lei Saree a 9 16a, AE ets bts een ee 970,306 
Total—Post Office Department...............0.. 0000s 462,451,859 658" oF ‘701 
State Eu Te Seat er Pe i Be 8 he ai 149,018,445 271,060,880 
Treasury Departmen 
Coast Guard 2g ABR Be gE ee fo See Sects tok gee 218,785,062 229,756,580 
MOR TaM YES AAIUOM US Lt oveins b's ose chy arelelAe 6 «, ao 10ho «ie, eb oe aE ee 41,659,667 40,482,607 
Fiscal Service: 
Interest on the public debt....... 6,371,207,096 6, ire 580,030 
Interest on uninvested trust funds 4,916,453 :746,266 
Claims, judgments, private laws, etc. 
peeire penereneey edie a fata alte eee aaa 2 Sad an po asain,» 187, eon” oe SES ei 38,679, 404 : 
ther ERIC rere aro ae aya ahscs ey ase Sars ese nie See oes : 
Otheré. sh se Bees cw sa noah nine net cnteon st *®& = 82/559°361 87,445,403 
Internal Revenue Service: f 
forestom refunds: Of tAXES. J... oe re ee te 83,063,298 74,363,186 
Other 2 eae has i Beis Ng Or te IOS eget ee ay GE nome 292,407,797 284, 851,880 
ROR aR Aaa te ts co, cust be Pete VE Lake! <Dhel syetidlnty up = tee eealiwis te ictale 16,271,067 3,747,762 
Total—Treasury Department........-..0....52 +e eenee 7,323,627,026 7,378,653 108 
District of Columbia—Federal contribution and loans. bie 13,150,000 11,750,000 
Total budget expenditures... .........-. 0.0.0 ese eeeeees 67,578,608,115 74,274,257,484 
Budget surpiis (+) or fe Eovi Ce ft eo ere ba ec eg a gy — 3,028,944,267 —9,449,213,457 


internal revenue and customs receipts are stated on the basis of reports of collections received from 
ar arin officers. Other receipts are reported on the basis of confirmed deposits recorded in Treasury. 


Se Ethibation between income taxes and employment taxes made in accordance with provisions of ‘sec. 


109 (a) (2) of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950, for appropriations to the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund. 

Sinciudes adjustment of $42,725,883.26 representing a reduction of amounts reported in prior months. 

4Amounts equal to taxes on carriers and their employees (minus refunds) are appropriated to the 
Railroad Retirement Account. 

5Expenditures are stated on the basis of checks issued and cash payments made as reporved by 
Government disbursing Officers. 

8Includes certain public enterprise funds stated on a net basis. 

TIncludes accounts not treated as public enterprise funds pending reclassification. 

SIncludes only advances from the Treasury to cover the postal deficit less repayments. 


ai 


4-2,043,836,171 


A ; 6 ¢ ath 
+3,300,585,125 , } 


market (net), excess of sales (—) or redemptions (+).....-... +3,908,850 ~ | +25,214,084 
p ee in accounts ese to reconcile to Treasury cash—in- : 
se (—) or decrease 5 
ee tanine and deposits in transit...... isa ere ae +611,469,093 
‘Sherk debt interest checks and coupons outstanding........... — 68,169,368 *4-252,832,176 
_ Telegraphic reports from Federal Reserve Banks!...........-.-. — 262,341,319 . 
~- Cash held outside the Treasury?..............-2.---+------+- +171,155,371 neater aaa 
_ ‘otal excess of receipts (—) or expenditures (+)........--.-.-- +3,092,330,656 +9,264,462, 

Increase (+) or decrease (—) in balance of Treasurer’s account..| +2,096,206,813 — 2,298,579,356 
Increase (++) or decrease (—) in public debt.........-.......-. + 5,188,537,469 eo toes uae 

_ Gross public debt at beginning of year..........-. a 266,071,061,638 259,105,178, 

_ Gross public debt this date...............- 271,259,599 ,108 266,071,061,638 
Guaranteed obligations not owned by Treasury . 81,441,386 52,072,761 
Total gross public debt and guaranteed obligations.......- 271,341,040,494 266,123,134,399 
Deduct ‘debt Tet subject to debt limitation.................... 550,735,878 601,398,018 
Total gross public debt subject to limitation...........- 270,790,304,616 265,521,736,381 


*Breakdown not available. - 
the items involved are cleared from this account. 


changes for certain agencies not yet reporting. 


a United States Receipts and Expenditures, 1789-1954 


Source; Treasury Department; annual statements for year ending June 30 


1This item is used to enable the Treasury to show transactions in cash assets on the basis of 
telegraphic reports received from Federal Reserve Banks; when the bank transcripts are received, 


-. 2Represents changes in cash on hand, in banks held outside the Treasurer’s account, deposits in 
transit and cash payments not yet covered by vouchers processed through accounts. Does not include 


— Yearly 


Expen- Yearly Expen- Yearly Expen- 
average Receipts| ditures average Receipts | ditures average Receipts | ditures 
$1,000 $1,000 

1789-18001... 5,717 5,776 |)1871-1875.... 
1801-1810?...| 13,056 9, 1876-1880... . 
1811-18202 21,032 23,943 |/1881-1885.... 
1821-18302 21,923 16,162 |}1886-1890.... 
1831-18402 461 4,4 1891-1895... . 
1841-18502 O45, 34,097 ||1896-1900.... 
1851-186! 60,237 60,163 |/1901-1905.... 
1861-1865. . 160,907 | 683,785 |/1906........ 
1866-1870. . 447,301 | 377,642 ||1907........ 

Yearly Average Receipts Expenditures Yearly Average Receipts Expenditures 

$697,910,827 $760,586,802 |}1935............ $3,729,913,845 | $6,520,965,945 

782,534, 548 734,056,202 ||1936............ 4,068,936,689 8,493,485,919 

1,124,324,795 P,977,681, 75) | 1O37 my.) onemeren 34,978,600,695 7,756,021,409 

»664,582,865 | 612,696,702,471 ||1938* 5,615,221,162 6,791,837,760 

5,152,257,136 18,514,879,955 4,996,299,530 8,858,457,570 

694,565, 3: 6,403,343,841 , 144,013,044 2,032,204 

5,624,932,961 5,115,927,690 7,102,931,383 | 13,262,203,742 

4,109,104, 151 3,372,607,900 12,555,436,084 ,045,678,81 

,007,135,481 3,294,627,529 1,986,700,787 | 79,407,131,152 

4,012,044, 702 3,048,677,965 43,635,315,356 | 95,058,707,898 

3,780, 148,685 3,063, 105,332 44,475,303,665 8,416,219,788 

962,755,690 3,097,611,823 :771,403,710 | 60,447,574,319 

, 129,394,441 2,974,029,674 39,786,181,036 | 39,032,393,376 

4,042,348, 156 3,103,264,855 41,488,178,842 |733,068,708,998 

4,033,250,225 3,298, 859,486 37,695,549,449 | 39,506,989,497 

4,177,941, 70: 3,440,268, 884 36,494,900,837 |§ 39,617,003,195 

53,115,556,923 53,577,434,003 47,567,613,484 | 44,057,830,859 

0,944 


1,923,913,117 


... | 2,021/212/943 
... | 3,064,267,912 


4'622'865,028 
6,693,899. 854 


1953 (P } bret tote teions 


*Revised to exclude from both ne 
receipts to the Railroad Retirement 


wk (1) Average for period. March 4, 1789, to Dec. 1, 1800. 


30, 1850. 


(3) Receip 
trust fund. 


(4) Expenditures for years 1932 throu 


S| (wholly owned), etc. (net). 


825,044,026 | 74,274,257,484 
64,549,663,847 


t budget receipts and budget expenditures the appropriations of 
Account. P. Preliminary. 


i Years ended Dec. 31, 1801, to 1842; average for 1841-1850 is for the period Jan. 1, 1841, to June 
ts from 1937 on have deducted appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance 


gh 1946 have been revised to include Government Corporations 


(6) Figures for 1918 through 1946 are revised to exclude statutory debt retirements (sinking fund, etc.). 
(7) Excludes $3 billions transferred to Foreign Economics Cooperation Trust Fund. 
(8) Includes $3 billions representing expenditures made from the FEC Trust Fund. 


oO 


“ Finance—Public & Private Debt; Appropriations 755 
cen a aa SI i ee ee i OR Rn ro Ree etd 
Net Public and Private Debt 


Sources: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service; U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census and Office of Business Economics 


(Billions of dollars) 


oon Public Private 
lic Corporate Individual and noncorporate 
caren and eas Ss | Ss 
ar pri- - | State Mortgage |Nonmortgage 
year! | vate, | Total| eral*| and |Total Long-|Short- Bitchieh deta Bd oe 
totai local Total | term | term | Total Non- Non- 
Farm|farm? |Farm?) farm‘ 
-4 | 29.6 | 23.7 5.9 |105.8 | 57.7 | 32.6 | 25.1 | 48.1 | 10.2 | 11.7 3.9 | 22.3 
-8 | 29.6 | 23.1 6.5 {106.2 | 57.0 | 33.8 | 23.2 | 49.2 | 10.7 | 12.8 3.3 | 22.4 
-O | 30.5 | 22.8 7.7 |109.5 | 58.6 | 34.4 | 24.2 | 50.9 | 10.8 | 14.1 3.1 | 22.9 
.3 | 30.0 | 21.8 8.2 |116,3 | 62.6 | 36.2 | 26.4 | 53.7 | 10.7 | 16.3 3.0 | 23.7 
0 | 30.0 | 21.0 9.0 |123.0 | 67.2 | 38.5 | 28.7 | 55.8 9.9 | 18.6 2.7 | 24.6 
-6 | 30.3 } 20.3 | 10.0 |132.3 | 72.7 | 39.7 | 33.0 | 59.6 9.7 | 21.3 2.8 | 25.8 
<8 | 29.9 | 19.2 | 10.7 |138.9 | 76.2. | 41.7 | 34.5 | 62.7 9.7 | 24.0 2.6 | 26.4 
.3 | 29.7 | 18.2 | 11.5 |147.6 | 81.2 | 44.4 | 36.8 | 66.4 9.8 | 26.9 2.6 | 27.1 
.9 | 29.8 | 17.5 | 12.3 |156.1 | 86.1 | 46.1 } 40.0 | 70.0 9.8 | 29.6 2,7 | 27.9 
9 | 29.7 | 16.5 | 13.2 |161.2 | 88.9 | 47.3 | 41.6 | 72.3 9.6 | 31.2 2.6 | 28.9 
.O | 30.6 | 16.5 | 14.1 |160.4 | 89.3 | 51.1 | 38.2 | 71.1 9.4 | 32.0 2.4 | 27.3 
-9 | 34.0 | 18.5 | 15.5 1147.9 | 83.5 | 50.3 | 33.2 | 64.4 9.1 | 30.9 2.0 | 22.4 
-6 | 37:9 | 21.3 | 16.6 |136.7 | 80.0 | 49.2 | 30.8 | 56.7 8.5 | 29.0 1.6 | 17.6 
-5 | 41.0 | 24:3 | 16.7 |127.5 | 76.9 | 47.9 | 29.1 | 50.6 7.7 | 26.3 1.4 | 15.2 
.4 | 46.3 | 30.4 | 15.9 1125.1 | 75.5 | 44.6 | 30.9 | 49.6 7.6 | 25.5 1.3 | 15.1 
-7 | 50.5 | 34.4 | 16.0 |124,2 | 74.8 | 43.6 | 31.2 | 49.4 7.4 | 24.7 1.5 | 15.7 
-3 | 53.9 | 37.7 | 16.2 |126.4 | 76.1 | 42.5 | 33.5 | 50.3 7.2 | 24.4 1.4 | 17.3 
.O | 55.3 | 39.2 | 16.1 126.7 | 75.8 | 43.5 | 32.3 | 50.9 7.0 | 24.3 1.6 | 18.0 
-6 | 56.5 | 40.5 | 16.0 /128.1 | 73.3 | 44.8 | 28.4 | 49.8 6.8.| 24.5 2.2 | 16.4 
-2 | 58.9 | 42.6 | 16.3 |124.3 | 73.5 | 44.4 | 29.2 | 50.8 6.6 | 25.0 2.2 | 17.0 
-9 | 61.3 | 44.8 | 16.5 |128.6 | 75.6 | 43.7 | 31.9 | 53.0 6.5 | 26.0 2.6 | 17.9 ; 
-6 |. 72.6 | 56.3 | 16.3 139.0 | 83.4 | 43.6 | 39.8 | 55.6 6.4 | 27.2 2.9 | 19.2 ] 
-O 117.5 |101.7 | 15.8 [141.5 | 91.6 | 42.7 | 49.0 | 49.9 6.0 BoB 3.0 } 14.1 4 
-6 |169.3 |154.4 | 14.9 |144.3 | 95.5 | 41.0 | 54.5 | 48.8 5.4 6.2 2.8 | 14.4 } 
-8 1226.0 {211.9 | 14.1 }144.8 | 94.1 | 39.8 | 54.3 | 50.7 4.9 | 26.1 2.8 | 16.9 
-4 1266.4 |252.7 | 13.7 |139.9 | 85.3 | 38.3 | 47.0 | 54.6 4.8 | 27.0 2.5 | 20.4 
-4 |243.3 |229.7 | 13.6 |154.1 | 93.5 | 41.3 | 52.2 | 60.6 4.9 | 32.4 2.8 | 20.5 
-9 |237.7 |223.3 | 14.4 |180.2 {108.9 | 46.1 | 62.8 ; 71.3 5.1 | 38.7 3.5 | 24.0 
.O (232.7 {216.5 | 16.2 |201.3 |117.8 | 52.5 | 65.3 | 83.5 5.3 | 45.1 5.5 | 27.6 
.1 |236.7 {218.6 | 18.1 |211.4 |118.0 | 56.5 | 61.5 | 93.4 5.6 | 50.6 6.4 | 30.8 
.7 |289.4 |218.7 | 20.7 |251.3 |142.1 | 60.1 | 81.9 |109.2 6.1 | 59.3 6.1 | 37.6 
.7 1241.8 {218.5 | 23.3 |283.9 {163.6 | 66.3 | 97.3 |120.3 6.6 | 67.4 7.0 | 39.4 
-1 |248.7 |222.9 | 25.8 |307.4 |171.7 | 73.2 |.98.5 |135.7 7.2 | 75.1 8.0 | 45.5 
.5 1256.7 |228.1 | 28.6 1328.8 |179.4 | 79.4 [100.0 {149.4 7.7 \ 83.6 9.1 | 49.0 


ategories of debt not subject to the statutory debt limit. 
1Data for State and local governments are for June 30 of each year. 
2Data are for noncorporate borrowers only. ; ; - 
8Comprises non real-estate farm debt contracted for productive purposes and owed to institutional 


lenders (includes C.C.C, loans). F 
4Comprises debt incurred for commercial (nonfarm), financial and consumer purposes, including 


debt owed by farmers for financial and consumer purposes. 


Public Debt of the United States 


Source: Treasury Department 


Fiscal Per Fiscal Per Fiscal Per 
Wear Gross Debt | Cap. Year Gross Debt | Cap. Year Gross Debt Cap. 
> Dol Dollars __|Dollars Dollars Dollars 
wey ren y .-.| 20,516,193,888] 177.12 42,967,53 1,038 325.23 


1,096,913,120 5. 
416, 16,60 16,931,088,484| 139.04 201,003,387,221] 1,452.44 
15 367 098 13.51 16,185,309,831] 131,51 258,682,187,410 848 
7146,939,969 2.4 16,801,281,492| 135,45 269,422,099,173] 1,905.42 
1,191,264,068 19,487,002,444| 156.10 258,286,383,109) 1,792 05 
12.243,628,719| 117.11 22,538,672,560) 179.48 252,292,246,513] 1,720.71 
25.482,034,419 a 27,053,141,414| 214.07 252,770,359,860 1,694, 75 
24,299,321,467| 228.23 .| 28,700,892,625} 225. 57,357,352,351| 1,696.68 
23,977,450,553] 220.91 «-.+| 33,778,543,494) 263.79 255,221,976,815| 1,653.42 
22.963,381,708} '208.65//1937....{| 36,424,613,732| 282,75 259,105,178,785| 1,650.52 
22.349.707,365| 199.64/|1938....] 37,164,740,315| 286.27 266,071,061,639 1666.8 
21.250,812,989| 186.23]|1939....| 40,439,532,411] 308.98 271,259,599,108] p1,670.17 


1 appro 
rites Eaemate: SoRrepricnoar Le under permanent appropriations (those which recur automatically 
each year without annual action by Congress). 

Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 


nent Appropriations || year | Appropriations || year Appropriations 


year | Appropriations || year 
.| $4,248,140,569.99]|1934..| $7,692,447.339.17//1945. . |$73,067,712,071.39 
1890. . 395,430,284.26 1924... $4000 1544°312.04 1935..|  7,527,559,327.66|/1946..| 76,597,999,662.67 
e 492,477,759. 1925..| 3,748,651,750.35||1936, .| _9,306,520,504.31)/1947. . aioe hes Tate 


1895 92,477.759.97 

‘| 4°151'6827049.91||1937. .| 10,380,975,796.61|/1948. || 41,184,322/320.42 
1008. Ooo Ae oid 88 1937. 4'409,463,389.81||1938..| 10,192,826,025.92)|1949, . 48,272,280,457.59 
1308: |  1,0447433°622.64||1928..| 4,211,011,352.58)/1939. .| 12,118,036,335.68]/1950. .| 52,867,672,466.21 
1915. .| ,1,122,471,919.12||1929..| 4.683.877,973-8| 1040. | 19°979'003/450.61 || 1982. . [127,788 188,262.07 
1919. .| 27.060 118 33 Ol ios Pos aiL * 60,294,585,348.60|/1953..| 94,916,821,231.67 


ss 549. “*} 53071.711,693.56||1942. . : 2. | 94) 
1e30. bao 329/610.35 1932. Br oo4 087.05 1943. .]150,766,672,723.94||1954. .| 74,744,844,304.88 
1922, "| 3°909/282'209.46|l1933..' _5,785,252,641.95111944. .118,411,173,965.24 : aie: 
essions of For example, appropriations shown for fisca 
Pea ee a ia prisicipal ascal year | year 1954 are those for the first session of the 
for ehich a propriations are made during a session. | eighty-third Congress and_ include $73,786,349,- 
Each session also makes appropriations for prior | 999.95 for the fiscal year 1954 and the remainder 
years to the one stated. 3 for 1953 and prior years. 


haat be 2 Pee «5 ™* ae - =) a — Ae ! ew aa. oe 
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756 Finance—National Income 


National Income 
Source: Department of Commerce 
NATIONAL INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN? (Millions of dollars) 


1944 |) 1945 | 1946 j 1949 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 

.,forest.,fisheries| 14,483) 14,889) 17,344) 1 16,821 
vas Ag aad Wein pee 141152| 14,526] 16,927 16,102 
Agri. services, forest, fish.. 331 363 417 he 
IMIMIDD: oes ans ae J 939 
Metal mining. ..... “Se coe 
Anthracite mining. ar iden 
Bituminous, other soft coal 385 
Crude petroleum, nat. gas. rtd 
Nonmetallic min., quar... 15.499 
Contract construction. . 5 
Manufacturing......... ped 
Food, kindred products. . . ne 
Tobacco manufactures... . ‘ 6 
Textile-mill products..... 366 
Appa’l., finish’dfabric prod. 3,998 
Lumber, furniture prod?.. . 4,353 
L'ber.,woodprod.,ex.furnit.|... 2,71 


Furniture, fixtures.......|... pal 1,160 1,5: 1,588 
Lumber, timber basic prod. 
t., fin. lumber prod. . 1,028} 1,053} 1,363 


Paper, allied products....| 1,348} 1,341) 1,696 3,338 
Ptg., pub., allied indust..|~ 2,029} 2,234) - 2,697 4,389 
Chemicals, allied products?}. 3,350) 3,221| 3,271 6,481 
Prods. of petroleum, coal?.| 1,326} 1,244) 1,510 3,426 
Rubber products......... 1,019 928| 1,082 pies 
Leather, leather products . 884 925) 1,082 1,32. 
Stone, clay, glass products.| 1,134) 1,146) 1,561) 3,037 
Metals, metal prods., misc?) 12,598! 10,679} 8,851 21,082 
Primary metal industries..|... 5c 9,404 
Fab. metal prods., incl. ord. 7A51 
Instruments. ......../... 1,960 
Misc. manufacturing.....|... 2,267 
Tron, steel; their products.| -9,045| 7,389] 5,531) 7,566). 20... 2]. 6.055}. eae ew estes} osscce ole saunne 
Nonferrous metals, prods. . TOS VOUS. Oa hes Sa sf ousdhie amo) arsine Slated ciee lets Gan 
Mise. manufacturing. .... BGs yg imme OC) PE Srp DS eel (arteensis rare (reser te 
Mach., except electrical’. . 4,717 10,598 
Electrical machinery?..... 2,376 6,98: 
Trans. equip., exc. autos.. . 785 
Automobiles, equipment. . 


Wholesale & retail trade. 
Wholesale trade. ........ 
Retail trade, auto. services. 
Finance, ins., & real est. 
SRR SRER EK LUA eon coh rele tala clei oa vane 
-Security, commodity bro- 
kers, dealers, exchanges. 
Finance, n. €. G....0...:. 
Insurance carriers........ 
Insur. agts., combin. offices 
Realestate, .... 6. es 
Transportation......... 
MRAUTOAIS ke eee 
Local, hi'way pass, transp. 
Local railways, bus lines. . 
H’way pass. transp., n.e.c.|....... 
Highway freight transp... 
Water transportation... . . 
Air transp. (comn. carriers) 
Pipeline transportation. .. 
Services allied to transp.. . 
Communic., pub. util. . 
Telephone and telegraph. , 
Radio b’casting, television. 
Utilities: electric, gas..... 
Local util., pub. serv., n.e.c, 
EEVICEB So civics ons cawis ses 
Hotels, lodging places 
Personal services... . 
Private households. . c 
Commercial, trade schools, 
employment agencies... 
Business services, n.e.¢... . 2,923 
Mise. repair services, hand 


Amusement, recreation, ex- 


cept motion pictures... . 3 958 
Medical, health services... 2 
Legal services........... 74 930 1,499 
Engin’g., prof. servs., n.e.¢. 727 1,240 
Educational services, n.e.c. 6 1:299 
Nonprofit organ., n.e.c.... 16 7 1,955 
Goyt., govt. enterprises .| 33,716| 36,764| 22,592 34,868 
Federal—general govt... .| 27,250| 29,786] 14,545 18,132 
Civilian, except work relief].......].......]eccee05 é 
RIRIGARYS eit, eh Seon Ube. tin lee call eee on 
PIV DRSROLLOL, 0.0 rasa reSors uss cesipiel siecetslen|(ofeoem etal ahem aah es abe + 
Sarcastic 168 
State & local—gen. govt. . i ¥ - 3 
BAUD UGIGCUCATON:. 0... anu le itis lesncuaeelblene oan nee 
NOnsohool, ex, work rellof |)... svieisil'< steie sre ilter aye ere clle 4 eecoe eet Tleectetateesves| ea eee ele ana He ae 
Work relief... .......... repent meee Sec metro reel bcomchalin sa oeallvndhanilon acini sn 
State, local—govt. enterp.. 340 360 422 779) | 878) 15010] “1100 
Rest of the world....... 423| 369] 577 i ‘500 
All industries, total. . . .|182,639/181.248|179,577 305,002 


Semmes RE EO 822149757901 21 7, 0E2 290, 999|505, 002 
_ National income originating in each industry is the sum of factor costs incurred by the industr 

in production. Hence, it is the net value added to production by the industry, measured a factor pr 
In the business sector of the economy, except government enterprises, it is equa! to the excess of the 
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market value of the industry’s product and the subsidies it receives over the sum of the following 
costs: purchases of goods and services from other enterprises, indirect business tax and nontax liability, 
business transfer payments, and capital consumption charges. In the other sectors of the economy 
(government, personal, and rest-of-the-world) and also in government enterprises, this value added 
in production (as measured in the present series) can be described only as factor costs incurred. 

‘National income originating” is a more net concept of value-added than that used by the Bureau of 
the Census in compiling the Census of Manufacturers. ‘‘Value added by manufacture’ was obtained 
in the 1947 Census of Manufactures by deducting from the value of products only the cost of materials, 
supplies, containers, fuel, purchased electric energy and contract work. 

2For certain manufacturing industries, the 1944-47 values shown are not comparable with those 
given for 1948 and subsequent years. The discontinuities stem from changes in the industrial classifi- 
cation system on which the tabulations of basic data are prepared. Of the industry series principally 
involved here, five have been terminated in 1947, the others are indicated by footnotes. 

8See note 2. Estimates of 1948 national income comparable to those shown for 1947 in the specified 
industries are as follows: Lumber and furniture products, $3,954 million; Chemicals and allied products, 
$4,427 million; Products of petroleum and coal, $3,290 million; Metals, metal products and miscel- 
eaten $12,546 million; Machinery, except electrical, $7,011 million; and Electrical machinery, $3,693 
million. : 


NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES (Millions of dollars) 
—_——<C~S™””~SC«*“NS«C«CdO | «1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952) 1953 


Compensation of empl. |121,286/123,181)/117,697|128,757|140,927|140,858|154,325|180,420/195,423|209,061 


Wages and salaries..... 116,823)117,577/111,836]122,858/135,172/134,334|146,526/170,881/185,039|197, 
PPIVRGE  ecciclewetareaias's 83,843) 82,664) 91,241/105,512/116,424/113,873|124,297|142,050 ibp'oae 64.303 
WV CLUES wearin ie 20,033] 21,819] 7,818 7! 3,97 2 8,684| 10,465) 10,207 


A 4,06 0} 4,248 +999 
Government civilian!...| 12,947) 13,094) 12,777) 13,279) 14,778) 16,213] 17,230| 20,147] 22.352] 23/270 
Supplementstowages,sal.| 4,463). 5,604) 5,861) 5,89 55} 6,52: 7,799| 9,539] 10,384] 11,081 
Empl. contrib. soc. ins.| 2,937] 3,805] 3,970) 3,565) 3,042] 3,503) 3,976) 4,753) 4,874| 4/745 
Other labor income....| 1,526] 1,799) 1,891) 2,334) 2,713} 3,021] 3,823] 4,786] 5,510] 6,336 
Inc. of uninc. enterp. 
Iny’tory valu. adjust.} 29,565| 30,835] 35,265| 34,433] 38,389] 34,149] 36,140) 40,809] 39,918] 38,444 
Business & professional.| 18,040) 19,011) 21,321) 19,948] 21,649] 21,431] 22,855] 24,791] 25,727] 26,215 
Income of uninc. enter.| 18,109} 19,117} 23,026] 21,419] 22,061] 20,963] 23,989] 25,135] 25,519] 26,410 
Invent. valu. adjustm.. —69| —106)—1,705)—1,471| —412 468) —1,134| —344 208} —195 
YEO en ge ee ie ene ee 11,525] 11,824] 13,944] 14,485] 16,740] 12,718] 13,285] 16,018] 14,191] 12,229 
Rental inc. of persons,.| 5,413) 5,634) 6,208] 6,510} 7,198] 7,874] 8,473] 9,129] 10,021] 10,596 
Corp. prof., inv. val. adj.| 23,033] 18,413] 17,288 ao eee 30,619| 28,141) 35,106) 39,913) 38,155| 38.466 


Corp. profits before tax..| 23, 18,977} 22,551) 29, 32,769} 26,198) 39,970} 41,173] 37,174] 39,430 
Corp. profits tax liability.| 12, 10,689 i 11,283] 12,510] 10,411] 17, 2,476) 19,965 7 
Corp. profits after tax...| 10,371 ,288] 13,440) 18,242) 20,259] 15,787] 22,141] 18,697) 17,209] 18,286 
D SBOS arr sto een 4,691 . 6, ,248| 7,458) 9,207} 9,090 128 f 
Undistributed profits...) 5,698] 3,597} 7,656] 11,721] 13,011] 8,329} 12,934) 9,607) 8,081] 8,921 
Inventory valuation adj.| —287| —564/—5,263)}—5,899|—2,150) 1,943] —4,864| — 1,260 981; -—964 
Net interest........,., 3,342| 3,185) 3,119) 3,842) 4,508) 5,171| 5,912| 6,770) 7,442) 8,435 
National income....... 182,639 |181,248'179,5771197,168!221,641!216,193|239,9561277,041|290,959|305,002 


1Includes also the pay of employees of government enterprises and of permanent United States resi- 
dents employed in the United Stats by foreign governments and international organizations, 


Per Capita Income Payments to Individuals 
Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


Per capita income! Per capita income! ; 
3 : (dollars) = aed (dollars) 
State and region | ——————— eee tate and region 
$ 1949| 1950| 1951 1952 |1953 1949| 1950] 1951] 1952| 1953 
Continental U. S... . .|1,324/1,440|1,581/1,644/1,709 || Southwest.......... 1,174/1,223/1,347|1,422/1,443 
Arizona............{1,171!/1,235]1,438]1,503/1,473 
.New England........ 1,416]1,558/1,694|1,763/ 1,824 New Mexico.......|1,054/1,133)1,288]1,327/1,347 
Connecticut......-. 1,579] 1,782|2,005|2,071/2,194 Oklahoma.......... 1,086|1,076/1,196)1,293)1,327 
INA ET Oars gps = 1,121}1,151/1,257/1,358}1,369 VOXKGS mou cc eee 1,208] 1,272/1,386/1,457|1,480 
Massachusetts.....- 1,456] 1,603] 1,703) 1,772)1,812 
New Hampshire... .|1,197]1,308}1,475/1,555/1,620/| Gentral............. 1,409/1,551)1,718/1,782/1,884 
Rhode Island....... 1,390)1,542}1,672}1,661/1,749 Tilinois.............{1,622]1,760/1,929]1,988|2,088 
Vermont, .....5...6- 1,106]1,159}1,286]1,362)1,401 Indiana........... 1,295) 1,458)]1,637) 1,668) 1,334 
Aiehian Rare eee peste 
Middle East 5 1,6 chigan . ably r i i 
Delaware... 1,696} 1,956|2,192/2,207|2,304 Minnesota. .}1,238)1,333]1,469]1,502)1,547 
Dist. of Col. 1,797|1,991)2,136/2,135|2,109 Missourl..0. 2.3 <3 1,300) 1,406] 1,533/1,610) 1,652 
Maryland... 1,414]1,559/1,7 »754/1,857 Oni 455 Scat sheets 1,425/1,581/1,796}1,872}2,012 
New Jersey . . . {1,536}1,710]1,890)1,975|2,095 Wisconsing.; sens. 1,318]1,440}1,627|1,676/1,712 
New York......... 1,724|1,875/2,003|2,062/2,158 
seme vam ESSA ORGIES taal tag | NUS Tene ee eer 
irginia....../1,007)1, 5 rr : Olorado,......... z i A ‘| K 
Cae Ph ees Lae tal aaa 
outheast..........- 886| 959)1,071/1,127/1,159 TRANSAS 2254 a isetv sete. E ; 2 f i 
eee OP ae 769| 844] 942| ’999/1'043|| Montana.......... 1/343| 1,568} 1,738|1,690) 1; 
ArkKansas.........- 790) 823] 924) 967) 939 Nebraska.......... 1,275) 1,478/1,508/1,584)1,533 
LOPLI). 5 asoj0.« oaks 1,109]1,211)]1,298]1,335/1,368 North Dakota. .{1,159}1,269)1, 1,24 5 
(ery 4) eee 883] 969 f fs South Dakota 1,151/1,275}1,472/1,229/ 1,362 
Kentucky Utah 1,210) 1,274) 1,439)1,459/1,510 
Louisiana ,472|1,509}1,729) 1,657) 1,650 
Mississippi......... 638] 702) 775) 826) 834 
Far West............ 1,594/1,711/1,870)1,928/1,986 
North Caroling... .. 859/ 947/1,043/1,058/1,097 || ° “California... ..... |: 628|1°755|1'922|1.978|2,039 
South Carolina..... 782| 833] 983/1,088)1,095 Nevada: sarees 1,694/1,894|2,114/2,227|2,175 
Tennessee.........- 878] 969/1,069]1,127/1,186 Oregonis.\4) eee 1,451/1,515]1,671)1,712)1, 
PARA foslevcus: o's sete t= 1,047}1,144]1,273)1,338]1,361 Washington........ 1,524/1,630|1,742/1,810| 1,882 


1“Income payments to individuals’’ is a measure of the income received from all sourees during the 
calendar year by the residents of each State. It comprises income received by individuals in the form of 
wages and salaries, net income of proprietors (including farmers), dividends, interest, net rents, and 
other- items such as social insurance benefits, relief, veterans’ pensions and benefits, and allotment 
payments to dependents of military personnel. 


a 
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Finance—Internal Revenue Collections 
Internal Revenue Collections Fiscal Year 1954 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treasury Department 
Decale swahpminny. f0yGacay YER~ ao BOY AAS oes 1954. 


budget receipts and expenditures has been changed to a basis consistent wii 
that Saket in. the preparation. of Rucyee apa 8 fim gob ad cared sagen pen nd the. discal 
e bas tabl. budg: $59,000 ‘tures 
Apcal eae aro ee: been, nS ee to the extent of an increase of ee ar nate $59,000,000. See page 
752 for 1953-54 budget receipts and expenditures. 
Internal Revenue Receipts Fiscal Year 1953-54 (data preliminary) 

Receipts | Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1953 
BT ROCCP DSS ee 
Individual income taxes withheld................+-+- eh 672,826,565 -$21,351,194,427 
Individual income taxes—other. ........-.+-+-0++++5: 10,761, 442'703 *33,011,773,366 
Corporation income taxes. :......--.----.- eee eee eee 21,483,110,384 
Peehnnn yi taxes 2... 6.2 is eee "928'611,592 #10,825,197,128 
Taxes not otherwise classified..........-.-.-.--+-+.++: 9,625,767 


Employment taxes: 
ral Insurance Contributions Act and taxes on 
Peat cmplos et ANGE vidtig lah sates er ae = oe eta ae 4, aa 269, ae 4, 2086. .293,392 


Taxes on carriers and their employees. 03,049.3 843 
Taxes on employers of 8 or more...... Ses" 130, 6 276,556,720 
Gross internal revenue.............--.--.-++-+- 70,329 348,568 70,170,973,876 


*Breakdown not available. 


Internal Revenue Collections 1952-53 
Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treasury Department 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Increase or 
1952 1953* 


Source of revenue decrease (—) 


Corporation income and profits taxes: 


Regular $21,466,872,711_ |$21,594,250,955 $127,378,244 
Exempt organization business income tax. 3 37,308 264,251 226,943 


Total corporation income and profits taxest..| 21,466,910,019 | 21,594,515,206 127,605,187 


Individual income and employment taxes: 
Pxncome tax fot withheld’... ..)-.-....+-.cece0e0- 11,545,060,075 | 11,603,942,106 58,882,031 
Withheld taxes: - 
Toeame fad old age insurance...-...........-6- 21,313,071,984 | 24,748,526,178 3,435,454,194 
Railroad retirement................000 eee eeeee "620,621,752 969,40 8,347, 
otal withheld taxOs. co. see ce cu csdaececess 21,933,693,736 | 25,377,495,586 . 443,801, 
Unemployment insurance... .......... 6.6000 ee eee "259'616,432 273,181,565 13,565,133 


Tot. indiy'al income and employment taxes| 33,738,370,243 | 37,254,619,257 3,516,249 ,014 
Miscellaneous internal revenue: 


ECE cafe ibe orate Tear CIRM) ene are, Feta 750,590,517 784,590,189 33,999,672 
BREN MRR ED RCE feartsl vaio afb), s1 0:4) spel 1eidys!. tomer a sl © Neue TAteta <tens © 82,556,471 106,694,247 24,137,776 
Alcohol taxes: 
Distilled spirits (imported, excise) ................ 187,478,577 204,793,990 17, ois hes 
Distilled spirits (domestic, excise)................ 1,402,251,860 NK 636, 057,037 233.8 
Distilled epirite rectification tax... .........see0es oh '812/387 . nee 66 
Wines, cordials, ete. (imported, excise). ........... 753, 216 808 30" 592 
Wines, cordials, etc. (domestic, excise)... ......). 68" "620, 510 78, Bae 756 7,958,246 
Rectifiers, liquor dealers, manufacturers of stills 
Tapedinl TAROS) Se aia eee. cE bile, oicle « 15,249,452 16,271,768 1,022,316 
Stamps for distilied & irits intended for export..... 28,459 23/900 — 4,559 
Case stamps for distil ed spirits bottled in bond... . 1,285,096 1 ,020, 136 — 264,960 
MOORURINEP SUAMDA la c/o ccc 4 u)\'8 vce srare a ot aleyele eae erage 12,079,850 131348,805 1,268,955 
EMA RANMOR PES: 0s Soe ida) 5), 50:8 Sikes. ote nd Oh eee Rea 93,808,383 27/956, 121 — 65,852,262 
Fermented malt liquors... ..... 0.2 c eee e eee eee 721, 603,681 762,982,757 35,379,076 
Brewers; dealers in malt liquors (special taxes)... .. 5,148,218 5,215,034 66,816 
Total alcohol taxes.,.......... 0600 c eee eeee ~ 2,549, 119,689 2,780,925,178 231,805,489 
Tobacco taxes: 
Cigars fares JOG AD or ei io Seo Ooms cc ts 44,760,432 46, zo 904 1,516,472 
Cigars (small) . 49,570 48,786 — 784 
Cigarettes (large). 12,261 7,284 4,977 
Cigarettes (small) 1,474,059,557 1,586,775,030 112, ns 473 
UUs Sc ioltie see a's 4,795,919 3, »294 974 4'62 5 
A OpAGCe (chewing and smoking) MS 22,817,336 17) 244! 296 nary 573, 040 
Cigarette papers and tubes 913,195 "716,707 - 196, 488 
Leaf dealer penalties, etc 63 1,202 — 428 
Cigarette and cigar floor taxes 17,752,482 19,459 — 17,733,023 
Total tobacco taxes..........-............ 1,565,162,382 1,654,910,962 89,748,580 
Documents, other instruments, playing cards: 
Bonds, issues and transfers of capital stock, 
deeds of conveyance, etc,..............-.... 77,555,683 82,640,112 ‘DS ert 429 
Silver bullion sales of transfer.................. i 96,967 
PRYDE CALUG Se ain, camtieraciteim ina a eis ho e's, «inl 7,353,364 7,582,150 238" 786 
Tot. docum., instrum., playing cards...... 84,995,421 90,319,229 5,323,808 
Manufacturers’ excise taxes: 
Gasoline, including floor tax................... 713,174,163 890,678,570 177,504,407 
PAbricatingiOlls).sy0,.% iin. s Cok ee 95,286,094 73,320,885 | - —21,965/209 
INEWHOHOB!S state: <isravg« cihit «<a Mera ace ee eer 8,031,496 8,949,596 918,100 
Pistols‘and revolvers. «2... 5::s sss eee eee cue ,171,890 — 189,081 
Pires and tubes... 30s. ee Fe ae ee eee 161,327,645 180,046,704 18,719,059 
Automobile trucks and busses.................% 147,445,304 210,032,385 62,587,081 
Other automobiles and motorcycles......5...... 578,149,013 785,716,352 ae 567,339 
Parts and accessories for automobiles. 164,135,450 177}924/217 13;788,767 
Radio sets, poseera he, television sets, 
POMPONENTA: ELON, oss stesisiens Gheoeeea ee 118,244,074 159,382, 
FR nOEreDm, POCOLAS (5/0035 Lee es ae 6,880,340 5 State pry ey es 


617,17, 36,833 
hod, Seta, sce-Tatak chase pe AU Cee icia el amen 9,412,292 11,048,217 1,635,925 
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Y ger oe Honea Your Increase or 


Source of revenue rease (—) 


Mechanical refrigerators, air conditioners, 
quick freene Units, EtG. 66. 6. cic wisid’s cciee occ nes $57,969,730 $87,424,354 929.408, 028 
Sporting goods...... Som arits mictsetersiastare rises 13,644,356 11,287,997 — 2,356,359 
Fishing rods, creels, etc......... Bhi fo deaerd donee 2,857,101 556,615 1,699,514 
Electric, gas and oil appliances... 122521221122! 89,544; 113,389,928 23,845,472 
Business and store machines..................- 48,515,237 50,258,538 1,743,301 
Cameras, lenses and films...... eh aol 33,765,542 29,401,468 =~ 4,364,074 
Electric light bulbs and tubes... . 222212222211! ,736, 36,683,748 947,590 
Firearms, shells and cartridges................. 10,679,057 12,147,554 1,468,497 
Mechanical pencils, pens and lighters............ 4,880,106 11,938,188 058, 
Electric energy.....:.... Rida Mayer wie le averse tite a2 53,093,612 |........2.. 3 = 53,093,612 
‘Total manufacturers’ excise taxes ........ 2,348,943,116 2,862,788,097 513,844,981 
Retailers’ excise taxes: 
RARE en eae, ciel Sotaiorss Pies Peles. eee 90,799,198 95,744,370 4,945,172 
DOWOINY 6 '5 cn cis aies aia Sibi Die EET rea tegek sd sl nia tecete 220,338,833 234,614,142 14,275,309 
ars eh deta aes Sea 2 oy ee Ay 2 oe Se 51,436,075 49,891,459 — 1,544,616 
PROMBL MEDETRUODM ci a-s\eeictsis sisioisieicla'> sislerenrstelerere & 112,891,829 115,667,142 2,775,313 
Total retailers’ excise taxes..... Bichon ee 475,465,936 495,917,114 20,451,178 
Miscellaneous taxes: 3 
Narcotics, including marihuana and special taxes. 914,910 929,259 14,349 
Adulterated and processed or renovated butter, : 
mixed flour, and filled cheese................. 3,489 5,969 2,480 ; 
Coconut and other vegetable oils processed an 15,365,486 17,982,784 2,617,298 
Admissions to theaters, concerts, etc... 330,816,852 312,830,598 — 17,986,254 fl 
Admissions to cabarets, root gardens, et S 45,488,898 46,691,085 .202,187 , 
Club dues and initiation fees.......... 4 33,591,630 36,829,017 3,237,387 
Coin-operated devices........... F 18,823,100 16,504,633 — 2,318,467 
Bowling alleys, pool tables, etc................. 3,596,530 f — 185,936 
Wagering—occupational............-..0-0e0008 973,197 i 
WV AMETINE—— BRUISE D2 nis 5s passim «a eins, 20's ligne oe tees 4,371,869 9,521,034 5,149,165 } 
Telephone, telegraph, radio, cable, leased wires, etc. 395,433,541 417,568,372 22,134,831 
Local telephone service.........0....200000ee cues 310,336,743 357,981,014 47,644, 
Transportation of oil by pipe line............... 26,881,146 28,377,560 1,496, 
Transportation of persons, seats, berths......... 275,173,735 287,404,910 12,231,175 i 
Transportation of property......-....-.. Sets 388,589,269 419,517,789 30,928, 
Leases of safe deposit boxes 5 10,210,796 10,813,872 O76 
jugar..... ae 78,473,191 78,161,259 — 311,932 
HA GSGI OU ear oeincs en ca ka sue has =n i 7,137,799 15,090,950 7,953,151 
Firearms transfer and occupational taxes. = 28, 155 —21, 
All other, including repeal taxes not listed above.. 1,260,674 646,891 — 613,783 
Total miscelleanous taxes................. 1,947,471,766 2,061,255,910 113,784,144 
Total miscellaneous internal revenue...... 9,804,305,298 | 10,837,400,927 1,033095,629 
Grand total, ail collections................ 65,009,585,560 | 69,686,535,389 4,676,949,829 


*Preliminary. 

Includes collections from Alaskan Railroads tax in the amount of $8,087 for 1952, The Alaskan 
Railroad tax was repealed, effective for taxable years ending after June 10, 1952. 

“Includes old-age insurance tax on self-employment income. 

@Repealed by Rev. Act of 1951. Collections for fiscal year 1953 amounting to $158,328 are included 
under ‘‘Miscellaneous taxes, All other.’ 


Taxable Individual Income Tax Returns 1951 
Source: Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Department 


Total Adjusted | Total Adjusted 
Adjusted gross no. of gross Tax Adjusted gross no. of gross Tax 
income classes | returns | income | liability || income classes | returns | income | Hability 


($1,000) ($1,000) 31,000) ($1,000) $1,000 
xable returns: 100,175) 3,442,697) 966,1 
eae 3,832,226| 1,301,839 941 670) 2,208,683 714,414 

1,172,730 790,857 3,942) |5' 27,351| 1,492,534) 536,448 
2,236,642| 1,962,041 50,003 16,722| 1,081,194) 420,194 
2,527,928| 2,838,68 110,520 10,657 6,22 327, 
2,339,102} 3,208,161 139,795 416 06 270,568 
2,411,885) 3,914,274 202,055 5,310 502,940 224,690 
2,548,023; 4,778,709} 272,047 12,047; 1,441,201) 687,958 
,557,985| 5,434,694 30, 7: iN 7,21 356,202 
2,587,125| 6,141,979] 408,734 1,734 386,299 08,144 
2,640,844) 6,931,834) 470,873 960 260,726 144,802 
2,601,962! 7,482,627| 547, 830 283,738 160,848 
5,254,640} 17,075,692) 1,310,178 382 169,911 i 
.| 4,743,321} 17,754,683] 1,457,905 389 234,010 141,470 
4 under 4.5...... 4,031,056; 17,100,476] 1,511,146 134 115,684 69,988 
4.5 under 54,.....| 3,239,016] 15,429,651]. 1,435,820//1,000 under 1,500, 77 92,565 57,800 
5 under 6......80| 4,117,062! 22,442,072) 2,378,334//1,500 under 2,000, 45 77,761 43,733 
6 under 7......<. + 2'265,919| 14,619,909] 1,745,199]|2,000 under 3,000. 28 68,979 46,174 
7 under 8......-.| 1,212,879] 9,026,856} 1,161,307}/3,000 under 4,000, 11 38,927 25,237 
8 under 9....... é 691,349} 5,840,077} 804,481//4,000 under 5,000. 5 22,086 14,550 
9 under 10....... 416,614| 3,938,409} 568,641]/5,000 or more... . 5 44,322 26,160 
10 under 11.,.... 278,048] 2,910,508} 440,082 ————_—_—__ Sa 25 aie TTS 
11 under i2...... 195,461] 2,242,015} 352,373|| Total.....,... 55,042,597|203,097,033|/24,438,743 
12 under i3.... 149,769; 1,867, 307,923||Returns with no 
13 under 14, 115,990} 1,563,131 268,407 adjusted gross 
14 under 15 92,642) 1,341,860] 239,292|| income (non- 
15 under 20 295,950 Rr pieee Paes taxable)......- 404,412 760,548 330 
577 3,447, » ER Sen Ne es ES 
35 er 30. i 13369" 2,556,417| 629,951 Grand total. . .|55,447,009|202,336,485|24,439,073 


On May 12, 1953, in rows 42 inches apart, 4| probably most responsible for the outcome. When 
kernels every 28 inches, Robert Anderson planted | Robert. Anderson shucked. his Pioneer 325, it 
2 acres of corn on his father’s 167-acre farm in | tested 15% moisture and weighed 249.39 bushels 
Bureau Co., Ill. Bob harrowed his patch on May | from a single acre! So the champion corn farmer 
17: cultivated only twice; sprayed for weeds once. is not Lawrence Lein with 211-24 bus. of DeKalb 
Hie had plowed under 300 Ibs. of 10-10-10, put on | in Polk Co., Ia., nor yet Dick Droleme with 226 bus. 
another 200 Ibs. with the planter and at last culti- | of Renk’s Late Zone in Whiteside Co., Ill. Cham-~ 
yation socked in 200 Ibs. of 33% ammonium | pionship goes into the next county to Robert 
nitrate. But 38 loads of sheep manure proved the | Anderson for 249 bus. and 27 lbs. of corn grown on 
shield against the hot spell in late August and was | a single acre of prairie land. 
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U. S. Internal Revenue Collections by States, 1953 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue. (For Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1953) 
Detailed summary for fiscal year 1954 not available on Dec. 1, 1954. For explanation see page 758 


dited by the States in which the collections are made. Receipts in the various 
States Altea eanlinabe the tax burden of the respective States, since the taxes may be eventually borne 


by persons in other States. 


Corporation Miscellane- 
Collection tstea hot income and | ous internal Total* 
districts withheld revenue 
Alabama.....,.- $95,953,149 rin 
Arizona.......+. 61,218,345 162118030 
Arkansas........ iz 922, 5: Erie 
Ist California... . 9,048,973 ere 
6th California.... 11,220,927 2,702, ween 
Colorado........ 1,847,496 681,289, a 
Connecticut 5,520,227 me ee 4 
Delaware. . 090) oor bs 268 
ee 7081213.975 
Hawaii......... bees . 
ERO ae cast « ushslaye 5,00 53 25° 53 
ath Thinets. Bas :170,929 873,028,148 
Tndiana se. a5. 3. s 589,380,158 1,630,727,4 

Towa. .=....-... aoL got een aeeangant 
139/395 942 1,314,056,491 

751, 
177,777,857 
1,961,422,478 
1,913,610,801 

122 


3 

Mississippi...... 9325, 
ist Missouri..... meee ctr 
6th Missouri..... T54'RI7 
Montana........ 122, 5 
Seabee Meshes ors rtp idee 

evada........, a6" 
New Hampshire. Peeper 
ist New Jersey. . "388" 
5th New Jersey. . 1,611,888 ,84 


New Mexico..... 
Ist New York... 
2nd New York... 
3rd New York... 
14th New York.. 


21st New York. . 459,623,533 
28th New York. . 345,841,924 ,969, 0,025, 
North Carolina. . 273,430,739] 918,238,762) 1,611,536,349 
North Dakota... 816, 1,401,340 
Ist Ohio........ 1,182,557,103 
10th Ohio. : 983 898, 
11th Ohio. 363,278,092 
18th Ohio. 2,698,345, 
Oklahoma. 206,201,6: 656,009,053 
Oregon.......:. 206,568,005 472,892,053 
ist Pennsylvania 1,063,727,627 2,574,776,739 
PBth PB a cure. i, 214,146,306 ,860,972 
PEC GE ep een rie 2,100,898,235 
Rhode Island... . 298,684,677 
South Carolina. . 266,782,452 
South Dakota... 6,804, 
Tennessee,...... 520,956,821 
Ist Texag....3... 1,253 ,486,514 
2nd Texas. oe 1,019,371,113 
Utah... 52,390,785 
Vermont : 75,151,680 
Virginia... fal 1,124,430,915 
Washington..... »617,3. 
West Virginia.... 301,745,274 
Wisconsin....... 481,313,090 1,407,284,417 
Wyoming....... 22,475,269 210,986 9,313,554 6,477,469 63,790,618 
Hotaly, 0... 25,379,463,535| 271,213,615] 21,594,515, 206|10,837,400,927|69,686,535,389 


TOTALS FOR STATES COMPRISING PART OF OR MORE THAN ONE DISTRICT 


Alaska,......... $8,948,037) $31,137,719 $150,835 $2,858,869 $3,478,605) — $46,574,065 
California....... 1,281,985,175| 2,131,676,564| 20,269,900) 1,177,217,850| 676,579,928} 5,287,729,417 
BTA OB oie ease 0 856,129,632] 2,241,205,771| 23,725,564) 1,960,730,460) 796,562,074) 5,878,353,501 
Maryland....... 296,202,321) 1,030,122,242 4,822,198) 302,014,741 317,123,418] 1,950,284,921 
Missouri........ 280,121,403} 731,964,942 7,326,130} 571,079,943] 265,664,495} 1,856,156,914 
New Jersey...... 375,410,471 800,707,075 9,706,600} _— 518,921,880 1954, 2,023,700 ,987 
New York....... 1,634,238,496| 4,577,545,729| 52,513,078] 5,254,623,273| 1,477,276,450|12,996,197,026 
ODIO is cascialevsioye s+ 651,325,962] 1,791,624,486| .18,688,331| 1,799,575,246 587,865,803} 4,849,079,829 
Pennsylvania... 747,854,181! 2,104,591,884| 24,095,035) 1,534,551,361 749,443,486] 5,160,535,947 
ROXAS. cccjsiuiie' «6 664,780,380) 754,755,437 8,969,793) 639,434,255] 204,917,760) 2,272,857,626 
Washington,.... 198,880,250} 353,720,367 3,521,799 181,400,114 67,520,729 805,043,260 
Puerto Rico..... 665,814 7,950, A685... 09 jee nd een Ravin tele 2,521,275 11,137,557 


*The figures concerning internal revenue receipts differ from such figures carried in other Treasury 
statements showing the financial condition of the Government, because the former represent collections 
by internal revenue officers throughout the country, including deposits by postmasters of amounts re- 
ceived from sale of documentary stamps and deposits of internal revenue collected on liquors through 
customs officers, while the latter represent the deposits of those collections in the Treasury or deposi- 
taries during the fiscal year concerned, the differences being due to the fact that some of the collections 
of the latter part of the fiscal year cannot be deposited or are not reported to the Treasury as deposited 
until after June 30, thus carrying them into the following fiscal year as recorded in the statements show- 
ing the condition of the Treasury. 
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Stock of Money in the United States 


Source: Treasury Department 


Money Held in Treasury Money Outside of Treasury 


Total tAmount held as In Circulation 


June) stock of security against|__ Reserve — 
30 | money in gold and “silver|éainst U. S. 
U- 8. Total certificates (and Teast (and Total z i Per 
as. notes moun 
il ah Pls of 1890) Capita 
Dollars Dollars Dolla: Dollars Dollars Dollars 
°1915 | 4,050,782,821 1. oer, Ber 507 1,619,428,701 152,977,037 | 3,702,546,925| 3,319,581,654| 33.01 
1920 | 8,158,495,864| 2,379,663,573 704,637,755 979,026 | 6,483,470. 5.467,588,616| 51.36 
1925 | 8,299,382,00U 4°176.381,450| 2,059.798,696 153,620,986 | 6,187,048,829] 4,815,207,508| 41.5 
1930 | 8. 564,064) 4,021,936,763|} 1,978,447,640 156,039,088 | 6,263,074.941| 4.521.987,962| 36.74 
1935 |15,113.034.715) 9.997,361,666 131,431,261 156.039.431 | 6,714,514,339] 5,567.092.519| 43.75 
1940 |28,457,959,874/21,836,935,523| 19 651,666,772 156,039,431 |11,333,196,181| 7.847,501.324| 59.46 
19. ,805,501,044)23,174,156,242| 20,878,640,857 156,039,431 |26,315.874.464|22,504,077,880| 163.07 
1945 |48,009,399,687|22,202,300,287| 19,923,737,751 ,039,431 |30,491,765,456126,746,253.483| 191.86 
1946 |49,648,010,839)|22,649,365,413). 20,397,885,216 156,039,431 pn 0b ear 284/28,244,997,112| 200.34 
1947 |50,599.351,953|23,633,353,268| 22,318,880,445 156,039,431 |32,061,221,561)28,297,227,423| 196.42 
1948 |52'601,128,801|25,890,133,954| 24,563,132,422 ,039,431 |31,831,754,706|27,902,858,968| 190.35 
949 |53; 103. 980,266 |26,861,355,0 25,554,810,696 156,039,431 |31,367.726,112|27,492,909,902| 184.41 
1950 |52/440,353.0 19 26,646,408,890| 25,348,625,209 156,039,431 |30,976,045,055|27,156,290,042| 179.03 
1951 |50, 988" "aaR 48 24'175,564,567| 22/894'640,726 56,039,431 |32,006,292,524)27,809,229,569| 180.16 
1952 |53. 853.749,458 25,810,839,931| 24'528,270,090 156,039,431 |33,243,443,104 A aoriptoyt 84.8: 
1953 |54,015,346,203|24,960,949.928| 23,702,045,916 156,039,431 |34,285,716,898/30,124,952,042| 188.72 
1954 |53'429'404,668!24,480,869,8921 23,669,625,208 156,039,431 |34,195,207,639129,921,949,087| 184.23 
Note. There is maintained in the Treasury— | by the deposit by the Federal Reserve Bank con- 


(i) as a reserve for United States notes and 
Treasury notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bul- 
lion; (ii) as security for Treasury notes of 1890— 
an equal dollar amount in standard silver dollars 
(these notes are being canceled and retired on re- 
ceipt); (iii) as security for outstanding silver 
certificates—silver in bullion and standard silver 
ollars of a monetary value equal to the face 
amount of such silver certificates; and (iv) as 
security for gold certificates—gold bullion of a 
value at the legal standard equal to the face 
amount of such gold certificates. Federal Reserve 
notes are obligations of the United States and a 
first Hen on all the assets of the issuing Federal 
Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured 


cerned, with its Federal Reserve Agent, of a like 
amount of collateral consisting of such discounted 
or purchased paper as is eligible under the terms 
of the Federal Reserve Act, or-gold certificates, or 
direct obligations of the United States. Each Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank must maintain reserves in gold 
certificates of not less than 25 percent against its 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. Gold 
certificates deposited with Federal Reserve Agents 
as collateral, and those deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States as a redemption fund. 
are counted as part of the required reserve. “‘Go 
certificates’? as herein used includes credits with 
the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold 
certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes and Na- 
tional bank notes are in process of retirement. 


Stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiscal Year 


Source: Treasury Department 


Pct. 
Gold coin Silver Subsidiar Federal National Other f 
Bee and ailara HGR, reserve bank and rae sold 
bullion notes notes total money 
Dollars. Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1915...} 1,985.539,172 | 568.271.655 | 185,430,250 4,260, 819,273,593 | 4,050,782.821 | 49.02 
19 >} -21865.482/492 | 268.857.494 58,855.23 3.405.877.120 | 719.037.730 | 8.158,495,864 | 35.12 
1925.. .| .4,360,382, 522.061,078 | 283,471,971 1,.942,239.530 | 733.366,074 | 8,.303,631,583 | 52.54 
1930...| 4,534,865,716 39.959.520 | 310,978.375 746,500.88. 698.317,468 | 8.306,564,06: 54.59 
1940.. ./19,963.090.869 } 547,078,371 260.615 | 5,481.778,345 | 167,190,377 |28.457, "959, 138 | 63.41 
1944. :/21/173,065,544 | 494,338,077 | 734,487,636 |19,527,973,590 | 127,218,244 |44805,501,044 | 47.25 
1945.. .|20,212,973,114 | 493,943,078 | 825,798,486 23'850,974,895 | 121,215,375 |48,009,399,687 | 42.10 
1946... |20;269,934,470 | 493,580,003 | 878,958,125 |24'839/323,305 | 115,114,110 |49,648,010,839 | 40.83 
1947.. .|21,266,490,450 | 493,462,387 | 922,656,000 |24,780,494,655 07,322,550 |50,599,351,953 | 42.02 
1948 . .|23,532,460,372 | 493,100,146 | 952,298,876 |24,503,331,215 | 100,358,076 |52,601,128,801 | 44.74 
1949... ./24,466,324,100 | 492,857,480 | 989,455,582 |24,040,979,400 93,834,756 |53,103,980,266 | 46.07 
19. .|24,230,720,268 | 492,582,858 /1,001,573,600 |23,602,679,835 87,615,382 |52,440,353,019 | 46.20 
1951... |21,755,888,335 | 492,248,551 |1,041,945,901 |24,574,933,690 82,381,737 |50,985,938,646 | 42.67 
1952.. ./23,346,498,498 | 491,896,851 |1,117,889,100 |25, 753,569,515 78,367,468 |53,853,745,458 | 43.35 
1953... /22,462,817,840 | 491,517,862 |1,193,757,500 |26, '698,399,895 74,472,259 |54,015,346,203 | 41.58 
1954 . | |21,927,002,987 | 491,020,651 1,275.656,000 |26,543,176,545 70,615,624 |53,429,404,668 | 41.04 
Gold coin and bullion (June 30, 1934 and since), excludes gold not held in the Treasury. 
U. S. Money in Circulation, by Denominations 
Source: Federal Reserve System 
(Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. In millions of dollars) 
Ena Pot rel Coin and ice Naar ie re Large denomination: currency Unas- 
of la- |: oe =|. orted 
year ‘ion Total|Coin| $1 |$2| $5 | $10 | $20 | Total) $50 |$100 |$500/$1,000/$5,000/$10,000 
3941 11,160] 8,120) 751 695/44 1,355|2,731/2,545] 3,044] 72411,433] 261) 556 | 24 46 4 
1942 15,410|11,576| 886) 801/55/1,693/4,051/4,096] 3,837/1,019|1,910) 287) 586 9 25 3 
1943 | 20,449|14,871/1,019| 909|70/1,973/5,194/5,705| 5,580/1,481/2,912] 407) 749 9 22 2 
1944 | 25,307|17,580/1,156| 987/81/2,150!5,983/7,224) 7,730/1,996/4,153/ 555) 996 10 24 3 
1945 | 28,515/20,683/1,274/1,039|73]2,313/6,782/9,201| 7,834/2,327/4,220) 454; 801 7 24 2 
1946 | 28,952/20,437|1,361/1,029|67|2,173|6,497|9,310| 8,518/2,492/4,771| 438) 783 8 26 3 
1947 | 28,868/20,020)1,404|1,048/65/2,110|6,275)9,119) 8,850/2,548/5,070} 428) 782 5 17 3 
1948 8,224|19,529/1,464|1,049164|2,047|6,060/8,846| 8,698/2,494|/5,074| 400) 707 5 17 3 
1949 ,600 19,025] 1,484] 1,066|62|2,004|5,897|/8,512| 8,578/2,435/5,056/ 382] 689 4 11 3 
1950 | 27:741/19,305/1,554/1,113/64/2,049/5,998/8,529] 8,438/2,422/5,043) 368) 588 4 12 2 
1951 | 29,206/20,530/1,654/1,182/67|2,120/6,329|9,177| 8,678|2,544/5,207) 355) 556 4 12 2 
1952 | 30,433/21,450/1,750|1,228/71/2,143/6,561/9,696| 8,985/2,669|5,447| 343) 512 4 10 2 
1953 | 30,781121,63611,81211,24917212,11916,565/9,819! 9,146|2,73215,581] 3331 486 4 11 2 
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762 Finance—Banks, Deposits, Assets, Liabilities; Fire Losses 
All Banks in United States—Number, Deposits 


Source: Federal Reserve System ies. ie = | 

ional banks in the continental United States commer banks, trust 

Pea cceateal: and stock savings banks and private and edbstrial banks and special types of | 

Teatlons that are treated as banks by the Federal bank supervisory agencies. 
——————— ee “tai Dccita SSS !! 


inst: 
Total De its 


Number of Banks (in millions of dollars) 
Nonmember Nonmember 
Date Member banks banks Member banks banks 
June ; Total |——————-————_ Total |— > 
30 Ht Mu- all ‘u- 
banks Na- 
Other Total tonal State | sav- | Other 
19,688] 41,282| 25,401] 17,159] 8,242} 5,168) 10,713 
18,320] 51,641| 32,457] 19,912) 12,546) 7, 095 
"Soe8| or 849 34988 Beary) itael 9'830| 6.381 
8'006| 702770| 51.729| 33,014| 18,715| 10.631| 8,410 
pigs toe taliaz.o1e| So‘si2| 42°07) 16.268] 20;387 
: ; ;435| 77,146] 38,289] 17,426| 20, 


NINN 
totyivty 
on 
-_ 
call wel eal eal el 

on 

SERaRS 
ONT 
g 
$333 
bro 
ONS 
NID 
S58 


. 


y3a7 189°159 135 850 94'475| 46,355| 23.607 
7,219|199,508|148,252| 991362] 48,890| 25,418] 25,838 


1Includes one bank in Alaska that became a member bank on April 15, 1954. 


All Banks—Principal Assets and Liabilities, Dec. 31, 1953 


Source: Comptroller of the Currency. (In thousands of dollars) 


a 
on 


Invest- Invest- 

States Loans ments* Deposits States Loans ments* Deposits 
Maine....... ~.|” 924,012] 330,385] 793,427||North Dakota..| _ 206,821| | 290,741| 607,393 
N. Hampshire. . 309,739 256,189 644,657||South Dakota. . 216,056 234,476 563,803 
Vermont...... 223,037 112,402 379,458|| Nebraska. : 493,602 622,49. ,555,38 


Massachusetts..| 3,949,901] 3,333;396| 8,416,832||Kansas. . 
Rhode Island. . 484° 459.885| 1 


Connecticut....| 13,937,757] 1,514,679| 3,606,672})Wyoming 2 95,320) 135,275 319,111 
_——_—_—_——— |—__—_—_—_—_—__|——__||Colorado...... 505,612 574,724) 1,431,038 
New England.| 6,685,252) 6,006,936) 14,959,249||New Mexico... 144,817 174,551 13 
DAs? aos: AGu7e7 deuh, 4a eae kG Oklahoma..... 682,267 663,680} 2,051,419 
New York..... A ’ . , , ’ Se eS eee 
New Jersey....| 2,330,611) 2,427,051) 6,250,427||Western...... ) 3,195,154] 3,692,814) 9,620,543 
Pennsylvania...| 5,042,912) . 4,590,920] 13,057,986 
Delaware...... 257,854 235,079 631,108||Washington.... 1,091,013 770,260} 2,464,648 
Maryland..... *786,109| 1,045,771} 2,354,299)|Oregon 689,127 559,070] 1,648,107 
Dist. of Col.... 446,861 497,801] 1,266,757)|California 7,553,903] 5,418,955} 16,822,185 
= | | Idaho...... 2% 218,009 198,056 512,160 
Eastern.......| 32,922,153] 24,584,085] 73,154,717/|Utah.... ate 289,245 264,568 723,070 
Nevada. . : 95,658 101,858 245,718 
Virginia....... 948,454 865,703] 2,390,069)| Arizona. .. . 253,076 229,891 636,479 
West Virginia, . 351,344 479,331] 1,063,725 a — —_——_——_———_ 
North Carolina. 834,561 710,525) 2,215,962||Pacific 10,190,031) 7,542,658|-23,052,367 
South Carolina. 257,714 318,813 845,077 
Georgia....... 866,500 648,794) 2,109,535||Total states.. .| 80,518,101) 72,609,514|201,099,529 
Florida........ 733,733) 1,138,793] 2,641,501 
Alabama...... 504,921 523,932 1,491,290||Alaska........ 37,548 61,981 140,382 
Mississippi... . 310,929 291,842 953,102||Canal Zone.... 1,563 1,735 81 
Louisiana,..... 649,323 829,327) 2,239,211|/|Guam,........ 4,183}, mtaate males 22,774 
PR EXOS Sg era vsts's 3,288,967| 2,545,223] 8,973,026)|/Hawali........ 184,418 134,357 406,051 
Arkansas...... 313,169 314,469 944,638]|Puerto Rico... . 172,172 60,449 279,544 
Kentucky. . 685,218 705,367| - 1,863,129||Samoa........ 47 916 1,235 
Tennessee.... 979,049 746,665) 2,428,484]! Virgin Islands. . 2,123 3,514 6,976 
Southern..... 10,723,882) 10,118,784| 30,158,749 Reins posses- east 
sions....... 402,054 262,952 878,777 
po eagzoie] Senn aze ggg esl US idl ae one 
ndiana....... 158, ,856, 8; ; possessions. 20,155! 72,872,466|201,978,297 
Hllinols. ...... 4,580,613] 6,340,488) 14,794,061 MEERA as 
chigan.,,.... ’ ’ A , ,019,379 *Investment figures above are for U. S. Govern- 
Wisconsin. ....| 1,189,168) 1,549,082] 3,566,430||ment securities, direct and guaranteed obligations. 
Minnesota.....| 1,380,522) 1,261,641} 3,541,204||Other investment totals follow: obligations of 
WOW Neca «les 964,331) 1,012,778] 2,646,037||States and political subdivisions, $11,283,010,000; 
Missourl...... 1,883,856] 1,795,111) 5,134,842|lother eel notes and debentures, $6,322,351,000; 
mee corporate s = 
Middle West’n| 16,801,629| 20,664,237| 50,153,895||cero SoTL Gee are Cuoeks. OF Wedarat itis 


serve banks, $847,283,000. 


Annual Fire Losses in the United States 
Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters. Up to 1916 figures from Journal of Commerce 
Year Loss 


Loss Year Loss Year | Loss 

$214,003,300 $495,406,012//1932.......|$400,859,554||1943. . | 

217,004,575 506,541,001|/1933.......) 271,453,189||1944. - | ¥233:900-000 
2053538 Ssaea tsa] tnng ooo] Hee ag8 oo] AER 
221°439,350 59,418,184||1936.. 7.27] 266;650:440||1947..°7 27" 7,860'000 
172,033,200 561,980,751||1937.. 1.77. ,959,423//1948 021s: 715,074,000 
258,377,952 5 oie 472,933,969||1938..... 12 8,477,944|1949.. 227! -| 651,534,000 
289,535,050 : 464,607,102//1939,.....°| 275,102,119||1950....... ‘909;000 
353,878,876 : 459,445,778||1940..... 1: 285.878.6977 ||1951....... 730,084,000 
320,540,399 i 501,980.624|/1941.. 2121" 303,895,000||1952... 1... 815,134,000 
447,886,677 : .| 451:643.866||1942. |. 1. 314,295,000|11953..... |. | 903°400;000 

Fires cost annually in the United States over 10,000 human lives, 


Ty <td 
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Bank Clearings in Chief United States. Cities 


: Source: Except as to Los les, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, N. Y. 
Wr. (Cal.)| New York; Phila. Chicago Boston Los Ang. | San esta Detroit | Kan. City 


$1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 ay 
§ Ae variety § Be. 


$1,000 
1925.... .|283,619.245 


vf 1 
Sante 308, 51,102,000] 40,674,983] 25,348,336] 26,504,731) 21,9 
».../431,774,527| 55,433,000) 44,780,177] 28,334,780] 31,189,306] 27,350,364] 26,622, 
- 461,724,036) 56,635,000) 45,067,442] 28,594,904 26,768,895| 28,371,736] 18,446,675 
. . 470,289,300! 55,662,000) 47,999,804 29,772,933] 34,980,220] 27,282,107| 32,254,705! 18,280,089 


Yr. (Cal.)|Pittsb’rgh) Cleveland) St. Louis | Minneap. |Baltimore| Cincin. Fe Orleans, Louisville 
2S Ae felch AS al pee ans | Ea more 


22,855,273) 16,707,120 
357| 18,041,547 


: $1,000 1,000 1,000 000 1.000 
1925.....| 8,856,572) 900-668 030,977 4,462,950) 8,852,304 700.955 


1935.....| 5,245,718; 3,417,055 044,73 2,910.637| 2.466.319 434, 1,295,116 
1 .-| _%,074,775| 5.734,407| 4,822,016] 3,787,088) 4,201,985] 3,245,329) 2,149,775] 1, 1 
1 978, 11,529,428! 9,723,815] 8,196,279] 8,315,468| 6.305,149] 4.664,880| 4,027.814 
| 16,782,419) 17,683,829] 14,896,444) 14,113,814) 12,154,904] 9,928,712) 6,870,927} 6,934,397 
| 18,483,613; 21,580,726] 15,994,413] 15,842,561| 13,645,516) 11,054,996) 7,435,698] 7,578,316 

89 2 18) 16,019,484) 15,940, 4 327, 7,89: 927, 


1952 . ,094,0 ,019, 920} 14,280,097) 11, 462 8,706 00 
1953..... 24,207,950] 17,293,908! 16,411,560! 15,407,346! 12,523,539! 8,317,963| 8,564,086 


19,189,227 
19,933,159 


Bank Suspensions 
Source: Federal Reserve System. The figures for bank suspensions represent banks which, during 


the periods shown, closed temporarily or permanently on account of financial difficulties; does ni 


ot 
include banks whose deposit liabilities were assumed by other banks at the time of closing (in 
some instances with the aid of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation loans). 


Suspen- Suspen- Suspen- 
Year sions Deposits Year sions Deposits fe Year sions Deposits 

669 199,329,000]|1936 44 11,306,000}|1945..... WRONG |}. sue vrainnele oe 

499 142,580,000/|1937 59 19,723,000}/1946..... INONG': |e sonia oe sete 

659 230,643,000] /1938. . 55 3,012,000||1947..... 167,000 
1,352 853,363,000]/1939. . 42 34,998,000 Seaaiaterct eee 
2,294 |1, ,669,000)/1940 22 5.943.000 2,443,000 
1,456 715.626.000]/1941 8 3,726,000 42,000 

.| 4004 |3,598,975,000|/1942 9 1,702,000 3,113,000 
i 57 36,937,000)/1943 7 4 6,223,000 1,414,000 
: 34 10,015,000}/1944. 1 405,000 44,412,000 


*Figures for 1933 comprise 628 banks with deposits of $360,413,000 suspended before or after the 
banking holiday (the holiday began March 6 and closed March 15) or placed in receivership during the 
holiday; 2,124 banks with deposits of $2,520,391,000 which were not licensed following the banking 
holiday and were placed in liquidation or receivership; and 1,252 banks with deposits of $718,171,000 
which had not been licensed by June 30, 1933. 


Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
(Millions of dollars; at par of exchange.) 


Ne- |Swit-/ eAr- 

| Unit. |France| Ger- |ther-;| zer- |Spain| U.S. | Italy| Bel- |Can-| gen-| Ja- | In- 
December, U. S.| King.} ma’y/jlands| land S.R. gium| ada | tina | pan | dia 

718 470 | 249 | 279 | 191 | 110 

1,648 | 735 | 839 | 270 | 611 |} 189 

1 144 | 609 | 214 

1 734 | 144 

1 735 | 161 

1 734 | 230 

1 | 1,777 | 29 | 500 /1,158°) 105 |.....| 24 |..... 300 

1 716 | 361 

1 735 | 543 

1 597 | 294 

1 624 | 408 

ane ae 698 | 496 

1 587 | 590 

1 621 | 850 

1 706 | 896 

1 776 | 996 


ld Reseryes in other countries (in millions of dollars)—Brazil 321; Chile 42; Cuba 186; Den- 
ee ae Reype 144: Indonesia 145; Iran 137; Mexico 158; New Zealand 33; Norway 52; Peru 36; 
South Africa 176; Sweden 218; Turkey 143; Uruguay 227; Venezuela 373; Bank for International 
Settlements 193. 


United States Foreign Exchange Rates 


terl. oted in dollars and cents; all others quoted in cents and decimals 
Currencies based on § ne a a cent. (Gold rate $35 per ounce.) 


Country and par Dec. 1, 1954 


eee d 2.78-11/32 | Australia ($2.24 on Sate 
Britain ($2.80 per pound)......2.78- ustralia 24, Der Pound) Ok Gew. onamenee 2.2276 
Brigitinn (50 fcaras to the pola Spain's $0036 | Candda (Bree)... .).0 Sods; scm elas 103.187 
Denmark (14.45¢ per krone).............- 14,52 New Zealand ($2.80 per pound)......... 2.78-19/32 
France (350 francs per dollar)............. 0.285g | South Africa ($2.80 per pound)........ 2.78-19/32 
Germany (Fed. Republic) 4.2 marks to Far East 
the dollar. Hong Kong (17.5¢ per Hong Kong dollar) 17.45 
Wheat eCGLICIRI) yc. -)<im\einisiae starme vie voit) ruler 23.84 India (Calcutta) (21.00c per rupee)....... 20.9 
(DMoj ib. (Cap-: ACC)... 0k hee 23.07 | Pakistan (Karachi) (30.225¢ per rupee).. 30.15 
Holland (3.77 to 3.83 guilders per dollar) 26.33 Latin America 
Italy (average closing rate for lire for the Argentina (14.20 pesos per dollar) (Free) 1.25 
dollar in Milan and Rome)............. 624.90 Brazil (5.40541c per cruzeiro) (official) .. 5.44 
Norway (14.00 cents per krone).......... 14.03 Colombia (40 cents per peso) (official) .... 40.00 
Portugal (28.75 escudos per, doilar)...... 3.50 Mexico (12.5 pesos per dollar)............ 8.00 
Soain (Free peseta)... 20... ieee eee 2.36 Peru (parity altered Nov. 14, 1949) (Free) 5.28 
Sweden (19.33 cents per krona)......... 19.36 Uruguay (52.63c per peso) (Free)........ 31.00 


Switzerland (4.37 francs per dollar)..... 23.34 Venezuela (29.85¢ per bolivar)............ 30.05 


‘ 


ee 
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764 Finance—Individual Savings; Business Indexes; Failures 
Savings by Individuals in the United States 

s 


ource: Securities and Exchange Commission 
Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals. 
(Billions of dollars) : 


1 

Type of saving! 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 Pepa 
1. Currency and bank deposits... 19.1} 10.6 2.0|— 1.8)- 1.5 3.6 6.0) cm | 4.7|— 2.2 
Z. Savings ‘and loan sesoutaiéas 1.1 1,2 1.2 1.2 1.5 1.5 2.1 3.1 3.7 an 

35 8.6 7.0 ve 7.3 6.1 5.0 8.3 9.3 8.3 2. 
3.5 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.9 4.0 4.9 Bol 14 
5.1 3.6 3.5 3.6 2.3 11 4.2 4.4 3.2 0.6 
4, 9.4 0.9 3.5 3.2 3.0 2.0 2.6 4,2 6.2 2.3 
a, U.S. savings bonds........ 6.8 0.9 1.8 21 1.5 0.6|— 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.2 
b. Other U. 8S. Government’. . . 3.6|— 0.4 0.5|— 1.5/— 0.1/— 0.6)— 0.6|— 0.7 1.0 0.7 
¢. State and local government..|— 0.2}— 0.2 0.4 11 0.6 0.7 0.4 0.9 1.8 0.6 
d. Corporate and other....... —- 09 0.6 0.8 1.5 1.0 1.4 3.2 3.7 3.0 0.8 
5. Liquidation of mortgage debt?...|— 0.2)|— 3.6|— 4.5)— 4.6)— 3.9|— 7.2|— 6.5)/— 6.3) — 6.7; -— 1.3 

6. Liquidation of debt not elsewhere 

CIEV Thi (4 Lee ae — 0.5/— 2.3}— 2.7)/— 2.3)}— 2.4)— 3.2|— 0.5)—_3.8)—_2.8 1.5 
7. Total liquid saving. .-| 37.4| 13.7 6.7 3.0 2.9 1.8} 11.8) 13.6) 13.4 3.3 
8. Nonfarm dwellings®............ 1.2 4.1 6.2 8.5 8.1} 12.6] 11.5} 11.6). 12.3 2.6 
9. Other durable consumers’ goods? . 8.5| 16.6] 21.4} 22.9] 23.8} 29.2) 27.3] 26.7) 30.1 6.3 
10. Total Gross Savings (7+8+9).! 47. 34.5! 34.2! 34.3] 34.8! 43.61 50.61 51.8! 55.81 12.1 


1{neludes unincorporated business saving of the types specified. 

2After deducting change in bank loans made for the purpose of purchasing or carrying securities. 

3Includes Armed Forces Leave bonds. 

4Mortgage debt to institutions on one- to four-family nonfarm dwellings. 

SLargely attributable to purchases of automobiles and other durable consumers’ goods, although 
including some debt arising from purchases of consumption goods. The other segments of individuals’ 
debt. have been allocated to the assets to which they pertain, viz., saving in insurance and securities. 

6Construction of one- to four-family nonfarm dwellings less net acquisition of properties by non- 
individuals; also includes a small amount of construction of nonprofit institutions. 

7Consumer expenditures on durable goods as estimated by the Department of Commerce. 


U. S. Business Indexes 
Source: Federal Reserve Board 2 
Constr’tion con- 


Industrial production | tracts awarded Employ- & 
(physical volume) (value) ment ® 3 
wig: 1947-49—100 1947-49—100 1947-49100 | @ |, 3 os 
a rrr a ot “i bry 
x Manuf. | 3 $ = Al 
Manu- Production 5 7) a 
Year factures = @ | Workers | cS |4oSi we oh 
& 5 —| am | 855! ES | of 
2 2) age “ll |ealll 2 | 3s 
: 1/2) $/5,| 2 | ee [zeal ed | 3s 
oO ic < S 10 aE © Mola Bs ay br) 3 
2/3] 8] |85| 88) & | 8s [Sos] ss | se 
o| = |e | & |] 4 [ae | ek] a | ae Ass] oS | Ba 
53 34 18 45 | 62.2] 69.0) 37.1) 98 
59 | 66 | 75 | 59 | 65.5] 64.2] 32.1] 110 36 78:0 ae 
59 49 30 67.0] 59.5] 28.3] 99 35 1.4) 56.1 
55 2 13 25 | 61.6} 58.8) 23.5] 69 29 | 58.7) 52.0 
76 4 43 44 | 73.6] 71.2) 34.0) 83 37 | 59.9) 51.1 
81 66 54 74 | 83.1) 87.9] 49.3] 98 44 | 62.9) 56.8 
84 89 49 | 116 | 91.2/103.9) 72.2] 104 50 | 69.7| 64.2 
87 37 24 45 | 96.6)121.4) 99.0) 104 56 | 74.0] 67.0 
93 22 10 30 | 95.3/118.1/102.8] 1 62 | 75.2] 67.6 
92 36 16 50 | 92.1/104.0! 87.8] 102 70 | 76.9| 68.8 
91 82 87 79 | 95.1) 97.9] 81.2 90 | 83.4] 78.7 
100 84 86 83 | 99.4/103.4| 97.7] 108 98 | 95.5] 96.4 
106 | 102 98 | 105 |101.5)102.8/105.1] 104 | 104 |102.8|104.4 
94 113 | 116-| 111 9.1) 93.8| 97.2} 88 98 101. 99.2 
105 | 159 | 185 | 142 |102.3) 99.6]111.7] 97 | 105 |102.8]103.1 
115 171 | 170 | 172 |108.2)106.4/129.8] 101 | 109 |111.0\114.8 
114 183 |. 183 | 183 °}110.5}106.3}136.6| 95 | 110 |113.5|111.6 
116 192 | 178 | 201 1113.6|112.0\151.6| 96 | 112 |114.41110.1 


Commercial and Industrial Failures in the United States 
he Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.: data do not include banks 


Year Number | Liabilities Year Number | Liabilities Year Number | Liabilities 
($1,000) 
9,490 | 183,253 1,129 Oi ee 
12/836 | 246,505 3;474 | 204°612 
1 168,204 250 | 234'620 
14.768 -| 182,520 9,246 | 308/109 
31619 | 166,684 162 | 248'283 
11,848 | 136/104 8,058 | 259547 
3.221 14399 RSs Ber 153 
1,222 31,660 Babich "yes? 
809 30,225 


A business failure, as defined for this record, |} as businesses making v 
oecurs when a commercial or industrial enterprise | creditors out of court. eOuinpectonian Geman 
is involved in a court proceeding or a voluntary | With the bankruptcy reports of the Attorney Gen- 
action which is likely to end in loss to creditors. | €T@1 of the United States is not possible. The lat- 
Specifically, the Dun & Bradstreet record of fail- nee ae complete coverage. of all types of cases, in- 
ures includes discontinuances following assign- | °% “ ais farmers, employees, professional men 
ment, voluntary or involuntary petition «in etnded ra ne in business, all of which are ex- 
bankruptcy, attachment, execution, foreclosure, ! visions wore oa é& Bradstreet statistics. Re- 
ete.; voluntary withdrawals from business with | in 1933 aed 1939 : in the lecetficetee aes 
known loss to creditors; also enterprises involved | ures are given—the igins aoe: renee 
in court action, such as receivership, and since | comparison with oF ginal denoted as ‘‘A’”’ for 
June, 1943, reorganization, or arrangement, which! denoted as ‘‘B’? cy Sabicea emits 
may or may not lead to discontinuance; as well! years. or comparison with subsequent 


a Ly ial f “a 
’ 
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N. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 


ew York Stock Exchange 
Bonds Seats Stocks Bonds 


|—_——___—_———|| Year |-————————- } —_—____—_ 
High ; Low (Cal.) Shares Par Value 


Seats 
High | Low 
Dollars |Dollars 
60, 33,000 


Par Value 


138,981,000) 579,293,000) 47,500 ,500)}/1940.,. 207% 599, pe 1,669,438,000 ,000 7 
000| 85,000| 72;000||1941.:°| 170,603,671 |2,111,805, 35,000] 19,000 
000} 94,000) 65,000}/1942 125,685,298 |}2,311,479,250|} 30,000] 17,000 
700,000) 74,000) 38,000//1943. 278,741,765 /3,254,717,725| 48,000} 27,000 
115,000) 85,000/|1944...| 263,074,018 |2,694,704, 75,000} 40,000 
150,000} 99,000}/1945. . 77,563,575|2,261,985,110) 95,000] 49,000 
625,000 |525,000)| 1946. 63,709,312/1,364,174,150| 97,000} 61.000 
480.000)205,000}|1947...] 253.623,894] 1,075,541, 0,000} 50,000 
90, 51,000 we 2,218,965] 1,013,829,210 ,000 i 

,0U0} 70,000]| 1949. . 272,205,402 949, 49,000} 35.000 
,000} 65,000}/1950.. 24,799,621/1,112,425,170 000 i, 

i 134,000} 89,000)/1951. 443,504,076] 824,002,920) 68,000] 52,000 
85,000} 61,000}|1952...| 337,805,179] 772,875,640] 55,000 5 
70,000! 51,000111953..:| 354,851,325] 775,940,140] 60,000! 38, 


*Record high, 
As of the close of business Dec. 31, 1953, there were 1,530 stock issues, aggregating 2,926,585,311 
shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, .with a total market value of $117,257,208, 065. 


American Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: American Stock Exchange 


Seat price Seat price 
Yearly volumes ranges Yearly volumes ranges 
Date —————-}| Date | | 
Stocks Bonds High Low Stocks Bonds High Low 


1929. . .|476,140,375| $513,551,000 $254, 000} $150,000)/1943.,.| 71,374,283] $231,109,000} $ 8,500) $ 1,600 
1930. . .|222'270,065| 863,541,000| 225,000] 70,000||1944: : ‘| 71,061,783] 181,073,500] 16,000, 7,500 


1933. | ./100,916,602| 944'374,000| 50,000] 25,000|/1945. . : |143'309,392 167,333,000} 32,000] 12,000- 
60,050,69 17,000 1 
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1935. . | 75,747,764 |1,171,440,000} 33,000] 12;000||1947...| 72!376,027| °88;638,000| 25,000 13,500 
1937. . :|104;178, ro04 442,361,000} 35,000) 19,000)|1948... seonpaee 59,757,000} 23,000 apne 
49, 


1939...| 45,729,888] 444,497,000] 12,000 7,000)/1950., . }107,792,340| 47,549,000) 11,000 6,500 
1940. .:| 42'928'377| 303,902,000 7,250 6,900]|1951; : | /111/629'218] — 38/832'000| 15,500 9,500 
1941..:| 34,656,354] 249,705,000 2,600 1,000}/1952.. . {106,237,657 28,565,000] . 14,000} 12/000 
1942...| 22'301,852! 176,704,500 1,700 6,500/||1953, . . [102,378,937 32;114,800| _ 15,000! 10,100 


Change of name from New York Curb Exchange voted in October, 1952 effective on January 5, 1953. 


Bureau of the Mint 
Source: Bureau of the Mint 

The first United States Mint was established in | tic coins, acquires gold and silver bullion, safe- 
Philadelphia, Pa., then the nation’s capital, by the | guards the Government's holdings of monetary 
Act of April 2, 1792 which provided for goid, silver | metals, administers the issuance of ‘Treasury 
and copper coinage. Originally, supervision of the licenses for acquisition, possession and use of gold 
Mint was a function of the Secretary of State, but | for business purposes. ‘Other aati vicion include the 
it became (1799) an independent agency reporting refining of gold and silver, coinage for foreign 
directly to the President. When the Coinage Act | governments, manufacture of medals for the armed 
of 1873 was pasted, all mint and assay office ac- | services, manufacture of coinage dies and platinum 
tivities were placed under a newly organized — eae and special assays of bullion and 


in the artment of the Coi: production of ihe three United 
ecanary. i the” a be States Mints f for the calendar year 1953 is shown 
The Bureau of the Mint manufactures all domes- | in the statement below. 
COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES, BY MINTS, CALENDAR YEAR 1953 
a Phila- San Fran- Total Total 
Denomination delphia cisco Denver value pieces 
SILVER: f 
Half-dollars—regular........5 $1,398,460.00| $2,074,000.00/$10,450,200.00/$13,922,660.00 27,845,320 
easter ee corernenerestve 3 
Booker Vashington- 
4,001.50 54,010.00, 4,001.50 62,013.00 124,026 
satan is St oe ba 4,666,230.00| 3,504,000.00| 14,028,100.00| 22,198; 336; 00 88,793,320 
MESIAL yt stel tails ie si Otevarda =< e% 5,361,892.00| 3,918;000.00| 13,643,300.00| 22/923'192.00] 229;231,920 
Total silver............. 11,430,583.50| 9,550,010.00) 38,125,601.50 59,106,195.00 345,994,586 
Sea ectt Pieces: ........-.% 2,338,640.00 960,545.00] 2,993,930.00) 6,293,115.00 125,862,300 
One-cent pieces ».......... 2,568,838.00| 1,818,350.00} 7,005,150.00} 11,392,338.00} 1, 139;233,800 
Total minor............ 4,907,478.00| 2,778,895.00| 9,999,080.00| 17,685,453.00| 1,265,096.100 


Total domestic coinage. | 16,338,061.50) 12,328,905.00| 48,124,681.50] 76,791,648.00| 1,611,090, 686 


COINAGE EXECUTED FOR FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS (PIECES) 
Costa Rica, 14,330,000; Cuba, 171,840,000; Dominican Republic, 750,000; El Saivador, 13,664,000; 
Ethiopia, 38,589,000; Haiti, 4,500,000. Total, 193,673,000. 


United States Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts 


Source: Treasury Department 
Gross. Not reduced by appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, or 


ds of receipts. 
refune Internal Year Internal Year Internal 
(Fiscal)| Customs 


Revenue (Fiscal) Customs Revenue (Fiscal)| Customs Revenue 


pou 1949... |gga484-796 40, 30, OR 874 

208, 014]|1943.. ./324,290,778] 22, 1s, 88 999 
3 038. 690,028]|1944. . .|431,252,168| 41,684. 987, 330 -|432. $50. 329 38, 488 807, 109 
4 303, 739; aa tS eee 8. Bore rt oe 333, re 1831 550,696,379|65,634,894.258 
7,361.674,982||1947.. .|494, Ore 260|39,379.408,695 1953(p i638. 419, B82 70, 170, 973, 876 


es 


-{348, 
0,013 
coe see iy 427!12, 908, 117,888]11948, . .'421,723,028!41, '853,485,252111954 


Pp, Preliminary. 


ding those revised by Public Law 324, ‘approved far. 
Taxes, Revised Liquor taxes: = “ a, 
admissions .......... MN Are termes & See page 646 Distilled spirits... .......$10.50 ger 


“Incl 


* 


EPistole, Fevolvers. ....-.....--/ 202-22 eeee ee Champagnes, sparkling wines, 


Bptreiriperators™ euch bia. sons) os ae eee liqueurs and cordials: 
PONTING LOOdS 2. oie ees eaten wees == 10% _ Champagne or sparkling wine. .17¢ each 4 pint 
' Telephone calls, all .......:..-..----++-+-+-- 10% Artifisially carbonated wine....12c each }4 pint 
_ Travel tickets, berths, seats...........-..--. 10% Liqueurs and cordials..... ...12¢ each ¥% pint 
em Taxes, Temporary F Beer and fermented liquors: 
a5B 1, htha, gasoline for vehicle pro- (Beer, ale, porter, etc., containing 
ears ett em 1955, then 1.5¢ gal. 1% or more of alcohol).........-- $9 per barrel 
Ak: Taxes, Unchanged Tobacco, cigarettes, snuff........ 10c per. Ib. 
5 = Wagering Taxes—10% of the amount of the 
B Billiards, per table .....<..5...+.+-....--++5. $20 wager: ae an cemanatiorat tax of $50 per year on 
Bee “Bowling, per alley 2.2... ....0 0.62000 05 oe nesses $20} each person liable for the tax or acting for a 
+ Dues, membership fees.................-..-. 20% | person liable for the tax. 
x = . e e J 
Consumer Credit Statisties Fe 
Source: Federal Reserve System (Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars) 
a F Installment credit : Noninstalment credit 
Cy % ae 
= I Tae !e ' 
= End of year 3 58 as g mt z3 3 
n 
peimionth | Oct Ex Set * ES EI es on™ $3 oT 
= oo o2o Se ge os me a Ft) 

; é se | 368) 983) 53 | 5 | Se | £2 | be 
~ <8 | 626 | mES | aS B ae 58 ag 
eye 5,514 | 2,071 | 1,827 371 | 1,245 | 2,82 800 | 1,471 

- 6,085 2,458 1,929 376 1,322 3,087 845 1,645 597 
Be 3,166 742 1,195 255 974 2,817 713 1,444 660 
o's 2,136 355 819 130 832 2,765 613 1,440 712 

2,176 397 791 119 869 2,935 624 1,517 794 
2,462 455 816 1 1,009 3,203 746 1,612 845 
4,172 981 1,290 405 1,496 4,212 1,122 2,076 1,014 
6,69. 1,924 2,143 18 1,910 4,875 1,356 2,353 166 
8,968 3,054 2,842 843 2,229 5,44 1,445 2,713 1,285 
11,516 4,699 3,486 887 2,444 5,588 1,532 2,680 1,376 
14,490 6,342 4,337 1 ,805 6,323 1,821 3,006 1,496 
14,837 6,242 4,270 Hg 3,235 6,631 1,934 3,096 1,601 
18,68: 09: 5,328 1,4 . 3,851 7,143 2,094 3,342 1,707 
21,807 10,289 5,605 1,6 4,307 7,089 2,127 3,249. ,713 
21,444 | 10,084 5,495 1,587 4,278 6,681 2,083 2,893 1,705 
21,151 9,915 5,377 1,570 4,289 6,327 2,054 2,550 1,723 
20,900 ,800 5,220 »054 4,326 6,251 2,073 2,438 1,740 
20,909 9,798 5,188 1,554 | 4,369 6,421 2,105 2,566 1,750 - 
20,932 9,838 5,142 1,565 4,387 6,588 2,181 2,639 1,768 . 


‘ includes all consumer instalment credit extended for the purpose of purchasing automobiles and 
; other consumer goods and secured isk the items purchased, whether held by retail outlets or financial 
et institutions. Includes credit on purchases by individuals of automobiles or other consumer goods that 
‘Cae may be used in part for business. 
“Includes only repair and modernization loans/held by financial institutions; such loans held by 

retail outlets are included in ‘‘other consumer goods paper.’’ 


j Department Store Sales, Stock and Index Numbers 
— Source: Federal Reserve System 

i 2 Index numbers 

. Sales Stocks Outstanding| Receipts | New Orders| 1947-49—1003 
ri Yearor month | (total for (end of orders (end (total for (total for |—— —_—___ 
“ month)! month)! of month)! | month)? month)2 Sales | Stocks 

1947 average. . .| $365,000,000} $887,000,000| $588,000,000] $366,000,000| $364,000,000 98 93 

1948 average...| 381,000, 979,000,000 494,000,000 ,000,000} 363,000,000) 104 107 

2 1949 average. 361,000,000} 925,000,000 373,000,000] 358,000,000] 358,000,000 98 100 

. 1950 average 376,000,000] 1,012,000,000 495,000,000} 391,000,000} 401,000,000} 105 | 109 

1951 average 391,000,000] 1,202,000,000 460,000,000} 390,000,000} 379,000,000} 109 129 

: 1952 average. ..| 397,000,000] 1,097,000,000 435,000,000) 397,000,000} 401,000,000) 110 118 

; 1953 average...| 402,000,000]1,157,000,000 421,000,000} 403,000,000}. 379,000,C00| 112 | 126 

1954 Jan....... 310,000,000|1,010,000,000 370,000,000} 278,000, 360,000,000 83 108 

Feb 299,000,000] 1,075,000,000 403,000,000} 364,000,000} 397,000,000 86 114 

Mar ion awe 351,000,000}1,176,000,000 343,000,000) 452,000,000) 392,000,000} 89 126 

Apr.......| 402,000,000) 1,183,000,000 279,000,000} 409,000,000] 345,000,000] 110 126 

IWEAY is crete 372,000,000}1,161,000,000 247,000,000] 350,000,000] 318,000,000} 106 126 

oH June...... 378,000,000] 1,067,000,000 386,000,000] 284,000,000} 423,000,000) 106 116 

: ___ July (prel.)| 306,000,000} 1,041,000,000 467,000,000} 280,000,000] 361,000,000 88 115 


_ These are the actual dollar amounts reported by a group of department stores located in various 
cities throughout the country. 


*Receipts of goods are derived from reported figures on sales of stocks. New orders are der 
from receipts and reported figures on outstanding orders. derived 


*Based on retail value figures. Sales are the average per trading day and stocks are as of t 
a of the month or the annual average. Monthly figures are without seasonal adjustment. ee 


=" 


Peiistilied spirits). .----.-$10.50 per wine gallon 
Geet Still wines (incl vermouth and “ 
sehold appliances artificial or imitation wines) s 7 
@lry 3-2. Sota hae SS SOE ee a Not over 14% alcohol... 17 per wine gallon 
‘ _ Lugeage,, handbags, billfolds...............-. 10% Not over 21% alcohol... 67¢ per wine gallon — 
_ Mechanical pens, lighters- Mme he -nneee ner 10% Not over 24% alcohol... $2.25 per wine gallon 


the ne apes eh eg = aan cen 


1 


rketing and 


 Amarketing s 
Into the channels of trade. 


~ >] Net 
Associ- | Mem- busi- 


ations | bership 


State 


O. 
NOVA Si. civice lus ciale 
13 41,507 25,676||New Hampshire...... 
115 ,06 69,920]|New Jersey.......... 
470| 126,705) 843,038]|New Mexico......... 
118 5,048) 166,274|/|New York........... 
29| 17,814 ,082||North Carolina. . . 
15} 17,197) 20,141]/North Dakota 
SE Pees anil aoctitayenss Ohio...... 
7 4,939||Oregon..... 
Pere ee Oe 109} 61,448] 142,742||Pennsylvania........ 
See ta. SOR 582] 597,841} 661,181||Rhode Island........ 
MENGIANGS 5 oo. 0:29 oo 156] 371,815) 360,672||South Carolina....... 
LOY a eeeeees eae 718, 398,618) 540,656||South Dakota...... 
PEP ASONSAS. 06. ee ees 360} 173,051) 280,264)|/Tennessee........... 
Kentucky. .......... 80} 374,814) 130,211]|Texas............... 
Louisiana........... 58} 22,62 35,861)/Utah..... 5.2... eee 
Maine......... 25| 22,490) 46,259|/Vermont............ 
Maryland 59 79,310 85,362|| Virginia 
Massachusett: 45 4,068; 66,815||Washington 
Michigan. . 238] 186,562) 261,454||West Virginia 
Minnesota. 1,334] 582,853} 641,890||Wisconsin.... 
ee 132, ,091|. 114,807||Wyoming 
Missouri............ 291} 430,058} 309,784 PaeceR ES Py Ae 
Montana...........- 181) 57,210) 99,549 
Nebraska............ 415) 218,543! 281,647|| Total............. 10,166!7,363,12919,442,712 


Ai Se ae 4 eee 
Mark ; Purchasing Cooperatives in the U. S. 
_ Source: Farmer Cooperative Service (Marketing Season, 1951-52) ; 


eason includes the period during which the farm 
Marketing seasons overlap, 


Value 


products of a specified year are moved 


Net | 
Mem- busi- 
bership 


Associ- 
ations 


State 


* After adjusting the gross dollar volume for duplication arising from transactions between cooperatives 
the net business approximately represents the value at the level at which the farmer does business with 


his cooperatives. It does not include wholesaie bus 
operatives or terminal market sales performed for 1 


United States Life Insurance Purchases, Ownership and Assets 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
Source: Spectator Year Book, Life Insurance Agency Management Association 
and Institute of Life Insurance. 


iness of farm supply cooperatives with other co- 
ocal associations. 


In millions of dollars. 


Purchases of life insurance 


irdi- Indus- Ordi- Indus- Assets 
pres ep Group trial Total nary Group trial Total 

et 9,440 1,070 3,120 13,630 52,910 4,247 12,318 69,475 11,538 
1930. : 10,750 1,390 3,960 16,100 78,622 9,828 7,963 | 106,413 18,880 

1935 128 760 4,010 12/000 70,710 10,283 17,471 98,464 21 
1940. 6,762 723 3,350 10,835 79,423 5,256 20,866 | 115,545 30,802 
1945. 9,97 1,295 3,430 14,702 101,924 22,387 27,677 | 151,988 44,797 
1948 15,353 3,165 4,6 23,118 || 132,048 38,419 30,827 | 201,294 512 
1949. 15,272 3'326,| 4,930 | 23,528 || 139,57 42/350 | 31,983 | 213,805 | 59/630 
1950. 18,067 6,907 402 30,376 149,791 50,962 33,337 34,090 64,020 
1951. 19,060 4,552 5,461 29,073 160,185 58,122 34,833 | 253,140 68,278 
1952 21,788 6,168 5,987 33,943 172,259 67,884 36,448 | 276,591 73,375 
1953 307 7,675 6,5 39,488 186,710 79,768 37,781 | 304,259 78,533 
1954 (Prel.)| 26,900 14,100 6,600 47,600 || 201,000 99,000 39,000 | 339,000 84,000 


Value and Weight of Gold 


Director of the Mint 


F Source: 


The unit in weighing gold is the troy ounce. An 
ounce of fine gold means an ounce of pure gold. 
[he President proclaimed (Jan. 31, 1934) the 
United States gold dollar-to be 15 5/21 grains of 
gold, nine-tenths fine, which is equivalent to $35 
per fine troy ounce; the previous value of gold was 
$20.67 per fine ounce, based on the dollar of 25.8 
grains of gold nine-tenths fine. wee ings are made 
fm troy ounces and decimals thereof. Jewelers use 
the penny-weight —nd grain. The troy pound never 
is used.. The grain is the same in both troy and 
avoirdupois measure but the ounce and the pound 
are not the same. The troy ounce contains 480 
grains and the troy pound 5,760 grains, there being 


= 


Years in Which a Given Amount Will Double at Interest 


At Compound Interest 


Insurance in force 


12 ounces to the pound, The avoirdupois ounce con- 
tains 43742 grains and the avoirdupois pound 
contains 7,000 grains; there being 16 ounces to the 
pound. The troy ounce is about one-tenth heavier 
than the avoirdupois ounce. 

A 14.2 inch cube of gold weighs a ton. 

U. S. Government gold weighs approximately 
22,000 tons valued at $22 billion and is held at the 
Mint Institutions, which are the*Mints at Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco and Denver, the U..S. 
Assay Offices at New York and Seattle, and the 
Gold Bullion Depository at Fort Knox, Ky. 

The Government’s silver is stored at the Mints, 
caer eevee and at the Depository at West Point, 

ew York. 


At Compound Interest 


a Suaded| -Co R simpte | © euaded/\ G 
imple Com- unde m= ate mple om- | pounde om- 

ag iacetest pounded T senaia unded Interest | pounded| Semi- unded 

Yearly | Annually| Quarterly Yearly | Annually Ouartects 
Years. Years. ears Yea: Years. Yea Years, Years. | 
a | 00. 69.660 69.487 69.237 6 16.67 11.896 11.725 11.639 5 
1% 66.66 46,556 46.382 46.297 6% 15.38 11.007 10.836 10.750 { 
2 50.00 35.003 83 34.743 7 14.29 10.245 10.074 9.966 i 
2% 40.00 28.071 27.899 27.748 7% 13.33 9.584 9.414 9.328 { 
3 33.33 23.450 23.278 23.191 8 12.50 9.006 8.837 8.751 ; 
3% 28.57 20.149 19.977 19.890 8, 11.76 8.497 8.327 8.241 ; 
4 5.00 17.673 17.501 17.415 9 11.11 8.043 7.874 7.788 , 
4 22.22 15.747 15.576 15.490 9K 10.52 7.638 7.468 7.383 ; 
5 20.00 14,207 ~| 14:035 13.949 10 10.00 7.273 7.103 7,018 { 
5%! 18,18 12.942 12.775 12.689 12 8.34 6.116 5.948 5,862 i 


768 
Price Support By 


Source: Commodity Credit Corp., U. S. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation was created 
Oct. 17, 1933, pursuant to Executive Order and 
became a part of the Department of Agriculture, 
1939. It is authorized to engage in buying, selling, 
lending and related activities in agricultural com- 
modities, with the object of supporting farm prices. 
The 82nd Congress, 1st Session, provided that 
price support should be at 90.percent of parity 
for basic agricultural commodities and 75 to 90 
percent for all other agricultural commodities for 
the 1953 and 1954 crops. 

The 81st Congress, Second Session, increased 
the borrowing power of CCC from $4,750,000,000 
to $6,750,000,000, and the 83rd Congress increased 
the borrowing power to $8,500,000,000. The act 
provided that future international trade agree- 
ments must take into consideration the right of 
the U. S. to place import fees or quotas on agricul- 
tural commodties in order to prevent disruption 
of domestic farm programs. 

Since Nov. 2, 1953, the CCC has been a part 
of the Commodity Stabilization Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the administrator of the 
latter also being Executive Vice President of the 
ccc. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1954, the 
total dollar volume of price support extended on 
1953 crops amounted to $4,306,000,000. This com- 
pared with $2,865,300,000 on 1952 crops and ex- 
ceeded the previous all-time high of $3,443,600,000 
which was extended on the 1948 crops. 


LOAN TRANSACTIONS 
New Loans Made Fiscal Year 1954 


United States—Price Support 


U. S. Government 
sity rs Agriculture 


‘RAM RESULTS ; 
2S through June 30, 1954 


Pri ae ¢@ram* 
su: rt 
Basic commodi eseeier Loss ‘$198, 106,919 
ignated non! i¢ com- 
Speditied ot" oe eee 838,992,794 
Other nonbasic commodities. . Loss 492,514,250 
Total price support. = 1,529,613,963 
Supply program........ = 306,768,308 
oe ee .Gain 50,332,445 
Commodity export program. . Loss 39,834,721 
Emergency feed program... ..Loss 41,332,837 
Storage facilities program ....Loss 11,805,095 
Accounts and notes receib- 
= De fet Seat i ease -Loss * 2,353,307 
ot: exc ing W: me 
~ shear costs) SA Gain 261,774,793 
yart consujer 
poor eee ee Sa a .... Loss 2,102,095, 187 
Grand totals.3 - > 552. + aan: Loss $3,369,934,357 


*Under the basic commodities of the Price 
Support Program the Corporation reflects a loss 
of $166,466,394 on wheat, $151,413,187 on corn, 
$116,008,217 on peanuts, and a gain of $266/422,709 
on cotton. On nonbasic commodities the loss was 
$478,114,941 on Irish potatoes, and $189,619,813 
on eggs. These two commodities are not currently 
being supported. Other major losses were $267,- 
238,427 on milk and butterfat and $92,695,260 on 
wool. These commodities are under mandatory 
support by present legislation. 

PRICE SUPPORT LOANS OUTSTANDING 

As of June 30, 1954 


New loans made 


Commodity a Loans 
No. Amount Commodity (gross) 
Basic commodities: Basic commodities: 
AOD e ite aitrey che sere 298,938} $591,864,695 GOri 25808 saeco ore ae aes $640,506,169 
Cotton, upland......... 4,172,230) 1,132,016,127 Cotton, upland... ..............| 1,133,720,660 
Cotton, extra long staple. 23,847 23,293,670 Cotton, extra long staple......... 23,292,893 
PORDAULS Os Bs kd a laauals ales 9 48,501,753 PCANUS: 2 or ee ee eee ,125,8 
eee ee 1,109 8,951,553 Rice?) Re sree Fr Res Be ERE SARS x 1,379,440 
MODRUGOD cits holes ae 8 an 18 118,430,504 TODRCHO FR. Ss on ae ce hn ens 254,242,481 
POM re koe. Sere ae 588,627| 1,063,754,771 FDOGG. where ae CoN ony ch eige SS 198,012,013 
TAI ane 2,986,813,073 Totals 2 hoe Soa es 2,255,279,520 
Designated Nonbasic 
commodities: 
BIDHOUNE oe ccs. vats, co 132 338,408 || Designatednonbasiccommodities: 
Tung oil 1,016 7,855,372 ONey hah. ok Se i ee 16,884 
Woo! 3,647 29,982,475 Tung Osan ie: Sones 7,853,329 
Wool. . Ses. Scns -aieteeer els cleans 11,292,518 
Total 38,176,255 _— 
Other nonbasic Total) i occa sen ene 19,162,731 
commodities: 
BRT IGY cteien alti ia cis. a.00 34,483 49,303,007 
Beans, dry edible....... 10,878 27,110,976 || Other nonbasic commodities: 
Cottonseed............ 1 71,688 Barley «ic. fiana oP en ae eee 22,366,359 
Blaxseed... .. 2. cc cae ule 57,906 57,245,063 Beans, dry edible... 306 
Grain sorghum......... 32,660 57,326,972 YES CE Ree ir emcee A ach, 11,290,604 
Naval stores: Grain‘sorghumis; <2 2.000. 5. <an 1,773,814 

ROSIN (jal saraivinisi© viele sivas emmrieie 3,803,572 Naval Stores: 

DUTPEN TNE... laauc shire dhtadu teats 730,829 (11h rE See tene ses ys ere, ci 2,707,314 
OT i Sim en darree 44,713 37,182,787 TULpenunes, ec nee eee 368,270 
POUVOSON es. Clem as susiove * *12,353 UB Sse «<n ehp aie ple Meas eee eceme ote 19,741,640 
USO rie wre) inthe oo 8,354 5,931,681 hs aes AUP eae pt org Boe san ee le 3, x 
Seeds, hay and pasture. . *28 *68,856 Seeds, winter cover crop......... 30,079 
Seeds, winter cover crops 2,036 1,995,313 Soybeans: : ster. ahah acuea oe 525,077 
BOY DCATS. 0c ch cae cs 60,607 76,228,273 —<—————— 

Re Total: >... Sosagyseg athe 62, ; 
PRCSRAMAL Ma ctas6: tisSepsi,c) a 6's 316,848,952 eis 
Total price support loans $3,341,838,280||Total price support Loans........ $2,337,288,657 


*Represents an adjustment of the prior year. 


De- 
nom- 
ima- 
tion 


Portrait 


on Face Embellishment on Back 


Washington|Great Seal of U. S. 
2 Jefferson, ..| Monticello 
....»|Lincoln Memorial 
Hamilton, .|U. 8. Treasury 
.|White House 

U. 8. Capitol 


Portraits on U. S. Treasur 


Denomi- 


Savings 
nation 


bonds 


Franklin 

Washington 

Jefferson 

Cleveland 

F. D. Roosevelt 
ilson 


Treasury bonds 


Portraits on U. S. Currency 


De- 

nom- Portrait 
ina- on Face Embellishment on Back 
tion 

$100 Franklin. . .|Independence Hall 

500 McKinley..|Ornate denominational marking 
1,000 |Cleveland, .;Ornate denominational marking 
5,000 |Madison...|Ornate denominational marking 
10,000 |Chase .|Ornate denominational marking 


100.000! Wilson.. : : ,|Ornate denominational marking 


y Bonds and Savings Bonds 


Denomi- 


> Savings 
nation Treasury bonds bonds 
$1,000 |Lincoln.............. Lincoln 
Baie one Files r chs Monroe 
i eveland=sccjs= sais T.R 
50,000 |McKinley.,.......... aie speeds = o 
100,000: | Grant... 2: 2 1.50) Bn ee ft 
11,000,000 |'T. Roosevelt. 02. ; nee 


( ” REVISED INDEXES, 1947-49100 
Yates Bureau rt Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


eA major revision was incorporated in the Consumer Price inning January 1953. The rev 
index, based on 46 cities, has been linked to the previously p oer pestaning J adjusted” indexes for 
cities and rebased on 1947-49—100 to form a continuous series. For the convenience of users, the ‘“ 
items” indexes are also shown on the 1935-39=100 base on this page. 

The revised Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of goods and servic 
purchased by urban wage-earner and salaried-clerical worker families. Data for 46 large, medium, 
are Dee be ie re eats Soto ee average. § t 

‘ost oO ving data on - ase for years 1915 to 1952 consul es 760 and 761 in the 
1953 edition of the Woritp ALMaNac, s fest ‘ : 


- ¢ és \ Housing 


g ie 
: see, eee mene aa 
2 2 ple | S/e.} €] 2] 8] 21 38 
_ Year ry Sales us| 8 2| 29 = | ‘@ | wg s 
ist ; =] 3 eeijen! 8/45] 8] & soy @ 
¢ Z Oy 3 “| = » | 2h] 99] 32 os @ 2 e) 2a] 9 , 
=| 2] 8| 2) 5] a8] 33| 2] ek] £| 3] 2 | 38] es 
</e/] <]| ee] &/Od] ae| melas] oe] Ss] a] ee) oa 
95.5) 95.9} 97.1} 95.0] 94.4] 97.6] 88.8] 97.2) 97.2) 90.6] 94.9] 97.6] 95.5] 96.1 
102.8]104.1/103.5|101.7/100,7}100.0) 104.4/103.2)102.6|100.9]100.9]101.3]100.4 10:5. 
1949 Avg...... Sate bs 101.8/100.0] 99.4/103.3/105.0/102.5/106.8] 99.6)100.1/108.5|104.1|101.1/104.1|103.4 
102.8/101.2| 98.1/106.1/108.8]102.7|110.5}100.3)101.2/111.3]106.0}101.1/103.4|105.2 — 
111.0}112.6|106.9}112.4/113.1]103.1)116.4]111.2/109.0}118.4|111.1]110.5|106.5|109.7 
) 113.5]114.6]105.8]114.6]117.9/104.5)118.7/108.5|111.8|126.2|117.2|111.8|107.0]115.4 
- 114.4]112,8}104.8]117.7|124.1/106.6| 123.9] 107.9]115.3}129.7)121.3]112.8]108.0|118.2 
115.2/113.1)104.9]118.8]127.8}107.1)125.7|107.2|117.2|130.5|123.7]113.7|108.7|120.3 
bag . |115.0)112.6}104.7|}118.9]127.9|107.5]126,2)107.2/117.3]129.4|124.1)113.9]108.0]120.2 
‘ . |114.8]112.1]104.3]119.0]128.0)/107.6|125.8|107.2)117.5)129.0)124.4]114.1]108.2/120,1 
.|114.6]112.4/104.1/118.5)128.2|107.6)123.9|106.1/116.9}129.1]124.9|112.9|106.5|120,2 
. /115.0]113.3}104.2)118.9]128.3]107.7/120.9/105,9)117.2/129.11125.11113.0/106.4/120.1 
./115.1]113.8]104.2]118.9}128.3]107.6]120.9]105.8]117.2|128.91125,1)112.7|106.4|120.1 
115.2|114.6]104.0]119.0]128.5|107.8]121.1]105.7|117.2|126.7|125.2]113.3|107.0|120 0.3 
115.0/113.91103.7|119.2]128.6|107.8]121.9|105.4/117.3]126.6|125.5|113.4|106.6|120.2 


- JIncludes tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and ‘‘miscellaneous services’? (such as legal services, banking 
fees and burial services). 


Consumers’ Price Indexes, All Items and Food 


REVISED INDEXES, 1947-49—100; BASE COMPARED TO 1935-39=100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor : 


\ 
1947-49—100 1935-39—100 : 1947-49—100 1935-39—100 
nth All Total r; Year and month All Total 
Dera items food All items items food All items 
58.7 49.7 98,1 101. 100.0 170.2 
59.3 50.1 19 02.8 101.2 171.9 
61.4 52.1 102.7 111.0 112.6 185.6 
60.3 48.4 100.8 113.5 114.6 189.8 
4 59.4 47.1 99.4 114.4 112.8 191.3 
J 59.9 47.8 100.2 115.2 113.1 192.6 
62.9 52.2 105.2 115.0 112.6 192.3 
69.7 61.3 116.6 114.8 112.1 191.9 
74.0 68.3 123.7 114.6 112.4 191.6 
75.2 67.4 125.7 115.0 113.3 192.3 
76.9 68.9 128.6 115.1 113.8 192.4 
83.4 79.0 139.5 115.2 114.6 192.6 
5. 95. 159.6 115.0 113.9 192.3 
102.8 104.1 171.9 


- Retail Food Prices in Large Cities 


REVISED INDEXES, 1947-49=100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 
(Index 1947-49=100) 


Food at home 


= : Cereals, Meats, 
2 Total food | Total food bakery poultry, Dairy Fruits, 
City ; at home products fish products | vegetables 


United States aver. .| 113.9] 114, 


— 
-_ 
vo) 


1 3 - 5 ° . 112.7 

9 GB ees ene 114.8) 115.2} 114.1} 115.3) 116.8} 117.5) 114.2]; 121.4) 108.3; 110.1) 119.3) 118.7 
Balamore, Ma eighelecce 115.8] 114.5] 115.4] 114.3] 121.9} 116.6] 110.6] 116.8) 108.8) 112.2) 117.9) 110.5 
Boston, Mass........ 111.4] 112.6] 110.6] 112.3] 119.2] 117.6] 104.5) 111.1) 105.5) 107.9) 112.2) 111.5 
Chicago; Iils......... 111.9] 112.3) 111.2} 111.8] 116.9] 114.1) 102.0) 107.7) 104.0) 109.8] 114.4) 111.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 115.5] 117.1] 115.4] 117.3] 120.6) 120.2) 109.9) 117.4) 107.8) 112.1) 114.6} 114.9 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 111.8] 112.2] 111.3] 112.3) 118.5) 116.6] 104.2) 110.9) 100.1} 105.1) 111.5} 110.0 
Detroit, Mich........ 116.4] 116.7| 115.4) 116.4) 118.0) 116.3] 106.8] 113.2} 103.4} 109.4] 123.5} 122.0 
Houston, Tex....... “.|.112.3} 112.8] 111.5) 112.7) 117.7] 115.2) 104.8) 111.0} 103.4) 108.0) 115.5) 115.1 
Kansas City, Mo.....}| 110.6] 112.0] 110.3] 111.6} 120.3] 120.4] 102.8) 110.7) 103.6) 106.3] 111.9] 110.0 
Los Angeles, Calif. 112.3} 113.3} 110.8) 112.7] 127.0) 122.8) 108.0) 112.6} 102.8) 108.7) 104.6] 104.5 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 113.4] 113.2} 113.1) 113.1] 125.1) 119.7) 100.9) 107.5} 101.9) 106.7) 120.7) 117.4 
New York. N. Y. 113.1} 112.1) 112.8} 112.2} 125.2) 123.2) 107.8} 113.0] 105.2} 106.3) 110.9) 106.4 
Philadelphia, Pa, 117.2} 116.5} 116.6] 116.5) 120.9] 118.9} 110.3} 116.8} 108.0} 111.1} 124.4) 117.8 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 114.2} 115.4] 113.8] 115.4) 123.0) 119.7] 103.4) 112.5} 107.0] 109.5} 114.8] 114.4 
Portland, Oreg. .| 113.5} 114.5) 113.6] 114.9} 124.3) 117.7) 110.9) 119.0) 105.0) 109.4) 109.0) 107.8 
St. Louis, Mo........ 117.0} 117.2) 115.7) 117.3) 119.1) 114.9] 108.9) 115.7) 99.0) 106.1) 122.1) 126.2 
San Francisco, Calif...| 114.3} 113.4] 113.8] 113.8} 131.0] 127.4) 108.8] 112.4) 105.3] 109.7) 110.9) 110.7 
112.1] 113.6] 112.3] 113.4] 118.6} 116.3] 108.2} 114.6) 104.9) 109.9) 110.6) 106.6 

112.8] 113.6} 112.7) 113.7] 126.2] 120.0} 107.5) 113.3) 102.8) 107.0) 112.1) 113.1 

114.5! 113.3] 113.7! 113.1] 121.5] 115.5] 105.2! 113.5] 111.9] 114.3] 114.4] 107.1 


ee epee % ~~ Sear es eo ee ee ee oo 


770 Cost of Living—Retail and Wholesale Prices; Federal Employment 
Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods 


REVISED INDEXES, 1947-49—100 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


Food at 
a 
Year Total Fruits Other 
and month food ; vegetables foods! 
: 94 93.5 : 97. 100.1 
1884 10a 103-4 106.1 106.3 100.5 102.5 
wee | ime | ie | ite | aes | ee | ane 
1, : ; 

ie | dae | tae | ig | wee | ame | is 

114.6 : : i ; ¥ 

: 119.1 109.9 109.6 113.5 112: 
Het Hise 121.2 110.2 109.7 110.8 113.5 
112.6 112.0 121.3 109.7 109.0 108.0 114.0 

112.1 111.4 121.2 109.5 108.0 107.8 112) 
112.4 111.8 121.1 110.5 104.6 110.0 113.6 
we | tes | Hie | Bee | igs |) Hee | ties 
ee i ina 121.6 109.7 104:3 120.1 117.3 
113.9 113.3 122°3 107. 105.1 114.7 119.6 


iIncludes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic) and other miscellaneous foods. 


Wholesale Price Indexes 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor ee. 

Wholesale Primary Market Price Index is designed to show the rate and direction of the 

Eh aceite of price moyements, and to measure price changes not influenced by quality, quantity, 

terms of sale, etc. Wholesale refers to sales.in quantities, not to prices received or paid by whole- 

salers. Prices named are f.o.b. production or central marketing points, most of them collec’ from 
manufacturers and producers. 


Aug. | Aug. | June | June | June 
coup sk aca ses ia rae iosai | toss | 952 | “1951 | 1950 


110.5 | 110.6 | 111.2 | 115.1 | 100.2 
95.7 | 96.4 | 107.2 | 113.9 | 94. 


All commodities. 
Farm products. . 


Processed foods. 106.3 | 104.8 | 108.5 | 111.3 i. 
All commodities other than farm and foods................ 114,4 | 114.9 | 112.6 | 116.2 | 102.2 
Textile products and apparel........ 2.6.0... .0 ee ce ee ee eeeee 95.3 97.5 99.0 | 112.9 93.3 
Hides, skins and leather products..................-0e00s005 94.2 99.9 95.9 | 124.7 99.1 
Fuel, power and lighting materials...........5.......-..0055 106.8 | 111.0 | 105.9 | 106.3 | 102.4 
Chemicals and allied products.......... 02... eee eee eee eee ee 106.8 | 106.3 | 104.3 | 110.2 92.1 
BASSOR AINE: DE OOUOW oo t's ates vibe ss sls ales’ s'est © & codes WN Sin oom 126.4 | 123.5 | 133.4 | 148.3 09.5 
UMHS? ANG WOOd PFOGUCTH 6... ob ic eis cee arslslt's sips eee ema 119.2 | 120.4 | 119.9 | 124.6 | 112.4 
Pulp, paper and allied products...............000 20 eee eeees 116.3 | 116.2 | 116.7 | 120.2 95.9 
Metals and metal products, .......- 02... .00 cee eee .| 128.6 | 129.4 | 121.1 | 122.7 | 108.8 
Machinery and motive products... ... .| 124.3 | 123.7 | 121.3 | 118.6 | 106.3 
‘urniture and other household durable: 115.4 | 114.8 | 111.6 | 115.0 | 103.1 
Non-metallic minerals—structural. . . . -| 120.5 | 119.6 | 113.8 | 113.6 | 105.4 
Tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages -.| 121.5 | 115.6 | 110.8 | 108.4 | 101.4 
SHECL OUT CVI OA ite SC ee een Seis ie om rence Ick 102.3 96.4 | 108.1 | 102.8 96.9 


1—Preliminary 


Personal Consumption Expenditures for the U. S. 


Source: Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce 
(In millions of dollars) 


1930 | 1935 | 1940 1945 1950 1951 1952 | 1953 


WOOG' ANG TObACCON Gin ee ek ee ees 19,414] 17,621] 22,223) 44,573) 63,250) 71,236] 75,065| 77,154 
Clothing, accessories, and jewelry....... 9,713) 7,010) 8,857) 19,706] 22,705] 24,240) 24,803) 24,604 
PPLAOUAL ORTON Ssh siesasverrioais sleheie se ghevea fee i 1,039 802} 1,036) 1,982} 2,355} 2,488) 2,573] 2.641 
ELOMSLUG oe Ns tease eo IRS le rw citi eke 11,015} 7,640} 9,327] 12,407) 21,356) 23,367) 25,631] 27,710 
Household operation.......... sesh 9,585) 7,737) 10,479) 15,530) 27,414) 28,592) 28,877] 30,070 
Medical care and death e } 3,382| 2,728] 3,533) 5,756) 9,257) 9,843] 10,486] 11,169 
Personal business. ..... : 4,035} 3,119} 3,646} 4,431) 8,181] 8,726} 9,403] 10,620 
Transportation. . . 6,147) 5,281) 7,143] 6,845) 23,225) 22,828] 23,392] 26,821 
PLOORGAILON ats. ooo ise's ace Gee ole haa Peete ..| . 3,990] 2,630) 3,761) 6, 10,768} 10,961} 11,368] 11,892 
Private education and research......... 683 507 641 974; 1,959) 2,139 ,319| 2,476 
Religious and welfare activities......... 1,209 862} 1,012) 1,735) 2,463) 2,607) 2,855! 2,964 
Foreign travel and remittances—net,..... 756 352 223) 1,621) 1,093) .1,315) 1,652) 1,959 


Total personal consumption ie 
expenditures, 4.65 dices de vee eee 70,968\ 56,289! 71,8811121,699|194,026|208,342(218,424|230,080 
alabaster EE ST RIN BS Bt Ne td RA Lt ESAS AL RAT Ab hI ee AI at 


Federal Civilian Employment 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


Continental U. S. Washington, D. C.2 
Year and month Total | Execu- | Legis- | Judi- Execu- | Legis- | Judi- 
tive? lative cial Total tive’ lative cial 
1952 Average.............. 2,420,000/2,394,000] 22,600 3,900 | 258,700 | 237,200 | 20,800 
1963 Average.............. 2,305,000}2,279,000} 22,200 3,900 | 241,400 | 220,300 | 20,300 700 
1954 January.............. 2,184,000}2,157,900} 21,700 3,900 | 228,400 | 207,700 | 19,900 800 
February:...:........ 2,175,000/2,149,000} 21,900 3,900 | 228,100 | 207,200 | 20,100 800 
NERC ao osn kv ss vibe b 2,173,000]2,147,200] 21,800 3,900 | 228,000 | 207,200 | 20,000 800 
PAR ary iis iia asi es, Sah 2,168,000/2,141,900} 21,800 3,900 | 227,800 | 207,000 | 20,000 800 
IME Aisi are tater t as 2,160,000/2,134,200} 21,800 4,000 | 226,600 | 205,800 | 20,000 800 
DUN Or estes ae pacers « 2,164,000/2,138,100} 21,900 4,000 | 228,700 | 207,800 | 20,100 800 
PONT eecisce a Se oe ns 2,162,00012,135,900! 22,100 3,900 | 228,400 | 207,500 | 20,200 700 


roma ee ho vot daa the Dissent a Columbia. 

ae) eral civilian employment in Washington St; 

Columbia and adjacent Maryland and Virginia counties). Standard ‘Met opt aa 
‘Includes all executive agencies (except Central Intelligence Agency) and Government corporations. 


Skt employment in navy yards, arsenals, hospitals, and on force-account construction is also 


In 1954, fifty-one years after the Wright Broth- | 
ers made their first powered flight, American 
commercial carriers in both scheduled domestic 
and international service had 1,400 planes flying 
over 184,000 miles of airways, and providing 
a lift capacity greater than the rest of the 

world’s air carriers combined. 

More than 16,800,000 passengers were carried 
by scheduled airlines in the first 6 months of 1954, 
an increase of more than 18% over the same 
period in 1953, testifying to regularity of time 
tables and safety. 

In 1953, operating revenues were in excess of 
$1,298,000,000, a 12.6% increase over 1952. U. S 
domestic and international scheduled airlines car- 
Tied 31,424,912 passengers—equivalent to about 4% 
of the population of the United States—18,151,- 
949,000 passenger miles, a gain of 14.8% in pas- 
sengers and 16.7% in passenger mileage over 1952. 
Passengers accounted for about 80% of the indus- 
try’s revenue. 

The domestic scheduled airlines flew more than 
1444 billion passenger miles as against about 8 
billion for rail Pullman travel. In 1932 the air- 
lines had only a little more than 1% of Pullman 
passenger traffic. 

In 1926 a letter took 32 hours to get from coast 
to coast at a cost of 35 cents an ounce; today it 
takes 8 hours and costs 6 cents an ounce. During 
every month in 1954 the scheduled airlines were 
flying a monthly average of more than 70 times 
as Much mail as was flown during all of 1926. 

The year 1953 marked a change in air mail pay- 
ments. In October the Post Office. began paying 
only a service rate and the Civil Aeronauties Board 
assumed the responsibility for what, if any, sub- 
sidy that should be paid. In 1953 95% of all mail 
carried by the domestic scheduled airlines re- 
ceived no subsidy from the Government. 

More mail was flown during 1953 than during 
any prior year. The mail carried in 1926, the year 
this service was provided by private contractors, 
totaled about 270,000 pounds. In 1953, the sched- 
uled airlines flew approximately 200,682,000 pounds. 

In 1941, airlines began to develop freight traf- 
fic, although commercial growth was interrupted 
by World War II. By 1950, the scheduled domes- 
tic airlines were flying about 214 times as many 
freight ton miles in one week as they flew during 
all of 1942. The speed of air freight has helped 
importers and exporters, manufacturers and mer- 
chandisers. 

The combined express and freight flown by the 
scheduled airlines during 1953 totaled 251,005,281 
ton miles. This amounted to a 7.5% gain above 
the previous year. 


Domestic Trunk and Local Service Traffic 
First Six Months 


1953 1954 

Revenue passengers ... 13,552,000 15,087,000 
Revenue passenger 

DAMES E55 ne bn ewe nie 7,123,162,000 7,975,039,000 
Mail ton-miles... 34,603,000 38,759,000 
Cargo ton-miles $5,688,000 86,573,000 
Total Revenue * 

Ton-miles...4....... 819,367,000 909,511,000 


Safety on Scheduled Airlines 
Safety conti:.iied to be the major concern of the 
scheduled airline industry during 1953. Flying 
more than 31,000,000 passengers more than 18 
billion passenger miles with a fatality rate of .48 
per 100,000,000 passenger miles, the scheduled do- 
mestic and international carriers set the best safe- 


Drei Scheduled Airlines rit More Mail, Faience 


a; “s Source: Air Transport Association of America, - “Washington, D. Cc. 


| was made during a year when there was a sched: 


Freight 


ty record in their history. This safety apbiever 


uled landing or take-off every 51% seconds, 
15,000 per day. 2 


passed. During every month of 1953, the passen 
ger miles flown were double those flown duri 


. 


Extension of Cheaper Fares 


The introduction in 1948 of coach or tourist — 
flights—about 30% cheaper than regular fares and 
the half-fare family plan—has resulted in a rapid 
expansion of this type of travel. 

Reduced fare transportation grew from 141,643, 
000 passenger miles in 1949—the first year of 
operation—to 4,777,312,000 in 1953, an increase of 
544%. In 1949 reduced fare transportation ac 
counted for 113% of the domestic trunk passenger 
miles and 8.4% of the passenger revenues. In 
1953 coach and family plan travel accounted for — 
33.4% of total industry passenger miles and 26.1% 
of total passenger revenues. At the end of 1953 — 
the twelve scheduled domestic carriers offering 
this type of service were operating about 120 ~ 
daily flights between 55. cities. It was forecast — 
that totals for 1954 will show @ 20% gain in do- 
mestic coach travel. 

The heaviest international air bookings in his- 
tory took place during 1953, resulting in about 
230,000 passengers in trans-Atlantic travel alone. 
This represents a 110 per cent increase over 1952. 
Much of this increase is due to trans-Atlantic air — 
tourist service, first introduced into U, S. sched- 
uled air travel in 1952 and about 30 per cent- 
lower than first-class air fares. 

Local service airlines in 1953 showed gains in all 
services. Local service freight carried was 1,178,- 
793. This represented a gain of 5.6% over 1952. 

Passenger miles totaled 390,854,000, an increase 
of 15% over 1952. Mail ton miles scored a new 
high of 1,000,758, up more than 8.5% above the ~ 
previous year. 

A regular fare flight from New York to Chicago 
in ¥939 required 4 hours and 35 minutes and cost 
$44.95. Today air tourist service, which is higher 
in quality than regular service was 14 years ago, 
takes 3 hours and 15 minutes and costs $33. 

Airlines In National Defense 

The air transport fleet is a major component of 
the nation’s air power. The airlines, under cur- 
rent mobilization planning, are ready to give the 
military more than four times the ton mileage they 
contributed at the time of Pearl Harbor. The 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet Program calls for 294 
4-engined airliners for transfer to overseas mili- 
tary operations on 48 hours’ notice. This contri- 
bution to the national security would cost the 
military about $348,000,000, plus the additional 
millions represented by hangars, spare parts and 
training. 

Important technological changes have greatly 
aided the growth in air transportation. There was 
a short period after the war when scheduled air 
carriers were forced to fly converted C-54 and C-47 
equipment, but post-war years have seen an al- 
most complete replacement of the scheduled air- 
line fleet with new equipment—Constellations, 
Convairs, Martins and Douglas planes. Within a 
few more years a second modernized fleet may be 4 
in operation, using jet-propelled and helicopter- 
type aircraft. 


DOMESTIC OPERATIONS 
a a a aN FE RET ES ea ESTE STG RT pr a 


Cargo ton Fatalities 


Lines in | Pianes in |Rey. miles|Rev. pase. miles— |Pass. rates! per 100 
opera- il cent per i 
Year eign service lown carried ben i at ‘mile oe 
Ee Bi OS ae cence (ere masa Ee ‘ 
Boric 38 971 (a 404,870,623| 22,558,114/207,366,416 5.56 1.3 
1932. eects 36 1,059 eo 457,932,471| 25,019,742|230,077,973 5.56 0.35 
QB Sire rst a nvia'« 34 1,164 (c) ~ |528,066,178| 28,170,075|323,927,459 5.45 0.56 
i984 (ist half) . 34 1,207 (d) _|269,382,833 15,183;517|153,574,000 5.39 0.21 
ae Tncludes’ 329 craft listed on both domestic and international certificates; (b) 330; (c) 334; 
(a) 4 INTERNATIONAL 
ROBTIRs woos: tae. 12 193 98,042,139) 2,131,851) 92,915,990 7.14 1.2 
DOOD err oki ate 12 225 103,399,070 '362,059| 94.695,407 7.06 3.1 
OGD Rei laine oie 14 236 114508,904| 3,234;887|107,042;158 6.87 0. sua 
1954 (1st half) . 14 239 58,278,367| 1,626,755| 57,620,806 6.66 j 


A British test model of a vertical lift device, 
neither an aircraft nor helicopter, referred to as 
a “flying bedstead,’’ was described at the Social 
of British Aircraft Constructors’ annual show in 
Sept. The Rolls-Royce wingless rig, mounted on 


vertical legs, was constructed to test vertical 

lift of jet engines. After takeoff the vertical jet 

stream can be adjusted for horizontal flight. 
SUPERSONIC JET FIGHTERS 


The USAF F-100 (Super Saber), built by North 
American, was first U.S. operational fighter plane 
to exceed supersonic speeds in level flight. It is 
powered by a J-57 turbojet of 10,000-lb. thrust, 
plus afterburner. Later models, F-102 and F-104 
were in production or undergoing tests. A new 
Navy jet fighter, the Grumman F9F-9 Tiger, 
also capable of supersonic level flight, made its 
first flight July 30. Afterburners (auxiliary jets 
in tailpipes of primary power plants) give added 
bursts of speed to the plane, equipped with a 7,800- 
Ib. thrust Curtiss-Wright J65-W-7 jet. Its ‘‘coke 
bottle’’ shaped fuselage is nipped in at wing roots 
to lessen drag. A prototype crashed Oct. 19. 

The Convair YF2-1 Sea Dart, fitted with re- 
tractable twin hydro-ski landing gear, was tested 
in August in rough-water landings and takeoffs. 
The delta-wing flying boat interceptor is powered 
by 2 Westinghouse J-46 jet engines rate at 6,000 
Ibs. thrust each. It was the first water-based 


dates the retracted tricycle 
tails of the Delta 2 were not disclosed. 
WORLD’S LARGEST BOMBER 

World’s largest -bomber is the Convair B-36 
@quipped with 4 J-47 jet engines and six 3,800 
h.p. pusher type reciprocating engines. It has a 
maximum speed of over 435 m.p.h., and a 
service ceiling of 45,000 ft. Gross weight is 400,- 
000 Ibs., wingspread 230 ft., and length 162 ft. 
It has flown 10,000 miles non-stop, dropping a 
10,000-lb. bomb load midway in flight. 

Boeing’s B-52 Stratofortress, powered by 8 
Pratt & Whitney J-57-3 turbojet engines, can 
cruise 3,000 miles. It has a wingspread of 185 
ft., is 153 ft. long, and has a gross weight of over 
350,000 Ibs. The Boeing B-47 Stratojet has a 
gross weight of 200,000 Ibs., a range of over 
3,000 miles, and maximum speed over 600 m.p-h. 
Its wingspread is 116 ft., length 107 ft., powered 
by 6 General Electric J47-25 turbojet engines. 

Boeing’s 707 jet tanker transport made its 
first flight July 15. The jet prototype has a wing 
span of 130 feet, length of 128 feet. Normal gross 
weight is 190,000 lbs. Four Pratt & Whitney 
turbojets rated at 10,000 Ibs. thrust each power 
the craft. As a commercial transport the 1707 
can seat 130 passengers, cruise at high altitudes 
(it has exceeded 42,000 ft.) at 550 m.p.h. It has 
a cylindrical fuselage and a 35° swept wing. 


Earnings of Major Airlines for 9 Months; Jan.-Sept., 1954 


Source: Air eres Division of 


Brooks Earning Indicator, Inc. 


In thousands of dollars) 


Total operat- |Net operating 


Rey. plane Rev. passenger 


ing revenue income miles miles Load factor 

1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 | 1953 

American*,....... $154,481/$155,698) $8,408|$22,844| 72,863] 76,716] 2,516,643] 2,481,880] 67.7 | 69.5 
15 E00 bs Cea em er 34,066] 29,230) 4,221) d1,299| 19,841] 20,550] 456,818] 408,918] 59.5.| 53.5 
Captlal saws gar. 35,901) 34,849) 1,504 :704| 22,068} 21,618 573,626 542,374] 59.1 | 59.7 
Colonial*........4 7,093 7,044 118 298 ,920| 4,402 1,574 05,890) 62.8 | 60.7 
Continental....... 934 8,193 679 451 011) 6,187 121,860 111,935} 53.9 | 52.9 
Delta-C & S* 39,865} 30,057) 2,542) 1,468] 23,844) 19,560] 620,816] 469,885! 58.2 | 63.2 
Hastern*.,, 127,916) 110,642) 13,322) 14,381] 64,540) 56,990] 2,322,535] 1,963,285! 58.6 | 63.3 
National*,. 2,205) 26,9 12 »488| 16,538) 14,779 65,2 78,243} 59.4 | 66.3 
Northwest* 47,393} 47,183) 3,3 ,166| 19,647) 20,237) 690,317) 652,555) 59.5 | 60.4 
Northeast, . 7,2: 6,5 29 551 87 4,32 81,7 72,4 57.2 | 56.9 
Mah aYWlides tg a8 156,153) 142,070] 19,650} 13,150] 66,864| 59,737| 2,468,300] 2,200,762! 68.7 | 73.4 
United* 148,166] 131,141) 17,241] 16,766] 72,485] 66,276| 2,464,742| 2,088'751| 67.2 | 70.1 
Western... ........ 7,964 7,357) 1,488] 2,051) 11,636] 10,789] 295,330] 272,585] 56.4 | 60.1 

Total 


*Inc. foreign operations, 


Record of Atomic Explosi 


4 NN $817,363/$746,548|$75,761|$80,019/405,129|382, 167/13, 279,523|11,861,650 
(d) Deficit. . 


a 
wo 
a 
s 
~ 


ons by the United States 


1, July 16, 1945 (A) 14, Apr.-May, 1951 (E) 27. Apr. 22, 1952 40. Apr. 18, 1953 
2. Aug. 6, 1945 (H) 15. Apr.-May, 1951 (E) | 28. May 1, 1952 41, Apr. 25, 1953 
3. Aug. 9, 1945 (N) 16. Apr.-May, 1951 (E) 29. May 6, 1952 42. May 8, 1 
4. June 30, 1946 (B) 17, Apr.-May, 1951 (E) 30. May 25, 1952 43. May 19, 1953 
5. July 25, 1946 (B) 18. Oct. 22, 1951 31. June 1, 1952 44. May 25, 1953 
6. Apr.-May, 1948 te 19. Oct. 28, 1951 32. June 6, 1952 First test of an 
7. Apr.-May, 1948 (& 20, Oct. 30, 1951 33. November, 1952 (E) atomic shell. 
8. Apr.-May, 1948 (E) 21, Nov 195 34, November, 1952 (E) 45. June 4, 1953 
9. Jan. 27, 1951 22. Nov. 5, 1951 35..Mar. 17, 1953 - Mar. 1, 1954 (M) 
10. Jan. 28, 1951 23. Nov. 19, 1951 36, Mar. 24, 1953 47. Mar. 26, 1954 (M) 
11, Feb. 1, 1951 24. Nov. 29, 1951 37. Mar, 31, 1953 48. Apr. 7, 1954 (M) 
12. Feb. 2, 1951 25. Apr. 1, 1952 38. Apr. 6, 1953 
13. Feb. 6, 1951 26. Apr. 15, 1952 39. Apr. 11, 1953 
(A)—-Alamogordo, N. Mex., (B)—Bikini, (E)—Eniwetok, (H)—Hiroshima, 


(all tests of hydrogen devices), 


(M)—Marshall Islands 


N)—Na, ki. Al 
ieriieclosed the aeice ee ao ) gasa All others at AEC testing grounds, Nevada. AEC has 


a ti 
1951, and the Novem See arenes 


explosion in_ history,’ 

President Truman, Se; 
Oct. 3, 1951, a third on Oct. 22, 1951. A fourth Aug. 
bomb), was reported by the AEC, Aug. 20, 1953. A 


not verified the number of tests in the April-May, 


ber, 1952 series—the latter being the ‘‘first full-scale thermonuclear r 
according to President Eisenhower, Feb. 2, 1954. Casdreten? 


pt. 23, 1949, announced the first Soviet a 


itomic explosion. Second was reported 
12, 1953 (claimed by Soviet Union to be a hydrogen 


f fifth, Aug. 23, 1953, : 
Aug. o1, 1953. Russia, Sept. 17, 1954, announced ano i on non, Cone See eae 


Britian became the third nation 
off northwest Australia. A second 
15, 1953, a third Oct. 26, 1953. 


to possess the atomic secret Oct. 3 
was exploded on the Woomera roc’ 


ther atomic explosion. 


, 1952, detonating its first bomb 
ket testing range, Australia, Oct. 


on INT ¢ 
INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTICAL RECORDS a 
Source: The National Aeronautic Association, 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C., representative 
in the United States of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale, world sport governing body for aero- 
nautics. The International Aeronautical Federation was formed (1905) by representatives from Belgium 

France, Germany, Great Britain, Spain. Italy, Switzerland and the United States, with headquarte 
in Paris. Regulations for the control of official records were signed Oct. 14, 1905. World records a! 
defined as maximum performances, regardless of class or type of aircraft used. Records to Nov. 15, 19: ‘ 
6 WORLD AIR RECORDS ; a: 

_ Maximum speed over a straightaway course—1,215.298 km.p.h. (755.149-m.p.h.)—Lt. Col. Frank K. 
Everest, Jr., USAF, United States, Oct. 29, 1953. 7g 
co Gan ears gree a closed circuit—i,171.788 km.p.h. (728.114 m.p.h.)—Robert O. Rahn, United 
, Oct. 16, Yi ; 
Distance, Airline—18,081,990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, USN.; Comdr. 
Eugene P. Rankin, USN.; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN.; Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, USN.; United 
States; September 29-October 1, 1946. ; 
Distance, closed circuit—8,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 
States; Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-3, 1947. : ? 
Altitude—22,066_ meters (72,394.795 feet)—(Balloon)—Anderson and Stevens, U. S., Nov. 11, 1935. 
All other records, international in scope, are termed World ‘‘Class’’ records and are divided into 
classes: Airships, free balloons, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and rotorplanes. Airplanes 
(Class C) are sub-divided into Group I, jet-powered, and Group II, reciprocating engines. A partial 


listing of such records follows: WORLD “CLASS” RECORDS . 
AIRPLANES (Class C, Group I—Jet-powered) . 
Altitude (International)—19,406 meters (63,668 feet)--Wing Comdr. Walter F. Gibb, Great Britain; 
Canberra jet bomber, two Bristol Olympus turbojet engines; Bristol, England, May 4, 1953 , 


Maxinium speed over straightaway course, 3 kilometers (International)—1,211.746 km.p.h. (752.943 
m.p.h.)—Lt. Comdr. James B. Berdin, United States, Douglas XF4D Delta-wing monoplane, West- — 


inghouse J-40-WE-8 jet engine; Salton Sea, Calif., Oct. 3, 1953. 
Maximum speed over straightaway course, 15-25 kilometers (International)—1,215.298 km.p.h.. 


(755.149 m.p.h.)—Lt. Col. Frank K. Everest, Jr., USAF, United States; North American YF-100A° - 


monoplane, Pratt and Whitney J-57-7 jet engine; Salton Sea, Calif., Oct. 29 


, 1953. te 
Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—1,171.788 km.p.h. (728.114 m.p.h.)— 
Robert O. Rahn, United States; Douglas XF4D Delta-wing monoplane, Westinghouse J-40-WE-8 jet . 


engine; Edwards, Calif., Oct. 16, 1953. 

Speed for 500 kilometers, closed circuit (International)—976.916 km.p.h. (607.026 m.p.h.)—Capt. 
Anders E. Westerlund, Sweden; Saab J-29 monoplane, de Havilland Ghost jet engine; Uppsala, 
Sweden, May 6, 1954. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) without payload (International)—822.256 km. p. h. (510.925 
m. p. h.)—J. Reginald Cooksey, Great Britain, Gloster Meteor F-8-VZ-496, 2 Rolls Royce jet engines, 


Campo Ness Course, May 12, 1950. (United States)—745.079 km. p. h. (462.970 m. p. h.)—Lt. Henry A. ; 


~ Johnson, USAF, United States, P-80, Allison J-33 engine, Dayton, Ohio, June 3, 1946. 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) without payload (International)—708.592 km. p. h. (440.298 
m. p. h.)—Lt. John J. Hancock, USAF, United States, P-80, Allison J-33 engine, Dayton, Ohio, May 
19, 1946. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) with payload of 1,000 kilograms (International)—660,.526 — 
km. p. h. (410.431 m. p. h.)—Lt. Col. T. P. Gerrity, pilot; Capt. W. K. Rickert, co-pilot, USAF, 
United States; Douglas XA-26F, 2 Pratt & Whitney R-2800 engines and 1 GE 1-16 jet engine; 
Dayton, Ohio, June 20, 1946. (United States)—same. 

Climb to 12,000 meters (International)—3 min. 09.5 sec.—Richard Bellingham, Great Britain; 
Gloster Meteor Mark 8 W.A. 820; Gloucestershire, England, Aug. 31, 1951. 


AIRPLANES (Class C, Group II—Reciprocating Engines) a 


Distance, closed _ circuit—8,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 
States; Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-2, 1947. f ‘ 

Distance, airline (International)—18,081.990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, 
USN; Comdr. Eugene P. Rankin, USN; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN, and Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, 
USN; United States; Lockheed P2V-1; from Pearce Field, Perth, Australia, to Port Columbus, Columbus, 
Ohio, Sept. 29-Oct. 1, 1946. (United States)—same. : 7 

Altitude (International)—17,083 meters (56,046 feet)—Mario Pezzi, Italy; Caproni 161 Biplane, 
Montecelio, Oct. 22, 1938. (United States)—14,603 meters (47,910 feet)—Major F. F. Ross, pilot; Lieut. 
D. M. Davis, co-pilot, USAF, Boeing B-29, Harmon Field, Guam, May 15, 1946. 

Maximum speed over 3-kilometer measured course (International)—755.138 km. p. h. (469.220 m. p. h.) 
—Fritz Wendel, Germany, Messerschmitt B. F. 109R, Augsburg, April 26, 1939. (United States)— 
663,054 km. p. h. (412.002 m. p, h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Ther- 
mal, Calif., Dec. 17, 1947. - 

Maximum speed at high altitude (International)—747.339 km. p. h. (464.374 m. p. h.)—Jacqueline 
Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Indio, Calif., April 9, 1951. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without payload (International)—755.668 km. p. h, (469.549 
m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Coachella Valley, Calif., Dec. 
10, 1947. (United States)—same. 2 

Speed for 500 kilometers (310.685 miles) without payload (International)—703.376 km. p. h. (436.995 
m. p. h.)—Jacatieline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Desert Center-Mt. Wilson Course, 
Dec. 29, 1949. (United States)—same. | : 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) without payload (International)—693.780 km. p. h. (431.094 
m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Palm Springs, Calif., May 
24, 1948. (United States)—same. 7 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) without payload (International)—720.134 km. p. h. 
(447.470 m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Palm Springs, 
Calif., May 22, 1948. (United States)—same. ; 

Speed for 03000 kilometers (3,106.849 miles) without payload (International)—544.590 km. p.h. 
(338.392 m. p. h.)—-Capt. J. E. Bauer, Pilot; Capt. J. E. Cotton, co-pilot, USAF, United States; Boeing 
B-29, Dayton, Ohio, June 28, 1946. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 10,000 kilometers (6,213.698 miles) without payload (International)—439.665 km. p. h. 
(273.195 m. p. h.)—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter, pilot; Capt. W. J. Valentine, co-pilot, USAF, United States; 
Boeing B-29, Dayton, Ohio, July 29-30, 1947. (United States)—same. 

LIGHT AIRPLANES (Class C-1.c—2,204.6 to 3,858 Ibs.) 

Since Jan. 1, 1949, classification of light planes for record certification purposes is based on 
gross weight rather than the former method of considering only a plane’s engine cylinder displacement. 
The engine cylinder displacement classes were abolished effective Dec. 31, 1949, 

Distance, Airline (International)—7,977.920 kilometers (4,957.240 miles)—William P. Odom, United 
States; Beech Bonanza Model 35; from Honolulu, T. H., to Teterboro, N. J., March 7-8, 1949. United 


 pediapmg fee tanet aire vais 3 iat 1)—519.480 km. p. h. (322.789 
for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) in a closed circui nite onal)—519. Dp. h. i 
ee Be e-Miss R. M. Been a Britain; Vickers Supermafine Spitfire 5-B; Wolverhampton, 
0. é 
Se car coe kilometers (310.685 miles) in a closed circuit (International)—471.348 km. p. h. (292.881 
m. p. h.)—Y. D. Forostenco. U.S.S.R.; YAK II, Touchino-Skhodnia course, July 12, 1951. 
(62.137 fies) without piped. int tional) —389.273 k h, (241.883 
for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without payloa nternational)—389. m.p.h, X 
at ed BR. Colquhoun, Great Britain: Vickers Supermarine Seagull I, Marston Moor, July 22, 1950. 
Distance, Airline (International)—2,300.860 kilometers (1,429.685 miles)—Maj. Gen. F. M. Andrews 
and crew, United States; from San Juan, Puerto Rico, to Langley Field, Va., June 29, 1936. 
(United States) —337.079 km.p.h. (209.451 m.p.h.)—Maj. A. P. deSeversky, Miami, Fla., Dec. 19, 1936, 
Speed fer 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) (Imtcrnational)—Speed 299.461 km. p. h. (186.076 m. p. h.) 


ee pe DS ee ee ee 
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rae Ww, P. Sloan and Capt. B. L. Boatner, U. S. A., AC., United States, Dayton, O., July 31, 1939. 
BLES) Sareea GLIDERS (Class D—Single-place 
Distance, straight line (international)—861.272 kilometers (E38 169 miles)—Richard H. Johnson, 


" , Texas, to Salina, Kans., Aug. 5, 1951. (U; é 
hari sorts baccister’edend destination (international)—636.877 F .136 miles)—V. I. Efimenko, 
U.S.S.R., A-9 Sailplane; from Grabtsevo (Kalouga) to Melovoe (Vorochilovograd), June 6, 1952. 
pe sites Spree 2 kms. (332.903 miles)—Wallace R. Wiberg; Odessa, Texas, to Guymon, Okla., 
ug. 0, 5 
Duration with return to point of departure (International)—56 hrs. 15 min.—Charles Atger, France, 
Arsenal Ar ae glider, Romanin ane Alpilies (st, Remy = ig omar Bae 2-4, 1952. (United States)— 
. 34 min.—Lt. am Cocke, Jr., Hono . H., Dec. 17-18, : 
i d (International 174.5 meters (30,100 feet)—William S. Ivans, Jr., United States; 
Bishop, Calif., Dec. 30, 1950. (United States)—same. 
Altitude above sea level (International)—12,832 meters (42,100 feet)—William S. Ivans, Jr., United 
_ States; Bishop, Calif., Dec. 30, 1950. (United States)—same. 
ROTORPLANES (Class E) 
Distance, airline (International)—1,958.796 kms. (1,217.137 miles)—Elton J. Smit United States, 
Bell 47D1 Helicopter: from Ft. Worth, Texas, to Niagara Falls, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1952. (United States)— 


same. 
Altitude (International)—6,739 meters (22,110 feet)—Capt. Russell M. Dobyns, USAF, United States; 
Piasecki YH-21 helicopter, Wright R-1820-103 engine; Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 2, 


o 
Russell M. Dobyns, USAF, United States; Piasecki YH-21 helicopter, Wright R-1820-103 engine; 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio, oS d 1953. (U: 


ame. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers in closed circuit (International)—107.251 km. p.h. (66.642 m.p-h.)—Maj. 
D. H. Jensen and Maj. W. C. Dodds, USAAF, United States; Sikorsky R-5A Helicopter, Pratt & Whitney 
450 HP engine; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 14, 1946. (United States)—same. 


AIRSHIPS (Class B) 

Airline distance (International)—6,384.500 kms. (3,967.137 miles)—Dr. Hugo Eckener, Germany; 
L, Z. 127, ‘‘Graf Zeppelin,’ 5 ‘aybach 450-550 HP engines; from Lakehurst, N. J., U.S.A., to 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, October 29, 30, 31 and Nov. 1, 1928. 

FREE BALLOONS (Eighth category, 4001 cu. meters or more) 

Duration (International)—87 hours—H. Kaulen, Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913. (United States)—51 
hours, Lieut. C’mmdr. T. G. W. Settle and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon 2 
Chicago, Sept. 2, 3, 4, 1933. 

Altitude (international —22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet)—Capt. Orvil Anderson and Capt. Albert 
Stevens, United States, take-off approximately 11 miles southwest of Rapid City, S. D., landing approxi- 
mately 12 miles south of White Lake, S. D., Nov. 11, 1935. 

F, A. I. COURSE RECORDS 

Los Angeles to New York (International)—959.027 km.p.h. (595.910 m.p.h.)—Col. W. W. Millikan, 
ANGUS, United States; North American F-86F-25 monoplane, GE J-47-17 jet engine; International 
Airport to Floyd Bennett Field, Jan. 2, 1954. Distance: 2,445.9 miles. Elapsed Time: 4 hours 6 minutes 
16 seconds. (United States)—same. 

ew York, N. Y., to Los Angeles, Calif. (International)—Speed 528.828 km. p. h. (328.598 m. p. h.) 
Capt. Boyd L. A ett ae ae Capt. J. L. England, co-pilot; and crew, USAAF, Boeing 
ay 


1946. 


Capetown, Africa, to London (International)—728.648 km.p.h. (452.760 m.p.h.)—W/C A. H. 
pu PH rey, Biot Saqdn. Leaders D. Bower and R. F. Powell, navigators, Great Britain; Canberra B. 


Havana to Washington, D. C. (International)—Speed, 563.800 km.p.h. (350.328 m.p.h.)—Woodrow W. 

: 5 ited States)—same. 
New York to London or a a 272.345 km. p. h, (169.227 m. p. h.)—Henry T. Merrill 
and John S. Lambe, U.S., May 9-10, 1937. Elapsed time: 20 hrs., 29 mins., 45 secs. (United States)—same. 

London. to Cairo, Egypt (international)—686.558 km. p. h. (426.607 m. p. h.)—John Cunning i 
Great Britain; de Havilland DH Mark I Comet, 4 Ghost jet engines, April 24, 1950. Elapsed time: 
® Bo rteat te Ganae Prentonndicad (Iinternational)—774.255 km h 

elfast to er, Newfoundla) ni onal)—774.255 - Pp. h, (481.099 m. p. h.)—Wing Com- 
mander R. P. Beamont and crew, Great Britain; Canberra bomber, two Rolls-Ro: ES 
Aug. 31, 1951. Elapsed time 4 hours 18 minutes, 24.4 seconds. y00 Wao ae 
NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 

West to East Transcontinental (Jet-propelled)—Col. W. W. Millikan, ANGUS, United States: North 
American F-86F-25 monoplane, GE J-47-17 jet engine; International Airport to Floyd Bennett Field 
Cara ave Distance; 2,445.9 miles. Elapsed time: 4 hours 6 minutes 16 seconds. Average speed: 

5. m.p.n. 

West to East Transcontinental qbeninrpontins engine—solo)—Joe DeBona, North American F-51C 
monoplane; International Airport to Idlewild, Mar. 31, 1954. Distance: 2,469. : 
4 pad tinue ak peCbaMss eee ys 560.744 m.p.h. $ AGG 0E Deh Sacer 

es Eas ulti-engine military aircr: —Col. C, S. Irvine and crew, USAF; Boeing B-29, Bur- 
bank, Calif. to Floyd Bennett Field, Dec, 11, 1945. Distance: 2, : i . 
aera ala t pega Riles ig tacts 450.385 m. p. h, 603: 60t mle awed Yee hours, 
est to Eas anscontinenta ‘ommercial transport)—Capt. Joseph B, Gl 
89 passengers American Airlines DC-7; International minest es Talewild, Mat So ete Distances 
2,469.92 miles, Elapsed time: 6 hours 10 minutes. Average speed: 400.528 m.p.h. : : 

East to West Transcontinental (Reciprocating engine—solo)—A. Paul Mantz, North American P-51 
monoplane; from LaGuardia Airport to Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif., Sept. 3, 1947. Dis- 
tance: 2,453,805 miles. Elapsed time: 7 hrs. 4 sec. Average speed: 350.488 m.p.h. 3 : 

East to West (Multi-engine military aircraft)—Capt, Boyd L. Grubaugh and crew: Boeing B-29 
La Guardia Airport to Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif., Aug. 1, 1946, Distance: 5453 805 miles. 
Elapsed time: 7 hours, 28 minutes, 3 seconds. Average speed: 328.598 m. p. h. es ‘ ‘ 

Honolulu, T. H., to New York—Lt. Col. Robert E. Thacker, pilot, and First Lt. John M. Ard 
co-pilot; North American P-82 monoplane; from Hickam Field to LaGuardia Airport, Feb. 28, 1947. 
Distance: 4,968,952 miles, Elapsed time: 14 “hrs. 31 min. 50 sec, Average speed: 341.959 m.p.h. 

} a—A. P. de Seversky, Dec. 3, 1937. : : cs. 
tance: 1301 smiles. Average ‘speed: 358.7 Mestad 937. Elapsed time: 5 hrs., 3 min., 5.4 secs. Dis- 
ork to Washington, D. C.—Capt. M. L. 3 f : 
sec. _Pistance: pid niles.” Averagosspeed: ety ais eine DOT ata ARS9) Glaubed time: 29 min. 15 
n © Washington, D. C.—Lt. Col. H. F. Ward . 2 
“aiseen Bid, Citra is tle ed, PS Pea hee amet ae we 
5 rnia, to Mi . Xe A eb. 1 
Hlapsed oe ree mins., 36 Sees: Re Feihhy Bese Senge meted. SU Soe 
cago to Was on, D. C.—Jack Frye, Feb. 18, 1936. Elapsed time: 2 hrs., 22 m: 
FEMININE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL RECORDS a 


West to East—Jacqueline Cochran, f: 
hime M0 hve. 27 mins. 55 secs. ppeed aad 106 eh to Brooklyn, N. Y.,,Sept. 3, 1938. Elapsed 


East’ to West—Louise Thaden and Blanche Noyes: from Floyd B tt 
Los Angeles, Calif., Aprii 19-20, 1935; el iat aS nin ee PTOR RRA nee 
“Record awaiting homologation, cape as eae Seah: 


tances Between Principal Cities’ in the United St 
Source: Coast and Geodetic Survey, U. S. Devt. of Commerce 
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776 Aviation—Flying Distances 
Air Line Distances Between Principal Cities of the World 


Source; USAF Aeronautical Chart & Intormation Center (Revised Dec. 1, 1954) 


‘ Distances in : 
statute miles| Azores Been: Berlin | Bom- | Buenos| Cairo | Cape ae Guam | Hono- 
A 


from/to bay | Aires Town lulu 
a 
8 
7,653 
8/840 
11,534 
isi 
653 | 8,840 | 11,534 | 4,249 | 3,501 |...... * 
Istanbul... :: 2'874 | 1000 | 1,080 | 2:992 | 7,568 765 | 5,220 8,109 
Juneau ‘| 4'715°] 6.101 | 4/570 | 6,871 | 7,760 | 6,269 | 10,382 2'825 
London 1} 11636 | 2.568 4'468 | 6.919 | 2175 | 6,010 7,228 
Manila......| 8/250 | 4/902 | 6,130 | 3,191 | 11,042 | 5, 7.486 5,300 
Melbourne. ..| 11,891 | 8,150] 9/992 | 6,140 | 7,202 | 8,720 | 6,402 5,520 
Mexico City,.| 4/584 | 8,069 | 6,047 | 9,731 | 4,595 | 7,688 8.517 3,779 
Montreal....| 27545 | 5,752 | 3,725 | 7,509 | 5,615 | 5,414 ‘931 4'910 
Moscow..... 3/126 | 1,590 | 1,000] 3,131 | 8,375 | 1,805 | 6,300 7,035 
New Orleans.| 3,718 7,146 5,173 8,929 4,902 6.816 8,300 4,216 
New York....| 21604] 5,975 | 3,965| 7.794 | 5,300 | 5,600 | 7,764 4/960 
Panama...... 3/918 | 7,807 | 5,902 '832 | 31319 | 7,128 | 7,025 5,246 
Paris..... iit) 1694 3 5 41359 | 6,891 | 1,995 | 5,80 7,438 
Rio de Janeiro} 4.300 | 7/012 | 6,220] 8.335 | 1,220} 6,146 | 3.770 8/285 
San Francisco.| 5,114 | 7/521 | 5,655 | 8.394 | 6,487 | 7,450 | 10,247 2'395 
Sant'go, Chile| 5,718 | 8,760 | 7,782 | 9.980 731 | 7,947 | 5,514 6,861 
Seattle....... 4720 | 6, 5, 7744 | 6,915 | 6.823 | 10,209 2)707 
Shanghai... : 7229 | 47393 | 5,215 | 3/133 | 12197 | 5,183 | 8, 4'934 
Singapore 1242 , 6.165 | 2'145 | 91868 | 5,145-| 6,005 6,709 
ydney...... 12/141 | 8/320 | 10,000 | 6,316 | 7/335 | 8,965 | 6,840 5,073 
Tokyo....... ; 5,242 | 5,540 | 4/188 | 11/408 | 5,950 155 3,850 
Distances in 
statute miles] Istan- | Juneau| Lon- Ma- Mel- |Mexico| Mon- New 
from/to bul don nila bourne| City treal York 
‘Azores... . 2,874 | 4,715 | 1,636 | 8,250 | 11,891 | 4,584 | 2,54 
Baghdad 1000 | 6,101 | 2,568 | 4'902 "150 | 8,069 e753 1:590 | 7,146 Bors 
erlin.......| 1,080 | 4,570 6,130 | 91992 | 6,047 | 3/72 1000 | 5,173 | 3/965 
Bombay..... 2'992 | 6,871 | 4,46 3,191 | 6,140 | 95731 | 7/509 | 3,131 | 8/929 | 7794 
Buenos Aires. 7,368 7,760 6.919 1 1,042 7.202 4'595 | 5.615 | 81375 | 4'902 | 5/300 
fu RSE ‘ 5 : : ; 5,414 | 1, ; 
Cape ‘fown..| 5,220 | 10/382 | 6,010 | 7/486 | 6,402 | 8,517 | 7,931 6300 8°00 #568 
Chicago.;.... "48 2'310 | 3,960 | 8,145 | 9,672 | 1,685 752 | 4980 "833 "713 
Guanes. 6,88 5,088 | 7.454 | 1/595 | 3,548 | 7,533 | 7,711 | 6,100 | 7,711 | 7,958 
Honolulu....| 8109 | 2'825 | 7/228 | 5/300] 5,520 ‘77 4:910 | 7,035 | 4/216 | 4/960 
Istanbul.....|.......] 5,498 | 1/550 ‘664 | 9,088 | 7,110 | 4,790 | 1,09 6.225 | 5,009 
Juneau..." 6,498 °|.. 1 4, 5,869 | 8.162 | 3,210 | 2.635 | 4.534 | 2'860 | 2'874 
ondon. Ble B5Os| 4,496) [it x cate i 10,476 ; 3,245 | 15550 | 4,674 | 31465 
Manila......| 5,664 | 5,869 |' 6,672'|....... 3}941 | 8,83: 81186 | 5,13 8:77 81510 
Melbourne...| 9,088 | 8,162 | 10,476 |. 3,941 |..." 8.430 | 10,404 | 81963 | 9.282 | 10,384 
Mexico Gity..| 7,110 | 3,210 (550 | 8,835 | 8,430 i315 663 "876 090 
Montreal....| 4,790 | 27635 | 3,245 | 81186 | 10,404 |' 2,315 |....... 41385 | 1,449 "330 
Moscow.. ..| 1,090 | 4,534 | 1/550 | 5,130 963 | 6,663 | 4,385 |...” 5, 4,665 
New Orleans.| 6,225 | 2,860 | 4,674 | 8,778 | 9,282 87 1/449 |" 5,820 |...” 1,171 
New York...| 5,009 | 2.874 | 3,465 510 | 10/384 | 2,090 33 4,665 | 1,171. } 
Panama.....| 6,750 | 4,456 | 6,310 | 10,283 | 9,029 | 11494 | 2,525 | 6,71 ‘600 | “2,211 
Parigc..cu: 1,401 | 4,632 2 (677 | 10,430 | 5,716 | 3,4 11544 | 4/840 |> 3/6 
Rio de Janeiro] 6,389 | 7,611 | 5,766 | 11,259 20 4,770 | 5,095 | 7175 | 4, 4'820 
San Francisco] 6,705 | 1,530 | 5,355 | 6,965 ; 1,887 | 2.539 ; 1,926 | 2'571 
Sant'go, Chile] 8,143 | 7,320 | 7/252 | 10,943 | 7,002 | 4197 | 51456 |. 8! 4/500 | 5,122 
Seattle. eee 070 870 | 4;790 641 | 8,194 | 21335 | 2/2 5.205 | 2. 2'408 
Shanghai.....| 4,962 | 4,869 | 9,715 | 1,152 | 5,00 8,022 | 71053 | 41235 | 7:786 ; 
Bydney- | $288 | {oes | 10'a5 | goin | dns | “Bog | S982 | 008 | Tease | 8'558 
Vices ; ; ; 9, : 
Tokyo....... 5,560 | 4,011 | 5,940 | 1.865 | 5,091 | 7,021 6485 690 Beye B30 
praxccesaties) Pana-| Paris. | Rio-de|. rane {teu chikeareishae oes 
from/to ma Janeiro} cisco | Chile hai cane 7 a Tokys 
Azores. ... 3,918 1,694 | 4,300 5, 1 \4 5.718 4,720 7,229 | 8,242 | 12,141 | 7,370 
oy 5,902 540 | 6,220 | 5.655 | 7:782 |. 5/04 sare | ies Se Re 
Popee oe ened anon | | Seer) Bene est 1045 | 5,215 ,165 | 10,000 | 51540 
Deer) Pata) aaes |) Sbgb | pees 980 | 7,744 | 3,133 ‘425 | - 6,316 1188 
Balro,: ss... 7,128 | 1995 | 61146 | 7/450 a7 | ‘Sage | aiige [o Bitest) Ripped pace 
Cape Town 7025 | 5:807 | 3'770 | 101247 | Beta | ay'z0g | Blost. |e Baee ee 
Chicago...... 2}320 | 4,140 | 5/300 1858 Seti 10,709 | 908! ; ooeahiapas 
‘ ; : ‘ 311 ‘ : 
Gums | Sig) PR | HBO | Sah] EG] B68 | Ae) dels) Gate | ios 
GS ee Repo ieiireas ear a e : : ; 6,709 (073 | 3,850 
Juneau. ....; 4456 | 4/632 | 7611 ; ty $13 Seeger peor Beem 560 
: ; ‘ ; 7320 870 5; 
London... -. 5310 0| 51788 | 5/355 | 7252 | 4,790 | S718 | Oi7ae | 1oess | sioso 
Manila... 283 | 6,677 | 11,259 | 6,965 | 10,943 | 6.641 | 15152 | 1.479 | 3/94. 36s 
Melbourne. ..| 9,029 | 10,430 | 8,206 | 7.865 | 7,002 | 8,194 | 5,005 | 3,768 "453 pags 
Moueat | 3508) $453 | Hone | 2036 | $167 | 3985) 8908 | 2838 | get | fon 
Moscow. Te 6,711 | 1,544 | 7,175 | 51870 | 8°781 F208 938 ‘ 38 "05 ; 
Re ene. aoe aue0 4148 1,926 4,500 2;101 | 7,786 | 10;146 38s8 6,912 
Wines s F ‘ . 122 2) Py ’ ’ , 
Panama oo ‘gaao'| > 331d 3,349 3/000 3648 §'3e4 11/800 S788 $490 
Rio de Janeiro} 3,311 | 5,699 |.......| 6/621 {are 3.08 eta eentoe melee 
San Francisco,.| 3,349 5,565 6,621 51937 6 eee Hates 8,400 | 11,533 
Sant'go, Chile! 3,000 | 7,239 | 1;816 |" '6,937'|. = ogee | etd | yB444 | 7-416 | 5,135 
Seattle. .....| 3.648 | 5.000 | 6800 | ""é78 |" “6,aa5'|...” Bia | tpioes | eae | tee 08 
Shanghai.....| 9.324 | 5.754 | 11-336 | 6.145 | ai7is |*'3,7ig'|. 2"? | 3869 | Pan | Toge 
Sydney......| 8'758 | 10544 | g'4og | S444 | 10.189 | 8.068 | 2.364]... ...| 3,915 | 3,305 
Tokyo......| 8430 | 6,032 | 11'533 | S138 | ogee | P4aR | $888 3/308 |°“4,860'|,. 7 o° 


Aviation Disasters 117 
= es 
Notable Aircraft Disasters 
Date Aircraft Site of accident Deaths 

Aug. 24, 1921/Br. ble R-38 (U.S. ZR-2). . .|Broke in Hp 
Feb. 21, 1922|u. sible RA on Oe eh amp on Ro vere Sa 
Dec. 21, 1923|Fr. dirigible Be Ne eekSia ste edite! BER erin sis 52 
Sept. 3, 1925/U.s. ie Shenandoah (ZR-1) Broke « apart, calcio Ohio 14 
a 25, tean It bl e RCMB ie inion ee 2e' | Crashed InvArcthie’s «s,da's wc cw. Grremete 7 

ct. 5, 1930/Br ble Ra1Os eee oe Crashed at esavae Brancescs een yee 
Apr. 4, 1933/U. S. dirigible Akron.......... Off New Jersey coast 73 
Feb. 12, 1935/U.S. dirigible Macon.......... Off Point Sur, Calif 2 
May 18, 1935/Russia’s Maxim Gorky........ Collision with small plane, U.S.S.R.......... 49 
May 6, 1937|Ger. yee Hindenburg. ..... Burned at mooring, Lakehurst, N. J......... 36 
Aug. 23, 1944/U. S. Force B-24.......... Hit school, Freckelton, England ali bue eke cenaeuan 76 
July 28, 1945/0. S. Army B-25.............. Hit Empire State bldg., Wiens Ra iatac kien 131 
May 20, 1946/U. S. Army C-45.............. Struck Manhattan Co. bide, NAL Oe ve oe 5 
Oct. , 1946|/American Overseas DC-4..... . oe Newfoundland................ 39 
Jan. _5, 1947/Chinese C-46................. ar Tsi CRAG >. 5 ayers st cra Wtigcocniac. 43 
Feb. 15, 1947|Avianca Airlines DC-4 nie Mt. Tablazo, Colombia................. 53 
May 29, 1947/United Air Lines DC-4 -..|Crashed, burned, LaGuardia Field, N. Y...... Ad 
May , 1947/0. S. Army C-54 :|Hit mountain near Tokyo, Japan............ 40 
May 30, 1947|Bastern Air Lines DC- .|Crashed near Ft. Deposit, Md......... 53 
June 13, 1947/Penn. Central DC-4 .|Grashed in storm, Leesburg, Va..... 50 
Oct. 24, 1947/United Air Lines DC-6 Caught fire, crashed, Bryce Canyon. 52 
Oct. 26, 1947|Swedish Airlines Skymaste Crashed on Mt. Hymettos, near Athens 45 
June 17, 1948 Lines Crashed, burned, Mt. Carmel, Pa...... 43 
Aug. 1, French Latecoere 631. .|Disappeared over Atlantic Ocean. . $2 
Aug. 29, 1948|Northwest Airlines plane Crashed near Winona, Minn........ 37 
Oct. 21, 1948)/KLM Constellation Crashed, burned, Prestwick. Scotland. . 39 
June 7, 1949/Strato-Freight C-46............ Crashed off San Juan, P.R................. 53 
July 12, 1949/KLM Constellation........... Hit hill near Bombay, India. ............... 45 
Oct. 28, 1949|Air France Constellation. ...... Crashed in Azores. 5). .5.0chs6 skew 24 een see 48 
Nov. 1, 1949|Mastern Air Lines DC-4........ Rammed by Bolivian P-38, Wash., D. C...... 55 
Jan. 27, 1950/U. S. Air Force C-54.......... Disappeared over onee Territory Per asa sc 44 
Mar. 12, 1950|Chartered Avro Tudor......... Crashed near Cardiff, Wales.......0........ 80 
June 12, 1950)Air France DC-4.............. Pell in Persian Gulf 2.55.07. «soccer Gare 44 
June 14, 1950/Air France DC-4.............. Hell in. Persian Gull... . idx shine sin ale pleas 40 
June 24, 1950|Northwest Airlines DC-4....... Exploded in storm over Lake Michigan...... 58 
July 23, 1950/0. S. Air Force C-46.......... Near Myrtle Beach, S. Gr... 2... ie ee 39 
July 28, 1950/Brazilian Constellation........ wrecker near Porto Alegre, Brazil........._! 49 & 
Aug. 31, 1950/TWA Constellation............ Crashed, burned, near Cairo, Egypt......... 55 
Nov. 3, 1950}Air India Constellation........ Hit Mt. Blanc in French AIDS ss... sant Sree 48 
Nov. 13, 1950|/Canadian DC-4............... Struck Mt. Obiou, near Grenoble, France... .. 58 
Mar. 23, 1951/U. S. Air Force C-124 Lost, wreckage found in Atlantic............ 53. 
Apr. 25, 1951/Cuban DC-4............. ..|Collision, U. S. N. Plane, Key West, Fla..... 43 
June 1951/8 F-84 Thunderjets........ .|Crashed in storm near Richmond, Ind.. : 3 
June 22, 1951/Pan American Seno ation .|Wrecked near Sanoye, Liberia... . . : 40 
June 30, 1951/United Air Lines .|Rocky Mountain Natl. Park, Colo. - 50 
July 21, 1951|/Canadian Pacific DC-4. ‘|Vanished over Gulf of Alaska. ... 38 

ug. 24, 1951|United Air Lines DC-6B. | .|Crashed near Decoto, Calif. 50 
Sept. 12, 1951)/French DC-3........... .|Mediterranean Sea, off Spain. 39 
Nov. 13, 1951/U. S. Air Force C-82 . {Hit Mt. Dore, France..... 2... cc sewers ane 36 
Dec. 16, 1951)Miami Airlines C-46 Plunged into ‘lizabeth River, NATisc. Supe gia 56 
Jan. 22, 1952|American Airlines Convair. Crashed in Elizabeth, N. J............0.55-: 301 
Feb. 11, 1952|National Airlines DC-6 Crashed in Elizabeth, N.J...1. 2.20) .2222121 331 
Mar. nh 1952|Air France Languedoc Wrecked in Nice, France...............0005 37 
Mar. 22, 1952;|KLM DO-6.................. Near Frankfurt, Germany.................: 45 
Apr. 9, 1952|Japanese transport............ Crashed into Mihara volcano, Japan......... 37 
Apr. 11, 1952|Pan American DC-4........... Off San Juan, Puerto Rico.................- 52 
Apr. 30, 1952|Pan American Se eis a .|Crashed-in north central Brazil............. 50 
Nov. 14, 1952/U. S. Air Force C-119 ....|Hit mountain near Seoul, Korea............. 44 
Nov. 23, 1952|U. 8. Air Force C-124. .../Crashed near Anchorage, Alaska............ 52 
Nov. 28, 1952/U. S. Air Force C-54.......... MeChord Air Force.base, Wash............. 37 
Dec. 6, 1952}/Cuban DC-4................. Crashed into sea, near Hamilton, Bermuda... 37 
Dec. 20, 1952)U. 8S: Air Force C-124......... Fell, burned, Moses Lake, Wash............. 87 
Jan. 7, 1953|Army-chartered C-47.......... avi-storm near: Logan, Utah... 08. 25.se ees 40 
Feb. 2, 1953/British York treo PISNS 555.5 ces Lost 350 miles from Gander, Nfld........... 39 
Feb. 14, 1953|National Airlines DC-6........ Crashed in Gulf of Mexico.................. 46 
Mar. 3, 1953|Canadian Pacific Comet jet...... ‘Karachi. Pakistan’ 16.4.5. <9. seis care ee etoile 112 
Mar. 20, 1953/Transocean Air Lines DC-4..... Crashed, burned near Oakland, Calif..... Srey 35 
May 2; 1953|Br. Overseas Airways Comet jet .|Fell in storm, near Calcutta . 4 43 
June, 18, 1953]/U.S. Air Force C-124........... Crashed, burned near Tokyo. 129 
July 11, 1953/Transocean Air Lines DC-6B. . :|Grashed east of Wake Island 58 
July 17, 1953]Marine Corps transport... .|Crashed near Milton, Fla. Ae 44 
Sept. 1, 1953]Air France Constellation ‘|Grashed on Mt. Cemet, French Aips... 42 
Oct. 14, 1953]Sabena Airlines Convair. . .|Fell, exploded near Frankfurt, Germany...... 44 
Nov. 17, 1953/U, 8. Air Force C-119. .|Crashed in flames at Ft. Bragg, N. C..+...... 153 
Jan.’ 10, 1954/Br. Overseas Airways Comet jet.|Off Elba Island, near Italy...:............. 35 
Feb. 1, 1954/U. 5. Air Force Gite visnaiola ets Off Hokkaido Island, Japan................. 35 
Mar, 13 1954]Br. O’seas Airways Constellation |Crashed, burned at Kallang Airport, Singapore. 33 
Apr. 8, 1954/Trans-Canada transport........ Collision with RCAF plane, Moose Jaw, Sask. 37* 
Apr. 8, 1954)/Br. Overseas Airways Comet ie. Mediterranean Sea, near Capri.............. 21 
Aug. , 1954) Avianca Airlines Constellation . . |Hit mountain peak on Tercera Is., Azores. 30 
Aug. 15, 1954/Chartered Air Vietnam transp.. ‘|Grashed into Done River, 300 mi. north Saigon, 46 
Sept. 5, 1954/KLM Super Constellation...... Shannon River, Ireland. ..............:.++5 28 
Qct. 31, 1954JU. S. Navy Super Constellation, |Disappeared on trans-Atlantic flight......... 42 


1Including those on the ground and in buildings. 2First fatal crash of commercial jet plane. 3In- 


cluding 9 paratroopers hit in mid-air by the falling plane. “Including 1 in RCAF plane and 1 


ground. 


on the 


Body Armor Cuts Down Casualties in Fighting 


Usefulness of body armor in cutting down cas- 
ualties in the Armed Forces was reported by the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology in the Journal 
of the American Medical Assn., Aug. 21, 1954. 
Since 1951 the Army has used nylon vests weighing 
8 Ibs. for front-line troops. Most dangerous wounds 
are in the thorax and abdomen, accounting for 
46% of those killed in action. The nylon vest was 
proved to have ‘‘defeated’’ 68% of the hits by 


shell fragments, or saved 2 out of 3. Combat 
surgeons noted a decrease in severity of abdominal 
wounds and had fewer extensive bowel resections 
to perform, Statistically, wounds of the head and 
extremities increased in proportion, but surgeons 
consider survival more likely in such cases. The 
report observes that if a casualty reaches a hos- 
pital, modern medicine and surgery can assure 
a 98% probability of survival. 
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Books; Highlights of 1954 Publishing 


BOOKS 
U. S. Publishing; Fight on Crime Stories 
American book | heap rape in 1953 eee a total of 12,050 new titles and new 


editions of older titles, as against 11,8 


ber of new titles was in fiction, 


in 1952, an increase of 210. The largest 
which, despite lowered 


num- 
sales, totalled 2,215 (1,495 


originals, 720 new editions) an increase of 118 over 1952. Next largest were juvenile 


titles, 1,394 


biography, 776, u 


decrease of 26 titles; history, 590, up 21; m 


814, increase of 20. 


1,264 originals, 130 new additions), . er ¢ 
57; business, 302, up 54; os literature and criticism, 


an increase of 149. Other tga 5 
icine, hygiene, 485, down 21; religion, 


Publishers with largest lists of new titles in 1953 were Doubleday (and subsidiaries) 


403; Macmillan, 360; McGraw-Hill, 273; Ha 
Centre, 175; Prentice-Hall, 168; Oxford, 163; 
134; Simon & Schuster, 126; : 
Longmans, 119; Dodd, Mead, 112; Crowell, 110; Knopf, 110; Scribner, 110; Ho 
Mifflin, 100. Of the reprint houses, Grosset led with 140 titles and in pocket-size 


140; Little, Brown, 


er (with Hoeber) 261; British Book 
ippincott, 153; Pageant, 142; Dutton, 

dom House, ; Cambridge, 119; 
‘hton, 
ooks 


Bantam issued 129; Dell, 120; New American Library, 110; Pocket Books, 104. . 
1954, first 10 months: Up to Nov. 1, 1954, 10,078 titles had been issued, as against 
9,997 for 10 mos. 1953, an increase of 81. Both fiction (1,854) and juveniles (1,161) 
were running lower but religion (714) was already 99 titles ahead of 1953, and there 
were more fitles in categories that lost in. 1953: education, law, philosophy, and 


technical books. 


Figures from Publishers’ Weekly, New York, N. Y. 
Best Sellers and Highlights of 1954 Publishing 


When 1954 opened best-seller lists showed a 
continuing demand for books of religious and 
spiritual import in non-fiction. The Power of 
Positive Thinking, by Norman Vincent Peale, pub- 
lished in 1952 and leading the best-sellers in 1953, 
was in first place. Also in large demand were 
ife is Worth Living, by Fulton J. Sheen, The 
reatest Faith Ever Known, by Fulton Oursler, 
A Man Called Peter, by Catherine Marshall, and 
the Revised Standard Version of the Bible. At the 
close of 1954 Dr. Peale’s book was still in first 
place, but other titles had moved up. 

Carl Sandburg’s one-volume biography, Abraham 
Lincoln, was widely popular in the fall, 1954, as 
also were MacArthur, 1941-1951, by Gen. Willough- 
by and John Chamberlain; The Untold Story of 
Douglas MacArthur, by Frazier Hunt; But We 
Were Born Free, by Elmer Davis; The White and 
the Gold by Thomas B. Costain, a work on early 
Canadian history; The Roosevelt Family of Saga- 
more Hill, by Hermann Hagedorn; Call to Great- 
ness, by Adlai E. Stevenson; R. S. V. P., the 
autobiography of Elsa Maxwell, and The Tumult 
and the Shouting, the autobiography of Grant- 
land Rice, finished a few months before his death. 
In demand also was The Mind Alive, by Harry 
and Benaro Overstreet, which suggested con- 
tinuing public interest in self-improvement. 


PROTEST CRIME IN BOOKS 

Publishers faced a problem in the wide dis- 
semination of stories dealing with murder, may- 
hem, sadism and ruthlessness, which authorities 
asserted contributed to juvenile delinquency. 
Educators and parent-teacher organizations often 
backed police action for suppression, which injured 
legitimate books as well. The National Education 
Assn. endorsed as ‘‘the most important book of 
the year’? Frederic Wertham’s Seduction of the 
Innocent, an expose of the anti-social character 
of stories about violence. 

On the other hand, the National Book Com- 
mittee, Inc,, a non-profit organization to advance 
the use of books and protect freedom to read, 
even ‘‘diverse ideas and manners of expression,’’ 
was organized by national leaders of opinion with 
Gilbert W. Chapman, pres. Yale & Towne, ch., 
Thos. K. Finletter, vice ch., Frank Altschul, secy- 
treas.,Geo. N . Shuster, ch. of organizing. It was 
supported by American Book Publisher’s Council 
and American Library Assn. 

Publishers reported that fiction, unless backed 
by book-club distribution or written by an author 
with a large following, had slipped in public in- 
terest, while editors vainly searched manuscripts 
for a new note. The public turned to favorite 
authors; in January, 1954, Samuel Shellabarger’s 
Lord Vanity, The Robe by Lloyd Douglas, Beyond 
This Place, by A. J. Cronin, Too Late the Phala- 
rope, by Alan Paton; the Unconquered by Ben 
Ames Williams led the lists. At the end of 1954 
Love is Eternal, by Irving Stone, a book about 
Lincoln and his wife, led fiction; others were 
Not as a Stranger, by Morton Thompson, a story 
about a physician that had an enormous sale: 
Katherine, a historical novel by Anya Seton; No 
Time for Sergeants, by Mac Hyman; The Doll- 


maker, by Harriet Arnouw; The Royal Box by 
Francis Parkinson Keyes. Few younger writers 
won wide public approval and even critics looked 
askance at some of the accomplishments of the 
newcomers. 

Other new works of fiction: Sweet Thursday, 
by John Steinbeck; Reunion, by Merle Miller; A 
Fable, by William Faulkner; Blue Hurricane, by 
F. van Wyck Mason; High Water, by Richar 
Bissell; Hadrian’s Memoirs, by Marguerite Your- 
cenar; The Pride of the Peacock, by Ruth Chat- 
terton; The View from Pompey’s Head, by Hamil- 
ton Basso; Benton’s Row, by Frank Yerby; Good 
Morning Miss Dove, by Frances Gray Patton; 
The Iron Maiden, by Edwin Lanham. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO KNOWLEDGE 

Of major importance was the publication of the 
concluding 4 vols. of Arnold J. Toynbee’s A 
Study. of. History. A leading contribution to 
reference works was Cassell’s Encyclopedia of 
World Literature, 2 vols., edited by S. H. Stein- 
berg. Notable also for comprehensiveness was The 
New Century Encyclopedia of Names, 3 vols., by 
Clarence L. Barnhart and Wm. D. Halsey. 

PERSONAL NARRATIVES 

Autobiographies and personal narratives of value 
included My Several Worlds, by Pearl S. Buck: 
Always in Vogue, by Edna Woolman Chase and 
Ilka Chase; The Woman Within, by Ellen Glas- 
gow; Atoms in the Family, by Laura Fermi; 
Satchmo, My Life in New Orleans, by Louis 
Armstrong; The Invisible Writing, by Arthur 
Koestler; Many a Good Crusade, by Virginia 
Gildersleeve; In the Cause of Peace, by Trygve 
Lie; The Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes, Vol. 2, 
The Inside Struggle; General Dean’s Story, by 
Wm. F. Dean and Wm. L. Worden; My Mission 
to Spain, by Claude Bowers; Fifty Years in 
China, by John Leighton Stuart; My Life With 
the Microbes, by Selman A. Waksman; The Stars 
at Noon, by Jacquelin Cochran; My Name is Tom 
Connally, by Sen. Connally. John P. Marquand 
collected his stories and essays in Thirty Years, 
writing prefatory comment for each. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

Biography and history were rich in new ex- 
plorations. These included Great River; the Rio 
Grande in North American History, by Paul Hor- 
gan (2 vols.); The Heart of O. Henry, by Dale 
Kramer; Beethoven and His Nephew, by Editha 
and Richard Sterba; The Big Fix, by Norton 
Mockridge and Robert Prall, a history of recent 
police corruption in New York; Chas. Ives and 
His Music, by Lynton Lamb; Business Without 
Boundary, the Story of General Mills, by James 
Gray; Annie Oakley of the Wild West, by Walter 
Havighurst; Benjamin Franklin and a Rising 
People, by Verner W. Crane; Wm. H. Welch and 
Modern Medicine, by Donald Fleming; Geo. Pierce 
Baker and the American Theatre, by W. P. Kinne;: 
A Military History of the Western World, by 
J. F. C, Fuller; The Buffalo Hunters, by Mari 
Sandoz; Youth's Companion, survey of a maga- 
zine’s century, by Lovell Thompson; The Decla- 
ration of Independence, by Dumas Malone. 
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MEDICINE 
Major Campaigns Directed Against Lung Cancer and Polio 


CANCER 


A continuing study of the relation of smoking 
habits to disease and longevity, and specifically 
to lung cancer, is being carried forward by the 
American Cancer Society through observation of 
187,766 men. between 50 and 70 who smoke. The 
first conclusions from the examination of causes 
of 5,416 deaths of smokers were presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Medical Assn. in 
San Francisco in June, 1954, by Dr. E. Cuyler 
Hammond and Dr. Daniel Horn, director and asst. 
director of statistical research of ACS, and were 
published in the Aug. 7 issue of the Journal of the 
AMA. The report asserted: 

The death rate of the lowest age group among 
men who smoked only cigarets was 65% higher 
than among those who never smoked; 60% high- 
er in age group 55-59; 102% higher in the 60-64 
group; 30% higher in the eldest group. Men who 
smoked cigarets as well as some other form of 
tobacco had a lower death rate than those who 
smoked only cigarets. Men who smoked cigars had 
a death rate only slightly higher than that of 
men who never smoked, and those who smoked 
pipes only did not differ much from those who 
never smoked. (It was mentioned that cigaret 
smokers tend to inhale deeply, whereas those 
who smoke pipes and cigars rarely do.) 

From the figures the analysts deducted that if 
@ man never smokes his chances of getting lung 
cancer are 1 in 170-190; if he smokes a pipe or 
cigars it is 1 in 150-190; if he smokes cigarets 
moderately, it is 1 in 40-45; if he smokes a pack 
or more of cigarets a day he has 1 in 15-20 chances 
of getting lung cancer. 

Deaths from diseases of the coronary arteries 
showed the same proportionate relations between 
smokers and nonsmokers. Men who smoked a 
pack or more of cigarets a day had a death rate 
over twice as high as that of nonsmokers in ages 
up to 59, and twice as high in ages 60-64, 


AIR POLLUTION SUSPECTED 


The findings were not called final, but were con- 
sidered impressive enough to indicate a relation 
between cigaret smoking and lung cancer. Dr. 
Chas. S. Cameron explained: ‘‘The death rate 
eurve suggests that whatever agent is responsible 
for the present increase of cancer of the lung 
did not involve men who are now beyond 65, but 
did involve men now 60-65, and in the light of the 
usual exposure period necessary to produce cancer, 
about 20 to 30 years ago. This puts the critical 
exposure period in the 1920’s and 1930’s, when the 
present susceptibles were relatively young men. 

“Suspicion falls first on substances that are in- 
haled, because almost all of the 400 cancer-pro- 
ducing substances exert their effect at point of 
contact. Prominent suspects are industrial fumes, 
soot from coal and fuel oil furnaces, exhausts 
from internal combustion engines, gasoline and 
diesel; asphalt or bituminous road surfaces, and 
cigaret smoking. 

“Cigarets did not achieve popularity until after 
the turn of the present century, a fact due to 
two innovations: mixture- improvements making 
for better burning quality, and mass production 
by machines. In the 1920’s cigarets took the in- 
side track and by 1935 were exceeding all forms 
of tobacco use. Last year (1953) in the U. S. 10.5 
lbs. of cigaret tobacco was consumed per capita 
as against 1.25 Ibs. per capita of cigar tobacco. 
There is of record during the past 33 years, a 
456% increase in the number of cigarets consumed 
per person.’’ 

By condensing the smoke of burning cigarets 
and painting the brown gummy condensates or tar 
on the backs of mice, Drs. Graham, Wynder and 
Groninger produced papillomas—benign lesions 
regarded as precancerous, in over half of them, 
and these lesions progressed to true -invasive 
carcinoma in 44%. But scientists point out that it 
is practically impossible to study inhalation of 
smoke in animals. 


OCHSNER ON CIGARETS 


A direct statement. that cigarets cause lung 
cancer was presented in a 1954 boék, Smoking and 
Cancer, by Dr. Alton Ochsner, of the Ochsner 
Clinic, New Orleans, former pres. of the Amer- 


ican Cancer Soc., and of the American College 
of Surgeons. He said more than 200 chemical 
substances have been identified in the smoke of 
a cigaret, many of which are taken into the lungs 
by inhalation. 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY STUDY 

An independent body to study the effect of 
smoking on health is the Tobacco Industry Re- 
search Committee, formed by 14 principal manu- 
facturers and distributors, who named scientists 
of high reputation to compose it. Director is Dr. 
Clarence Cook Little, former pres. American Assn, 
for Cancer Research, now dir. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Me. Dr. Little said: ‘“The 
sole interest of the scientists serving on this 
board is to discover facts and to utilize these 
facts constructively and for the purpose of in- 
creasing human welfare. The Committee has 
given unqualified assurance to both the scientific 
advisory board and the scientific director that 
they will have complete scientific freedom in 
all phases of their work.’ 


BRITISH INQUIRY REPORTS 

In Great Britain a relation between excessive 
smoking and cancer of the lung was considered 
established in the report of a committee on cancer 
research made public by the Minister of Health, 
Ian Macleod. He warned, however, that there 
was ‘‘no firm evidence’ of the way smoking might 
cause cancer, and that other factors, such as 
atmospheric pollution and industrial risks, must 
be considered, since the disease seemed more fre- 
quent in towns than in rural areas. The minister 
pointed out that between 1911 and 1919 deaths 
from lung cancer amounted to 250 a year in 
Britain, whereas in 1952 it took 11,981 males and 
2,237 females. The disease also was found in 
non-smokers. 

British tobacco manufacturers, asserting the 
cause of the disease had not been found, offered 
the Medical Research Council a fund of £250,000 
($700,000) over 7 years for research. 

Extensive investigations into smoking were re- 
ported by the British Empire Cancer Campaign. 
The Royal Cancer hospital had established that a 
chemical substance known to be carcinogenic and 
identified as 3:4 benzpyrene was present in coal 
tar. Efforts also were made to prepare extracts 
from cigaret smoke to determine whether they 
contained any carcinogenic substances, but no con- 
clusive evidence was available. Contamination of 
the air in large centers disclosed the presence 
of chemical carcinogens, but their relation to lung 
cancer remained unproved. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 

American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. Walter J. Kohler, Jr., Madison, 
Wis., ch. of board; Dr. Howard C. Taylor, Jr., 
New York, pres.; Dr. G. V. Brindley, Temple, 
Tex., v.p.; Mrs. W. Parmer Fuller, Jr., San 
Mateo, Calif., v.p.;) Dr. Chas. S. Cameron, New 
York, v.p., medical and scientific director; Mef- 
ford R. Runyon, New York, executive v.p.; Dr. 
David A. Wood, San Francisco, ch. medical and 
scientific committee. 

In the year ended Aug. 31, 1954, the Society 
raised $21,800,000, as against $19,717,000 in 1953. 
With $5,530,000 available for research, the Society 
made 289 grants-in-aid, 45 institutional research 
grants and awarded 67 fellowships and scholar- 
ships. In the past the total amount raised was 
allocated 60% to divisions, 25% for the national 
research program and 15% to the national office. 
In 1955 the national office will have 12%, and 
its extra 3% will be devoted to a national fund 
for fellowships and cancer control grants. In 1954- 
55 the’ national office expects to have nearly 
$1,000,000 for education and $624,000 for fellow- 
ships and grants and use $492,000 for fund raising. 

Education of physicians in detection and treat- 
ment of cancer is part of the activities of the 
Society. Cooperating with the National Cancer 
Institute it had produced 5 motion pictures by 
the end of 1954, of which prints were available 
to physicians, nurses and schools. Slides were 
also available. With the help of Columbia Broad- 
castipg System the Society used television for 31 
lecture-demonstrations, relayed from New York 
hospitals to 6 other cities. 
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POLIOMYELITIS 


The largest effort at inoculation against disease 
ever made was carried out in 1954, when the 
vaccine prepared by Dr. Jonas E. Salk against 
paralytic polio was used at 217 experimental areas 
in 44 states. The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, which contributed the vaccine 
and organized the tests with funds raised by the 
March of Dimes, reported in October that 440,000 
.children in the U. S. received one or more injec- 
tions of vaccine; 210,000 received a substance that 
looks like the vaccine but has no effect and 1,180,- 
000 received no injections but were studied. The 
cost of field trials was $7,500,000. Evaluation of 
results made at the Univ. of an at a cost 
to the Foundation of $890,000 were to be reported 
in 1955 by Dr. Thos. Francis, Jr. Virus tests from 
blood samples taken from 40,000 children are being 
made in 27 U.S. laboratories at a cost of $600,000. 

No vaccine yet found has been 100% effective. 
The 1955 experience will tell how well the Salk 
vaccine works. Other experiments continue, be- 
cause one of these may produce a complete vaccine. 

For the first 44 weeks of 1954 the U. S. Public 
Health Service reported 35,362 cases of all forms 
of polio, as against 32,922 in 1953. For 12 mos. 
in 1953 there were 22.5 cases per 100,000 popula- 
tion, as against 37.2 in 1952. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, Basil O’Connor, Pres., 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., with 3,100 chapters, is the principal 
organization raising funds for research, pro- 
fessional education, medical care, emergency help 
and equipment in fighting polio. In 1953 it started 
a nation-wide polio prevention campaign, pro- 
viding $29,734,000 in direct financial aid for 77,000 
stricken children and adults. Principal support is 
the March of Dimes. In 1953 (reported Sept., 
1954) the gross proceeds from fund-raising appeals 
were $51,440,000; fund-raising expenses were 11%, 
leaving $45,865,000. Available from all donations 
was $56,768,000. Expenses of $47,887,000 included 
$29,734,000 for aiding patients; $13,018,000 for 
grants to institutions and scientists for research, 
$3,363,000 for headquarters services nationally and 
to chapters, and $1,772,000 for administration. A 
complete analysis of receipts and expenditures, 
with the types of research pursued, is published 
in the Annual Report. In 1954 the Foundation 
embarked on its biggest fight, appropriating large 
funds for making the Salk vaccine available, 
and calling for an emergency March of Dimes in 
August, the results of which will be published 


in 1955. 
HEART DISEASES 


Improved methods of diagnosis and treatment 
of diseases of the heart and blood vessels, or 
cardiovascular diseases, are reported by the U. S. 
Public Health Service and the American Heart 
Assn. (AHA). The latter announces that the 
Mercer County (O.) Heart Assn. and the 
Youngstown (O.) Heart Assn. gained preventive 
results by early treatment of colds and strep 
infections among school children, and that the 
methods are being repeated in a number of eastern 
communities, Any child who appeared to be get- 
ting a sore throat, a cold, or was running a 
temperature, was sent to the school nurse, who 
Swabbed the throat and sent the child home; if 
there was fever the child was put to bed. If the 
swab indicated streptococci a pathologist verified 
the finding and the family doctor was notified. 
Early treatment by antibiotics, chiefly penicillin, 
was advised, especially in rheumatic subjects. 

A 10-year follow up of 461 patients who entered 
Michael Reese hospital, Chicago, after a first 
heart attack, made by a committee of the AHA, 
showed that of 77% who recovered two-thirds 
were able to return to moderate or complete ac- 
tivity. Those who could return to a completely 
active life—one-fourth of the survivors—had the 
best outlook, for 71% were alive 10 years later. 

The AHA also reported during 1954: 

Important advances are being made in diag- 
nosing and treating ‘‘heart attacks’ which are 
caused by blood clots developing in the arteries 
of the heart. Drugs which retard blood-clotting 
and lessen the likelihood of further damage are 
being widely studied. 

Radioactive tracers are aiding in the study of 
the circulation and diagnosis. Radioactive iodine 
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is producing beneficial results in relieving con- 
gestive heart failure and angina pectoris. 

Dramatic ae in heart poner are being 

de because new diagnostic tools astonish- 
ne include: the heart catheter, 

through an 
arm vein into the heart to take blood samples 
and measure pressure; angiocardiography, injec- 
the circulation of a material which 
shows up on X-Ray. 

Qperating inside the beating heart, surgeons 
can often repair heart valves that have been 
dangerously scarred or narrowed as the result of 
rheumatic fever. 

Structural defects of the heart, as in “blue 
babies,’’ can now be wholly or partially corrected 
by operations on or within the beating heart itself. 

Deaths from bacterial infections of the heart 
lining (subacute bacterial endocarditis) have been 
reduced from 100% to about 20% by prompt 
treatment with antibiotics, 

It was estimated that cardiovascular diseases 
took 794,000 lives in 1953, over 52% of all fatali- 
ties, and of this number arteriosclerosis (harden- 
ing of the arteries) and high blood pressure took 
90%. About 170,000 persons suffer annually from 
a ‘“‘stroke,’’ usually coronary thrombosis, caused 
when the blood supply to the heart is blocked 
by a clot. The large number of cardiovascular 
fatalities has increased in part because (1) di- 
seases not formerly included are now counted; 
(2) diagnosis has improved; (3) men live longer, 
and the very aged are susceptible to hardened 
arteries. 


AMERICAN HEART ASSN. 


The American Heart Assn., 44 East 23d St., 
New York, N. Y., Dr. E. Cowles Andrus of Balti- 
more, pres., has 56 affiliated heart associations 
with 350 chapters and approximately 25,000 mem- 
bers—physicians and laymen. During the 1954 
heart fund campaign $11,065,049 was raised 
throughout the country, of which 25% went to 
national hq. In 1953 AHA raised $8,555,197, and 
the national hq. received from all sources $2,119,- 
862 of which $1,091,118 was added to research 
projects, which then had available a fund of 
$1,919,914. Bruce Barton, New York, is ch. of the 
board of directors; Rome A. Betts is exec. director. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


National Office of Vital Statistics, U. S. Public 
Health Service, reported 106,925 new cases of 
tuberculosis in the U. S. during 1953, a decline 
of 2.7% from the 109,837 new cases reported in 
1952. Estimated death rates for January-August, 
1954, for all forms of tuberculosis were 1,152 
deaths per 100,000 population, or 10.8%. Re- 
gionally, the largest number occurred in the South, 
with the Middle Atlantic-New England sector 
in second place, 

The National Tuberculosis Assn., founded June 
6, 1904, observed its 50th anniversary in 1954. 
When it began tuberculosis held first place in 
deaths: today it has 7th or 8th place. In 1904 
150,000 persons a year died from it; today less than 
20,000. The Journal of the American Medical 
Assn., pointing to the effectiveness of public 
education and enlightened medical practice in 
combating the disease, credited the NTA with 
“no small part’’ in this progress and said “‘it 
has vigorously fostered medical research and 
medical education in a comprehensive campaign 
marked by enthusiasm\and devotion.” 

A study of the effect of isonicotinic acid hydra- 
zides on tuberculous meningitis under the spon- 
sorship of the Willard Parker Hospital and Bureau 
of Laboratories of the City of New York was pub- 
lished in October by Dr. Emanuel Applebaum and 
Dr. Thos. A, Anderson, They found that ‘the 
hydrazides are superior to streptomycin in the 
treatment of tuberculous meningitis, at least from 
a short-term point of view.’’ Toxic side effects 
and relapses indicated that many problems re- 
main to be studied before the hydrazide therapy 
is fully established. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSN. 


The National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. is a voluntary non- 
profit organization with a nationwide program for 
tuberculosis control. Its Christmas Seal campaign, 
founded in 1907, in 1953 brought $23,889,044.50: 
Of this amount%94% was retained by 3,000 state 
and local organizations; 77.1% or $18,418,380.81 
was used in the local area where the money. was 
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137,321 med in the} — 
otted the NTA, $323,450.00 


| to medical and social research in 
th year 1953-54. Dr. John H. Skavlem, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is president. Dr. James E. 
Perkins is managing director, and James G. 
Stone, executive secretary. 


_ AMERICAN TRUDEAU SOCIETY 


The American Trudeau Society, medical section 
of the National Tuberculosis Assn., has 33 state 
and four regional sections. It is composed of 
physicians interested in tuberculosis and other 


__~ pulmonary diseases. Its main interests are medical 


) 
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research and medical education. It establishes 
standards for medical procedures and nomencla- 
ture, publishes an outstanding scientific journal, 
the American Review of Tuberculosis and Pul- 
monary Diseases, and acts as the medical advisory 
body of the National Tuberculosis Assn. 


GENERAL HEALTH TOPICS 
FEDERAL HOSPITAL AID 


Under the amended Hill-Burton Federal pro- 
gram for helping support hospital construction 
the U. S. Public Health Service had allocated an 

ional $21,000,000 to the states in the fall of 
1954. The amended act permits the construction 
not only of basic hospitals, but diagnostic and 
treatment centers, chronic disease hospitals, re- 
habilitation clinics and nursing homes. Federal 
aid is allocated to a state on the basis of capital 
income as well as population, which favors lower 
income states. In Nov., 1954, the Public Health 
Service reported 2,336 construction projects had 
been approved. Of these 1,709 were in operation, 
527 under construction, at a cost of $1,897,391,438, 
of which the U. S. Government will provide $631,- 
383,419. This has added 75,115 beds, with 31,060 
coming with new construction and 5,728 -planned. 


COMMON COLD FOUNDATION 


The Common Cold Foundation was incorporated 
in Illinois in 1954 as. a nonprofit enterprise to 
develop research to control, minimize or eliminate 
the common cold. President is Dr. Wm. A. Sawyer, 
Rochester, N. Y. Dr. Frank R. Ferlaino, med. 
dir. General Motors Corp., New York, is secre- 
tary and Dr. Chas. M. Hendricks, Chicago, exec. 
director. University physicians, med. directors of 
industries and business men are on the boards. 


Patients in State Hospitals for Mental Illness, 1952 


Source: National Institute of Mental Health. Figures show average daily number of resident patients. 


IULTIPLE SCLEROSIS SOC 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society, estab. 


a8 a non-profit agency solely dependent on volun- 


tary financial contributions. The Society 
been most successful in arousing public’ ai 
tion toward the problem of multiple sclerosis and 
related neurological diseases, and aims to ‘‘stimu- 
late, co-ordinate and support research into, and 
to obtain and disseminate information respecting 
the causes, prevention, alleviation and cure of 
multiple sclerosis and other diseases of the nervous 
system;’’ to aid individuals who are in any way — 
disabled _as a result of such disease. Total funds — 
raised from inception through. Dec. 31, 1953, 
$1,541,388; expenditures, $1,285,513; both figures 
are exclusive of funds used by chapters, Address: 
270 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. — 


FEWER DEATHS IN 1954 


Deaths in many American cities for the first 
44 weeks of 1954 were fewer than in the cor- — 
responding period of 1953, according to the U. S. 
Public Health Service. Death rates for every age 
group for January-August, 1954, were below the 
1953 figure. The cumulative death rate January- 
September, was 9.2 per 1,000 pop., the infant — 
mortality rate was 26.6. Lowered figures were re- — 
ported across the country. The highest death 
rate was in the northeastern states, where more 
older people live, and lowest in the South, which 
has the youngest population. In the northeast 
there were more deaths from gardioy seo 
diseases and malignancies, whereas death rates — 
were higher in the South for syphilis, tuberculosis 
and homicide. The death rate from motor vehicle 
accidents was one-third greater in the West than ~ 
elsewhere. Deaths in large cities for the first 44 


weeks: 

1954 1953 
New (YOrk ?), .sccctsiaaa eon <b 66,113 68,913 
Ohicago' |..<r55. gos sere ee 31,129 32,331 
Philadelphia \..02 Fo. eee 19,898 21,186 
Les Angejlessaens oi okie Js seins 18,871 19,052 
Detroit) ..4.. . 13,358 13,788 
St. Louis 10,108 10,627 
Boston . 9,584 9,821 
Cleveland 8,571 8,963 
Dallas 4,348 4,155 
Houston .. 5,209 5,353 
New Orleans 6,474 6,874 
MeV VED” oo wees é =.) »#, 308 4,710 
Kansas) ‘City: Mo:.o:.. wastes 5,130 5,313 
San. Francisco s0n8. sce. eae 7,977 8,163 
IMAP WAUKOO) i SavF nye fee sure 5,250 5,310 


State No. State No. State No. State No, 

ma... 6,775 Nevada......... 392/|South Dakota...] 1,695 
aritona. Fe 1,590 9||New Hampshire..| 2,616|/Tennessee...... 
Arkansas 4,638 New Jersey..... 13,189|/Texas. . . 
California 32,808 New Mexico..... 1,109}/Utah.... 
Colorado 5,239 INGwaVOrks mi aie 88,414||Vermont........ 
Connecticu -| 8,819 North Carolina..| 9,476||Virginia........ 9,967 
Delaware. . .| 1,390 North Dakota...}| _2,091||Washington..... 7,293 
Dist. of Col... ..+ 6.915||Michigan....... 205350) |Ghio sean | beara 25,442||West Virginia....| 5,171 
Merida; .... 7,132||Minnesota...... 11,184||Oklahoma.......| — 7,892||/Wisconsin....... 2,194 
Georgia......... 10,475||Mississippi...... 5,017) |Oregon.......... 4,504||Wyoming....... 630 
TORHO so rtrsiscca.<.* 1,142||Missouri........ 12,276||Pennsylvania....| 37,568 —— 
MPLITIONAS Fe. wees tee 37,115||Montana........ 1,944||Rhode Island... . 3,346 Total, U.S.. .|503,334 
Indiana......... 9,776||\Nebraska....... 4,568||South Carolina...| 5,369 


here were 114,571 persons employed by the above institutions. The maintenance expenditures in 
1952 Faore $4609092,288 af which salaries and wages took $288,672,148; purchased provisions $89,238,794. _ 
The average pe™»capita cost per patient for the year was $934.87. : 


First Admissions with Psychoses to Mental Hospitals in the U. S. 


Source: National Institute of Mental Health 


Cerebral 

I és A ‘ Manic- | Dementia| All Other 

Year Total per Alcoholic “Sheeler Senile Depressive| Praecox | Psychoses 
7,196 4,845 12,319 8,707 10,433 20,457 26,983 
19490022 102104 6,751 5,036 14,308 11,978 10,562 24,939 28,530 ; 

1 a 11,325 6,605 3,87. 15,132 ; 11,811 29,010 32,123 

HOA wid 114,535 6,496 4825 15,334 12,756 12,348 29,882 32,894 ¢ 
1946..... 20,761 6,021 713 15,665 13,543 12,078 29,753 37,988 ‘ 
ROL TG so oie 99,511 247 5,450 16,367 ; 11,222 24,141 23,392 | 
1948... 106 4.375 5,667 16,3 14,173 9,943 25,279 24.351 
1949.,...] 108,812 3,875 6,613 17,581 14,866 10,487 29,729 25,661 $ 
1950..... 109,028 3,205 5,771 17,766 14,691 0,1 31,548 25,932 : 
1951... 106,907 2,501 5,618 18,311 15,226 8,906 32,172 24,173 ‘ 
W952? oe 104,372 2,009 5,726 17,602 15,205 8,044 32,507 23,279 : 
Total first admissions by type of hospital, 1952: State, 78,585; County, 3,149; Private, 22,638. é 


41(1947-1952) Excluding veterans hospitals and psychoneuroses. 
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New Discoveries in Science, 1954 


Science Service, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington. 
scientific information, promotes the 


between scientists an 


velopments and issues Science News Letter, a w 


y, Chemistry, a monthly, and 
Science Clubs of America stimulates amateur interest in science, especially on 
and school clubs may affiliate without cost. There are now over 15, 


The following summary was prepared by Science Service, Watson Davis, Director. 


ASTRONOMY 


Mars approached to within 39,740,000 miles of 
the earth on July 2, 1954. 

Seven new comets were sighted and five 
periodic comets were reported. 

Five novae, or exploding stars, and three super- 
novae were observed. 

An asteroid, Athalia, was rediscovered after 
having been lost for 50 years. 

Twin stars, 2,600,000 years old, were spotted 
in the Orion nebula, giving evidence. to support 
the theory of continuous stellar creation. 

The structure of the center of the Milky Way 
galaxy was disclosed by study of radio waves 
generated by the hydrogen gas filling space be- 
tween the stars. 

Evidence was found that particles are ejected 
from the sun with speed up to one-fifth that of 
light; these particles may provoke changes in the 
earth’s weather. 

A new theory attributed both canals and dark 
green markings on Mars to wind-blown streaks 
and volcanic dust. 

Evidence was found that the sun’s visible sur- 
face has a circulation that causes changes in the 
trate of its rotation at the solar equator. 

A telescope was built with a reflector-corrector 
lens attachment that makes wide-angle photo- 
graphs on fiat plates. 

Plans were completed to build a microtelescope 
with a ‘T-inch mirror and 28-inch focal length 
which is expected to give clearer detail in pic- 
tures of the heavens. 

A total eclipse of the sun on June 30, 1954, 
was observed by 10 stations of the U. S. Air 
Force, distributed from Ontario through Labra- 
dor, Greenland, Scandinavia to Iran. 

An unimagnetic pole on the sun’s surface was 
found to be linked with geomagnetic activity on 
the earth. 

Observations showed that Jupiter’s atmosphere 
consists mainly of hydrogen and helium, not 
methane and ammonia as was previously supposed. 


BIOLOGY 


An anti-rabies vaccine for cattle was produced. 

The Mexican fruit fly was found active in 
California. 

Australia discovered a new virus disease affect- 
ing brain and nervous system of dogs. 

A vaccine against blue tongue, a disease of 
sheep, was developed, Mosquitoes spread the virus. 

The pink bollworm, a cotton pest, was fought 
by giving the insect a virus disease. 

To bring up warm -water and thus prevent frost 
killing fish, compressed air was forced to the bot- 
tom of ice-bound lakes. 

Eleven counties in California, Arizona and New 
Mexico reported presence of the kaphra beetle, 
East Indian pest that attacks stored grain. 

Insecticides that can be fed to cattle to destroy 
their parasitic grubs were developed. 

Vitamin B in wheat was found to be concen- 
trated in a single outside layer. 

Fossil pollen of corn, at least 60,000 ‘years old, 
was found 200 ft. below Mexico City. 

Flies resistant to DDT by development of the 


fittest were found to have an enzyme that acts 
as antidote. 


CHEMISTRY 


A remodelled sulfa drug called Diamox was re- 
ported helpful in the eye disease, glaucoma. 

Successful transplantation of unerupted wisdom 
tooth to replace lost first permanent molar was 
reported in more than 100 cases. 
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Benzpyrinium bromide, a cholinergic agent, was 
reported 100% accurate in detecting early preg- 
nancy. 

A new pain relieving drug, MRD-125, which does 
not put patient completely to sleep, was an- 
nounced. 

First serial cultivation of normal human cells 
directly on glass in liquid medium was announced. 

A single diet was designed for nourishing all 
forms of life, from man to bacteria, viruses and 
plants. 

Chemical analysis of opium ash was found by 
means of detecting geographic origin and aid in 
opium traffic control. 

A method of removing 90% of the original salt 
content from milk without altering its value as 
nutriment was perfected in Los Angeles, to help 
patients who demand a sodium-free diet. 

For saving victims of barbiturate overdosage, 
a mixture of beta beta methyl ethyl glutarimide, 
or NP 13 for short, with 2-4 diamino 5 phenyl 
thiazole was developed. 

The human heart’s ability to beat for a lifetime 
without prolonged rest was found due to ex- 
tremely small fibers within the heart muscle fila- 
ments called sarcosomes. 

Blood pressure reducing rauwolfia drug called 
serpasil was reported helpful in calming mental 
patients capable of improving their mental con- 
dition. 

Chlorpromazine was reported effective in stop- 
ping hiccups and augmenting narcotic drugs in 
relieving pain in cancer. 

An anti-tuberculosis vaccine from powdered 
dead germs and a double drug combination, 
isoniazid with pyrazinamide, for eradicating the 
germs from the body were announced. 

A chemical that can step up the anti-nerve gas 
action of atropine two and one-quarter times was 
discovered in pentamethonium, related to a new 
drug for lowering high blood pressure, -hexame- 
thonium, 

Glutamine and asparagine were tried with 
promising results in epilepsy based on discovery 
that failure to keep enough glutamic acid in 
brain cells is one of three biochemical defects 
causing epilepsy. 

ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 

Non-rusting iron crystals were produced in a 
laboratory. 

A curb-climbing wheel chair for invalids was 
perfected. 

A hgh-speed tooth drill 
tiny water turbine. 

A coal-burning gas turbine locomotive, to com- 
pete with diesel, was developed. 

Surplus wheat was puffed into a light, weather- 
proof, insulating wallboard. 

A plastic able to withstand temperatures in 
Supersonic regions was developed for airplanes. 

Chemicals were produced that will bond plastic 
to glass, of value to boats and planes. 

A machine that converts sawmill scrap into 
strong, warpless board was invented. 

Ultrasonic tooth drilling without pain or audible 
sound was used on human patients. 

A 110-watt fluorescent tube that gives 35% more 
light than others was developed. ~ 

Plans were completed for a 11-mile belt line 
to carry ore and coal from Lake Erie to the 
Ohio river, 

Contracts were let for a continuous subway 
belt line in New York to-replace shuttle trains 
for passenger travel. 

Transistors were tested in telephones to make 


possible several talks over party lines without 
interference or eavesdropping. 


was attached to a 
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Titanium carbide fol jet engines was developed 
with high strength at %,900° F. 

The U: S. Army experimented with the use 
of television to report front-line progress to 
commands in rear. 

A high efficiency vacuum dust collector capable 
ef picking up 100 lbs. of sand per minute and 
suitable to industrial plant cleaning was perfected. 

Field tests were prepared in Arizona to de- 
mineralize brackish water by putting it through 
an ionics membrane demineralizer. 

Two sets of ‘‘triple effect evaporators’’ were 
installed in a new steam-elecric generating plant 
at Morro Bay, Calif., capable of producing 50 
gals. of fresh water from 150 gals. of sea water, 
at a rate ef 72,000 gals. a day. 

Flame photometry was used to analyze chemical 
compounds of raw desert brine, reducing by 
many hours former gravimetric methods of de- 
tecting sodium, potassium and lithium salts. 

A suit made of flexible polyethylene plastic 
to cover a man, with a window of transparent 
material and a ‘tunnel’ for entrance and exit 
was developed at Hanford Atomic Works, Wash., 
to enable maintenance men to handle radioactive 


equipment. 
PATENTS 

U. S. patent numbers are given to facilitate re- 
quests for information, which should be addressed 
to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 

A cigaret holder with built-in ash receiver. 
(2,663,300) 

Leather shoes impregnated with a siloxane 
for waterproof. (2,678,893) 

Combined brief case and overnight bag, for 
short business trips. (2,686,580) 

An artificial hand with jointed digits that can 
hold an egg or crush a tin can. (2,669,727) 

A snow-making machine, for winter resorts that 
need snow despite the weather. (2,676,471) 

An attachment for power-driven lawn mowers 
that pulverizes leaves into a mulch. (2,663,984) 

A steel alloy that can withstand 1,500° F in gas 
turbines and jets. (2,677,200) 

A pulverized, mineral-enriched meat for babies 
allergic to human or cow’s milk. (2,673,803) 

A camera that can photograph underground 
Yadioactive ores, useful for prospectors. (2,688,095) 

Heating pads capable of generating warmth for 
290 hours and suitable for soldier’s uniforms. 
(2,680,063) 

Electrodes that harden concrete in 13 min., 
even at near-freezing temperatures. (2,683,916) 

A radar device that records moving objects 
(such as trains or planes) but ignores fixed ob- 
jects. (2,678,439) 

A silencer, to abate noise made by drills, ham- 
mers, riveters and other pneumatic machines, was 
invented by Jos. Jeffords of Baltimore, Md., and 
placed in production. 

An electronic gun-sight that enables an air- 
plane gunner to fit a target despite high-speed 
maneuvering. (2,660,793) - 

PHYSICS 

Element 43, Technetium was found to become 
superconductive at the relatively high tempera- 
ture of 11.2 on the absolute scale. 

A small atom smasher of 1,500,000,000-electron- 
volt capacity, using the strong focusing princi- 
ple, was completed at Ithaca, N.Y. 

A transistor was successfully made from sili- 
con, promising a cheaper replacement for the 
costly germanium transistor. 

A new familv>of silicone compounds was pro- 
duced when carbon was made to join silicon with- 
out oxygen as an intermediary. 

Discovery was made of the steps by which na- 
ture produces rubber in the ,growing plant, an 
advance toward producing the equivalent of 
natural rubber. 


A new laboratory was dedicated with apparatus 
for radiocarbon dating by a new gaseous method, 
ee is more accurate and covers a longer time 
scale. 

An atomic battery was developed which uses 
thermocouples to convert into electricity the heat 
of its radioactive polonium core. 

A semiconductor device made of silicon was 
successfully used to convert sunlight directly into 
electricity; another solar- battery was produced, 
using a crystal of cadmium sulfide. 

Atomic energy was converted directly into elec- 
tricity by using high-speed electrons emitted by 
strontium 90 to bombard tiny transistors which 
in turn emit large numbers of slow-moving elec- 
trons in an electric current. 

A gap was filled in the electromagnetic spec- 
trum by the generation of millimeter waves, about 
six-thousandths of an inch long, between the 
microwaves that carry television programs and 
the shortest waves of infrared radiation. 

A twin birth was announced for the world of 
the atom when it was found that the relatively 
heavy hyperon and the lighter K particle appear 
when a proton smashes into a negative pi meson. 

At Berkeley, Calif., the great Bevatron, built 
for the Univ. of California Radiation Laboratory 
with Atomic Energy Commission funds, began 
by accelerating protons, the nuclei of hydrogen 
atoms, to 4.7 billion electric volts, highest energy 
ever achieved by an atom smasher. It is designed 
to reach 6.25 billion. 

AEC reported discovery of two new transuranic 
elements, 99 and 100, of which 99 was said to 
have atomic weight of 247: °It was produced by 
adding nuclear particles to uranium 238. After a 
short interval the new element changed into 
element 97. 

A zero energy reactor, utilizing controlled atomic 
explosion, went into operation at Harwell Re- 
search Station, Great Britain, Feb. 5, 1954. De- 
veloping only 1 or 2 watts of power and requiring 
no cooling because of low radioactivity, it will be 
used for experiments on use of atomic power. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Words were found to assist in the solution of 
non-verbal problems. 

Cognitive conditioning, or the production by 
conditioning of a generalized attitude or frame 
of mind that is basically unconscious, was demon- 
strated. 

The nose can ‘serve as a chemical analyzer, 
identifying the component parts of an odorous 
mixture, it was found. 

Soldiers who make the best fighters in combat 
were found to be characterized. by all-round 
superiority, mentally, physically and socially. 

Rats gentled as babies were found to stand stress 
better when grown than those not gentled, prob- 
ably due to decreased ACTH output. 

Evidence was found that color and brightness 
are received by the same elements in the eye but 
ats transmitted to the brain over separate chan- 
nels. 

Masculine men and feminine women do not 
differ significantly in their response to sex sym- 
bols when they do not understand the purpose 
of the test. 

Brain injury in a newborn baby was success- 
fully diagnosed by his response to a mild electric 
current applied to one leg. 

A double slot machine, operated through co- 
operation between two persons, was found capable 
of measuring the improvement of mentally ill 
patients and of stimulating .the improvement. 

Vision takes place, much as the picture is 
formed on a television screen, by the tracing of 
a series of light signals with the alpha rhythm 
of brain waves governing the timing of the sig- 
nals, it was theorized. 


What Was Said in 1954 < 


May I suggest that we have less political fission 
and more political fusion.—President Eisenhower. 

I’m not going around wearing a tent over my 
head.—Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, Pakistani am- 
bassador to the Netherlands. 

It’s very easy to grow old, but it’s very hard to 
grow young.—Adam Gimbel, New York merchant. 

I believe in an open mind, but not so open that 
your brains fall out.—Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
publisher. 

In our efforts to combat the abuse of alcohol 
there remains only oné course for us to pursue— 
the old, stubborn fight for greater education and 
an enlightened civilization.—Per Edvin Skold, fi- 
nance minister of Sweden. 


In America, if a man is a party to a dispute, 
he does not sit in judgment on his own case. I 
don’t believe any leadership can escape responsi- 
bility for carrying on that tradition and that 
practice.—President Eisenhower. 

There is going to be no involvement of America 
in war unless it is a result of the constitutional 
process that is placed upon Congress to declare 
it.—President Eisenhower. 

A third world war could start by miscalculation 
or mistake, if the leaders on both sides lost their 
grip on the situation and then, suddenly, find they 
have gone too far and cannot prevent it.—Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery. 
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THEATER—OPERA—FILMS 
Principal Events of 1953-54 


PLAYS PRODUCED BEFORE pe 1, 1953, CLOSED OR CONTINUING 
*Still running Nov. 1, 1954; M designates Musical play; Stars listed appeared in 


Play and stars and form- Play and stars 
closed ances 
uth Pacific (M)...... ...jApr. 7, 1949] 1,925 ||Wonderful Town (M ea Sessness 
sour Mary M Sarena es Ezio Pinza |Jan. 16, 1954 Osmo, Russell, 
Guys and Dolls (M)....... Nov. 24, 1950) 1,200 ||, .-cy and Bess (M).....-- 
Vivian Blaine, Robert Aida|Nov. 28, 1953 Pyter soa Soe 
The King and I (M).......|Mar. 29, 1951} 1,246 Price 
Yul Brynner, Gertrude Mar. 20, 1954 My Three An Sec vetplee 
Lawrence... ....2.-+.00 Ce eee tonen Ss Si Jerome 
Wish You Were Here (M). |June 25, wan 
Sheila Bond, Sidney Armus|Nov. 28, 1953 Can-Can Maes et ee a 
Dial M for Murder....... |Oct. 29, 1952) 552 ||nye Parr nei es : 
Sean. Evans, Gusti Feb. 27, 1954 Tsabel Bigley, Bill Hayes |Apr. 3, 19. 
ue rld of Sholom Aleichem|Sept. 11, 1953 
The Seven Year Itch..... .{Nov. 20, 1952] 816* kak Sea beet Rg ‘Sarah May 23, 1954 
Tom Ewell, Vanessa Brown Cunningham 
The Fifth Season.......... Jan. 23,1953} 653 |\Take a Giant Step........ Sept. 24, 1953 
oo Skulnik, Richard Oct, 23, 1954 Louis Ge see peoe Estelle Nov. 28, 1953 
0 em: 
MPATRA GG sites ok dso abees bie 0's 2 Feb. 19, 1953 485 ||Tea and ae Kaen Sept. 30, 1953 
Ralph Meeker, Janice Rule|Apr. 10, 1954 Deborah Kerr, John Kerr 
PLAYS PRODUCED OCT. 1, 1953 TO NOV. 1, 1954 
Play Stars Opened 
—1953— 
Comedy in mae (M) Hel Wictor Borges, i. cosine opie Oct.. 2 
The Little Hut. .|Anne Vernon, Colin Gordon... Oct. 7 
Late Love..... P ene Francis, Ne’ amilton ict. 
Arh Francis, Neil Hamilt Oct. 13 
End As a “Maan. i .|Ben Gazzara, William Smithers. ..| Oct. 14 
Teahouse of the August Moon. .-|David Wayne, John Forsythe.............. Oct. 15 
The Frogs of Spring. .............++5 Anthony Ross, Haila Stoddard............. Oct. 20 
The es of the Corridor Se ae Edna Best, Betty Field................... Oct. 21 
RAGUMSOPIOOB LG. ii ces che cles cee e nese Brenda Bruce, Anthony Oliver............. Oct. 28 
AGH PIMCOATEY MOM T ahs Moe nse alae ae, o'er N Janet Blair, Tod Andrews. .............-.5 Oct. 29 
Sherlock Holmes...............<....|Basil Rathbone, Sarin t Novotna. ......... Oct. 20 
The Trip to Bountiful............... Lillian Gish, Gene Lyons.................. Nov. 3 
PEATARIGIS BP si scerateg oie icenns so, ab eiat's cove ech vanateeain Mary M: , Charles Boyer.nt ses ~ct0n Nov. 4 
The Solid Gold Cadillac. . ..|Josephine Hull, Loring Smith.............. Nov, 5 
Sabrina Fair........ .|Margaret Sullavan, Joseph Cotten Nov. 11 
Cyrano de Bergerac .|Jose Ferrer, Arlene Dahl. . Nov. 12 
Escapade...... ::/Brian Aherne, Ursula Jeans. Nov. 18 
Spanish Theater ../Alejandro Ulloa & Company Novy. 19 
The Shrike....... ....|Jose Ferrer, Judith Evelyn................ Nov. 26 
Madam, Will You Walk............. Jessica Tandy, Hume Cronyn.............. Dec. 1 
PETHMOU MOD ecie ccdaivcvicec dee sen ee ves Alfred Drake, Doretta Morrow..........-.. Dec. 3 
EAQUIMIND EDL cide mekcercises achywl ecu veces os Jose Ferrer, Florence Reed...............- Dec. 9 
John Murray Anderson's Almanac (M)|Hermione Gingold, pir eowortn Soin Shee Dee. 10 
The Prescott Proposals Nae pcan Katharine Cornell, Ben Astar.............- Dec. 16 
Oh, Men! Oh, Women!............45 Franchot Tone, Bets von irabesntiens Sete ate Dec. 17 
Charley’ i TUT ae ae Jose Ferrer, Pegey O00 ....c knee ce eee Dec, 22 
ead GTS Oarosts a Sea ae he DCs) bia ALO Ks Lloyd Bridges, Joan Lorring...>........... Dec. 23 
Sing Tie Tomorrow........ , -|Eileen Ryan, John Marley............. Dec. 28 
In the Summer House........ ..|Judith Anderson, Mildred Dunnock.........]| Dec. 29 
Remarkable Mr, Pennypacker.. .|Burgess Meredith, rece: Scotty. 2-2 eteses Dec. 30 
Mademoiselle Colombe.............. Julie Saeee) Edna Best..........-. Jan. 6 
His Rae Hers Per Tancnieiess evoeas genemev eA Nite Celeste Holm, Robert Preston. . . Jan. 7 
Bull Aght AR pos a ee ote eter Civeny its Hurd Hatfield, Vivian Nathan... Jan. 12 
The Starcross Story........ io, Vaalongety Eva LaGallienne, Mary Astor,.............. Jan. 13 
RO ODLOL ANAS viagtgia cfaue tory oO are eiecee-anbie Robert Ryan, Mildred Natwick............ Jan, 19 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial......... Henry Fonda, John Hodiak, Lloyd Nolan...| Jan. 20 
Ruth Draper Characterizations....... Ruth: DOApee,oa.. h: mane eueetatered sa) as aay Jan, 25 
ARES Sad sete svete c's Sia. cWs sip N's wlecatere a Mary Boland, Jack Warden............... Feb. 3 
ERO EMIMOVAUEE. oes oes isc acd ve nne Geraldine Page, Louis Jourdan............. Feb. 8 
Girl on the Via Flaminia............ Betty Miller, Leo Penn... ele. . et cece Feb. 9 
The Confidential Clerk... ....+/Ina Claire, Claude Rains. 2.2... i... yere es Feb. 11 
The Winner........ 5 Feb. 17 
MONGING = isc ihe ws Feb, 18 
The Burning Glass. Mar. 4 
The Girl in Pink Tights (MD. . Mar. 5 
The Threepenny Opera (M). ...|Lotte Lenya, Scott Merrill. | Mar. 10 
The arte mle CVE), atcitcesce cinerea. Kaye Ballard, Jonathan Laicai Mar. 11 
Hing Of Hearts... ccc oe sek ces Donald Cook, Jackie Cooper......... Apr. 1 
Amnivergary Waltz.........:.....005 Kitty Carlisle, Macdonald Carey........... Apr. 7 
By The Beautiful Sea (M)........... Shirley Booth, Wilbur Evans............:. Apr. 8 
The Magic and the Loss............. Uta Hagen Lee: Bowiany 6: oi. %s oso hhnccen Apr. 9 
ABHe SearG Uc watts ch iusste spore ttala ove Judith Evelyn, Montgomer: ry CUfity erates ae May 11 
The Pajama Game (M)............. John Raitt, Janis Paige, Eddie Foy, Jr...... May 13 
BUA POUSOL ND) i ets aes eos ay sheks vidvactadastes Bambi Lynn, Chris Robinson.............. June 2 
MEBVTIMO CM) neon cislon ac ob sice toe 6G Sunshine Sue, Cousin Joe Maphis.......... Sept. 13 
MSGAPAOharler et ces osc ee ta Tallulah Bankhead, Fred Keating. ......... Sept. 15 
A Midsummer Night ...|Moira Shearer, Robert Helpmann.......... Sept: 21 
Home Is the Hero...... a .|Walter Macken, Peery Ann Garner......... Sept. 22 
All Summer Long ; : gona Kerr, June Walker............ Sept. 23 
The Boy Friend Ci ..,|Sulie Andrews, John Hewer.. Sept. 30 
Blues, Ballads and Sin-Songs (M)..... Libby Holman insite Oct, 4 
MeCMNIng Higure. 5. sce wes oven Georgiann Johnson, Percy Wara: Oct: 7 
On Your Toes (M) s.0h6.0 cs. Pe Vera Zorina, Bobby Van....... Oct. 11 
LOCALES US TRUS TSS a Dane Clark, Don Taylor..... Oct. 12 
The Tender Ae A noi idrotabetahaph ie MMR oeav aie Robert Preston, Kim Hunter... .. 11...) 7: Oct. 13 
al BR CNEIE (IVE) itera ta co aibiandisie rele asisee at ees ary Martin, Cyril Ritchard............. Oct. 20 
he Traveling Lady... 2... .... ccs Kim Stanley, Lonny Chapman,............ Oct. 27 
Mhe Rainmaker ss 24% oyeun sce a ca os Geraldine Page, Darrin McGavin........... Oct. 29 


beciend NOV. 1, 1954 
original cast 


——; | 


Opera Season, 1954-55 


METROPOLITAN OPERA, NEW YORK 


The 69th season of the Metropolitan Opera 
Assn., New York, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1953—Apr. 17, 
1954, consisted of 149 performances, with double 

ills counted as singles, and one gala program. In 
all, 22 weeks of 23 different operas. As to lan- 
guages used, 4 operas in English had 21 per- 
formances; 13 in Italian had 95; 3 in German had 
13 and 3 in French had 24. During the season 
the company played 9 performances in Phila- 
delphia and 2 in Baltimore. 

George A. Sloan, ch. of the board, reported the 
Metropolitan Opera Fund reached $1,061,000. Of 
this amount $183,000 was sent in by 51,235 in- 
dividuals who heard opera on the air. Fifteen 
foundations provided $182,555; members of the 
board of directors gave $120,000, while $420,291 
came from business and other sources. 

At the close of the season Lowell Woodward, 
pres. of the association, announced that 44 awards 
were being presented to artists and members of 
the musical staff who had been associated with 
the Metropolitan for 20 years, and to members 
of other departments who had been there 30 years. 
The awards were in the form of travel clocks in 
silver cases, suitably engraved. They were pre- 
sented by Giovanni Martinelli, who was with the 
Metropolitan for 33 years before he retired. Four 
members of the artistic staff received awards: 
Lily Pons, Desire Defrere, Geo. Cehanovsky and 
Fausto Cleva. 

The 1954-55 season, 70th of the opera, began 
Noy. 8, 1954 and was scheduled to extend to Apr. 
9, 1955. It opened with Faust, which had been 
the bill on the first night, 70 years before. Tickets 
for the performance brought in a total of $65,336. 
The advance subscription reached $1,534,965. It 
opened the fourth season under Rudolf Bing, 
general manager. The first night was shown in 40 
cities by television. 

Novelties for the new season were Andrea Chen- 
ier, which had not been sung at the Met for 25 
years; Richard Strauss’ Arabella, in English, di- 
rected by Rudolf Kempe, and an original ballet, 
Vittorio, by Zachary Solov, written for music by 
Verdi, which was offered with Salome in a double 
bill, Dmitri Mitropoulos conducting. 


” Roster of 1954-55 


Conductors on the staff besides Cleva and 
Kempe are Max Rudolf, Albert Erede and Fritz 


’ Stiedry, with 9 associate and assistant conductors. 


Roster of artists, with names of new additions 
in full: 

Sopranos: Albanese, Amara, Conner, Della Casa, 
de los Angeles, Fenn, Georgiou, Christel Goltz,, 
Gueden, Harshaw, Laurel Hurley, Kirsten, Krall, 
Leone, Lewis, MacWatters, Milanoy, Munsel, Nelli, 
Novotna, Peters, Pons, Resnik, Rigal, Steber, 
Renata Tebaldi, Varnay, Shakeh Vartenissian, 
Votipka, Dolores Wilson. 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos: Marian Ander- 
sen, Elias, Glaz, Lipton, Madeira, Miller, Niko- 
laidi, Rankin, Roggero, Giulietta Simionato, 
Stevens, Thebom, Warfield. 

Tenors:, Bernd Aldenhoff, Anthony, Baum, 
Giuseppe Campora, Carelli, Conley, Del Monaco, 
De Paolis, Paul Franke, Giulio Gari, Hayward, 
Hopf, Kullmany’"McCracken, Peerce, Prandelli, 
Sullivan, Svanho!=:, Tucker, Valletti, Vinay. 

Baritones: Bastianini, Brownlee, Budney, Cas- 
sell, Cehanovsky, Otto Edelmann, Guarrera, 
Harvuot, Osie Hawkins, Ralph Herbert, London, 
Calvin Marsh, Merrill, Metternich, Schoeffler, 
Valentino, Warren. 


Basses: Alvary, Baccaloni, Kurt Boehme, Cor- 
ena, Davidson, Ernster, Hines, Moscona, Pechner, 
Scott, Louis Sgarro, Siepi, Giorgio Tozzi, Vichey. 


Auditions of the Air Winners 


Winners of the Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
of the Air for 1954 were announced by Rudolf 
Bing, general manager. They were Marjorie 
Catherine McClung, 23, of San Antonio, Tex., a 
lyric soprano, who won $1,500 and a scholarship; 
Albert de Costa, 27, of Amsterdam, N. Y., tenor, 
$1,500 and a scholarship; Louis Sgarro, 29, of 
Corona, Queens, New York, bass baritone, $500 
and a Metropolitan contract for 1954-55; Christina 
Cc. Cordilla, 26, of North Adams, , lyric 
soprano, $500 and scholarship. The scholarships 
ae a the Kathryn Long Opera School, New 

ork. 

NEW YORK CITY OPERA CO. 


New York City Opera Co. of New York City 
Center of Music and Drama, Inc., presented a 
large repertory of opera in the spring and fall of 
1954, For the fall season, Sept. 29-Oct. 31, it 
chose 5 operas favored by a poll of its mailing list 
of ticket-buyers, who called for Aida, the Love 
of Three Oranges, Tales of Hoffman, Der Rosen- 
kavalier and Faust. The Center supports opera, 
ballet and drama under municipal auspices. Lin- 
coln Kistein is managing director. 

The fall, 1954, season ran from Sept. 29 through 
Oct. 31 and consisted of 36 performances of 15 
operas and one musical comedy, Show Boat. 
The operas were Aida, Madama Butterfly, La 
Boheme, Carmen, La~Cerentola, Faust, Falstaff, 
Die Fledermaus, Hansel and Gretel, Der Rosen- 
kavalier, Love of Three Oranges, La Tosca, La 
Traviata. Joseph Rosenstock was general director. 
The artists and staff were: 

Sopranos: Bonini, Bunn, Chambers, Cundari, 
Curtis, Faull, Fleming, Gannon, Hurley, Lesawyer, 
Likova, Mari, Ribla, Russell, Spence, Willauer, 
Yager, Yeend. 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos: Bible, Evans, 
Handzlik, Kuhlmann, Lane, Mayer, West. 

Tenors: Crain, Cunningham, Druary, Eckart, 
Fredericks, Kelley, Leech, Lloyd, McChesney, Pet- 
rak, Pollock, Rounseville, Vellucci. 

Baritones and Basses: Cassel, Gauld, Gramm, 
Hecht, Lishner, MacNeil, Newman, Reardon, 
Renan, Stewart, Thompson, Torigi, Treigle, Went+ 
worth, Wilderman, Winters. 

Conductors: Martin, Rosenstock, Rudel, Safir, 
Schippers, Smith, Tarrasch. 


NEW YORK ON TOUR 


New York City Opera Co. brought 81 perfor- 
mances of opera to 22 cities outside of New York 
in 1954. In the spring tour, Apr. 19—May 29, 1954, 
the company gave 8 performances in Cleveland, 
8 in Boston, 6 in Chicago, 6 in Toronto, 4 in 
Atlanta, 4 in Minneapolis, 3 in Dallas, and the 
rest in Birmingham, Memphis, Oklahoma City, 
St. Louis, Des’ Moines, Bloomington, Ind., and 
Lafayette, Ind. A 

In the fall tour, Nov. 1—Noyv. 28, the company 
gave 7 performances in Boston, 3 in Cleveland, 
9 in Detroit, plus 2 of Show Boat; and the others 
in Worcester, Philadelphia, Hershey, Pa., Pitts- 
burgh, East Lansing, Mich., Grand Rapids and 
Kalamazoo. Thus both Boston and Cleveland 
were visited in the spring and fall of 1954, 


CHICAGO LYRIC 


Chicago welcomed a new opera organization in 
1954, the Lyric Theater, supported by the Illinois 
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Long Run 


Plays 


PLAYS IN NEW YORK 


ith Father......... 3,213 | Voice of the Turtle........ 1,558 | Mister Roberts............ »157 
otaies ROAR Pl sleccrote se say 009 3,182 | Arsenic and Old Lace..... 1,444 | Annie Get Your Gun...... 1,147 
Abie’s Irish Rose.........¢ 2,327 | Hellzapoppin ............. 1,404 | Pins and Needles Pe dan Rare ae 1,108 
MATION ies <ul iis ans ogee 2,246 | Angel Street ..........4.. 1,295 | Kiss Me Kate oc 00.6. 48 1,077 
South Pacific ......-..... 15926) Tashima 2 aca wine aos sxe 1,291 | Anna Lucasta............ 957 
ES eS a Oe Ao) ne, ming snake jicsnss<c 208 ‘Vsisiss-and Tel). 00. cease 955 
Born Yesterday..........- 1,643 | Guys and Dolls ...... 1,200 | The Moon is Blue ........ 924 

PLAYS IN LONDON 
hu in Chow.......... 2,238 | Oklahoma! ............... 1,543 | Arsenic and Old Lace..... 1,337 
Gite Spirit. cote 1,997 | Charley’s Aunt............ 4 The Farmer’s Wife....... 1,329 
Worm’s Eye Vie 1,745 | The Beggar’s Opera....... 1,463 | Annie Get Your Gun...... 1,304 


Me and My Girl... ise 
Yogether Again........... 1,566 


1,362 | A Little Bit of Fluff....... 1,241 
While the Sun Shines.... 1,154 


oF 


United State 


Guild and individual sponsors, which 


ores performances 


pened a three-week season of 16 


at the Civic Opera House Nov. 1. Opening opera 


was Norma, with Maria Meneghini-Callas, 
Simionata, Picchi, Rossi-Lemmi. Other operas: 
Taming of the Shrew, in English; La Boheme, 
Barber of Seville, La Traviata, Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, Carmen and Tosca. Additional artists: 
Alvary, Badioli, Carteri, Foldi, Guelfi, Gobbi, 
Jordan, Lind, Prandelli, di Stefano, Simoneau, 
Steber, Thompson, White. Conductors: Rescigno, 
Perlea. 


CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati Summer Opera Assn. gave 30 per- 
formances of grand opera during 5 weeks of its 
33rd season, June 26-July 31, 1954. Operas were 
Aida, Madama Butterfly, Bartered Bride, Barber 
of Seville, La Boheme, Carmen, Andrea Chenier, 
Elixir of Love, Faust, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Masked Ball, Rigoletto, La Traviata, La Tosca. 
Participating artists included among sopranos and 
contraltos: Conners, Evangelista, George, Kana- 
zawa, Kreste, Kirsten, Brenda Lewis, Nelli, 
Novotna, Peters, Turner, Warenskjold, Wilson; 
baritones and basses: Alvary, Baccaloni, Bardelli, 
Brownlee, Engelman, Guarrera, Lawler, Moscona, 
Valentino, Wilderman; tenors: Bardi, Conley, de 
Paolis, Gari, Gero, Kullman, Landi, Peerce, Pet- 
rak, Poleri, Tallone. The musical staff was headed 
by Fausto Cleva. Lydia Arlova was premiere 
danseuse, Lucien Prideaux premier danseur and 
choreographer, Robert L. Sidell, managing direc- 
tor, Raymond G. Nemo, administrative director, 
and James D. Shouse ch., executive committee. A 
new section of seats raised the capacity to 3,000, 
all under cover with sides open. The 1955 season 
was expected to open June 25 for a run of 30 
performances. 

KANSAS CITY 


The Starlight Theater in the Kansas City, Mo., 
municipally-owned Swope Park gave its 4th sea- 
son of musicals for 80 nights, June 18 through 
Sept. 5. Ten plays, seen by an estimated 467,000 
spectators, were Call Me Madam (10 nights), 
Oklahoma! (14 nights), Sweethearts, Carmen, 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, Girl Crazy, Hit the 
Deck, Song of Norway, The Three Musketeers and 
No, No, Nanette. Artists included Jean Madeira, 
Penny Singleton, Ann Crowley, Sterling Hollo- 
way, Roma Vincent, Billie Worth, Donald Burr, 
Joan Kibrig, Jim Hawthorne, Maggi Nelson, 
Robert De Voye, Rudy Tone, Betty Ann Busch, 
Lillian Murphy, Lawrence Brooks, Frances Greer, 
Donald Clarke, Muriel O’Malley, Joseph Macaulay, 
Betty O'Neill, Eric Brotherson, Victoria Sherry, 
Joey Faye and Guy Raymond. Staff consisted of 
William M. Symon, business manager; Richard 
H. Berger, production director; Jim McQueeny, 
associate manager in charge of publicity, and 
Catherine Jones, manager of ticket sales. Mr. 
Berger’s staff included: Roland Fiore, musical 
director; Glenn Jordan, staging director; Theodor 
Adolphus, choreographer; G. Philippe de Rosier, 
scenic designer, and Anthony Ferrara, William 
Meader, and Maury Tuckerman, stage managers. 
Donald La Mon directed lighting, Sherman Frank 
the singing ensemble, and William Holbrook, the 
ensemble staging. 

The theater, which seats 7,600, was constructed 
with city funds, augmented by $135,000 from the 
Kansas City Centennial Assn. The theater is 
leased for $1 per year to a non-profit ciive group 
of more than 750 business firms and individuals 
who underwrite each season’s production schedule 
with a fund of more than $220,000. Production 
costs for the season were in excess of $625,000. 
During its 4-year history, the theater has operated 
without losing money and spent over $150,000 
on improvements as well. 


NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans Opera House Assn. opened its 
1954 fall season Oct. 7 with La Boheme. There 
were 2 performances each of La Boheme, Otello, 
La Tosca and Lakme Oct. 7-Dec. 4. For spring, 
1955, the operas scheduled were Rigoletto, An- 
drea Chenier, Martha and Die Fledermaus, Mar. 
3-May 17, the two seasons comprising 16 per- 
formances. Rudolph Schulze is president of the 
Association and Renato Cellini is artistic direc- 
tor. Artists taking part were Lucine Amara 
Viletta Russell, Herva Nelli, Marietta Muhs, Inge 
Borkh, Graciele Rivera, Dolores Wilson, Frances 
Yeend, Dorothy Warenskjold, Frances Bible, Re- 
gina Resnik, and Virginia MacWatters: also Bar- 


PHILADELPHIA CIVIO 


Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera Co. opened its 
6th season at the Academy of Music Oct. 26, 1954 
with Sanson et Delilah, gave Verdi’s La Traviata 
Nov. 18 and scheduled the following for 1955: 
La Tosca, Jan. 12; Il Trovatore, Feb. 24; Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Mar. 17 and Carmen Apr. 22. Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek is artistic director and conduc- 
tor and artists included Herva Nelli, Dolores 
Wilson, Lois Hunt, Jean , Sonya Leon 
among sopranos and contraltos; Tagliavini, Vinay, 
Baum, Valetti, Fredericks and Petrak among ten- 
ors and Bardelli, Singher, Guarrera, Moscona, 
Lawler and Vichegonov among baritones and 
basses. Anthony Terracciano is general manager 
and Dr. Chevalier L. Jackson is president of the 


rganization. 
SAINT LOUIS 


St. Louis Municipal Opera gave its 36th season 
of summer light opera in July-Aug., 1954, closing 
after 88 nightly performances that attracted 
694,429 patrons, as compared with 697,372 in 
1953. A record-breaking heat wave in July and 
discontinuance of one performance because of a 
sudden rain fall did not halt enthusiasm. The 
support of the public made it possible for M. E. 
Holderness, treas., Municipal Theatre Assn. to 
announce that the 1,410 guarantors would not be 
called upon for their subscriptions. 

The season closed Aug. 29 with a two-week bill 
of Oklahoma!, with 12,137 persons attending a 
single performance, an all-time record. Other 
productions were Call Me Madam, The New Moon, 
Song of Norway, Roberta, The Mikado, Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes, The Three Musketeers, Pana- 
ma Hattie, Where’s Charley? and The Red Mill. 


SAINT PAUL 


St. Paul Civic Opera Assn. opened its fall, 1954, 
season Oct. 14 with Die Fledermaus, for 3 per- 
formances. For 1955 it scheduled 3 performances 
of Tales of Hoffman, Jan. 13-15, and 3 of Okla- 
homa! Apr. 14-16. The musical director was Leo 
Kopp and the stage director Phil Fein. Edward 
A. Furmi is manager. 


SAN ANTONIO 


The Symphony Society of San Ahtonio (Texas) 
sponsored its 10th grand opera festival in the 
Municipal Auditorium, presenting 4 productions: 
Otello, Feb. 6; La Traviata, Feb. 7; Madame 
Butterfly, Feb. 13, and Carmen Feb. 14. Leading 
roles were sung by Nadine Conner, Jan Peerce, 
Victoria de los Angeles, Brian Sullivan, Risé 
Stevens, Ramon Vinay, Frank Guarrera, and 
Giuseppe Valdengo, Victor Alessandro was musical 
director. For the spring, 1955, festival the so- 
ciety scheduled Aida, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Manon and Die Fledermaus, the leading artists 
including Astrid Varnay, Lily Pons, Dorothy Kir- 
sten, Brenda Lewis, Jarmila Novotna, Kurt Baum 
and Charles Kullman. In 1955 the organization 
will also give performances of Manon and Die 
Fledermaus in Brownsville, Tex. 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 


San Francisco Opera Co. gave its 32nd annual 
series of opera Sept. 17-Oct. 21, 1954, in War 
Memorial Opera House, consisting of 27 perform- 
ances, including 3 for young people and a gala 
night program. Of special interest were its first 
performance of the Flying Dutchman and of two 
productions seen for the first time in the United 
States: the Portuguese Inn by Cherubini and Joan 
of Arc at the Stake by Honegger. The repertory 
also comprised La Boheme, Madama Butterfly, 
Fidelio, the Marriage of Figaro, La Forza del 
Destino, Lucia di Lammermoor, Manon, Rigoletto, 
Salome, La Tosca, Turandot and Il Tabarro. 

The San Francisco Co. played its 18th season 
in the Shrine Auditorium, Los Angeles, Oct. 22-31, 
1954, including 14 operas and one gala perform- 
ance. The Southern California Symphony Assn. 
sponsored the season. The company also per- 
formed in Sacramento, San Diego, Fresno and 
Pasadena. 

Kurt Herbert Adler is artistic director and 
Howard K. Skinner is manager of the company. 
Principal conductors were Pierra Monteux, Ernesto 
Barbini, Fausto Cleva, Glauco Curiel, Eugene 
Szenkar, Karl Kritz, Leo Mueller. Artists—So- 
pranos and contraltos: Albanese, Borkh, Carteri, 
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’ Casselle, Cirrier, Duval, Gotelli, Hall, Kirsten, 
Enapp, Martinis, Nadell, Pappas, Petersen, Ring, 
in, Roehr, Turner, Warenskjold, Warren, 
Baritones and basses: Alvary, Andersen, Bacca- 
loni, Cehanovsky, Enns, Guarrera, Harvey, Her- 
bert, Hotter, Ligeti, Lorenzini, Moscona, Palagi, 
Siepi, Warren, Weede, Welitsch. Tenors: Assan- 
dri, Bruce, Curzi, de Paolis, Kullman, Mason, 
Millar, Peerce, Peterson, Prandelli, Sullivan, 
Tucker, Turrini, White. Dorothy McGuire ap- 
peared as Joan of Arc and Lee Marvin as Friar 
Dominic. 
SAN FRANCISCO COSMOPOLITAN 
Cosmopolitan Opera Co. of San Francisco, Calif., 
- announced its spring, 1955, season of opera in 


the War Memorial Opera House for Feb. 15-Mar. 
6, with 7 performances. Stars from the Metro- 


United States—Opera Season; Toscanini; Airports 
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politan Opera Assn. and New York City Opera 
Co. were signed for leading roles, artists in- 
cluding Herva Nelli, Eva Likova, David Poleri, 
Joy Kim, Evangelista, Ibarrondo, Bardelli, Dolores 
Davis, Wilkins, Chauveau, Cunningham, Dean 
Smith, Wilderman, Torigi, Colin Harvey and 
Ronald Dutro. Dario Shindell is general director 
and Anton Coppola conductor. 


SAN FRANCISCO PACIFIC 


Pacific Opera Co. of San Francisco, Calif., 
opened its 1954-55 season with a holiday perform- 
ance of Hansel and Gretel in the War Memorial 
Opera House Dec. 26. The spring season, Mar. 
22-Apr. 5 comprised 6 operas: Carmen, Il Trova- 
tore, La Boheme, Barber of Seville, La Traviata, 
ane eae Butterfly. Arturo Casiglia is general 

ector. 


Arturo Toscanini, Great Orchestra Conductor, Closes Career 


Arturo Toscanini, famous orchestra conductor, 
closed his public career of 68 years April 5, 1954, 
when he conducted his last concert with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra of the National Broadcasting Co. 
in Carnegie Hall, New York. Toscanini wrote his 
letter of resignation on Mar. 25, his 87th birthday. 
He had conducted the N. B. C. Symphony Orches- 
tra for 17 years, beginning on Christmas night, 
1937. The orchestra was especially assembled for 
his direction and became the premier radio 
orchestra. Milestones of performance included Tos- 
canini’s incomparable readings of Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Brahms, Tschaikovsky and other great 
masters, including arrangements of operas, such 
as Verdi’s Otello, given with vocal artists. Tschai- 
kovsky was known for the tremendous efforts he 
demanded of his players, but he gave full measure 
himself. 

Toscanini, a native of Parma, Italy, was trained 
as a cellist. At 19 he conducted his first opera, 
Aida, in Rio de Janeiro. After conducting at La 
Scala, Milan, he conducted Italian opera at. the 


Metropolitan, New York, from 1908 through 1915. 
He was associated with the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra from 1926 through 1936. He 
also conducted in Philadelphia, Salzburg, Bay- 
reuth and Lucerne, and took the N. B. C. orchestra 
on tour in the United States and South America. 
Toscanini interpreted chiefly the great music of 
the masters and chose with great discrimination 
among the moderns. He steadfastly rejected any 
overtures from the fascist leaders before and dur- 
ing World War II and placed his gifts at the dis- 
posal of the free world. At his retirement the 
New York Times~said: ‘His name will remain 
supreme and his achievement immortally reyered. 
There has never been a more gallant and intrepid 
champion of great music, or a spirit that flamed 
higher, or a nobler defender of the faith.” By 
means of records his interpretations are available 
to a wide public and have had a salutary effect 
on musical education and artistic efforts. 

On his return to Italy Toscanini agreed to be 
guest conductor at one performance of opera there. 


Los Angeles and San Francisco Airports Show Expansion 


LOS ANGELES INTERNATIONAL 


Los Angeles International Airport became the 
third busiest U. S. airport in volume of aircraft 
movements in 1953. The figures of the Dept. of 
Airports, City of Los Angeles, follow: 


Increase 
January-December, 1953 over 1952 
Passenger traffic .... 2,507,552 13.3% 
Air mail (pounds).... 30,534,329 3.0 
Freight ee .... 48,497,105 15.1 
Express ~ ae ...- 15,385,514 18.0 
Total aircraft 
movements ........ 269,754 23.6 


First. 6 mos. of 1954, January through June, 
showed the following results for civil and military 


aircraft: Tatreaee 

January thru June, 1954 over 1953 
Passenger traffic : 1,273,828 8.4% 
Air mail (pounds).... 14,939,609 0.6 
Freight ee .... 24,670,705 6.5 
Express » ote » 7,425,181 2.2 
Total aircraft 
moyements ........ 136,585 5.7 


Scandinavian Airlines System scheduled trans- 
polar air service fyom Los Angeles to Copenhagen 
via Winnipeg and Bouie West, Greenland, starting 
in November, 1954. 

Japan Air Lines applied to the State Department 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board to make Los 
Angeles a terminal for its trans-Pacific service. 

To accommodate the heavily increasing passenger 
loads in the airport’s temporary terminal build- 
ings, 7,000 square feet of public area and addi- 
tional restroom facilities were built. Construction 
also began to open up expanded maintenance areas 
at the west end of the airport. Trans World Air- 
lines and American Airlines leased 35 acres each 
to enlarge their overhaul facilities. 

Other airlines operating from Los Angeles are: 
American, Bonanza, California Central, Los 
Angeles Airways, Pan American World, Southwest, 
Trans World, United and Western. 


SAN FRANCISCO INTERNATIONAL 


San Francisco International Airport, estab. 
1927, is situated in San Mateo County, on the Bay- 
shore Freeway, 14 miles from downtown San Fran- 
cisco. On Sept. 1, 1954, it opened its new terminal 


building and expanded facilities, built at a cost of 
$14,000,000. The terminal has loading positions for 
27 aircraft, with space for an ultimate total of 50. 
The building is 7 stories tall and accommodates 
incoming and outgoing passengers on two levels, 
while glass-enclosed concourses keep passengers in- 
doors until planes are ready to be boarded. 

The terminal building comprises complete serv- 
ices for travelers, such as rooms with showers, tiled 
nursery with bassinets and bathing basins, con- 
ference rooms available for all-day meetings, and 
a full complement of restaurant, cocktail lounge, 
beauty shop, and similar facilities. 

The airport has an area of 3,685 acres, two and 
one-fourth times the size of Golden Gate Park. 
An instrument East-West runway is 8,870 ft. long 
with parallel runway of 6,500 ft.; North-South 
dual runways are 7,750 ft. and 7,000 ft., 200 ft. 
wide. The flights proceed chiefly over the Bay 
away from populated areas, averaging one every 
4 minutes. The seaplane harbor, restricted to 
planes, has a diameter of 14 mi., with channel 
to 4-mi. takeoff. There are private plane storage 
facilities in addition to the usual stations and 
offices. 

The airport made the following official report 
of scheduled aircraft activities in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1954: 


Percent 

1953-54 Increase Inc. 

Airline: trips ........« 121,927 8,567 07.6 

Passengers, in and out. 2,478,366 91,029 03.8 

Passengers, off and on. 2,000,824 123,966 06.6 

Mail pounds, off and on.29,524,596 520,420 01.4 
Express pounds, 

Off ANG. ONG A. ecu o's 6,239,896 85,279 01.4 
Freight pounds, 

Off rand ens tessa 40,454,573 1,779,159 04.6 


While the number of mail pounds on increased 
13.3%, the number off decreased 06.8%. Express 
pounds, off, decreased 06.%, whereas express 
pounds on increased 07.8%. 

Airlines reporting were American, Central Cali- 
fornia, Flying Tiger-Slick, Japan, Pacific South- 
west, Pan American World, Philippine, Qantas 
Empire, Southwest, Trans World, United and 
Western. 

Manager of the airport is Brig. Gen. Frederic 
B. Butler, USA, rtd. The airport, owned by the 
City and County of San Francisco, is conducted 
by the City’s Public Utilities Commission. 
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Scotch on the Rocks. . 
Tonight's the Night. . 
Yellow Balloon, The.. 


Angelika... . 
April 1, 2000..... wy, 
Barefoot Battalion, The 
Bread, Love and Dream: 
Oangaceiro............. 

Daughters of Destiny............. 
Earrings of Madame De, The 
Golden Coach, The............... 
Hell Raiders of the Deep 
Hello, Elephant 
Iilicit Interlude 


i 
Mr, Hulot’s Holiday 
Side Street Story 
Ugetsu 


.|Paramount. . . 


.|J. Arthur Rank 


../Group 3 
. Associated British 


Artists... ...-> : 
sts 


Twentieth Century-Fox. . 
Warner Brothers. ....... 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. . 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. . 
PSTeMOURE . oo. sens 
Universal-International.. . 
Michael Myerberg 
Warner Brothers 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. . 
Paramount... .......... 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.. . 
Twentieth Century-Fox. . 
parece Century-Fox. . 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.~ 
Warner Brothers 
Warner Brothers 


Twentieth Century-Fox. . 


United Artists 
Nancy Hamilton 
Twentieth Century-Fox. . 
Walt Disney............ 
United Artists 
Paramount... oper es 
Twentieth Century-Fox. . 


ENGLISH 
J. Arthur Rank 
J. Arthur Rank. ........ 
Pat oo Ate kc oe eee 
J. Arthur Rank 


J. Arthur Rank 
London Films 
London Films 
GYOUBT a Gatien. Os arate ois 
J. Arthur Rank 
J. Arthur Rank 
J. Arthur Rank 
Langley-Minter 
J. Arthur Rank 
J. Arthur Rank 


British Movietonews..... 


Marble Arch 


France 


iw 


[Anne Baxter . 
Bing Crosby, Grace Kelly, William Holden 


; ..-|Jose Ferrer, Donna 
.|Twentieth Century-Fox. . 


Twentieth Century-Fox. .|J 


Gin Ri << Pat at 

er Rogers, Pat Crowley 
James Stewart, June Allyson 
Kin Puppets 

John Wayne, star cast 

Judy Holliday, Peter Lawford 
Robert Taylor, Ava Gardner 


liam Holden 


-|Jane Powell, Howard Keel 


Judy Garland, James Mason 
James Whitmore : 


Monroe 
Phil Silvers 
Helen Keller 
Tyrone Power, Susan Hayward 
Documentary 
Documentary 
Bing Crosby, Danny Kaye 
Clifton Webb, star cast 


Peggy Cummins, Terence Morgan 
Peggy Cummins 
Alec Guinness 
Robert Morley 
John Gregson 
Paul Douglas 
Charles Laughton 
Ralph Richardson, Celia Johnson | 
Michael Medwin 

Duncan Macrae 

Alec Guinness 

Gregory .Peck 

James Hayter 

Documentary 

Susan Shentall, Laurence Harvey 


~ 


Documentary 

Ronaid Squire, Kathleen Ryan 
David Niven, Yvonne de Carlo 
Andrew Ray 


Italian Opera Stars 


..|Josef Von Sternberg, director 
.|Maria Schell 


.|Gina Lollobrigida 

-|Alberto Ruschell 

.|Claudette Colbert 

. |Charles Boyer Danielle Darrieux 


Anna Magna: 

Rossi Drago 
Vittorio De Sica 
May Britt 

All star cast 

All star cast 
Jacques Tati 
Eduardo de Filippo 
Machiko Kyo 


Cinerama, CinemaScope, 3-D Films—Cinerama was 
York, Sept. 30, 1952. The Robe, first production in wide 
Century-Fox, Sept. 16, 1953. The first full-length fe 
Bwana Devil, was released by United Artists Feb. 18, 


In The Dark, was presented Apr. 
Oct, 14, 1954. 


shown to the public for the first time in New 
-screen CinemaScope was released by Twentieth 
aiue film in 3-dimensional Natural Vision, 
8, 1953, and Warner Brothers’ 
Paramount’s first production in wide-screen VistaVision, White 


Columbia Pictures’ first 3-D film, Man 
House of Wax on Apr. 10, 1953. 
Christmas, opened in New York, 


| 
q 
q 
| 


Ethel Merman, Donald O’Connor, Marilyn 


_|Audrey Hepburn, Humphrey Bogart, Wil- __ 


- Growth of Radio and Television in U. s. 
Source: ‘“‘MART,’’ Caldwell-Clements, Inc. 


Total Radio Sets |Total Receiving Tubes Auto Sets 
; Made Made Made 


ass min ORs Pot es Value Number-- Value* 
827,800)300,000,000 000,000 119,600,000} _ 34,000 3,000,000). 
o3 é '026,8001330, 192,480 ar '000,000} 50,000 000 cece 54,562,500 
eveton av ont s x «3 ...| 11/800,000|450;000;001/115,000,000|115,000,0 ,000} 60,000,000 
Rate ae cnet apnea 13;000,000|460,000,000|130,000,000]143'000, 000 POOR oo 0,000, 
DEEN oieiche  e 4,400,000) 154,000,000 an "700, on 94,000, aaa 350,000i 12,250,000 


TE Ri irr ee tre | aie eet eae (ea ea 23'000,000 25,000 

A 04 30 000 eee sets 

a 1946 ea 000. 10 

- 1947 17,000;000/800,000,000 00; 250, pees aa 000,000 
1948 16,000,000/700,000,000|200,000,000/230,000,000/1,000,000 350,000, 

1949 10,000;000|500,000;000|200,000;000/350,000,000]3,000 000 

oe 1950 14,600,000|721,000,000|383,000,0001644,000,000]7,500,00 

¢ 1952 ae te Se ; 

— 1954.22 2222225522222] 112200:000]|470;400,000]400;000,0001880;000,00016,500,00011;176,000,000 


7 *Figures for sets include value of tubes in receivers. In recent years (except 1942 1946), Teplace- 
ment tubes have run 25% to 40% of total tube sales. All figures are at retail valu 

as 1WPB ordered (April, 1942) all civilian radio-set production stopped and factories converted to war. 

production. Reconversion to civilian-radio production began August, 1945. 


* HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE er 
Homes with Total Radio Homes with Total Radio 


Year Radio Sets Sets in Use Year Radio Sets Sets in Use 

Number in U. S. Number < in U.S, 

12,048,762 13,000,000 37,000,000 74,000,000 

2,869,009. 30,500,000 40,000,000 82,000,000 

29,200,000 51,000,000 42,000,000 89,000,000 

800, 1340, , 45,000,00' 98,000,000 

32,000,000 58,000, 45,850,000 107,000,000 
33,000,000 57,000,000 46,000,000 114,500,00 

34,000,000 56,000,000 48,000,000 120,500,000 

35,000,000 65,000,000 50,000,000 127,000,000 


Television sets in use at close of (1951) 15,750,000; (1952) 22,000,000; (1953) 28,000,000; (1954) 33,000,000. 


Radio-Television Industry 
Source: “MART,” Caldwell-Clements, Inc. Data are for year ended Oct. 1, 1954 


Total Annual Number of Annual 

investment gross revenue employees payroll 
ber manufacturers (4,100 $400,000,000 “$5, 000,000,000 400,000 $800,000,000 
Radin TV distrib: s. deals wet 600,000,000 4,000,000,000 225,000 750,000,000 
St: stations .. 
Sage coats eo sree Arua 420,000,000 1,000,000,000 *45,000 550,000,000 

oe communication sta- 

a yh oat Sie Ae REET er DOME IS OOOO FH Fitatcviatsse scare «oie 25,000 85,000,000 
Listeners sets in use! (160,000,000)| 12, 000, GUO O0GT ES iat tnsietne coe ntandorccnciad tereeene 1,700,000,000 


*Regular staff—not including part-time employees, artists, etc., who number at least 40,000 more. 
1Annual operating expense for listeners’ sets, for tube replacements, electricity, servicing, etc. 


Radio and Television Sets in U. S. and World 


Source: ‘‘MART,’’ Caldwell-Clements, Inc. Data are for Dec. 31, 1954 


United States homes with radios....... 50,000,000 | Total radio sets in ree | of world: North 
Secondary sets in above homes..,...... 37,000,000 America (not incl. U.S.), ,000,000; 
Radios in business places, institutions, etc. 8,000,000 South America, 12,000,600; Euro e, 
PeAVtOMmODUC TACIOS.”.. 2... sees se 32/000,000 71,000,000; Asia, 18,000,000: ‘Austral Bre 
RPAIGUIRION SOUS 2). wc seis ae oa. oe me ne sy, OO: 000,0 000 6,800,000. ‘Africa, 3,900,000.......... 122,700,000 
Total sets in United States........ 160,000,000 Total sets in world................ 282,700,000 
ENR EE eh RR ate TI act el ERE chen a ETE Nas Th 


Annual Bill of U. S. for Radio and Television 


Source: ‘“‘MART,’’ Caldwell-Clements, Inc. 


Sale of eed by Droadeasters, 1954... . $950,000,000 ; Phonograph records, 230,000,000...... $276,000,000 
Talent CO8ts visa’ ‘gfe, to ‘operate 10000” | Radio repairs and supplies: 
ri 7 a» 
<6 0. 5000 tadio &'1'V- recelversn * 600,000,000 88,000,000 replacement tubes....... 220,000,000 
11, 206, 000 radio receivers, at retail Parts, accessories, etc..........-... 375,000,000 


ie... 470,400,000 EDGE yy Srainte 2 As gins = 5 ein losers Tels pea 700,000,000 
USAT ho Be Sip GRO a Oa 1,170,000,000 fC prog io Soa hee eer $4,936,400,000 


BROADCAST STATIONS JN U.S. 
(Nov. 1, 1954) 


Stations on air—AM 2535; ane gn 5; a (VHF), 136 (UHF). 
Under comstruction-SAR: 135; M 59: V 75 (VHF), 122 (UHF). 
Applications pending—AM 182; PYM 10; TTy 175 (VHF), 44 (UHF). 


TELEVISION MILESTONES 


June 11, 1951—WNBT transmits from mast atop Empire State Bldg. 

June 25, 1951—CBS presents first commercial color program. 

July 14, 1951—First sports event in color, races at Monmouth Park, J. 

Aug. 11, 1951—First baseball game in color, Brooklyn Dodgers vs. ocies Braves at Ebbets Field. 

Sept. 4, 1951—-First coast-to-coast television, President Truman opening Japanese peace conference, 
aie ag eee coast-to-coast medical telecast in color, surgery in Los Angeles, Ee closed circuit. 
April 22, 1953—First nationwide telecast of atomic explosion, from Yucca Field, Nev 


Widest use of television ever made by the public 
took place Apr. 22-June 17, 1954, during the hear- 
ings of the Senate subcommittee investigating the 
Army’s charges against Sen. Jos. R. McCarthy. 
Other developments in 1954 included: 

First telecast of an eclipse (of the sun) June 30, 
over NBC and CBS. Inverted images taken 
through a telescope confused viewers. 

Opening performance of Metropolitan Opera in 
New York, parts of 4 operas, Nov. 8, was televised 
by closed circuit to 32 theaters in more than 25 
cities, coast to coast, and seen by an estimated 
oe persons, some of whom paid as much as $7 
a seat. 

Dumont Laboratories developed a duoscopic re- 
ceiver permitting simultaneous reception of two 
television programs. Polaroid glasses worn by 
viewers separate the superimposed images; ear- 
pieces separate the audio portions of the programs. 

New York City Police Department as an experi- 
ment, broadcast a line-up of suspects from its 
Centre St. Ha. in Manhattan to Ha. in Brooklyn. 
Test involved use of microwave equipment, im- 
possible to receive on ordinary receivers. 

U. S. Army used portable television transmit- 
ters to direct infantry operations remotely. Dem- 
onstration, Aug. 11, was seen by a coast-to-coast 
audience. 

By mid-1954, television was presenting four 
times as many filmed programs based on crime 
as it was 3 years ago, according to a report 
by the Natl. Assn. for Better Radio and Television, 
which said that most of the crime shows for 
children were ‘‘Westerns.’’ Conclusions were based 
on a survey of children’s programs broadcast by 
Los Angeles stations. 

David Sarnoff, ch., Radio Corp. of America, pre- 
dicted in September, 1954, that prospects for color 
television were better than they were for black 
and white television at its inception. He said 
simplification of the circuitry of the new RCA 
receiver would result in lower prices to purchasers 
and provide a basis for mass production. He said 
recent estimates of 10,000,000 color sets by 1959 
may fall short. 

At a meeting of broadcasters in Virginia Beach, 
Va., in September, Robert E. Lee of the FCC 
warned the broadcasting industry about practices 
involving unrestricted commercials. He criticized 
“bait” advertising, announcements in poor taste 
and lengthy commercial messages. He said it 
would be regrettable if practices by a ‘‘very small 
minority’? led to corrective legislation for all. 


RULINGS BY FCC 

Federal Communications Commission has ap- 
proved a ‘‘compatible’’ color television system that 
permits existing sets to receive color programs in 
black and white. Decision, approving standards 
proposed by the Natl. Television System Com- 
mittee, reversed a 1950 ruling approving. the color 
system of the Columbia Broadcasting System. CBS’ 
method required addition of adapters to present 
sets to permit reception of color in black and 
white. 

FCC issued a permit May 12, to the New York 
Municipal Broadcasting System, which operates 
WNYC, the city’s radio station, to build a mu- 
nicipal television station. The city alloted $379,000 
In the 1954 capital budget. 

FCC on Oct. 20 took the position that it would 


Television Highlights for 1954; Radio Authorizations 
Television Highlights in 1954 
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be “dangerous” and undemocratic for television 
shows to be censored by the Government. Issue 
pate E. gee protests that crime shows increased 
juvenile quency. 

; FCC completed revision of rules to allow single 
ownership of as many as 7 television stations, 
a at least two are operated on UHF chan- 
ni 


FCC ruled a newspaper may oppose an ap- 
plication for a TV station on the ground that the 
station would be a competitor for advertising and 
cause economic injury to the publication. 

FCC authorized television stations to set up 
“satellite’’ outlets on ultra high frequency chan- 
nels capable of relaying telecasts over wider areas. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


KTHE, Los Angeles, pioneer educational tele- 
vision station, comple its first year of opera- 
tion in November, 1954. Operated by the G. 
Allan Hancock Foundation, the ultra-high fre- 
quency station telecasts 3 to 344 hrs. a day, 7 days 
a@ week. About 65,000 of the 1,850,000 television 
sets in the Los Angeles area are equipped with 
adapters to receive the UHF programs. Poten- 
tial audience was. estimated at 200,000. 

New Jersey ended its $100,000, 2-year. experi- 
ment in educational television in April, 1954. Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner refused to allow additional 
funds, declaring a “‘20-inch screen should never 
be allowed to come between teacher and pupils 
during school hours.’’ 

University of Toronto, conducting research into 
educational television under a $40,000 Ford 
Foundation grant, reported in March, 1954, that 
television was as effective in teaching as classroom 
lectures. 

Remodeled television and radio studios on the 
gallery floor of the Senate wing of the U.S. Capi- 
tol were completed early in 1954. Accommodations 
were provided for all television and radio net- 
works, film services and individual radio stations 
or special news services. Remodeling cost $30,000, 
and was under the direction of David Lynn, Cap- 
itol architect. 

WNEC (radio and television) changed its call 
letters to WRCA on Oct. 18. 

National Football League, conforming to a 
court decision, allowed local television and radio 
broadcasts in cities where games were played. 


FOREIGN DEVELOPMENTS 


British Broadcasting Corp., Oct. 14, announced 
a 10-yr. expansion program for television in the 
United Kingdom. Included were plans for a sec- 
ond television channel. BBC said color television 
could not be expected before 1957. 

Soviet Union installed a microphone at the 
North Pole, according to a Moscow radio broad- 
cast in September. It added, ‘‘We are the first in 
the world to do so,’’ but did not say why. 

Television network Eurovision, linking 8 Euro- 
pean nations (Britain, France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark and 
Switzerland) went into operation June 6. It has 
45 transmitters and 80 relay stations. British 
Broadcasting Corp. said the network was success- 
ful ‘‘beyond expectation,’? and predicted regular 
exchanges in the future. Four conversion sta- 
tions overcame the problem of matching different 
transmission systems. 


Radio Authorizations for 1954, by Categories 


Radio authorizations on the books of the Federal Communications Commission, as of June 30, 1954, 


totaled more than 1,200 


,000.. Nearly 265,000 of these were non-broadcast, almost 5,900 others. were 


broadcast and the remainder were various types of radio operator authorizations. 


Authorizations in the non-broadcast field were: 
Amateurs 


ROOTS ce peleitsse sieie we sly welts cee e aie 123,000 
SUMMA Te Ros ah afoa = SM 0 1g ae aratala Ws, o hence 46,300 
PRELOMAUUICA TS seine ook ena Bis, o:0 018 Fa bh cP 40,200 
NUSSELT oe rege rt ee 21,600 
Public safety . :70 
Land transportation 14/000 
Common carrier... ‘700 
Miscellaneous............... 1,500 
Operator authorizations were: 
Wommiercial. oo ou... ee 
BBIHAECUU ENS Csi. ccs Vettes cere ame {20;900 


These radio station authorizations rep 
number more than 500,000 are mobile. 

About 65 categories of stations were renderin 
the land, on the sea, and in the air. 


Broadcast authorizations were: 


AM. commerical, 95%) s5)s.nisc oe -ottiee ee ci 2,700 
FM commerdial. 0/2)... tadaase-toe. Oe 569 
WM. educational: . ..[.cnmensteas ain ree 123 
‘TV. commercial. .i.:c5.0} in eohacamoeee 573. 
TV, educationalls s <..4. 5 cic: hengntey sie cote 30 
TY auxiliary. «3.0.0 sac ceaeoncohenen tee 397 
TV’ experimentalin:. 3s e000 opostmninere oe 18 
International........ ier ene c.s Guetarens tee ae fe 43 
Remote pickup... ....5...5 3. assem pee 1,384 
Miscellaneous... 053. .2: . «sn ste omens 46 


resent the use of more than 700,000 transmitters, of which 
€ different types of radio communication services on 
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Major Decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court in 1954 


Ruled that a Maryland law permitting use of 
evidence obtained by illegal search or seizure did 
not violate the equal protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment. (Jan. 11.) 

Ruled New York State could not censor as im- 
moral the French film ‘‘La Ronde.’’ Ruled against 
Ohio ban on film ‘M.” Film allegedly tended 
to incite to crime. (Jan. 18.) 

Refused to review trial of Morton Sobell, co- 
conspirator of executed atomic spies Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg. (Feb. 1.) 

Declared labor unions violated the Taft-Hartley 
Act when they denied work to members as a 
disciplinary measure. Employers violated the Act 
when they granted benefits to union employees 
and denied them to non-union workers. (Feb. 1.) 

Ruled a tax by Texas on natural gas trans- 
mitted by pipeline companies to consumers in 38 
other states violated a Constitutional clause giving 
‘Congress the sole right to regulate commerce 
among the states. (Feb. 8.) 

Rejected tax by the State of Washington on 
money paid the General Electric Co. by the Atomic 
Energy Commission for services performed at 
atomic installations in Richland, Wash. (Feb. 8.) 

Reaffirmed a lower court ruling that the Federal 
Water Power Act of 1920 did not end private 
proprietary rights granted under state laws for 
the use of navigable streams for power purposes. 
(Mar. 15.) 

Barred Alabama and Rhode Island from chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of the Submerged 
Lands Act of 1953. Court restated previous de- 
cisions. that Congress ‘‘without limitation’’ had 
the right to dispose of property belonging to the 
U.S. (Mar. 15. A rehearing was refused Apr. 26.) 

Ruled that radio and television ‘‘give-away”’’ 
shows did not violate lottery laws. (Apr. 5.) 

Decided Interstate Commerce Commission did 
not have power to order the involuntary merger 
of one railroad with another (Apr. 5.) 

Ruled that a provision of the New York State 
banking law prohibiting national banks from using 
the word ‘‘savings’’ in soliciting or receiving de- 
posits was invalid. (Apr. 5.) 

Reversed a decision disbarring Harry Sacher 
from Federal Court practice for alleged miscon- 
duct during the trial of 11 Communist leaders in 
1949. (Apr. 5.) Court, Oct. 14, set aside its prev- 
ious action disbarring Abraham J. Isserman. 


Refused to allow Maryland to collect from Dela- 
ware merchants a use tax on goods sold in Dela- 
ware for delivery in Maryland. (Apr. 5.) 

Upheld lower court rulings that regulations 
adopted by the New York Waterfront Commission 
to_regulate employment were valid. (Apr. 12.) 

Refused to review a lower court ruling calling 
on the Natl. Labor Relations Board to provide 
service to unions even though the NLRB doubted 
the validity of affidavits. (Apr. 12.) 

Ruled that the exclusion of persons of Mexican 
descent from jury service in Texas was discrimina- 
tion and a violation of the 14th Amendment. 
Decision reversed the murder conviction of Peter 
Hernandez. (May 3.) 

Ruled that a lower Federal court, at the re- 
quest of the Natl. Labor Relations Board, could 
void an injunction by a state court forbidding a 
union to do secondary picketing. (May 17.) 

In its first decision involving the constitu- 
tionality of the 1950 Internal Security Act, the 
Court sustained Congress in its right to make past 
membership in the Communist party a ground 
for deportation of an alien. (May 24.) 

Upheld’ the right of a state (Nebraska) to levy 
@ personal property tax on the flight equipment 
of an airline in the interstate commerce. (June 1.) 

Approved recommendations of a court-appointed 
referee allowing New York City to take an addi- 
tional 360,000,000 gallons of water daily from 
Delaware River tributaries. (June 1.) 

Upheld the Constitutionality of the Federal law 
controlling lobbying. (June 7.) 

Ruled Federal Power Commission could regulate 
sales of natural gas-by an independent producer 
to pipelines in interstate commerce. (June 1.) 

Decided that state courts were not barred by 
the Taft-Hartley Act from hearing damage suits 
against labor unions. (June 7.) 

Refused to review the perjury conviction of E. 
Merl Young, former RFC examiner. (June 7.) 

Left standing a lower court decision curbing the 
power of the President to dismiss Government 
employees without cause. (Oct. 25.) 

Ruled Federal and State legislatures have wide 
powers to authorize the redevelopment of slum 
areas. Decision upheld the District of Columbia’s 
redevelopment act of 1945. (Nov. 22.) 

For ruling on segregation in public schools, see 
page 103. 


Careless Smokers Start Many Forest Fires 
Source: Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Between January and the end of September 
1954, the Forest Service fought 8,967 fires, as 
compared with 9,640 fires during the same period 
in 1953. The acreage burned also dropped from 
218,003 in 1953 to 117,015 in 1954 (8 mos.). 

The year got off to a bad start in the national 
forests east of the Mississippi river. By the end 
of February the Forest Service had reported a 
33% increase in fires in the North Central States, 
twice as many in the southern states and three 
times as many in’ the northeastern states. 

Fortunately this trend was interrupted when 
many sections of the West experienced an un- 
usualiy wet summer, which kept lightning fires 
low. California, however, was in extreme fire 
danger through July and August and in Septem- 
ber field offices: reported many large fires. One 
in the Clevelari National Forest burned 6,700 
acres and was fought by 700 men. The second 
largest was in the San Bernardino National Forest 
and was brought under control by 1,200 men 
after burning 5,200 acres. 

Usually with increased use of woods fires in- 
crease, but this was not so in 1953. During that 
year the Forest Service field offices, state foresters, 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Department 
of Interior and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
reported. 154,160 forest fires. This was the lowest 
number since 1946 when there were wartime re- 
strictions on travel. Yet 1953 reports show the 
heaviest use of woods on record. 

Fire record in Féderal, state and private forests 
for calendar year, 1953: 


Fires Acreage 
Pacific states, inc. Hawaii... 6,885 311,533 
Rocky Mountain states...... 6,276 137,280 
North Central states........ 15,536 1,099,502 
Southern states 102,009 6,951,269 
Eastern states 23,454 1,476,166 
(37 fas Kh eS aetieer era seme 154,160 9,975,750 
MARE Me Sein sv ei ntaas wes « 188,277 14,187,325 


In the causes of fires, incendiarism ranked first, 
30,186 fires having been set, of which 25,734 took 
place in the Southern states. Mississippi lead once 
more with 4,689, Florida was second with 4,654. A 
large number of fires was blamed on debris—22,537. 
Smokers were responsible for. 20,696 fires, indicat- 
ing carelessness with cigars and cigarets. Fires 
ascribed to railroads diminished, totaling 2,619, 
of which 894 were in the South. 

Forest fire prevention campaigns, particularly 
the Smokey Bear campaign and the Keep Green 
Programs, have made people increasingly careful 
in the wods. The latter program is sponsored by 
forest industries and the states. The former was 
established in 1942 by the U. S. Forest Service 
and the state foresters with the help of the 
Advertising Council. 

In 1953 American industry contributed adver- 
tising through the council valued at $7,000,000. 
A new addition to the Smokey Bear campaign in 
1953 was the clothing and educational items 
which feature Smokey and stress forest fire pre- 
vention, manufactured by 30 industries under a 
license from the Secretary of Agriculture. Over 
250,000 youngsters have enrolled with Smokey 
Bear as junior forest rangers, 

Once a fire starts, speed in detecting and at- 
tacking it are most important. During 1953, 269 
smoke jumpers (parachutists) made 1,754 jumps 
to 489 fires. 

Planes were also used to transport the Indian 
fire fighting crews. The Méescaleras, Apaches, 
Zunis, Hopis, Navajos and other. Indian tribes 
trained by the Forest Service in conperation with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the National 
Park Service have proved to be excellent fire 
fighters. In 1953 81 crews, totalling 2,022 Indians, 
were sent to fires outside the Southwest. 
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Incidents in Non-Battle Areas Involving Communist Planes 


1945 
Oct. 15. Russians fired at a U.S. Navy plane 
off Dairen. 


1946 
Feb. 20. Soviet planes shot at a U.S. Navy sea- 
plane near Dairen—Apr. 21. Unarmed U.S. C-47 
fired at by Russian fighters, near Linz, Austria.— 
Apr. 22. U.S. C-47 fired at over Tulln, near Vien- 
na.—Apr. 30. U.S. Flying Fortress buzzed by 2 
Jend-lease Russian planes over Austria.—June 12. 
Soviet planes fired at practice targets towed over 
U.S. airfield near Vienna.—Aug. $. Yugoslav 
fighters forced down a U.S. C-47 near Ljubljana 
and held 10 occupants until Aug. 22, on border 
violation charge.—Aug. 19. U.S. C-47, Vienna to 
Undine, Italy, shot down near Italo-Yugoslav bor- 
der by Yugoslav planes. Crew of 5 killed. Yugo- 
slavia termed crash “regrettable accident,’’ paid 
$150,000 to fliers’ families —Sept. 5. Athens 
charged a Greek Spitfire was shot down by Yugo- 
slav anti-aircraft fire in the Guevgeli area of 
Yugoslavia.—Oct. 4. RAF plane forced down near 
Nish by Yugoslav fighters, released Oct. 6. 
1948 
Feb. 9. Bulgaria shot down 2 Turkish Spitfires 
near Sozopol after they allegedly ignored a warn- 
ing.—Feb. 17. Poland held 5 U.S. airmen, who 
flew U.S. Ambassador Stanton Griffis to Warsaw, 
for 5 hrs. because they lacked visas.—Apr. 5. 
British Viking collided with a Soviet Yak fighter 
near Berlin; 15 killed. Fighter allegedly dived at 
the transport.—Sept. 24. USAF reported Russian 
anti-aircraft fire in the air corridor between Ber- 
lin and Buckeburg, British zone, menacing U.S. 
planes. Russia had announced practice fire in the 
corridor, denied U.S. charges.—Sept. 29. Berlin 
airlift plane buzzed in air corridor by Soviet 
fighters —Oct. 1. Transport menaced by Russian 
fighters in Berlin air corridor. 
1956 
Apr. 8. Soviet planes shot down an unarmed 
U.S. Navy Privateer on a training flight over the 
Baltic Sea, killing the crew of 10. Russia asserted 
the plane had violated Soviet territory in Latvia 
and had opened fire on Soviet planes signalling it. 


1951 
June 8. Two NATO pilots, lost, landed their 
F-84 jets near Prague and were held by Czecho- 
slovakia until July 4.—Nov. 6. U.S. Navy Neptune 
patrol bomber, 10 aboard, disappeared on a weath- 
er reconnaissance flight near Vladivostok after 
Soviet fighters shot at it—Nov. 19. USAF C-47, 
Munich to Belgrade, forced down in Hungary by 
Soviet fighter planes. Four crewmen held until 
Dec. 28, when U.S. paid $120,000 in ‘‘fines’’ to 
release them. 
1952 


Apr. 29. Russian fighters attacked and damaged 
a French transport in the Berlin air corridor over 
the Soviet zone of Germany; 5 passengers wounded. 
—June 16. Swedish Air Force Catalina, searching 
for a Swedish C-54 lost June 13, shot down by 2 
Soviet MIG-15 jets over the Baltic Sea. Crew of 7 
rescued by a passing freighter. Sweden charged 
the C-54 also had been a victim of Russian planes. 
—Oct. 7. USAF B-29 disappeared with 8 crewmen 
off the Soviet-held Kuriles. Radar indicated inter- 
ception by another aircraft. Russia said the plane 
had violated Soviet territory, fired at Soviet air- 


ee acer thei guns 

r 
hospital plane eine bebeens Berlin 
Germany—Nov. 4. Soviet LA-11 fighter inter- 
cepted over Hokkaido Island, Japan, by U.S. 
planes and escorted to Soviet territory. 

1953 

Feb. 16. Two U.S. Thunderjets returned the fire 
of two Russian-built fighters over Hokkaido Island 
and damaged one before the intruders departed.— 
Mar. 10. USAF F-84 Thunderjet downed near 
Falkenstein, West Germany, by two Czechoslovak 
MIG-15s. Pilot parachuted to safety—Mar. 12. 
British 4-engined Lincoln bomber shot down by 
two Soviet MIGs over the Elbe River, at the bor- 
der of the British and Russian zones of Germany. 
Crew of 7 killed. Another British bomber was 
buzzed near Kassel, British zone of Germany, and 

British European Airways passenger plane, 
Munich to Berlin, was threatened by Soviet fight- 
ers.—Mar. 4. -USAF RB-50 weather reconnais- 
~sance plane fought off an attack by a Soviet MIG- 
15, 25 miles east of Kamchatka. Neither plane was 
hit.—July 27. Four U.S. fighters downed a Soviet 
passenger plane 60 miles inside Manchuria, ac- 
cording to Moscow, July 31. U.S. asserted Russian 
plane was inside Korea.—July 29. USAF RB-50 
was shot down by Soviet fighters off the coast 
of Siberia. One of 17 crewmen was rescued. U.S. 
denied violation ofthe Soviet border as charged 
by Moscow. 1954 


Jan. 22. Communist MIGs attacked a USAF 
RB-45 reconnaissance plane over international 
waters off western Korea. Sabre jet escort downed 
one MIG; no U.S. planes were lost.—Mar. 12. 
Two unarmed U.S. Navy planes, carrier-based, 
apparently off course, were fired on by a Czecho- 
slovak MIG jet over the West German border, 
near Waldmeunchen, Germany. U.S. planes, one 
damaged, landed in West Germany. U.S., Mar. 
25, admitted inadvertent crossing of Czechoslovak 
border, but asserted MIG had violated West 
German border in pressing its attack.—June 3. 
Belgian plane carrying cargo of pigs fired on by 
Soviet MIG over Yugoslavia, near the Hungarian 
border. One crewman was killed; 2 were wounded; 
plane made forced landing at Graz, Austria.— 
July 23. Two Chinese Communist MIGs shot down 
a British C-54 airliner off Communist-held Hainan 
Island. Ten of 18 lost. Communist China said 
plane was mistaken for a Chinese Nationalist 
aircraft.—July 26. Two U.S. carrier-based Douglas 
AD Skyraiders shot down 2 Chinese Communist 
La-7 fighter planes that attacked while U.S. 
craft were searching for survivors of the C-54 
downed July 23.—Sept. 4 U.S. Navy Neptune P2V 
patrol bomber on routine flight was downed off 
Siberia by Soviet jet planes; 9 men rescued, one 
lost. Russia charged invasion of territory; U.S. 
claimed plane was over international waters and 
returned the fire of the jets, dismissing a Soviet 
protest that U.S. had attacked.—Sept. 20. British 
airliner was buzzed by 2 Soviet MIGs in the Ber- 
lin air corridor.—Nov. 7. USAF RB-29 photo- 
reconnaisance plane was shot down over Hok- 
kaido Island, Japan, by 2 MIG-type Soviet planes. 
All 11 crewmen bailed out, but one was found 
dead. U.S. said plane did not return fire of the 
Russian attackers and protested the incident. 


Tornadoes in U. S., Loss of Life, Property Damage 


Source: Weather Bureau, United 


States Department of Commerce 


Number | Total loss | Property Numbe Total 
Year 7 reported of life losses | Year Feporten hee a 
1916-1929... | 1,684 4,164  |$183,117,225||1947........ 171 
1936-1939... 1,709 15939 93,740,357||1948........ 190 Ft s7ere00 bao 
*. : 128 65 6,015,320]|1949. 1.12.) : 262 212 27/367/380 
118 53 4,492,650||1950.......: 209 212 13,602,340 
170 384 15,268,950||1951........ 300 34 29,484/275 
155 58 12,198, 400||1952........ 270 230 35,193/903 
me 275 21,594,150 19633 tee 532 516 224,345,900 
2 2,069,800||Total....... 6,306 8,741 765 
109 78 12,267,015||Average.....| 165.9 230.0 307143478 


0 SS Se ea aS a I 
Tornadoes in the United States with 
of lives were: Feb. 9, 1884, from Titinois yates 
the Gulf of Mexico in which 800 were killed; Aug. 
28 to Oct. 2, 1893, when 3,000 lost their lives: Mis- 
souri and Illinois tornado May 27, 1896, 
306 were killed; St. Louis, Sept. 29, 1927, in which 
87 were killed and the Higgins, Texas-Woodward 
Oklahoma tornado April 9, 1947, in which 167 were 
killed. In Alabama 268 deaths occurred during a 


series of tornadoes on March 21, 1932. 

On Mar. 21, 1952, a tornado struck six Southern 
States along the Mississippi River, killing 232. 

On May 11, 1953—Waco, Texas, 113 killed; in 


in which |San Angelo, 10 killed. Total deaths, 123. 


On June 8, 1953—Flint, Mich., 116 deaths: 
other Mich. 12 deaths, Clevel ‘ 
Total decthen sea and, Ohio, 17 deaths. 


(See page 644 for Weather of 1954.) 
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Deaths—Dec. 1, 1953 to -Dec. 1, 1954 


ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS 
Breed, eenry E., 76; Cornwall, 


Browne, ‘Ba Imore, 73; Rye, N.Y., 
47; Amherst, 


Corbett, efarvey W., 81; New 
York, Apr. 21. 

Dennison, Ethan A., 13; East 
Haddan, Conn., Oct. 8. 

Derain, Andre, | at Garches, 
France, Se ae 

Eberson, John, 19: Stamford, 
Conn., Mar. 5. 

Fisher, Harry C. (Bud), 69; 
New York, Sept. 7. 

Higgins, Danie P., 67; New 


26. 

Hobart, Lewis P., 81; San Fran- 
cisco, Oct. 19. 

Jambor, Louis, 69; New York, 


June 11. 
Oe ay 72; New York, 


erin: Mrs. Mira Edgerly, 
82; Chicago, July 

Laessle, ‘Albert; ye Fe Miami, Fla., 
Sept. 4. 

poe.» pyeien B., 10. 79; Oster- 


ville, Mar. 
Ludlow, M William O., 83; Fort 
Myers Beach, Fla., Jan. 21. 


Marsh, Reginald, 56; Benning- 
ton, Vt., July 3. 

Matisse Henri, Mga: Nice, France, 
Nov. 


McManus, George, 70; Santa 
Monica, Calif., Oct. 22. 

k, Mrs. Roselle Hellenberg, 
70; New York, May 4. 


Paris, William F., 83; Beacon, 
N.Y., June 5. 

Powell, Joseph W., 76; Thomas- 
ville, Ga., Jan. "26. 


Praeger, Rosamund, 87; Craig- 
avad, No. Ireland, Apr. 17. 


Ryan, Anne, 63; *Morristown, 
N.J., Apr. 17. 

Sloan, John, 66; -New York, 
June 24. 


Van Alen ee W1; New 
York, May 24. 


BUSINESS LEADERS 


Ames, Sir Herbert B., 90; Mont- 
real, Canada, Mar. 31. 

Anderson, Henry W., 83; Rich- 
mond, Va., Jan. 7. 

AW Boon-haw, 12; 


Sept. 4. 
Bailby, queon, 86; Paris, France, 
Beer with, Frank C., 83; Lan- 
caster, Penn., Sept. 9. 
bia Sir Ernest, 78: Oxford, 


Jan. 17. 
Bickelhaupt, Brig. Gen. Carroll 
on 65; Rochester, N.Y., May 
Braniff, Thomas E., 
Shreveport, La., Jan 


Honolulu, 


10; near 


Brownell, Francis H., 86;. New 
York, Mar. 8. 
Caird, ‘Sir Jennies 29; London, 


Sept. 
Camrose, Viscount, 74; London, 


June 15 
Paul W., a Nor- 


Chapman, 
walk, Conn., July 16. 
New York, 
George T., 66; 


ae Eversley, 81; 
20. 
63; ace 


ec. 
curistopher, 
une 7. 
Conard, Siedariok 16 
Hartford, Conn., Mar. 
Cornelius, Adam E., 71; Buffalo, 


N-Y., Dec. 10. 
Dahlberg, Bror G., 73; Miami 
Beach, Fla., Feb. 20. 
Dewar, ‘John A., 63; Monteca- 


tini, Italy, Aug. 15. 

Dick, Albert B., IT .y. 60; Chi- 
cago, Oct. 24, 

DuPont, Pierre is. ae “Wilming- 
ton, Del., Apr. 5. 

Duryee, Peter S., 79; Engle- 
wood, N.J., May 12. 

Galyin, Joseph A., 71; 
Monic¢a, Calif., ay 10. 

Gannett, Guy P., 172; 
York, Apr. 24. 


Santa 


New 


Geddes, W. Roy, 57; poe 
Ont., Canada, Sept. 
Grantley, Lord, 62; Nonaor: 


uly 
ye Ashbel, 84; New York, 
Greene, Floyd L., 65; Hunting- 


don, Penn., Apr. 13. 
Hamberg, Harald, 62; Gote- 

borg, Sweden, Feb. 
Harcourt, red, 173; 


Hill, iL, Willoughby, 60; New York, 
Ma: 
Hoover, onare ty W., 76; Canton, 


o., Sep 

Hormel, Jay C., 62; Austin, 
Minn., Aug. 30. 

Joyce, Adrian D., 81; Cleve- 
land, O., Aug. 25. 
Kindersley, Lord, 82; East 
Grinstead, Ene, July 20. 
Knott, David , 45: New York, 
May % 

Lerner, Joseph J., 6%; New 


York, July 18. 

Lyle, Lord Charles E. L.,. 71; 
Bournemouth, Eng., Mar. 6. 

Marcus, Bernard K., 64; Hunt- 
er, N.Y., July 16. 

aera Royce G., 69; Lexing- 
on, ay 

Mason, George We 63; Detroit, 
Mich., Oct. 

McCarthy, Loree Le 66; Green- 


wich, Conn., July 9. 
McCormick, Ghauncey; 69; Bar 
Harbor, ‘Me., Sept. 8. 
McCormick, Edward R., 76; New 
York, Nov. 
McLean, James. S., 78; Toronto, 
Canada, dat 
Moody or dasy 589 Galves- 


ton, Tex., Suly 2 
Moore, Roy D., eer Rear Can- 
ton, O., May 1. 


Morris, George M., 65; Wash- 
ington, D.C., Aug 20. 

Mewes Wiliam S., 16; Bath, 

ots. Ncharies A,, 85; Cleveland, 

, Dec. 9. 

Pew, John G., 83; Moylan, 
Penn., July 1. 

Pierson, Lewis E., 84; West- 
hampton Beach, L.I., N.Y., 


Nov. 10. 

Plesman, Albert, 64; ane Hague, 
Netherlands, Dec. 

nolak, aaa 90; Haits, Israel, 


Sharpe, Henry D., 81; Provi- 
dence, R.I., May rye 
Skouras, Charles P., 65; Los 


Angeles, Oct. 22. 
Vestey, Lord, 71; London, May 5. 
Wickman, Carl Eh, 66; Daytona 

Beach, Fla., Feb. 5. 
Wise, William H., 175; 


York, Oct. 26. 
Ziff, William B., 55; New York, 
Dec. 20. 


New 


MILITARY LEADERS 


Astray, Gen. Jose Millan, 75; 
Madrid, Spain, Jan. 1. 

Blanchard, Gen. 
Paris, Nov. 22. 

Blandy, Adm. William H. P., 
63; St. Albans, N.Y., Jan. 12: 

Browning, Rear Adm. Miles R. 
ees. 56; Chelsea, Mass., 
e 

pd Se Vice Adm. Gay H., 87; 
Contookcook, N.H., June i6. 

Cramer, Maj. Gen. Kenneth F., 
59; Bavarian Forests, Ger- 
many, Feb. 

Cress, Brig. sen, ved yA Oo; WN; 
Oakland, Calif., May 8 

Downes, Rear Adm. John, 74; 
Chicago, Feb. 

Graham, ‘Col. wititam A., 79; 
Los Angeles, Oct. 

Guderian, Col. Gen. Sereinz, 65; 
Fuessen, Germany, May 14, 

Hamlet, « Harry oe “y9; 
Bethesda, Md., Jan. 

Hill, Air Chief Horenal Sir 
Roderic (ret.), 60; London, 


Jarman, Maj. Gen. Sanderford 
(ret.), 69; Boston, Oct. 15. 


Georges, 1%7; 


Kalbius, Adm. Boner be (ret.), 
18; Newport, 
Kiggell, Lt. Gen” "Sire Lauinesios 


wea ee Rear Adm. Edward 
J. (ret t.), 14; Pasadena, Calif., 


Martin, ‘iad. Gen. Frederick L., 


Be Tios Angeles, Calif., Feb. 
Maxwell-Scott, RE Gen. Sir 
Walter, 80; Melrose, Scot- 


land, Apr. 
McCoy, Maj. Gen. as R., 79; 
Washington, June 4 
McFadyen, Maj: Gen. Bernice 
., 55; enroute to U.S, from 
Trieste, July 23. ; 
MeMorris, Rear Adm. Charles 
oe 63; Valparaiso, Chile, Feb. 


Omurtak, Gen. Salih, 65; Anka- 
Ya, Turkey, June 23. 

Ottman, Maj. Gen. a 16; 
New York, Apr. 

Parsons, Rear Adm. “ister 8., 
52; Bethesda, Md., 

Pellegrini, Adm. Mario. “la: ino- 
dena, Italy, Apr. 2. 

Richardson, Lt. Gen. Robert C., 

71; Rome, Mar. 

Royle, Adm. Sir’ ees o C., 68; 
London, Jan. 4. 

Simmons, Brig. Gen. James S., 
64; Hartford, Conn., July a 

Sykes, Maj. Gen. Frederick H 
77; London, Sept. 

Vandenberg, Gen. Hoyt S., 55; 
Washington, Apr. 2. 

Von Kleist, former Field Mar- 
shal Ewald, 73; in prison in 
U.S.S.R.: announced Nov. 5. 


Von Weichs, Maximilian, %2; 
near Bonn, West Germany, 
Sept. 27. 

Wiley, Rear Adm. Herbert V. 
(ret.), 63; Pasadena, Calif., 
Apr. 28. 


Wilson, Adm. Henry B., 92; New 
York, Jan. 30. 


POLITICAL FIGURES 
Adams, Aero toed F., 87; Boston, 


Adams, William ser 92; Ala- 
mosa, Colo., Feb. 

Azmi, Dr. Rianmoud, 65; New 
Yor rk, Nov. 

Beardsley, Wiliam 8., 53; pe 
Des Moines, Iowa, ‘Nov. 21. 

Beran, Rudolf, ot: Peomolaoe 


Czech., Apr. 
Bradley, Willis W., 70; Santa 
Barbara, Calif., ‘Aug. 27. 
Brodetsey; Selig, 66; London, 


M 

Buchan; William A., we Leth- 
bridge, Canada, July 1 : 

Butler, Sen. Hugh, 16; Bethes- 
da, Md., July 1. 

Camp, Rep. A. Sidney, 61; New- 
nan, Gan July 

Carlos Pius of Sane: Bour- 
bon, Archduke of Spain, 44; 
Barcelona, Dec. 24. 

Cecil Auguste Marie, Princess, 
of Prussia, 67; ri ’Kissingen, 
Germany, May 

Christensen, Perley P., 84; Los 
Angeles, Feb. 10. 

Clark, Bennett 
Gloucester, Mass., 

Conacher, Lionel, 
Canada, May 26. 


1 
52; Ottawa, 


Cluett, E. Harold, 79; Troy, 
NY Bes 
Crump, E. Bt 80; Memphis, 
Tenn., Oct. 16. 


Davis, Monnet B., 60; Ramat- 
gan, Israel, Dec. 26. 

De Albornoz, Alvaro, 41; Mexico 
City, Oct. "20. 

De Chambrun, Marquis Pierre, 
88; Marvejols, France, re- 
ported Aug. 24. 

De Gasperi, Dr. Alcide, 13; Sella 
Val Sugana, Italy, "Aug. 19. 


Dickstein, Samuel, 69; New 
York, Apr. 22. 

Didi, Foor 48: Maldive Islands, 
Jan 
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Doughton, Robert L., 90; Laurel 
Springs, N.C., Sept. 30. 
Dupong, ‘pierre, 68; Luxemburg, 
Eggers, Frank eat wal 53; Jer- 
od City 
Fields, ‘wim Ge 19; Grayson, 
Preach, Burton L., 79; Hamil- 
Gailor, ‘Frank. B H., 61; Memphis, 
Greenwood, 2 actaur, 74; London, 


e 9. 
Gilswold, Sen. Dwight’P., 60; 


Washington, Apr. 1 me 

Hand, Augustus N., 85; Middle- 
ury, tis fs 

poze Garter H., 93; Chi- 


cago, Dec. 25. 

endetson, Charles B., 81; San 
Francisco, Nov. 8. 

Higgins, Edwin W., 80; Nor- 
wick Conn., Sept. 24. 

Hgepeée-Apehot een dane a6. 
Karlsruhe, Germany, E 

Hoey, Sen. Clyde R., 76; Wash- 
ington, y 12. é 

Hohenberg, Prince — 50; 
Graz, Austria oe 

Hommen,, Harold G., oa; New 

ork, June 

Hunt, Sen, Sma C., 61; Wash- 
in ton, une 19. 

Jackson, Robert H., 62; Wash- 
ington, Oct. 9. 

Jeffries, eo a4 a al Mt At- 
lantic Eas a 11. 

Jouhaux, ae a 


Paris, 
France, Apr. 28. 
seller, meus E., 87; Ava, Ill, 
Sept. 3. 
Kidwai, Rafi ae 60; New 


Thi Sy ee 24. 
King, Mrs. Isabella ¢ me 67; Tuc- 


U1; Media, Penn., July it. 
pure Saburo, 66; "Tokyo, Apr. 


Maedonala, Angus ay 64; Hali- 
fax pr. 

meth? ‘Agnes C., 63; Toron- 
to, Canada, Feb. Ags 

Marcantonio, Vito, 51; New 
York, Aug. 9. 

Slaraarethe. Princess of Hesse, 
81; Kronberg, Germany, Jan, 


Martha, oe Penoeas of Nor- 
way, 53; Oslo, 5 

Maverick: ites 38; San An- 
tonio, Trex., June 7. 

Ma; bank, Sen. Burnett R., 55; 
Flat Rock, N.C., Sept. i 


McCarran, Sen. Pat, 8; Haw- 
thorne, Nev., Sept. 28. 
Montagne, Gen. cet 69; 


Lima, Peru Aue: F 

Montrose, Duke o is: Drymen, 
Scotland, Jan. 20. 

Moody, Blair, 52; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., my 20. 

Nicholas, Prince, of Tue One a, 
26; Datchet, Eng., Ape 

Norwich, Viscount (Alfred Duff 
Cooper), 63; enroute to West 
Indies, Jan. 1. 

Ozaki, Yukio, 95; near Yoko- 
hama, Japan, Oct. 6. 

Queensberry, Marquis of, 58; 
Folkestone, Eng., Apr. 27. 

Ransdell, Joseph fs 95; See 
Providence, La., 

Riza, Prince Ali, ‘38 ng ee Elburz 
Mts., Iran, 

Rohde, Mrs. Ruth> an 68; 
Copenhagen, Denmark, | July 


seitin, Hadji Agus, 70; Jakarta, 
Indonesia, Nov. 4. 

Samuel, Bernard, 13; Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 12. 

Beracoelu, Sukru, 66; Istanbul, 
Turkey, Dec. 27. 

Schmitz, Richard: 69; Vienna, 
Austria, Apr. 27. 

Shafer, Rep. Paul W., 61; Wash- 
ington, D.C., Aug. 17. 

Shaver, Clem ie, 87: Fairmont, 
W. Va., Sept. 1. 

Shkiryatov, Matvei F., 70; Mos- 
cow, announced Jan. 19. 

Simon, || Viscount, 80; London, 
an 


Smith, Martin F., 63; Bethesda, 


Md., Oct. 25. 
rset, Duke of (Evelyn 
see Seymour , 71; London, 


ey 
oo err 70; Taipei, Formosa, 


Townsend, M. Clifford, 706; haat 
ford City, Ind., Nov 


Tumulty, Joseph P., 78: oiney, 
Md., Apr. 8. 
Umstead, William B., 59; Dur- 


, Aug. 24. 
Lee a — Y., 70; New 
Yor 
Waldvogel, Edward N., 58; Cin- 
cinnati, O., May 7. 
Walker, Clifford M.. 77; Mon- 


8. 
Curtis D., 87; Palo 
me Calif” Sept. 
Wrong, Hume, 59; near Ottawa, 
Jan. 24. 
RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
Apetz, William R., 64; New 
York, Jan. 28. 
Borgongini Duca, ppereae ap 
Cardinal, 70; Rome, Oct. 
Breynat, Bishop Gabriel, "ee: 
near Lyon, France, 
Bruno, Giuseppe Cardinal, "9; 


Darlington, Bishop ‘U.V.W., 84; 
Huntington, W. Va., Oct. 1. 
Forrester-Paton, Rev. "John, a; 

Evanston, Ill., Aug. 25. 
Gardner, Rt. Rev. Wallace J., 
an: Trenton, N.J., Oct. 22. 
Georg, Patriarch of Armenian 
Church, 86; teers ae Ar- 


menia, May 

Germogen, MAeeenolitare 74; 
Moscow, Aug. 4. 

Guevara, Juan “Gilberto, Cardi- 

nal, 72; Lima, Peru, Nov. 26. 

Inge, Dr. William R., 93; Wall- 
ingford, Eng., Feb. 26. 

Jorio, Domenico Cardinal, 87; 
Rome, Oct. 21. 

Kirk, Right Rev. Kenneth E., 
Bishop of Oxford, 68; Oxford, 
Eng., June 8. 

Lewis, Dr. Howell E., 93; Car- 
diff, Wales, Dec. 9. 

Massimi, Massimo Cardinal, 76; 
Rome, Mar. 6. 

Mattuck, Dr. Israel L., 70; Lon- 
don, Ap Diy As 

Merriil, Dr. William P., 87; New 
York, June 19. 

O’Shea, Most Rev. eee 84; 
Wellington, N.Z., sor aN 

Rumball-Petre, Rev. Edwin A. 
R., 73; Los "Angeles, July 17. 

Rodhe, Dr. Edward M., ‘%6; 
Skara, Sweden, Apr. 15. 

Schuster, Tidefonse. Cardinal, 
74; near Milan, Italy, Aug. 30. 

Sisco, Dr. Gordon A., 68; Toron- 
to, Canada, Dec. i6. 
SCIENTISTS, ENGINEERS 

Armstrong, Maj. ea vias H., 63; 
New York, Feb. 

Bacon, Raymond , ah Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., Oct. 

Brandenbereer, Dr. a Taceeen E., 
ee Zurich, ‘Switzerland, July 


Compton, Dr. Karl T., 66; New 
York, June 22. 

Dickson, Leonard E., 79; Har- 
lingen, Tex., Jan. 17. 

Diels, Otto P. H., %8; Kiel, 
Germany, Mar. 7. 

Dittrick, Dr. Bower. 7i; Cleve- 
land, oe. July 1 

Erdmann, John F., 90; New 
York, Mar. 27. 

Esclangon, Ernest, 78; Euren- 
ville, France, Jan. 

Fairchild, Dr. David, 85; Miami, 
Fia., Aug. 6. 

Fermi, Dr. Enrico, 53; Chicago, 
Noy. 28. 

Freeman, Dr. ane Weir, 73; 
Baltimore, Md., July 3. 

Hadley, Dr. Ernest E., 60; 
Washington, D.C., Aug. 10. 
Hooton, Earnest A. 66; Cam- 
bridge, Mass., May 3. 


Kosmak, Dr. George W., 80; 
New York, July 10. 


Hoover, 
boro, Penn., Feb. 

Hoyt, John S., 84; Darien, 
Conn., Mar. 30. 

Iselin Georgine, 96; New 
Rochelle, N.Y., June: 30. 

Johnson, Florence es 76; Mont- 


Robins Col. 
Brooksville, Fla., Sept. 26. 
Terrell, Mrs. Mary as 90: 
Annapolis, Md., July 24. 
Warburton, Mrs. 
85; Philadelphia, Nov. 17. 


Macdonaid, John S., 60; Bronx~- 
ville, N.¥., Dec. 31. 
Dr 9 Es 
70; Bronx, N.Y., ie 


Marino, Calif., Dec. i 
Myers, David pa ae Larch- 
Nelson,_ Harold sore 15; Chicago, 
Obennlart, Dr. ng ae b Sm} K} 


Parsons, Charles L., 86; - 
set, be EDS a 
Petter, alee 81; New Mil- 


Waiter: F., 70; 


Pittsburgh, ae 
Roberts. 


Sept. 26. 
, Leo B ae Port Wash- 


16. 
Schneider, Edwin C., 80; Mid- 
eto : t 


Oc! 5 
Shull, ae George, 80; Prince- 
ton; N.J., Sept. 28. 
_ Smyth, Dr. Henry F., Sr., 78: 
ocasset, mgt Oct. 15. 


Stine, Charles A., 71; Wil- 
mington, Del., - 
Van Etten, Dr. ates B., 88; 


= July 
Wolbach, Dr. 8. Burt, 343; Sud- 
bury, Mass., Mar. 19. 


SOCIAL, CIVIC LEADERS 


Blaine, Anita McCormick, 87; 
Chicago, Feb. 12. 

Burritt, Bailey B., "6; Yonkers, 
N.Y., June 18. 

Chapin, Edward Y., 88; Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., ar. 7, 

Cleland, Alexander, Ti; Whip- 
pany, N. July 

Guggenheim,’ irene Rothschild, 


New York, Nov. 25. 
Elenore, et Riaynes- 


Moore, Helen, 92; Fairfield, 
Conn., Aug. 2. 

Pethick-Lawrence Lady, 86; 
near Guilford, g., Mar. 11. 


Raymond, 81; 


Barclay H., 


SPORTS FIGURES 


Bagby, James C., Sr., 64; Mari- 
etta, Ga. July 28. 

Barrow, 
Chester, NEY; 

Bender, Charles’ A 
Philadelphia, May 2 


ward aS ec Port 
(Chie, i; 


Braglia, Albe age 0, Modena, 
Italy, Feb. 

Buck, Ken, Sa: Paso Robles, 
Calif., Sept. 23. 

Campbell, John B., Ti; New 
York, July 7 


Carr, Lewis Se 81; Moravia, 


Cravath, Newell J., 48; Calexico, 
Calif., Dec. 10. 
Devore, 


ooh 66; Chillicothe, 


town, Fla., Nov. 


Os 
Doak, William L., be Braden- 
Donovan, Patrick Jes 


ore Law- 
Bree 62; 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 3. 
pee James W., 


54; Boston, 


Ov. 13. 
Due: Hugh, 87; Boston, Oct. 


ee 
? 


Erne, ee 19; New York, 


Sept 
Fox, John L ees ae at: 
Spokane, ash. r. 6. 
ae George ? Chicago, 
beth D., 58; 
10. 


VS 


on _ flgernon, Ws; 
Cookham Oct. 26. 

meri Charlie 8 81; "London, Sept. 
Heffelfinger, W. W. (Pudge), 


86; Tex., Apr. 
Jones, Samuel S., "4; Knoxville, 
enn., Apr. 13. 
Rocky (Roceo | Tozze), 
58; Buffalo, N.Y,, 10. 
Maranville, Walter (Rabbit), 61; 


‘Woodside. an. 
Marsch, Sohn, 85 : Chicago, July 


Seay eS, Kinrey, 56; Tokyo, 
Mathisen, Oscar, 65; Oslo, Nor- 


way, Apr. 
McCreery, eae H., 12; Great 


Neck, L.I., N.Y. it. 26. 
McDonald ‘Battie J., 75; New 
York, 16. 

Mieses, nateaes 88; London, 
Myers, T. E. (P op), 80: In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Mar. 13. 


Nelson, Oscar “ange V1; 
Old Brook- 


ville, N.Y.. , duly 6. 
Platak foe, 45; Montebello, 
Calif., et: Te 
nn, J. Robert, 84; Provi- 
dence, Ri, Mar, 12. 


Renaud, Jean J., 80; Paris, Dec. 
Resers, Daisy F., 69; New York, 
Shar. eres 51; Decatur, Ind., 
PTiohss Frank, 55; Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., May 10. 


Warner, Glenn S. Pop), 83; 
Palo ‘Alto, Calif., & 


Whitaker, Ben F. 60; Dallas, 
Tex., Apr. 20. 
THEATER, CONCERT 


Alexanian, Diran, 73; Chanoux, 
France, June 27. 

Alfano, Franco, 79; San Remo, 
Italy, Oct. 27. 


Anderson, John Murray, 67; 
New York, Jan. 30. 
Barrymore, Lionel, %6; Van 
Nuys, Calif., Noy. 15. 

Bates, Florence, 65; Burbank, 
Callf., Jan. 31. 

Belmore, Bertha, 70: Barcelona, 
Spain, Dec. 14, 

Bourskaya, Ina, 67; Chicago, 
June 25, 

Casadesus, Francis, ‘83; Suresne, 
France, June 27: 

Coates, Dr. Albert, 71; Cape- 


town, South Africa, Dec. 11. 
Cotopouli, Lederer 68; Avhens, 
Greece, Sept. 1 
Propper, i Roy, e New York, 


ay 13. 
Curtis, Billy (Sidney W. Cor- 


nock), 68; Fair Haven, Mass., 
Apr. 28. * 
De Bray, Yvonne, 65; Paris, 
France, Bai le 
De Treville, A 72; New 
York, Jan. 


De Vere, Cientite Duchene; 
ae Mount Vernon, N.Y., 


Dobiin, Dmitry, 67; New York, 
Dec. 25 


Dobrowen, Issay A., 59; Oslo, 
Norway, Dec. 9. 
Ducasse, em eae 81; Bordeaux, 


France, July 2 
Duncan, Augustin, 80; Astoria, 
N.Y., Feb 


Endicott, Henry W., 73: Ded- 
ham, Mass., Apr. 20. 
Evans, Evan, 53; New York, 


Jan. 3. 
Formes, Carl, 68; North Salem, 
N.Y., July 10. i 
Furtwaengler, Dr. Wilhelm, 68; 
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near Baden-Baden, Germany, 
Nov. 30. ss 


eer Noel, 55; London, Mar. 4. 
me ee ‘Carroll, 1; * London, 


Goetz, E. Ray, 68; Greenwich, 
Conn., phe hi 12. 

Goldstein, nard, ap Holly- 

mdon, Mar. 


wood, Calif. J 

Gregory, Dora, 81; 

Greaneiosk Sydney H., 174; 
Hollywood, Calif., Jan. 

Haifield, Lansing , 44; Asheville, 

Hinckley, ‘Alten 1c, 16: Yonkers, 

Ives, Caaries E., 729: New York, 


Ma 
Fohhbon, J. Rosamond, 81; New 


York, Noy. 11. 

Jones, Robert E., 67; Milton, 
N.. Noy. 26. 

Komisarjevsky, Theodore, 11; 
Darien, Conn., Apr. 17. 
Krauss, Clemens, 61; Mexico 
City, May 16. 

Laurie, Bors Jr., 62; New York, 
Apr. 29. 

Lytell, Bert, 69; New York, 
Sept. 28. 

Major, Clare Tree, 74; New 
York, Oct. 

Manning, Riccardo, 39; Vienna, 
July 7. 

Muratore, Lucien, 76; Paris, 
July 16. 

ee Lambert, 69; Hancock, 

Negrete, Jorge; Los Angeles, 
Calif., Dec. 5. 

Cae Hilda, 45; New York, 

Paige Wiabel; 74; Van Nuys, 
Calif., Feb. 8. 

Pallette, Ravens, 65; Los An- 


geles, pt. 
Pascal, Gabriel, 60; New York, 


July 6. 

Pichel, Irving, 63; Los Angeles, 
July 13 

Ralf, Stockholm, 
Sweden, Apr. 27. 

Borah fs Karol, 59; New York, 

Refice, Msgr. Licinio, 69; nae 


de Janeiro, Brazil, Sept. 
bey, Sir George, a” Salt- 
52; New York, 


dean, Eng., Nov. 
Feb. 23. 
wromsiber, Wil 87; Oak Park, Ill., 
0 


13. 
Torsten, 53: 


Ross, Robert, 
June 


Schlosshauer, Mrs. Eleanor 
Reynolds, 73; Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, Aug. a3; 

Shannon, Bite, 87; Bay Shore, 


N.Y., July 23. 

Scheff, Frivzi, 74; New York, 
Apr. 

Biupert,; Lee, 78; New York, 
Dec. 25. 

Silvers, Louis, 64; Hollywood, 
Calif., Mar. 26. 

Slesinger, es 53; Los An- 
geles, Calif., 17. 

Ser po. 45: “New York, 

specht, Feul L., 59; New York, 
Apr 

Straus, Oskar, a Bad Ischl, 
Austria, Jan. 

Toscanini, Mrs. Cia Fornaroli; 
Bronx, N.¥., Aug. 


WRITERS, EDUCATORS 


Aldrich, Bess Streeter, 73; Lin- 
coln, Nebr., Aug. 3. 

Allen, tena L., 63; New 
York, 13. 

Bacon, ear. 66; So. Kings- 
town, R. I., Jan. 1. 

Balderston, John L., 64; Bever- 
ly Hills, Calif., Mar. 8. 

Barker, Mrs. Elsa, 85; 
York, Aug. 21. 

Bedel, “Maurice, 70; near as 
telerault, France, Oct. 1 

Sees ia, ager Geeta, 


New 


7; Madr July 1 
Binion, Poultney, 98: Sauger- 
ties, N.Y., May 28. 
Blunt, Dr. Katharine gt New 
London, Conn., July 
Bodenheim, Maxwell, ea: “New 
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York, Feb. 7. 
Burt, Ng a 71; Jackson, 
Wyo., A 28. 


Cary, Dr. Edward H., 81; Dallas, 
Tex., Dec. 11. 
Comtesse de, 80; 


ie 1. 
Colette, Sidonie Gabrielle, 81; 
colt 'F B., 51; Montpeli 
‘olton, Fer: Y ‘ont er, 
Vt., Au rane 
Davenport: Russell W., 54; New 
Dipmas “Beal iy 65; Asbury 
; iT) s 
July 22. 
Eaman, jain; 57; New York, 
Forbes, B. C., 13; New. York, 
Gould, Pees = $i Skowhe- 


gan, Me., Reps 
Harrison, Charles Y., 55; New 


York, Mar. 17. 
Herczeg, Geza, 65; Rome, Feb. 


Joseph E., 74; 
Apr, 25. 
ooster, 


Hergesheimer, 
Sea Isle City, 2 ty 
Hodges, neigh ih: 


O., 
Holt; ARoin, 56; Penns Park, 
Penn., June 3. 

Hovde, Dr. Bryn J., 58; Pitts- 


meas 
Howey, Walter C., 72; Boston, 
M 21. 


Lait, Jacquin (Jack), 71; Bever- 
ly Hills, Calif., Apr. 1. 

LaMoore, Parker, 5%: Wash- 
ington, D.C., ‘Nov. 12. 

Lasser, Jacob K., 57; New York, 

y 

Lingelbach, Dr. Anna Lane, 81; 
Philadelphia, July 14. 

Linton, Ralph, 60; New Haven, 


Conn., Dec 
Locke, Dr. Alain, 67; New York, 


June 9. 
onsite Frederick, 73; Lon- 
Apr. 4. 
Lyman, Dr. Theodore, vel Cam- 


bridge, Mass., Oct. 
Manley, William F., 5%; Madi- 
son, N.H., July 10. 
McCormick, "Mrs. Anne O'Hare, 
12; New ‘York May 29. 


Meinecke, Friedrich, 91; Ber- 
lin, Germany, Feb. 6. 
Menke, Frank G., 2 68; Cin- 


Mitchell, Ruth C., 71; Los Ga- 
tos, Calif., Feb. 18. 
Morris, Lloyd, 60; New York, 


Aug. 8. 
Morton, rien. (Elizabeth G. 
Stern), 64 ; Philadelphia, Jan. 


Nicola ha ee Washington, 
D.C., Sept. 
Odlum, Toca “48: Hollywood, 
Calif., Mar. 2. 
O’Sheel, Shaemus, 67; North 
Tarrytown, N.Y., Apr. 2. 
Patterson, Wright A., 88; 
Orange, Calif., May 17. 
Pratt, Agnes Rothery, 67; 
Charlottesville, Va., Aug. 11. 
Raine, William MacLeod, 83; 
Denver, Colo., July 25. 
Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan, 57; 
St. Augustine, Fla., Dec. 14. 
Rice, Grantland, 73; New York, 


July 13, 

Riggs, Lynn, 54; New York, 
June 30, 

Sarett, Dr. Lew, 66; Gainesville, 
Fla., Aug. 17. 

Shay, Frank, 65; ‘Wellfleet, 
Mass., Jan. 14, 

Sheilabarger, Samuel, 65; 
Princeton, N.J., Mar. "oI. 

Skavlan, Einar, 42; Oslo, Nor- 
way, Aug. 

Spaeth, Dr. John D., 85; Wayne, 
Penn., July 26. 

Speare, nD Frank P., 85; Bos- 
ton, May 29, 

Street, James, 50; Chapel Hill, 
EA ee Sept. 28. 
Vajda, Ernest, me Woodland 


Hills, Calif., 
Young, Francis B 10; Cape~ 
town, South Africa, Mar, 28. 


OTHER PERSONALITIES 
Acosta, Bertrand B., 59; Veteran 
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; Denver, Col., b., De 
et alter €., 75; 


Death Roll for 1954—Major Kidnaping Crimes 
ture industry; Sullivan, Ind., 


Mar. 7. 
Hollenbeck, Don, 49; News com- 
cs eae orgep cee eS June 22. 
Hull Mr Secy. of State; Staun- |* cotton 


-_s 


Riddle, Thomas E., 107; Civil 
Ber. Pata Austin, Tex 

Rust, John D., 61; Inventor of 
oe successful 


79; Wife of 


; Pine Bluff, 
r executed atom former Secy. 0: picker; 
aa New York, Jan. 30. ton, Va., Mar. 26. oe enh “a 20 4 . 
Canney, ene Ts : ie “a RTA) oe Se san cengivad Murde i Feb., near Sayan, 
children's | radio | programs; | of Midwest in 1930s; Leaven- | _ Bali; re rted May 3. hey 
*Annunzio, Maria,’ 94; Widow worth Prison, Kan., July 17. | Scott, W: re 2a a 
of Gabriele D’Annunzio, Ital- | Kiam, Omar, 66 Scotty < a 


jan poet and soldier; Gardone 
Riviera, Italy, Jan. 18. 
D’Olier, ee a ghee ee mbes 
natl. comdr. erican - 
ion; .J., Dec. Mich., Sept: 
gion, Morristown, N pte Be 
Di Frasso, Countess Dorothy, 
66; International society fig- 
ure; Enroute to Los Angeles, 
Jan. 4. McConnell, 
Dionne, Emilie, 20; One of the 32; 
pune Fae rege Ste. 
Agathe, ebec, Aug. 6. 
Eckener, Dr. Hugo, 86; Dirigible 
pioneer; Friedrichshafen, Ger- 
many; Aug. 14. ¢ 
Fath, Jacques, 42; Fashion de- 
signer; Paris, Nov. 13. 


, _ Mrs. 
Sr., 78; Mother of Charles A. 
Lindbergh; hand Point Park, 


‘James E., 62; 
Sey Lu of radio and tele- 
vision shows 
Newport Beach, Calif., July 23. 


First triple jet ace; Near 
Edwards Air 


) : 

man; {Stovepipe Wells, Calif., 

Charles A., an. 5. 

Scott-Paine, Hubert, 62; Design- 
er of World War II PT boat; 


nite, Fred B., Jr. 
“ victim confined for 18 yrs. in 


for children; an iron lung; Miami Beach, 


h, J; sorabii NoGornelia, 86; First 
Peet ears, orabji, ornelia, > 
ae sorcaee pte et rs in India; Lon- 
Force Base, on, : 
Stuyvesant, Alan R., 48; De- 


Dutch Colonial 
Governor. Peter Stuyvesant; 
Neuilly, France, Feb. 9. 

Verrill, A. Hyatt, 83; Explorer; 
Chiefland, Fla., Nov. 14. 


Firestone, Mrs. Idabelle, 179; Flying Fortress; Cleveland, | Waller, Fred, 68; Cinerama in- 
widow of Harvey S. eirespone. sare Bene ae, Bee May is Huntington, N.Y.. 
Y ser; Akron, orton, 7 E os : 
a ae TL ao 10; Leader of 1924 Everest ex- | Zahm, Dr. Albert F., 92; Avia- 
Hays, Will H., 74; First censor- pedition; near Winchester, tion pioneer; South Bend, 
ship ‘‘czar’’ of motion pic- Eng., Nov. 3 Ind., July 23. 


Major Kidnaping Crimes, 1874-1954 
A Federal law passed in 1932, known as the Lindbergh law, makes transport of a kidnaped person 
across state lines a Federal offense, punishable by death. 


Charles B. Ross, 4, in Germantown, Pa., July 1, 
1874. $20,000 demanded, but not delivered. Boy 
never found. Abductors shot while committing 
burglary. 

Edward A. Cudahy, Jr., 16, in Omaha, Neb., Dec. 
18, 1900. Returned Dec. 20 after $25,000 ransom 
paid. Pat Crowe confessed. 

Robert Franks, 13, in Chicago, May 22, 1924, by 
two youths, Loeb and Leopold, who killed boy. 
Demand for $10,000 ignored. Loeb died in prison, 
Leopold still there. 

Marian Parker, 12, in Los Angeles, Dec. 15, 1927, 
returned dead after $1,500 paid. William BE. Hick- 
man convicted, hanged. ¥ 

Michael Katz, 37, in Kansas City, Mo., Mar: 18, 
1930. Ransom of $100,000 paid; Katz returned 
unharmed. 

Mrs. Nelly Donnelly and chauffeur, in Kansas 
City, Mo., Dec. 16, 1931. Ransom of $75,000 not 
paid. Both released Dec. 18. Martin Depew, 2 
others convicted. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., 20 mos. old, in Hope- 
well, N. J., Mar. 1, 1932; found dead May 12. 
Ransom of $50,000 was paid to man identified as 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann, 35, paroled German 
convict who entered U.S. illegally. Hauptmann 
passed ransom bill and $14,000 marked money 
was found in his garage. He was convicted after 
spectacular trial at Hopewell, and electrocuted in 
Trenton, N. J. prison, Apr. 3, 1936. 

Charles Boettcher, 2nd, in Denver, Feb. 12, 
1933, Released Mar. 1 after $60,000 ransom paid. 
Gordon Alcorn sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Margaret McMath, 10, in Harwichport, Mass., 
May 2, 1933. Released May 5 after $60,000 paid. 
Kenneth Buck convicted. 

Mary McElroy, 25, in Kansas City, Mo., May 27, 
1933, released May 28 after $30,000 paid. Walter 
McGee given life. 

William A, Hamm, Jr., 39, in St. Paul, June 15, 
1933. Ransom of $100,000: paid. Alvin Karpis 
given life. 

John Factor (Jake the Barber) near Chicago 
July 1, 1933. Released July 12 after $70,000 paid. 
Members of Touhy gang convicted. 

John J, O’Connell, Jr., 24, in Albany, N.Y., July 
7, 1933. Released July 30. $40,000 paid. Kid- 
napers convicted. 

August Luer, 78, in Alton, Ill., July 10, 1933, 
returned July 16, No ransom paid. Three men 
and a woman given life. 
Charles F. Urschel, in Oklahoma City, July 22: 
1933. Released July 31 after $200,000 paid. Geo. 
(Machine Gun) Kelly and 5 others given life. 

Brooke Hart, 22, in San Jose, Calif., Nov. 9, 
1933. Body found Nov. 26. $40,000 ransom not 
paid. Two kidnapers lynched. 
Edward G. Bremer, 37, St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 17, 
1934. Released Feb. 7 after $200,000 paid. Two 
given life. 


June Robles, 6, in Tuscon, Ariz., Apr. 25, 1934. 
Recovered May 14 before $15,000 ransom was paid. 

William F. Gettle, 46, in Los Angeles, Calif., 
May 10, 1934. Found alive by police May 14. Ran- 
ae of $75,000 not paid. Three given 37 years 
each, 
Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, 26, in Louisville, Ky., 
Oct. 10, 1934. Released Oct. 16. Ransom of 
seem not paid. Thos. H. Robinson, Jr., given 
ife. 

George Weyerhaeuser, 9, in Tacoma, Wash., May 
24, 1935. Returned home June 1 after $200,000 
paid. Kidnapers given 20 to 60 years. 

Charles Mattson, 10, in Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 
27, 1936. Found dead Jan. 11, 1937. Kidnaper 
asked $28,000, failed to contact, escaped. 

Charles S. Ross, 72, in Chicago, Sept. 25, 1937. 
Found dead. John H. Seadlund executed. 

Arthur Fried, in White Plains, N.Y., Dec. 4, 
1937. Body not found. Two kidnapers executed. 

Peter Levine, 12, in New Rochelle, N.Y., Feb. 
24, 1938. Dismembered body found May 29. $30,- 
000 ransom not paid. Kidnapers escaped. 

James Bailey Cash, 5, in Princeton, Fla., May 
28, 1938. Killed after $10,000 paid; Franklin P. 
McCall executed. 

Mare de Tristan, 3, in Hillsborough, Calif., 
Sept. 20, 1940. $100,000 not paid. Two hunters 
found abductor and boy Sept. 22 in a stalled car 
in the Sierra mountains. Wilhelm J. Muhlen- 
broich, 39, German immigrant, clubbed uncon- 
scious by hunters, convicted, given life. 

Daniel J. Scanlon, 8-mos.-old baby, taken from 
hospital Columbus, O., Oct. 12, 1942. Ruby Cre- 
means, caught with baby; pleaded guilty, given 
20 years. 

Linda Stamm, 9, taken in Santa Fe, N.M., Nov. 
11, 1950, by Dr. Nancy Campbell, 43, who was 
caught reaching for $20,000 ransom; sentenced 10 
to 15 years prison at Albuquerque, N.M. 

Robert C. Greenlease, 6, son of a Kansas City, 
Mo., motor car dealer, taken from school Sept. 
28, 1953, and held for $600,000. Body found Oct. 
7, when Mrs. Bonnie Brown Heady and Carl A. 
Hall were arrested. They pleaded guilty and were 
executed Dec. 18. Two arresting officers—Louis 
Shoulders and Elmer Dolan—were sentenced to 3 
yrs. and 2 yrs., respectively, for perjury in de- 
scribing recovery of $300,000 of the ransom. Hall 
claimed he had over $590,000 when arrested. 

Leonard Moskovitz, 36, in San Francisco, Jan. 
16, 1954, for $500,000, later $300,000. Rescued by 
police Jan. 19, “before ransom was paid. Harold 
Jackson and Joseph Lear convicted. 


Evelyn Smith, 23, in Phoenix, Ariz., June 9, 
1954. Released unharmed June 10, after $75,000 


was paid. Daniel J. Marsin was arrested and 
charged with the crime. Money recovered. 


Fernie Box oy of Four Games _ 


, NEW YORK GIANTS 
r. h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. bb. so. avg. po. 
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PITCHING SUMMARY 
New York Giants 


2. cg. ip. h, rc. bb. so. hb. wp. w. 1 pet, er. avg. 
PEON AT le de egy de SP l’ QO 90 000R 2 ata 
Olea Ba Pe 2 0 1 1 oO 1.000 1 1.29 
TL. On. 23% ie 0 Fao we tO ee 1 O 1.000 0 0.00 
2 1 10% 8 1 i ai 4 0 0 1 0 1,000 1 0.84. 
EO nag 4 2 3 22,™ “Deeg 1 0 1000 2 2.45 
2 0 2% 1. 0 '0. «3.0 ~ 0. .0y (05220002 Sonos 
1. 37 26 9 16 23 1 1 4 0 1.000 6 1.46 
A Cleveland Indians - f 

> g. cg. ip h. vr. bb. so. hb. wp. w. 1. pet. er. avg. 
2 1 213% 16) LE AS: 1h OF 12.0% 42 .000 10 6,70 
a ae 0 4 250" byes OS Ie MOON as eane 
Mossi is Se 0) 3 0°. Orel. 70) 40-7200 5.000 05-000 
Garcia. .... FO 5 Be Ae Fee OY OR SE O00R taicno 40 
Houtteman. i 4 20) <a ASSES 100-2 0-0 602.000 Ste aes 
varices, Dey ot PT 71S 2 2.02100 60 2 000 e225 
Newhouser. . L040 Beds F120, SAO Oe 0 On O00 wile ese 
Tataloens. 1 354% »33 21 17 24 © 3 0 4 .000 19 4,84 
*Faced two batters in fifth inning of fourth game. ; 

: COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 

s 

MOPPING reece ae ooo, pue'nis, mi tucraia’ as 21 cit « eletei eh if 2 6 0 ve 1 5 0 0 3—21 
PRAIMERR Pt oct ua Ons eoseuk Teron hai Bipe Oe Olek Om. 8 OS 257 ke tO Oe 


e—Mays. Sacrifices—Williams 2, Irvin, Dark, Westrum, Mueller, Dente, Wynn, Avila 
Aeihen et aaa A 2. Double plays—Dark, Williams and Lockman; Thompson, Williams and 
Lockman; Strickland and Wertz; Dente, Avila and Wertz. Left on bases—Giants 28, Indians 37. 
Hit by pitcher—By .Maglie (Smith), Umpires—Al Barlick (N.), Charlie Berry (A.), Jocko Conlan 
(N.), John Stevens (A.), Lon Warneke (N.), Larry Napp (A.). 


ttendances—First game, 52,751; second game, 49,099; third game 71,555; fourth game, 78,102. 
cnn of Games itat game, 3:11; second game, 2:50; third game, 2:28;" fourth game, 2:52. 
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Sporting Events—World Series of 1954: 


Box Scores of 1954 World Series Games 


FIRST GAME 
Polo Grounds, New York, N. Y¥., Sept. 29 
CLEVELAND INDIANS 
ab. rv kh. pow & 
eG, ATS cine aise ne 4 1 1 0 
RATA ODS Scaie cere icles ele 5 1 2 _ 
MOYO: clas oie weiss alae 3 0 3 4 
Rosen, 3b.......-.--- 5 i) 1 
iia ae ll a re 5 0 il 1 
EREPALAGO. 51.2 ere «2 0 0 0 
0 0 0 
3 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
3 0 3 
0 0 0 
1 0 i) 
4 0 1 
1 0 0 
4 0 1 
38 2 * 12 
NEW YORK GIANTS 


| ROW RRR WW WOR OIG 


Lockman, lb......... 
PARTIC SS onc hos sg km ne 5 
Mueller, Tf... 2.2.24. . 
PUESVHS (Clic ois ela cis es se 
Thompson, 3b. 
Irvin, lf.... 
{Rhodes:... 
Williams, 2b 
Westrum, c. 


| coomOoHOHONNE? al copccooo COO RHE He 
CoouROMMNNWeS 8] homoowoooHo 


wl COOCOHOHHRORM 
| ) 
2] CONSCHOOCWOONS: 


30 


° 
eo 
J 
i 
wo 
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*One out when winning run scored. | 
aAnnounced as batter for Philley in eighth. 
bWalked for Majeski in eighth. 

cCalled out on strikes for Strickland in 8th. 

dRan for Wertz in tenth. 

eStruck out for Hegan in tenth. 

{Hit home run for Irvin in tenth. 
Cleveland ..... 200 000000 0-2 
New York ..... 0 0°2 0 00 0.0 0. 3—5 

Errors—Mueller 2, Irvin. 

Runs batted in—Wertz 2, Mueller, Thompson, 
Rhodes 3. 

Two-base hit—Wertz. Three-base hit—Werta. 
Home run—Rhodes. Stolen base—Mays. Sacrifices 
—Irvin, Dente. Left on bases—Cleveland 13, New 
York 9. Bases on balls—Lemon 5 (Dark, Mays 2, 
Thompson 2), Maglie 2 (Lemon, Doby), Grissom 
3 (Mitchell, Doby, Pope). Struck out—Maglie 2 
(Strickland, Smith), Grissom 2 (Pope, Glynn), 
Lemon 6 (Maglie 2, Irvin, Thompson, Grissom, 
Mueller). Hits—Off Maglie 7 in 7 innings (none 
out in 8th), Liddle 0 in 1%, Grissom 1 in 22%. 
Runs and earned runs—Off Maglie 2 and 2, 
Lemon 5 and 5. Hit by pitcher—By Maglie 
(Smith). Wild pitch—Lemon. Winning pitcher— 
Grissom. Losing pitcher—Lemon. 

Umpires—Al Barlick (N. L.), plate; Charlie 
Berry (A. L.), first base; Jocko Conlan (N. L.), 
second base; John Stevens (A. L.), third base; 
Lon Warneke (N. L.), left field; Larry. Napp 
(A. L.), right field. Time of game—3:11. Paid 
attendance—52,751. 

How runs were scored—The Indians scored two 
runs in the first inning. Smith was hit by a pitch. 
Avila singled to right center and Smith went to 
third when Mueller fumbled. Doby fouled to 
Thompson. Rosen flied to Lockman. Wertz tripled 
off the right field wall, scoring Smith and Avila. 
Philley flied deep to Mueller. The Giants scored 
two in the third. Lockman singled to right, ad- 
vancing to third on Dark’s single to center. 
Mueller forced Dark, Avila to Strickland, and 
Lockman scored. Mays walked on four pitches, 
Thompson singled to right, scoring Mueller, send- 
ing Mays to third. Irvin struck out. Williams 
grounded to Strickland. The game remained tied 
until the Giants scored three runs in the last of 
the tenth. Mueller struck out. Mays walked on 
the 3 and 1 pitch and stole second. Thompson was 
walked. Rhodes, batting for Irvin, hit the first 
pitch into the right field stands for a home run, 
scoring Mays and Thompson. 

One of the most sensational catches in the 
Series’ 51-year history was accomplished by Willie 
Mays when he caught Vic Wertz’ 460-foot drive to 
center in the eighth. He caught the ball as it 
sailed over his left shoulder directly in front of 
the center-field bleacher wall, his back to the 
ontatisti Paid att 

stics—Paid attendance, 52,751; net receipts, 
$316,957.25; Commissioner’s share, $47,543.59: 
players’ share, $161,648.20; clubs’ and leagues’ 
share, $107,765.46; federal’ tax, $31,738.02: city 
tax $15,863.28. 
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ab. r. le ey 
Lockman, Ib.......... 4 0 
AF, SAs, oss fod= Saito 4 0 
Mueller. Ti-2 4 on we 4 0 
MAYS) OL. eace ce oe 2 1 
Thompson, 3b......-.. 3 1 
Savin, TE Sos ee 1 0 
akthodes, 1f2 acca 2 1 
Williams, 2b.......... 3 0 
Wiestramis ©: sent ans 2 0 
Antonelli, PD... <2... «s ay,..0 
Total s.ces attest ae 28 3 27 
aSingled for Irvin in fifth. 
bRan for Rosen in seventh. 
cStruck out for Strickland in eighth. 
dGrounded out for Wynn in eighth: 
Cleveland | 3.2.35. -.> 100 0.0 0 0 0 Ot 


New York o¢..2%-3- 000 02.0 10 =3 

Errors—None. 

Runs batted in—Smith, Rhodes 2, Antonelli. 

Two-base hits—Hegan, Wynn. Home runs— 
Smith, Rhodes. Sacrifice—Wynn. Left on bases— 
Cleveland 13, New York 3. Bases on balls—Off 
Antonelli 6 (Rosen, Wertz 2, Westlake, Smith, 
Avila), Wynn 2 (Mays, Westrum). Struck out—By 
Antonelli 9 (Doby 3, Smith, Wynn, Westlake, 
Strickland, Philley, Hegan), Wynn 5 (Irvin, 
Williams 2, Lockman, Mays). Hits—Off Wynn 4 in 
7 innings, Mossi 0 in 1. Runs and earned runs— 
Off Antonelli 1 and 1, Wynn 3 and 3. Wild pitch 
—Wynn. Winning pitcher—Antonelli. Losing 
pitcher—Wynn. 

Umpires—Charlie Berry (A. L.), plate; Jocko 
Conlan (N. L.), first base; John Stevens (A. L.), 
second base; Al Barlick (N. L.), third base; Lon 
Warneke (N. L.), left field; Larry Napp (A. L.), 
=e na Time of game—2:50. Paid attendance 

How runs were scored—Cleveland scored its sole 
run in the first inning when Smith hit Antonelli’s 
first pitch into the lower left field stands for a 
home run. The Giants took the lead with two 
runs in the fifth. Mays walked, becoming the 
first Giant to get on base in the game. Thompson, 
with a 2 and 1 count on him, singled to right for 
the Giants’ first hit, sending Mays to third. 
Rhodes, batting for Irvin, singled to short center, 
scoring Mays and sending Thompson to third. 
Rhodes stole second on the throw to third. Wil- 
liams struck out. Westrum walked. Antonelli 
forced Westrum, Avila to Stricklend, Thompson 
scoring. Lockman was put out at first, Wertz to 
Wynn who covered first. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 49,099; net receipts, 
$305,005.19; Commissioner’s share, $45,750.78: 
players’ share, $155,552.65; clubs’ and leagues’ 
share, $103,701.76; federal’ tax, $30,531.01; city 
tax, $15,274.05. 

Two-game totals—Paid attendance, 101,850; net 
receipts, Sa Commissioner’s share, $93,- 
294.37; players’ share, $317,200.85; clubs’ and 
leagues’ share, $211,467.22; federal tax $62,269.03; 
city tax, $31,137.33. 


THIRD GAME 
Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 1 
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Sporting Events—World Series of 1954 799 
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aSingled for Irvin in third. 

bStruck out for Garcia in third. 

eGrounded out for Houtteman in fifth. 

dDoubled for Hegan in eighth. 

eGrounded out for Narleski in eighth. 

fGrounded out for Strickland in ninth. 
New York...... ee 0 eer "Od £8 0 
Cleveland ......... FBO 0 O06 OF 72 FT 

Errors—Strickland, Garcia, Dark. 

Runs batted tats lg 2, Rhodes 2, Williams, 
Westrum, Wertz, Smith. 


0—6 
0—2 


Wilhelm 2 


ilhelm 0 in 12. 
Garcia 4 and 3, 
Houtteman 1 and 1, Narleski 1 and 1, Gomez 2 
and 2, Mossi 0 and 0, Wilhelm 0 and 0. Wild 
pitch—Garcia. Winning pitcher—Gomez. Losing 
pitcher—Garcia. 

Umpires—Jocko Conlan (N. L.), plate; John 
Stevens (A. L.), first base; Al Barlick (N. L.), 
second base; Charlie Berry (A. L.), third base; 
Larry Napp (A. L.), left field; Lon Warneke 
(N. L.), right field. Time of game—2:28. Paid 
attendance—71,555. 

How runs were scored—The Giants scored the 
first of their six runs in the first. Lockman lined 
the first pitch into right field for a single. Dark 
fanned. Mueller grounded to Avila, forcing Lock- 
man at second, but Strickland threw wide of first 
trying for a double play and Mueller reached sec- 
ond. Mays singled to right, scoring Mueller. 
Thompson walked. Irvin fouled out to Hegan. 
New York scored three more in the third, Dark 
singled to center. Mueller singled into left field, 
Dark reaching third. Mays grounded to Majeski. 
Dark was run down between third and home, but 
Mueller reached third and Mays second. Thomp- 
son walked, filling the bases. Rhodes, batting for 
Irvin drove the first pitch into right field for a 
single, scoring Mueller and Mays. Williams 
punted toward the mound, Thompson. scoring. 
The Giants scored one run in the fifth when 
Thompson doubled to center and reached home 
on Westrum’s single to left, and another in the 
sixth when Lockman walked, Dark sacrificed, and 
Lockman score2 on Mays’ right-field single. In 
the seventh Cleveland scored one-run, Wertz’ home 
run over the low fence in right center. ‘The In- 
dians’ second run came in the eighth. Glynn 
drove to right for a double on Mueller’s error, 
reaching third on an infield out by Mitchell, 
batting for Narleski. Smith grounded to Dark 
and reached second on Dark’s wild throw to first. 
Glynn scored on the error. Avila was walked and 
Gomez was relieved on the mound by Wilhelm. 
Wertz struck out. 

Twenty-nine players saw action in the game. 
Cleveland drew heavily on its bench and used 18 
players, against the Giants’ 11. Lopez started 
substituting in the lower spots of Cleveland’s 
batting order in the third, using five pinch- 
hitters, three relief pitchers and a spare catcher. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 71,555; net receipts, 
$464,155.30; Commissioner’s share, 69,623.30; 
players’ share, $236,719.20; clubs’ and leagues’ 
share, A cil federal’ tax, $46,539.06; city 
tax, 922.64. 

nT la ol totals—Paid attendance, 173,405; 
net receipts, $1,086,117.74; Commissioner’s share, 
162,917.67; players’ share, $553,920.05; clubs’ and 
eagues’ share, $365,280.02; federal tax. $108,- 
808.09; city tax, $45,059.97. 
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FOURTH GAME 
Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 2 
NEW YORK GIANTS 


ab. r. h, Is a. 

Lockman, Ib.......... 5 0 fi) Pre 0 

Dark, 88.... ; ‘ae 5 2 3 2 2 

Mueller, rf 4 1 3 0 0 

Mays, cf 4 1 1 5 0 

Thompson, 3b 2 2 1 1 2 

Ervin, Uo ).7. 3% 4 1 2 0 

Williams, 2b. 2 0 0 3 

Westrum, c.. 1 0 0 5 0 

Tdddle, pics... « oe 3 0 0 0 1 

Wilhelm, piss aos sewn 1 0 0 0 1 

Antonelli, p....... 3.5 0 -0 0 0 0 

Total ooh5. sees as 31 y iets: ale yf 9 
CLEVELAND INDIANS 

ab. AB ee 0. 

Smolth lh oe ne Mote 3 0 0 ® 0 % 

GPhone kins occ cee 1 0 0 0 0 

eMitchell............. 1 0 0 0 0 

4 0 0 4 4 

4 0 0 0 0 

4 0 1 1 0 

4 1 2 - dE 3 

4 0 0 3 0 

3 1 0 1 1 

3 1 1 6 1 

1 0 0 1 1 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

iz 1 1 0 0 

0 0 0 0 1 

Garcia, p ry 0 F is : 

GPHWMGY sos inc. pctunct 1 0 0 0 0 

LOtal «.. cao coset oes 35 4 6 27 12 


aHit home-run for Narleski in fifth. 
bSingled for Mossi in seventh. 
cGrounded out for Smith in seventh. 
dStruck out for Garcia in ninth. 
ePopped out for Pope in ninth. 


New SV Ork se ase a-en 021 040 0 0 0-7 
Cleveland 6 3 0 ‘1 0 04 


~ pel Seampls (op 3 Westlake, Liddle, Williams, Wil- 
elm 


Runs batted in—Westrum 2, Mays, Thompson, 
Irvin 2, Majeski 3, Regalado. 

Two-base hits—Irvin, Wertz, Mays. Home run 
—Majeski. Sacrifices—Williams, Westrum, Muel- 
ler. Sacrifice flies—Westrum 2, Double plays— 
Thompson, Williams and Lockman; Dente, Avila 
and Wertz. Left on bases—New York 7, Cleveland 
6. Bases on balls—Off Lemon 3 


Warneke (N. L.), left field; Larry Napp (A. L.), 
de Time of game—2:52. Paid attendance 


How runs were scored—The Giants scored their 
first two runs in the second. Thompson drew a 
pass, reaching third on Irvin’s double into left 
center. Williams lined into Wertz’ hands. Thomp- 
son scored when Wertz’ throw for a double play 
at second went wild. Westrum singled on a fly to 
right field when Westlake dropped the ball, and 
Irvin scored. (Cleveland protested, contending 
that Westlake had caught the ball and had 
dropped it in the act of starting his throw. The 
play was scored as an error, but with Westrum 
receiving credit for a sacrifice fly and a run- 
batted-in.) Liddle fanned. Westrum was out 
stealing. One Giant run in the third. Dark and 
Mueller singled. Mays doubled on a bounding 
ball over Rosen’s head and Dark scored. Thomp- 
son walked. Irvin fanned. Williams grounded 
into a force play. The Giants rolled up four more 
runs in the fifth. Dark and Mueller singled. Mays 
walked. Thompson walked, scoring Dark. Irvin 
singled into left field, scoring Mueller and Mays. 
Williams sacrificed, advancing Thompson to third, 
Irvin to second. Thompson scored on Westrum’s 
sacrifice fly to right. Cleveland scored three in 
their half of the fifth. With two out, Dente was 
safe on a grounder to Lockman. Hegan singled 
safely to second when Williams fumbled. Dente 
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nued $480,085.64; share, $72,- 
; ois as: re $43.67; clubs’ and 
of a homer to left by 012.85; | players’ share, $244 .67; dj 
Hajek ince: nittine sor Narleski. Cleveland | leagues’ oer Ba gee federal tax, $48,134.87; 
scored once more in the seventh. Wertz singled. | city tax, $14,400.49. oda a bai Sine 
After the next two batters were out, Hegan Ay Ss aa aseopreta are 4 
singled. Regalado, batting for 3 ig led, pts, — $1,566,203.38; : os ae "see mee 
oe ees 1 rope; batting for Smith, hit to spacer Pay eT 3 bo Yat hiatal tax aioe 

e@ mound for the out, eague: sha »009.14; 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 78,102; net re-! 942.96; city tax, $59,460.46. 


Major League Pennant Winners, 1906-1954. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


World Series of 1954 (conti 


+» 
Winner z 3 


.| Chi ‘0 


. | Detroit 
Philadelphia... 
Philadelphia... 


— 
R=] 
bow 
fo 

. 


ae 89/65 oe ae! 
Reece ree eee haa lest ccelinecien leas, Ise bene one °617| McKechnie 
1929. . || Philadelphia .. :]104]/46].693| Mack... ...._.}|1929...|Chicago.....: -645| McCarthy 
1930. **! Philadelphia .. .|102/52|.662| Mack.........||1930...|St. Louis...... -597| Street 
1931. . .| Philadelphia .. .]107] 45].704| Mack.........||1931...]St. Louis..... Seroet 
a: elie 
1934. | || Detroit. .,.....|101/53}.656| Cochrane... . |||1934. ..|St. Louis.....: -621| Frisch 
1935... *597|San 
1936... -927|Terry 
1937 S| Terry 
1938... 89|63| .586| Hartnett 
1939... -630| McKechnie 
1940. . 100|53} .654) McKechnie 
1941: -649/ Durocher 
1942. : -688) Southworth 
943... Southworth 
1944, . -682|Southworth | 
1945. -636|Grimm 
1946... Shae -628| Dyer 
1947. 7)}.630) Harris. ....... a. «| BrOOkIyn. t..... -610|Shotton 
1948. -626| Boudreau...... 1948. . .|Boston........ 91|62|.595|Southworth 
949. -630/Stengel........|/1949. ..|/Brooklyn...... 97|57|.630| Shotton 
1950. -636|Stengel........ 1950... |Philadelphia...| 91/63/.591/Sawyer 
1951... -636|Stengel........ 1951...|New York..... 98/59) .624| Durocher 
1952...|New York ....| 95/59}.617/Stengel........ 1952...|/Brooklyn...... 7|.627|Dressen 
1953.../New York*....| 99/52|,.656/Stengel........ 1953...|/Brooklyn...... .682)| Dressen 
1954. Cleveland..... 111|43].721|Lopez......... 1954 New York..... 97|57|.630| Durocher 


* First major league team ever to win pennant five years in succession. 


Baseball World Championships, 1906-1954. 


Wr. Winners Won Losers Won|| ¥r. Winners Won Losers Won 
1906 |Chicago, A.L...) 4 |Chicago, N..L...| 2 1931 |St. Louis, N.L..J 4 |Phila., A. L..... 3 
1907*| Chicago, N. L.. 4 |Detroit,A.L....| 0 1932-1N. Y.; A.D... 4 {Chicago, N. L... 0 
1908 |Chicago,N.L.:] 4 |Detroit, A:L.°-.| 1° |]1933 N.Y NLL] 4 ash., A. L...., 1 
1909 | Pittsb’gh, N. L. 4 |Detroit, A. L. 3 1934 |St. Louis, N.L..J 4 [Detroit, A.L... 3 
1910 |Phila., AJL...3] 4 ; 1 ||1935 |Detroit, A.L.:/] 4 |Chicago, N.L...] 2 
1911 |Phila., A.L.... 4 a Mares 2 1936 [N. Y.,A.L.....] 4 sy Weg Nie I eee 2 
1912*| Boston, A. L 4 ‘ 3 1937 JN. ¥,A:L.....1 4 UN. Yo Nee oes 1 
1913 |Phila., A.L.... 4 ee 1 1938 |N. Y., A. L....] 4 |Chicago, 0 
1914 |Boston,N.L...] 4 a a 1) 1939 [N. Y., A.L....] 4 |Cincinnati, N.L.| 0 
1915 |Boston, A.L...] 4 ie 1 1940 |Cinc,, N. L.....] 4 |Detroit, A. L 3 
1916 |Boston, A.L...] 4 1 1941 -Y. A L....] 4 a < 1 
1917 |Chicago, A. L.. 4 is 2 1942 |St. Louis, N. L. 4 IN. Y,, L 1 
1918 |Boston, A. L.,. 4 < 2 1943 |N. Y., A. LL. ... 4 |St. Louis, N 1 
1919 |Cincin., N. L... 5 al iY 3 9 St. Louis, N. L.. 4 St. Louis A. 2 
1920 |Clevel’d, A. L.. 5 |B'kKlyn, N.L. 2 1945 |Detroit, A. L...] 4  |Chicago, N. 3 
1921 |N.Y.,,N.L.....] 5 IN. Y. AL... 3 {1946 |St. Louis, N.L.:] 4 |Boston, 3 
1922*|N. Y.,N.L.....1. 4 IN. Y¥., AL. .. i) 1947 Y., A. L....] 4 |B’klyn, 3 
1923 |N.Y.,A.L.....] 4 IN. ¥.,N.L..... 2 1948 |Cleveland, A.L.| 4 |Boston, 2 
1924 |Wash.,A.L.....J) 4 IN. Y.N.L... 3 1949 IN. Y., A. L.....1 @ *klyn, N. 1 
1925 |Pittsb’gh, N. L.]| 4 |Wash., A. L... 3 1950 |N. Y., A. L.. 4 |Phila., N. 0 
1926 |St. Louis, N.L..] 4 le) Moen Aaa a tals 3 1951 |N. Y., A. L.. 4 |N. Y.N. L. 2 
1927 IN. Y. A.L.....1 @ {Pitts. N.L..... 1952 |N. Y., A. L.. 4 |B’klyn, N. ye 
ioe [Pine | 2 fence NE] BRIN EA] PBR Rtn) 
ila., A. Chicago, N. L... 3 May INS keds Vel, ALM, eae 
1930 |Phila., A. L 4 (St. Louis.N L 2 ‘ re : 


* One tie game. } First major league club to win five world championships in succession. 


1954 Averages Lifted by Sacrifice Flies 


Restoration of the sacrifice fly rule which fa- 
vors Offensive play generally increased 1954 major 
league batting averages 2.4 points, with at least 
seven players indebted to the revived regulation 
for their marks of .300 or better. Major leaguers 


went to bat 83,947 times and collected 21,904 
hits for a percentage of .2609. Counting the 778 
sacrifice flies which were hit during the season 


at times at bat, the callective average would 
have been .2585. 
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Champion Batters and Their Averages 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Player 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Year Player Club Aver. 
1907. ae | Wagner... . <l. |Pittsburgh. . .350 
1908.....;.|Wagner......|Pittsburgh. . .354 
1909.......|/Wagner..:..: Pittsburgh... 339 
1910....... |Magee. .« Se oR .331 
MOTT oc Ses Wagner..... . |Pittsburgh. 334 
Raia Ae Fen setipe re es ON circ -372 

eseee.s |Daubert.... 5. TOO ote 350 
1914 Daub See 339 
-320 
339 
341 
.335 
321 
.370 
397 
401 
-384 
424 
403 
.353 
-380 
2387 
398 
401 
349 
368 
-368 
362 
-385 
373 
374 
342 
349 
355 
34: 
-330 
35) 
-357 
355 
St. 365 
“| Phitadelphis 363 
St. Loui 76 
‘|Brooklyn. 2 
t. Louis. ..- 346 
St. Louis... .. 355 
St. Louis..... 336 
cee. % Brooklyn.....| .344 
.'Mays......,.!'New York...! .345 


~ Club 


.328 

Gleveland.. 327 
.|New York.:.| .309 
Washington. «| .353 
Boston. ..... 343 
Boston...... .369 
Detroit...... 3429 
.|Boston...... 354 
Philadelphia..| .344 
..|Philadelphia..| .327 
.|Washington,.| .337 
Cleveland... . -341 


Champions in 1954 based on unofficial statistics available at close of season. 


Home Run Leaders, 1927-1954 


Year American League 

MOS 7. | ERUEA NCW. SODK 4 iy..s /oye.c oversee vee aoe 60 
HO2S: Ruth, New YOrki co cccss cee as cnr cas 54 
WOZO | Rath: New YOrK. 2... oie oss = ewe oirsivio « 46 
1930 |Ruth, New York...........0...e-s00- 49 
1931 |Ruth, New York; Gehrig, New York...46 
1932 |Foxx, Philadelpnia. . 58 
1933 |Foxx, Philadelphia. 48 
1934 |Ge New York. 49 
1935 |Foxx, Phila.; Greenberg, Det 36 
1936 |Gehrig, New York........: .49 
1937 |DiMaggio, New YorkE.....2.........- 46 
1938 Crvenbere 1 Batrots Lat CC OOCBeCaD TES 58 
POSS | POXX--BUOStOD. cle sci cccccies csc ccess 35 
1940. |Greenberé, Detroit a WodE BEG oR PI OBeOO ln 4] 
NSA Pes Williams, BOStOD . 7). 5 <i. sie wsje's asic cloes 37 
1942 |Williams, Boston............6+-+e+0-: 36 
1943 + |York, Detroit). 0... cet e eee ees 34 
1944 |Etten, New York... ......csereeeeeees 22 
1945 |Stephens, St. Louis.......-.......... 24 
1946 |Greenberg, Detroit...........--+-++-- 44 
1947 | Williams, Boston.......----++++++++- 32 
1948 DiMagzio, INGW LOPE sire Site Hewes des’ 39 
1949 |Williams, Boston.......:.....--5-005 43 
1950 |Rosen, Cleveland..............5...-.37 
1951 |Zernial, Chicago-Philadelphia.......... 33 
1952 |Doby, Cleveland .........0re00c0+---- 32 
1953 |Rosen, Cleveland...................- 43 
1954 |Doby, Cleveland..............--s-0-- 32 


Year National League 

1927  |Wilson, Chicago; Williams, Philadelphia 30 
1928 Bottomley, St. Louis; Wilson, Chicago. . 31 
1929 |Klein, Philadelphia.................+. 43 
1930 |Wilson, Chicago... .. .56 
1931 |Klein, Philadelphia. ... .3l 
1932 |Klein; Philadelphia; Ott, N. Y .38 
1933 |Klein, Philadelphia............ .28 


1934 |Collins, St. Louis; Ott, New Yor 


1935 |Berger, Boston... 2... 0h). cose 34 
1936 |Ott, New. York «i. ive «sneak eee aie 33 
1937 Ott, New York; Medwick, St. Louis. . °.31 
1988. |Ott, New York/....!).thsxicaseut ents 

1089. -| Mize, St. oul’. Oo... e sleieeyee easels 28 
1940 |Mize, St. Louis... .... 1.0. eens esceeens 43 
1941 amilli, Brooklyn. <s.c.. 0 cs +s cs sees 34 
1042 ./Ott, New York. Oso ccc cco wlese oveje sions 30 
943 |Nicholson, Chicago...........-esseeee 29 
1944 |Nicholson, Chicago...........e.-ee0es 33 
1945 |Holmes, Boston...........seeeesrevee 28 
1946 |Kimer, Pittsburgh... ..0....-..+.00085 2 
1947 Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New York..... 51 
1948 |Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New York....: 40 
1949. |Kiner, Pittsburgh..............0++--- 64 
1950 Kiner, Pittsburgh. 5.7%..05,6 dew hamcnsrene 47 
1951 |Kiner, Pittsburgh... ...........02--05 42 
1952 Kiner; Pittsburgh; Sauer, Chicago ..... 37 
1953 Mathews, Milwaukee 47 
1954 |Kluszewski, Cincinnati. - : 


22 Records Set, 33 Tied in 1954 World Series 


Twenty-two records were set and 33 others equalled during the 1954 World Series, including six 


involving attendance and financial figures. A partial list of new records follows: 


Most consecutive games hitting safely as pinch- 
hitter—3—Dusty Rhodes, Giants. 

Most sacrifices, 4-game Series—3—Wes Westrum, 
Giants. 
Most bases on balls, 
Thompson, Giants. 
Most assists, first baseman, 
Vic Wertz, Indians. 

Most bases on balls, 4-game Series—8—Bob Lemon, 
Indians. 

Most- home runs by pinch-hitters, both clubs, 
Series—2—Giants 1, Indians 1. 

Most sacrifices, club, 4-game Series—8—Giants. 


4-game Series—?—Hank 


4-game Series—6é— 


Most left on _base, club, 4-game Series—3i— 
Indians. 

Most left on base, Rot Ube, 4-game Series—65— 
Indians 37, Giants 

Fewest double plays, both clubs, 4-game Series—4 
—Giants 2, Indians 2. 

Most players, club, 4-game Series—24—Indians. 

Most players, poth praia 4-game Series—39— 
Indians 24, Giants 1 

Most times pinch- sitter used, club, 
Series—16—Indians. 

Most times pinch-hitter used, both clubs, 4-game 
Series—19—Indians ee Giants 3. 

Most Series played, N.L. club—14—Giants. 

Largest attendance, 4-game Series—251,507. 


4-game 


~ 


SS ee S/S 
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National League 


FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 


a 
wet et ny 
ale rj oo 
a\c\2/8)/ 3] 2 18 3 
Slelzislelzlez g ist 
plsizlgie(ticie| §| | 6 |Gs 
o Koy alsje/e oO 
sisislizlojalola|e| S| 2 loa 
—|73/12116|15]12|15]14| 97| 57|.630) — 
“!70/13|16|14|15|15| 92| 62|:597) 5 
12|—|13|12|12/16|14| 89] 65|.578| 8 
9| 9\—-| 8|12/15|16| 75| 79|.487| 22 
6l10/14|—| 8/14|15| 74| 80|:481| 23 
8/10|10|14|—| 8|12| 72] 82 25 
7| 6| 7} 8|14|—\15 33 
-7| si 6l 7i101 7|—! 53/101 44 


CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) 
ab. r. bh. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. sb. 
2 5 64 


il 5,259 670 1,395 212 41 139 -265 
N. Y .243 732 1,386 191 41 186 701 2: 
Chi. 5,359 700 1,412 223 44 159 632 263 
Cine 729 1,365 218 46 147 685 45 .261 


2 5,234 : : 
Pitts. 5/089 557 1,260 180 57 76 523 21 .248 
CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) 


e pe. a. e. dp. = 
Milwaukee... . fs 4,200 1,752 112 167 -982 


HELY DL. ides 154 4,171 1,652 130 137 .978 
Cincinnati. ... 154 4,103 1,660 133 193 .977 
St. i 1 ae hn fhe 
New York.... 

Chicago. 15 154 159 .975 
Philadelphia. . . 144 133 .975 
Pittsburgh.... 1 4,038 1,736 171 135 .971 


54 ,03 
Triple play—Cincinnati 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) 
(80 at bats or more) 


Burgess, Phila. ee 345 41127 4 469 1 .368 


Mays, N.Y. 51 565 119 195 41 110 7 .345 
Mueller, N. ¥Y. 153 619 90 212 1 2 .342 
Snider, B'klyn. 149 584 120 199 40130 6 .341 
Rhodes, N. Y.. 82 164 31 56 15 48 1 .341 
Musial, St. L.. 153 591 120 195 35 126 1 .330 
Kluszewski, Ci. 149 573 104 187 49 141 0 .326 


Schoendienst, 
L 


= 
es 
i=] 
a 
p . 
ba) 
i=a 
= 
2 
oo 
wo 
ao 
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Reese, B’klyn.. 141 554 98 171 10 68 
Adcock, Mil... 133 500 73 154 23 86 
Temple, Cin... 146 505 60155 1 44 
Gordon, Pitts.. 1381 364 40 111 12 47 
Moon, St. L... 151 635 106 198 12 76 
Hodges, B’klyn 154 579 106 176 42 130 
Shepard, Pitts. 82 228 24 69 3 23 


— 

So SHSM ORrRHDNOF 
J OES OS AOR Oe ee 
— 

a 


Hamner, Phila. 152 596 83 178 13 
Thomas, Pitts. 153 577 81172 23 93 
Baumholtz,Chi 90 303 38 90 4 29 
Jablonski, St. L 152 611 81 181 12 104 
Frazier, St. L.. 81 88 8 26 3 18 
Furillo, B'klyn. 150 547 55 161 19 96 
Dark, N.Y... 154 644 98 189 20 70 
Mathews, Mil. 138 476 96 138 40 103 
Lopata, Phila,. 86 259 42 75 14 41 
Sauer, Chicago. 142 519 98 150 41 103 
Atwell, Pitts... 96 287 36 83 8 25 
Pafko, Milw... 138 510 63 146 14 69 
Fondy, Chi.... 141 568 77 162 9 48 
Kiner, Chi.... 147 558 88 159 22 73 
Bruton, Milw.. 142 566 89 161 4 30 
Cunningham 

St. Louis.... 85 310 40 88 11 50 
Schell, Phila... 92 272 25 77 7 33 
Repulski, St. L. 152 620 99175 19 79 
Gilliam, B’klyn 146 606 107 171 13 53 
Greengrass, Cin 139 542 79 152 27 95 
Garagiola, Chi.- 


_ 
SANSOM Orage 
IRE a eee 

~< 

o 


to 
POOR DNS 
i re) 
= J 
a 


wo 


New York... 68 
O'Connell, Mil. 146 541 61 151 2 37 
Aaron, Milw... 122 469 58 131 13 69 
Rush, Chicago. 33 83 6 23 2 
Metkovich,Mil. 68 123 7 34 1 
Banks, Chicago 154 593 70 163 19 
Logan, Milw... 154 560 66 154 8 
Baker, Chicago 135 542 68 149 13 
Moryn, B’klyn, 48 91 16 25 2 14 
Amoros, B'klyn 79 263 44 72 9 
Jackson, Chi... 126 484 77 132 19 


NESCWHASONNS C*IDOH 
els rey Paes te 2 
bt 
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Records in 1954 


fo ab. x. h. 
Jones, Phila 536 68 145 
Torgeson, Phila 135 490 63 133 
Adams, Cine... 110 389 69 105 
Ward, Pitts... 117 359 37 97 
3112 12 ate 
Cole, Pitts.... 138 486 46 
Borkowski, Cin 162 13 43 
Grammas,St.L. 142 401 57 106 
Thompson,N.Y. 136 448 74 118 
M ough, 
icago..... 31 80 9 21 
Irvin, N. ¥Y.... 185 432 62 113 
Ennis, Phila... 145 556 73 145 
Morgan, Phila. 135 456 58 119 
Rice, St. L. . 56 148 13 38 
Katt, N.YY. 86 199 26 51 
ost, Cinc.. 129 452 46 115 
Lockman, N. Y 148 570 73 143 
MeMillan, 86 147 
Skinner, Pitts.. 132.470 67 117 
Alston, St. L 44 28 60 
Hoak, B’klyn. 88 261 41 64 
Dittmer, Milw. 192 22 47 
all, Pitts.... 112 309 38 75 
Crandall, Milw 138 463 60 112 
Talbot, Chi... 403 45 97 
Clark, Phila 83 233 26 56 
Lynch, Pitts. 285 27 68 
Wyrostek,Phila 92 259 28 62 
Harmon, Cine 286 39 68 
White, Milw... 50 93 14 22 
Seminick, Cinc. 247 25 58 
Cox, B’ ee 77 226 26 58 
Roberts, Pitts. 134 496 47 115 
Thomson, Milw 43 99 7 23 
Bilko, St. L.- 
Chicago. .... 55 106 12 24 
Hofman, N.Y: 71 125 12 28 
Williams, N. Y. 142 544 65 121 


= w 8 De RONTOD 


ee 
coma dtcoromer 


COCR NORDIN OOOOH HR DTD 


rbi. sb, pe. 
oo “a Bi 
33 2 ‘27 
47 270 
16 -268 
39 +267 
i9 +265 
29 264 
86 263 
+263 

.262 


1 
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PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
(Seven decisions or more) 


Wilson, Milw.. 


3, 
Antonelli, N. Y 39 2. 
57 


Wilhelm, N. Y¥. 
Loes, B’Elyn... 28 
Lawrence, St.L 35 


Johnson, Milw. 40° 


Collum, Cine 36 
Liddle, N. Y. 8 
Hughes, B’klyn 60 
Gomez, N. 7 
Meyer, B'klyn 6 
Jolly, Milw 47 


Spahn, Milw... 39 
Podres, B’klyn. 29 
Davis, Chi.... 46 
Conley, Milw.. 28 
Roberts, Phila. 45 
Grissom, N. Y. 56 
Haddix, St. L.. 43 
Brazle, St. L... 58 
Drews, Phila.- 
Cincinnati... 30 
Erskine, B’klyn 38 
Fowler, Cinc... 40 


Labine, B’klyn, 47 
Newcombe, 
Brooklyn... 29 


Valentine, Cinc 36 
Burdette, Milw 38 
Minner, Chi... 32 
Hearn, N.Y... 29 
Baczewski, Cin 29 
Hetki, Pitts... 58 
Jones, St. L... 11 
Simmons, Phila 34 
Wehmeier, 
Cine.-Phila, . 

Littlefield, Pitts 23 
Raschi, St. L.. 30 
Rush, Chicago. 33 
Jeffcoat, Chi... 43 
Nichols, Milw. 35 
Pollett, Chi... 20 
Ridzik, Phila.. 35 
Miller, Phila... 30 


Smith, Cine... 50 
Friend, Pitts... 35 
Staley, St. L... 48 
Dickson, Phila, 40 
Surkont, Pitts. 33 
Hacker, Chi... 39 


w. 
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American League Records il 1954 


a FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 


a| |& 
oly £1els a]. 
isle els i's $ 
Sl=lelsisis| |e a | 82 
ple Ze slo =| a] by ish} 
2)ols|slols e/ 213) a's 
O]zi/S/slale| JajE}S) & |oa 
—/11/11/20/14/18]19/18}111] 43).721| — 
11}—]15]13]16}13]17|18}103} 51/.669| 8 
.|11} 7)—}17}12]15/15/17} 94] 60/.610} 17 
.| 2] 9} 5/—}14/13}11/15} 69] 85].448] 42 
-| 8} 6/10} 8|—] 9/14/13] 68] 86|.442] 43 
4! 9) 7| 9}13}—/12]12| 66] 88].429| 45 
3] 5} 7/11) 8/10/—Jj10|] 54/100|.351) 57 
-L-4) 4! 5) 71 91101/12I—1 51/103!.331| 60 
CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) 
ab. r. h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. sb. pe. 
'N. Y.. 5,229 805 1,400 210 59 133 748 34 .268 
Chi... 5,171 711 1,382 197 47 94 654 95 .267 
Bost... 5,409 700 1,436 241 40 123 653 51 .265 
Cleve.. 5,224-746 1,368 188 37 156 714 30 .262 
Detroit 5,236 584 11351 213 41 90 552 47 258 

Balt... 5, 483 1,310 192 49 52 447 31 .252 
Wash.. 5,245 632 1,292 186 69 81 593 36 .246 
Phila, . 5,206 542 1,227 186 40 94 504 30 :236 

CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) 
c. po. a. e. dp. ic. 
Chicago....... 155 4,139 1,655 109 148 582 
Wew York.... 155 4,138 1,747 127 197 .979 
Cleveland..... 156 4,258 1,627 128 146 .979 

ashington 155 4,150 1,728 135 169 .978 
Detroit. ...... 55 4,159 1,707 130 130 .978 
aore rere. 1 4,120 1,610 147 149 .975 
Boston....... 56 4,237 1,829 177 159 34 
Philadelphia... 156 4,134 1,629 168 156 .972 

Triple plays—New York, Cleveland, Washington 
Boston 

INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) 
(80 at bats or more) 
és. ab. r. h. hr. rbi. sb. pc. 
- Williams, Bos.. 117 386 93 133 29 89 0 .345 
Avila, Cleve... 143 555 113 189 15 67 9 .341 
Skowron, N. Y. 87 215 37 73 7 41 2 .340 
Minoso, Chi... 153 568 118 182 19 115 17 .320 
Fox, Chicago.. 155 631 111 201 2 46 16 .319 
Noren, N. Y... 125 426 70 136 12 66 4 .319 
id Cavarretta, Chi 71158 21 50 3 24 4 .316 
Berra, N. Y. 151,584 90179 22 125 0 .307 
Kuenn, Detroit 155 656 81201 5 48 9 .306 
» Marsh, Chicago 62 98 21 30 0 4 4 .306 
Goodman, Bos. 127 489 71148 1 36 _ 2 .303 
Fain, Chicago.. 65 235 30 71 5 51 ° 5 .302 
Carey, N. Y... 122 412 60124 8 65 5 .301 
Mantle, N. Y.. 146 543 128 163 27 102 5 .300 
Finigan, Phila. 136 487 57146 7 51 2 .300 
Rosen, Cleve.. 137 466 75 140 24 102 6 .300 
Busby, Wash.. 155 628 83 187 7 80 17 .298 
Hatfield, Det... 81 217 31 64 2 25 4.295 
Boone, Det.... 148 544 75 160 20 84 4 .294 
Bauer, N. Y... 114 377° 73 111-12 54 4 .294 
Pope, Cleve... 60 102 21 30 4 13 2 .294 
Abrams, Balt.. 115 423 67124 6 25 2 .293 
Vernon, We 151 597 90173 20 97 0 .290 
FitzGerald, 

Washington. 115 359 33 104. 4 40 0 .290 
Rivera, Chi... 145 491 62 140 13 60 18 .285 
Piersall, Boston 133 473 77 135 8 37. 5 .285 
Stephens, Balt. 101 365 31104 8 46 0 285 
Waitkus, Balt. 95 311 35 88 2 33 0 .283 
White, Boston. “137 494 46 1389 14 75 2 .281 
Smith, Cieve.. 1:31 481 101 135 11 50 2 .281 
Dropo, Det.... 107 320 26 90 4 44 0 .281 
Majeski, Cleve. 57121 9 34 3 17° O .281 
Jackson, Chi... 40 93 10 26 4 11 2 .280 
Coan, Balt. . 94 265 29 74 #%2 20 9 .279 
Jensen, Boston. 152 580 94 160 25 117 22 .276 
Kaline, Det. 138 504 44139 4 43 9 .276 
Groth, Chieago 125 421 41116 7 59 3 .276 
out Bos. oo 97 326 40 90 5 58 1 .276 

son, Chi.- 

Detroit. .... 62 190 24 52 3 23 3 .274 
ee Ore 153 578 93 157 32 126 3 .272 

atton, _ 

Boston...... 32 43 90 5 36 2 .271 
Courtney, Balt. 122 397. 25 107 4 36 2 .270 
Collins, N. 130 344 67 93 12 46 2 .270 
Runnels, Wash. 139 488 75131 3 56 2 .268 
Mele, Balt.-Bos 114 362 39 97 12 55 1 .268 
Tuttle, Detroit. 147 530 64 141 7 58 . 5 .266 
Brideweser,Balt 72 203 17.54 0 12 1 .266 
Dente, Cleve.. 68 16 18 45 1 19 O .266 
Nieman, Det.. 91 251 24 66 8 35 O .263 
Westlake, Cleve 84 240 37 63 11 41 O .263 
Michaels, Chi,. 101 282 36 74 7 45 10 .262 
Robinson, N.Y 85 141 11 37 3 27 0.261 
Kryboski, Balt. 100 300 32 78 1 33 O .26@ 


ab. r, bh. hr. rbi. sb. p 
Olson, Boston. 160 ‘227 25 59 #1 *20" 
| Cerv, N. Y.... 56100 13 26 5 13 
McDougald, 
_ New York... 126 394 66 102 12 48 
Jacobs, Phila. 132 508 63 131. 0 26 — 
Diering, Balt.. 128 418 36 108 2 29 
ee Chi 155 620 105 158 12 62 
Yost, Wash. . 55 540 101 138 11 47 
Lepico, Boston. 116 398 42 102 8 45 
Wertz, Balt.- ; 
Woo 123 390 38 100 15 61 

Philadelphia. 51 164 13 42 1 17 
Vollmer, Wash. 62 117 18 30° 2 15 
Power, Phila... 127 462 36118 8 38 
Miranda, N.Y. 92115 12 29 1 12 
Agganis, Bos:. 132 434 54 109 11 57 
Zernial, Phila.. 97 335. 32 84 14 62 
Kennedy, x 

Cleve.-Balt.. 107 323 37 81 6 44 
Glynn, Cleve.. 111 171 19 43 5 18 
House, Det.... 114 352 35 88 9 38 
Woodling, N.Y 97 304 33 76 3 40 
Regalado,Cleve 65 180 21 45 2 24 
Maxwell, Bos 74104 9 26 0 5 i 
Bolling, Bos 113 370 42 92 6 36 
Slaughter, N. Y 69 125 19 31 1 19 
Delsing, Det 122 372 39 92 6 38 
Fridley, Balt 85 239 25 59 4 36 
Pesky, Det.- 

Washington. 69175 22 43 1 10 
Wright, Wash 6171 13 42 12 17 
Moss, Balt $0126 - -7% 81. 0) 5 
Young, Balt 130 432 43 106 4 24 
Hunter, Balt.. 125 410 28 100 2 27 
Lolar, Chicago. 107 315 31 77 7 34 
Naragon, Cleve 46 101 10 24 0 12 
Belardi, Det... 88 250 27 59 11 24 
Batts, Det-Chi 67.179 17 42 3 24 

PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
(Seven decisions or more) 

g. ip. h. bb. so. w. 1. pe. 
Mossi, Clev . 40 93 56 39 54 6 1 .857 
Consuegra, Chi 39 155 143 35 32 16 3 -842 
Feller, Clev. 19 140 127 39 59 13 3 .813 
Newhouser, Clev 26 47 34 18 24 7 2 .778 
Grim, N. Y.. 37 199 175 84 96 20 6 .769 
Lemon, Clev... 36 258 228 92 110 23 7 .767 
Reyolds, N.Y. 36 157 134 69100 13 4 -765 
Lopat, N. Y... 26 170 188 33 54 12 4 .750 
Garcia, Clev... 45 259 220 71130 19 8 .704 
Morgan, Y. 32 142 149 41 34 12 5 .688 
Houtteman, : 

(2) (2) a ees 32 188 198 59 68 15 7 .682 
Wynn, Clev. 40 271 225 83 157 23 11 .676 
Ford, N. Y.. 34 211 170 101 125 16 8 .667 
Keegan, Chi,.: 31 210 211 82 61 16 9 .640 
Harshman, Chi 35 177 158 96 134 14 8 .636 
Kemmerer, Bos. 19 69 70 41 37 5 38 .625 
Trucks, Chi... 40 265 224 95 151 19 12 .613 
.Dorish, Chi.... 37 109 88 29 48 6 4 .600 
Schmitz, Wash. 29 184 176 64 56 I11 8 .579 
Branca, Det.- 

NeW ceegs 22 .58 72 43 22 4 3 57% 
Byrd, N. Y.. 25 132 131 43 52 9 7 .563 
Garver, Det. 35 237 216 62 93 14 11 .560 
Sullivan, Bos.. 36 206 184 66 125 15 12 1556 
Marlowe, Det.. 38 85 76 40 39 5 4 .556 
Burtschy, Phil. 46 95 80 56 54 4 .556 
Stone, Wash,.. 31 179 161 69 86 12 10 .545 
Johnson, Chi.. 46 144 128 43 67 8 7 .533 
Gromek, Det.. 36 253 236 57 101 18 16 .529 
Brewer, Bos.., 33 163 153 95 68 10 9 .526 
Stobbs, A oma 31 182 189 67 68 11 11 .500 
Kinder, Bos. 48 106 107 36 65 8 8 .500 
Sain, N.Y. 45 77 66 15 33 6 6 .500 
Turley, Balt.. 35 247 178 181 185 14 15 .483 
Nixon, Bos. 31 200 182 87 100 11 12 .478 
Pierce, Chi. 36 188 179 87 142 9 10 .474 
Aare: Phil.- 

baton ou 48 123 110 43 55 7 8 .467 
Trice, Phila. 19 119 147 48 21 7 8 .467 
Porterfield, 

WASH. ....5:=% 32 244 248 77 83 13 15 .464 
Goleman; Balt, 33 221 184 95 102 13 17 .433 
Hudson, Bos.. 3371 83 28 27 3 4 .429 
Pillette, Balt.. 25 179 158 67 64 10 14 .417 
Chakales, Clev.- 

BLDC E cathe) 41 100 85 56 45 5 7 .417 
Zuverink, Det. 35 203 201 62 70 9 13 .409 
Dixon, Wash.- 

aires 54 138 162 39 46 6 9 .400 Fé 
Bishop, Phila 20 95 97 50 33 4 6 .400 f 
Kiely, Bos..... 28 131 152 58 61 5 8 .385 
Gray, Det..... 19 72 70 56 29 3 65 .375 $ 
Pascual, Wash. 48 119 126 61 58 4 7 .364 
Kretlow, Balt.. 32 167.169 82 81 6 11 .353 2 
Portocarrero, 4 

PHS aoe 34 238 233 107 132 9 18 .333 
Herbert, Det.. 42 84114 48 44 3. 6 .333 : 
Marrero, Wash. 22 66 73 22 26 3. 6 .333 j 

oe 


Sporting Events—Pitching Champions; Attendance 
Champion Pitchers and Their Averages 


(Based on 15 or more victories) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Yr. Pitcher Club 
1,/Chesbro..........|Pittsburgh. . -700 
1902, Chesbro..... ..|Pittsburgh. «824 
1903. Pittsburgh 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Pitcher 


Club 


8 
AID RM GR Ie ica iin ae oston........-: 788 
ate es ondee Ra eae Philadelphia... . . 756 
Boston. ........-| -842 
New York.......| .750 
hicago. . 741 
Cincinnati 760 
Brooklyn. . -676 
New York 667 
Cincinnati. -667 
Cincinnati -771 
Pittsburgh -842 
ap 79 
Pittsburgh 2 
New York. .708 
New York.... 735 
ete ier iace wistavane Aen 
h Women eesa Philadelphia: :>71| 1750 
Chicago...... .786 New York... .s« .839 
Boston. ...eee -667 Detroit: os cars -720 
St. Louis. .... 811 New York..,....| .731 
Chicago. .... .769 Cleveland....... 938 
New York... -813 New Yerk.......| -750 
New York.... .733 Boston, ....sens 789 
CHICEZO. sie. siee s« -710 Detroit. oar 842 
Cineinnati.......| .781 New YorE..... 750 
Brooklyn... .889 New York jcsicec 808 
.|Cincinnati. -826 New York..... 833 
-|Brooklyn 83 BOStOR. o:v's;0 0's 40+ | 0288 
, (St. Louis. . -724 
Detroit. jcc sc0e eet 
.|8t. Lo .810 
“ISt. Louis. . “789 Boston. .....0+..| -806 
.|St. Lou -714 ||1947.|Reynolds..... +».|New York.......| -704 
.|New York -808 |/j948 |Kramer...... «-|/Boston. ...s.06. 783 
-/St. Louis, “741 |) 1949. |Kinder....... Boston ...... A ice 
Brooklyn..... .714 New York 724 
New York 818 |)19. BY Fie caine ew salen @cereifias 
Brooklyn 880 |/1951,|Feller............ Cleveland ....... -733 
New York... ....| .833 |/1952, |Shantz........... Philadelphia......| .774 
1953, |Erskine........... Brooklyn......... °769 ||1953.|Lopat..,.......... New York....... 800 
1954, |Antonelli......... New York....... 750 |\1954.|Consuegra,.......|Chicago.........| .842 
The 1954 champions are based on unofficial statistics available at close of season. 
2 
Major League Baseball Attendance 
NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
| *1954 1953 1952 *1954 1953 1952 
Brooklyn......:..} 1,022,571] 1,163,419) 1,088,704 1,472,696} 1,537,811) 1,629,665 
New York. aod. 1,155,883 11,51 984,940 1,335,472] 1,069,176] 1,444,607 
Chicago.... 48,183 763,658} 1,024,826 931,333] 1,026,133] 1,115,750 
Pittsburgh 475,394 572,757 686,670 1,079,842 884,658] 1,026,846 
Milwaukee 2,131,388] 1,826,397)......... 306,121 362,113 27, 
st 1,039,69, 80,242 913,113}/Chi 1,230,629] 1,191,353] 1,231,675 
739,291 853,644 755,417 514,589 95,594 99,457 
704,167 548,086 604,197 -| 1,057,910) *297,238] *518,791 
OCB ioc ore wes 8,016,575| 7,419,721| 6,339,148 7,928,592| 6,964,076| 8,293,896 
Previous Years Previous Years 
1951— 17,244,002 1948— 9,770,743]| 1951— 8,882,674 1948—11,150,099 
1950— 8,320,616 1947—10,388,470|| 1950— 9,142,361 1947— 9,564,543 


1949— 9,484,718 
*The 1954 data are based on unofficial figures available at 
and 1953 in Baltimore column refer to former St. Louis Browns. 
Major league baseball established a new all-time attendance record during 1948 by drawing 20,972,601 
fans. The Cleveland Indians led, setting an all-time attendance mark by playing before 2,620,627 fans 


1946— 8,902,107 


at home. 
The record 


1949—10, 730,647 


was 86,563, largest major league crowd. The previous 


Municipal Stadium by the Indians and the Philadelphi 
The record attendance for a night game is 78,382 


New York, June 25, 1951, between the 


1946— 97666,421 
close of regular season. Figures for 1952 
s 


paid attendance for a baseball game was established Oct, 10, 1948 in the fifth game of 
the World Series when 86,288 paid their way into Municipal Stadium in Cleveland, Ohi 

The record paid attendance for a regular season game is 84,587, established Sept. 1 
Municipal Stadium, Cleveland, Ohio, during a double header in which the Cleveland Indi 
beat the New York Yankees, 4 to 1 and 3-2. Including the pass list of 1,976, the overall a 


oO. 

2, 1954, in 
ans twice 
ttendance 
record paid attendance, 82,781, was set at 
a Athletics, June 20, 1948. 


, established in the Municipal Stadium, Cleveland 
(Aug. 20, 1948) in a game between the Cleveland Indians and the Chicago White Sox 


Record attendance for an exhibition game—71,289, established in a night game in Yankee Stadium, 


New York Yankees and Brooklyn Dodgers. 


es ae 
Long Throw Record 
1 inch, set Sept. 7, 1952. A previous long-standing 


Outflelder Don Grate of Chattanooga (Southern 
Association) threw a baseball 443 feet 314 inches 
during field day exercises in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Aug. 23, 1953, breaking his own record of 434 feet 


record had been set b: 
threw a baseball 426 feet 
Ohio, Oct. 12, 1910. 


Sheldon Lejeune who 
912 inches, Cincinnati, 


re Sporting Events-—-No-Hit Games; Longest Games; Series Attendance 805 
7 Major League No-Hit Games Since 1920 


(Complete Nine-inning games) 


Date Pitcher Clubs Score 
I Viel Race sigs cols ois'e (AO Dv kcerary ictal seeks Washington-Boston AR 
——-:1922—April 30... ....2....|Robertson¥. <.- t1..1..|Chicago-Detroit ey eo 0 
FO22 = May Zona ts<' sc p2cc|BBFNCS ince vsceeaed "1! |New York Philadelphia “7 SPR nee 6-0 
1923—Sept. 4........-.++-|JOMES.........2000,+--|NeW York-Philadelphia Ris staseey 
1923—Se Dg aes ee eee aegis eh -gposton-E niladelphin. Altace ccslaintee aise 
Paced Cha Ata St. Louis-1 be esis.ereis» 6h piereiepa 


Lyons... 


‘ 


-|Chicago-Boston A.......... 


: Sl phe mre Louis 


New York-Pittsburgh ea tee 


Seeee wenieotes 1 


ere c ewes neeeee 


2-0 

4-0 

-Bos' 5-0 

: Brooklyn-Philadelphia UN cistewle mes spies 10-1 
1-0 

5-0 


1-2 

3-0 

5-0 

8-0 

3-0 

6-0 

13-0 

1-0 

3-0 

t. APs 2-0 
Boston-Brooklyn N.........ceseees 2-0 
Cincinnati-Boston N............. 1-0 
Boston-Philadelphia N’ (5 innings) 7-0 
Philadelphia-St. Louis A.......... ane 1-0 
Brooklyn-Boston IN iis exes Oetevokstetarere AMOS 5-0 
Cleveland-New York A........ Beacon 1-0 
Cincinnati-Boston N.. efaleraietsralevers 6 6-0 
Cleveland-Philadelphia A. ...... ave taraves 3-0 
Philadel phia-W ash: 3-0 
..|Cleveland-Detroit A 2-0 
.|Brooklyn-New York N 2-0 
.|Boston-Brooklyn N. 7-0 
i Pittsburgh-Boston N. 3-0 
.|Cleveland-Detroit <A. 2-1 
.|New York-Cleveland A ae 1-0 
New York-Boston. A..... ora 8-0 
Detroit-Washington A.............. 1-0 
Brooklyn-Chicago- N...............- 5-0 
Detroit-New York A.........e ee eae 1-0 
St. Louis-Philadelphia A............ 6-0 
Milwaukee-Philadelphia N.......... 2-0 


*Robertson. pitched a pesrect, game, not a man reaching first base. **Newsom pitched nine hitless in= 


nings and allowed one hit in tenth. 


***WVight game. 


***%Qpening game of season. 


Longest Games Played in the Major Leagues 


NATIONAL SSG pried INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 RHE 
WIPED IES clctetsieleiainicis’sc © oa ie hwla’sinie wis dicie'es COOD0DO1L1DOODODDDDODD0D000000000000—1 9 2 
SO SWE eter Tefata oe = accel lace. Dt ole ob ve. 0 a Pe wie Dee ee te eee 2S oe 15 2 
Game called on account of darkness after 3 hours and 50 minutes of play. 
Batteries—Cadore and Elliott; Oeschger and Gowdy. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 ee arian pore 1906 
MDMA OT DLE brie saiste sais ae o dente nse wleiats slie evesersiays oe 10000000000 000000000034 10-2 
OLN ge a DORSp peo San aeo beet aes DOOv OL OO00O COU OOOOO oO bee mat 15 1 
Time of game 4 hours 47 minutes. Batteries—Coombs and Powers; Harris and Carrigan and Criger. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Pe ar 4 July 21, 1945 
UL ep RRS RAB ar opener Senet er cart 000000100000000000000000—1 11 3 
PAPAL ANOINTING Mala /occtk l= < <ieie tisleiwtn ain ARE eas elaieas sls 000700009000000000000080—1 1661 


Time of game, 4 hours 48 minutes; called on account of darkness. Batteries—Mueller 


1935 innings). 


Trout (445) and Swift; Christopher (13), Berry (11) and Rosar. 


LONGEST EXTRA-INNING GAME, 
Brooklyn 6, Boston 2 (20 innings), July 5, 1940. 


BY TIME—NATIONAL LEAGUE—5 hours 19 minutes— 


LONGEST SCORELESS TIE—NATIONAL age tad afr INNINGS, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sept. 11, 1946 


are er 


(1) and Edwards. 


oe oer ene et ee 8 1 


The Pittsburgh Pirates and the Boston Braves (National League) me 20 scoreless innings, 
Aug. 1, 1918, before Pittsburgh won in the 21st inning, ‘0 0. 
LONGEST NINE- INNING. GAME 


The longest nine-inning game in the history of 


required 2 hours 18 minutes to complete the first 


major league baseball—3 hours 52 minutes—was | five innings and involved 32 players, 10 of them 


played in Yansce Stadium, New: York, May 25, 


3, 
Boston Red Sox. The Red Sox won, 14-10. 


World Series Attendance 


¥re Clubs G |Atten. | Repts. 
1923 N. N.Y. (A)-N. Y. (N)...--- 6 301,430 1, eee: 815 
1924 Wash. (A)-N. Y. (N).. 7|283,665|1 104 
925|Pitts. (N)-Wash. (A)..... 7|282'84811, Rts 7854 
1926|St. Louis (N)-N. Y. (A) 7|328,051|1;,207,864 
1927|N. Y. (A)-Pitts. (N).....- 4|201,705| 783,217 
1928|N. Y. (A)-St. Louis (N) 4|199,072| 777,290 
1929|Phila. (A)- Chicago (N) 5/190,490| 859, 
1930|Phila. (A)-St. Louis (N) 6/212,619) 953,772 
1931|St. Louis (N)-Phila. (A) 7|231,567|1,030,723 
1932|N. Y..(A)-Chicago (N) . 4/191,998 713,377 
1933 ‘lees York (N)-Wash. (a) 5/163,076| 679,365 
1934/St. L. (N)-Detroit (A) . 7\281,510/1,128, 1995 
1935 Dstrolt (A)-Chicago (A)..| 6 286.672 1173;794 
1936|/N.Y. (aN EE Fete 6/3 4/1,304, 
1937|N. Y. N COND) Sacate 5/238, 142/1,085,994 
1938|N. Y. AEN ae (N). 4!200,833! 851,166 


Receipts since 1948 do not Sinaiude fees for radio and television rights. 


to players’ pension fund, 


94/|1945| Detroit (A -Chicago (N).. 


pitchers. One Boston pitcher, Maury McDermott, 


the New York Yankees and the | was in the game for two and three-quarter hours 
gee < It | before being knocked out in the sixth inning. 


and Receipts Since 1923 


Yr. Clubs G Atten.| Repts. 


1939 N. Y. (A)- Cincinnati, (N) 4 183,849} 845,329 
1940}Cinc., (N)-Detroit (A).. 281,927/1,322,328 
1941|New York (A)-B’ eon (N) 

1942] St. oes (N)-N. Y. (A). 
1943|N. Y. (A)-St. poe ‘(N).- 5/277,312)1,105,784 
1944 yy ‘Eouis (N)-St. L. (A). 6/206,708] 906,122 


1946 ae ous (N)-Boston a). 
1947|N Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N) . 
1948|Clevel’d (A)-Boston (N Nee 
1949|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N). 


1950|New York (A)-Phila, (IN). 
1951 ee York (A)-N. Y. (N).. 
1952|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N) . 
1953|N. Y. (A)-Brooklyn (N) . 
1954|New York (N)-Clev. (A).. 


5 

4|196,009 953, 669 
6 ay }977|1,633,457 
7|340,906|1,622,753 
6 307, 350|1,779,269 
4|251,507|1,566,203 


This revenue customarily goes 


a 


806 


Sporting Events—All-Star Games; Non-Pro Champions 
Record of All-Star Baseball Games, 1933-1954 


~~ 
; 


Nedionsl 
An All-Star game is played ee composed 0: f players from the American and 
tisn-wide pol ee ae Semaine st ‘or, taxes <8 eee a portion of 
cacents selected by a nati the Ball Players’ Benevolence Fund and and otHer curren t Worthy 63 causes, balance 


E. 

tional ....... senna hie 8 0 

Bacinen Wake sisein 01200100x—4 9 1 

Paid attendance—49,200; receipts $51,203.50 and 
$5,175 for radio rights 


= 


prooNe oe 
pert 


o 
oo 
So 
l 
eo 
on 


nal. 
eee Rowe, 
Dickey; Dean, Hubbell, Gus Davis, peceees and 


Harder and R. Ferrell, 


Hartnett, ‘Winner, J. Dean; 


Gro 
Paid attendance—25,656: seen ae 524,588.80. 


Mungo, Wal 
Bridges, Harder and Dickey. ‘Winner, Gomez; loser, 


ean. 
‘Paid attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475.18. 
SIXTH CEE ei nnate July 6, a 


American........ 0000000 1— fy Amer | 
National. .... ss oop otooso ss 8 0 
Batteries—Gomez, len, Grove and Dickey; 
Vander Meer, arewn and Lombardi. 


Winner, Vander Meer; loser, Gom 
Paid attendance—27,067; feoeipts- $38,469.05. 
SEVENTH. oe New, La Oi aul 11, 1939 
National. seeee DOLOO0000 7 : 
American.......... 00021000 0-3 
Batteries—Derringer, Les, Fette and Lombardi: 
tgs and Dickey. Winner, 


IGare GAME—St, tay 3 was July 9, sda 


1 
3 8 00 00 q x—4 7 0 
Batteries—Rufiing, Naweom Feller and Dickey, 
Hayes, Hemsley; Derringer, Walters, Wyatt, French: 
Hubbell and Lombardi, Phelps, Danning. Winner, 
Derringer; loser, Ruffin: 
Paid attendance—32, 373; receipts $36,723.03. 


NINTH Cae Detratt, chat et July 8, a 
oo “et ey 23 0-5 


vb see el 
01014—7 it 3 


American ......... 00 
Batteries—Wyatt, Derringer, Walters, Passeau 
eine Feller, Lee, Hudson, 


and Owen, Lopez, 
Smith ad Dickey, Hayes. ‘Winner, Smith; loser, 


Passeau. 
Paid attendance—54,674; receipts, $63,267.08. 
10th GAME—New York City, July 6, 1942 
American .......... 30000000 0-3 : a 


National ........... 0000000 
Batterles—Chandler, Benton and Tebbetts: 
Cooper, Vander Meer, Passeau, Walters an W 
Cooper, Lombardi. Winner, Chandler; loser, M 


Cooper. 
Paid attendance—33,694; receipts, $86,102.98. 
11th GAME—Philadelphia, July 13, 1943 


(Night) R. H. EL 
National ........... 1000001013 10 3 
American ......... 03101000 x—5 1 


Batteries—M. Cooper, Vander Meer, Sewell, 
Javery and W. Cooper, Lombardi; Leonard, New- 


houser, ee and Early. Winner, Leonard; 
loser, M. Coop 


Paid attendance—31 ,938; receipts $65,674. 
12th GAME—Pittsburgh, July 11, 1944 


(Night) 
American .......... 010000000—1 6 38 
National .........00004021x—7 12 1 


Batteries —Borowy, Hughson, Muncrief, New- 
. Newsom Hemsley, Hayes: Walters, 
Raffensberger, ‘Sewell, Tobin and W._ Cooper, 
Mueller. Winner, Raff ; loser, Hughson. 
Paid attendance—29,589: receipts $81,275. 
13th GAME—Boston, July 9, 1946 
National's car tcee 000000000—-0 0 
Ami 200130240-12 14 4 
Batteries “Passeau, | Highe, = beet 
Hayes, Rosar, Wagner. Winner, Feller; loser, 
Paid attendance, 34.906; receipts, $111,338. 
14th Cee July 8, 1947 
oo eran ae 0000011002 8 0 
National. 2342 090010000 0—1 5 1 
Date ign haw hetner Shea, ice, A 
Page and Rosar; Blackwell, 3 =n een, Sain, S 


and Cooper, Edwards. W: Shea; loser, 
Paid attendance, 41,123; treuiee $105,314.90. 


15th GAME—St. Seer ree July 13, ig 
National......... 60000 0-2 


American......... 363230000 0-5 8 
Batteries—Branca, Schmitz, Sain, Blackwell, 
Coo and Masi; M: 7 


per asterson. 
Rosar and Tebbetts. Winner, Raschi; loser, Schmidt 
Paid attendance—34,009; res 593,477, 07. 


16th GAME—New wom aay July 12, 1949 
American: «: 235 sa ests! 400202300—i11 13 a 
Batteries—Raschi, Parnell, 
Tebbetts and Berra; Bickford, Pollett, Bee well 
Roe, Spahn, Newcombe, er d Seminick 
and Campanella. Winner, Truc! loser, Newcombe. 
Paid attendance—32, 577; receipts $79,225.02. 
17th GAME—Chicago, Ill., July 11, 1950 
National 000010000 1-410 0 
erican ....001020006000000—3 8 1 
Batteries—Konstanty, Jansen, Blackwell, Rob- 
erts, Newcombe, and Campanella; Raschi, Lemon, 
Houtteman, Reynolds, Gray, baer oe 
Hegan. Winner, Blackwell; loser, Gray. 
Paid attendance—46, 127; receipts, $136, 179.51. 
18th GAME—Detroit, Mich., J gi cae 1951 
National. ........ 10030211 8 12 
American......... O010110000—3 10 2 
Batteries—Roberts, Maglie, Newcombe, Blackwell 
and Campanella; Garver, pat, Butch ia a Boge 
Lemon and Berra. Winner aglie; loser. 
Paid attendance—52,075: reeeipis, sis4. de 394. o7. 


19th Cee Pa., July 8, 1952 
American *o.tcetel Meese 000 20-2 5 0 
National 2 0—3 3 0 

Batteries—Simmons, Rush and Campanella; Ras- 
chi, Lemon, Shantz, and Berra. Winner, Rush: 
loser, Lemon 

Paid attendance—32, 785; receipts, $108,762.40. 


20th spawn ya tins er oe 14, 1953 


AMOMOBN co eos. ta 0 0 00 1-1 50 
National: : 2 i2S.4<.slios 00 020 12x—5100 
Se eects ae gh a Garcia,. Paige and 


A. 
Paid attendance—30,846; Foals $155,654. 


21st ea aang eee te 13, 1954 
National .......,. 520 20—9 14 0 
American 00 $ 121 ° 3 x—ll 17 1 

Batteries—Roberts, Antonelli, Spahn, Grissom, 
Conley, Erskine, and Burgess; Keegan, Stone, 
Trucks, Porterfield, Ford, Consuegra, Lemon, and 
Berra. Winner, Stone; loser, Conley. 

Paid attendance—68, 751; tecelpts. $259, 204, 


RECAPITULATION 


American League 
National League. .........5.%.0s-ch ees 3 
+ Son Bet te 965,748; total recel aie $1,860,- 


Sk 


National Non-Professional Baseball Champions 


Forty-eight State champions qualify annually 


in th 


e National Baseball Congress Tournament in 
Wichita, Kans. To the United States champions there is awar 
Baseball Congress also as District ant State tourna es 8: §10,008 Gash PEIre eee ee 


Year Cham; 


Fort Wayne tina) AGapeharts 
Plymouth Oilers, Sinton, Texas 
wore Myer Ava.) Colonials 

‘or eonar 00 0.) Hilltoppers 
Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers. 


Runner-up 

Elk City (Okla.) Elks 

Atwater (Calif.) Packers 

Fort Leonard Wood (Mo.) Hilltoppers 
Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers 
Springfield (Mo.) Generals 


In 1954 finals the Boeing Bombers defeated the Springfield Generals, 24-6, 


, 


toneili 2 


ae ee Le i ® 
All-Star Game between the American and National Leagues, was pl played at ng 


Annual 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 13, 1954. Won by the American League, 11 to 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
ab. r. 


Burgess, ¢ 
Robert: 


Conley, p 
Erskine, p 


| ComocooHOOHHHOHONNWEOOF 


| comococcocoHHoHommnece 
¥ | cocccocc on oHoHonaNwenos 
wm| coocoocooseooHHooHoNncos 


rs 4 
5 | CoMCOHOMHototones mR enmeItOOS 


) 
= 
Cy 


aDoubled for Roberts in fourth. 

cStruck out for Antonelli in fifth. 

eHit homer for Grissom in eighth. 
National League 
American League .. 


Runs batted in—Rosen 5, Boone. 


Avila 2, Doby, 
Fox 2, Kluszewski 3, Jablonski, Robinson 2, 
Mueller, Bell 2. 
Two-base hits—Robinson, Mueller, Snider. ates 
oby. 
Sacrifice fly—Avila. Double plays—Avila, Carras- 


runs—Rosen 2, Boone, Eluszewski, Bell, 


quel and Rosen. Left on base—National 6, Amer- 
ican 9. Bases on balls—Off Roberts 2, Spahn, Con- 
ley, fone Trucks. Struck out—By Roberts 5, An- 
Grissom 2, Erskine 1, Porterfield 1. 

ts—Off Ford, i in 3 innings, Consuegra 5 in 
1s, aceon 1 in 25, Porterfield 4 in 3, Keegan 3 


Most Valuable 


eS listed below were made by the Leagues, 
ice 5 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Year ‘Player 

1924—-Dazzy Vance.. 

1925—Rogers Hornsby 

1926—Bob O’F: 

1927—Paul Waner. 

1928—Jim Bottomle: oh 

“pea abel mens \ Agaeceuueso nod Wetpidnrons Chicago 
‘Oo award. 

1931—Frankie Frisch.............seeec--- St. Louis 

1932—Chuck Klein.............+....- Philadelphia 

1933——Carl Hubbell... wescsassiecscascads New York 

1934—Dizzy Dean....... sae aoe didn tarehsiaeien St. Louis 

1935 Gabby Hartnett HE TIC Ae Fic pa Chicago 

1936—Carl Hubbell............... Salesian New York 

1937—Joe Medwick .............0.0.- -...St. Louis 

1938—Ernie Lombardi...............+«: Cincinnati 

1939—Bucky Walters..................- Cincinnati 

1940—Fr: MICCOLERICE Ns ois.c ooo ale sicie Cincinnati 

1941—Dolph Camilli .......-...-.e0ee0--- Brooklyn 

1942—Mort Cooper.........+ ..- St. Louis 

1943—Stan Musial....... St. Louis 

1944—-Martin Marion.. t. Louis 

1945—Phil Cavarretta -Chicago 


1946—Stan Musial. 
1947—Bob Elliott... 
1948—Stan Musial 
1949—Jackie Robinson 
1950—Jim Konstanty.. 
1951—Roy Campanella Brooklys 
1952—Henry J. (Hank) Sauer............ Chicago 
1953—Roy Campanella 
1954—- (See Addenda) 


Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks 


Source: Clubs’ and Leagues’ Service Bureaus 
(For seating capacities, see Page 832) 


' 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Ft. from plate 


P re to fence 
r 
City Name of pa PGE LF 
York.....|Yankee Stadium..../ 296} 461] 301 
Deaton Bas eaves Fenway Park...... 302) 420) 315 
Cleveland..... Male dium. ak rot aes 
fh aoe riggs Stadium. 
Cetica (Gece edn | ae) S48 
ington. th: Stadium.. 
Washing Stet ‘|Memorial Stadium:.| 309] 440] 309 
Kansas City...|*Kansas City Stad..| 350] 450) 350 


*New home of Kansas City Athletics (former Philadelphia Athletics). 


e | cooscoocesocoesscocecso® 


1922-1929, and by the Baseball Writers’ Association 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
ab. h, 


OWS 


| CHoconcooonmHOMocHonn 
| SOSCOPHOHOHwNNOHOOWON 
| eieceo-ectednNescal sonal 
e| SccocmoooomocoooHoHco? 


" 
~~ | SNOSCKUNE NEE ERASERS 


17° (27 


bStruck-out for Lemon in fourth. & 
dStruck out for Porterfield in seventh. ; 
fHit homer for Stone in eighth. 


mlecocooes. 


gStruck out for Boone in eighth. ; a 
-.. 000. 5 2 0° 0 2 Q— 
- 0 0°45 1-2 Ae Ord exe 


in 24, Stone 0-in 4° 4, Trucks 0 in 1, Roberts 5 in 
3, Antonelli 4 in 2, Spahn 4 in 24, Grissom 0 in 
143, Conley 3 in 14, Erskine 1 Pes 24. Runs and 
earned runs— ohare 4 ibe Antonelli 3 and 
35 Spahn 1 and 1, Conley 3 and 3, Consuegra 5 
and 5, Porterfield 2 and 2, Keegan 2 and 2. Win- — 
ning pitcher—Stone. Losing pitcher—Conley. Um- 
pires—Rommel (A.), plate aad third base; Ballan- 
fant (N.), first base; Honochick (A.), second 
base; Stewart (N.), third base and plate; Gorman 
(N.), left field; Paparella (A. ), right field. Time 
—3:10. Attendance—68,751. 


Player Awards 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Year Player Club 
1924—Walter JOWNSON........065 . Washington 
{beacekover ve Washington 
1926—George Burns.. .Cleveland 
1927—Lou Gehrig...... ...New York 
1928—Mickey Cochrane. seeeeeeseeees Philadelphia 
1929—No award 
1930—No award 
1931—Lefty Grove...... eae tives sierra Philadelphia 
peated ROXX tio sistess te ae oleae 6 Ean 
1933—Jimmy Foxx........ Fe siefale nalts hiladelphia 
1934—Mickey Cochrane se seule aie iewielotepaltiapieee Detroit 
1935—Hank_ Greenberg........... Rea at. Detroit 
1936—Lou Gehrig. . >. oo saes ccresidenaeare New York 
1937—Charley Gehringer. relalaineieie a arene ...-Detroi 
1938—Jimmy_ Foxx....... nfaie ese neeetin are atae Boston 
1939—Joe DiMaggio. a calorearety islets elave,avers ew York 
1940—Hank Greenberg Detroit 
1941—Joe DiMaggio... New York 


1942—Joe Gordon.:..... 
1943—Spurgeon Chandler 
1944—Hal Newhouser 
1945—Hal Newhouser 
1946—Ted Williams. 
1947—Joe DiMaggio. 
1948—Lou Boudreau. 


1949—Ted Williams............ceseeee-eee: oston 
1950—Phil FRIZZUGO Ts. atecieslasoielerele otsietanet= pbs Roca 
1951—Larry (Yogi) Berra..............- ork 
1952—-Robert (Bobby) Shantz........ Philadelphia 
TO5S——Al FOSS 0s 5.09 50's 9 schon see Cleveland 


1954—(See Addenda) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Ft. from plate 


to fence 
City Name of park al 
RF | CF | LF = 
New York... .|Polo Grounds...... 258] 480| 280 4 
Brooklyn..... Ebbets Field....... 297| 403] 348 5 
Chicago....... Wrigley Field...... 353] 400) 355 
Pittsburgh. ...|Forbes Field. ...... 300] 457] 365 j 
Cincinnati... ..|Crosley Field... 342] 387] 328 
St. Louis...... Busch Stadium.....| 310} 426] 351 
Milwaukee....|County Stadium....| 315) 402) 320 
Philadelphia. . .}Connie Mack Stad..| 3311 460] 334 


Sporting Events--Babe Ruth’s Records 
Babe Ruth’s Lifetime Record, 1914-1935 


Herman (Babe) Ruth, one of baseball’s greatest players, died in Memorial Hospital, 
city (aug: 16, 1948), of Ngoeee after two years’ illness. He was 53.+Born in Baltimore, Feb. 6, 


2 
bees 


y 
paseball career which continued until 1938 and during which he established many 
He orared with the New York Yankees from 1920 to 1934 as an outfielder, and in 1927 set a 


of 60 home runs in one season. His last public appearance was at the premiere of the motion picture 
“6 ~ 
H HR SB BA PO A E FA 
28 1 4 231 20 87 4 

2 0 0 .200 0 8 ¢1:000 
29 4 0 315 17 § 976 
37 3 0 272 24 3 .973 
40 2 0 325 19 101 2 .984 
95 11 6. 270 72 18 .950 
139 29 7 322 239 49 3 .990 
172 - 54 14 .376 259 1 19 .936 
204 59 ~17 .378 348 16 13 .966 
128 = 35 2.315 226 14 9 .964 
205 41 17 .393 378 20 11 .973 
200 46 9 .378 340 18 14 .962 
104 25 2 .290 207 6 .974 
184-47 li 372 308 it 7 979 
192 60 7 .356 328 14 13 .963 
173 54 4 .323 304 8 .975 
172 «46 5 .345 240 4 984 

186 49 10 .359 266 10 10. 

199 46 5. 373 «237 5 y ene 
156 41 2... 212 10 9 .961 
© 138 34 4 215 9 7 .970 
1934 New York..... American..Of........ 125 365 78 105 22 1 288 197 3 8 .962 
1935 Boston........National...Of..... welt, 28> (ae eee 6 0 .181 39 x 2 952 
Major league totals. .............-55 2,503 8,396 2,174 2,873 714 123 .3424,673 557 175 .968 


Ruth hit a total of 5,793 bases; 506 doubles, 136 triples and 113 sacrifices. Runs batted in 2,209; Bases 
on Balls 2,056 and Struck out 1,330 times 


es. 
The longest home run on record was hit by Ruth et in 8 game between the Boston Red Sox and 
New York Giants in Tampa, Fla. The ball travelled 587 feet. 


*Sold to New York A. L. for $125,000, January, 1920. 


WORLD’S SERIES RECORD 
Year Club League 


G AB R H HR SB BA PO A E FA 
1915 Boston........ American, 1 1 0 0 0 0 .000 0 0 0.000 
1916 Boston,........ American. 1 5 0 0 0 0 .200 2 4 0 1.000 
1918 Boston........ American. . 3 5 0 1 0 0 .200 1 5 0.1.000 
1921 New York..... American. . O: 6 16 3 5 1 2 .313 9 0 01,000 
1922 New York.....American.. fi fae & g 1 2 0 0 .118 9 0 01.000 
1923 New York. ....American.. 6 19 8 7 3 0 .368 17 0 1 .944 
1926 New York . American.. 7420 6 6 4 1 .300 8 2 0 1:000 
1927 New York American. . 4 15 4 6 2 1 400 10 0 0 1.000 
1928 New York. American. . 4 16 9 10 3 0 .625 9 1 0 1.000 
1932 New York.....American.. Cae 6 5 2 0 .333 8 0 1 .889 
World series totals...........+..+.- - 41 #129 87 a2 -435 4 .325 73 12 2 .977 
ALL-STAR GAME RECORD 
Year League Pos. AB R H 2B 3B HR RBI BA A E 
1933 American......... Nea sais OLS i.e 4 1 2 0 0 1 2 .500 hi 0 0 1.000 
1934 American........: anmeet Of. i 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 .000 0 0 -000 
All-star game totals...........-. 6 2 2 0 0 1 2 .333 1 0 01,000 
PITCHING RECORD 
Year Club League G IP WwW L Pct H E 
1914 Baltimore-Providence,. .International., 35 245 22 9 .709 210 88 ee ne Tot $50 — 
1914 Boston. . American 4 22 1 667 .21 12 10 7 3.91 
1915 Boston. -American, 39 218 18 6 166 80 59 112 2. 
1916 Boston. . American. 44° 824 23 12 .657 230. 83 (63>. 118 "370 a 
1917 Boston. . American. 41 326 2 13 .639 244 ch a f 108 128 2/02 
1918 Boston... :: American 20) 1662. )13- 0-9 125 51 41 49 2.22 
ROTO BOStOH ec cee cic cate ca ok American 17 133 5 615 148 59 58 30 2.97 
1920 New York... 2.222521: American 1ic a Sane OF 3 Pepe Se) 4.50 
1921 New York............ American..... 2 9 2 0 1.000 14 10 4 10 4.00 
1980 New York............ American..... 1 9 1 01.000 11 3 3 2 3.00 
1933 New York............ American..... 1 9 1 0 1.000 12 5 5 3 0 5.00 
oe 
Major league totals................-. 163 1,220 92 44 667 974 400 307 443 486 2.24 
WORLD’S SERIES PITCHING RECORD 
Year Club League G IP WwW L Pet 
1916 Boston oo. sis e's cwvecas American..... toes | 1 0 1.000 6 R BR, ee See wey 
1918 Boston. 2.21.02 2tII1: American,...., 2) 172.50 100021) 13 fe Soa een ie 
4 a 
World’s series totals............. sees 3 631 3 01.000 19 3 3 610 8 0.87 
RUTH’S REGULAR RECORDS aah years deeding league in runs—8. 
ost run 
Most home runs, lifetime—714. Most years league leader ta sama bata in—§ 
Most home runs, American League—1708. Most years 100 or more runs batted in—13 (tied) 
Most home runs, World Series—15. Most long hits, lifetime—1,356. : 
Most home runs, season—60. Most years league leader in long hits—? 
Most years leading in home runs—12. Most long hits, season—119. : 
aie Se ny en more poms Bae | ro extra bases on long hits, lifetime—2,920. 
eae wumnes two Or mete posers in game—72. hite-9. Taye leader an cere De eras 
ost home runs w: ases full, season—4 (tied), M eason— 
Most home runs, five consecutive games—7 (tied? | Most ply pete me 


Most runs in league, season—177. ble ie cea or more extra bases on long 


Sporting Events—Ruth’s Record; Hall of Fame; Gov’t.; Series Shares 809 


- Most total bases, 


Most years 200 or more extra bases on long 


hits—4, 


Most total bases, season—457. 

Most years leagdete ieader in total bases—6 (tied). 
Highest slugging percentage, lifetime—.690. 
Most years league leader in slugging percentage— 


Highest slugging aS eercen tasea ee season—.847. 
Most bases on ba’ lifetime—2,056. 
Most years league leader, bases on balls, life- 
Sees 3 
ost consecutive years league leader, bases on 
balls—4 z bey 


ears 100 or more bases on balls—13. 

Most bases on balls, season—170. 
- Most strikeouts, lifetime—1,330. 

RUTH’S WORLD SERIES RECORDS 

Most series played—10 (tied). 

Most series hitting .300 or better—6. 

a batting average—series—.625. 
total series—37. 
Most Tuns, game—4 (tied). 
Most consecutive games, one or more runs—9. 
Most base hits—four game series—10. 
Most two-base hits, four game series—3 (tied). 
Most home runs, total series—15. 
Most home runs, six game series—3. 
Most home Tuns, seven game series—4 (tied). 
Most times two home runs, game—2 (tied). 
Most total bases, total series—96. 
Most total bases, four seus series—22. 

a 

Most long hits in four game series—6. 
Most long hits in six game series—5 (tied). 
Most long hits, total series—22. 
Most extra base hits—total series—54. 
Most extra bases, game—9. 
Most times batted in three runs, one inning—2. 
Most bases on balls—total series—33. 
Most-bases on balls, six game series—8. 
Most bases on balls, seven game series—11, 
Most bases on balls, game—4. 


PITCHING RECORD 


opie consecutive innings pitched, no runs (total 
series )—293: 
Pitcher winning longest game—14 innings. 


Etat OVERALL PAY 
Year 
1914 
*1914 
1915 Boston 
Boston 


*Bought by Red Sox from Baltimore and farmed 
to Providence (I. 

It is estimated Ruth received $500,000 from World 
pais Pane and other sources, bringing his total 
to 

Ruth’s No. 3 Yankee uniform was retired (June 
13, 1948) and sent to the Baseball Hall of Fame in 


Most strikeouts, total series—30. 


Members of National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum 
._ The shrine of organized iMMOR ane in Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Alexander, Grover C. 
Anson (Cap), Adrian C, 
Barrow Edward G. 
Bender, Charles (Chief) 
Bresnahan, Roger 
Brouthers, Dan 


Brown (Three Finger), Mordecai P. 


Bulkeley, Morgan C 
Burkett, Jesse C. 
Cartwright, Alexander J., 
Chadwick, Henry 
Chance, Frank L. 
Chesbro, John D. 
Clarke, Fred 

fy) 'yrus 

Cochrane (Mickey), Gordon S. 
Collins, Edward T. 

Collins, James 

Comiskey, Charles A. 
Connolly, Thomas H. 
Cummings (Candy), W. A. 
Dean (Dizzy), Jay Hanna 
Delahanty. Ed 
Dickey, William M. 
Duffy, Hugh 


Jr. 


Cooperstown, N. Y¥. 


Evers, John J 

Ewing (Buck), William B. 

Foxx, James E. 

Frisch, Frank 

Gehrig (Lou), Henry Louis 

rept eae Char les 

Griffith, 

Grove ee, o), Robert M. 

Heilmann, Harry Edwin 

Hornsby, Rogers 

Hubbell, Carl 

Jennings, Hugh 

Johnson, Byron B. 

Johnson, Walter P. 

Keeler, William 

Kelly (King), Mike 

Klem, William J. 

Lajoie, Napoleon 

Landis, Kenesaw M. 

Mack, Connie 

Maranville, Walter J. 
(Rabbit) 

Mathewson, Christy 

McCarthy, Thomas F. 

McGinnity, Joseph J. 


McGraw, John J. 
Aen ye Charles A. 
O’Rou ames 

Ott (Met, Melvin ay 
Pennock, Beer J. 
Plank, Edward 
Radbourne (Old Hoss), 
Robinson, Wilbert 

Ruth (Babe), George H. 
Simmons (Al), Le tp Harry 
Sisler, George H. 

Spalding, Albert G, 

Speaker (Tris), Tristram E. 
Terry, William H. 

Tinker, Joseph B 

Traynor (Pie), Harold J. 
Waddell (Rube), George Edward 
Wagner, Honus 

Wallace, Rhoderick J. 

Walsh, Edward A. 

Waner, Paul Glee 

Wright, George 

Wright, Harry 

Young (Cy), Denton T. 


Charlie 


Professional Baseball Government 


Commissioner—Ford C. Frick. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Charles Segar. 

Office—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 

President, secretary, treasurer—Warren C. Giles. 

Chairman of board—John A. Heydler. 

Manager Service Bureau—David J. Grote. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
ree secretary, itreasurer—William Hare 
ridge. 

Manager Service Bureau—Earl J. Hilligan. 
Office—310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, 


Ml. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
President-treasurer—George M. Trautman. 
Vice President—Charles A. Hurth. 


Office—2601 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. Office—720 East Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Ford C. Frick, 56, president of the waloest League, was elected commissioner, Sept. 20, 1951, for a 
seven-year term at an annual salary of $65,000. 


How Players Shared World Series Money 


(Players share in first four games only) 


Win ma Losing Win ning Losin 

Yr. G. Players’ hare|Players’ Share|! Yr. | G.| Players’ hare Players’ Share 
i Yankees...... $6,471/Giants....... $4,489 /||1946 | 7 | Cardinals. ...$3 757 Red Sox..... $2,052 

1938 4 |Yankees..... 783|Cubs........ ,674||1947 | 7 | Yankees..... 5,830} Dodgers 4,081 
1939 | 4 |Yankees...... ,542| Reds... . 4.193 ||1948 | 6 |Indians.,.... 772 Read Mea iPate 4,570 
1940 | 7 |Reds......... 5,803/Tigers.... ..- 3,531||1949 | 5 | Yankees..... 5,665] Dodgers. .... 4,272 
1941 | 5 |Yankees...... 5: 943 Dodgers. Oe, 4,829||1950 | 4 | Yankees..... 5, 737| Phillies. ..... 4,801 
4942 | 5 |Cardinals 6, 192|Yankees ..... 9911/1951 | 6 | Yankees..... 6,446/Giants....... 4,951 
1943 | 5 ankees..... 6.123|Cardinais.... 4,321||1952 | 7 | Yankees..... 6,026] Dodgers... . . 4,200 
1944 | 6 |Cardinals . 4,626|)Browms...... 2,7431/1953 | 6 | Yankees..... 8,280] Dodgers...... 6,178 
1945 | 7 \Tigers....... 6,443|Cubs........ 3,903 /11954 | 4 |Giants...... *11,147|Indians...... *6,712 


Ayton NN 

*Record shares. In 1954 the New York Giants divided their record players’ pool into 34 full shares 
of $11,147.90, one half-share, four quarter-shares, and $8,600 in cash. The Indians, establishing a new 
record for a losing club, distributed 30 full shares of $6,712.50, three half-shares, two one-third shares 


and $11,750 in cash gifts. 


Minor League Pennant Winners in 1954 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


9 & 
3 
aisig 5 £ 
° 
Club flelsisiaisielg 6132 
slela|sigigiaisiels| 8 | ee 
2 ~ = 
sleisliklslais Slo] o | So 
B\SlelalSlalzlOleia| a jos 
Toronto....|.. 9}12)17)14}16]14)15/97|57|.630 
Montreal 13}. .|10}14}14/12}13)12|88|66|.571| 9 
Rochester. ..|10}12). .|11} 7|13}18|15|86|68}.558|11 
Syracuse 5] 8}11). .|12]15|12)16}79/76)|.510/13 34 
Cubans. .} 8]. 8/15}11). .|10]13]13|78|77|.503|193< 
Buffalo..... 6/10) 9| 7)12). .|14|13|71)83|.461|26 
Richmond 8] 9] 4/10] 9} 8]. .|12|60/94).390|37 
Ottawa..... 7110} 7| 6| 9} 9/10]. .158/961.377|39 
Batting Averages (Unofficial) 
Player—Club & ab. h. hr. rbi. 2 
Virdon, Rochester...... 139 504 168 22 98 .333 
Howard, Toronto...... 138 496 164 22 108 .331 
Smith, Havana........ 122 414 134 7 60 .324 
Clark, Rochester....... 129 465 150 17 83 .323 
Carswell, Buffalo....... 130 421 135 16 87 .321 
Rackley, Richmond . 116 349 111 4 38 .318 
Lopez, Ottawa..... 132 453 143 8 52 .316 
Nelson, Montreal 141 470 146 30 94 .311 
Rodriguez, Toronto 146 535 164 4 44 .307 
Northey, Buffalo....... 147 502 154 23 84 .307 
Jethroe, Toronto....... 154 594 181 21 85 .305 
Howell, Montreal...... 107 321 98 12 57 .305 
Pitching Averages (Unofficial) 
Pitcher—Club g. ip. so. w. 1. pet. 
Jacobs, Rochester...... 61.98 45 13 1 .929 
Minarcin,.Toronto..... 26 145 75 11 2 .846 
Shore, Toronto........ 46 74 61 8 2 .800 
Johnson, Toronto...... 33 201 140 17 8 .680 
Faszholz, Rochester.... 31 225 60 18 9 .667 
Jackson, Rochester. ... . 30 171 68 12 6 .667 
Owens, Syracuse....... 224 147 17 9 .654 
Lehman, Montreal... .. 34 214 102 18 10 .643 
Maas, Buffalo,........ 101 57 7 4 .636 
Blake, Toronto........ 33 208 85 15 9 .625 
PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 
3 @/9o 
™ o|e 
3) = 
& 3 I Co 5 s-] = 
o/O/Sia 0 $ 
Club BEES /S| 8s &/ 33 
a slFIS|<| ela »| 3 3 
gleleisisisigis| ois) § | es 
H|GlOlalalgiala|FiS| & boa 
S. Diego...}.. 10] 14/14|16}17]14|17|102]67|.604 
Hollywood. |15]. .}16/16/15)14/15/10/101/68}.598| 1 
Oakland 10] 8]. .|14/12]12]15}14) 85/82].509)16 
8. Fran 10} 8/10}. .|10)14/15)17] 84/84|.500]17 1% 
Seattle. ...| 8} 9/12/14]. .{13]10)11] 77)/85|.475|2114 
Los Angeles} 7/10/12}10} 8]. .|14|12] 73/92|.442/27 
Sacramento|10} 9} 9} 9}13)10]. .|13] 73/94/.437|/28 
Portland... .| 7|14] 9] 7{11|12]11]..| 71/94|.430|29 
Batting Averages (Unofficial) 
Player—Club 8. ab. h. hr. rbi. pct. 
H. Elliott, San Diego... 168 640 224 -15 110 .350 
Rapp, San Diego....... 162 566 191 24 111 .338 


810 Sporting Events—Minor League Winners; Junior World 


; ee 
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Series, 


' 


1954 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


2] |2 2 3 
8/6/8/2\5| ,|° 3 
elslelg $ 3 
S/s|8\5 g zs 
M2154 ‘S 5 ° E 
ESS (S ale B\A| & |oa 
dianapolis. 13/10/16 13}17 '95|571.625 
Touts e... . .|14]11}13/14| 8/16}85|68/.556)10 $6 
Minneapolis.}10} 8}. .| 9}11/12|15)13|78/73).517/16 
Columbus. . 11/13}... 12/12|11|77/76|.503/18 
St. Paul 9}11/ 9 12/13 75|78)|.490|20 
Toledo..... 9) 8}10/10 . . |12}15)74|80).481|/22 
City.| 5/13) 7/10} 9)10).. 68/85|.444/27 34 
Charleston..! 6] 6] 8/11]13] 7) 8}. .|59194/.386/364< 
Batting Averages (Unofficial) 
Player—Club rh. rbi. pet. 
Smith, Columbus - 7 50 .350 
Hamric, St. Paul. . 12 45 .350 
Crowe, Toledo... . 34 128 .334 
Foiles, Indianapolis 17 59 .332 
Harris, Minnea: 34 113 .309 
Harrell, Indianapolis 5 59 .307 
Adams, Columbus 0 27 .303 
Wilson, Minneapolis. 27 92 .302 
Hutson, St. Pa 21 81 .300 
eed, Toledo 2 37 .296 
Triandos, Kansas City.. 131 423 125 18 65 .296 
Golich, St. Paul........ 120 364 107 9 58 .294 
Pitching Averages (Unofficial) _ 
Pitcher—Club 2. ip. so. w. Il, era. 
Score, Indianapolis. .... 3 251 330 22 5 2.62 
Susce, Loui Boo) es 24 157 75 14 6 3.10 
Kelly, Indianapolis... .. 35 208 106 13 8 3.16 
Rodemoyer, Indianap... 38 166 7 12° 2 S20 
Delock, Louisville...... 31 219 108 17 10 3.29 
Flowers, Louisville... .. 32 179 94 11 12 3.57 
Sturdivant, Kan. City.. 32 169 133 8 9 3.57 
Browning, St. Paul..... 31 196 121 10 8 3.67 
Jones, Indianapolis..... 35 199 178 15 8 3.75 
Bessent, St. Paul...... 35 183 104 12 13 3.93 
Player—Club g. ab. h. hr. rbi. pct. 
Wilson, Seattle. ....... 163 660 222 © 50 .336 
Sisler, San Diego....... 155 591 188 19 90 .318 
V. Jones, Sacramento... 159 596 181 12 82 .304 
Brovia, Sacramento.... 149 504 152 13 91 .302 
Dillinger, Sacramento... 155 588 177 0 38 .301 
of Hollywood.... 160 577 173 17 88 .300 
Beard, Holly.-San Fran. 160 563 169 11 62 .300 
R. Smith, Hollywood... 136 517 152 O 51 .294 
Moran, San Francisco.. 159 633 184 0 291 
Chapman, Oakland..... 129 473 137 11 63 .290 
Pitching Averages (Unofficial) 
Pitcher—Club & ip. so. w. Il. era. 
Wight, San Diego...... 8 210 87 17 5 1.93 
Candini, Sacramento... 44 72 42 11 .4 2.25 
Munger, Hollywood..... 38 218 96 17 8 2,32 
Donoso, Hollywood.... 46 205 141 19 8 2.37 
Bowman, Hollywood... 46 258 165 22 13 2,51 
Dickey, San Diego..... 37 218 86 14 11 2.69 
Kerrigan, San Diego.... 37 240 104 17 11 2.77 
Daley, Sacramento. 30 180 117 13 8 2.80 
Waibel, Portland,,..... 36 193 51 11 10 2,89 
Hiller, San Francisco... 28 166 58 11 8 2,92 


Junior World Series of 1954 


Won by Louisville Colonels 
League), 4 games to 2. 


FIRST GAME, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 3 bs 

r. h, e. 
/-000 001 000-1 51 
: 500 004 00x—910 0 
Batteries—Peterson, Spring, Tully, Zinker, 
and Erautt, Lonnett; Delock, and Daley, Holton. 


Winning pitcher, Delock; loser, Peterson. Attend- 
ance, 10,591. 


SECOND GAME, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 4 


r. h. e. 

Syracuse 010 000 000—1 4 1 

Louisville ......... 002 001 00x—3 6 2 

Batteries—Sanford, Lovenguth, and Lonnett; 

Werle and Holton. Winning pitcher, Werle; loser, 
Sanford. Attendance, 7,384. 


THIRD GAME, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 5 


Syracuse ......... 
Louisville 


h. e. 


r. h. 
PIV EACUBC Hess's nasi ce atuces 000031 06 9 0 
Mowisville oo... 020 000 1—3 2 3 

Stopped by rain, Batteries—Meyer, Peterson, 


and Erautt; Susce, Flowers, Herrin, and Holton. 


Winning pitcher, Meyer; loser, Flowers. Attend- 
ance, 7,895. 


(American Association) by defeating the Syracuse Chiefs (International 


FOURTH GAME, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. e 
r. h. e. 
Louisville 000 000 000060 21 
Syracuse 100 000 00x—i 3 0 
Batteries—Curtis, Freeman, and Daley; Owens 
and Lonnett. Winning pitcher, Owens; loser, Cur- 
tis. Attendance, 4,432. 


FIFTH GAME, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 8 
- 


r. 

--- 004 020 800—1411 2 
oh --- 000 010 017—913 0 
Batteries—Delock and Daley; Sanford, Spring, 
Tully, Zinker, Peterson, and Lonnett, Erautt. 
Gani: eee Delock; loser, Sanford. Attend- 
ance, 4,446. 


Louisville 
Syracuse : 


SIXTH GAME, Syracuse, N. ¥., Oct. 9 


r. h. e. 

Louisville 001 002 001—41i13 2 

Syracuse 000 100 10x—2 71 

Batteries—Werle, Freeman, and Holton; Meyer, 

Lovenguth, Owens, and Erautt. Winning pitcher, 
Werle; loser, Meyer. Attendance, 3,612. 


Sporting Events—Legion Champions; Conf. Winners; Other Football 811 


American Legion mn Junior Baseball World Champions 


1933—Chicago, Ill. aha, Nebr. 1945—Shelby, N. C. = 
1934—Cumberland, Md. | 1940—Albemarle, c. | 1946—New Orleans, La. 19e2_Cin Sinner Ose 
HE GRUEIE A Sc, | i-em pied alg, | Mepmcresnanl, One | HES a 
, iF : Tr . . J. 
1937—Lynn, 943—Minneapolis,Minn. ‘kland, Calif pee Bath See ae 


1 1949—Oakl 
-1944—Cincinnati, Ohio 1950—Oakland, Calif, 


= the 1954 finals in wakima; Wash., Post 492, San Diego, Calif., defeated Post 23, Gastonia, N.C., 7-2. 


Conference Football Winners 
Pacific Coast Atlantic Coast | Southeastern] South 
Yr. | Ivy League Big 10-9 Conference Conference Conference Gontatenee 
Duka semes nh: Georgia Tech. .|Texas 
DO WKE sisiees ares :|Georgia Tech. .|T. C. U. 
IIQEOS = diaeisisietels Alabama,.....|Texas... 
-|North Carolina...|Ga.-Tenn...... Rice-Ark. 
illiam & Mary.. Mississippi. S. U. 
]Clemson......... Geo 
-|North Carolina... |Tulan 
5 ee & Lee Kentucky. Oa 
Georgia Tech 


.|Maryland : 
D . »|Georgia Tech. . 
.|Alabama...... 

Paap M ene | tere ca ear MAN Mississippi. ...-||/oagee ie cee 


F ootball Cail of the Year 


Source: The New York World-Telegram and Sun, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, conducts each year a 
poll to determine the outstanding Football Coach of the Year. Under the supervision of the VeHnpeterl 
football coaches of the country choose from their ranks the one ney consider entitled to be the national 
Yanking football coach of the year. 


Year Coach School Coach School 
Waldorf. sci. 2s... Northwestern ..|Alvin N. McMillan. . .... .|Indiana 
Richard C. Harlow arvard : as Blades ttccaaieers sree: my. 
Edward FE. Mylin Lafayette . O. (Fritz) Grister ee aort Michigan 
F. Kern Carnegie Tech 3 acento G. Ooster Michigan 
Dr. Edward N. eps Iowa .|CharlesB, (Bud) Wilkinson Univ. of “Okla. 
ae a Shaughnessy.. . .|Stanford .|Charles Caldwell........ Princeton 
Wie Leahy se -P5.-7: ass.0 Notre Dame .|Charles (Chuck) Taylor. .|Stanford 
William A. no .|Georgia Tech ..|Clarence L. (Biggie) Munn|Mich. State 
Alonzo A. Stagg......... Pacific .|James M. Tatum........ Maryland 
Carroll Widdoes prcseene ato Ohio State .|(See Addenda) 


Professional Football i in 1954. 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
Conference Standings Through Nov. 28 


EASTERN Se Per Points WESTERN CONE Points 


. T. Pct. For Agst. 
Cleveland Browns. . 7°2 0 «778, 250: -127)|| Detroit Lions.......:.... 
New York Giants. °6 4 0 (600 255 152||Chicago Bears......... 
Philadelphia Eagles .6 4 0 600 242 203)|Los Angeles Rams..... 
Pittsburgh Steelers 5 5 0 .500 209 197/||San Fran. Forty-Niners. 
icago Cards...... 2 8 0 .200 156 281||Green Bay Packers 
ashington Redskins... 2 8 0 .200 156 3781||Baltimore Colts... 


Professional Football Champions 
Playoft | 


Leading Scorer 


Year | Eastern Div. | Western Div. | 
1944 |New York Giants. ...|Green Bay Packers..... Green Bay 14, New 
, MOLE aloo sats alice cp some Hutson, Green Bay.. 85 
1945 |Washington Redskins.|Cleveland Rams........ eee 15, Washing- vee ba Phila- 6 
1946 |New York Giants. ...|Chicago Bears......... Chicago 24, New York i4|mritseh, ‘Gtéen Bay. |100 
1947 |Philadelphia Eagles...|Chicago Cards......... See 28, Philadel- 
Saran Pgs ite Nes peeves Harder, Chicago... ..102 


Chicago Cards.........- 
Les Angeles Rams...... 
Los Angeles Rams...... 
Los Angeles Rams...... 


Philadelphia Eagles... 
Philadelphia Eagles... 
Cleveland Browns.... 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1952 {Cleveland Browns.... 
1953 |Cleveland”Browns.... 


Harder, io ig SU HANES 110 
Harder ecg 
Roberts, N. Y.. 


Walker,.Detroit..... 128 
Sood Sucouri5 5 Hirsch, Los Angeles. . 102 


Detroit Lions.......... Detroit 17, Cleveland 7..|Soltau. San Francisco 94 
Detroit Lions.......... Detroit ike, Cleveland 16|Soltau, San Francisco.114 


Canadian Football in 1954 


Cleveland Browns... . 


Final Standings at Close of Regular Season E 

EASTERN BIG oe oe paca EASTERN TERCOLL EG PERG WES 
WwW. L. ts 
Montreal Alouettes........ Tt 03 342 fase 23 Western....... beg a; t 127 65 8 
Hamilton Tiger-Cats. pe 5 275 207 18||Queen’s....... 4 2 0 114 60 8 
‘Toronto Argonauts. . > 6 —8 212 265 12||Toronto....... 3 1 2 111 68 8 
Ottawa Aone Riders...... 2 12 129 338 AWW MeGilh, ees 0 6 0 54 213 0 


Grey p—Edmonton Eskimos defeated Montreal Alouettes, 26-25. 
fae collegiate Championship—Univ. of Toronto defeated Western Ontario, 9-8. 


Philadelphia Athletics Sold, Transferred to Kansas City 


Arnold Johnson, lee a businessman, bought 
the franchise of the Philadelphia Athletics (A) 
from the Connie Mack baseball family fer an 
estimated $3,500,000, Nov. 4, 1954, and announced 
the club’s transfer to Kansas City, Mo. Connie 
Mack, 91-year-old founder of the club, received 
$604,600 for his stock. His sons, Roy and Earle 
were to get $450,000 apiece, the remainder of the 
total price representing a $1,200,000 mortgage on 
Connie Mack Stadium and other debts. 
Representatives of the eight clubs os the league 
unanimously approved the sale Nov. 8, and voted 


6 to 2 to move the franchise to poral! City, Clark 
Griffith, owner of the Washington Senators, and 
Hank Greenberg, general manager of the Cleve- 
land Indians, dissenting. A Philadelphia syndi- 
cate had contracted to buy the club and keep it in 
the city, Oct. 17, but the league had refused to 
approve the sale. 

Parke Carroll, general manager of the Kansas 
City Blues, was named vice president and busi- 
ness manager of the Athletics Nov. 15. Lou 
Boudreau was signed to a two-year contract as 
manager, No. 


~ 


x 
Sporting Events—College Football Scores in 1954 


Leading American colleges, nicknames and colors; 


L. 
ALABAMA BATES Shoo oe 
(Bobcats) (Kings: 
(Crimson Tide) Maroon 
“Sale Bouthern. Tt Cueewten ee 18| 0—Worcester Tech 
LeU. 11,0 | 14 Northeastern. --.-18 | 0—Natl ‘Aggies 
28—Vanderbilt... ire ome sie 
40—Tulsa....... 200: 
27—Tennessee. 
7—Miss. State. 
0—Georgia... 
0—Tulane..... 
7—Miami.........- Brown and White 
Q—Auburn...... 35—vand Pees 13 Cok CLEMSON 
ALBRIGHT amt cock 35— 
Cardinal and 1 Sees 
. 0—Lafayette . 26 
12—Muhlenberg.. 
0—Gettysburg. 
O—Alfred...... 
22—F.&M... .13 
7—Moravian......- te 
2i—tabanon Vi sear 
no BSE rarnon Gat 
6—Penn M.C....... 28 1g—Detrolt.- 
ALFRED —Temple. ae 
(Saxons) 44—V.M.1... oa) 
et Bash cad ond Teoh. ; 2i—Fordham. Sojaeans se 7—Temple. -. 
TOC: ——springnelia....... =_ 
32—Cortland Tech. . .12 | 14—Xavier (Ohio)... .19 as aioe 
7—St. Lawrence..... 6 |} 13—Marquette....... 7 14—Colgate......... 
12—Albright......... 0 7—Boston U........ 6 27—Alprightoea saat 0 
41—Ithaca.......... 0 BOSTON UNIV. 0—Delaware 
25—Buffalo.........+ 0 (Terriers) 
15—Kings Point,..... 18 Scarlet and White BURRASD 
6—Hobart.........- 3 33—Brandels. ‘ +9 = (B ull ae an 
AMHERST —Connecticut...... ue a ou an 
55—Fordham........ 20 at (Whi les 
41—Syracuse........ Me. Blue and Gray 
13—Holy Cross. a1 zx 


6—Boston Colleg: 


14— Wesleyan. 31—Holy Cross 


6—Tufts.... on BOWDOIN 
12—Trinity... ye (Polar Bears) 
21—Williams........ : eet ite ia COLGATE 
m~~™LULUS. wee ee veer CALIFORNIA 
Qvildoona) ATLA nce a 8 28 (Golden Bears) ses ne Wr 
ce 19—Amherst......... 25 ius ane Gold aroon a: 
“ace rh 24—Williams 27 77 | 19—Cornell 


hi 5 ADLEY eg 13—Yale............ 
41—New Mexico..... i epee Pipa ke titornia. "**99 | .6—Princeton 
48—W. Texas St..... 12 Maroon and White geil Cc a 27 29—Bucknell ; 
14—Texas Tech...... 28 | 14—Tilinois Normal.. .13 of Washington aes ° 6 | 12—Syracuse. . : 
oto : tt 7—Western Illinois. 25 46 —Oregoni Senter 7 | 14—Brown........., 
TS ees O—Omaha.......... i. 
ARKANSAS ia Wabastio sso. ih Aaogaerragioes = COLL. OF PACIFIC 
(Razorbacks TARO. oa.6 ss ns se - 
a Sree ane Whe | Wares | ARNG CH |, rant Gad Black 
a QB. .......... O| 14—Valparaiso.......14| | (tartans) | 12—Stamford........ 
BVRE CRU Gee eck 8 20—Waash, (StL)... 19 6—Wornsiniat o| QoWashington si: 18 
21—Baylor.... 1.0... 20 o8—Tainvette. 2 7 e 91 | 8 —indiana......... 
SO—TOXAN. s cic cea 7 (Judges) a aye Ra 3 13—-Idaho........... 
6—Mississippi.... 1. i) Blue and White ane Hopikins. : 9 | 15—Colo. A. & M 7 
14—Texas A. & M.... 7 | O—Boston Uniy..... 33 26 oHdinben “Teoh. 6 20—Texas Tech...... 
28-—Rice. wes cs 15 | 27—Springfield....... 7 | fe aemboro Pech .2 8 | 7 Cireiitatl sae 13 
BART Ser crea variintsys 21 | 20—Bates........... Oy thea e bok 6 | 13—San Jose State. 
1S Loulsiana State.. 7? aiei 
—Houston......... : 
0—Temple ey COLORADO 
ARMY 52—Buftalo,... 1. 20 CHATTANOOGA (Buffaloes) 
(Cadets, Black 19—New Haven Tech. 2 (Moccasins) Silver and Gold 
Knights) BRIDGEPORT Blue and Gola 61—Drake..co ae ones 0 
Black, Gold and Gray (Purple Knights) 24—Jacksonville St... 0| 46—Golo. A.& M._.! 0 
20—South Seige 34 Purple and White O—-AUDUIB, 0. co 0 45 | 27—Kansas.......... 0 
26—Michigan. 7 | 6—New Hampshire. .37 | 28—Tampa.......... 6 | 40—Arizona......... 18 
60—Dartmouth. é O—Upsala.......... 27 | 14—Temnessee....... 20 | 20—Iowa State....... 0 
28—Duke. . . -14 | 14—Hofstra... 21.01. 45 | 20—North Texas St...19 | 6—Nebraska..... || 20 
67—Columbia. -12 | 8 New Haven T.. | 47 | 41—Bast Texas St.... 6| 6—Oklahoma....... 13 
21—Virginia. . --20 | 0—American Intl). | 60} 6—Miss. Southern. ..14 | 19—Missouri...... |.” 19 
48—Yale..-......... 7 | 0—Brandeis........ 19 =. '8), Ue actaies 26 | 20—Utah...20 2250053 7 
35—Pennsylvania.....0| 6 —New Britain T. | 130 | 14—Xavier (Ohio)... .21 | 38—Kansas State... 14 
20—Navy....... 0.0% 27 6—Wilkes....... 
AUBURN 6—Quonset NAS.... CINCINNATI COLORADO A. & M 
(Tigers) BRIGHAM YOUNG (Bearcats) (Rams) 

Orange and Blue (Cougars d and Black Green and 3S 
45—Chattanooga..... 0 Blue and White 21—Detroit.... ...13] O—Kansas State.. oon 
1B—Plorida.-. sis ces 19 | 12—New Mexico..... 21] 45—Dayton Sy oa: 0—Colorado 
14—Kentucky......, 21 | 19—Arizona State. ...28 | 40—Tulsa. Bish eee Young. ‘3 

7—Georgia Tech. ...14 | 13—Colo. A. & M....14 30—Marquette Somat 13} O—Wyoming........ 
33—Florida State. Oi} 7—Utan eo peepee 12 pa sty gee a 7—College of Pacific.15 
27—Tulane.......... 0 | 19—Montana........ 7 | 33—Xavier (Ohio).. 14—Utah State...... 2 
4 —— Milam 0.025) 603 wes 13 | 13—Utah State...... 45 | 13—Coll. of Pacific. 9 SPI eee Rletpiaineints 
35—Georgla......... 0 | O—Denver.......... 20 Chae (Tempe) 86071014" tah cones ee 13 
27—Clemson......... 6 | 13—Wyoming........ 34 | O—Wichita........: 13 Nt Mexico..... 10 
28—Alabama........ OCF O— dashes. Ses ee 7| 9—Miami *(Ohio). 621] O—Denver) ee os 34 


Sporting Events—College Football Scores in 1954 


corpMBtA 
Light Blue and wane. 
7—Brown 18 


20—Princeton 
w—-Yale. 25.045. 
7—Harvar 
I2——Army... 2. se ees 67 
itl hag re 26 
0—Dartmouth...... 26 
BV Nats erase aale 51 
12—Rutgers......... 45 
CONNECTICUT 
(Huskies 
Blue and White 
“O0—Yale............ 
13—Boston Univ..... 41 
13—Massachusetts....20 
13—Maine.......... se 


0—New pare nage ‘ae 


20—Northeastern.....19 
O—Rhode Island... . .20 
26—Holy Cross...... 46 
CORNELL 
(Big Red) 
Carnelian and White 
14—Colgate......... 19 
2O—Rice. 2... 41 
12—Harvard......... 13 
MPV BON i Giics cie'e es 47 
27—Princeton . 0 
26—Columbia c 
14—Syracuse... -_ 6 
40—Dartmouth 21 
20—Pennsylvania..... 6 
DARTMOUTH 
(Indians, Big Green) 
Green and White 
27—Holy Cees f -26 
—Navy. 42 
Army. .60 
7—Colgate . 13. 
ran eet Fs 
26—Columbia........ 0 
2i—Cornell.......... 40 
7—Princeton........49 
DAVIDSON 
(Wildcats) 

Red and White 
19—V.M.1I.........- 0 
19—Stetson.......... 13 
13—The Citadel...... 0 


7—Presbyterian..... aa 


DELAWARE 
(Blue Hens) 
Blue and Gold 
40—W. Chester Tech. 6 
21—Leh ash 0 
51—Temple........- 13 
19—New Mamnpahire: . 13 


(Pioneers) 
Crimson and Gold 
72—Colorado solege. 0 
33—Drake 13 
21—Wyoming. 
19—Montana 

28—Utah 
27—Wichita. . 
19—New Mexico 
20—Brigham Young... 0 


25—Utah State. 7 
34—Calif. A. & M.... 0 
DETROIT 
(Titans) 
Cardinal and White 
13—Cincinnati....... 21 
7—Boston College. . .12 
0—Quantico........ 20 
20—Villanova........ 0 
28—Tulsa.....,....- 18 
13—Marquette....... 14 
19—Okla. A, &. M....34 
0—Wichita......... 20 
DICKINSON 
(Red Devils) 
Red and White 
O—W. Maryiand..... 25 
14—W. &J........-- 0 
14—F.. & M.......... 21 
12—Wooster......... 33 
O—Juniata......... 31 


2M. Con bere 27 


DRAKE 
~_ (Bulldogs) 
‘cite and White 


14—Iowa Teachers... . 


26—South Dakota... .33 
7—Bradley......... 14 
0O—Iowa State....... 35 

18—Kansas State .53 

33—Wayne....:..... 24 

DREXEL 
(Dragons) 
Blue and Gold 
O—West Chester... .22 
41—Ursinus,,....... 13 
—F & M......... 12 


34—W. Maryland. fe 
26—Coast Guard..... 6 
DUKE 


(Blue Devils) 
Blue and re 


Se— 7 ORGY AVAnIA.. opr 
‘Tennessee SG 
aS : 113 
14—Army.. 28 
21—N..C. State OP 
21—Georgia Tech... .20 
T—— NAVY. clive fut bo'- 40 


26—So. Carolina..... 
47—No. Carolina. oeeyas 12 
FLORID. 
‘Cae 

Blue and Orange 
14—Rice......-..... 34 
13—Georgia Tech .12 
19—Auburn,........ 13 

7—Clemson......... 14 
21—Kentucky a 7 
Riess ota tages 20 
7—Mississippi State.. 0 
13— CTL Son oee 14 
14—Tennessee....... 0 
FORDHAM 
19—Holy Cross ...... 20 
7—Syracuse........ 20 
yee ASS nh oe, 41 
& M. 
Wiplomats) 

Biue and White 
41—Johns Hopkins...19 
21—Dickinson....... 14 
12—Drexel.......... ie 
13—Albright......... 22 

0—West Maryland 


40 
6—Mubhlenberg...... 33 
0—Gettysburg...... 33 

FURMAN 


(Purple Hurricanes) 
Purple and White 
19—Newberry 
13—Miami 
27—Presbyterian. 
7—South Carolin 
31—Citadel...... 
19—Davidson. .. 
7—No. oc gee State 6 


6—Clemson......... 27 
12 —-Fiorids Staten .33 
Q—Wofford......... 19 
GEO. WASHINGTON} 

(Colonials) 

Buff and Biue 
cee Forest. .... 14 
mV ME Ag aie 16 
7 West Virginia... .13 
32—Penn............ 27 
13— William & Mary.. a 

0—Richmond....... 

13—Virginia Tech. 26 
6—Maryland....... 48 


GEORGIA TECH 
(Yellow Jackets) 
Gold and White 


28—Tulane.......... 0 
12—Florida.......... 13 
10—S. M. U......... 7 
30—L. 8S. U.......-%- 20 
14—Auburn......... % 
6—Kentucky....... 13 
20—Duke...........- 21 
28—Tennessee . ~ 6 
20—Alabama he 
7—Georgia........- 


GEORGIA 
{Bulldo ) 
Red and Bi re 
14—Florida ste. 
14—Clemson. 


faces a 0 Pye ae 
ANAWSSCOPTIONS 


Auburn 
3—Georgia Tech.. 


GETTYSBURG» 
(Bullets) 
Orange and Blue a 


HAMILTON 
(Continentals) 
ul and Blue 


14—Union. . 
HARDIN- SIMMONS 


(Cowboys) 
Purple and Gold 
21—Tulsa 


13—Arizona State.... 
7—Texas Western... 
33—W. Texas State... 


HARVARD 
(The Crimson) 
Crimson 
7—Massachusetts. . .13 
13—Cornell. ..). j.8s 0s 12 
ee Bota an rg 
7—Dartmouth...... 13 
27—Ohio Uniearniig: .13 
14—Princeton.,....... 9 
21—Brown.......... 21 
WS—-Y Ble ees Heels 9 
HAVERFORD 
(Fords) 
Scarlet and Black 
T4——Wagner . 0 viene ne 6 
6—Juniata......... 14 
0—Ursinus. .12 
6—Hamilton,....... 13 
19-—Union...... 


66—Susquehanna. ( 
6—Swarthmore..... 21 
HOBART 
(Statesmen) 
Orange cet Purple 


40—Wagner........% 6 
32— Allegheny righ ij 

45—Buffalo,......... 0 
32—Kenyon......... 0 
32—Union,...... : 


42—Hamilton... , 
13—Alfred’. 3.2 25 go. 
HOFSTRA 
(Flying Dutchmen) 
Blue and Gold 


45—Bridgeport....... 
13—Northeastern... .: 
14—Rhode Island. 
20—Cortland Tech 


32—Wilkes..... .12 
20—Upsala... = 0 
37—Kings Point. . 0 
HOLY CROSS 

(Crusaders) 

Royal Purple 
26—Dartmouth...... 27 
O—Colgate......... 18 
20—Miami...... -26 
14—Mardaquette... .19 
14—Boston Univ. .13 
20—Syracuse... .25 
7—Penn State 39 
20—Fordham.. .19 
46—Connecticut -26 


13—Boston Coll. 


4 13=—Baylor | aes eed 


HOUSTON 


10—Texas A.& M.... 
14—Okla, A. & M 
23—Villanova 
eee 
20—T 


eo & 
OB IOI 


(Vandals) 
Stlver and Gold 


0—Oregon State..... 13 

7—San Jose State. . .38 

0—College of Pacific. 13 
13—Arizona 


45— North Dakota... . 
Lf Young.. 
ILLINOIS 
(Fighting pee 


party 
oOow 


Orange and Biue 
12—Penn State. 
2—Stanford 
7—Ohio State 
6—Minnesota 
24—Syracuse 
14—Purdue.3 t= eee 
7—Michigan........ 4 
14— Wisconsin 
7—Northwestern....20 
INDIANA 
-(Hoosiers) 
Cream and Crimson 
0—Ohio State....... 28 
34—College of Pacific. 6 
14—Michigan State. ..21 
14—Missouri........ 20 
14—-loway, .. us enion 27 
13—Michigan........ 
0—Miami (Ohio) . 
14—Northwestern. . "3 
7—Purdue.......... 13 
IOWA 
War 
Old Gold and Black 
14—Michigan State. ..10 
48—Montana,........ 6 
13—Michigan........ 14 
14—-Ohio State....... 20 
27—Indiana .. te. 14 
13—Wisconsin....... 7 
25—Purdue..:....-.. 
20—Minnesota....... 22. 
18—Notre Dame....: 3 
IOWA ATE 
(Cyclones) 
Cardinal and Gold 
34—So. Dak. State.... 0 
14—Northwestern. ...27 
14—Nebraska........ 39 
33—Kansas...,...... 6 
O—Colorado........ 20 
14—Missouri......... 32 
35—-Drake, 2... i.e 0 
0O—Oklahoma....... 40 
7—Kansas State.....12 


JOHNS HOPKINS 
(Blue Jays) 
Sable and Gold 


19—F. and M........ 41 
0—Carnegie Tech... .25 
14—Hamp.-Sydney. . .13 
0—Rand.-Macon., .. .27 
0—Drexel Tech..... 7 
20—Swarthmore...... 19 
6—Dickinson.......13 
7—W. Maryland... .12 
JUNIATA 
(Indians) 

Blue and Gold 
14—Moravian....... 12 
14—-Haverford....... 6 
20—Lycoming....... 0 
31—Dickinson....... 0 
46—Susquehanna,..... 6 
29—Grove City...... 20 
39—Swarthmore...... 0 
28—Ursinus......... 6 

KANSAS 
(Jayhawks) 


Crimson and Blue 
KOEN UF 


0—Colorado . 
6—Iowa State. 
0—Oklahoma.. 
18—S. M. U 
6—Kansas State... ..: 
20—Nebraska........ 1 
12—Okla. A.& M.. 
18—Missouri 


814 


20—Gettysburg...... 6 
0—Rutgers 


high 
LEBANON VALLEY 
(Flying Speed ra 


Blue an e 
Q—Wilkes.......... 9 
Q—Western Md..... 32 
O—Muhlenberg...... 32 
6—Moravian........ 20 
6—Scranton........ 19 

14—Albright......... 21 
14—Penn ae ae Svciwiars ¢ 39 


LEH 
Mexciaters) 
Brown and id Sd le 
21—Virginia. 


0—Delaware. . 
46—Bucknell., . = 
20—Gettysburg...... 6 
33—Rutgers......... 13 

6—Brown.......... 4 
20—Muhlenberg...... ma 


Le fee Tech.. te 
O—Lafayette........ 
LOUISIANA STATE. 

(Tigers) 
Purple and Soe. 


0—Alabama. 
6+Kentucky . 


7 
6—Mississippi....... 21 
26—Chattanooga..... 
0—Mississippi State. . 
7—Arkansas........ 
d4-——"Tulanes. is. ea. 13 

AINE 

(Black Bears) 

Pale Blue 
7—Rhode Island... ..14 
23—Vermont..... 
10—New mane 


41—Connecticut. . 13 
BO BAtes ras. ea es 0 
Ber COOMIW s<25\ acetal es 
27—Bowdoin........ 13 
MARQUETTE 
(Hilltoppers) 

Blue and Old Gold 
14—Wisconsin....... 52 
26—Miami (Ohio)... .27 
13—Cincinnati....... 30 
19—Holy Cross......14 
14—Fordham..... -14 
14—Detroit....... 13 


7—Boston College. es 
19—College of Pacfic. . at 
10—Michigan State... 


Flor 
MIAMI (OHIO) 
(Redskins) 


Red and White 
16—Bowling Grane 7 


27—Marquette. . 126 
42—Xavier (O.)...... 7 
46—Marshall........ 0 


@—Indiana...;.-.... 
12—Dayton......... 20 
21—Cincinnati....... 9 

MICHIGAN 
(Wolverines) 
Maize and Blue 
14—Washington...... 0 

a SAPINGNS, | iclste o's ater 26 
14—TOWAS. ietsas ce 2 13 

7—Northwestern.... 0 

34—Minnesota....... 0 
—TGIADR .8si2.609 feta 13 


14—Illinois.,........ 7 
33—Michigan State... 7 
7—Ohio $ 


(Spartans) 
Green and White 
LO—Towas oc... 3 swe ss 14 
Q—Wisconsin....... 
21—Indiane <... 2... 4 
19—Notre Dame..... 20 
18—Purdue. ia sek 
13—Minnesota.......19 
54—Wash. State..... 6 
7—Michigan,....... 33 
40—Marquette....... 10 
MIDDLEBURY 
(Panthers) 
Blue and edicts 
6—Wesleyan........14 


39—Norwich. | ..26 
6—Vermont........ 30 
MINNESOTA 


(Golden Gophers) 
Maroon and Gold 

19—Nebraska........ 

46— Pittsburgh 


26—Northwestern.... 7 
19——Tlinoisiian vane ents 6 
0—Michigan........ 34 


19—Michigan State... 13 
44—Oregon State 3 
22—Iowa...... ; 
0—Wisconsin . ss 
MISSISSIPPI 
(Rebels) 
35—N. Texas Bite, ..12 
28—Kentucky . Pe 
52—Villanova. . 
22—Vanderbilt, . 


51—Memphis State... 
sacar custon 
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I STATE NOR’ 
ice peerage THEASTERN 


‘Maroon and White 


0—Gettysburg Jeusan 134 
ae ee 5 eater ate Be 
385 a Meee 

(Mid: Bios ) 
s men 
Blue and, G 
27—W.'& Mc. es 

42—Dartmouth...... 7 
25—Stanford.......... 0 
19— me ae .21 

roost LTA Ps IS 6 

geo Dame..... 6 
ai Somoniiareees : 6 
2H ATM com os vee 20 

NEBRASKA 
(Cornhuskers) 
Scarlet and Cream 
7—Minnesota....... 


39—Iowa State. . 
3—Kansas State. 
27—Oregon State. 


20—Colorado..... 
25—Missouri..... i 
41—Kansas....i....: 20 
7—Pittsburgh....... 
7—Oklahoma....... 5 
50—Hawaii.......... 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(Wildcats) 

Blue and White 
37—Bridgeport....... 6 
33—Rhode Island.... 7 
21—Maine.. .. 65... 10 

3—Delaware........ 19 
20—Brandeis..... Rome é 
34—Connecticut..... 0 


32—Massachusetts. . .1 
48—Springfield.... 


NORTH CAROLINA 


(Tar Heels) 
Light Blue & White 
20—N..C. State...... 
y oot Ss CS re oa 
7—Georgia.. . 06... 21 
0Q—Maryland....... 33 
14—‘Vake Forest..... 7 
20—Tenmessee....... 26 
21—So. Carolina,.... 19 
—Notre Dame..... 42 
26—Virginia 08 y..4 5 3. 14 
12-—Duked, Leen ae 47 
N._C. STATE 
(Wolfpack) 


Red and White 


21—-Virginia Tech... .30 
Cana Carolina,. .20 
— Wake Forest... ..26 

26 _W i Misank sano 0 
7—Florida eiee wets 13 
T= Duke. temas 21 
6— Farman staleaneet te tke ve 
14—Maryland....... 42 
14—Richmond....... 6 


....7 | 7—Rhode Island 
7197] 1 i 


Red and Black 


14—New Haven T.... 
35—Brooklyn Coll.... 


NOTRE DAME 
(Fighting Irish) 


Biue and Gola 


Pittsburgh....... 
pee State... 
a 


Tow: = 1 
23—So. California ; inde 


OHIO STATE 


to 
_ 
| 
(} 
z 
& 


40—Illinois. 
20—Iowa.. s 
31—Wisconsin. ...._. 
14—Northwestern.... 
26—Pittsburgh...... 
28—Purdue...... 2.5 
21—Michigan....... . 


ee any: 
NOCNPENIOO 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


12—Xavier (Ont), 
28—Toledo 
7—Western noes 0 
14—Kent State. ..... 
13—Miami (Onio) | 
13—Harvard......... 39 
6—Western Mich.... 
14—Bowling Green. ..14 
26—Marshall........ 25 


OKLAHOMA 
(Sooners) 
Crimson and Cream 


27—California.......13 
21—T. O Wie deen 16 
14—Texas. . 00. scenes 7 
65—Kansas...,.....5 0 
21—Kansas State.... -0 
13—Colorado........ 6 
40—Iowa State...... 0 
34—Missourl.....:.. 13 
55—Nebraska........ a 
14—Okla. A. & M.. 0 
OKLA, A, & M. 
(Aggies, Cowboys) 
Orange and Black 
14—Wyoming........ 6 
14—Texas A, & M.... 6 
13—-Texas Tech...... 13 
13—Wichita on......0. 22 
7—Houston......... 14 
7—Hardin-Simmons . 
12--Tulsas fee ae 
34—Detroit.......... 19 
27—Kansas.......... 12 
O0—Oklahoma....... 14 


r 
¢ 


ashington 17 
Watt hee eo Se State. “f 
7—Nebraska 27 


(Quakers) 


13—Penn State. . 
T7—Notre Dame. 


€6—Cornell..... 

PENN STATE 
(Nittany Lions) 
Blue and White 
14—HDlinois.......... 2 
13—Syracuse........ 0 
14 —weat Virgin zit ' ia oe 

& 

(Sas 9 Oat 1 ee 
35—Pe lvania, . 
39—Holy Cross. 
Eka 

13—Pittsburgh , 

PITTSBURGH 
(Panthers) 

Blue and Gold 
7—So. California 27 
7J—Minnesota....... 46 
0—Notre Dame..... 33 

ZIR—NAVvVY .. 02-2 - 19 
14—-Northwestern.... 7 
13—West Virginia....10 

0—Ohio State....... 26 
21—Nebraska........ 7 

0—Penn State...... 

PRINCETON 

(Tigers) 

Orange and Black 
10—Rutgers......... 
54—Columbia........ 20 
139—Penn............ 
20—Brown........--. 21 

Q—Cornell..........- 27 

6—Colgate......... 

9—Harvard......... 14 
ZI =Wale.. = 2 ee 14 
48—Dartmouth...... tf 

PURDUE * 
(Boilermakers) 

Old Gold and Black 
31—-Missouri........ 
27—Notre Dame..... 14 

13—Duke-.......... 1 

6—Wisconsin....... 20 
27—Michigan State. . 13 
Ber pinot ot egress 114 
14—Iowa.......:.... 25 

6—Onio State.....%... a 


13—Indiana......... 
| ee 6 


R. 
Geghting Engineers) 
Cherry and White 


6—Union...... 
0-—Middlebury 4 
6— Worcester er ech: -26 
7—Coast Guard..... 35 
eka png Scie 38 
19—Buffalo.......... 2 
RHODE ISLAND 


13—Northeastern..... 7 
14—-Maine.......... 7 
een. os Hampshire. Be 
Q—Brown.......... 
52_Massachusetis. 3B 
46—Hofsira..... 114 
13-—Springfield. . 
20—C onnecticut . 


spinner ort odds 
Pe Sporting 
OREGON 


RICE 
Owls) 
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SPRINGFIELD TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
eon cen Paopieand White 
orth nsas 


( 
Blue and Gray 
ori 


(Seiten) 
Blue and Crimson 
iG ap aan a 
40—Hamp.-Sydney. . 


6—No. Car. es ..14 
0—Wnm. and Ma: 54 
ROCHESTE 
{Yellowjackets) 
Blue and Yellow 
7—Ohio Wesleyan. . .33 
1i9—Williams........ 0 


(Queensmen, 
he Scarlet) 
Scarlet 


(Royals) 
Purple and White 
6—Hofstra......... 13 
12—St. 2 ce An BON 9 
13—Upsala.......... 6 
19—Lépanon Valley.. 6 
40—F.&M......... 112 
0—Temple cay Sears ae 20 
spe Te cai) eee 13 
OUTH CAROLINA 
(Gamecocks) 
aera and Black 
B4—APFMY. ow ee 20 
6—West. Virginia... .26 
27—Furman....-. ar 
geet GA are enon 8 
0—Maryland....... 20 
19_Nortn Aa anak: cs 
fee RS Sag ae at aciga dy 


uk 26 
20—Wake Forest..... 19 
SOUTHERN CALIF. 
(Trojans) 
Cardinal and Gold 
39—Washington St... 0 


27—Pittsburgh....... 7 
12—Northwestern.... 7 
7—T.C.U. 20 
24—Oregon. . 14 
29—California 27 
34—Oregon State 0 
21—-Stanford . 7 
41—Washington...... 0 
O—U. C.L. A....... 34 
17—Notre Dame..... 23 
SO. METHODIST 
canes) 


Maroon and Biue 
£ consis fee Scie, . 


21—Arkansas.. Ec: 
21—Baylor.......... 
21—T. C.U 


( 
: 1 
OTR. ots ccc ace 
12—Tlinois. Mea oa rs 
O—Navy re 
0—U. C.L. A... .3.. 72 
13—Washington...... a 


14—San Jose State... .19 
20—California....... 28 
SUSQUEHANNA 
(Crusaders) 

Orange ane Maroon e 


$1— Hardie airnniaa 19 


TRINITY 
We ae Bantams) 
Blue and Gold 


O—Wagner 
0—Haverford . 


SWARTHMORE 
(Little ee 
Garnet and White 


SYRACUSE 
(Orangemen) 
Orange 
28—Villanova........ 6 


6—Illinois.......... 
oe eee soa 
— Cornell 7 TULANE 
31—Colgate. .12 (Green Wave) 
20—Fordham...... Green and Sky Blue 
TEMPLE 0—Georgia Tech... ..28 


15—Memphis State. . . 13 
7—North Carolina... 7 


(Owls) 
Cherry and White 0—Mississippi St... .14 


9—Boston College 


13—Delaware........51| 7—Mississippi....... 34 
0—Bucknell. . ‘97 | O—Georgia......... 7 
19—Brown “14 |. O— Auburn) 27 
Q—Rutgers......... 25| O—Alabama........ 
27—Brandeis.. 2.1... 0 | ,6—Vanderbilt....... 0 
20—Scranton........ 0 | 18—L. 8, U.....3.... 14 
7—Boston Univ..... 19 
TENNESSEE TULSA 
(Volunteers) (Golden Hurricane) 


Blue, Crimson & Gold 


Or 
ance ane 14—Hardin-Simmons. a 


erm i State.. 7 


Py aR es Wes ouna ets 27 


7—Georgia Tene rie - 28 


13—Kentuck 
O—Vanderbilt. . .26 
TEXAS 
(Longhorns) 
anle and White UNION 
pS I Uae 6 (Dutchmen) 
$= Notre Dame..... 21 Garnet 
40—Washington St...14 | 14—Vermont........14 
7—Oklahoma....... 14 | 16—Ambherst........50 
7—Arkansas........- ‘0 Q—Rochester . sate OBE 26 
| fad ee A a 13.) 27—Bi Pee 
1 Pee die aiasaien eo 13 21—Hobart.........- 32 
7—Baylor.......... 13 | 34-—Williams........ 19 
35—T. C.U. 33—Haverford....... 19 
22—Texas A. & M....13 | 39—Hamilton........ 14 
TEXAS A. & M. u.c. 


(Bruins, icine) 
Blue and Gold 


6—Okla. A 67—San Diego Navy.. 0 
6—Georgia 32—Kansas.......... 7 
7—Houston 12—Maryland....... 7 
20—T. C. U 21—Washington...... 20 
7—Baylor. 72—Stanford......... 0 
7— Arkansas. . Eve 14 | 61—Oregon Geel Ba ears 0 
3—S. M. U.......22. 6 ia jer peg . 6 
19—Rice .. satis oo up 29 | 41—Oregon.......... a0 
13—Texas....:.....-- 22 | 34—So. California: 0 


UPSALA VIRGINIA WASHINGTON . & 4g 
(Vikin, (Cavaliers) 
Blue and Gray Orange and Blue and 
41—Norwich......... —Lehigh.......... 
27 Bri port G| 7 renn state 
'—Bridgeport....... '—Penn 
ae Se rAa ois TV 2I—V. M.D ea nee 
20—Kines ( eg Beales 30] O—Virginia Tech 
6—Scranto: 13 | 20—Army..... 
..19| 0—So Caroline “ - 
.. 0 | 14—No. Carolina. 2 
20 | 10—West Virginia.... 
(Bears) 
Red, Gola pet Black 
12—Susqu see Bie eile 0 VIRGINIA M. I. 
13—Drexel Tech.....41 (Cadets, Keydets) WASH. STATE IAM 
12—Haverford....... 0| Red, White and Yellow (Cougars) (Ephs, Ephmen) 
20—Swarthmore...... 20| 0—Davidson........ 19 Crimson and Gray i Ped 
ioe Se Oi ed 71 16—Geo. Wash......-. 14 | O—So. California....39| 9 Trinity.......... 
6—Moravian....... 47 | 19—Richmond....... 6 | 18—Coll. of Pacific... 0| 9 Rochester... 7! 
19—Brooklyn. College. 0 | O—Boston College. ..44 40 | 13 -Middlebury...... 
6—Juniata.......... 0—Virginia 21 27—Bowdoin 
we aH ‘st aie fie ape 
Be oe ee ee ee | O= Tana, ae Te ge tee ae 
aS Buea a Wht - > eto jamie 
jan Jose........ 
7—Wichita......... 32 14 AE ee 
6—New Mexico..:.. 0 
pee ee ete terse oe 
—Montana........ 
20—Colo. A. M.--.14| VIRGINIA TECH Wee 
1 Wy Smathie oung . 21 (Gobblers) WESLEYAN Cardinal and White 
7—Deav FR ee 35 Maroon and Orange (Cardinals) 52—-Marauette 
re he ae ana 19 | 30—No. Carolina St. .21 Cardinal Cod Black ¢—Michigan States ane 
La 32—Wake Forest Q | 14—Middlebury.. of 13 Hike een 
(Redskins, Utes) oe CINBOB hic ciara f-| | O—— SAREUS OA ee ore 20—Purdue:..c eee 
Cardinat ana White _ | '8—Wivginia. O— Worcester Tech. 9 | 1$—Ohlo State.......31 
rae OM «sae 90 54 | (Wm. & Mary O—Amherst... Bs 7—Iowa BP 
poeeth cone PaCS UAE) 20=Geo: nebute yd os So 
12—Brigham Young. - ye —Trintty 
20—Denver.........- gg | AO<-V. MM. ee eee 
14—Wyoming.......-: 
1g Golo A&M 122114 
—Colo. 5 
re Colorants 20 WAGNER WEST VIRGINIA (Cowboys) 
SE ae aa 20) Green and White Old Gold and Blu 6—Okla Ae Mee. 
a UO. wrk ‘ @: ue » fA. +s 
VANDERBILT oe eat ea ee is a ee b carnline 6 | 13—Kansas State... ..21 
Gold and Diack ae iter Erementar diver 
19—Baylor Se alc 25 1S einge Court:. «5 -. 26 40—-V M. Leow eeees 4 9—New Mexico..... 7 
—Alabama........ ee Pree: oe ttsburgh....... 4—Utah: ooo sy ramienenr 14 
7—Mississippi....... 22 | ,¢—Utsinus.......... 4 | 29—Fordham........ 9 | 21—Utah State... ... 12 
14—Georgia......... 16 | 13—Susquehanna. 0 | 20—Wm. & Mary. 6 34—Brigham-Young. 13 
18—Rice............ 34; ,0—Moravian........ 34 | 283—No. Carolina St. . 3 | 28—Tulsa....... Bee: 
7—Kentucky....... 19 | 14—Brooklyn Coll.... 0 | 14—Virginia......... ‘10 4o-=Arisons ie oeae 
O—Tulane.......... 6 
co peep he Bie aaihe’s a8 
—Tennessee....... 
VILLANOVA WAKE FOREST WICHITA YALE 
(Wildcats) (Demon Deacons) (Wheatshockers) (Elis; Bulldogs—un- 
6 vena White 98 | 14 ee and ne BE 60 oe rragettisary 7 wae officia 
spas TUBG oe © civies.s —Geo. WASD....... i—— KW mporia ate . 
0—Mississippi....... 52 0—Vireinia Tech. ...32 | 32—Utah State...... 7 97. Gomavetnte tee 
13—Florida State.....52 | 26—No. Carolina St. ..0 | 54—Drake..,.....-.. 6 | 26—Brown.......... 24 
0—Detroit.......:.. 20 | 13—Maryland....... :13 | 22—Okla. A. & M.:..13 | 13—Columbia...)1...-7 
7—Houston......... 28 | 7—North Carolina.,.14 | 14—Denver.......... 27 | 47—Cornell...... +. 128 
38—Kentucky....... 28 | 20—Clemson......... 32 | 9—Houston.. 7 |.13—Colgate....... 13 
6—Boston Univ... .28 0—Richmond.....:. 13 | 59—No. Dakota St... 0 | 13—Dartmouth cae 
0— Mississippi So....27 | 2i—-Duke........... 28 | 18—Cincinnati....... 0 | -7—Army> \eeee 48 
19—Vanderbiit......; 34 9—Wm. and Mary,..13 | 20—Detroit.........: 0 | 14—Princeton.......: 21 
41—Fordham,...)).! 19—So. Carolina... .. 20 | 38—TUlba tora ee oa 19 | 9—Harvard.........13 
All America Football Teams for 1954 
LOOK MAGAZINE 
na (Football Writers Association of America; composite double team) 

n OM MBSAgIOs kas aveek wien Navy | Guard Jim Sal Ci AS 
ene Max Boydaton SPs. sere aan lng rem a tect Kurt Barat Rant hee NS Ma ir natin 
OPE es oes 0 State enter Hal East 
Rad Frank MeDonald Miami | Back Alan rete a oe iskippt State 
enese William Brooks. Arkansas | Back Tommy Bell........... Army 

ackle Sid Fournet,.. Louisiana State | Back Howard Cassady. - Ohio State 
Tackle Darris McCord ennessee | Back Bob Davenport. PPL A, 
Tackle Art Walker... ....Michigan | Back Ralph Guglielmi Notre: Dae 
pare Gee OF aeaoapR ER aS os <oUe pack Paul Larson... . . California 
Bs dene ctl a Ee se wa B 
Guard Frank Mincevich....South Carolina Back Dicky Mice : ; 
‘COLLIER’ S 65TH ALL AMEMICA 
End Max Boydston Oklahoma | Center K 
Hog > 1a dex Boydston..-7 UFt Burris. oe Ra Oklahoma 
Tackle ee womacr. roranse gates ar mY | Quarterback Ralph Guglielmi... .... Notre Dame 
Tackle Sid Fournet..... 4 -Louisiana State Half Dick Moegle: 0s) Gvaca at vat Rice 
Guard Jim Salsbury. . -U. CG. L. A. | Half Howard Cassady....,.., Ohio State 
Guard Bud Brooks........ - Arkansas | Fullback Alan Ameche..........., Wisconsin 
UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATION 
End Max Boydston...... 
End Don Holle ee Stay tae Ree Contes Kurt Burris... 6c cs Oklahoma 
Tackle Jack Bllena..... 11.) 1 USOT Abbas Ralph Gusieial- a7 Notre Dame 
Tackle Sid Fournet.. 2... Louisiana State | Back Howard Cassady........ Ohio State 
Guard Calvin Jones: .-o5c00. 6c Iowa | Back Dick Moegle..........., Rice 
Guard Bud Brooks... 3... ee ees Arkansas | Back Alan Ameche............ Wisconsin 
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Records of Post Season Football Games 


Figures in parentheses ona games denote attendance. For Bowl evious 
below, see earlier editions of The Worl nian i ee 


Year (Pasadena, Calif.) 
ena, 

1930—Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14 
1931—Alabama 24, Washington State 0 
| SSgeaee thern California 21, trate 12 

1933—Southern California 35, Pitt 0 
1934 —Columbia 7, Stanford 6 
“eee 29, Stanford 13 

1936--Stanford 1, poe cade a Te 0 
$93)—Fittebureh 2 ashington 

1938—California iB Alabama 0 (90, 000) 
1939—Southern California 7, Duke 3 (91,000 
1940—Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 (92,200) 
4] Pier eed Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 de 500) 


1945—Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 ( 
1946—Alabama 34, ab uthers California 14 
1947—TIllinois 45, Oo: L. A. 14 (90,000) 


1952—Illinois 40, Stanford 7 (96,825 
1953—Southern California 7, Wisconsin 0 (100,000) 
1954—Michigan State 28, U.C.L.A. 20 (100,000) 


*The 1942 game was played in Durham, N. C, 


SUGAR eka hs 

(New Orleans, 
1944—-Georgia Tech 20, Tulsa cy aC) 000) 
1945—Duke 29, Alabama 26 (72, 
1946—Oklahoma Aggies 33, St. Mary’ 's 13 (75,000) 
1947—Georgia 20, North Carolina 10 (73,000) 
1948—Texas 27, Alabama 7 (72,000) 
1949—Oklahoma 14, North Carolina 6 (82,000) 
1950—Oklahoma 35, Louisiana eee te (82,470) 
1951—Kentucky 13, Oklahoma 7 (82, 
1952—Maryland 28, Tennessee 13 (82 000) 
1953—Georgia Tech 24, Mississippi 7 (82 
1954—Georgia Tech 42, West Virginia 19° on 000) 


ORANGE BOWL 
(Miami, Fla.) 
Leer ey State 19, Texas A. and M. 14 


1945—Tulsa 26, Georgia Tech 12 (30,000) 
1946—Miami (Fla.) 13, Holy Byes 6 (38,000) 
1947—Rice 8, Tennessee 0 (36,152) 
1948—Georgia Tech 20, Raaen: a (59,578) 
1949—Texas 41, Georgia 28 (60, 

1950—Santa Clara 21. Kentucky a (64,816) 
1951—Clemsen 15, Miami 14 (65,181 
1952—Georgia Tech 17, ae | 14 on 837) 
1953—Alabama 61, Syracuse 6 -(68,2 80) 
1954—Oklahoma 7, Maryland 0 (68,718) 


(EL Paso, Pex.) 
eee Texas” 17, New Mexico 0 
1945—soutiiwestern ae ee 0 (13. 33, oe) 


e000) 
18,000 


7 (i, ior 
ee 8) rn 37, er Southern 14 
2 COTTON BOWL 


Dallas, Tex.) 
1944—Texas 7, Randolph "Pield” 7 (15,000) 
1es5—Otlshoris A & M 34, Texas Christian 0 


(37,5 
1946—Texas 40, Missouri 27 (46,000) 
1947—Arkansas. 0 Louisiana, State 0 (38,000) 
1948—Southern Methodist 13, Penn State 13 


(47,000) 
1949—Southern Methodist 21, Or a 13. (69,000) 
1950—Rice 27, North Carolina 13 (75,347) 
1951—Tennessee 20, Texas 14 (75 303} 
1952—Kentucky 20, Texas Christian T (5, ie 
1953—Texas 16, Tennessee 0 ("75, 
1954—Rice 28, ‘Alabama 6 (75,504 


oe AND GRAY NORE S SOUre? 


;600 
1951—South 20, North 14 (33, ony 
1952—South 28, North 7 (22,000 
1953—South 40, North 20 (18,500) 
EAST-WEST (SHRINE GAME) 
San Francisco) 
1944—East 13, West 13 Cai 


13, East 9 163-000) 
1948—East 40, West 9 (60, 

194 . 1—East 14, West 1 2 (59,000) 
1949, Dec. 31—East 28, West 6 ( rads 
1950, Dec. sors wree 16, East 7 (62,000 
1951, Dec. 29—East 15, West 14 (60,000) 
1952, Dec. 2 -Fast 21, West 20 (62,000) 
1954—Jan. 2—West 31, East 7 (62,000) 


OTHER 1953 POST SEASON GAMES 


Refrigerator Bowl—Sam Houston State 14, Col- 
lege of Idaho 12. Orange Blossom Bowi—Prairie 
View (Texas) 33, Florida A.&M. 27. Iodine Bowl— 
Allen 33, Paul Quinn 6. Shrine North-South All- 
Stars, Miami Fla.—South 20, North 0. Rice Bowl, 
Tokyo, Japan—Camp Fisher. 19, Nagoya AFB 13. 
Gator Bowl, Jacksonville, Fla. ‘Texas Tech 35, 
Auburn 13. Salad Bowl, Phoenix, Ariz.—Fort Ord 


67, Great Lakes Naval 12. Tangerine Bowl, Or- 
lando, Fla.—Arkansas State 7, East Texas State 7. 
Cigar Bowl, Tampa, Fla.—Missouri Valley 12, 
La Crosse (Wis.) 12, Prairie View Bowl, Houston, 
Texas—Prairie View A.&M. 33, Texas Southern 
Univ. 8. Senior Bowl, Mobile, Ala., Jan. 9, 1954— 
North 20, South 14. 


Walking, Cross-Country Runs and Marathons in 1954 


Event Distance 
AAW U. walk. :...... 10 kilometers. 


58th Boston Marathon bias are 385 yds... 
Boardwalk mile..... 


A. A. U, Marathon.. 


26 mi. 385 yds.. 


Winner 
. |e Laskau, 92nd St. 
Y.M. H. A. 


Veikko Karvonen, Finland. . 
Mal Whitfield 


Ted Corbitt, N. Y. Pioneer 
Club 


Time Site Date 
49:37.6 |StatenIsland, |Apr. 18 
N. ¥ 


.|2:20:39 |Boston, Mass... . Apr. 18 
icrithetivilarsia eters 4:06.8 eoeeee City, May 2 


2:46:13.9| Yonkers, N. Y..|May 16 


PA WALK ics. sts 40 kilometers...|John M. Deni, Pittsburgh, Pa./4:17:10 |Cincinnati, Ohio.|May 16 
A. AU. Walk. ..... 35 kilometers... ee Bipgran: Finnish American|3:28:41 |Pittsburgh, Pa...|June 13 
AAS U. Run... 2. 25 kilometers. . .|Nick Costes, Farrell, Pa...... 1:22:38.2|Pittsburgh, Pa. .|/July 5 
ADSASU, RUNG .c%. 20 kilometers. ..|John A. Kelley, unattached. . .|1:06:37.0|Needham, Mass. July 5 
PAS AG Walks... sce 50 kilometers, ...|Leo Sjogren, Finnish-A merican|4:43:44.0 Baltimore, Md. .|Sept. 19 
A. A. U. Walk...... 15 kilometers... Henry 1 Laskau, 92nd St. 1:15:04.1|/Brooklyn, N, Y.|Sept. 26 
A. A. U. Walk...... 30 Kilometers... . Leo Sjogren, Finnish-American|2:58:02.0 Atlantic City, |Oct. 3 

Walk eies% 20 kilometers... Henry J Laskau, 92nd St. 1:52:34.0|Providence, R. I.|Oct. 12 


rer 
> 


CU aes poe pure cir 


John Allen, Buffalo, N. Y 


alo, N. Y.../Oct. 31 


Western Conf. x-cty .|4 miles. . 


; Sieh 


A. U. 
Heptagonal x-cty.. 
. U. Run 


: ean S Ross, Woodbury, 


4-A xety....... 


itenatic .|John Rosenbaum, Cornell . ; ; 


...|Jim Lambert, Indiana...... 
GTO Fo else «3 George Terry, Boston Univ.... 


Buff 
5:48.4 |New York, N. Y. 
"11:37:18.0 piends City, 


19:59.6 |New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


24 :36.4 


818 , Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Horse Racing Records 


in minutes and seconds. Dollars means the winner’s share of the purse. A mile is 
5,280 feet, Tet ton yaxds: A furlong is one-eighth of 2 mile, or 660 feet, or 220 yards; + sign = 70 yards. 


Belmont Park’ =~ 


STAKES (3 YR. OLDS, COLTS AND FILLIES) 
DONE raenenrnied 1867. Distance 132 miles) 


1895*./|Belmar (119 48 
1896*. prantings ae: 60,910 
1897. .|Scottish Chieftain (115)... .]2.32 1-4) 3,550//1928../Vito (120)...... ween ae uae 
1898. .|Bowling Brook (1 br 
1899. .|Jean Bereaud (122)... ead 
1900. .|Ildrim (126 pagent 
1901. .| Commando 138) eae oe 
1902. .|M an ee 
1903. .|Africander (126) rr 
1904*. |Delhi (126)... 35,480 
1905*.|Tanya (121) 29,800 
.|Burgomaster (126) an 
1907. .|Peter Pan (126) ee 
908. .|Colin (126)..... "020 
909. .|Joe Madden (126 pee 
1913. |Prings ee “(109)" 11/2418 $'495||1942. -|Shut Out (126) 39720 
ae ce ene - 8 ah ; 
1914, .|Luke McLuke (126 2.20 3,025|/1943. .|Count Fleet (126) 340 
foe The Finn (126) 000 


7/2218 2-5] 1,825/|1944. .|Boun Home (126). .°.! 
2:22 4,100 126) 


1 Grey (126) 

1923. .|Zev (126)... . Sap 38,000//1952 Bs 
1924. .|Mad Play (126)........... 2.18 4-5] 42,880]|1953..|Native Dancer (126)...... 
1925. .|American Flag (126)...... 12.16 4-5] 38,500||1954. .|High Gun (126) .......... 


RU) EN SE ORI SS ald al hated a te ba Neale waht EL A a 

*Run at Jerome Park prior to 1890; Morris Park, 1890-1905. Distance 15g miles prior to 1874; 142 
miles, 1874-1889; 144 miles, 1890-1892; 14g miles, 1893-1894; 114 miles, 1895; 13g miles, 1896-1925; in- 
creased to 142 miles, 1926. Run at 114 miles, 1904 and 1905. Not run in 1911 and 1912. 


SUBURBAN HANDICAP (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 
(Inaugurated 1884. Distance 10 furlongs) 


Year Winner, age, weight Time |Dollars|| Year Winner, age, weight Time |Dollars 
1893. .|Lowlander (5) (105) 2.06 3-5| 17,750)|1926..|Crusader (3) (104). . 
BO po (4) 21 $0 “S Crusader & ) 


% an 127). 
1895. .|Lazzarone (4) (1 8) 2.07 4-5| 4,730]|1928. .|Dolan (4) (los). 
1896... Henry of Navarre (5) (129) .|2.07 5,850||1929. :|Bateau (4) (112)... ..|2.03 2-5] 14,100 
1897. rush (4) (123)....... 2.07 1-5| 5,850||1930..|Petee Wrack (5) (122).. |. |2.67 2-5] 11,850 
1898. .|Tillo (4) (119).....002000. 2:08 1-5| 6,800]/1931. .|Mokatam (4 0 
1899. .|Imp ( eet one aes « 2:08 2-5| 6,800]|1932 
Kinley Mack (4) (125)... ..|2.06 6,800}|1933 
1901. .|Alcedo (4) (112).........: 2.05 3-5] 7,800/|1934 
1902. .|Gold Hee! @) ADA) eee 2.05 1-5| _7/800)|1935 
1908. .|Africander ( ») ¢ 10) eee 2:10 2-5] 16,490]|1936 
1904, .|Hermis (5) (127).........- 2.05 16,800||1937 
1905. .|Beldame (4) (123)... : :|2:05 2-5| 16,860||1938 
1906. .|Go Between ( . (116) .|2.05 1-5) 16,800)|1939 
1907. .|Nealon qu Pencat :|2:06 2-5] 16,800||1940 
1908. ( :|2.03 19,750]|1941 
1909. + 1/2203 2-5] — 3'850!|1942 
1910 2.04 2-5| 4'800/|1943. 
1913. iz 3) 1944. | 
1915. 2.05 2-5] 3;925/|1945.. 
1916. 2: 3,450||1946. 
1917 2:05 1-5] 4,900}11947 
1918 5,850|/1948 
ee 203 48] G30 1242 Gotan 
20. 09 3- i 1950. .|Loser Weeper (5) (115) 2.02 41,000 
1921. ( 2.02 1-5} 8,100/!1951. | |Busanda (4) (102 AND: y 
1922. ||Capt. Alcock (5) (108 05 2-5| 8'200 “8 ) (102)... ++|2.02 3-5) 42,100 
1983, (Grey Pastis ast te 7'800||1952..|One Hitter (6) (112)...... 2.02 41,900 
1924, .|Mad Hatter (8) (12 2/03 3-5| 9/150|/1953..|Tom Fool (4) (128)........ 2.00 3-5| 40,400 
1925. .|Sting (4) (122) 11,300]|1954. .|Straight Face (4) (118). ...|2.03 1-5] 44,400 ~ 
The race was not run in 1911, 1912 and 1914, 
LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) WITHERS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dolli’rs 
13 {2.43 3-5) 20,150}]/Polynesian (126)....... --{ 8 11.39 4- 
13 |2.43 3-5] 18,300||Hampden dao. isabel 8 136s E 20390 
13 |2.42 4-5| 19,050||Faultless (126)..........; 1.38 1-5] 20;950 
13 |2.44 1-5| 20,400||Vulcan’s Forge (126)... | _: 8 |1.37 2-5] 20/100 
13 |2.42 3-5] 15, Olymplai(126)in ans eee 1.36 4-5] 215150 
13 |2.42 3-5| 15,600||Hill Prince (126)... 1.1.1! 8 1.35 4-5] 20/700 
13 |2.43 2-5} 15,700||Battlefield (126).....1.17: 8 1.35 4-5| 20/600 
13 |2.42 20,000||Armageddon (126)........ 8 |1.3 22,000 
13 |2.43 2-5| 20,150||Native Dancer (126)... __. 8 1.36 1-5] 23.050 
.\ 13 |2.44 3-5! 18;900!|Jet Action (126).........! 8 11.36 3-5] 26/250 
P (3 YR. AND UP) FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
eee NDE) EUTURITY “STAKES (6 YR OLDS) eae 
Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time-|Doll’re 
1945)Devil Diver (6) (129)...... 8 |1.36 2-5] 18,350 - 
1946|Gallorette (4) tS65 eee 8 11.37 22/0 abs Gi ris is 33°350 
1947|Stymie (8) (12a ae, cone pe 8 |1.37 2-5] 21; 6341.15 4-5] 787430 
1948|Stymie (7) (126)... 02127: 8 |1.36 4-5] 21°200 634|1.14 3-5] 887410 
1949|Loser Weeper (4) (105).....] 8 11.36 2-5 21,40 634|1.15 3-5| 87; 
1950)/Greek Ship (8) (106)......: 8 |1.36 3-5| 22°450 6341.15 2-5] 81715 
1951|Casemate (4) (115). 2/212: 8 |1.35 2-5} 26,000 ) 6411.17 1-5] 86;710 
1952 Mameluke (4) (112)_.... 2! 8 |1.36 2-5] 25,200||Native Dancer (122)...... 634|1.14 2-5] 82/845 
1953|Tom Fool (4) (130)........ 8 |1.35 4-5| 25,800||Porterhouse (122)... ... 634/1.16 92/8 
1954|Native Dancer (4) (130)....1 8 |1.35_1-5) 28/300||Nashua (122).........222| 634|1:15 3-5] 88°01 


7 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


819 


Belmont Park (Cont'd) 


COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YR. FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, weight 


B945 Bipis (121). oe ee. se oe a 


|Fur. _Time | Doll’rs 


JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Winner, age, weight 


Pot o’ Luck 8 CUA Ese 


) 11 2.18 2-5 18 2-5} 15,215 16 |3.27 2-5; 18,335 
1946 Hypnotic jr Dae ta ie hein 18 4 21,180||Pavot (4) (124). 0.000222! 16 |3.22 3-5) +250 
1947| Harmonica, if aD ie Sore 48/200||Phalanx (3) (117)....... 2: 16 |3.21 3-5) 17,850 
1948 |Seattered (121)............ 43,700]|Citation (3) (117)......... 16 |3.21 3-5 ,000 
1949 OS Walia ere oe a as 48,7 onder (3) (117)..... -| 16 |3.22 4-5) :300 
1 ext Move (121).......... 44, att ce (3) Nate -.+++-{ 16 (3.23 2-5 ,000 
BOGI How (121). 0 cca. a sew nc 5 46,800||Coun oint (3) (117) 16 |3.21 3-5} 35,600 
1952| Real Delight (121). 45,100/|One Count (3) (117)...... 16 |3.24 1-5} 52,100 
1953/Grecian Queen (an... 45,500)| Level Lea (3) Cy cma «| 16 13.27 100 
1954/Cherokee Rose (121). ,900!|High Gun (3) (119)....... 16 13.25 4-5! 55,150 


MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


R ¥r Winner, weight Fur. Time |Doll’rs| Winner, weight = Time |Doll’rs 
1945 Beaugay (123). ........... 1.09 2-5; 23,500;/They Say (113).. 5 10.59 2-5] 4,860 
First Fligh ht ras. 1.08 3-5] 35,535 Eternal War 122) 5 10.57 3<5{ 11,215 
ieay 7\Inheritance (115)..... 1.10 1-5) 35,060||My Request (117). 5 |0.57 3-5} 12,100 
1948|Myrtle Charm (119) 1,10 3-5} 37,805||Marabout (113) 5 10.59 1-5} 10,275 
1949|Bed o’ Roses (119) 1.11 1-5} 40,210||/Ferd (122)............... 5 10.57 4-5) 11,125 
1950) Atalanta (119)............ 1.12 ,690!| Liberty Rab (122)...... «| 5 10.57 2-5] 11, 
1951/Rose Jet (119)............ 1.11 1-5} 44,830||Primate (122)............ 5 |0.57 1-5) 11,550 
1952/Is Proud (119)............ 1.09 2-5) 40,960]|Fort Salonga (122)....... 5 |0.58 2-5] 13,075 
1953|Evening Out Si 1,10 2-5} 41,345||Catspaw 4) led REST oc 5 |0.57 1-5) 11,750 
1954|High Voltage (119) 1.10 49,330:|Nashua (117)............ 58 12,150 


BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP) 


GRAND NAT’L STEEPLE. (4 YR. AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur,| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur. Time |Doll’rs 


Pt (6) (137).. 20 (4.48 4-5) 6,690|| Mercator AS dens tied Totes tie re 15,005 

a Road (7) (156) 20 |4.49 4-5] 13,750||Elkridge pits 24 15.48 4-5 425 

B47| Adaptable (0) wey l= 20 |4.52 1-5} 13,250 Adaptabieyy q 7). 24 {5.41 3-5) 29,775 

1948 Troi 142). 20_|4.47 1-5] 13, merican (6) (144, 24 15.50 22,355 

1949 Trough Hill 9 153) . 20 |4.52 1-5) 10,425 fis Boots wa) Ya 1); 24 |5.48 3-5 ,550 

1950| Oedipus RADY, exist 3.< lots 20 |4.46 11,025) |'Trough ist fC 56150). eeneiate 24 |5.42 2-5) 16,450 

1951|Oedipus oe BOE) ae s-cians 20 |4.45 1,675||Oedipus (5) (165)......... 24 |5.50 1-5] 16,750 

- 1952 Jan (C3 6 75) eee es 20 |4.21 2-5; 12,100/|Sea Legs (6) 130) Bn ee (24 |5.44 19,550 

1953/The Mast (6) (157)........ 20 |4.46 3-5) 12,350]|His Boots of (VAL Ke oye 24 |5.45 1-5! 20,350 
1954 Nest (Coe 6 hema aes Je 20 14.39 4-51 12,250)|Shipboard (4) (152)....... 24 15.42 H 


CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS)- 


FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1945|Marine Victory (116) 1.39 1-5) 15,665/|Beaugay (114 414/0.51 4-5} 4,425 
1946|Donor (116) 1.37 2-5| 20, First Flight Gioy. Se 4410.51 "850 
1947|Vulcan’s io (110) 1.36 3-5} 31,700||Caltha (119)........ 416/0.53 1-5] 11,475 
1948|Capot (110)...... 1.37 1-5] 24,300|;Fond Embrace a) 41510.53 4-5 ,300 
1949|Theory (133). 1.37 23,150||Rare Perfume (110) 414|0.51 2-5] 10,275 
1950) Uncle 2 Miltie 1.36 3-5} 24,050)/|Remove (110)..... 41410.52 3-5] 10,925 
1951) Armageddon 1.38 1-5] 24,050||Cigar Maid (110).. Mie, 0,52 11,375 
1952|Laffango (122) 1.38 25,600||Countess Jane (119). 446|0.52 1-5) 11,025 
1953| Fisherman cr) otitis soa RES 8 |1.38 3-5] 25,700||Evening Out (114)........ 48 0.52 10,975» 
1954/Flying Fury (122)......... 8 {1.37 4-51 24,700]|Sofarsogood (114)........ 44410.51 1-5} 11,950 
JEROME HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur. Time |Doll’ | Winner, age, weight (|Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
ee 1.37 1-5 aS on Apache (6) (129)......... 6 71.11 10,995 
8 - 1.37 Polynesian “ Pe Sa 6 1.13 11,650 
8 11.37 2-5 31550 Buzfuz (5) (12 6 j1.11 17,900 
8 |1.36 21,450]|Rippey (5) 6 |1.09 3-5 650 
8 {1.36 4-5) 17,400}|Rippey (6) 129) 6 , |1.09 2-5} 16,850 
8 {1.35 4-5] 17,150)|Piet (5) ( 6 ~ }1.10 3-5) 17,250 
8 |1.36 1-5} 17,650|| Hyphasis (4) (110) 6 |1.09 2-5) 17,650 
8 41.37 17,000|)Dark Peter aa (108 6 |1.09 1-5} 16,150 
8 11.37 18,800||Tuscany (5) (122) 6 {1.10 | 21,450 
8 11.35 4-51 18,000||White Skies (5) (132).....1 6 11.09 1-5! 21/600 


Empire City 


WESTCHESTER HDCP (3-YR. OLDS AND UP) 


EMPIRE CITY HDCP (3-YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight 


Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur | Time |Doll’rs Fur.| Time |Dolir’s 
aN 124 934 /1.58 23,515) |Stir Up (120). ........... 914/1.56 1-5] 38,580 
Dlg Gin. 932 (1.56 4-5| 38°765||Gallorette (116) 1.202. 934|1.56 4-5| 39560 
946/1.56 2-5 ,600||Bonnie Beryl (113)....... 916/1.56 4-5 400 
924/1.59 1-5 ,700}|Phalanx (126) ............ 946|1.57 4-5] 38,500 
1.57 4-5] 39,600/|Miss peg ars aie Base Henares 94611.57 2-5] 39,700 
1.56 4-5| 20,200/|Palestinian (125)......... 944]1.57 1-5] 38,000 
1.57 1-5) 25,100}; All At Once (103) Seta a pyonega os2 1,59 22,750 
1,49 1-5 ,100];Counterpoint (130)....... 934/1.58 3-5) 41,5 
1.50 1-5} 38,350]|Tom Fool (128).......... 914 |1.58 37,650 
1.49 3-5) 38,150||Find (126)............... 934/1.58 40,450 
1954|(Not run) (Not run) 
BUTLER HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND UP) GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 

Yr.; Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur. _Time Doll’rs 
1944)First Fiddle (5) (126)...... 914|1.56 cata | ae ee) al mre eS ; 
1945 Stymie (4) ou Weneie. a Ni ee ae Bare Banas DOR Ore OO CORT GE. z 
ipa? eee Bc 9g Hti56 3-8 36,700||Stymie (6) (126) . 13 |2.42 3-5] 73,000 
1948!Donor (4) (117)........... 946 /1.58 58,850) Citation @) (119) « 13 |2.42 4-5) 75,600 
1949 ou (5) (112 914/1.57 1-5 ;300}|Adile (3) (117)...... 13 |2.45 £37,800 
1950|Loser Weeper (5) (118) 944 /1.55 40,700|/Greek Ship {33 (119). «| 13 {2.43 ak eA 
1951 On it Capitol (4) (108). 914|1.56 4-5] -42,600|/Counterpoint (3) ae: ..s| 13 12.42 4-. x 
1952|/Marcador (3) (110). 914/1.56 38,100}|One Count (3) (119)...... 13 |2.44 52, ees 
1953 jet Bien (4) (109) ; 9%4/|1.57 4-5) 40,800}|/Crafty Admiral ay (126)..| 13 |2.43 3-5) 53,55 


19541(Not run) 


(Not run) 


Saratoga 


HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 ¥R. OLDS) 


3 Winner, weighty = Time —— Winner, weight 
1945;Star Pilot-(112)........... 614'1.16 3-5| 55,195)|Adonis (110)............- 
1308 Bite Bord aH 22} Secagcode 44 |1.17 46,450|| Natchez (124)...... Katee 

947|Relic (114)... 0... eee eee 614/1.17 2-5 2 Young Peter 
1948 oe Peter Seen Svoraataie He : | riliiealt eee Ace 2° 1 
|Middleground (114)....... ls ,050|| Arise (108). .... 
Bore olny An ee ae 1-5 pecrenlia Lights “Up a 
192! Native ee eae -18 4-5| 51,450 one Count (126) . 
1953|Artismo (1 Bie 58,900|| Native eee pr (126). aatesae 
1954|Nashua (122). ,050||Fisherman (120).......... 


SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 YR. oLDs) 


ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


Yr. Winner, weight _|Fur. Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time re rs 
1945/Mist 0’ Gold (122)......... 6 “6 |1.10 3-5 6,435 10 {2.03 2-5/ 21,015 
1946 Grand " aoiral Ch (E22) erates 6 |1.13 2-5} 6,500 tic is) 10 |2.04 1-5] 18,250 
1947|Better Self (122).......... 6 {1.12 4-5) 14,250 10 |2.05 17,975 
1948|Blue Peter (122).......... 6 |1.a3 10,500 liance (112) 10 |2. 16,900 
1949)More Sun (122)........... 6 |1.13 4-5) 12,750 ) 10 |2.04 17,000 
1950|Battlefield (122) ...... 6 {1.11 1-5] 11,500 da, (108) 10 |2.04 2-5) 15,850 
1951/Cousin (122)........ 6 |1.12 13,000}| Kiss 10 |2.05 3-5} 15,250 
eee ee gee ES] Ie ee 18 (ge | incon 
orterhouse (122)..... - - - - 5 
1954|Royal Coinage (122). . 6 1.12 1-5) 15,000 9 12.66 0,550 


U. S. HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight |Fur. Time |Doli’rs 
1945/Air Hero (117)............ 6 |1.10 2-5; 18,015}/|M AE ADE an ae ne viece 6 /}1.11 4-5 
1946/T Will (1 tos) ae EBD 6 |1.13 14,275||Blue ge G10) 5 aoesns 6 11.09 3-. 
1947|My Request (122)......... 6 {1.11 3-5| 15,375||My PR ee (125) 02s cae | 6 |1.12 
1948|The Admiral ed Ane aeso 6 {1.13 4-5! 14,400}|Magic Words (109)....... 6 {1.11 4-5 
1949|More Sun (118)........... 6 |1.12 14,500||Suleiman (114)........ 6 (1.12 3-5 
1950) Northern Sy ert sits). AA on 6 {1.13 14,275||Battle Morn eax GS. ise 
1951\Jet Master (12 6 {1.12 1-5] 16,225||Tom Fool (122). 6 {1.11 4-5 
1952/Tahitian King a9 6 {1.12 4-5 ay ose Native Wie (26 6 |1.11 1-5 
1953) Wise Pop (115)........... 6 |1.12 4-5! 19,075}|Artismo (122 -| 6 J1.12 2-5 
1954|Summer Tan (122)........ 6 |1.12 3-5] 18°700||Nashua 33) -| 6. [1.12 2-5} 


SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


Yr. l Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1945|Sopranist (110)........... 6 |1.09 1-5] 16,670 
1946|Pipette (119)............. 6 {1.11 16,875 
1947|Bellesoeur (113)........... 6 {2.11 3-5| 15,025 
1948|Myrtle Charm a BSc ir 6 {1.11 3-5) 15,075 
14949|Sunday Evening (111)..... 6 {1.11 2-5) 14,100 
1950) Atalanta (115)............ 6 {1.13 14,950 
1951)Blue Case (119)........... 6 |1.13 1-5) 15,575 
1952|Flirtatious (119). . 6 {1.13 1-5) 15,775 
1953|Evening Out (123). 6 1.13 3-5)41,050 
1954|Gandharva (111).. 6 {1,12 4-5! 44,650 

Aqued 


DWYER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 


SARATOGA CUP G YR. AND UP) 


Winner, age, weight (|Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
Stymie (4) (126)......... | 14 |2.58 18,645 
Stymie (5) (126).......,.. ' 14 | Walk over 5,975 
Talon (5) (126 -| 14 |2.58 2-5 12/300 

now Goose (4) (121)..... 14 |2.57 4-5} 11,000 
Doubtless II (5) (126).. 14 |2.57 2-5] 11,650 
Cochise (4) (126)......... 14 |2.57 3-5 ,900 
Busanda (4) (121)........ 14 |2.59 10,955 
Busanda _ oe ite ae ee 14 |2.59 4-5) 11,325 
Alerted (5) (126)..... 14 |3.01 1-5] 10,87, 
Great Benue (5) (126) . 14 |3.02 2-5| 11,07: 


uct 
BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YRS. AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs | Winner, age, weight ae Time /|Doll’rs 
1945] Wildlife (116)... 2.05 1-5/ 38,835||Stymie (4) (116).......... 0 }2.02 1-5 39,120 
1946) Assault (126). . 2.06 4-5 40/760 Gallorette (4) yl) 19 2.05 41,100 
1947|)Phalanx (126). . 10 {2.05 4-5) 40,800||Assault (4) (133 10 |2.03 3-5} 38,100 
1948|My Request (1 10 |2,02 39,2 Conniver (4)...... 10 |2.05 4-5 300 
1949|Shackleton (111).. 10 |2.07 4-5) 38,200||/Assault (6) (122). 10 |2.02 4-5] 40,600 
1950/Greek Song (116).......... 10 |2.03 27,400||My Request S) @ 19).. 10 |2.03 41,000 
1951|Battlefleld (121)........... 10 |2.04 2-5 ;800}|Palestinian (5) (122)...... 10 {2.03 2-5) 39,000 
1952|Blue Man (126)........... 10 |2.01 4-5) 39,300||Crafty Admiral Ry (116) 10 |2.01 4-5) 41,700 
1953) Native Dancer (126)....... 10 |2.05 1-5| 38,100|/Tom Fool (ISB) eos dea 10 |2,.04 2-5) 37,900 
1954\High Gun (126)........... 10 |2.05 ,300||Invigorator (4) (114)...... 10 |2.03 40,500 
GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur. Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1945/Mist 0’ Gold (112) 1.124-5| 8,495)|Degage (112)............ 1.05 7,350 
1946|I Will (114)...... 1.13 1-5| 9,825||Jet Pilot (122). .1..21..7. 544|1.06 4-5) 9,375 
1947|Star Bout tra) 1.11 16}575!|Inseparable (114) 514/1.05 17,125 
1948|Prince Quest (113), 1.12 2-5) 17,325||The Admiral (108) 5146/1.05 17,250 
1949| Navy Chief (118) . 1.11 4-5) 11,850||Fox Time (114) . 546/1.07 4- ,000 
1950|Silver Wings(117)).. 1.10 4-5) 12,700 pe ees 514|1.05 9,625 
1951/Cousin (118).......... 1.13 13,025||Pintor (11 514/1.05 2-5) 8,450 
ee gE ee ee ee 
953/Fisherman (114)........... e - ; unch 44|1.05 3-5] 10,30 
1954|Royal Coinage iiy. 6 11.12 1-5 13325) (eteee Down Aa3y 2: Ving Enea Bt 1.05 4-5 309 
Narragansett Park 


Yr. 


Winner, age, weight __|Fur-| Time |Doll’rs 


—_——_—— | —— -__ 


1945 Spangled Game (4) (11 y - 

1946|Helioptic (4) (11 iy sont | 3% as a8 ou75 
1947|Spangled Game 2. (6 di3 814/1.44 2-5] 8975 
1948 Misleader ( Glo 834|1.44 1-5] 13,400 

oaltown 
1984 tee not (5) (116 falhas Cee 
stract (5) (116)........ 844/1.45 2-5 

1952|Larry Ellis (4) (iy os 1.43 ra 6080 
1953|Blue Dare (4) (112)....... | 814|1.46 7,775 
1954|Futuresque (7) (106)....... 8411.47 5,500) 


ROGER WILLIAMS HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL (3 YRS. AND UP) 


Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
Westminster 3 Ee 91%) 1.58 20,400 
Lucky Draw (5) (123). 944) 1.54 3-5) 27,950 
(Not run 
Donor (4) ae syoleustenate the 94) 1.57 2-5] 20,750 
Donor (5); (US) ite ones 914| 1.56 2-5| 19.400 
DeLuxe (4) (110)...... es 1.57 3-5) 20,550 

l of Fame (3) iP eee 9 1.56 4-5) 18,959 
General Staff (4) (111), 944| 1.56 2-5] 19.450 
Sailed Away (4) (112). 914| 1.56 3-5) 22,350 
Soeial Outcast (4) (1295: ‘ai 914| 1.58 29,100 


es es | 
7 " 
“| 
7 
" 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 821 
Jamaica 
YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
5 Xr Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rsj __ Winner, age, weight {|Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
Yous i Se «| 5 10.59 4-5; 6,525 ‘Alex —. (4) ono tee raie 844/1.45 2-5) 7,375 
oaelmternal War 2 0:99.35] 10150 Bishting Step (4) (133),...| Siltas oo] agree 
lode Nearway (1 5 |0.59 4-5] 14'500||Coincidence ® G 5). 2.25] 814] 1.44 15; 

EB .| 5 |1.00 2-5] 14;375||Knockdown 3 118): 814/1.46 20,750 
1949 sgt ( LU 5 1.98 oe 10,375 My Request (4) (126).....| 814]1.44 4-5] 16,700 
1950 1 Battleacia ADD sees 5 0.59 4-5) 97350 Lrise (4) (116)........... 814/1.43 4-5! 17,200 
1951|Primate (117)....... eS tie c 5 10.59 10;700||Aotowhite (4) (116)....... 814|1.44 1-5| 20,750 
1952|Native Dancer (117)...... 5 |0.59 2-5| 11,325 Ls tig Valor (4) C36). ..| 844|1.44 3-5] 18,950 
1953/Revolt (122)..............- 5 10.59 | 10,975||First Glance (6) (118)..... 814|1.44 20, 

4/Summer Tan (117)........ 5 10.59 2-5| 10,025/|Find ar C121) Foie nackets 8411.44 21,250 


*Bank Account won, but was disqualified. 
Run in two divisions in 1950. 


WOOD MEMORIAL (3 YR. OLDS) GREY LAG HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


goa} { Stir Un, 1268) | 36) $4 146 128] 30:923||wirst Fiddle (5) (119)... 9 1.49 3-5] 12,325 
1945 | Jeep 020), (26: aie 145 anf 13 4c Stymie (5) (121)..........| 9 [1.49 4-5] 10,640 
1946 ee (126). . : 4% fae He eee Stymie (5) (127).......... 9 |1.49 3-5] 24,750 
1947 Ae: Wii C1s6> 83148 ¢ | St'eas||Assault (4) (128)......... 9 |1.49 4-5| 32,325 
1948|My Reaqu 814|1.46 1-5| 34,6) Not ey 
1949) Olympia gee 844/1.45 31,850}| (Not run 
1950| Fil Prince (1 8144/1.43 3-5) 34,500 beeen (3) (103)....... 814/1.44 2-5) 20,350 
1951!Repetoire (126) 844|1.44 2-5] 35,250)|Cochise (5) (122)......... 9 11.50 19, on 
1952|M ae 9 . 11.52 2-5] 45,200||/Tom Fool (3) (119)....... 9 |1.49 2-5 
1983 Native 126) 9 {1.50 3-5) 87,000||Find (8) (115)........... 9 /|1.50 1-5 42°70 
1954/Correlation (126).......... 1.50 86,000 
Run in two divisions in 1944, 1945, 1947. 
Hialeah Park 
FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) WIDENER HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
S ae Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1944 Stir Up Bee) Diditis dee eiecnciate 9 |1.52 2-5) 14,825/|Four Freedoms (4)(10914).} 10 /2.04 3-5; 29,350 
1945 oie (Not Boy. 
1946 pena? View (118) ...050:-6) 9 {1.52 29,600}| Armed f ) 138 Ppagatetsiere shane 10 |2.02 2-5) 45,700 
1947|Faultiess (118)............ 9 {1.49 3-5} 49,500}/Armed (6) (129).......... 10 |2.01 3-5} 43,900 
1948} Citation (126)............. 9 |1.48 4-5) 43,500||El Mono (4 eee Reb had were 2.01 43,800 
1949)Olympia (126)............ 9 1.48 4-5) 48,500||Coaltown (4) (123)....... 10 {2.02 42,300 
1950 a aoate (126). : Deer an 9 |1.48 1-5) 44,800||/Royal Governor ro” (118)..] 10 |2.06 43,000 
MODAL Vildie (P17). oo. ec ee 9 {1.51 1-5) 50,000 pimglow 4) ALI16)5 atone 10 |2.02 4-5) 54,100 
1952| { Bee an ity .:| 8 lise | 47430||Spartan Valor (4)(119)...| 10 |2.02 1-5] 51,300 
1953. eneens Face (122)........ 9 11.49 2-5 116, 400}/Oil Capitol (6) (114)...... 10 |2.02.4-5| 93,200 
1954|Turn-To (122)...........- 9 /|1.49 2-5] 96,400}|Landlocked (4) (116)...... 10 12.03 1-51102,200 
Flamingo run in two divisions in 1952. 
Suffolk Downs 
MASSACHUSETTS HDCP. (3 YRS. AND UP) YANKEE HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
Fiddle (6) (121)......| 9 |1.49 2-5] 42,750}|Sea Swallow (113)........ 914 /)1.56 4-5) 25,675 
1945 Pavot (4) a s pe 4 B Sgiete are 9 |1.49 4-5) 47,750||Cable (109).............. 944|1.57 3-5] 23,475 
7\Stymie (6) 128) Cari to 9 {1.50 41,150||Donor (116)....... ~ «|. 936/1.58 5, 
1948|Beauchef (5) (115)..... 10 {2.02 3-5) 47,250 Better elf (122). .{10 12.05 3-5) 42, 
1949/First Nighter (4) (104) 10. |2.04 3-5| 39,350||Going Away (106 -|10 12.04 2-5) 26,025 
1950|Cochise (4) (120). 10 |2.01 4-5] 21,400||Crown Me (107). .|10 |2.05 1-5) 11,475 
1951/One Hitter §& (113); 10 |2,02 1-5) 22,000||Out Point (108). (10 |2.04 450 
1952/To Market (4) (410) 10 |2.01 2-5| 32,600||Blue Man (126). ../10 12.02 1-5] 38,950 
1953|Royal Vale (5) G25). 10 2.02 1-5| 43,300||Better Goods 116) Seer se 9 |1.51 24,050 
1954|Wise Margin (4) (1 1) aes 2.01 3-5| 43,100;|Chevation (118)......... «| 9 11.50 1-5! 40,300 


Hollywood Park 
AMERICAN HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
¥re Winner, age, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time }|Doll’rs 


chy Speen 814/1.43 2-5] 42,600]/Challenge Me wo Atos 10 |2.00 2-5} 48,230 
1945 ee re A205 BAT 34 1.43 1-5] 39,750||Triplicate (5) (113)....... :]10 |2.00 2-5 79; 900 
1947|B Dream & (112) 814|1.48 1-5] 34,300)|Cover Up (4) (117)....... 2.00 73, 
1948|Stepfather (4) (111)........ 834]1.50 2-5| 32,400}/Shannon II (7) (116)...... 10 |2.01 3-5) 67,600 
1949] Double Jay (5) (119)....... #4 iS ar eee ap aaree wy GLUES) Si ericcacs ee ie 100,080 
Tost Betis (6) 423) 222112211] 9 |1.48 2-5] 33;050]/Citation (6) (120). 2.2... 10 {2.01 100;000 
Hosa Admnal Drake (GS | 3 (EAE 3] See attest iis. [8 ae asa nD 
ie - tc) 
1982 Royal ee cy Cie i sf s UR .-1 9 11.48 32, 100||Correspondent (3) (10). 2.00 4-5 100,000 000 
WESTERNER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) HOLLYWOOD LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
¥re Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’re 
0: 39,300||/U-Time (114)....... 6 {1.10 1-5] 19,655 
301 4-5) 36,000|| Nursery School (ihe? 544/1.05 1-5] 20,200 
2.02 3-5| 33,300/|Brenton Light Ge 544/1.06 19,800 
2.03 42,900||Fleet Rings (119). 546/1.06 2-5) 28,850 
1.49 17,200}|Sickle’s Image (112) . 6 {1.10 21,7. 
1951|Grantor ( 10)... 2.01 4-5) 33,600||Thataway Aawet 514 /1.06 20,850 
1952)A Gleam (118). 2.01 1-5) 36,550||Fleet Khal oh) Pi artieiae rene 514 /1.04 3-5 iy 
1953|Rejected (110). ‘ 2.01 2-5) 64,500/|Chorus Khal os Dintieince 544/1.05 1-5) 17,400 
1954'Wault Free (114).......... 10 (2.00 4-5| 32,850\|Fair Molly (111)......... 51411.04 3-5 ; 
(Run as Hollywood Derby until 1948.) 


$22 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Arlington Park 


ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


a Winner, weight Fur.| Time j 
SSA) eatie taste ae 6 {1.12 58,650 on Shine (116)......... 1.08 3-5) 
1945 846|Coamic, Sore conte (122) .| 6 |1.10 4-5| 68,875||Colonel Or tt is | 5 -5} 17,7: 
1947 Stich .| 6 |1.11 4-5] 66, Bewiteh (119)...... as 1.05 bs ns 
48|Mr. O etee (122). .| 6 {1.11 62,725||Provocative (116) 16,750 

1e49 Wisconsin Boy (1 ‘| 6 |1.12 3-5] 60,075||Unbridled (116).......... 05 16. “ 
1950|To Market 22) Siaisielstn’s 6 {1.13 3-5| 56,215) nee yl iy” 2 are 
1951| Hill Gail (122) se eeeeseses - 6 1.11 2-5 64, 140 Princess ‘Lygia (119). ; y 3 12,025 
1952|Mr. Good (122)........... 6 |1.11-4-5| 81,575||Sir Mango (115).......... A ‘ 
1 a1 6 [1.10 1-5|101,475||Donnajack (118)......... E 15, 
i9ee Best Roe 33) Se 6 11.10 4-5! 93/345|lOur Prince ais Pe Seen 16,700 

Hyde Park Stakes run in two divisions in 1951. 

ARLINGTON HDCP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) ARLINGTON CLASSIC (3 YR. OLDS) 
Xr | Winner, age, weight |Fur. Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doil’rs 


1945 Busher ae) are) 
1946) Historian 


8 2.03 4-5] 36,900||Pot o’ Luck 119) 
(112) 119 


2.01 38 
2.02 2-5) 37,400|/|But Why 


1947|Armi 30)... 10 |2.01 4-5) 71, 
ipasistud P a0) ; 2:04 2-5| 38,000||Papa Redbird Join. ] 20 42.03 66,000 
1949|Coaltown (4) (130). ......: 2.03 2-5| 36,100||Ponder (126): 2282 525 Sor 10 |2.03 1-5) 65,450 
1960|Ponder (4) G28). wees ee 2.01 3-5| 46,800||Greek Song (120)......... 10 |2.01 4-5] 58,950 
1951|Cochise (5) (120)....... 2. 2:03 4-5|100,000||Hall of Fame (120).......| 10 |2.03 1-5) 62,970 
19531001 Capitol (6) (120) 93s|2°03 2-5| 491650]| Native Dancer (120)... 8 ise | | e775 
apito TO Rca Bit - ative Dancer (1260)...... . , 
1954|Stan (4) (11 ee Cee | 934 (1.57 99,050||Errard King (120)........ 8 1:35 1104475 
LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
oe I Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1945 Beaugay (11 PECL) E Sassen 6 |1.12 1-5} 35,900}|Devalue (7) (108)........ 9 1.51 3-5] 40,000 
1946|F de (118)... eae 6 {1.12 51;000|| Witch Sir 4) guts). ..| 9 11.49 2-5] 40/100 
1947|Bewitch (119)....... iii] 6 {1.10 4-5] 47;150//Armed ( 9 [1.49 1-5| 37/600 
1948|Pail of Water (119). : 6 [1.12 2-5] 40/350||Citation (3) oe 9 [1.49 1-5] 38,000 
1949| Duchess Peg (119)... 6 |1.15 3-5] 45,125||Coaltown (4) (130)... 9 [1.48 2-5| 36,700 
1950|Shawnee Squaw a) 6 {1.12 43'865||Inseparable (5) (114) . 9 41.52 1-5) 20,370 
1951|Princess Lygia (119). 6 |1.11 1-5] 45,580||/Royal Governor (7) Cis). 9 |1.49 1-5] 41,955 
1952 Fulvous (119) . .....| 6 {1.13 4-5P 53,275||Royal Mustang (4) (109) -.|.9 1.49 1-5] 18,620 
yueen Hopeful (ALO) tree 6 |1.10 3-5] 66,565||Abbe Sting (5) (110)...... 9 1.48 2-5| 16,675 
igsa| pelea (Obi soneatee ae 6 [1.10 2-5| 62:750||Sir Mango (4) (124)... 9 {1.49 2-5| 17,575 
Washington Park 
AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP 
(3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
Y¥r.]__Winner, weight _—_—‘/Fur. Time |Doll'rs)) Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 
1945) Fighting Step (118)........ 10 2-02 4-5) 68,950|/Busher (3) (115) “10 |2.01 4-5| 40,200 
1946/Bternal Reward (118)... - 10 |2.02 3-5| 83,450||/Armed (3) (130)... x 39) 
1947|Fervent (118)............. 10 |2.00 3-5| 93,250||Armed (6) {180} --| 10 |2.02 37,500 
1948] Citation G30) Bead. Cale tiats 10 |2.01 3-5] 66,450 Raryene: (4) (120)... 2.04 4-5] 36,000 
1949|Ponder (126).............. 10 {2.00 2-5] 66,150||Coaltown (4) (130)......: 10 |2.03 4-5| 34,800 
1950] Hill Prince (126). 02.3... 10 |2.01 1-5| 60,050||Inseparable ome 16) Soho’ 10 |2.06 1-5| 33, 
1951|Hall of Fame (122). ... 11. : 10 |2.01 1-5] 61,200||Curandero (5) .| 8 [1.34 3-5]113,950 
1952|Mark-Ye-Well (120)... .... 9 |1.49 3-5|103,325]|Crafty Admiral ®. "0385: 8 |1.36 4-5|119,9 
1953| Native Dancer £128)... 9 |1.48 2-5] 66,500) |Sickle’s Image (8) (106). 8 |1.36 4-5/108,500 
1954|Errard King (124)... 2.1... 9 (1.49 4-5] 68,900||Pet Bully (6) (119). 8 11134 2-51110,900 


WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) PRINCESS PAT STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1945|Revoked (118)............ 6 |1.11 4-5] 56,700]|Beaugay (119)........ v.| 6 {1.13 34, 
1946|Fducation (118) ..........: 6 |ilt2 1-5| 6sizsllsay Bive (ido 6 1.13 30278 
1947|Bewitch (119),.......1122: 6 {1.10 2-5| 78/050||Bewitch (119)......2112! 6 |t1a 475 
1948|Model Cadet (1i8) 6 |1.12 1-5| 60;750||Sequence (115).. 12.1111. 6 1,10 41°900 
1949|Curtlce (115)... 6 |1.10 1-5] 57°850||Here’s Hoping (ii9)... 22: 6 |1.10 2-5] 43'175 
0 Market 1995 6 |1,12 "390||Flyamanita (116) 6 |1.10 4-5] 43°710 
19b1/On Leo (132) > 6 |1.10 1-5] 62°700||A Gleam (110). . 6 |1.10 2-5] 47'6 
dae permraaee (OD oo 1 8 ARE ee a ig |e eel aa 
112 4-5] 99; een Hope 6 |t11 4 
1954|Georgian (116).... 11.1... 6 110 1-8] Bs s80l|Delte CAG ee tS Eth as 63°800 
Laurel Race Course 
LAUREL HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Vero Winn oe na aE oo 
Yr ick Winner, age, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.) Time )Doll’rs 
1945|The Doge (3) (111)....... ~| 8 {4.37 3-5] 8,725||Athene (1l)......... ves .| 834|1.47 2- 
1946 /Seven Hearts (6) (123)... 8 /1-39 1-5] 8,300|/Bee Anh Men GieE Lee ye Wt aed Pet 
a 4 Golnsidenes (0) (125).-..| 8 1:38 4:8] 7'810||Whirlsome (116)..........| 834|1.46 2-5] 40,340 
Ree asiceaatre 1,42 »320||Gaffery (114). ‘ Bull 
1949|Alfoxte (4) (108) $3411.46 2-5] 5'025||Bed 0” Roses (i6)...11227] Ssclncas aes PtNsty 
1950| Fleet Argo (3) (114) 6 I-40 1-5) 6:215||Aunt Finny (022).000 000 834 1-46 2-5 37.170 
ita " 5 is ose Je’ ER Be ee a 
1962] Hi Billee (4) (118) 8 1.38 3-5| 11/225||"Tritlum (114)... 121222117! 8141.46 4-5 ae'aso 
1953/Post Card (6) (113). 814 (1154 12'175||Small Favor (116)... .. 814|1.46 2-5| 44,910 
954/Royal Bay Gem (2 (isy,.:| 832 {438 11,825|[High Voltage (119)... 1°”: 814 (1.45 50/810 
For three-year-olds in 1950 and 1951. 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 823 
Churchill Downs (Louisville, Ky.) 


KENTUCKY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 
(Distance 114 miles; 114 miles until 1896) 


Wr. Winner, weight Time |Doll’rs|) Yr. Winner, weight Time |Doll'rs 
1875. .| Aristides (100)...... +2.+-.|2.37 3-4] 2,850//1915. .|Regret (112)....... oe... {2.05 2-5) 11,450 
1876..|Vagrant (97)............. 2.38 1-4) 2.950)/1916. .|George mich GID Scent 2. a 9,750 

-1877..|Baden Baden (100)... 2.38 3,300]/1917. .}]Omar Khayyam (117).,...|2.04 3-5] 16,600 
S) (100) 37 1-4} 4,050 Exterminator (114).,....../2.10 4-5] 14,700 


1918... as 
3,550) ieee .|Sir Barton it 34). 010... -]2-09 4-5) 20,825 


2.37 1-2} 3,800 -|Paul Jones (126)........../2.09 | 30,375 
4,410)|1921, .|Behave Yor (126)..... 2.04 1-5) 38,4 
-|2.40 1-2 y 1922. .|Morvich (126)....... ../2.04 3-5) 53,775 
(2,43 3,760}|1923. .|Zev (126)....... 2.05 2-5) 53,600 
-|2.40 1-4) 3,990)/1924. .|Black Gold (126). . . {2.05 1-5) 52,775 
.|2.37 1-4) 4,630)/1925. . tas | Ebony (12 .|2.07 3-5] 52,950 
-|2.36 1-2] 4,890}|1926..|Bubbling Over (12 . {2.03 4-5) 50,075 
391-4) 4,200||1927..|Whiskery (126) + |2.06 ,000 
38 1-4 ,740||1928. .|Reigh Count (126) 2.10 2-5) 55,375 
2.34 1-2} 4,970)}1929. .|Clyde Van Dusen (126)....|2.10 4-5| 53,950 
-|2.45 .460//1930. .|Gallant F 2.07 3-5) 50,725 
2.52 1-2) 4,680]/1931..|Twenty Grand ff 2.01 4-5) 48,725 
»./2.41 1-2) 4,230)|1932. .|Burgoo Ki 1 2.05 1-5) 52,350 
2.39 1-4 090/|1933..|Broker’s Tip (126 2.06 4-5) 48,925 
.. |2.41 4,020}|1934. ,|Cavalcade 2.04 28,175 
-|2.37 1-2) 2,970)}1935. .|Omaha  |2.05 39,525 
.|2.07 3-4 ,890|/1936¢.;Bold Venture (126) -|2.03 3-5] 37,725 
-|2.12 1-2) 4,850)|/1937. .) War Admiral .|2.03 1-5] 52,050 
.|2.09 4,850|/1938..)Lawrin (1 .|2.04 4-5| 47,050 
-|2.12 4,850)|/1939. .|Johnstown (126) .. . |2.03 2-5) 46,350 
..|2.06 1-4) 4,850/}1940. .|Gallahadion (126).... » {2.05 60,150 
..|2.07 3-4) 4,850)/1941. .|Whirlaway (126)...... -|2.01 2-5] 61,275 
2.08 3-4} 4,850//1942. .|Shut Out (12 Nery ate soe 2.04 2-5) 64,225 
2.09 4,850|/1943..|Count Fleet (126)......... 2.04 60,72 
2.08 1-2| 4,850)/1944, .|Pensive (126. Belew sighs 2.04 1-5) 64,675 
2.10 3-4] 4,850/|1945. .|Hoop, Jr. (126)........... 2.07 64.850 
2.08 4-5) 4,850/||1946 2.06 3-5 400 
.|2.12 3-5] 4,850)|1947 -06 4-5) 92,160 
.|2.15 1-5] 4,850//1948.. 05 2-5} 83,400 
. {2.08 1-5) 4,850//1949.. .04 1-5) 91,600 
. {2.06 2-5} 4,850}/1950 01 3-5) 92,650 
-|2.05 4,850//1951 -02 3-5) 98,050 
.|2.09 2-5| 4,850/|1952. . |Hill Gail (126) ........... 2.01 3-5) 96,300 
2.04 4-5) 5,475/|1953. .|Dark Star ecitke ade = Niprarein a Oe 90,050 
2.03 2-5| 9,125||1954..|Determine (126).......... 2.03 102,050 


The Kentucky Derby has been won five times by cne jockey—Eddie Arcaro, 1938, 1941, 1945, 1948 
ne ea. at eauee times by each of two jockeys—Isaac Murphy, 1884, 1890 and 1891; Earl Sande, 
. an r 


__KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. | Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight |Fur. Time |Doll’rs 
1945) (Not run Come and Go aD: ste 814/1.49 4-5] 3,840 
1946|Double Jay (122)... ais 1.37 22,690||First Page (116).. 844/1.51 2-5) 9,175 
1947|Bold Gallant (116) 1.38 4-5] 21,180}|/Blue Grass (116) 844/1.51 3-5] 21,680 
1948/|John’s Joy (119). . 1.37 23, halle Anne (116) 814|1.48 3-5] 19,8 
1949| Roman Bath (119) 1.38 1-5] 21, Wistful (116 814|1.47 2-5] 21,450 
1950|Pur Sang (110)... 1.36 3-5| 21,995 Mona (116)... ..-| 814/1.43 3-5) 21,050 
1951'Sub Fleet (116 ayaa 1.40 38,740||How (116)...... Wiese es 814|1.45 3-5] 22,7 
1952|Straight Face (122).,...... 1.37 2-5| 36,545||Real Delight (121)........ 814|1.45 2-5] 23,100 
1953) Hasty Road (122)........ 3 1.36 36,185||Bubbley (116)............| 814|1.45 3-5) 21,750 
1954!Prince Noor (113)......... 8 11.38 3-5] 36,300)|Fascinator (121)..........) 8144/|1.45 22,200 


Santa Anita 
SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) SANTA A ea (3 YR. OLDS 


1946] Knockdown (122). 9 {1.50 3-5) 74,680|/|War Knight (6) (115). 101,220 
1947/On Trust (118)... 10 |2.03 1-5] 81,750||Olhaverry (10) (116).. 98,900 
1948|Salmagundi (118). 9 1.51 1-5] 79,850|/Talon (6) (122)...,... 102,500 
1949!Old Rockport (118) 9 |1.50 1-5} 94,700)|Vul 102,000 
1950| Your Host (118)..... 9 |1.48 4-5] 89,800)|Noor (5) (110)...... F 900 
1951|Rough ’n Tumble (118)....| 9 |1.50 2-5) 81,500/|Moonrush (5) (114)....... 100,000 
1952) Hill Gail (118)...........- 9 }1,50 92,900} |Miche (7) (115).......... 104.1 
1953/Chanlea (118) -....-....... 9 {1.49 4-5) 84,500}|Mark-Ye-Well 3 (130)... -5| 97, 

_ 1954!Determine (118).......... 9 11.48 4-51 84,800]|Rejected (4) (118)........ 00 3-51105,900 


Be ee eee ee SS SSS ee 
SAN PASQUA:? (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
Wr. Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur. Time |Doll'rs 


1947|Let’s Dance (117)......... 814}1.43 3-5 pret (Not run) 


Be iat niet 814)1.44 ,000)| (Not run) 

1949 Shir Btslone (5) (110)..... Bi 1.45 3-5] 37,450||Miss Grillo (7) (117)...... 12 |2.29 38,100 

1950|Solidarity (5) (121).... 816|1.43 4-5] 44,100||Noor (5) (117)... .| 14 |2.52 4-5] 40, 
1951|Moonrush (5) (103). 814|1.42 2-5] 38,550}|Be Fleet (4) (114) 14 |2.56 37,800 

1952|Be Fleet (5) (112).. 844/1.44 15,150||Intent (4) (122).. .| 14 |2.55 33, 
1953| Moonrush 122), 814 |1.43 2-5] 15,500) |Intent (5) (126)... Saale ee 2.55 3-5] 65,100 

1954'Phil D. (6) (112)... ..! 814/1.41 3-51 16,700||By Zeus (4) (110)........1! 12 12.26 73, 

New Orleans Fair Grounds 
NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 

Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
46\ Hillyer Court (4) (118).....} $34)1.45 19,650/Pellicle (117)............. 1,52 4-5] 11,675 
ioa7 Harshot (4).. As vf He uy we+.| 344|1.44 4-5] 19,150) Carolyn A (118).......... 9 41.57 4-5) 15,700 

948|Star Reward (4)....... 5 814|1.48 4-5) 19,800)Bovard (111)...........+. 9 {1,51 3-5 “4 
1949| My Request (4) (125)......] 844|1.44 2-5} 20,150) Rookwood (111).......... 1 9 |1.51 1-5) 11,600 
50|Red Camelia (4) (104).....| 814|1.49 2-5) 21,600|Greek Ship (123)......... 9 {1.51 12,900 
1951) Mount Marcy (6) (119)...| 834|1.44 4-5) 21,150) Whirling Bat (111) 9 11.53 2-5) 15,900 
abe On nel shit | See | Bhs aaehne On TS See ae 

38 B 6 este i atagorda . ° - ; 
1984 Gator BG) 5. ” Bacar 9 714/52 46,700|Gigantie (111)... 1 9 $1.53 1-5| 36,325 


824 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Pimlico 


PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
(Inaugurated 1873. Distance 1 3/16 miles) 


Yr. mner, weight Time |Doll’rs|} Yr. Winner, weight rs 
1894. ,| Assignee (122). . .|1.49 1-5| 1,830||1924. .|.Nellie Morse (121).....-... 1.57 1-5} 54,000 
1808. A Boeae (ey % ‘11.50 1-2] + 1,350)/1925. .|Coventry (126)..........- és pete 
1896. argrave (115) -|1.51 1,350||1926. .| Display (126)........ 1.59 4-5} 53,6: 

: .|1.51 1-4) 1,420 ie ee ee ak Wop 2.01 = aay 
1898, .|Sly Fox (120)...... .. (1.49 3-4) I, ..| Victorian (126). ........-. - 5 
1.47 1,580}|1929. e MELB) a asc. sae 3-5) 52,325 
900 thre tc .|1.48 2-5| 1,900}|1930. t Fox (126)......... 2.00 3-5) 51,935 
1.47 1-5| 1,605|/1931. .|Mate (126).......... 48,225 
1.45 4-5] 2,240)|1932. .|Burgoo hae a 1.59 4-5| 50,375 
1.44 4-5) 1,875}|1933..|Head Play (126 E 26,850 
1.44 1-5) 2,355/|1934. .|High Quest (12 1.58 1-5) 25,175 
.. {1.45 4-5] 2,200/|1935. .|Omaha (126)...... .58 2-5| 25,325 
. {1.45 2,355||1936. .|Bold Venture (126) a 27,325 
.|1.45 2-5} 2,260]|1937..|War Admiral (126) 1.58 2-5) *45,600 
.|1.46 2-5} 2,455)/1938. .|D. EL 38) 2c. eee 1.59 4-5) 51,875 
Baten ‘11.39 4-5] 33225/|1939. .|Challedon (126)...........|1.59 4-5] 53,710 
.|1.40 3-5| 3,300/|1940../Bimelech (126)........... K -5| 53,230 
1.51 2,700) |1941. peter! és eee 1.58 4-5| 49,365 
1.56 3-5} 1,450//1942. (26) 2. 5 Siem e 175 
-53 2-5] 1,670}|1943. .|Count Fleet (126)......... 1.57 2-5| 43,190 
1.53 4-5] 01,335|/1944. .|Pensive (126)............. 1.59 1-5) 60,075 
.58 1,275||1945..|Polynesian (126)...... 1.58 4-5) 66,170 
1.54 4-5} 1,380)|/1946. .| 4 it ¢ 2.01 2-5} 96, 
.54 2-5| 4,800}|1947..|Faultless (126) 1.59 98 
.53 3-5] 12,250/|1948. .|Citation (126) 2.02 2-5] 91,870 
-53 2-5} 11, 1949. .|Capot (126). 56 79, 
-53 24,500/|1950. .|Hill Prince (126) 1.59 1-5) 56,110 
51 3-5 A 1951~| Bold (126)- S535...eon eae y mt 


: = sais 
.|1.54 1-5] 43,000/|1952. .|Blue Man (126)........... 
- 5} 51,000|/1953..|Native Dancer (126)...... 

1.53 3-5] 52,000||1954. .|Hasty Road (126)......... 


*Run in two sections. The Preakness was not run from 1890 to 1893. The distance until 1889 was 
114 miles; in 1889 it was 114 miles; 1894-1900 and 1908 it was 1 1/16 miles; 1901-1907, 1 mile and 70 
yards; in 1909 and 1910, one mile; from 1911 to 1924, 14g miles and since then 1 3/16 miles. 


PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) DIXIE HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs|| Yr. | Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1945|Star Pilot (122)....... 814|1.47 4-5) 36,365 || 1945|/Rounders (6) (118)...... 914|1.56 4-5| 25,400 
1946/Jet Pilot (122)........ 814|1.46 37,615 || 1946) Armed 6) (130) eee 914|1.58 2-5) 25,700 
1947|Citation (119):....... 814|1.48 4-5) 36,675 || 1947|Assault (4) (129)........ 914|1.57 4-5) 24,7 
1948|Capot (119).......... 814|1.45 4-5] 47,325 || 1948|Fervent (4) (121)....... 914|2.01 3-5) 21,950 
1949/Oil Capitol (122)...... 816|1.44 1-5| 48,755 || 1949/Chains (4) (109)........ 914/|1.56 3-5) 21,150 
1950|Big Stretch (122).....| 814]1.45 2-5] 45,090|| 1950|Loser Weeper (5) (108) ..| 914|1.56 1-5] 18,4 
1951/Cajun (122).......... 814 |1.47 3-5| 46,540 || 1951/County Sire be (4) (114)| 94%4/1.58 4-5] 18,650 
1952|Isasmoothie (119)..... 844|1.46 3-5] 59,410 ]| 1952|Alerted (4) (112)........ 916/1.58 20,4 
1953/Errard King (122)..... 814]1.42 1-5| 61,450 || 1953)Royal Vale (5) (120)....| 9 {1.51 4-5) 18,800 
1954|Thinking Cap (122)...| 8411.46 4-5| 53,870 || 1954|Straight Face (4) (115)..| 9 |1.51 19,550 


PIMLICO SPECIAL (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr.| Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs|}| Yr.| Winner, age, weight |Fur.} Time |Doll’rs 


1945|)Armed (4) (126)...... 914/1.58 4-5| 25,000 || 1950/One Hitter (4) (126)..... 914|1.58 3-5) 15,000 
1946) Assault (3) (120),.....| 934]1.57 25,000 || 1951/Bryan G, (4) (126)...... 944/1.57 2-5) 15,000 
1947|Fervent (3) (120). . 1.58 2-5 ..| 934|1.57 2-5) 25,000 
1948|Citation (3) (120). . 916|1.55 4-5] 30, 
1949|Capot (3) (120)....... 9411.59: 35,000 
Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 
SS i sic a a aan ad a EE SOT, ee See 
Year Horse Amount|| Year Horse Amount]| Year Horse Amount 
1915, .|Borrow..........| $20,195||1929. .|/Blue Larkspur. . .| $153,450|| 1943.|/Count Fleet ..... $174,055 
1916..)/Campfire........| 49,735||1930. .|Gallant Fox.....| 308,275|| 1944.|Pavot.......... 79, 
aah. - (Sun Briar....... 59,505//1931..|Top Flight...... 219,000/| 1945,|/Busher.......... 273,735 
18..|Eternal 3 -- |Gusto,......... «| 145.940]| 1946./Assault......... 424,195 
1919, .|Sir Barton .. [Singing Wood... | 88.050|| 1947.|Armed.......... 76, 
1920..|Man o’ War..... 1934..|Cavulcade...... 1,235]| 1948 ./Citation.........] 709,470 
Baan -|Morvich are [Omaha too. ecece 142,255|| 1949.)/Ponder.......... 321,825 
4e2 +» |Pillory +» (Gramville....... 110,295]| 1950.|/Noor........... 346,940 
1923. .|Zev -.|Seabiscuit .. -| 168,580}| 1951.|Counterpoint. ...| 250,525 
1924. .|Sarazen . |Stagehand 


:{|Challedon . 


189,710|| 1952. |Crafty Admirai ..| 277,225 
166,033||1940. . |Bimelict 11 O08 igea* High Gun: | graseo 
. u 5 ac Teg :005|| 1954*|/High Gun....... 
1927. .| Anita Peabody :.| 111;905||1941. | |Whirlaway ‘| 272° High Gun 314,550 
1928, .|High Strung...” 153,5901|1942. | |Shut Out... 2°: 238,972 

*To Noy. 25, 1954, 


Record of Citation 


Year agestarts ist 2nd 3rd unpl. won Year ais abaete 1st 2nd 3rd unpl. won 
9 2 7 0 #60 


947... 2 CUA Saas ESD) 0 $15,5680 | 1950. $73,480 
1948. 3 20 19 1 9 0 709,470 | 1951. 6 Zip 18 L eae 147,130 
1949. 4 (Did not start due to injuries) Tot.. 45; 32.100 -a a $1,085,760 


Citation, first horse to earn more than a million @ 
ee ae y $100-40n ad last winning race, the Holheea cera ug egeen cea ae are 
a mpeevenr. earnings reoord Of SOS TI anata Fe eee = 1948, Pha three-year-old be sek 
(icentucky Derby,» the "Preakness aind Becnart Ee to 8 most coveted honor, the Triple Crown 
ea—Hydro} ion, Ci 
Warren Wright’s Calumet Farm. Seal pepe pease ieee) eae indeed Ye ~~ 
eee ae out ot action anfort ee mas result of a series of injuries. The last, sustained 
treatments. After his recovery Citation set ETT GE ge: 1 taase doe the mite ten ee 
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ATLANTIC crys. miles 
Mays Landing, N. J. 


Pageant Hdep... 
Boardwalk (I)... 
Boardwalk (II).. 
Ventnor Hdecp... 
Mermaid Hdep.. 
Miss America..,. 
Parkway Hdep. . 
Longport Hdep.. 
A. C. Turf eo 
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de 
Gismple Hdep.. 
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Another World... 
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Elmont, L. 1., N. 
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Roseben Hacp.. 


Event 


Nat'l. Stalli 
(Colt div.)...... 
Corinthian Stpl. . 
Go Between Hd. 
Deaasiow: Brook 


7h Flight Hd... 
Highweight. 
Broad Hollow 
New york Hdep. 
Sysonby Stakes. . 
Step Lightly Hd. 
Lion D’Or Hdcp. 
Rouge Dragon 
GODS cre te 
Fair Play Hdep.. 
Woodward 
gure eee: : 
Africander...... 
Voce Miepe 
Ladies Hdep. 
Dark Secret Hd.. 
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Ballerina.....,.. 
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:|Lavender Hill... : 
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First Aid........ 8% 
Wl Seer. ese es 5 
Eatontown...... iL 


CHURCHILL DOWNS—1 mile 


Louisville, Ky. 


Chyronilt Downs 


pe ce oe Sunny Dale.....} 6 
Derby Oe rial ete Hasty Road..... 8 
Debutante...... Gambetta....... 
Bashford Manor.|Royal Note...... 5 
Armed Forces...|Sea O Erin...... 8 
Falls City Hd.../Gala Fete....... 8 
Clark Hdecp..... Bay Bloom...... 8% 
DEL MAR—1 mile 
Del Mar, Calif. 
Oceanside Hdep.|Spring Count....| 6 
Bing Crosby Hd.|Alibhai Lynn....| 6 
La Jolla Hdep...|Laterna......... 
San Diego Hdep. Stranglehold..... 8% 
Junior Miss St...|Madam Jet......| 6 
Del Mar Derby..|Musselshell.... .. 9 
Debutante...... Fair Molly.....- 6 
Graduation St...|Guerrero........ 6 
Del Mar Hdep.,.|Strangiehold,.... 9 
Futurity........ Blue Ruler... .... 6 


DELAWARE PARK—1 mile 


Stanton, Del. 


Wilmington Hd.. 
Brandywine Hd.. 
Kent Stakes.... 
Polly Drum- 
mond (I)..... 
Polly Drum- 
mond (II)..... 
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Delaware Pepe = 


Dover Stakes.. 
Sussex Hdep.. 
New Castle Hd. . 
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826 
GARDEN STATE PARK—1 mile 
Camden, N. J. Z 

Event Winner Fur. | Time 
Valley Forge 

* Hacp ee Soeean Pet Bully....... 8+ |1.41 1-5 
William es 7 eR fe hg Op aan > bee 2-5 
Camden Hde NEV. . .0.<° ‘ 

Betsy Ross St. On Your 6 1.12 3-5 
A Na Ml ey I Geegee,......- 6 1.11 4-5 
Delaware Valley 

1 SE an Brisuet........- 6 1.11 
Cherry Hill St ecvet Note,....- 5 6.58 3-5 
Thos. J. Healey ‘apeador....... 9 1.51 3-5 
Rancocas Stakes.|Menolene....... 5 0.59 1-5 
Jersey Stakes... ‘ar of Roses 9 1.51 3-5 
Colonial Hdep.. .|Lillal........... 1.11 1-5 
Jersey Belle St.../Turf Sun.......- 84 {1.44 
Wanda Stakes...|Blue Sparkler....| 8+ |1.44 2-5 
Benj. Franklin.. .|Helioscope. . 81% |1.45 3-5 
Princeton Hdep,.|Pet Bully. . 6 1.12 2-5 
Trenton Hdep.. .|Helioscope.. . . 10 2.02 3-5 
N, J. Breeders’. .|Bunny’s Babe. 6 1.11 4-5 
Garden State... .|Summer Tan. 8% }1.45 
Quaker City Hd.|Fly Wheel.......| 9 1.50 1-5 
Vineland Hdep..|Spinning Top....' 9 1.51 4-5 

GOLDEN GATE FIELDS—1 mile 
Albany, Calif. 
Golgen. Poppy 
a4 aie ...|Alibhai Lynn... | |1.42 1-5 
GULFSTREAM PARK—1 mile 
Hallandale, Fla. 
Armed Hdep....|Ruthred........| 6 1.10 4-5 
Appleton Hdep..|Dr. Stanley...... 9 1.50 
poentats of 
° po agar s flees 10) ree oe an 8% aaa 3-5 
renid takes. ueen Hopeful... : 

Gulfstream Hd: .|Wise Margin....| 10 2.02 4-5 
Winter Wonder- 

PANG). oi os ciiese Roaming........ 7 1.23 3-5 
Suwannee River..|Atalanta........ 8lg |1.43 3-5 
Dinner Stakes (I)|Blue Eternal.....}| 3 0.33 2-5 
Dinner Stakes 

GED Ero rictetsietescks Menolene.......- 3 0.33 2-5 
Florida Oaks. ...|Queen Hopeful...| 8+ /|1.42 1-5 
Florida Derby...|Correlation. . .. 9 1.55 1-5 
Magle City Hd. .|Pomace.......-. 6 1.10 2-5 
Hutcheson Hdep.|Buttevant....... 6 1.10 4-5 
Ft. Lauderdale 

O Tee P i ihonsystele a Amphiblen...... 8% |1.46 2-5 
Ft. Lauderdale 

MUD) Mists ateyavaiei's Go a Bit. ....... 814 |1.46 
Juvenile Stakes. .|Fierce. . 416 |0.54 3-5 
Hollywood Hdcp.|Andre.......... 7 1.23 4-5 
Hallandale Hdecp.|Better Goods....| 9 1.50 2-5 

HAWTHORNE PARK—1 mile 
Cicero, 

Event Winner Fur. | Time 
Inaugural Hdep..|Gala Fete....... 6 1.10 2-5 
Chicago Hdep...|Vantage......... 8 1.36 2-5 
Durazna Stakes,.|}Lea Lane........ 6 1.10 2-5 
Martie Flynn 

15 1G) Cg IRR Vagabond King.. 6% {1.17 
Midwest Hdcp...|/Vagabond King. . 6% |1.17 4-5 
Spy Song Hdep..|Super Devil..... 6% |1.17 1-5 
Bidwell Mem. 

13 Ko) oe area anaes Phys aie cats 9 1.49 3-5 
Illinois Owners’..|King........... 8% {1.43 3-5 
Juvenile Hdep...|/Dogoon......... 6 1.11 3-5 
Yo Tambien Via. Good Calle risau 0 6% |1.20 
Haw. Gold Cup..|Rejected........ 10 2.11 3-5 

HIALEAH PARK—11¢ miles 
Hialeah, Fla. 
Inaugural Hdep..|'Tidewater,...... 6 1.11 1-5 
Jasmine Stakes. .|Sotto Voce 6 1.11 3-5 
Hibiscus Hdep.. .|Giant Cracker | 6 1.10 2-5 
Palm Beach Hd..|Impasse......... 7 1.24 
Royal Palm Hd..|Count Cain...... 9 1.49 1-5 
Bahamas Stakes.|Goyamo,........ 7 1.23 3-5 
McLennan Hdcp.|Plixir........... 9 1.49 
Breeders’ Stakes.|Merriwolf....... 3 0.34 1-5 
Everglades St....)Maharajah...... 9 1.49 1-5 
Bougainvillea....|Parnassus....... 914 11.55 2-5 
Columbiana. Fascinator....... 7 1.23 
Juvenile (I). PENGOUV te he ovs ote si 3 0.33 3-5 
Juvenile (II) -|Party Gossip....| 3 0.33 1-5 
Black Helen.....|Gainsboro Girl...| 9 1.57 4-5 
Turf Hdep...... Pioador.). 0... 12 2.28 4-5 
HOLLYWOOD PARK—1 mile 
Inglewood, Calif. 

Premiere Hdep. .|Stranglehold..... 6 1.09 1-5 
Will Rogers St...}Don McCoy..... 6 1.09 3-5 
Golden State 

Breeders’. .... Golden Abbey...| 814 |1.43 
Cabrillo Stakes. .|/Bequeath . 5 0.59 1-5 
Compton Hdep..|High Scud. “E 1.21 3-5 
Ramona Hdep,..!Is Proud... 6 1.09 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


HOLLYWOOD PARK—1 mile 
Inglwood, Calif. 
Winner Fur. | Time 


S Hes 4-5 
Sc ay ihe 
Californian St.. oi 
Cinema Hdep . 8% |1.423 
Lakes & Flowers. 7 {24 is 
544 |1,04 4-5 
8% |1.42 
5 .58 2-5 
9 1.49 3-5 
5 0.58 
8 1.36 3 
8% |1.42 2-5 
13 2.40 is 
6 1.10 4 
Paumonok aint White Skies..... 6 1.10 4-5 
Prioress Stakes. .|Trisong......... 6 1.12 2-5 
Assault Hdep....|Marcador....... 8% 11.45 
Ex ental... d King..... 1.10 2-5 
Bonnie Beryl... .|Lavender Hill 8% |1.451-5 
Rosedale Stakes .|High Voltage 5 0.59 2-5 
My Request Hd./Open Show...... 8% |1.44 3-5 
Gotham Stakes. . OPMAR. «5. <. 8i¢ |1.46 1-5 
Jamaica Hdcp Magic Lamp... -. 9 1.50 
Arise Hdep...... Royal Vale....-.. 6 1.11 2-5 
Champlain Hd...|Gay Grecque 6 1.12 
Correction (I). ante. Biota 1.12 3-5 
Correction aD. ‘|Good Call... .... 6 1.13 
Interborough.. . . | Laff. Oe caren oe 6 1.11 4-5 
Snark Hde Paper (aa ie 9 1.53 
Firenze Hdep Parloies <5 oats 1.53 2-5 
Frizette Stakes. .|Myrtle’s Jet... .. 8% /1.49 1-5 
Roamer Hdecp...|Jet Action....... 9% |1.571-5 
Remsen Stakes. .|Roman —— 8% |1.48 
Sport Page Hdecp.|Joe Jones....... 6 1.12 
Gallant Fox Hd..|Social Onicash: 13 2.44 4-5 
KEENELAND—1-1/16 miles 
Lexington, Ky. 
Phoenix Hdep...|Pomace......... 6 1.10 3-5 
Ashland Stakes. SONIBY’..< 5% su sein 1.11 
Ben Ali Hdep. ..|Mister Black 7% {1.27 
Lafayette Stakes Royal Note...... 4% |0.49 2-5 
ue Grass 
Stakes........ Goyamo.....:.. 9 1.50 3-5 
Columbus. ..... Gandharva...... 6 1.10 1-5 
Alcibiades a sao Myrtle’s Jet..... 7 1.23 
Breeders’ Fut. ..|Brother Tex..... 7 1.24 2-5 
LAUREL RACE COURSE—1 mile 
Laurel, Md. 
Capitol Hdep....\Brazen Brat..... 6 1.13 1-5 
Cherry Blossom../Ring King....... 6 1.14 
Chesapeake St...|Ring King....... 814 1.44 
Turf Cup Hep... StAD Ts esse sree 1.51 
Md. Futurity....|Best Contract....| 6 1.13 
Laurel Sprint....|Due de Fer...... 6 1.12 3-5 
Washington D.C, 
International. .|Fisherman....... 12 2.47 4-5 
Spalding Lowe 
Jenkins....... Saratoga........ 8% |1.49 
LINCOLN DOWNS—13/16 mile 
Lincoln, R. I. 
Inaugural Hdep.,|Pictus.......... 7 1.27 
Providence Hdecp.|Pictus.......... 8 1.41 
Woosocket Hd...|Pictus.......... 7 1.26 
Newport Hdep. .|Resilient........ 7 1.27 2-5 
Lincoln Special 
MLS AR oe ese, Parnassus.......| 834 |1.47 
Lincoln Special 
pe trenbereiats Roedna.........| 8% |1.46 4-5 
New Haven Hd..|Condamion...... 8% |1.51 2-5 
Old Colony St... |Queensware...... 7 1.27 
Rhode Island 
Spectalsk.a.. te Social Outcast . 10 2.06 1-5 
Connecticut Day.|/Fife and Drum...| 7 1.27 1-5 
New London Hd.'Fife and Drum...| 8% |1.45 2-5 
LINCOLN FIELDS—1-1/16 miles 
Crete, Ill 
La Salle Hdep.. .)Pomace......... 6 1.14 2-5 
Peabody Mem...|Sea O Erin...... 9 1.58 3-5 
Ed. J. Fleming 
Memorial..... Mango. omen. ra as 1.37 1-5 
Lincoln Hdep. ..|Sir Mango....... 8% |1.43 
Au Revoir Hd.../Super Devil. .... 8 1.35 3-5 
Miss America. ..\Lea Lane........ 5 0.59 


MONMOUTH PARK—1 mile 
Oceanport, N. J. 


Oceanport Hdep.|Master Ace...... 6 1,09 
Omnibus ae »| First Aids. ol2 2 9 1.49 1-5 
Regret Hdep....|Brazen Brat..... 6 1.10 2-5 
Longfellow (I)...|News Again. .... 8 1.42 
Longfellow (II)..|/Brown Booter.,..! 8 1.43 


MONMOUTH PARK—1 mile 


(continued) Oceanport, N. J. 
‘vent Winner Fur. ) Time 
Molly Pitcher, ..|Shady Tune..... 8% {1.44 
Select Hd (I)....|Peter Lane...... 6 1.10 2-5 
Select Hd. ( Helioscope...... 6 1.10 
Tyro Stakes..... mart....| 534 |1.05 1-5 
Colleen Stakes...|High Voltage....| 514 |1.05 1-5 
Lamplighter Hd.jArtismo......... 834 11.43 4-5 
N. J. Futurity. ..{Bunny’s Babe....| 5% {1.06 2-5 
Salvator Mile. ..jClosed Door..... 8 1.37 
Rumson Hdep.. .|/Cinda........... 6 1.10 2-5 
. Monmouth Hd../Bassanio........ 10 2.02 1-5 
Miss Woodford. .|Clear Dawn..... 6 1.10 
Choice Stakes. ../Punkin Vine..... 9 1.50 2-5 
Long Branch Hd./Brown Booter...| 8% |1.43 3-5 
Monmouth Oaks.|/Evening Out..... 9 1.50 1-5 
Sapling Stakes...(Royal Coinage...| 6 1.11 


NARRAGANSETT PARK—1 mile 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Event Winner Fur. | Time 

Old Stone er .|Soldier Son...... 6 1.11 1-5 
King Philip Hd..|Park Dandy..... 84 |1.44 
Governor’s Hdcp./Ram O’ War....| 9 1,50 2-5 
Providence St...|/Noble Risk...... 9 1.50 1-5 
Narra. Nursery..|Queensware...... 1.11 2-5 
James H. Con- 

nors Mem.....|Door Prize...... 8316 11.46 1-5 

OAKLAWN PARK—1 mile 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

Hot Springs Hd..|Lori-Jane........ | 6 1.13 
Arkansas Derby .|Timely Tip...... 9 1.49 4-5 
PIMLICO—1 mile 
Baltimore, Md. 

Preakness Prep. .}Correlation...... 8% |1.44 1-5 
Black-Eyed 
SSAA ccs Queen Hopeful...| 8% |1.45 4-5 
_-Pim. Breeders’...|Kinda Smart....| 5% [1.06 4-5 
Exterminator 
PIGhy i... 20. - > Cascanuez,...... 12 2.32 1-5 
Marguerite St.../Proud Pomp..... 8% 11.45 1-5 
Gallorette St....|Mille. Lorette....| 9 1.50 1-5 


ROCKINGHAM PARK—1 mile 
Salem, N. H. 


Memorial Purse..|Soldier Son...... 6 
White Mountain.}Larry Ellis 
Bunker Hill..... Park Dandy..... 8 
Dover Hdep.....jArthur S......... 8 
Keene Hdcp.....|Peu-a-Peu.......1 6 


SANTA ANITA PARK—1i1 mile 
Arcadia, Calif. 


Equipoise (I).... 
Equipoise (If)... 
Malibu Sequet...|Imbros.......... 
Arcadia Golden 
Jubilee Hdep,.}Sahib........... 
San Vicente..... James Sessions. . . 
Agricultural Hd..|Joe Jones... ; 
Santa Catalina. .|Stranglehold.. 
Palm Springs Hd.|Atomic Speed.... 
Santa Maria Hd.|Smart Barbara... 
San Fernando...|/B 
San Gabriel. 
La, Centinela 
San Carlos Hdep.|Find............ 
Santa Margarita.|Cerise Reine..... 8 
Calif. Breeders’s.|Major Speed.....} 8 
Sel Poterero...- | Lucrative....... 6 
San Marcos.....|/Mark-Ye-Well. .. fe 
8 
8 


1 1s 
AO, Ga 


' 
CAA GOGGIN 


March of Dimes.|Smart Barbara. .. 
On Trust Hdep..|Indian Hemp.... 
San Felipe Hdcp.|Determine....... 
Santa Ynez St...|Sweet As Honey..| 7 
Los Cerritos.....{/Alibhai Lynn....} 6 
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Washington’s 
Birthday Hdep} Diamonds..... 
Santa Susana Hd.|Quillo Maid 
Fitzgerald Hdecp.|Berseem........ 
San Pedro Hdcp.iBomer........... 6 


* World record. 
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SARATOGA—113¢ miles 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
(First portion run at Jamaica) 

Event Winner Fur. | Time 
Troy Stakes...../Sound Barrier....| 534 |1.05 2-5 
Kentucky Hdep.|Bobby Brocato...| 6 1.11 2-5 
Wilson Hdep....|First Glance.....] 6 1.11 3-5 
Albany Stakes,..|/Laugh.<.:......) 6 1.12 1-5 
Saranac Hdep...|Full Flight......} 84% |1.44 4-5 
Adirondack St...|Hidden Ship.....| 514 |1.05 4-5 
Merchants’ and 

Citizens’ Hdep.}Capeador,......| 9% |1.58 
Flash Stakes....|Laugh.......... 54% 11.07 
American Legion|Fisherman....... 7 1.24 
Shillelah ayes -.|Shipboard....... 16 4.17 2-5 
Saratoga Hdcp. .|Cold Comm: 10 2.05 4-5 
Schuylerville. .../Two Stars 5 1.05 4-5 
Test Stakes..... Dispute 7 1.25 1-5 
North American. |Escargot 16 4.13 
Sanford Stakes. .|Brother Tex pile ate 1.12 4-5 

Hd . {Lavender Hill....| 9 1.52 3-5 
Beverwyck Stpl..|King Commander] 16 4,08 3-5 
Whitney Hdep...|Social Outcast...} 10 2.04 2-5 
Saratoga Stpl....|/King Commander! 20 15.00 2-5 


SPORTSMAN’S PARK—1¢ mile 
Cicero, E 


Sportsman’s Park|Heutel.......... 8% {1.47 1-5 
at’l Jockey Club/Orco............ | 844 |1.49 3-5 
SUFFOLK DOWNS—1 mile 
East Boston, Mass. 
Plymouth Rock..|Roedna. .. 0... 844 11.45 1-5 
Faneuil Hall... ./Royal Battle.....| 6 1.10 1-5 
Governor’s Hdcp.|Soldier Son..,... 8 1.36 2-5 
Bay State Kind- 
ergarten St....}RoyalIndian....| 5 0.59 3-5 
Constitution Hd.)Blessbull 8 1.35 2-5 
Tomasello Hdep. |Larr: 9 1.49 2-5 
Puritan Hdep. ..|Lassie Lea.. 6 1,11 2-5 
Plymouth Rock..|Ram O’ War.. 814 |1.45 
Bay State Purse.|Kay Russell.....| 8+ |1.43 2-5 
Mayflower Stakes|Door Prize...... 6 1,13 1-5 
New England 
Turf Hdep....|Cascanuez....... 12 2.34 4-5 
TANFORAN—1 mile 
y San Bruno, Calif. 
Calif. Oaks...... Miz Clementine..); 8+ 11.41 4-5 
Peninsula Hdcp..|Berseem......... 6 1.09 4-5 
Yerba Buena Hd.|Miz Clementine..| 8+ {1.40 4-5 
San Francisco. ..|Stranglehold.,... 8% 11.42 3-5 
El Camino Hdep.|Trentonian...... 6 1.10 4-5 
Calif. Derby.....|/Miz Clementine..| 9 1.49 
San Bruno Stakes/Trentonian. ..... 8+ {1.41 3-5 
Tanforan Hdcp..|Golden Abbey...| 9 1.48 4-5 
TROPICAL PARK—1 mile 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
New Year's Hd..;Torch of War....| 6 1.10 2-5 
Robert E. Lee 
PLACID saw vc .0n So Andre): SY iets 8 1.44 1-5 
Straus Mem. Hd.|/Sweet Vermouth.| 6 1.10 2-5 
Tropical Hdep...|Capeador...:.... 9 50 2-5 
UNITED HUNTS 
(Run at Belmont Park) 
New York Turf 
Writers Me -|Ancestor........ 16 3.44 2-5 
Temple Gwath- 
mey Stpl..... King Commander} 20 4.39 
Turf & Field Hd.|Privacy.....<... 8 1.37 2-5 
WASHINGTON PARK—11g miles 
Homewood, Ill. 
Clang Hdep..... Precious Stone... 7 1.24 4-5 
Geo. Woolf Mem.|Dogoon......... 6 1.10 4-5 
Sheridan Hdecp. .|Hasseyampa..... 8 1.35 3-5 
Mademoiselle....|Alspal.......... 6 1.11 3-5 
Grassland Hdep.|Mister Black.....} 9 1.48 4-5 
Prairie State. ...|Traffic Judge....| 6 1.12 4-5 
Misty. Isle Hdcp.|Blue Violin...... 7 1.23 3-5 
Meadowland Hd./Stan............ 914 {2.00 2-5 
Beverly Hdep...|Good Call,...... 8 1.35 2-5 
WOODBINE PARK—1 mile 
Toronto, Ont. 
Queen’s Plate... .|Collisteo........ l 9 {1.52 


Racing's Record Daily Double Set at Agua Caliente 


e largest daily double pay-off in racing 
hiss $18,724.80 —was made to Mrs. Ottillia V. 
Alexander, 2 San Diego (Calif.) widow, at Agua 
Caliente, Mexico, July 4, 1954. She held the only 
ticket issued on the winning combination, Slick 
Trick, a sprinter, in the fourth race which paid 


$16.20, and Rocklite, a field horse in the fifth 
paying $30. 

Previous record daily double pay-off was $10,- 
777.40, set by Joy Bet and Merry Caroline at 
Washington Park, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 14, 1939. 


“¢ 


828 Sporting Events—Horse Racing, World Records; Man o’ War’s Record 
ee 
World’s Best Horse Racing (Running) Records 


Distance Time Horse Yrs.| Lbs. Date Track 
Miles Furl’gs | Min. -Sec. 


WE BCore ce Sette ate 5 115 |Feb. 5, 1946|Mexico City, Mex. 
21-2 | 9264-5 { Temerario. |. 12... ! 2 | 117 |Mar. 29; 1953|Mexico City 
38 0 32 King Rhymer......-. 2 118 |Feb. 27, 1947|Santa Anita, Calif. 
3 0 33 1-2 |AtoKa. .......2..0.% 6 105 oe (Aes Butte, Mont. 
3-12 039 ( 5 115 5, 1916|Juarez, Mi 
4 111 |Apr. - 1, 1945|Mexico City, Mex. 
£2 0 45 2-5 7 121 |Feb. 5, 1953|/Mexico 
41-2 0 51 4-5 2 117 |Apr. 23, 1947|Havre de Grace, Md. 
41-25 | 0494-5 2 118 ay 17, 1951|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
5-8 0 57 3 115 |Aug. 9, 1951|/Centennial Pk., Colo. 
5-8 8 0 54 3 103 |June 2, 1933)Epsom, England 
51-2 | 103 3 112 |Dec. 27, 1944|Coral Gables. Fla. 
51-28 | 101 7 113 |Oct. 10, 1951|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
1 07 2-5 | Fighting Fox. Deced, of 126 {July 8, 1939) Yonkers, N. Y. 

*3-4 1 06 1-5 |Broken Tendril...... 3 123 |Aug. 6, 1929|Brighton, England 
3-4 1 08 1-5 |Bolero............-- 4 122 |May 27, 1950|Albany, Calif. 
3-48........ 1 07 4-5 |Vestment............ 2 115 |Oct. 15, .1954|Belmont Park 

6 1-2 215 4-5: |Snark........... )2...-5 4 109 |Feb. 9, 1937|Miami, Fla. 
a Porter’s Mite.>.... 2 119 |Sept. 17, 1938|/Belmont Park, N. Y. 
61-28 | 1142-5 | | Native Dancer 2 122 |Sept. 27, 1952|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
7-8 eyeO S-5) | MMDTOSs. ticks «lenge. 4 118 |Jan. 2, 1954)Arcadia, Calif. 
7-88 120 First Edition........ 4 126 |May 25, 1926|/Hampton Court, Englané 
ls 32 MODSUS.c fcas sees we 3 105 |June 22, 1939|Brighton, 
1 1 33 3-5 |Citation............. 5 128 |June 3, 1950 Sane 
1lmile 70yds,| 140 South Dakota........ 3 122 |Aug. 4, 1945)River haf te 
Count Speed....... 4 122 |Oct. 4. 1947|Gotden Gate Park, Calif. 
1 1-16 141 Tmbros;,.. 23.2522 4 118 June 12, 1954|Inglewood, Calif. 
11-8 146 4-5 |Noor. .............. 5 123 |June 17 1950|Albany. Calif. 
13-16 1.52 3-5 |Fleet Bird........... 4 123 |Oct. 24, 1953) Albany, Calif. 
114 1581-5 |Noor....... 5 127 |June 24, 1950) Albany, Calif. 

13-8 2 14 1-5 |Man o’ War 3 June 12, 1920|Belmont Park, N. Y. 

1 1-2 2 23 The Bastard. 3 124 . 18, 1929| Newmarket, Eng. 

1 1-2 turf 2 29 1-5 |Stud Poker. . 3 115 |Feb. 25, 1948)/Miami, Fla. 

*) 1-2 turf 2 00 1-5 |Mark-Ye-Well 5 126 |Feb. , 1954! Arcadia, Calif, 

15-8 2 39 4-5 |Ace Admiral. 4 122 |Juty 23, 1949) Arcadia, 

1 3-4 2524-5 |Noor....... 5 117 ar. 4, 1950/Arcadia, Calif. 

17-8 3 13 4-5 |Pharawell... 3 119 |Apr. 8, 1947|Hallandale, Fla. 

2 315 POlRgal os sonata « crac «cs 3 July 8, 1924|Salisbury, England 

2 1-16 3 30 2-5 |Royal Castle......... 3 116 |Nov. 15, 1950|Jamaica, L. 1, N. Y. 
218 335 Centurion. . 2.4666. 5 144 |Sept. 28, 1923) Newbury, England 

2 1-4 3 37 3-5 |Dakota.. ..........-. 4 116 |May 27, 1927) Linfield, England 

2 3-8 415 Waki Taek Uv adiste. cas 4 97 |Feb. 8, 1925|Tijuana, Mex. 

2 1-2 4 14 3-5 | Miss Grillo.......... 6 118 |Nov. 12, 1948|Pimlico, Md. 

2 5-8 4 51 2-5 |Worthman.......... 5 101 |Feb. 22, 1925/Tijuana, Mex. 

2 3-4 448 4-5 |Shot Put............ 4 126 |Aug. 14, 1940|Washington Pk., Chicago 
27-8 5 23 ORD Seve u le iormare cate 5 100 |Mar. 8, 1925)Tijuana, Mex. 

3 5 15 Parragut ye). = <8 5 113. |Mar. 9, 1941|Agua Caliente, Mex. 


*Made on down-hill course. s Straight course. 


Record of Man o’ War 


1919, AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 


Race | Dist. Wet. | Fin. | Time ( Place | Purse 
BURG MPs Rasavvlacen ses cones s % 115 aaeaetg Belmont $ 500 
Keene Memorial, ............+-eee+00s Siet 115 1 1:05 3-5 Belmont 4,200 
POUGINEUL yp ctettars bia thip'e ¢ nial sie e's aisinialotnis ei Sit 120 1 1:06 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
PA MSOUN rent sti ci a'eis\o) atercre eretuttte stators siatate % 130 1 1:01 3-5 Aqueduct 2,825 
Tremont % 130 1 1:13 Aqueduct 4,800 
U. 8. Hotel % 130 1 1:12 2-5 Saratoga 7,600 
Sanford Memorial % 130 2 1:11 1-5 Saratoga 700 
Grand Union 4 130 1 1:12 Saratoga 7,600 
Hopeful % 130 1 1:13 Saratoga 24,600 
Futurity % 127 1 1:11 3-5 Belmont 26,650 

Total | $83,325 
1920, AS A THREE-YEAR-OLD 

1% 126 1 1:51 3-5 Pimlico 23,00 
1 118 1 1:35 4-5 | Belmont . "328 
1% 126 1 2:14 1-5 Belmont 7,950 
1 135 1 1:41 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
1% 126 1 1:49 1-5 Aqueduct 4,850 
13-16} 131 1 1:56 3-5 Saratoga 4,700 
1%. 9 ul 2:01 4-5 Saratoga 9,275 
Laurence Realization*,...........0..5. 1% 126 1 2:40 4-5 Belmont 15,040 
one eh Bdicloraisle-a Sis iaisterere Oe take 14 16 : . Pie: ze era G 5,850 
OMONLRG Peisicts Seistatciavsiece cloveleiele arede haben - Z avre de Grace 6,800 
Kenilworth Park**,,........ Ficclen eats 1 120 1 2:05 Kenilworth Park| 80,000 
BleealS cos tee no ikacaes aera | | $166,140 


*Established record time. **Match race against Sir Barton. 


Man o’ War died of a heart attack (Nov. 1, 1947) at the Faraway Farm of his owner, Sam 
Riddle, in the rolling meadow country eight miles north of Lexington, Ky., where the big red Sith 


had spent most of his life. It is estimate i " j xim: 
money, stud fees and the sale of foals, = tee War, Mronaine sep ate shinee saa? oS 


Man 0’ War was foaled March 29, 1917, in the late August Belmont’s stables near Lexingt 
sire ve ear Play and his dam Mahubah. Riddle bought him at the Saratoga yearling sales (1Siay 
for $5,000. an o’ War made his first start, as a two-year-old, at Belmont, June 6, 1919, and won. 


Pee ok. epigye lost in 21 starts was when Upset beat him in the Sanford Stakes at Saratoga 


—— ee | ; aa a" — -— | ~~ , | —_ 7 . ae er ee ee, 


Sporting Events—Grand National; Jockeys; Triple Crown; Revenues 829 


Grand National Steeplechase 


The Grand National (established 1837) is run over a course of 4 miles, ards for 4-year- 
up. The race was run (1837-1838) at Mashuli and then without a reek oa . mintioa near iverpoot 


except in the World War I years, 1916-1919, when it was moved to Gatwick. 
Course record 9.2054 Golicn Miller, 1934; Bogskar, 1940. 
Year Winner Owner ear Winner Owner 


Mrs. M. Partridge |/1939.....]/Workman............ Sir Alex M 
H. S. Kenyon 


1940.....!Bogskar...... Goo 
[248,00 ovey eotiage OY TS tora 
vi Ones cits ‘oc oran' 

aS = a ..-|Jack McDowell 


ff 7 ee eta on ros Harry 
A de ance Jai, ed Sia? Dee aweae* : & 2 Gian 
Pant Marion u-})1954..... Oval Tans a west me Sie n 
2 s 
Leading American Jockeys (Excluding Steeplechases) 

a Jockey M’ts.; Won|| Yr. Jockey M’ts.; Won|; Yr. Jockey M’ts , Won 
1920. |J. Butwell..... 721| 152 ||1932./J. Gilbert 1 1944,/T. Atkinson... | 1,539) 287 
1921./C. Lang......, 696} 135 ||/1933.|J. Westrope. .. 1945 |J. D. Jessop...| 1,085} 298 
1922. na Fator. 859) 188 ||1934./M. 045 1946. |T.-Atkinson. 1,377} 233 
1923.|I. Parke......| 718) 173 ||1935. 947./J. Longden....| 1,327; 316 
1924.|I. Parke... ..: 844) 205 ||1936./B 48 ./J. Longden. . 1,197| 319 
1925.|A. Mortensen..| 987) 187 ||1937./J. Adams..... 1949 |G. G Lae at 
1926.|R. Jones...... 1,172) 190 |/1938.|J. Longden....| 1.150 1950.|J. Culmone....| 1,674) 388 
1927.)L. Hardy . -| 1,130] 207 |}1939. berate 255 W. Shoemaker | 1,634 8 
1928. |J. Inzelone. 50. 155 ||1940.|Earl Dew..-.. 1951. {Charles Burr...| 1,319) 310 
1929.|M. ee. ‘ 871) 149 ||1941.|/D. Meade.....| 1,164 1952.|T. DeSpirito. .| 1,482} 390 
1930. |H. R. Riley....| 861] 177 ||1¥42.)Jack Adams... 1953.|W. Shoemaker.; 1,683] 485 
1931.'H. Roble...... 1,174; 173 111943.1J. Adams 1,6 1954*|W. Shoemaker.j ..... 370 


*Through Nov. 25, 1954. 


Lifetime American Record: Johnny Longden became the first American jockey to ride 4,000 winners 
(Inglewood, Calif., May 15, 1952). Eddie Arcaro became first American-born jockey to ride 3,000 
winners (Chicago, "Til., June 24, 1952 ). 


Triple Crown Turf Winners, Owners and Jockeys 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 


Year Horse Owner _ Jockey; Year Horse Owner Jockey 
1919 Sir Barton J. K. L. Ross J. Loftus | 1941 Whirlaway Warren Wright. E. Arcaro 
1930 Gallant Fox William Woodwara E. Sande} 1943 Count Fleet Mrs. J. D. Hertz J. Longden 
1935 Omaha W. Woodward W. Saunders} 1946 Assault R. J. Kleberg W. Mehrtens 
1937 War Admiral S. D. Riddle C. Kurtsinger! 1948 Citation Warren Wright E. Arcaro 
2 2 
Horse Racing Revenue to States in 1953 
Racing Days Attendance Total wagered *State revenue 
Thor- Thor- 
State eugh-| Har- ough- Har- Thorough- | Harness Cy Harness 
bred | ness bred ~ mess bred bre 
Arfzona....... 102|....... THOS cers cnet $9,839, ce Pa asa hes $427, 230). = hesutta aes 
Arkansas...... Cot Saeeeeng 241 FOR) oc aihee ss as 13:498,97B\ir hae toe $44,151] mse 
California. .... 282 78| 4,789,427 393,088 re 1899, Ta $28,243,930] 20,201,816] $1,328,685 
Colorado...... Daler cies ZO, BSE). 6 pares AB SBI. ton oie 752, 261|0 aise 
Delaware (1).. 32 40 432,245 197,961 BT orT Bae 7,657,311] 1,420,663 285,898 
Florida....... 170 35} 1,659,055 40,926] 149,404,355 759,146! 12,722,460 i 
Illinois (1)-. 234 166} 2,853,326 760,282} 197,007,170] 35,519,937| 14,101,391] 1,980,029 
Kentucky (1).. 87 57 752,976 125,562} 41,660,990) 2,961,465) 1,227,245 95,088 
Ss ee ee BLUSIS| St aes 30,562, 72017... clea. ae 1,472,050)... Vis Ja. 
56 57 170,852} (Not avail.) 7,904,083) 2,120,971 541,191 127,348 
99 80| 1,209,959 596,787} 99,804,359] 22,659,897) 4,771,131) 1,123,021 
60 83 771,158 407,202|  54:509,275| 10;079,838| 4,111°761 645,09: 
114 153) 1,350,118 743,577| _ 87,997,808] 35,459,550] 5,694,533] 1,438,225 
uN) geese (Not avail. mee artes (Not avail.) |.......... (Not rid) Siena sea ene 
GS cares oe 473,084|.......... 19,630,383} ).0.6 ces ss 65,792} «:.corssieoeram 
‘eva apace 56,608); so... = 2580323 |2 cea shoae € 56,565].......... 
eetbo 54 7 595, 077 neal lee 44,585,713 191,817| 2,536,734 11,190 
New Jersey.... 150 50] “2,679,548 96,136] 260,786,625| 5,480,438] 20,375,867 333,632 
New Mexico... 62 BOT bias vis ssrhalets 8, DEST teveraers ners 55,699)... wo Jones 
New York (1).. 4,501,555| 5,096,114) 374;479°656|272, ue ae 32,525,600] 18,460,818 
75 OS eae 1,642,729 473,137| 918781192] 14,891 4,526,403 640,067 
Oreg: en : 154,000 5,974,628 T2101 10 313,265 20,923 
Rhode > island: x 1,336,077). . 91,694,765)... es aly 
South eas z :|(Notavail.)|. : 443,389). 
Washington... 300,993 16,646,496). ‘ 
West Virginia. . 884,976 62,347, 164|. - 1,990,511). ; 
Totals...... 2,784| 1,473| 27,969,331 ia gs 930,771|2,064,572,984 439,¢ 611, 179|138,604,146| 26,540,689 
ERS iee ib La  NL A A EES RTE ll BAI DA id ated feet Natl Reh bi Leah PED aed 


i Additionally, a number of states received revenues from county fairs in 1953: California, 
$1043, 318: Maine, $134,542; Maryland, $888,605; Massachusetts, $196,794; Ohio, $18.371; Total, $2,281,630. 
*Inciudes licenses, pari-mutuel and admissions taxes, breakage, and miscellaneous. 
(1) Flat racing and harness racing under jurisdiction of separate commissions. 


Total Racing Revenue to States by Years 


pk ee oA sane aoe $°6,024,193.31 | 1941 ......c52:!.. $21,128,173.00 | 1947 $97,926,984.16 
8,386,255.00 | 1949 |... ....... 22,005,278.00 nee tee 95;803, et on 

SOE aT er 38,194,726.56 | 1849 - Bae uea ee 

9'576,334.75 1944 eee reece eee ene 55,971,232.87 117,250,564 00 

10;369/807.00 | 1945 .............. 65,265.405.48 142,489,696 .00 


EeLG, TAD 182004: $1946 2.25. .030.- 20s 94,035,859.47 , .167,426,465.00 


Sporting Events—Harness Horse Racing 


ol 


Trotting and Pacing Records 
Source: United States Trotting Association (Records to Nov. 15, 1954) 
TROTTING RECORDS " 


4% ars Temple Harvester, Aurora, Ill., Aug. 5, 


1925, 
ie in s me r half-mile track, Daylee, 
Freehold, z ee . - 
1 world’ aoe all-age gelding i—Grey- 
hound, nd, Lexington, : Se epir: 29, 1938, *1:5544. 
All age Btallica hy lars Pride, DuQuoin, Ill, 


its track, qclaine. Greyhound*, 
Goshen, N. Y., July 16, 1937, 1 
1 male ie on et ae — mare, Proximity, West- 
ury, N. une 5. 
a pane by iB - stallion, Spencer ‘Scott*, Lexington, 
it imile on Batt-mile SUA, stallion, Star’s Pride, 
Berotoen Springs, N. Y.. July 13, 1951, 2. ee 
Two-year-old stallion, “Scott Frost, Lexington, 
Ky., Oct. fe Be ee an Hanover*, Lexington, 
Ky., Oct > 
Hive carvolé stallion, in race, Scott Frost, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 5, 1954, 2:00. 
Two-year-old gelding, | Bronto Don, 2:0335, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oc' 47. 
Two-year-old filly, Stenographer*, Lexington, eh MA 
Oct. 10, 1953; Princess Rodney, O Oct. 13, 1953, 2:01. 
hres rear-ol8 Pies ea. an Hanover,* Du- 
0: ep ? 
GS tibtce sear ld gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 


Tl., Aug. 21, 1935, 
Three-year-ol "Gli, rhe Marchioness, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Oct, 14, 1932, *1:5944. 
Four-year-old stallion, ‘Spencer Scott, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 27, 1941, 1:5734. 
Four-year-old allion. sf record, Victory Song, 
1:5735, Aug. 13, ath ng, ringfield, Tl. 
Four-year-old, geldi reyhound, Springfield, 
ll., 1936, 151i, 
our-year-old mare, Margaret Castleton, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Oct. 1, 1937, *1: 5944 Rosalind, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 30, 1937, 1:5914 
er Meare Rosalind, “Lexington, Ky., Oct. 4, 
34 
colt, Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 2, 
1912, 2 B: 1534 


1 mile, by. a ho heer ee Greyhound, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. fa 7, 
1 mile, to high-wheei sulky, Sunol, Stockton, 
oat 20, 1891, 2.08%, 
1 mile, to high- wheel sulky on half-mile track, 
Peter Billiken*, Goshen, N. ¥., Aug. 20, 1914, 


1 mile, Under Saddle, Greyhound’, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 27, 1940, 

Fastest two heats, AMibble arenes Old Orchard 
Beach, Me., July 24, 1941, 1:5854, 1:59. 

Fastest two heats on half-mile track, TO 
Pride, Goshen, N. Y., July 6, 1951, 2.025% 

Fastest two heats by two-year- -old on Balto tts 
track, Scott Frost, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 5, 1954, 

0445 


4: 

Fastest three heats, Greyhound, Goshen, N. Y., 
Aug. 13, 1936, 2:01, 2:0044, 2:00; Rosalind, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Sept. 30, 1937, 2:02, 2':00, 1:5934. 


Fastest three heats on half-mile track, Kimber- 
= gpa Pa., Sept. 16, 1953, 2:04, 2:05, 2:06. 
‘astest f heats, Nibble Hanover, winner of 
a and “fourth heats, 5 es aged winner of 
first heat, Earl’s Moody Guy, of 
heat, Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 29, iol. a 720014. 1:5942, 
2:02, 2:03. 
1-1/16 miles, Proximity, Arcadia, Calif., May 
a, ae 2:0635. 
3/16 miles, Scotch Victor, Inglewood, Calif., 
Nov. 6,. 1954, 2:2245. 
ae fo ae ‘onto Don, Inglewood, Calif., Noy. 
1% ies = mile track, Florican, Westbury, 
N.Y., Aug. 27, 1953, 2:33. 
ee ee Greyhound*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 


Salon on pits mile track, Star’s Pride, West- 
ee N. Y., June 29, 1951, 3.0615. 
nats i Naber Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. a 


2 miles half-mile track, Pronto Don, W 
bury, Long Island, N. Y., Sept. 13, 1951, 4. fa 
1938, 8: “a ees fants Stout*, Trumansburg, N. ¥., Oct. 7, 
3 miles A race, Fairy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., 
ay 1, 1895, 7: 16%, 
4 miles, Senator L., San Jose, Cal., (reg.), Nov. 
2, eee io: ge and 


stanti Pre hreg ea sae METS MER LOR 
<0 fash 5 

Gupbeo. S New York, to? Poy (rég.), Nov. 
v8 gat 36. 15. 


10 miles in race, Controller, San Francisco, Cal. 
(reg.), Nov. 23, 1878, 27:2344. 
20 miles, Black Rod*, Aiken, S. C., March 25, 


1942, 58:21. 

30° aries Gen. Taylor*, San Francisco, Cal, 

Feb. 21, 1857, 1:47:59. 

x ay miles, Ariel*, Albany, N. Y., May 5, 1846, 

4%. 

100 mil Conqueror*, Centerville, L. Nov. 

12, 1853, 8:88:53." ae 
Trotting records b: 


team, Greyh 
Rosalind*, Indianapo $ Aa ie 


, Inds Sept. 5, 1939, 1:5834. 


By a tandem team, *John R. McElwyn and 
Bollyrood Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 7, 1936, 
Nae 


Four in hand, Damania, Belnut, mee V. and 
Nutspra Chicago, Tll., July 4, 1896, 2:3 
Four in hand to coach, *arthur Mase barat hes 
os John R. McElwyn and Hollyrood Harrier, 
Sut folk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936, 2:463. 
rotting record wi running mat 1 mil 
ace time, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 9, 1913, 


Double gaited mare, Calumet Evelyn, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 21, 1935, 16934 ; ; 
ann 2, 1936, t:59t (tr), 4 (p) Lexington, Ky 

Double gaited ne 
Calif., June a 1950. 2:0: 
Sept. 8, 1950, 1:58 35 (p. 


ig ind: 8 Santa Anita, 
5 ¢ Syracuse, N. Y., 


PACING RECORDS 


14 mile, Directum I*, 
1916. 0.5534. 

1 sanice ‘world and stallion record, Billy Direct, 
*Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 1938, 1:55 

1 mile, in a race, Good Time, Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 5, 1951, 1.5745. 

1 mile by a mare, re Ladyship, *Lexington, Ky., 
Sept. 30, 1938, 1:563 

1 mile, by a gelding, Winnipeg, Toledo, Ohio, 
Oct. 15, 1928, 1.5734 

1 mile. yearling filly, Royal Lady 2nd, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Oct. 20, 19 2:1434 

1 mile, yearling colt, Frank Perry*, 
Ky., Sept. 12, 1911, 2: 15. 

1 ‘mile, two-year-old colt, Adios Boy, Lexington, 
Ky., Oct. 3, 1953, *1:5895 

Two-year-old filly, inaion Betty, Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 10, 1953, *1:5846 

‘Two-year- -old gelding, Tosola” s Ensign, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 24, 1952, 2:0225 

Af ‘mile, three-year-old cult, Solicitor, Lexington, 

Oct. 1, 1951: Tar Heel, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 
x "i951. #15 5735. 

1 mile, by three- -year-old colt, in race, Billy Di- 
rect, Lexington, Ky.. Sept. 29, 1937, 1.58. 

1 mile, three-year-old filly, Pleasant Surprise*, 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1953; Phantom Lady*, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. he 1954, ‘1: 5836 

1 mile by three-year-old Felding, Ferman Han- 
exer, fe nsten, Ky., Oct. 1950, *1:5925 

mile, ree-year- old vada, race, Tosoia’ s En- 
sign, Goshen, N. Y., July 10, 1953, 2:0225 Hs 


*Against time. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 


Lexington, 


1 mile, four-year-old mare, Tassel Hanover, Lex- 
83 


parte “4 ‘fou Lae ae “ tat 
r-year-o) 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 1: “ee piel 


1 mile,’ four-year-old rela RY 
Lexington, Ky.. Sept. 27, S38. 1 nfs ate Hanover, 


1 mile on half-mile track, all Pol  iallion, Hi-Lo’s 
758 


Forbes, Westbury er ‘June 6, 19 34 
1 mile, half-mile. track, all age Tava ay 
Grattan*, aleeh N. Cc, Oct. 17, 1930 Royal 
Mist, Westbury, N N ¥., ne 29, 1954, 2:01. 
mile. igh-whee su an P () 
Ga., Nov. 30, 1903, 2:0434.” aich*, Macon, 


11% miles Hillsota, Westbur » N. 

oe fines 46. half-mile t. ; Weer 
miles on half-mile track in a 

Pence, Westbury, Long Island, N.  peree. sie e 


5 3 miles, ee Pointer, Kendallville, Ind., Oct, 


Paha Joe Jefferson, Knoxville, Iowa (reg.), 


Nov, peare er pis. tele! Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10, 
Tee ae heats, in race, Good Time ron 
Mie Ps ats i *s Son any on bes 
mils track, Soler Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 33, 1a, 

Fastest three heats, Her rere 


N. Y¥., Aug. 31, 1938, 1:5844, 1:5844, Vadis 


1:5914. 


Sporting Events—Harness Horse Racing 831 
Winners of Famous Harness Stakes 
THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 
Best 

Yr. Winner Time Value || Yr. Winner Time Value 
1930—Hanover's Bertha......| 2:03 $56,859 ||1943—Volo Song........... 220236 $42.298 
1931—-Calumet Butler........ 2:03 ,921 ||1944—Yankee BO OEP sci 204 33,577 
1932—The Marchioness.......| 2:01 49,489 ||1945—Titan Hanover........ .| 2:04 196 
eee Reynolds........| 2:03 40,459 |/1946—Chestertown,. ...<. 2:0214 50,995, 
1934—Lord Jim..............] 2:02 25,845 ||1947-—Hoot Mon............ 200 46,267 
1935—-Greyhound............| 2:02 33,321 |/1948—Demon Hanover....... 2:02 59,941 
1936—Rosalind..... aed ++] 2:01 35,643 |/1949—Miss Tilly............. 2:01 26 69,791 
1937—Shiriey Hanover........| 2:01 37,912 ||1950—Lusty Song............ 2:02 5,209 
1938—McLin Hanover........| 2:02 37.962 ||1951—Mainliner............. 22023 95,263 
1939—Peter Astra............| 2:04 40,502 ||1952—Sharp Note........... 2:02 3% 87,637 
asian SCO ei acces aps fees cot pcb) piles tea aaene e 3 a % elace 

a ODS sisters sine ses : 7 —— Ne Or" TEAM ro arene 3 i 
1942—The Ambassador . 2:04 38,954 bul ‘ a BS 

FOX LITTLE BROWN THE HORSEMAN KENTUCKY 

STAKE JUG STAKE FUTURITY 


2 yr. old pacers 3 yr. old pacers 


2 yr. old trotters 3 yr. old trotters 


Year |Winner Time| Winner Time| Winner Time] Winner Time 
a es 
O41... |COUFE, JOBtED., .:.:.2204241 0. a scree eh ee nee Colby Hanover. .2:0534/Bill Gallon...... 2:02 
1942". :|Adios...... REMRAtOD SET ace eee Volo Song... ... :0644| no race re 
1943.. IMey..... mA RDO sa tisclosi: ariweieieed Hes Eva’s Boy...... 2:0914| no race 
1944. ...|True Chief...... 206 6 is i rycias cite ah tee eS Titan Hanover. .2:0534| 0 race 
1945... .|E Hanover.2:0944|.....................)/Deanma,........ 207 
1946....|Po Byrd...2:02 |Ensign Hanouer .2:0234|Hoot Moon..... 220414 Tpctohy eens 
1947... ,| Knight Dream...2:0124|Forbes Chief ....2:0 POU Gio. seers 2:06 %|Hoot Mon...... 

1948 od Time . -2:03 46|Knight Dream... .2:0714|Miss Tilly ..... 2:06 |Egan Hanover. 

1949;.../Our Time....... 203% |Good Time..... 2:03 34\Florican........ 2:0214|Bangaway...... 
1950....|Solicitor........ :03 34|Dudley Hanover.2:02% |Mighty Fine. ...2:042¢|Star’s Price. .... 
1951....|/Thunderclap. ...2:044|Tar Heel......; 2:00 |DuxseofLullwater2:034)}Ford Hanover... 
1952... .|Iosola’s Ensign. .2:0. Meadow Rice... .2:0134|Newport Star. . .2:0614|Sharp Note..... 


1953... .| Meadow Pace. . 


.2:014 |Keystoner...... ‘4 
1954... .{Captain Adios. ..2:02 


2:02 3;|Newport Dream.2:03 4 |Kimberly Kid... 
Adios Harry... .2:01%;|Galophone...... 2:043¢|Harlan..;...... 


Other Harness Racing Winners in 1954 


Event Winner Best time Value 
Tilinois' Colt Stake (2P)<......... ccs evc ewes Eclipse Queen............. 2:07 34 $58,225 
Illinois Colt Stake (2T)................00008 Gracie Colleen............ 2:07 % 58, 
Puinois’ Colt Stake-(3P) ob. sek ieee eee Peter Van Gundy......... 206% 57, 
rilinois Colt Stake (3T)... 0.6. cbse eee eae Wishop's First. 7. ...).. ce. 2 2:07 % 55, 
Roosevelt Trot (1% MOBY, rev tte rire ter bok cmos TOTO TCO vies, iat fates Bitttters sta 3:10% 35,000 
Nassau Pace (114 miles)..............--000- RIN SOUR. ci 8.035. ee ie 3:04 4 35,000. 
Golden West Trot (1 3/16 miles)............. Seotch Victor... ....2...5% 2:224% 32,875 
Golden West Pace (1 3/16 miles)............. PEGS all Sirs,\ sie: sivas ari caiayerti Nae 2:22 % 30,575 
Gotham Trot (134 miles).................55- TERING AROY passes minis cee es 3:13 ,B7. 
American Pacing Derby..............--00005 Chuck Volo................ 1:59 26,000 
Roosevelt Special Purse... .. 1.02. 2s ecw eas: Scotch Spencer,........... 2:02 25,4 
American Trotting oe ae (14% miles). .|/Royal Pastime............ 2:36 % 25,000 
National Pacing Derby (114 miles)........... Prince AdIOB... 6.26 dsnccee 2:31% 25,000 
McMahon Memorial (2P).............e00005 Meadow Leo........:..... 22014 24,279 
Castleton Farm Stake (2T).................. Butch Hanover........... 2:03 4% 23,589 
Yonkers Pacing Derby (3P)................5- ROI OS BOW i, 3.30.0: 5 hrapnieenat gy hte 2:01 % 23,400 
Horseman Futurity (8T).........-.000eee eee Arh SBLO te por sie aco b ols ashen 2:01 35 22,502 
BPE NTAtTON (OL) cs. cele cielecis ce eek We cls stole wins Prince Victor............. 2:00 3% 19,151 
Horseman Futurity (3P).......2-.60...0.206. Diamond Hal............. 2:00 35 19,022 
Hanover Filly Stake (2P).... ...|Step Lively... M 2:02 36 18,29 
Review Fut iy é .|Prince Victor. 2:01 2% 18,177 
Coaching Club Oaks (3T) .|\Stenographer . 2:06 17,933 
Geers Stake (2P)...... -|Adios Evret. . 2:03 3¢ 17,130 
The Little Pat (2P).... .|Captain Adios... 220416 17,02 
Hanover Filly Stakes (2T .|Columbia Hanover. . 2:03 16,167 
Reading Fair Futurity (2 } =o .|Childs Hanover........... 2:08 14,986 
Reading Fair Futurity (3T)........-......-.- Stenographer. 6 6 o.ce cae’ 2:07 13,8: 


66th National Horse Show Champions 


Madison Square Garden, New 

Conformation Hunter—Waverly Farm's The 
Cad; reserve, Mrs. Andrew Shinkle’s Seveven. 

Working Hunter—Walter. Wickes’ Bronze Wing; 
reserve, Peggy Augustus’ Defense. 

Green Hunter—Ren Perry’s Bigeno; reserve, 
Mrs. Arthur Hanna’s Tight Spot. : 

Open Jumper—Morton Smith’s Clay Pigeon; 
reserve, Mrs. Hubert Thomas’ Velvet Lassie. 

Three-gaited Saddle Horse, grand champion— 
Dodge Stables’ Meadow Princess; reserve, Delaine 
Farm’s Gay Inspiration. 

Three-gaited, 14.2-15.2—Dodge’s Sparking De- 
light; reserve, Kilkare Farm’s Kathryn Coura- 
Meadow 


eous. 
: Three-gaited, over 15.2—Dodge’s 
Princess; reserve, Kilkare’s Spade Flush. 
Three-gaited, amateur—Delaine’s Foolish No- 
tion; reserve, Dodge’s Sparking Delight. 
Five-gaited Saddle Horse, grand champion— 
Dodge’s Socko; reserve, Delaine’s Beau Gypsy. 
Five-gaited, stallion or gelding—Dodge’s Socko; 
reserve, Delaine’s Beau Gypsy. 
Five-gaited Mare—Dodge’s Moon Glitter; re- 
serve, Mrs. E. R. E. Larson’s Reverie’s Highland 


Kitty. 


York, N. ¥., Nov. 3-9, 1954 

Five-gaited, amateur—Delaine’s Something Won- 
derful; reserve, Betty Focht’s Miss Bourbon 
Genius. 

Fine Harness Horse—Wakitatina Farms’ Wild 
Sensation; reserve, Grand View Farm’s Spring 
Fortune. 

Single Harness Pony—Dodge’s Cora’s Mite; re- 
serve, Hillingdon Farm’s Cassili’s Valentine. 

Pony, large—Marshall -Field’s Penny; reserve 
Christy Guest’s Mousie. 

Pony, small—Billy Boyce’s Smokey Joe; reserve, 
Waverly Farm’s Johnny Cake. 

NBS Saddle Equitation—Roberta Smith; re- 
serve, Martin Rosensweig. 

ASPCA Hunter Horsemanship—Ronnie Martini; 
reserve, Susan Lounsbury. 

AHSA Hunter Medal—Margaret McGinn; re- 
serve, Patricia Read. 

AHSA Saddle Medal—Martin Rosensweig; re- 
serve, Tatinia Wood. 

Inter’I] Jumping Perpetual Challenge Trophy— 
1, Mexico, no faults; 2 (tie), United States and 
Canada, eight; 3, Spain, 12; 4, Germany, 1644. 


EES SELES Tas SES 
GREY DAWN WINS 1954 P.H.A. TROPHY 


Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Merkel’s Grey Dawn, 6-year-old gray gelding, 16.2, won the 1954 Professional 


Horsemen’s Association trophy donated by Millarden Farms; 
Reserve: Sunnyside Riding Club’s My Mighty Mack, 5-year-old gelding, 16.1, 


H. Huleth. 


ridden by Jack Amend. 


185 points; 
133 points; rider, 
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832 Sporting Events—Capacities of Stadiums, Baseball Parks and Arenas 
hae cl doe tele al hi ise ad Meanabost sackias Eat WO SPE PE 
Stadiums, Baseball Parks, Arenas 


Name and location 
COLLEGE. STADIUMS 


(With capacities of oe a 000) 


Akron, Univ. of (Rubber Bowl), O! 
Alabama, nee Inst., (Hare) 


Fayett kos UN Gisse Ope, ee nee 
Baylor Univ., Waco, Texas.........-. 
Boston Univ. Field, Boston, Mass....- 
eevee eae (Brown Field) Provi- 

COU 2 ei ere or ener sen 
mane: U., R gutler Bowl) Indianapolis, 


Berkeley, Calif. . 
Sop oeey an of, Q 
POinnatl, (OHIO, .. os... el cie sje es eee 


Boulder, Colo... .......csseeeeeee 
Paiambia ‘Univ., (Baker Field) 

New York, Sea apa c cisieiele « 
Cornell Un., "Gchoeilkopt Field) 

Ithaca, INA eden oa 
Denver, Univ. of, Denver, Colo....... 
Detroit, Univ. of, Detroit, Mich...... 
Drake Univ., Des Moines, Iowa. ..... 
Duke Univ., "Durham, N.'C.......... 
E. Los ‘Angeles Jr. Coll., Calif... 1.1: 
Florida, Un. of, (Florida Field) 

Gainesville ss. cya ch scsi ses a 
Furman Un, (Sirrine), Greenville, sic 
aS 1a Inst. of Tech., (Grant Field) | 


Houston, Univ, of (Rice Stad.).....0. 
Idaho, Un. of (Neale), Moscow, Idaho 
inois, Un. of, (Memorial) 
CBAMPARN. 505 ee ce cee ee ee 
spueee Univ., (Memorial) Bloom- 
lows, State Univ. of, Iowa City 
Kan. St. Coll. of Ag. & Applied 
Science (Ahearn Field), Manhattan. 
Kansas, Un. of (Memorial) Lawrence. 
Kentucky, Un. of, (McLean), 
Lexington 


Lafayette Coll., (Fisher) Easton, Pa. 
La. State Un., (Tiger) Baton Rouge.. 
Marquette Univ., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Maryland, Un. of (Byrd), College Park 
Michigan St. Coll., (Macklin Ficid) 
E. Lansing, , 
Michigan, Univ. “ot, “Ann Arbor. 
Minnesota, Un, ‘of, (Memorial) 
panne oe 


North Texas State Coll., Denton 
Northwestern Univ., (Dyche) 
pan eton: Tl 


t. Univ., Beaver Fi 
Coitege, a ( eld), gtate 


Burtice Un. seen Tate eepa tna. 


*Normal petmanent seating capacity. 


| Capacity* } 


19,061 


34,000||Tulane 


82,000 


22,000)|U. 


27,538 
22,340 
45,500 


40,000 


30: 000 
71,119 


34,733 
48,813 


49,500 


50,089 
97,239 


63,217 


35,000 
36,000 


37,000 
32,000 


21,000 


23,000 
22,500 
20,000 


1Formerly Sportsman’s Park. 


Name and loca | 


Stadiums (Cont.) 


College 
So, Car., Un. of (Carolina), Columbia. . 
So. Meth. Un. gone Dallas, Texas 


Univ. La 

Tulsa, Univ. i sits 5 Tulsa. aaa: 
U.S. Military Academy, (Michi 
West Point, Ns We... 5 secon os «wn © 
s. ee Aceaemny, (Thompson) 
Utah, ah Ue c of, Mite ) Salt Lake City. 
Vanderbilt Univ., (Dudiey Field) 

Nashville, Tenn..........-+------ 
virginia, Un. of, (Scott) Chariottes- 
Wake Forest Coil., (Groves), N. C.. 
Wash., St. Coll. of (Rogers Field), 

Pulimantes ane sk nee ae 
Washington, Un. of, Seattle.......... 
WwW. Va. Un. “(Mountaineer Field) 

ee cel Es W. Va 
Wiley Coll., Marshall, Texas......... 
Wisconsin, “Univ. of, (Camp ap Randall) 

Madisi WS So Soe. ce ce eee 
Yale (Univ.) Bowl, New Haven, Conn |, 


BASEBALL PARKS and 
MUNICIPAL STADIUMS 


Alamo Stadium, San Antonio, Texas... 
er ES a ion Memorial, Char- 

the, NC. et Sy wis ce aelamts ve 
Babe Ruth, Baltimore, Md.......... 
Baltimore (Md.) Municipal ERS rome ee 


Busch Stadium, St. Louis, Mo.!...... 
Cleveland Municipal, Giviclae: Oulh: 
Columbus (Ga.) Memorial Stadium. . 
Comiskey Park, Chicago, Ill......... 
Connie Mack Stad., Philadelphia Pa.2 
Cotton Bowl, Dallas, T 
Crosley Field, Gineitinati, “Oo 
Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N. 
Fenway Park, Boston, fase 
Forbes Field, "Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Green Bay City, Green Bay, Wis 
Griffith Park, Washington, D. C...... 
Kansas City ‘Stad. (former Blues’)$... 
Kezar, San Francisco, Calif.......... 
Legion Field, Birmingham, Ala....... 
Long Beach (Calif.) Veterans Memorial 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Memorial Coliseum 
Milwaukee (Wis.) County Stad....... 
Multnomah, Portland, Ore........... 
New Orleans City Park Stadium... .. 
Orange Bowl, Miami, Fla............ 
Philadelphia "(Pa.) Municipal i Se aaa 
Polo Grounds. New York, N. Y...... 
Richmond (Va.) City Stade aieioes 
Roanoke (Va.) Victory.............. 
Roosevelt, Jersey City, N.J......... 
Rose Bowl, Pasadena, Calif.......... 
Rubber Bowl, ‘Akron, OhiGh.. 2) sae 
Seals, San Francisco, Calif........... 
Soldier Field, Chicago, Ill.4.......... 
Triborough, New Yor. We eet lake 
Wrigley Field, Chicago, Tih nto 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y.. 


Capacity* 


SPORT ARENAS AND SPEEDWAYS 


Boston (Mass.) Garden...... 
Chicago Stadium, Chicago, Tl 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Gardens. , 

Cleveland (Ohio) Sports Arena. 
Cow Palace, San Francisco, Cali 
Forum, Montreal. Canada...... 
Indiana) re (Ind.) Motor Speedway... 

Louisville (Ky.) Armory............ 
Madison Square Garden, N. Y! City. ! 

Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto, Canada 
Milwaukee Auditorium-Arena.......: 
Olympia Sports Arena, Detroit, Mich. 
Pan-Pacific Arena, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pittsburgh. (Pa.) Gardems Arena...... 
Portland (Ore.) Ice Arena,.......... 
St. Louis (Mo.) Arena.............. 
Sam Houston Coliseum, Houston, Tex. 
Seattle (Wash.) Civic Ice Arena,..... 


Syracuse (N. Y.) War Memorial Audi-} 
POTTUTI (ojo ue voice cele cous sone el ree 


9,000 


2Former Philadelphia Athletics’ 


home. 3New home of Athletics; enlargement scheduled. ‘Permanent 16-inch seats; including temporary 


seats, total capacity is 110,445. 


es 2 
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World Automobile Speed Records 


Source: Contest Board American Automobile Association. 


Records approved to Oct. 1, 1954 


UNLIMITED CLASS 


AAA WE a 


Start Dist. Date Place Driver Car Time MP! 
1m. | 9-16-47 Bonneville, Utah John R. Cobb Railton Mobil [9.1325 394.196 
1k. 9-16-47 Bonneville F John R. Cobb Railton Mobil [5.680 393.825 
5K. 8-26-39 Bonneville ** John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|34.235 326.7 
5m. | 8-26-39 Bonneville * John R. Cobb Railton Lion|59. ae 302.2 
10 K. 26-3! Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion]|1:19.04 283. 
10 m. 2 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion}2:13.155 270. 
1m. {10-27-37 Reichautobahn. he i ed Rosemeyer Auto Union 125.96 138. 
100 m. | 7-20-51 Bonnevilie, Utah Ab Jenkins Mormon Met. IT1|31:28.198 |190.657 
200 m. 50 Bonneville * Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor |1:02:51.21 |190.92 
500 m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor |2:49:16.365|177.229 
1000 m. ees Bonneville “ Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor |5:47:12.849 804 
1 9-4-50 Bonneville ‘* Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor |306.87Kms. 68 
24 br. | 7-22-23-40] Bonneville se Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor |3868.430M |161.184 
48 9-21-23-36) Bonneville Jenkins-Stapp Mormon Meteor /7134.08M /148.63 
INTERNATIONAL CLASS “A’? RECORDS 
F 1k. | 9-16-47 Bonneville, Utah John R. Cobb Railton Mobil 5.680 393.825 
F 1m, | 9-16-47 Bonneville |John R. Cobb Railton Mobil 9.1325 394.19 
F 5k. 8-26-39 Bonneville ed |John R. Cobb Railton Red Licn|34.235 326.7 
¥F 5m, | 8-26-39 Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|59.57 302.2 
F 10k. 8-26-39 Bonneville Ka John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion}1:19.04 83.0 
F 10m. | 8-26-39 Bonneville _“ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|213.155 270.4 
8 1k. {11- 4-33 Brooklands, Eng John R. Cobb Napier-Railton |25.270 88.5 
s Im. §10-31-33 |Brooklands John R. Cobb Napier-Railton '35.115 102.5 


On one of the runs at Bonneville, Utah, Sept. 16, 1947, Cobb was timed at 403.135 miles an hour, 


the fastest ever travelled by man on land. 
AUTO RACING RECOR 
Seven international Class F and 10 American 
records were set by Capt. George Eyston and Ken 
Miles in an MG EX 179 on Bonneville Salt Flats, 
Utah, Aug. 17. They averaged 120.87 m.p.h. for 
1,450 miles. 


DS CLAIMED IN 1954 

Donald Healey and a team of ‘five in a 24-hr. 
run in an Austin-Healey 100-S, set a total of 53 
international and American records, Aug. 23-24, 
including an average of 132,29 m.p.h. for the 
entire run. 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 


(Distance 500 miles) 


Year Car and driver Time MPH || Year Car and driver Time MPR. 

1911.|Marmon, Harroun....... B 1938. are Special, Floyd Rob- 

1912.|National, Dawson..., 12 4:15:58.40]117.200 

1913. |Peugeot, Goux..... -|6: 1939. Biyie Special, Wilbur Shaw|4:20:47.391115.035 

1914.|Delage, Thomas... Al Kids 1940.|Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw|4:22:31,17|114,277 

1915. |Mercedes, DePalma : 1941.|Noc Out Hose Clamp 

1916.|Peugeot, Resta(a) 3: Si gee Te eles Rose, 

1919. |Peugeot, Wilcox: . 5: Floyd Davis... 0 40.00 4:20:36.24/ 115.117 

1920. |Monroe, Chevrolet. HDs 1942, 1943" To4d4, 1945, 

1921. Frontenac, Milton........ 5: not run; war 

1922. ard ‘Special, Murphy..|5: 1946.|Thorne Engineering Special 

1923./H. C. S. Special, Milton. . .|5: George Robson........ 4:21:16.70] 114.820 

1924. |Duesenberg, Corum-Boyer. |5: 1947 .| Blue Crown Spark Plug 

1925. Duesenberg, fpr De Paolo|4: Special, Mauri Rose... .}4:17:52.17|116.338 

1926.|Miller, Frank Lockhart(b) .|4: 1948.|Blue Crown Spark Plug 

1927. Duesenberg, Gen. ‘aoaders be Special, Mauri Rose... .|4:10:23.38)119.813 

1928 .| Miller, Lo Meyer....... a 1949.|/Blue Crown Spark Plug 

1929, Simplex, Ray Keech. .|5:07:25.42| 97.585 Special, William Holland] 4:07:15.97| 121.327 

1930 .|Miller, Billy anata . |4:58:39 72|100.448|/ 1950. | Kurtis-Kraft Wynns Special 

1931.|Bowes Seal Fast Special, Johnny Parsons(c)...... 2:46:55.97|124.002 
Louis Schneider........ 5:10:27.54| 96.629||1951.|Belanger Special, Lee 

1932 .|Miller-Hartz Special, Fred- Wallard 3.3.) tices aaate 3:57:38.05| 126.244 
erick Frame........... 4:48 :03.79) 104. 144) /1952. Agajanian ' Special, Troy 

1933. |Tydol, Louis Meyer....... 4:48:12.75| 104.089 Rubtman,.--.. casas 3:52 :41.88/128.922 

1934, | Miller, Bill Cummings..... 4:46 :05.20| 104.863) /1953. | Fuel TneetGs Special, Billy 

1935 .|Gilmore, Kelly Petillo..... bie eg 71/106.240 Vukovich: 5 Wee lone ws 3:53:01.69!128.740 

1936 ./(Special, Louis Meyer. 4:35:03.39/109.069)| 1954. | Fuel pera Snectel Bol 

1937.|Shaw Gilmore Special.” Vukovich,.. . |3:49:17.27|130,840 
Wilbur Shaw....... 4:24:07.801113.580 


a)300 miles only. 
(Oe record—130.840 m.h.p., Billy Vukovich, 1954. 


(b)Race stopped at 400 miles because of rain. 


(c)Stopped at 345 miles, rain. 


Other Auto Racing in 1954 


Fresident’s Cup Race (200 mi.), Washington, 
D. C., May Bill Spear (Ferrari). Average: 81.85 


“h. 
mn Mille-Miglia (1,000 mi.), Italy,- May 2—Alberto 
Ascari per: Time—11:26:10.0. Average: 
139.648 kms.p 
Grand Prix de Bordeaux, Bordeaux, France, May 
9—Jose Froilan Gonzales, Argentina (Ferrari). Dis- 


tance: 302. at kms. Time: 3:05:55.2. Average: 
97.262 kms.p 
PE eruational Trophy (105 mi.), Silverstone, 


England, May 14—Jose Froilan Gonzales, Argen- 
tina (Ferrari). Average 92.78 m.p.h. 

Le Mans Grand Prix (24 hours), Le Mans, 
France, June 13—Jose Froilan Gonzales, Argen- 
tina and Maurice Trintignant, France (Ferrari), 
Distance 4,061 kms (2,523.9 mi.). Average 169.24 
kms.p.h. (105.7 m.p.h. yp 

French Grand Prix (305 mi.), Rheims, France, 
Yuly 4—Juan Manuel Fangio, Argentina (Merce- 
des). Time: 2:42:47.9. 


1934 Bill Cummings 
1935 Kelly Petillo 
1936 Mauri Rose 
1937 Wilbur Shaw 
1938 Floyd Roberts 
1939 Wilbur Shaw 


1928 Louis Meyer 
1929 Louis Meyer 
1930 Billy Arnold 
1831-Louis Schneider 
1932 Bob Carey 

1933 Louis Meyer 


Rheims Race (12 hours), Rheims, France, July 
4—Peter Whitehead and Ken Wharton (Jaguar). 
Distance: 2,018.826 kms. (1,231.3 mi.). Average: 
104.3 m.p.h. 

British Grand Prix (270 mi.), Silverstone, Eng- 
land, July 17—Jose Froilan Gonzales, Argentina 
(Ferrari). Time: 2:56:14.0. Average: 89.69 m.p.h. 

Grand Prix of Europe (311 mi.), Adenau, Ger- 
Many, Aug. 1—Juan Manuel Fangio, Argentina 
Cake cadet Benz): 3:45:45.8. Average: 82.7 
m 


.p.h. 

23rd International Grand Prix (254.3 mi.), Pes- 
cara, Italy, Aug. 15—Luigi Musso (Maserati). 
Time: 2:55:55:5. Average: 98.17 m.p.h. 

Ulster Tourist Trophy (660 mi. ee Belfast, N.I., 
Sept. 11—Gerard cree France (D. B. Pan- 
hard). Average: 68.75 m 

Watkins Glen Grand: Prix (101.2 mi.), Watkins 
Glen, N. Y., Sept. 18—Phil Walters, Green Farms, 
Conn. (Cunningham Special). Time: 1:12:43.6. 
Average: 83.3 m.p.h. 


Time: 


National Automobile Champions 


1949 Johnny Parsons 
1950 Tenry Banks 

1951 Tony Bettenhauseh 
1952 Chuck Stevenson 
1953 Sam Hanks 

1954 Jimmy Bryan 


1940 Rex Mays 
1941 Rex Mays 
1942-1945 (None) 
1946 Ted Horn 
1947 Ted Horn 
1948 Ted Horn 


Ce a ee ee ee a ae a 
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Sporting Events—Basketball Champions in 1954 


Basketball Champions in 1954 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 
LEAGUE GAMES ALL GAMES 


L. Pts. Op. Ww. L 

12 31011 869 17 
il 968 879 146 6«O9 

10 4 994 829 17 
Wine itn 7 ee JH 6 12 14 
6 8 836 872 11 13 
2 19 847 1003 is 10 
2 12 820 986 9 16 

WESTERN CONFERENCE (Big Ten) 

CONFERENCE GAMES ALL ber 

W. L. Pts. Op. Ww. 
eee AZ) 2 3 979 19 -3 
rs a ee 8 
heinoessia Sooty 10 4 1062 1015 R225 
Wisconsin..... 6s 89. 936 12 10 
Northwestern. . 6 8 1033 1022 2 
Ohio State..... 5 9 1087 1136 vs Tee 
Michigan State. 4 10 893 956 10. 13 
Michigan...... 3 11 964 1109 9 13 
Purdue... ..:. 3 11 930 105) 9 13 

MISSOURI VALLEY 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L. Pts. Op Ww. L 
Oklahoma A&M. 9 1 655 540 24 5 
Wichitay. 2: ...0.. 8 727 669 27 #34 
PENIS SS = noi 0s bb) vue 5 5 626 640 15 14 
Ste Louis... cc... 4 6 675 882 15. 12 
Houston........- 38 7 656 700 EES t5 
Metroity, i 6. es zl 9 645 753 A Cay 
BIG SEVEN 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
No “3 W863 Re YW 5 
lorado...... 
fe AOE 0 2 917 16.05 
Missouri...... 6 6 861 S41 11 10 
Kansas State... 5 7 865 845 11 = 10 
Nebraska...... 5 7 856 897 8 13 
Oklahoma..... 4 8 825 889 Poe 25 
Iowa State. 2 10 737 834 6 15 
MIDWEST 


CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


Wy Wa “513 Wo yy 3 
Carleton...... 9 
0 eae eee 9 874 888 18 4 
Grinnell... .... 8 4 843 838 10 8 
COrMeNs hws. 7 5 905 809 14 8 
St, Olaf...¢... 7 5 911 860 15 7 
Monmouth.... 6 6 894 872 10> 38 
Lawrence...... 4 8 797 857 10-9 
Ripon; .c6.0s> 3 9 742 856 4 18 
PSSTLOX pha tay jn ae =) 1 11 782 941 22746 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


W. L. Pts. Op. Week. 
G. Washington. 10 0 847 621 20.22 
Wurman... 6 1 692 557 19 8 
Richmond..... 10 3 1030 952 7 
West Virginia. . 6 4 899 ‘741 11 10 
Wm. & Mary.. 6 5 T47 741 Lorie by 
RONAN ES 7,3 itis, 6/7 * 912° 968 il” fy 
Davidson...... 3 5 592 573 fomee 
Wash. & Lee... 3 9 790 928 6 16 
Virginia Tech. . 3 13 1040 1309 3 24 
The Citadel.... 1 7 510 694 2 18 


SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


Kentucky..... 14 0 13819 816 25 0 
Louisiana State. 14 0 1074 794 20 5 
Alabama.... 10 4.1002 898 16.58: 
Tulane:.... 10 4 918 904 5.28 
Auburn. . 8 6 1027 1004 16-8 
Mississipp 7 T 962 961 12 “12 
Tennessee. . 7 7 988 1030 Llyat2 
Vanderbilt..... 5 9 997 1045 12). 10 
Mississippi St. . 5 9 888 986 11 10 
Piorida,.;..%.. 3 11 939 1100 7 “AS 
Georgia....... 2 12 941 1169 Wrels: 
Georgia Tech. . 0 14 832 1101 2° 22 


SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


W. L. Pts. Op. Ww. L 
PRAGON cis). <>: 9 864 738 20 4 
Texas. . 9 > 3. 772 735 1 oy 2 
Arkansas...... 6) 67770 274 13 10 
Baylor ‘i 6 6 755 831 IDsrit 
So. Methodist. . 6 6 938 828 13 
Texas Christia 56 7 769 780 10 14 
TexasA & M.. 1 11 644 835 2 20 


PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 


i Fes. Ww. L. 
i 65 ‘ 
Shen oe 9 7 1023 1006 ig 8 
Weta § $38 ge | ee 
Washington St, 4% 10 865 961 10 15 
Southern Division 
Ww. Pts Ww. L. 
*So. California. 8 4 736 723 16 1 
Gomi 9 8 RS 
Sante 3 9 821 910 14 10 


*Won championship playoff, 2 games to 1. 


SKYLINE CONFERENCE (Mountain States) 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


L. Pts. Op. Ww. L. 
ColoradoA&M 12 2 905 813 22 #5 
Wyoming...... 10 4 809 743 19 
Brigham Young 9 5 978 908 17 10 
Utah State.... 7% 7 917 919 14 13 
tens a2ene ae F227 Sib als 12 15 
New Mexico 5 9 934 980 12°43 
Denver : 242% ae 3 11 801 892 21 
Montana...... 3 11 860 953 7 20 


BORDER CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


W. L. Pts. Op. Ww. L 
TEXAS TECH... cain 11 1 987 780 20 4 
West Texas St... 9 3 868 788 1S oa 
ATIsONS ==. '55.5 ees 8 4 817 829 14 10 
Hardin-Simmons, 4 8 806 834 Te 
Texas Western... 4 8 731 816 8 14 
NewMexicoA&M 3 9 676 735 x era 
Arizona Tempe... 3 9 887 991 5 18 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION (Professional) 
Eastern Division 


: W.: h. iPet. Rtas 
NSWe 2 O0k cn re. oe 44 28 .611 5688 97 
BOatOn Sts parece 42 30 .583 6315 6147 
WEAOUBG. | ac. oe wean 42 30 .583 6013 0) 
Philadelphia.......... 29 43 5632 5787 
Baltimore cuits cs 16 56 .222 5638 6127 
Western Division 
es ct. Pts. Op. 
Minneapolis.......... 46 26 .639 5880 O88 
Rochester. 25% ia: aicaans 44 28 611 5742 5567 
Fort Wayne.......... 40 32 .556 pits 5476 
Milwaukee........... 21 51 292 8 5420 


Eastern Division Playoffs—Syracuse won round 
robin, 4 games to 0, and won the Eastern finals 
by defeating Boston, 2 games to 0. 


Western Division Playoffs—Minneapolis won 
round robin, 3 games to.0 (one game cancelled); 


pee Western finals, defeating Rochester, 2 games 
te) 


Championship Series—Minneapolis defeated Syr- 
acuse, 4 games to 3. 


Leading Season Scorer—Johnston, Philadelphia, 
1759 points (Average 24.4). 


Field Goal Leader—Macauley, 
(48.6%). 


Rebound Leader—Gallatin, New York, 1098. 


Free Throw lLeader—Sharman, Boston, 331 
(84.4%). 
Assists Leader—Cousy, Boston, 518. 
eet Points, One Game—Johnston, Philadelphia, 


OTHER BASKETBALL RESULTS 


National Invitation Tournament (final round), 
New York, N.Y., March 13—Holy Cross 71, Du- 
quesne 62. Third-place playofi—Niagara 71, West- 
ern Kentucky 65. 


National Collegiate A. A. Championship, Kansas 
City, Mo., March 20—La Salle (Philadelphia) 92, 
Bradley (Peoria, Ill.) 76. 


National A. A. U. Championships (Men’s), Den- 
ver, Colo., March 14-20—Peoria Cats 63, Grihalva 
Buicks 55. Third-place playoff—Central Bank 87, 
Ft. Sill 72. Women, St. Joseph, Mo., March 21-26— 
Wayland College (Plainview, Texas) 39, Kansas 
City (Mo.) Dons 38. Third-place playoff—Hanes 
Hosiery 45, Viner 36. 


8th Annual College All-Star Game, New York, 
N.Y., March 27—West 103, East 95. 


Boston, 462 


“ 
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Basketball Champions by Years 
National Invitation Tournament National Collegiate A. A. 


Winner Runner-up Winner Runner-up 
1946... |Kentucky, 46......... Rhode 'Island, 45...... Oklahoma A & M, 43..|North Carolina, 40 
pee . |Utah ua Vira Diener. Kentucky, 45...._...- Holy Cross, 58....... Oklahoma, 
1948... |St. Louis, 65.......... New York Univ., 52... |Kentucky, 58......... Baylor, 42 
1949. : eee Francisco, fy cheegn Loyola (Chicago), 47.. . |Kentucky, 46......... Oklahoma A & M, 36 
1950... sHCy, Coll., Bradley, . |City Coll., N. Y., 71...|Bradley, 
1951. Sriebae yore 62 . Kentucky, ae ..| Kansas State, 58 
1952. ..|La Salle..75 Dayton, 64 Kansas, 80. St. John’s, .63 
1953... |Seton Hall, 58. .|St. John’s, 46.. Indiana, 69. Kansas, 6 
1954 .. | |Holy Cross, 71... . | Duquesne, 62. . La Salle, 92. Bradley, 76 


Scny Sweeps College Basketball Records 

Frank Selvy of Furman University completed a | records and innumerable lesser ones. He set the 
sweep of nearly all big-college basketball scoring | single-game record of 100 points and scored 50 or 
records during his three-year playing career, many | more eight times, seven in 1954. 
of them in 1954. His career included 78 games in In 1954 he scored 427 goals, 355 fouls, 1,209 
which he scored 2,538 points, an average of 32.5| points, in 29 games, and became the ‘second 
ee game; sank 43% of his shots and 17% of his | player ever to win the national scoring title twice, 
ree throws. Altogether Selvy broke 24 important | with an average of 41.7 points per game. 


Bicycle Championships in 1954 
34th NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 24-25 


5 miles—Bob Zumwalt, Jr., San Diego, Calif. 


Senior Men 


ee ae Disney, Altadena, Calif. Time 
1 mile—Dick Cortright, Buffalo, N. Y., 2:34.1. 
5 miles—Jack Disney, “Altadena, Calif., 15:17.5. 
10 miles—Harry Backer, San Diego, Calif. Time 
—23:28.4. : 
Point score—Jack Disney, Altadena, Calif., 14; 
Harry Backer, San Diego, Calif., 13; Dick Cort- 
right, Buffalo, N. Y., 10; Art Longsjo, Fitchburg, 
Mass., 9; Jack Hartman, Los Gatos, Calif., and 
Don ‘Lindsey, St. Louis, Mo., 7; Ernie Seubert, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 4; Tom O’Rourke, Detroit, 


maich.»(24 Junior Men 
ee peaae. DeCollibus, Buffalo, N. Y. Time 
1 mile—Pat DeCollibus. Time—2:24.1. 


Time—12:38.5. 

Point score—Bob Zumwalt, Jr., 
Calif., 17; Pat DeCollibus, Buffalo, N. Y., 16; Bill 
Pfiug, Cranford, Ne J 3S Wesley Hill, Kansas 
City, Mo., and Robert comp) Los Angeles, *Calif., 3. 


San Diego, 


Wom 
2 Soote ee Springer, Wayne, Mich, Time— 
“| mile—Jeanne Robinson, Detroit, Mich., 3:04.8. 
3 Se agrgpae Nieman, Detroit, Mich, Time— 
* Point score—Nancy Nieman, Detroit, Mich., 17; 
Alice aides Bp weerne Mich., 15; Jeanne Robin- 
son, Detroit, Mich Lauretta Burke, Chicago, 
Hi; 3 Betty Swenk, 1. Louis, Mo., 2; Ruth Sib- 
ley, Washington, D. C., 2; Coeta Hartman, Red- 
mond, Wash., 2. 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 


World Track Championships, Cologne, Germany, 
Aug. 27-29—Amateur Sprint: Cyril Peacock, Great 
Britain. Amateur Pursuit: Leandro Faggin, Italy, 
Professional Sprint: Reginald H. Harris, Great 
Britain. Professional Pursuit: Guido Messina, Italy. 

World Motor-paced Championship, Wuppertal, 


OTHER BICYCLE 
Tour de France oe 01% mi.)—Louison Bobet, 
France. Time—140:06:05.0. 
Giro d@’Italia (2,623 mi.)—Carlo Clerici, Switzer- 
land. Time—129:13:07.0. 
Milan-San Remo, Italy (170 mi.)—Rik Van 
Steenbergen, Belgium. Time—7:10:03.0. 
Quebec-Montreal, Canada (170 mi.)—Art Longs- 
jo, Fitchburg, Mass. mer 3:22:58. 
Tour of Somerville, N. J. (50 mi. )—John Chisel- 
ko, Somerville, N. J. Time—2: 07:53.0. 
Eastern Seaboard Championship (25 a )—Art 
Longsjo, Fitchburg, Mass. Time—1:04:16.0 
Metropolitan mee MACIDS Championship—Jack 
Brohal, Bloomfield, 
Eastern Roller ieacins ‘Oharnleasbly odack Bro- 
Bal, Bloomfield, N. 
A. R. Jacobson J Memorial (50 mi.)—Walter 
Albert, New York, N. Y. Time—2:20:15.8. 
Allentown nha y ‘Classic (30 mi.)—John Chiselko, 
Somerville J. Time—1:21:23.0. 


Germany, Aug. 21-26—Adolphe Verschueren, Bel- 
gium. 

World Road Championships, Solingen, Germany, 
Aug. 21-22—Amateur (93.2 mi.): Emile Van Cau- 
ter, Belgium. Time 4:27:17.0. Professional (149 
mi.): Louison Bobet, France. Time—7:24:36.0. 


EVENTS IN 1954 

Tour of Belleville, N. J. (25 mi. D5 on Chisel- 
ko, Somerville, N. J. Time—1:03:20.0. 

Tour of Bloomfield, N. J. (50 mi. air Longsjo, 
Fitchburg, Mass. Time—2:11:17.4. 

Tour of Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. (65 mi.)— 
John Chiselko, Somerville, N. J. Time—2:55:57.6. 

Eastern Amateur Road Championship (73 mi.)— 
Rupert Waltl, Brooklyn, N. Y. Time—3:11:21.4. 

National Capitol Classic (40° mi. 2 Washington, 
D. C.—John Chiselko. Time—1:38:46.4. 

Tour of Levittown, N. Y. (40 mi. ry Van 
der Valk, Parka N. J. Time—1:33 

Royal Oak (Mich.) Classic Sil Bir Prom 
O'Rourke, Detroit Mich. Time—56:22.0. 

George Wuchter Memorial (50 mi.), St. Louis, 
Mo.—Al Stiller, Chicago, Ill. Time—2:22:09.6. 

Eastern States Amateur Dirt Track Champion- 
ships, Highland Park, N. J.—Senior Men: John 
Chiselko, Somerville, N. J. Junior Men: Jerry 
Vaillancourt, Newar N. J. Women: Kathryn 
Manwiller, Allentown, Pa, Midget Boys: Bill Ziza, 


Cente: oi Glassic (35 mi.) Atlantic City, N. J. 
—John Chiselko, Somerville, N. J. Time—1:37:50.0. 


World Bicycle Racing Records 
(No distinction is made between amateur and professional results.) 
UNPACED—Flying Start 


New Milford, N. J. 


Distance Time Holder Place Date 

MUNBUIB oes Bois alee 0:23.8 De eB WSO, US icc.a 1 « njele opesse e008 Salt Lake City........2...0. 1906 

meter....:.. 0:29.8 L. Michard, France..... .|Bordeaux, France ..| 1932 

MHC hid oie vin oan 750.4 A, J. Clark, Australia .|Saltair, Utah. 1908 

kilometer...... 1:04.6 F. Battesini, Italy. . .|Milan, Italy . 1938 

BENG ES chais: arose 323.6 P. O. Lawrence, U. S. .|Saltair, Utah. 1908 

TG Ban ooge 1:51 Al Goullet, ‘Australia Salt Lake City. 1912 
HUMAN PACED—Flying Start 

Wile }y Fe ctoaies « 0:45.4 Major Paylor, U. 8... 5... se eee Philadelphia. 35\<:<.<,csteiciesiestere 1898 

i Kilometer...... 0:58.6 J. Platt-Betts, England......... London. 3... 1: eiee 1898 

PANG). sine cs miey 1:08.4 Major Taylor, U. S............. Philadelphia » aa ee LNe comet 1898 

BANG ies otesevesere) «)° 1:32 Major Taylor, U. S............. Philadelphia..i hs. wseleeeeine es 1898 
MOTOR PACED—Flying Start 

500 meter....... 0:20 G. Claverie, France..........-.- Bordeaux, France. wane ol 2946 

1 kilometer...... 0:36 Georges Paillard, France........ (Panis? \.2..cceutpeeetee la agertne here 1936 

Lhour......-..- 87.918 kms. |Jose Mieffret, France........... Parid.....5 Ane wo hen eetirun mere 1949 


“U.S. Transcontinental Record—14 days 11 hours 50 minutes—Corp. Donald Mainland, U.S.M.C.; 
Santa Monica, Calif., to New York, May 15-29, 1953. Distance: 2,962.8 miles. 


A... 
iy 


Results. 


+ ee a 


py 836 Sporting Events Billard ioe 
h Billiard Records 


g Source: Willie Hoppe, Billiard Congress of America 


18-1 BALKLINE, 314 x 7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 
American Champion 


; 1897, George F. Slosson; 1898, Jacob Schaefer 
' (Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives. 


World Champion 

-05, Maurice Vignaux; 

an Genres B. Sutton; 1907 Willie Hoppe; 1908, 
Jacob Schaefer (Wizard); 1968, George B. Sutton 


C. Morningstar; 1914, Willie Hoppe. 
18-1 BALKLINE 


Se ae penne, Ben tae Pe in match play 
H ‘and average 

grand as in match play 36; 1927, Welker Coch- 
Tan, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 


hibition 61. 
bi z 18-2. BALKLINE 


1910 Harry P. Cline 
1910-1920 Willie Hoppe 
Peeioat aeceD eounelens Jr. 
1923-19: ie Hoppe 
1925 Edward Horemans (disputed match—Schaefer 
won in playoff), 1925, Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 
1926 Erich Hagenlacher 
1927 Welker Cochran 
1928 Edward Horemans 
1929 Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 
1930-1933 no tournaments 
1934 Welker Cochran. 
No tournaments since. 


18-2 BALKLINE 


Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high run exhibition match, 
585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
run exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 


14-1 BALKLINE 


1914, Willie Hoppe—high run 303; high grand 
average 25.75; high single average 40. 


28-2 BALKLINE 


1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1938, Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr.; 1937, Jacob Schaefer, r.—high run 132; high 
single average, 35.70. 


71-2 BALKLINE 


1938, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 
average 83; high grand average 42. No matches 
since. 


THREE CUSHION WORLD CHAMPIONS 


1910 Fred Eames, Alfredo DeOro, John Daly, 
Thomas Hueston 

1911 John Daly, Alfredo DeOro 

1912 Joe Carney, John Horgan 

1913-1914 Alfredo DeOro 

1915 George Moore, W. H. Hue 

1916 Alfredo. DeOro, Charles Ellis, Charles Mc- 
Court, Hugh Heal, George Moore 

1917 Charles McCourt, R. L. Cannafax 

1917-1918 Alfredo DeOro 

1918-1919 Augie Kieckhefer 

1919 Alfredo DeOro, R. L. Cannafax 

1920 John Layton 

1921 Augie Kieckhefer 

1921-1923 John Layton 

1923 Tiff Denton 

1924 R. L. Cannafax 

1925 R. L. Cannafax 

1926-1927 Otto Reiselt 

1927 Augie Kieckhefer 

1928 Otto Reiselt, John Layton 

1929-1930 John Layton 


1949 Willie Ho; (tournament) 

1950-1951-1952 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 

1953-1954 Ray Kilgore (tournament) 
THREE CUSHION RECORDS 

High Runs 

1915 Charles Morin, 18 (pro. tournament) 

1919 Tiff Denton, 17 (world tournament) 

1926 John Layton, 18 (Inter. League) 

1927 Willie Hoppe, 20 (Amer. League) 

1928 Willie Hoppe, 25 (exhibition). 

1389 line Bones, us Genie, rmamen®) 
ie . ma 

Joe Chasse: 18 (National League) (no safe- 


ties) 
1940 Tiff Denton, 17 (world tournament) (safeties 
1945 Willie Hoppe, 20 (match) (optional cue ball 


High Averages in Innings 
1925 Otto Reiselt, 50 in 16 (Inter. League) 
League) 


‘1925 Otto Reiselt, 100 in 57 (Inter 


1925 Otto Reiselt, 150 in 104 (Inter. League) 

1930 John Layton, 50 in 23 (world tournament) 

1939 ee eee 50 in 23 (Nat. League) (No safe- 

es 

1940 Jay N. Bozeman, 50 in 23 (world tournament) 
(safeties) 

1944 Willie Hoppe, 50 in 20 (tournament; choice 
of cue balls) 

1945 Weller COSDEADs 60 in 20 (match; choice of 


cue ) 
1947 Willie Hoppe,. 50 in 21, (match) 


High Grand Averages 
1941 Willie Hoppe, 1.16 per inning (tournament) 
1942 ks Hoppe, 1.25 (tournament; optional cue 
B. 
1945 wits Hoppe, 1.36 (tournament; choice of 


balls) 
1950 Willie Hoppe, 1.33 (tournament) 
NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1934, Kinrey Matsuyama; 1948, Ezequiel Navarra. 
1949. Joe Chamaco; 1950, Joe Chamaco; 1951, 
Joe Chamaco. 


POCKET BILLIARDS WORLD CHAMPIONS 


1910 Thomas Hueston, Jerome Keogh 

1910-1912 Alfredo DeOro 

1912 R. J. Ralph 

1913 Alfredo DeOro 

1913-1915 Bennie Allen 

1916 John Layton; Emmet Blankenship 

1916-1918 Frank Taberski 

1919-1924 Ralph Greenleaf 

1925 Frank Taberski 

1926 Ralph Greenleaf, Erwin Rudolph, Thomas 


Hueston 

1927 Frank Taberski 

1927-1928 Ralph Greenleaf 

1928 Frank Taberski 

1929 Ralph Greenleaf, Frank Taberski 

1930 Erwin Rudolph 

1930-1932 Ralph Greenleaf 

1933-1934 Edwin Rudolph 

1935 Andrew Ponzi 

1936 James Caras 

1937 Ralph Greenleaf 

1938 James Caras 

1939 James Caras 

1940 Andrew Ponzi 

1941 Willie Mosconi; Erwin ge 
Irving Crane (challenge match) 

1943 Andrew Ponzi (challenge match) 

1944 Willie Mosconi (challenge match) 

1945 Willie Mosconi (defeated Ralph Greenleaf in 
challenge match) 

1946 Willie Mosconi (defeated Jimmy Caras in 
challenge match); Mosconi (defeated Crane in 
cnetnee match); Crane (world’s tourna- 

en 


1931 Arthur Thurnblad 

1932 Augie Kieckhefer 

1933 Welker Cochran 

1934 John Layton 

1935 Weiker Cochran 

1936 Willie Hoppe 

1937 Welker Cochran 

1988 Welker Cochran 

1939 Joe Chamaco 

1940-1941-1942 Willie Hoppe 

1943 no tournament 

1944 Willie Hoppe (defeated Welker Cochran in 
challenge match), Welker Cochran (tourna- 


ment) 

1945 weet Cochran (defeated Hoppe in challenge 
mate. 

1947 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 


1948 Willie Hoppe defeated Ezequiel 
match 


1929 


Navarra, || 1934 


Mosconi (defeated Crane in challenge match), 
Mosconi defeated Caras, match 

Mosconi defeated Ponzi, match 

James Caras (tournament) 

Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

Willie Mosconi (tournament) 


1953-1954 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 


NATIONAL POCKET BILLIARD CHAMPION 
1948, 

Irving Crane; 1951, Joe Canton. 

eS eS ES eee 


Andrew Ponzi; 1949, James Caras; 1950, 


POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS—14-1 
High Runs 


Ralph Greenleaf, 126 (tournament) 


Andrew Ponzi, 153 (match; continuous bil- 
liards) 


1929 Charle an, Max Shimon 
1930 Sen ni =e 3 
toe veer alt 3 miming Shimon, R. 


eee ‘Lee—World’s dennis champion 


Pr 
962 teu, Mosconi, 121 and low game of 2 innings || 1938-1941 Gene, Deardorff (challenge matches) 
ent 1949-1946 Chet Deardortt (challenge matehes) ) 


¥ 1954 Witte jMoseont, 150 in two innings (1200-pt.|/1846 Edward Lee, Robert Lord (amateur club | 


, nt) 
Ss 1947 Hebert Lord (challenge matc 
Other Pocket Billiards Records 1948 Chester Vandenover’ (challenee match), 
High single average—1929, Ralph Greenleaf, 63 ward Lee (club tournament) 
(tournament). High individual grand average—||1949 Edward Lee (club tournament) 
1929, Ralph Greenleaf, 11.02 (tournament; 5x10|/1951 Edward Lee 
table); 1950, Willie Mosconi, 18.34 ( tournnament;||1952 Edward Lee (tournament 
415x9 table). 1953 Edward Lee (tournament 


= NATIONAL 14-2 BALKLINE cHamProns _ ||*”°* Edward Lee 

i 1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C. Ives; 1890, WOMEN CHAMPIONS 

ae ie ras ae 1891, Eugerie Carter; 1891, Frank 14-1 Pocket Billiards 

4 a Pee ke OS RSE: Professional—1932-39, Ruth McGinnis. 
NATIONAL 18-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS Amateur--1932-34, Gertrude McEvoy; 1935, Ruth 


BSE 
1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923, Chas. geteioes mee 
ee ae pment sce. en ae a 
gh run, er; high average, 40, a le): 
er cuter, high grand average, 26.67, Charles foo eee pO 128 (4% x 0 table); a 
a * 
JUNIOR CHAMPIONS RED BALL BILLIARDS 3S 


41 W. ie © Mosco: nl, as te ay ss, 
ass Wilt ‘OSCO! 

$45 Willie: Mosconi, 127 Gnaten, e 
James Caras, 127 (mat 


single game) |/19. 
le game) 


4 


18-2 Balkline Billiards 1907-1908, Charles C. Peterson. 


1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutler. 


1924, Dave McAndless; 
1935, 


1925. Tadeo Suganuma; 
1926, Kinrey Matsuyama. 


High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high average, 42.85, 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grani 
age, 21.05. Kinrey Matsuyama. 


Kamatare Suzuki; 


* No tournaments since. 


aver- 


CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 


RED BALL RECORDS 


C. Peterson, high ae 54; Charles Cc. : 


Charles C 
Peterson, high single average, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BILLIARDS 
Five Man Teams—Straight Rail = 
1941 Cornell : 


. ‘ 
ay A 
- 


1933, Willie Hoppe; no tournament since. 


CUSHION CAROM RECORDS 


High Runs—Willie Hoppe (match), 53; Charles 
C. Peterson (exhibition), 104. 

High Averages—Willie ‘Hoppe, high add 36: 
oe Hoppe, high grand average, 6.43 


AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 
; 18-2 Balkline 


1910 E. W. Gardner 
tae J. F. Poggenburg 

1912 M. D. Brown 
1913 Joseph Mayer 
1914 E. W. Gardner 
1915 ‘Nathan Hall 
1916 C. Huston 
1917 Dave McAndless 
1918 Percy Collins 
1919 C. Heddon 
1931 Perey Collins. 

erc ‘0. 

1922 E. T. Appleby, International champion 
1923 perce Collins, National, 18-1 champion—F. S. 


1942 Wisconsin = 
1943 Florida 

1944 Cornell 

1945-1946 no play 

1947 St. Joseph’s College 
1948 Ohio State 

1949 Ohio State 

1950 no play. 

1951 Utah 

1952 Michigan Normal 
1953 Michigan 

1954 Cincinnati 


Five Man Teams—Three Cushions 


1941’ no tournament eee 
1942 Buffalo 

1943 Florida 

1944 Florida 

1945- oa! no play 
1947 Florida 

1948 Indiana 

1949 Cornell 

1950 Ohio State 

1951 Michigan 

1952 Michigan State 
1953 Ohio State 


pleby ) 
1924 ho Appleby 1954 Florida 
5 B.S. Appleby Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards 


192: 

1926-1928 John Clinton 

1929 Percy Collins. Amateur Billiard Assn; M. C. 
Waleren, Amateur Billiard Assn.; E. T, Ap- 

pleby, Amateur Billiard Assn. 

1930 Percy Collins 

1931 E. T. Appleby : 

1932 Albert Poensgen (Germany), World’s cham- 
pion “ 

1933 no tournament 

1934-1936 Edward Soussa 
No tournament since. 


RECORDS 
14-2 Balkline 


Calvin Demarest—High run, 202; high single 
average, 28; high grand average, 20. 


ae 2 Balkline 


Ss. Rd EE high single 


h run, 248, 
Hig x gh grand average, 


verage, 60, John Giinton; hi 
43. 57, it SO Clinton. 
AE ee ee 


AMATEUR THREE-' CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1910 Pierre Maupone 

1911 Charles Morin 

a ets Newman 

0 W. Huey 

1ea Earl Pieoeabaugh 
1922 Frank Flemming 
1923 Robert M. Lord 

1924 Frank Flemming 
1925-1926 Dr. A. J. Harris 


— 


1941 University of Florida; Eastern, University of 
Buffalo; Southern, University of Florida; 
Northern, University of Michigan; Western, 
Univer: sity of Wyoming 

1942 Florida 

1943 Minnesota 

1944 Indiana 

1945-1946 no play 

1947 Michigan 

1948 Florida 

1949 Eastern Kentucky State 

1950 Ohio State 

1951 Notre Dame 

1952 Wyoming 

1953 Wyoming 

1954 Wyoming 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 
Straight Rail 


1941 Ted Davis, University of Florida 
1942 David Vig, Wisconsin 

1943 R. McCloskey, Michigan 

1944 G. Neubert, Cornell 

1945-1946 no play 

1947 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1948 Gordon Howe, Wisconsin 

1949 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1950 no play 

1951 Conrad Roa, Michigan 

1952 Dan Fader, Cornell 

1953 Merle Osborn, Michigan State 
1854 Bill Robbinson, Florida 


732 


838 
Three Cushions 


1950 W: 
1951 Larry Gray, Michigan 

1952 Paul Ridout, Wisconsin 
1953 Ted Conant, Minnesota 
1954 Larry Krieger, Florida 


Pocket Billiards 

1941 Lloyd Green, University of Kansas 

1941 Eastern, Maynard Colomais, University of 
Buffalo; Southern, Ted Davis, University of 
Florida; Northern, Leslie Brennan, University 
of Wisconsin; Western, Lloyd Greene, Univer- 
sity of Kansas 

1942 Leo Bonimi, Cornell 

1943 Leff Mabie, Florida 

1944 J. Zvanya, Indiana 

1945-1946 no play 

1947 Leff Mabie, Florida 


1948 Jack Brown, Utah 
Kinma: Eastern Kentucky State 


1949 Leroy n, 

Teachers College 
1950 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 
1951 Leroy Kinman, East Kentucky State 
1952 William Sims, Georgia 
1953 John Beaudette, Michigan State 
1954 Jay Mulvehal, Wyoming 


CO-ED KEY SHOT POCKET BILLIARDS 

1942 Wyoming 
1943 South Dakota State 
1944 Colorado State College 
1948 Rhode Island State 
1949 Ohio State 
1950 no play 
1952 Minnesota 
1953 Purdue 
1954 Oregon State 

CO-ED KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION 
1942 Emily Julian, South Dakota State 
1943 Mary Noonan, So, Dakota State 
1944 Barbara Jackson, Colorado State 


Sporting Events—Billiards; Playing Cards; Table Tennis 


s ble 


1948 Jeanne Rhode Island State 
1949 Cora , Wisconsin 
1950 no play 
ee —— Bilsky, Purdue - 
oanne Purdu 
1954 Jackie Slusher, Oregon State, tied with Lee 
, Oregon. 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 
t Billiard ; National Keyshot 
(Co eet ea 


TEAM CHAMPIONS 
1945 Harlem Boys’ Club, New York N. Y. 
ate ag 8. Philadelphia Boys’ Club, Philadelphia, 


a. 

1948 Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 

1949 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins Square) 

1950 Flatbush Boys’ Club. Broo. a ae 

1951 Boys’ Club of New York ped ee sua 
* Club of New York (Tompkins Square 

1953 Boys’ Club of Princeton, Ind. 

1954 Boys’ Club of Princeton, Ind. 


Individual. Champions—Senior 
1945-1946 Oscar Williams, Harlem Boys’ Club, New 


York, N. Y. 
1947 Sor Gratzer, Bedford Boys’ Club, Bedford, 


1948 John Romano, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 
1949 Donald Gratzer, Bedford (Ind.) Boys’ Club 
1950 Rial Bis ed Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 


yn, N. - 
1951 Salvatore Attardi, New York, N. Y. 
1952 Gerald Piccirelli, Worcester, Mass. 
1953. Robert Lege Princeton, Ind. 
1954 Harry Goldstein, Albany (N. Y¥.) Boy’s Club. 


Junior 
1945 Sam Cavaleri, Big Brother Organization, 
Scranton, Pa. 
1946-1947 Donald Gratzer, Bedford, Ind., Boys’ Club 
1948 Anthony-Venuto, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1949 Joseph Di Salvo, New York, N. Y. 
1950 Chane Santore, Hi-Boys’ Club, Philadelphia 


a. 
1951 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 
1952 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 
1953 Michael Doran, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 
1954 Marvin Goldstein, Albany (N. Y.) Boys’ Club. 


Playing Cards and Dice Chances 


POKER HANDS (Four-Suit) 


Number Odds 
Hand Possible Against 
Royal Flush.... 4 649,739 to 1 
Straight Flush 40 12,192 to 1 
Four of a kind 624 4,164 to 1 
Full House Z , 144 693 to 1 
Flush .... 5,108 508 to 1 
Straight . buh 0,200 254 to 1 
Three of a kind 54,912 46 tol 
Two Pairs .... 123,552 20 to 1 
One Pair ...... 1,098,24 4 to 3 (1.37 to 1) 
Nothing .»+ 1,302,540 ltol 
otal S) ca.aiee 2,598,960 
BRIDGE 


Perfect hand—In dealing a hand of 13 cards 
from 52, the probability of drawing a perfect hand 
—13 spades—is 1 in 635,013,559,600. 

One suit—Chances of drawing 13 cards of one 
suit are 1 in 158,758,389,900. 


PINOCHLE (AUCTION) 
Odds Against Finding in ‘‘Widow” of Three Cards 


Me Meets tae Oa woe ets oe 2 tol 

Bir .. Even 

4.. ..3 to 2 for 
2 to 1 for 


DICE 
Totals Probabilities on Two Dice 


Odds Against 

Total (Single toss) 
As, wint cintete maine Wrens aia Ver ki 6 Bika ae ee 35 to 1 
Dechert crepeisve weshei ier alsiehecs: seks ieee 17 tol 
CER Co SE ere Smee aber ie, ll tol 
Brains Arierersd Ria More singed es aie tare ane 8 tol 
Gia e-aieye ave! thaterbseiah ey Slesenecn tak tae ates en 31 to 5 
y PRE AER, ote cp es ws 5 to 1 
Bocas acces Scam ples oan nents 31 to 5 
Pe een rice tien fie na 8 tol 
1). ve eden epee et Pah atten eee 11 to 1 
1b re ee tira S ie 17 to 1 
LD. ass sinis ot bw ise cin she enrol tines eee 35 to 1 


Probabilities of Consecutive Winning Plays 
ph Y 
it 


No. Consec- 
earhba Wins 


Cleveland, Ohio, March 21 
a pices Singles—Richard Miles defeated John 
omael. 


pomomen’s Singles—M. Shahian defeated S. G, 
routy. 

Men’s Doubles—B. Bukiet-T. Hazi defeated W. 
Holzricte-S. Schiff. 


Women’s Doubles—L. Neuberger-M. Shahian de- 
feated L. Flam-P. Robinson. 

Boys’ Singles—B. Gusikofi defeated E. Klein. 

Girls’ Singles—S, Krizman defeated C. Leichty, 


WORLD CHMPIONSHIPS 
Wembley, England, April 5-14 


Men’s Singles—I. Ogimura (Japan) defeated T. 
Flisberg (Sweden). 

Men’s Doubles—V. Harangozo-Dolinar (Yugo- 
slavia) defeated M. Haguenauer (France) and 
G. V. Barna (England). 

Women’s Singles—Mrs. A, Rozeanu (Romania) 
defeated Y. Tanaka (Japan). 

Women’s Doubles—D. Rowe-R. Rowe (England) 


English Open Championships, 1953-1954—Men’s Singles: 
Vilim Harangozo (Yugoslavia); Women’s Singles: Linde 
(England); Men’s Doubles: Brian Kennedy and Aubrey Simons (England) 

Mixed Doubles—Johnny Leach and 


Rowe and Rosalind Rowe (England); 


defeated K. Best-A. Haydon (England). 

Mixed Doubles—I. Andreadis (Czechoslovakia) 
and Mrs. G. Farkas Gervai (Hungary) defeated V. 
Tomita and Miss F. Eguchi (Japan). 
> on toa Haguenar (France) defeated T, 

Swaythling Cup—Japan defeated Czechoslo: 

Corbillon Cup—Japan defeated Hungary. bin 
Richard Bergmann (England) defe 
Wertl (Austria) defeated Rosalind nocd 
; Women’s Doubles: Diane 
Diane Rowe (England). 


ie re 


Sporting Events—Boxing Champions by Classes, Years 839 
Boxing Champions by Classes 

Source: National Boxing Association; New York State Athletic Commission; as of Noy. 1, 1954 

National Boxing New York State 


aha es fs Association Athletic Commission 
Mente tise is hate fate oie « sacle arsine ocky Marciano i 
Light-Heavyweight (175 lbs.)................. Archie Moore Boe ule Moone 
Middleweight ( TBS A, 3325 oa: te cis aye gee Carl (Bobo) Olson Carl (Bobo) Olson 
Welterweight (147 lIbs.)......-........--.5- ..Johnny Saxton Johnny Saxton 
Bigntweight: (195-Iba Wise aicnare eee - ore ard Paddy De Marco Paddy De Marco 
Rentnerweight-i(126%bs.) ois seater ches aac Sandy Saddler Sandy Saddler 
fam Weight (1S ISAs cise oy dete nine nek ecw. Robert Cohen Robert Cohen 
ee CRE NEGLI ALB) 0 wh Baste Sis sleres/o.tkersisteratas Jeo Yoshio Shirai Yoshio Shirai 
Ring Champions by Years 
HEAVYWEIGHTS 1914-1917 Al McCoy 
1882-1892 John L. Sullivan {8} 1917-1920 Mike O’Dowd 
1892-1897 James J. Corbett (B 1920-1923 Johnny Wilson 
1897-1899 Robert Fitzsimmons 1923-1926 Harry Greb 
1898-1905 James J. Jeffries (C) 1926 Tiger Flowers, Mickey Walker 
fete ee ea Iaith Gach Yass 
= ommy Burns = orilla Jones (A), Ben Jeb 
908-19 Jack Johnson 1932-1937 Marcel Thil (B ? 7) 
1915-1919 Jess Willard 1933 Lou Brouillard (New York), Vince 
1919-1926 Jack Dempsey Dundee (New York) 
1926-1928 Gene Tunney* 1934 Teddy Yarosz (New York) 
1928-1930 Vacant 1935 Babe Risko (New York) 
1930-1932 Max Schmeling 1936-1937 Freddie Steele (NBA and New York) 
1932 Jack Sharkey 1938 Al Hostak (NBA), Solly Krieger (NBA), 
1933 Primo Carnera Fred Apostoli (New York) 
1934 Max Baer 1939-1940 Al Hostak (NBA) 
1935-1936 James J. Braddock 1939 Fred Apostoli (New York), Ceferino 
igdg19st Eosard “Charles (D) 1940 Tony Zale (NBA). 
= Zar arles ony Zale (NBA), Ken Overlin (Ne 
SBME ioe Walt ia) ee ve 
~ ocky Marciano * ony Zale (NBA), Bill 0! Ne 
i London Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion). York)* ¢ ) 7 Sokes 
(B) First Marquis of Queensbury Champion. 1942-1947 Tony Zale 
(C) Jeffries abandoned the title (1905) and des-|| 1947-1948 Rocky Graziano 
ignated Marvin Hart and Jack Root as logical con- || 1948 Tony Zale, Marcel Cerdan 
tenders and agreed to referee a fight between them, || 1949 Marcel Cerdan, Jake LaMotta 
the winner to be declared champion. Hart defeated || 1950 Jake LaMotta*, Ray Robinson (Penna. 
Root in 12 rounds (1905) and in turn was defeaied only) 
by Tommy Burns (1906) who immediately laid||1951 Ray Robinson (universal); Randy 


claim to the title. Jack Johnson defeated Burns 
(1908) and was recognized as champion. He clinched 
the title by defeating Jeffries in an attempted come- 
back (1910). , 

(D) Ezzard Charles gained universal recognition 
by defeating Joe Louis who attempted comeback 
in 1950. (Charles’ 1949 defeat of Joe Walcott had 
earned only N.B.A. recognition.) 

*Abandoned title. 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS 

Jack Root, George Gardner 

Bob Fitzsimmons 

Philadelphia Jack O’Brien* 

Jack Dillon 

Battling Levinsky 

Georges Carpentier 

Gene Tunney (outpointed Levinsky and 
gained American title) 


1912-1916 
1916-1920 
1920-1922 
1922 


1922 Harry Greb (outpointed Tunney for 
American title) 

1923 Battling Siki (knocked out Carpentier 
for world title) 

1923 Gene Tunney* (outpointed Greb) 

1922-1925 Mike McTigue (outpointed Siki for 


world title) : - . 
Paul Berlenbach (outpointed McTigue) 
Jack Delaney* (outpointed Berlenbach) 
Tommy Loughran* (outpointed Mc- 


Tigue) 

Maxey Rosenbloom (outpointed Jimmy 
Slattery, recognized as champion by 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion. National Boxing Association 
vacated Rosenbloom’s title) 

Bob Olin (outpointed Rosenbloom, 
recognized in New York as champion) 

John Henry Lewis* 

Melio Bettina (defeated Jack Fox in 
elimination tournament to gain title 
vacated by Lewis) 

Billy Conn* 

Anton Christorforidis (won N, 
elimination tourney for title) 

Gus Lesnevich, Freddie Mills. 

Freddie Mills 

1950-1952 Joey Maxim 

1953-1954 Archie Moore 
*Abandoned title. 

MIDDLEWEIGHTS 

Jack ‘‘Nonpareil’’ Dempsey 

Bob Fitzsimmons* 

Tommy Ryan* 

Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke 

Stanley Ketchel 

Claimed by Billy Papke, Frank Klaus, 
Mike Gibbons, Ed McGoorty and 
George Chip 


1925 

1926-1927 
1927-1929 
1930-1934 


1934-1935 


1935-1939 
1939-1940 


1939-1942 
1941 B. A 


1941-1949 
1949-1950 


1884-1891 


1908-1910 
1911-1913 


Turpin; Ray Robinson 
1952 Ray Robinson* 
1953-1954 Carl (Bobo) Olson 


(A) Walker retired in 1931 and Gorilla Jones 
won an N.B.A. tourney to select a new champion, 
while Ben Jeby won a similar tourney of the New 
York Boxing Commission to name a New York 
champion. (B) Jones lost on a foul to Marcel Thil 
in Paris and the N.B.A. title passed to Thil. In the 
period 1932-1937, the New York title changed hands 
several times. Lou Brouillard knocked out Jeby and 
was recognized as champion. Vince Dundee beat 
Brouillard and the title passed to him until he 
lost it in 1934 to Teddy Yarosz. Yarosz was defeated 
the next year by Babe Risko who was defeated 
by Freddie Steele in 1936, Steele becoming New 
York champion. Thil came to New York and was 
defeated by Fred Apostoli, but the championship 
was not at stake, Apostoli and Thil having been 
forced to sign an agreement to that effect before 
the New York Commission would sanction the bout. 
Apostoli did not claim the title. Meanwhile, Steele 
had defeated Risko and was recognized by the 
N.B.A. as champion. He held the title until de- 
feated by Al Hostak in 1938. 

*Abandoned title. 


WELTERWEIGHTS 


Danny Needham, Mysterious Billy Smith 
Mysterious Billy Smith 

Tommy Ryan 

Kid McCoy (outgrew class) 

Mysterious Billy Smith, Rube Ferns, 
Matty Matthews 

Matty Matthews, Rube Ferns 

Joe Walcott 

Dixie Kid, Joe Walcott, Honey Mellody 
Mike Sullivan (A) 

Vacant 

Ted Lewis, Jack Britton 

Jack Britton 

Mickey Walker 

Pete Latzo 

Joe Dundee - 


1892 
1892-1894 
1894-1896 
1896 
1900 


1901 

1901-1904 
1904-1906 
1907-1911 
1911-1915 
1915-1919 
1919-1922 
1922-1926 
1926 


92) 
1927-1929 
1929 


9 Jackie Fields 

1930 Jackie Fields, Jack Thompson, Tommy 
Freeman 

1931 Freeman, Thompson, Lou Brouillard 

1932 Jackie Fields 

1933 Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 

1934 Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin 

1935 Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross 

1936-1938 Barney Ross 

1938-1939 Henry Armstrong 

1940 Fritz Zivic 

1941-1946 Fred Cochrane 

1946-1947 Marty Servo*; Ray Robinson (B) 

1947-1950 Ray Robinson 


$40 


| Robinson (England)*; Johnny 
sae Pe ation (NBA); Kid Gavilan (B) 
1952-1954 Kid Gavilan 
1954 Johnny Saxton 


son waived his title when he won the mid- 
fioweisnt crown from Jake LaMotta in 1951. Kid 
Gavilan defeated Johnny Bratton in an_elimina- 
tion Me oes successor acceptable to New York and 
the N.. 


*Abandoned title. 


LIGHTWEIGHTS 
Jack McAuliffe* (American champion) 
1896-1899 Kid Lavigne 
1899-1902 Frank Erne 
1901-1908 Joe Gans 
1908-1910 Battling Nelson 
1910-1912 Ad Wolgast 
1912-1914 
1914-1917 
eee 


925 
1926-1930 
1930 
1930-1933 


1885-1896 


Benny Leonard* 

Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky Kansas 
Sammy Mandell 

Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 
Tony Canzoneri 


1933-1935 Barney Ross* 
1935 Tony Canzoneri 
1936 Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 


1937 Lou Ambers 


1938 Henry Armstrong 
1939 Lou Ambers 
ie41-1943 Sammy Angott 
™ am: ngo 
3 Beau yack Nee York), Bob Montgom- 
ery, Beau Jac! 
1944 Bob Montgomery (New York), Wesley 
ouzon (New York), Bob Montgomery 
ew Yor 
944 S. Angott (NBA), J. Zurita (NBA) 
1945-1951 Ike Williams (A) 
1951-1952 James Carter 
2 Lauro Salas, James Carter 
1953-1954 James Carter 


1954 Paddy De Marco 
*Abandoned title. i 


(A) Williams gained the NBA version of the title 
by knocking out Zurita April 18, 1945 in Mexico 
City, strengthened his claim on the international 
title by knocking out Ronnie James, British Em- 
pire champion Sept. 26, 1945, and gained the inter- 
national title when he knocked out Bob Montgom- 
ery, recognized as champion in New York, in six 
rounds in Philadelphia, Aug. 4, 1947. 


FEATHERWEIGHTS 
George Dixon (A) 
Terry McGovern 
Young Corbett 
Tommy Sullivan 
Abe Attell 
Johnny Kilbane 
Johnny Kilbane, Eugene Criqui, Johnny 
Dundee 
Johnny Dundee 
Kid Kapian* 
Benny Bass 
‘Tony Canzoneri, Andre Routis 
C, Battalino* 


1892-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-1904 
1904-1908 
1908-1912 
1912-1922 
1923 

1923-1925 
1925-1927 
1927-1928 
1928 

1929-1932 


|| 1932-1934 


950-1954 Baay Saddler 
= an 
1933-1934 In Dri Percy Bassett 
Claim disputed. 
8 After Pete Scalzo knocked out Archibald 
(Dec. 5, 1938) in an overweight match and was 
‘used a ti by Archibald, the N.B.A. va- 
Sion When Archibald inter, fought, defita, eniy 
pion. When 


the match. 
*Abandoned title. 
BANTAMWEIGHTS 
George Dixon* 
seo, Barry* 
Terry McGovern* 
Harris* 


1890-1892 
1892-1894 
1894-1899 
1899-1900 
1901-1902 
1903-1908 il 
1904 Joe Bowker*, Digger Stanley (Eng.)- 
Jimmy Walsh (U.8.) 
1905-1907 Ish* 


1907-1910 Va 
1910-1914 
1914-1917 Kid Willi: 
1917-1920 

1920-1921 Joe Lynch 

1921 Pete Herman, Johnny Buff 
1922 Johnny Buff, Joe Lynch 
Eriesies Lynch 

9: 


Joe Lyn 

Abe Goldstein, Eddie Martin 
1925 Eddie Martin, Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 
1925-1926 Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 
1927-1928 Bud Taylor* (NBA only) 
1929-1935 Al Brown 
1935-1936 Baltazar Sangchili 
1936 Tony Marino, Sixto Escobar 
Sixto Escobar, Harry Jefira 
Sixto_Escobar* 
Lou Salica 
Manuel Ortiz 
Harold Dade, Manuel Ortiz. 
Manuel Ortiz 
1950-1952 Vic Toweel 
1952 Vic Toweel, Jimmy Carruthers 
1953-1954 Jimmy Carruthers* 
1954 Robert Cohen 
*Abandoned title. 


FLYWEIGHTS 
Jimmy Wilde 
Pancho Villa 
Fidel La Barba* 
Izzy Schwartz (New York only) 
Midget Woigast (New York); Frankie 
Genaro (NBA) 
Young Perez (defeated Frankie Genaro) 
Jackie Brown 
Benny Lynch* 
Peter Kane* 
Vacant 
Jackie Patterson 


1942-1947 
1947 
1948-1950 


1916-1923 
1923-1925 
1925-1927 
1927-1930 
1930 


1931-1932 
1932-1935 
1935-1938 
1939-1941 
1941-1943 
1943-1947 
1947-1950 
1950-1952 
1952-1954 Yoshio Shirai 
*Abandoned title. 


. e s 
Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy (Boxing) 
The Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy is awarded annually by the Boxing Writers’ Association of 
New York to the one who has done the most for boxing in the preceding year, The plaque is dedicated 
to the memory of Edward J. Neil, an Associated Press sports writer killed in the line of duty in 1938 


while covering the Spanish revolution. 
1938—Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight cham- 


on. 
1939—Billy Conn, light heavyweight champion. 
1940—Henry Armstrong, former featherweight, 
lightweight and welterweight champion. 
1941—Joe Louis, heavyweight champion. 
1642—Barney Ross, former lightweight cham- 


pion, 

1943—4,019 boxers in the Armed Services and 
those yet to take up arms. 

1944—Benny Leonard, former world lightweight 
champion. Special award voted Maj. Gen. John 
J. Phelan, chairman of the New York State Ath- 
letic Commission, for ‘‘long and meritorious ser- 
vice’ to boxing. 
Jaw in 1920 for ihe renovation oF lovalteea Woke 

fe) e restoration of legaliz n 

in New York State, . : 

1946—Tony Zale, middleweight champion. A 
Special award was voted to Mike Jacols, promoter, 
for outstanding service to boxing over a period of 
years, 


1947—Gus Lesnevich, light heavyweight cham- 
pion. James J. Walker Award voted to James A. 
Farley, former chairman of the New York State 
Athletic Commission, for long service to boxing. 

1948—Ike Williams, world lightweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award voted to Dan 
Morgan, former manager. 

1949—Ezzard Charles, heavyweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award voted to Abe 
J. ae Commissioner of National Boxing Asso- 
ciation. 


1950—Sugar Ray Robinson, welterweight cham- - 


pion. James J. Walker Award voted to Wilbur 
Wood, sports editor. 

1951—Jersey Joe Walcott, heavyweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award: Col. Edward 
P. F. Eagan, former chairman, New York State 
atom aE Meet h ight champi 

—Rocky Marciano, heavywei champion. 

1953—Kid Gavilan, welterweight chenipian: 
James J. Walker, Memorial Award: Dr. Vincent 
A. Nardiello, physician, 


? 


1889—July 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kil- 
rain, 75 rounds, Richburg, Miss. (Last champion- 
ship bare knuckle bout.) 
*1892—Sept. 7—James J. Corbett defeated John 
an a. 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big 
ves. 
1834—Jan. 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 
Mitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 
*1897—March 17—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated 
James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 
. ,*1899—June 9—James J. Jeffries beat Bob Fitz- 
simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 
1899—Nov. 3—James J. Jefiries beat Tom Shar- 
key, 25 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1900—James J. Jeffries knocked out James J. 
Corbett, 23 rounds, May 11, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1902—July -25—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Bob Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

1903—Aug. 14—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
James J. Corbett, 10 rounds, San Francisco. Cal. 
1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Jack Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
1905—James J. Jefiries retired. July 3—Marvin 
Hart knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
Jefiries reiexeed and presented the title to the 
victor. Jack O’Brien aiso claimed the title. 
1906—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns deteated Marvin 
- Hart 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—May 8—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
O’Brien, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1967—July 4—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 1 round, Colma, Cal. 

199%7—Dec. 2—Tommy Burns defeated Gunner 
Moir, 10 rounds, London. 

1908—Feb. 10—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
Palmer, 4 rounds, London. 

1908—March 17—Tommy Burns defeated Jem 
Roche, 1 round, Dublin. 

1908—April 18—Tommy Burns defeated Jewey 
Smith, 5 rounds, Paris. 

une 13—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
ires, 8 rounds, Paris. ; 
et Aug. 24—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 13 rounds, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1908—Sept. 2.—Tommy Burns defeated Bill Lang, 
2 rounds, Melbourne, Australia. 

*1908—Dec. 26—Jack Johnson stopped Tommy 
Burns, 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. Police halted 
ee 19—Jack Johnson and Jack O’Brien, 
6 rounds, draw, Philadelphia. 

1909—June Sanat ore and Tony Ross, 6 

4 , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Punk Oct. 16—Jack J Scie eee out Stanley 
12 rounds, Colma, Cal. 
eran ent: 9—Jack Johnson and Al Kaufman, 
40 rounds, no decision, San Francisco, Cal. 
1910—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 
Jefiries, 15 rounds, Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came back 
i ent. ; 
See say. pe Johnson won on points from 
Jim Flynn, 9 pounds Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 
d by police). 
BOOS Nov, 28—Jack Johnson knocked out Andre 
, 2 rounds, Paris. “ 
Bee Dee. 9—Jack Johnson and Jim Johnson, 
ri raw, Paris. 
ee a Jack Johnson won from Frank 
rounds, Paris. 
eT pIs April 5— Jess Willard knocked out Jack 
s rounds, Havana, Cuba. 
soe Maren 25—Jess Willard and Frank Moran. 
10 rounds (no decision), New York City. e 
*1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knocked out Jess 
Willard, Toledo» C. (Willard failed to answer bell 
urth round ,) ‘ 
Or 920 Sept. 6—Jack Dempsey knocked out Billy 
Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mich. ; 
1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bill 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 
1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out Genrer: 
Carpentier, 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey 
i N. J. . 

Cres July 4—Jack Dempsey won. on points from 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mont. ae 
1923—Sept. ee ree knocked out Lu: 

i 2 rounds, New Yor ity. 
eri936-—Sept. 33—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
sey, 19 rounds, decision, Philadelphia. 
1927—Sept. 22—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Chicago. 
1$28—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked out Tom 
Heeney. 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New York; 
soon afterward he announced his retirement from 
ring. 
the 930 June 12—Max Schmeling of Germany de- 
feated Jack Sharkey in fourth round when Sharkey 
fouled Schmeling in a. bout which was generally 
considered to have resulted in the election of-a 
successor to Gene Tunney, New York. 


~ *Title changed hands 
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History of Heavyweight Championship Bouts 


1931—July 3—Max Schmeling knocked out W. L. 
Stribling, another contender for the title, in 15 
rounds in Cleveland. 

*1932—June 21—Jack Sharkey defeated Max 
Schmeling, 15 rounds, decision. New York City. 

*1933—June 29—Primo-Carnera knocked out Jack 
Sharkey, six rounds, New York City. 

1933—Oct. 22—Carnera defeated Paulino Uzcu- 
dun, heavyweight challenger, 15 rounds, in Rome. 

1934—March 1—Primo Carnera defeated Tommy 
Loughran in 15 rounds in Miami. 

*1934—June 14—Max Baer knocked out Primo 
Carnera, eleven rounds, New York City. 

*1935—June 13—James J. Braddock defeated 
Max Baer, 15 rounds, New York City, (Judges’ 
decision. ) 

*1937—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out James J. 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago. 

1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy Farr, 
15 rounds (Judges’ decision), New York City. 

1938—Feb. 23—Joe Louis knocked out Nathan 
Mann. 3 rounds, New York City. 

1938—April 1—Joe Louis knocked out Harry 
Thomas, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1938—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out Max 
Schmeling, one round, New York City. 

1939—January 25—Joe Louis knocked out John 
H. Lewis, 1 round, New York City. 

1939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked-out Jack 
Roper, 1 round, Los Angeles. 

1939—June 28—Joe Louis knocked out Tony Ga- 
lento, 4 rounds, New York City. 

1939—September 20—Joe Louis knocked out Bob 
Pastor, 11 rounds, Detroit. Mich. 

1940—February 9—Joe Louis defeated Arturo 
eee in fifteen-round bout by decision, New York 

ity. 
1$40—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 
Paycheck, 2 rounds, New York City. 

1940—June 20—Joe Louis knocked out Arturo 
Godoy, 8 rounds, New York City. 

1940—Dec. 16—Joe Louis knocked out A] McCoy, 
€ rounds. Boston. 

1941—Jan.. 31—Joe Louis knocked out Red 
Burman, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1941—Feb. 17—Joe Louis knocked out Gus 
Dorazio, 2 rounds, Philadelphia. 

1941—March 21—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 13 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

1941—April 8—Joe_ Louis knocked out Tony 
Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis, Mo. 

1941—May 23—Joe Louis beat Buddy Baer, 7 
rounds, Washington, D. C., on a disqualification. 

1941—June 18—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
Conn, 13 rounds, New York City. 

1941—Sept. 29—Joe Louis knocked out Lou Nova. 
6 rounds, New York City. 

1942—Jan. 9—Joe Louis knocked out Buddy Baer, 
1 round, New York City. 

1942—Marcn 27—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 6 rounds, New York City. 

1946—June 19—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
Conn, 8 rounds, New York City. 

1946—Sept. 18—Joe Louis knocked out Tami 
Mauriello, 1 round, New York City. 

1947—Dec. 5—Joe Louis defeated Joe Walcott in 
@ 15-round bout by a split decision, New York City. 

1948—June 25—Joe Louis knocked out Joe Wal- 
cott, 11 rounds, New York City. 

*1949—-June 22—Following Joe Louis’ retire- 
ment Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Walcott by a 
unanimous decision, 15 rounds, Chicago, I. 
(N.B.A. recognition only). 

1950—Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Louis 
in latter’s attempted comeback, 15 rounds, New 
York City (universal recognition). 

1950—Dec. 5—Ezzard Charles stopped Nick 
Barone, 11 rounds, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1951—Jan. 12—Ezzard Charles knocked out Lee 
Oma, 10 rounds, New York, N.Y. 

1951—March 7—Ezzard Charles outpointed Joe 
Walcott, 15 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

1951—May 30—-Ezzard Charles outpointed Joey 
Maxim, light heavyweight champion and chal- 
lenger for heavyweight title, 15 rounds, Chicago, 


Ill. 

*1951—July 18—Joe Walcott knocked out Ezzard 
Charles, 7th round, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1952—June 5—Joe Walcott outpointed Ezzard 
Charles, 15 rounds, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*1952—Sept. 23—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Joe Walcott, 13th round, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1953—May 15—Rocky Marciano knocked out Joe 
Walcott, first round, Chicago, Ill. 

1953—Sept. 24—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Roland LaStarza, 11th round, Polo Grounds, New 
York, N.Y. £ 

1954—June - 17—Rocky Marciano ~ outpointed 
Ezzard Charles, 15 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New 
York, N. Y. 

1954—-Sept. 17—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Ezzard Charles, 8th round, Yankee Stadium, New 
York, N. Y. 


™ 


. 
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Major Professional Boxing Bouts in 1954 
(Dec. 1, 1953—Oct. 24, 1954) 
Loser, weight 


Winner, weight 


Tony DeMarco, 140%. 
Floyd Patterson, 167%4.. 


Clarence Henry, ana74 
Chico Vejar, 154% . 

Wilbur Wilson, 149. 
Del Flanagan, 14934 


Lulu Perez, 130...... Maa 
Percy Bassett, erties aerate 
Walter Cartier, 161. Bes 
Dan Bucceroni, ASSiS terion 
Joey Giardello, 160....... 
Chico Veiar, 151% . : 


SP arena, Now York 
Sandy Saddler, 130%..... B ssio, 128 . Nic ena, New Yer! 
oct men Basilio, 14934... |d-Italo Scortichini, 15234 .. Miami, Fla. 
Carmine Fiore, 146%4..... Freddy Herman, Toca: TKO-3 
Charlie Norkus, 197...... Sterns Nardico, 18134. ... 
Vince Martinez, 14934... 
Bobo Olson, 165.......... 
Tom Jackson, 194%...... 
Gil Turner, 15736 23... 0. > 
Archie Moore, 175........ 
Harold Johnson, 1784... . 
Joe Miceli, TCE Uta SRE 
Johnny Saxton, 149%... 
George Araujo, 137%. 
Chico Vejar, 1 
Billy Kilgore, 163. 
Willie Troy, 159.. 
Sat a ae 
Joe Giardello, TER ee : 

Percy Bassett, 11554...... ; KO-3 Marseilles, France 


St. Ni inhaled Arena, New York 
Richmond, Calif, 


d-Chico Vejar, 149....... -Jed Black Chicago, Ill. 

Joey Giambra, 15544..... Italo Scortichini, 15334. Madison Square Garden 
Jesse Turner, 1574....... ee Panter, 157%...... Salt Lake City, 

Floyd Patterson, 16734... .|Yvon Durelle, 17034...... Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jimmy Slade, 178%4...... ESE preter Washington, D. C. 
Vince Martinez, 151......|Joey Bishop, 14644... .... Akron, Ohio 

Art Aragon, 146.......... Ch D: 14636 0. et Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rocky Castellani, 160%4.../Ernie Durando, 160....... D-1 Madison Square Garden 


Joe Miceli, 147...........]/Wallace Smith, 141....... K Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gene Smith, 127......... 
Kid Gavilan, 1564%4....... 
Johnny Saxton, 1484... .- 
Jacques Royer, 159%..... 
Harold Carter, 187....... 
Charles Humez, 158... ... 
Lulu Perez, 12 Citas eae 
Pierre Langlois, 158... ... 
Robert Cohen, 117%.. 
Tommy Jackson, 194% 
George Araujo, 13914. 
Hein Ten Hoff 8. 
Holly Mims, 153. 
Sandy Saddler, 130, 
Paddy De Marco, 135 , A ee j 
Joey Klein, 149..... ; is jAK Dayton, Ohio 
Ralph Jones, 157. ; amie 

Kid Gavilan, 153 VA ae 88. 
Bobby Jones, UGB ich rates " Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jake La Motta, 169%4..... KO-4 Ww 

Archie Moore, 1904...... 
Nino Valdes, 2114%....... 
Joe Miceli, 150%......... 


Johnny Bratton, 150..... - 
Tony Anthony, 157....... k 
Joe Lindsay, 188......... D-1 Newark, N. J. 


Paris, France 
Willie Pep, 127%......... Madison Square Garden 
.|Pedro Gonzales, 158 %4 . 


Akron, Ohio 


Miami Beach, Fla. 
Madison Square Garden 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


|)! |Ronnie Harper, 14834... |. Boston, Mass. 
Harold Johnson, 17 76. ee Paul Andrews, 179........ 
Rocky Castellani, 160... .. 
Joe Giardello, TBO. oho 
Orlando Zulueta, 13734. . 
Charley Norkus, 19744.... 
Gustav Scholz, 156%..... 
Carmine Fiore, 147....... 
Ernie Durando, 160%.. 
Jimmy Carruthers, 11914. 
Tommy Jackson, 191%. 


.|Dennis Brady, 137%4...... 
Danny Nardlco, 180%.... 
Al Andrews, 15544. ...... 
Italo Scortichini, Mere ces 
-|Ted Olla, 1624 .......... A 
.|Bobby Sinn, RUS ACen esate 
.|Dan Bucceroni, 192.0 300. Brooklyn, N. Y 


Don Cockell, 211......... — London, England 
Floyd Patterson, UE Tinvrcks , 16814 soe Washington, D. C, 
Arthur Persley, 136....... Soe St, Louis, Mo. 
Sandy Saddler, 133....... , 13891%...... Boston, Mass. 
George Araujo, 139.......|Jacques Julien, 143....... Portland, Me. 
Carl (Bobo) te 159 Jae Wilan, 155... 0.5 0... Chicago, Ill. 


Cisco Andrade, 
Ralph Jones, sr 
Paolo Rosi, 13334 
Joe Miceli, 15034... 
Billy Kilgore, 16434 
Mickey Mars, 12114 
Rocky Castellani, 160. . 
George Johnson, 152 34 


MB as Cleveland, Ohio 
-|Moses Ward, 158......... St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 


Sporting Events—Major Professional Boxing Bouts in 1954 


(Major Pro Boxing Bouts in 1954, continued) 


843 ° 


Date Winner, weight Site 
Apr. 17 |Carmen Basilio, 151 
Apr. 21 |Bobby Jones............. Phi teaeiihts, Pa, 

Apr. 24 |Tony DeMarco, 14 Bone cue 
Apr. 26 |J! Slade, Brooklyn, N 
Apr. 30 |Orlando Zulueta, 13544 St. Nicholas yo Ny, Ya@s 

ay 2 |Tiberio Mitri, 160 Rome, Italy , 

*May 2 |Jimmy Carruthers, ae Bangkok, ‘Thailand 
May 3 Walter Cartier, 161.. rooklyn, vo 
May 5 |Holly Mims, 156 Baltimore, Md. 

May 7 {Eduardo aM ee St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
May 8 |Cisco Andrade, 136 Armand Seenie’ 136. Buffalo, N. Y. 

May 11 |Bob Satterfield, 18134... :|Julio Mederos, Miami Beach, Fla, 

May 12 |Coley Wallace, POO hes Billy Gilliam, 210% Washington, D 

May 14 |Jacques Boyer. 16034 ..:.. Ralph Jones, 158 Madison Square Garden 
May 15 |Carmen Basilio, 150...... Italo Scortichini, 15234 Syracuse, N. bes 

May 17 |Orlando Zulueta, 135..... Percy Bassett, 130 Brooklyn, N. Y 

May 17 |Hoacine Khalfi, 135...... Shae Saddler, 1382%..... g St. Nicholas Arena, IN. Saree 
May 18 |Hans Stretz, 162......... Billy Kilgore, 163%...... D-10 Milwaukee, Wisc 

May 19 {Carmine Fiore, 146%..... Jed Black, 1444%......... D-10 Detroit, Mich. 

May 21 |Pierre Langlois, 15914.....|Joey Giardello, 16014. .... D-10 Madison Square Garden 
May . 22 |Tony DeMarco, 145%... .|Johnny Cesario, 147%... .|/D-10 Boston, Mass. 

May 24 |Bob Baker, 206.......... JOC; Bake 286. 2... . ks D-10 Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 26 |Vince Martinez, 148%....}Chuck Davey, 149........ 'TKO-7 |Chicago, Ill. 

*May 25 | Yoshio Shirai, 110%...... Leo Espinosa, 111........ D-15 Tokyo, Japan 
May 28 |Tommy Jackson, 19214...|Charley Norkus, 194...... KO-5 Madison Square Garden 
May 29 |d-Joe Miceli d-Al Andrews............ D-10 Indianapolis, Ind. 

May 31 |Lulu Perez, 127 . .|Mickey Mars, 127. ..|D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
June 1 {Don Cockell, 21033. .|Harry Matthews, 18014. ..|D-10 London, England 

June 2 |Jimmy Carter, 137. Charley Riley, 13314. KO-2 St. Mo. 

June 4 |Eduardo Lausse, 156 Joe Rindone, 161 TKO-2 Rraaienn Square Garden 
June 7 |Joey Maxim, ibe Floyd Patterson, 168 .-|D-8 Brooklyn, N. Y. 

June 7 {Archie Moore, 18934... .|Bert Whitehurst, 18644...|KO-6 St. Nicholas “Arena, IN... Sous 
June 9 |Billy Kilgore, 16334 Ernie Durando, 15934.....|/TKO-10 |Miami Beach, Fla. 

June 11 |Joey Giardello, 159%..... Bobby Jones, 157......... D-10 Madison Square Garden 
June 12 |Cisco Andrade, 134%..... Carlos Chavez, 136....... TKO-9 /|Boston, Mee 

June 16 |Carl Olson, 166%........ Jesse Turner, 161......... KO-8 |Honolulu, H. 

*June 17 |Rocky Marciano, 18714...|Ezzard Charles, 185%... .|D-15 Yankee Shanti N. Y. C, 
June 18 |Orlando Zulueta, 13414. ..|Johnny Gonsalves, 134... ./D-10 Madison Square Garden 
June 19 |Pat Lowry, 148.......... Joe Miceli, 150.........-. -10 Toledo, Ohio 
June 22 |Bob Satterfield, 176%. ...|Cleveland Williams, 202...|KO-3 Miami Beach, Fla. 

June 23 |Paul stl AGO), eaeces penny mlersiog, VES ecmne TKO-4- |Chicago, Ill. 

June 25 |Percy Bassett............ asl Peremy ic ssa. tees ae KO-11 |Madison Square Garden 
June 26 |Carmen Basilio, 14834....|Al Dudeows. AQ, we cictes D-10 Syracuse, DGS 

June 28 |Walter Cartier, 16434. Teka! Tuzo Portuguez, 161...... D-10 Brooklyn, N. Y. 

June 30 |d-Holly Mims, 155....... d-Bobby Dykes, 159%4....|/D-10 Washington, D. C. 

July 5 |Sandy Saddler, LST 6s es. Libby Manzo, 134%...... TKO-10 |St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
July 7 \|Joey Giardello, 158....... Blily Kligore, 16214......|D-10 Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 12 |Tony De Marco, 141 “4 - . .|George Araujo, 138. . Boston, Mass. 

July 12 |Willie Troy, 16 ..-|/Tony Anthony, 157144 TKO-4 |Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July 12 |Floyd Paterson, 16434 .|Jacques Royer, 166. ['KO-7 |St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C, 
July 14 |Nino Valdes, 2 ‘Tommy Jackson, 19014 TKO-2. |Madison Square Garden 
July 17 |Chicago Varona, 149 Ae ....|Jimmy Martinez, 155. D-10 Miami, Fla. 

July 20 |Bob Satterfield, 17614....|John Holman, 20ieee KO-10 Miami’ Beach, Fla. 

July 26 |Carmelo Costa, 129....... Vic Toweel, 133.......... D-10 Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July 28 |George Johnson, 164 5 Kier Bobby Jones, 157........ D-10 Madison Square Garden 
July 31 |Billy Smith, 176% bet ook Willie Bean, 205} 3 Se KO-5 Atlantic City, N. J. 

Aug. 4 |Jimmy Carter, 138 te ae Bee Flanagan T3564 kn D-10 Chicago, Il. 

Aug. 9 |d-Walter Cartier, G2 75.o.0< d-Ted Olla, 162. sen tee D-10 Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*Aug. 11 |Archie Moore, BE Retin, Brn Harold Johnson, 172%4....|TKO-14 |Madison Square Garden 
Aug. 14 |Cisco Andrade, 135....... Bolden Abrams, LSOR eas -10 Philadelphia, Pa 
Aug, -20 |Leo Espinosa PLS ae eae Jake T 11 .|TKO-7 |Manila, P. I. 

*Aug. 20 |Bobo Olson, 160. ee asia voainys Rocky Grstalinal 160.....|TKO-9 |Cow Palace, San Fran., Calif. 
Aug. 25 |Moses Ward, DO 2 iis clerens Tuzo eee ‘157 4%....|D-15 Madison Square Garden 
Aug. 27 |Billy Gilliam, 7 Rasta Mes. 5 Hein Ten Hoff, 219....... TKO-5 |Berlin, Germany 
Aug. 28 |Paddy Young, 165........ Joe Taylor, 160.......... KO-10 Syracuse, Nix: 

Aug. 30 |Bob Satterfield, 179...-.. Frankie Daniels, 175...... TKOQ-7 |St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. G 
Sept. 3 |Charley Norkus, eat .}Cesar Brion, 20134.......|D-10 Madison Square Garden 
Sept. 6 |Teddy Davis, 133%. .|Armand Savoie, 136...... D-10 St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C 
Sept. 10 |Carmen Basllio, 147. ..... Carmine Fiore, 148%..... D-10 Madison Square, Garden 
Sept. 14-|Joe Miceli, 147........... Wallace Smith, 14046 eeer Ale D-10 Cincinnati, Ohio 

Sept. 12 |Heinz Neuhaus, 213...... Dan Bucceroni, 192... fag Dortmund, Germany 

Sept. 13 |Bobby Joncs, 156. ...|/Jimmy Martinez, 152 uj St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 

*Sept. 17 |Rocky Marciano, 187. .|Ezzard Charles, 19244..... Yankee Stadium, New York 
Sept. 17 |Willie Troy, 159. .|Walter Cartier, 161. nia Washington, D. Cc. 

*Sept. 19 |Robert Cohen, 11736. ‘|Chamrern Songkitrat, 117.|D-15 Bangkok, Thailand 
Sept. 20 |Luther Rawlings ise ‘|Prankie Fernandez, 14434..|TKO-2 |St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C 
Sept. 22 |Jimmy Carter, 137. .|Freddie Herman, 40h eet -10 San Francisco, Calif. 

Sept. 24 |Joev Giardello, 159. .|Ralph Jones, 159......... -10 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sept. 25 |Tony De Marco, 145..-... Chris Christensen, 146....|TKO-6 |Boston, Mass. 

Sept. 27 |Sandy Saddler, 123%..... Baby Ortiz, 129......-..- KO-3 Caracas, Venez. 
Sept. 28 |Al Andrews, 15434........ Gil Turner, 1544%........ KO-3 Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 1 |Bob Baker, 213.......... Coley Wallace, 203....... D-10 Cleveland, Ohio 
Oct. 6 |Chariey Norkus, 193...... Charley Powell, 215...... TKO-7 |San Francisco, Calif. 
Oct. 8 |Billy Smith, 173%........ Harold Johnson, 174...... KO-2 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oct. 9 |Cisco Andrade, 135....... Henry Davis, 1354%4...... D-10 Rochester, N. Y. 
Oct. 15 |Carmen Basilio, a ey Was ier Allie Sore Five ieee D-10 Syracuse, N. Y. 

Oct. 19 |Wally Thom, 146% Ae ot Lou Lazar, 146%......... O-6 London, England 
Oct. 19 |Dai Dower, 111%.......- Jake Tuli, 111 TG ayesha D-15 London, England 
Oct. 19 |Tommy Collins, 1294... | |Bobby Why, 12834....0.. TKO-5 |Boston, Mass. 

*Oct. 20 |Johnny Saxton, 14614..... Kid Gavilan, 145 6 a fern D-15 Philadelphia, Pa, 

Oct. 23 |Floyd Patterson, 170} 4%....|Joe Gannon, 174......... D-8 Madison Square Garden 
Oct. 24 |Arthur Persley, 138....... Carl Coates, 138......... KO-8 New Orleans, La. 


*Title bouts. d-draw. 


Boxer Wins on KO, Then on Decision 


Marty Marshall, Detroit light-heavyweight, 
won a bout from Herbie Moore of Cincinnati by 
both a knockout and a decision in a fight that was 
interrupted to permit another bout to finish, 
Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 5, 1954. Moore was knocked 
down in the third round. The referee, believing 
the timekeeper had counted to 10, raised Mar- 


shall’s hand. Actually, the timekeeper, noting 
Moore’s attempt to rise, had stopped at 8. After a 
dispute and insistence by the Columbus Boxing 
Commission, Marshall returned to the ring, but 
the remaining seven rounds had to await the finish 
of another bout which had started during the dis- 
pute. Marshall won again, this time by a decision. 


Joe Louis and His Record in 171 — Contests 


(Exclusive of exhibition bouts during World War II) 


than any 
doe outs loser Been), De eds) announced Waveh 1, todd hie amaerented retifement, fom 


other fighter (11 years 8 months 7 


d joined 
the ting after 25 successful defenses of the oes bouts tin da 1850 ne eo oan in an unsuccessful 


promotion organization, but fought a number o! 
attempt. He was born near Lex 


1934 Rounds 
July 4—Jack Kracken, Chicago,..... K.O. . 
July 11—Willie Davies, Chicago...... K.O. ; 
July 29—Larry Udell, Chicago........ K.O. 
Aug. 13—Jack Kranz, Batre Sroty: wreatite Won 4 
Aug. 27—Buck Everett, Chicago...... K.O. 
Sept. 1J—Alex Borchuk, Detroit, oer K.O. 4 
Sept. 26—Adolph Wiater, Chicago..... Won 10 
Oct. 24—Art Sykes, AZO. 2. Schau K.O. = 
Oct. 30—Jack O’Dow Detroit. . .K.O. 
Be pny Some Celene 
é arley Masse .K.O. 
Dec. 14—Lee Ramage, Chicago. .....- K.O. 8 
1935 
an. 4—Patsy Perroni, Detroit...... Won 10 
yen 11—Hans Birkie, Pittsburgh. ..-: K.O. so 
Feb. 28—Lee Ramage, Los Angeles....K.O. 
Mar. _1—Red Barry, San Francisco....K.O. 3 
Mar. 28—Natie Brawn, Detroit....... Won 10 
Apr. 12—Roy Lazer, Chicago.. eee K.O. 3 
Apr. 22—Biff Benton, es ..K.O. 2 
Apr. 27—Roscoe Toles, F tit yes Res 6 
May 3—Willie Davis, Peoria, 5 eee K.O. 2 
May _7—GeneStanton,K’l’m’zoo, Mich. K.O. 3 
June 25—Primo Carnera, New York...K.O. 6 
Aug. _7—King Levinsky, Chicago..... K.O. 1 
Sept. 24—Max Baer, New York....... K.O. 4 
Dec. 13—Paulino Uzcudun, N. Y. C...K.O. 4 
1936 
17—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago....K.O. } 
cans 9—Max Schmeling, New York. .K.O. by 12 
Aug. 17—Jack Sharkey, New York....K.QO. 
Sept. 22—Al Ettore, Philadelphia. K.O. 5 
Oct. 9—Jorge Brescia, New York. ...K.O. 3 
Dec. 14—Eddie Simms, Cleveland.....K.O. 1 
1937 
Jan. 11—Steve Ketchell, Buffalo......K.O. 2 
Jan. 27—Bob Pastor, New York...... Won 10 
Feb. 17—Natie Brown, Kansas City...K.O. 4 
June 22—James J. Braddock, scieags: K.O, 8 
Aug. 30—Tommy Farr, New Yor .Won 15 
1938 
Feb. 23—Nathan Mann, New cons -K.O. 3 
Apr. _1—Harry Thomas, Chicago..... K.O. 5 
June 22—Max Schmeling, New Pork. .K.O. 1 


*Baer disqualified end of seventh round 
Recapitulation—Bouts, 71; 
2; lost by decision, 1. 


|} Oct. 


Boxing lege 


comeback 


ngton, Ala., May 13, 


1939 Rounds 
Jan. 25—John Henry Lewis, New York.K.O. 1 
ae 24—Tons “Gales at hoe ork... . 9. i 
‘une cers nto, =e 
Sept. Bob P: , DOtrolhe sense ll 
1940 
Feb. Arturo Godoy, New York....Won 15 
Me. 20 29—Johnny Paych New York. K.O. 2- 
June 20—Arturo Godoy, New York....K.O. 8 
Dec. 16—Al McCoy, Boston.......... K.O. 6 
1941 
Jan. 31—Red Burman, New York. 5 
Feb. 17—Gus Dorazio, Philadelphi. 2 
Mar. 21—Abe Simon, Detroit..... 13 
Apr. 8—Tony Musto, St. Louis. . 5 9 
ay 23—Buddy Baer, Washington.... be fay ® 
June 18—Billy Conn, ‘New York.....- 13 
Sept. 29—Lou Nova, New York...... K. 6 
1942 
Jan. 9—Buddy Baer, New York.....K.O. 1 
Mar. 27—Abe Simon, New York. .....K.O. 6 
1946 
June 19—Billy Conn, New York..... .K.O. 8 
Sept. 18—Tami Mauriello, New York. , K.O. 1 
1947 
Dec. 5—Joe Walcott, New York.....Won 15 
1948 
June 25—Joe Walcott, New York.....K.O. 11 
1950 
Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles, New York. . Lost 15 
Nov. 29—Cesar Brion, Chicago....... Won 10 
1951 2 \ 
Jan. 3—Freddie Beshore, Detroit....T.K.O. 4 
Feb. 7—Omelio amonte, Miami.. / Won 10 
Feb. 23—Andy Walker, San Francisco. K.O. 10 
May 2—Omelio Agramonte, Detroit. ; wae 10 
June 15—Lee Savold, New York...... 6 


Aug, 1—Cesar Brion, San Francisco. “Won 10 
Aug. 15—Jimmy Bivins, Baltimore. ...Won 10 
26—Rocky Marciano, New York.. TKO by 8 


knockouts (including TKO’s) 54; won by decision, 14; knocked out by, 


Amateur Boxing Championships in 1954 
GOLDEN GLOVES INTERCITY CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y¥., March 22 


Championship Division 


112 lbs.—Joseph Belleau, New York; defeated 
Bernard Dean, Chicago. 
defeated 


118 lbs.—Alfredo Escobar, 
George Davis, New York. 

126 lbs.—Harry Smith, New York, defeated Joe 
Charles, Chicago. 

135 lbs.—Ernest Williams, New York, defeated 

17th International Golden Gloves, Chicago, Iil., 


Chicago, 


Phil Horsley, Chicago. 

147 Ibs.—Reybon Stubbs, New York, defeated 
Re Sawyer, Chicago. 

Ibs.—Pic. Paul Wright, Chicago, defeated 

Pfc. Richard Hill, New York 

175 lbs.—Orville Pitts, Chicago, knocked out 
Hosie Boil, New York (1st round). 

Heavyweight—Len Kanthal, New York, knocked 
out Leroy Duchene, Chicago (2nd round), 


May 20—Chicago 5, Europe 5. 


NATIONAL A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Boston, Mass., April 29 


112 Ibs.—Charies Branch, Philadelphia, Pa. (won 
by default from Major Ford, Omaha, Nebr.) 


119 lbs.—Billy Ramos, New Bedford, Mass., out- 
pointed Fred Fuller, Philadelphia, Pa, 


125 Ibs.—Stan Fitzgerald, Buffalo, N. Y., out- 
pointed Jack Puscas, Eugene, Ore. 


132 lbs.—Garnet Hart, Philadelphia, Pa., stopped 
Herman Johnson, Milwaukee, Wis. (1st round). 


139 lbs.—Robert Shell, New York, N. Y. , stopped 
James Mitchener, Baltimore, Md. (3rd round). 


17TH ANNUAL N. 


14% lbs.—Joseph Bethea, yb Wash., out- 
pointed Ted Wright, Detroit, ich. 

156 lbs.—John Houston, Oekions Calif., stopped 
Gene Stacey, Dallas, Texas (2nd round). 

165 lbs.—Donald McCray, Boston, Mass., stopped 
Sidney Raifaisen, Mather Air Force Base, Calif. 
(2nd round). 

178 lbs.—Warrenell Lester, Baltimore, Md., out- 
pointed Eugene Tuff, Columbus, Ohio. 

Heavyweight—Reuben Vargas, San Francisco, 
Sa outpointed Ronald Greenfield, Everett, 

ass. 


Cc. A. A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


State College, Pa., April 8-10 


119 lbs.—Garry Garber, 
SS aaeieere ree Oe outpointed Bobby 
ete The. chieiena -Biaies Maryland, outpointed 
yom Fee roa cuaions St eeoenaaune outpointed 
Chuck Magestro, Wisconsin. ‘ 


147 lbs.—Herb Odom, Michigan State 
Lynn Nichols, Idaho. ° sea ear 


Maryland, outpointed 


156 _lbs.—Bobby Meath, Wisconsin, outpointed 
Dick Bender, San Jose State. 

165 lbs.—Gordon Gladson, Washington State, 
knocked out Estol Nichols, Viriginia (3rd round), 

178 lbs.—Adam Kois, Penn eet outpointed Don 
Quarles, North Carolina A. & T 

Heavyweight—Mike McMurtry, Idaho State, out- 


pointed Bob Hinds, Wisconsin. 


Team—Wisconsin, 19 points. 


Se ee rl eee 
7 . ~ . 


i 


. . . ¢ 
Sporting Events—Largest Boxing Gates; Amateur Wrestling 845 ; 
s 
Largest Boxing Bout Gates 
Date Winner Loser Site Receipts ateas 
, Sept. 22, 1927)Gene Tunney .|Jack Dempsey........ Soldiers’ Field, Chicago . $2, 658,660) 104,943 : 
June 19; 1946|Joe Louis. .|\Bily Conp...... ..| Yankee Stad +. New York| 1,925,564| 45,266 7 
Sept. 23, . Sesqui. Stad., Ts0e 538 120,757 
July 2, : Boyle's 30 woos 5 or City] 1,789/238] 80;000 , 
Sept. 14, 4 Polo Grounds, N.Y. C./a1;188;603| 82,000 a 
- July 5 . | Jack Sharkey. Yankee Stad., New York al, 083, 530] 75,000 
June 22, Max Schmeling . -| Yankee Stad., New York|al, "015, 012) 70,000 j 
Sept. 24. Max Baers 2-2... . .| Yankee Stad., er York|a1,000,832| 88,150 
Sept. 12, Randy Turpin Polo Grounds, N. Y. C.. 2992,630 61,370 
-June 25, 1948|Joe Louis Joe Walcott.......... Yankee Stad., New York| 841:739] 427667 
June 12, 1930)/Max Schmeling (d)....|Jack Sharkey......... Yankee Stad., New York 749,935] 79,222 2 
June 22, 1937|)Joe Louis............ Jim Braddock ........ Chisago coches 715,470] 45,500 
July 26, 1928/Gene Tunney......... Tom Heeney....<..0.. New Yorks: orn. seaerach 691,014] 45,890 
Sept. 29, 1941/Joe Louis............ LOWINOVE Wada «sno. IN-AWLL OPK. caves satiate 583,711] 56,549 ; 
June 19, 1936|Max Schmeling....... Joe Louis... o.ck.sc eae INGW YORK .Sowaccen ee 547,541] 42,088 4 
Sept. 11, 1924|)Harry Wills.......... Eas FPO, oo. css ows sersey CHV on. hens 509,135) 70,000 
Sept. 23, 1952/Rocky Marciano...... Joe Walcott) ..65. 2.44.0: Philadelphia... 2.02.0; 504,645} 40,379 
June 17, 1954)Rocky Marciano..... Ezzard Charles........ Yankee Stadium, N. Y. 501,467) 47,585 
July 16, 1926|Jack Delaney......... Paul Berlenbach....... IBLOOKLYyN). = eke. cee 461,789) 49,186 
July 23, 1923)/Benny Leonard....... Lew Lendlers sic. 2. New: York. ti i,c-ceeee 452,648] 58,519 
July 4, 1919|Jack Dempsey........ Jess Willard.......... Toledo, Onto,.5. 43.094: 452,224! 19,650 
June 18, 1941|Joe Louis Bolly Cont, oo. kwes New. ¥ 06k. concen 451,743] 60,071 
Sept. 24, 1953|Rocky Marciano. ..|Roland LaStarza Polo Grounds, N. ¥.C..| e435,820) 44,562 
June 21, 1932|Jack Sharkey . |Max Schmeling :.|Long Island City, N. ¥. 432,365] 61,863 
June 14, 1934) Max Baer. Primo Carnera ..|Long Island City, Ney 428.000} 56,000 
June 25, 1952|Joey Maxim Ray Robinson .| Yankee Stadium, N. Y.. 421,615| 47,983 
July , 1947| Rocky Grazian: Tony Zale F é 918) 18,547 
Feb. 27, 1929 Mh Barkers. Billy Stribling ats F 405, 40, 
July 12, po ae ands ero 3 390,837), 80,000 
ac. cAulifie \ 
May 12, 1923 “(el Willard Floyd Johnson 385,040) 31,000 
June 27, 1929|Max Schmeling....... Paulino Uzcudun 378.902] 65,000 
July 27, 1922|Benny Leonard ....:.. Lew Tendler.......... i 367,862] 54,685 
Sept. 17, 1954)Rocky Marciano. ....|Ezzard Charles........|Yankee Stadium, N. Y. 352,654! 34,330 
Sept.27, 1950|Ezzard Charles....... WOG LOWS) iii clxe!s caves New Mork sae. mercies 350,843] 22,357 
July 3, 1931/Max Schmeling....... Billy Stribling. ts ole ghee Cleveland, Ohio....... 349,415| 37,396 
Sept. 20, 1939|Joe Louis............ BOD Pastor 9 swe. Detraltd ood cite nye! s azo 347,870] 33,868 
Sept. 27, 1946|/Tony Zale............ Rocky Graziano....... New -YOrk.. corel.) cnietee 342,497] 39,827 
Sept. 19, 1946|Joe Louis............ Tami Mauriello....... ING W-YODK - A iiyoracaiconercisie 335,063) 38,494 
June 28, 1939|Joe Louvis..........%. ‘Tony. Galento:. .:.<..7 New, Yorkers 1. icicles 333,308] 34,852 
May 15, 1953 pel Sk Marciano..... Joe Walcott.......... Chicago ote weg eens 331,795] 16,034 
June 25, 1935|Joe Louis............ Primo Carnera......... New Yorke... 130 veer 328,655| 62,000 
Aug. 30, 1937|Joe Lou's............ Wommy Parr. | s/c << New york sacs SE Watete 325,707 A 
June 10, 1948/Tony Zale............ Rocky Graziano....... Newari. 2 a:0.0 caves dis 306,100] 20,255 
Feb. 11, 1953|Kid Poarinn eee Chuek ‘Davey. 2. =... Chicago Stadium...... 1274, "45] 17,450 


(a) Includes income from motion pictures, radio, etc. (b) Record for indoor bouts. 

c) Second bout. (d) First bout. (e) Plus revenue from theater television rights. (f) New 
welterweight record 

*A record for non-paid attendance was established at a bout between Tony Zale and Billy Pryor in 
Juneau Park, Milwaukee, Aug. 18, 1941, witnessed by a crowd estimated at 135,132. 

An estimated 60,000,000 persons witnessed on television the heavyweight title bout between Jersey 
Joe Walcott and Ezzard Charles, July 18, 1951, telecast over a 43-station network. 


Wrestling (Amateur) in 1954 


NATIONAL A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
San Diego, Calif., April 1-7 


Freestyle Greco-Roman 
114.5 lbs.—Richard Delgado, 11th Naval Dis- 114.5 lbs.—Richard Delgado, 11th Naval District. 
trict. 125.5 lbs.—Lee Allen, Multnomah A.C., Portland, 


— 1 .M.C.A. Ore. 
Spee ee een ruse TM 136.5 Ibs. Tie Taha, Ford Recreation Club, 


136.5 oh rt Sasahara, Chuo University, Dearborn, M ich. 
Tokyo, Japan. 1 — J ichi State 
157.5 Ibs.—Tommy Evans, Tulsa Y.M.C.A. econ a Nomen), GUS Yas |e gi 


160.5 Ibs.—Jay Holt, San Francisco Rowing Club. 160.5 lbs.—Jay Holt, San Francisco Rowing Club. 
174 > lbs.— James Connor, Olympic Club, San 


174 lbs.—Dan A. Hodge, Tulsa Y.M.C.A. Francisco, Calif. 

191 Ibs.—Dale Thomas, Una (Mich. State Col- ee abe. .—Dale Thomas, Una (Michigan State 
lege). Colle; 

Heavyweight—William Kerslake, Chase A.C., Uniimited—William Kerslake, Chase A.C., Cleve- 
Cleveland, Ohio. land, Ohio. 


24TH ANNUAL NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A. A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
University of Oklahoma, March 26-27 


115 ibs.—Hugh Peery, Pittsburgh, defeated mine We aon Michigan State, defeated 

fsthun, Minnesota. win Rooney, Syracuse. ; 

eels 1 OFS ; 167 lbs.—Joe Solomon, Pittsburgh, defeated Ernie 
123 Ibs.—Richard Govig, Iowa, defeated Joseph | mischer, Maryland. 

Lobaugh, Oklahoma, A.&M. 177 Ibs.—Ned Blass, Oklahoma A.&M., defeated 


a ichi Royal Smith, Colorado. 
130 ibs.—Norvard Nalan, Michigan defeated A eaine==pota Biair, Navy, defeated’ iusepoliame 


Bist Howard, Ithaca. iy. Lentel, 
7 Ibs.—Myron Roderick, Oklahoma A.&M., de- | ~ Weavyweight—Gene Nicks, Oklahoma A.&M., de- 
feated Ed Eichelberger, Lehigh. feated Robert Konovsky, Wisconsin. 
147 lbs.—Tommy Evans, Oklahoma, defeated Team point score—1, Oklahoma A. & M., 32; 2, 
Don Thompson, Oklahoma "A.&M. Pittsburgh, 17; 3, Penn State, 13. 


WORLD FREESTYLE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Tokyo, Japan, May 23-26 
Light-heavyweight—A. Englas, U.S.S.R. 


Biyweight—Hostyin Abkas,, Turkey. Heavyweight—A. Mekokishvili, U.S.S.R. 


Bantamweight—Mustafa Dagistanli, Turkey. ery core—Turke 36; U.S'S'R., 35; Iran, 
Featherweight—Shozo Sasahara, Japan. pe pene tae eeeden TLC aes 
Lightweight—D. Tovfighe, Iran. 1444; Onited States, 10; Finland, 51/3; Philip- 
Welterweight—V. Baloyadze, U.S.S.R. pines, 3; Germany, 2; France, 1. Australia, Den- 


Middleweight—A. Zandi, Iran. mark and New Zealand failed to score. 


846 Bp i tit ms aren ee 
$$ $e 


American Bowling Congress pad 2 and Records 
Yr. | Individual All Events Tw en Teams Five-Men 
1934|Viaro, Grand Rapids, |W; Rep |G.R yRyan, Wau- ohe- 
.721|  Detroit.,....+.-1,972 ‘Kegan, ES eres rt viata re 


"Francisco 2,022 . 
1936\C. eree J. Murphy, Ind....2,006/A. ames Straka, Falls Hi 


id, I. Chicag: 
. Stein, Bellville, V..Gib Kansas Mo. Krakow Fur- 
eal Caan ra Wives Coin: wah Jackso’ .2,070 5 Cee as ex. . ,359|niture C. Det.3,118 
ienio Beatty, Jackson, [) er, 
af ae a re - s suse 7h gh Ces 1,978) apolls, Ind... 3. 54. 16387)Brew. Co.Chi.3,234 


ar go Teuss, uben: 
5 erre |Fred Fisher. Herb Freitag, Joe ous 
aah roy wt) og DUBIN, 24001) Chao. acs 1,346 ger Ch .3,047 
hoe Fred Ruf, Meee yas) nom tat 2,013| Madison, Wis..........1,346/Forest Park, 


Ted Moskal, E. Nowicki-G. Baier, Budweiser 
ied Ben torcind | Ohio, .. 756|_ S aw, Mich. ..1, .973| Milwaukee, Wis.. .1,377|_ _dolph) Chi.3,131 
1946] Leo Barer , Santa iim, J. Gworek-H- Brides A nee Llo-Da-Mar, 
renin: 


Chicag . 
1948 inf Pro me . Allis, i ash. 
ae a RRA Re WSs. tows ale a 1,979) ‘Chicago... 00. scase3 1,361) Chi 


1 = Ru St Smail D. Van Boxei, Green Bay-G Jimmie ie. 
949/B ard echo: t. John Smail, . Van Boxel, Green 
pernard, Ohio....716| Chicago, Ill..... 1,941) Bernhardt, Sturgeon-Bay, South Bend, 


Wis 2 
1950/|Everett Leins, Aurora, Frank areas he ote Willis Ebosh-Ear! Linsz, gi oe 
1951 oy, yuglard, De- "* be Tony Tiaeiooan Agee Ed Marshall non Gouna 1s c.B rar iat 
Lee Jouglar: e- ony -Bo! & Soe 
troit, Mich. v«eee.775| Detroit, ‘Mich. ..2,005| - Lansing, Mich......... 1,334) ley, Inc., 


Chicago’ . ee 
1952|A1 Sharkey, Chicago, Steve Nagy,Cleve- Klares-Steve Nagy, E &B Beer, 
2) ee sd Hania ee .758| land, Onio eer 2, 065 erieveaad, OHIG. Sas 1,453} troit Mich.3,115 
1953|Frank Santore, Long Frank Santore, Long Joe Kissoff-E:ddie Koe: oepp, Pfeiffer Beer, 
Island City. N. Y..749| Island City, N. Y.1,994| Cleveland, Ohio........ 1,339| Detroit, $38% 


1954/Tony Gee odor FRE Brad Lewis, Ash- Don McClaren, St. Louis- Tri-Par Radio, 
Park, N. Y.. .723| land, Ohio......1,985| Billy Welu, Houston. . .1,355! Chicago.. .3,226 


OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ANNUAL ABC TOURNAMENTS 
Type of record Holder of record Tourn. Yr. Score 


High team total............ Rink TAPOB.; (CHIOAD Oe tae 5G. aig inn ains Waseem 1938 3,234 
High team game............ Tea Shops, Milwaukee, Wis...............ee0-0 1927 1,186 
High doubles score.......... John Klares-Steve Nagy. Cleveland, Lon eee 1952 1,453 
High doubles game.......... John Gworek-Henry idowski. Buffalo. N. 5 ate 1946 544 
High singles total........... Lee Jouglard, Detroit, Mich......... Se arcen + 1951 775 
High all events score...) ..): Max Stein, Belleville, Ill... .......:ceceserseers 1937 2,070 
High team all events........ Stroh’s Beer, Detroit, Mich... .2.......0...0-e08 1951 9,506 
High life-time pin total...... Harry Steers, Chicago; 2c) acev¥2a.00s sass soe St to 


RECORD AVERAGES FOR CONSECUTIVE TOURNAMENTS 
No, in row Name of record holder Span Games Average 


TVOss Saracistey bias es Steve Nagy, Cleveland Ohio........... 1951-52 18 224.09 
MEMAMOG vrs irevarehicay. c's Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio............ 1951-53 27 221.02 
OUR ch aink Fahl Yolo Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio............ 1950-53 36 212.35 
BA VIO' Grenete ahd cea Mevai'erahe Joe Wilman, Berwyn, Ill................ 1939-46 45 214.17 
WOR Si aistestosa¥ led ehesas Junie McMahon, Chicago. i: CR ara 1939-51 90 207.1 


ALL-TIME RECORDS FOR LEAGUE AND TOURNAMENT PLAY 
Type of record Holder of record Year Score Style of 


High team total....... 2 eke Se St. Louis, Mo. 


1937 3,797 League 


High team game,......)Hook Grip Five, Lodi, N. J.............. 1950 1,342 League 
High doubles total. ‘|Gharles Lausche-Fr. Franz, Cleveland. Ohio} 1938 1,494 Tournament 
High doubles game... . /)Lowell Jackson-Sam Garofalo, St. Louis,Mo.| 1935 |. 585 Tournament 
High individual total. | ||Albert Brandt Hookport, IN. Veen | ae 1939 886 League 
High all events score. . .|Frank Benkovic, Milwaukee. Wis.......... 1932 2,259 Tournament 
a ha A TS OR Net see RA 8 ei al a EIS WL Bes 
RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES IN ABC Sete teen Onin 
William J, Knox, Philadelph George Pallage, Akron, O 
Charles Reinlie, Racine, Lape cise Angelo Domenico, Canton, ‘Ou, 1940. 
Wis., i926. Willi H Chi 

Jack Karstens, Fort Sheridan, Tll., 1933. Leo Bolick’ Sure nee 

Carl Mensenberg, Scranton, Pa., 1935. Vince Lucci. Trenton N Ais 1951. 

Michael Blazek, Conneaut, Ohio, 1938. Ray Mihm, Green Bay Wis., 1953. 

William McGeorge, Kent, Chio, 1939. Tony Sparando, Rego Park, N. ¥., 1954. 


The American Bowling Congress reports that in 
games, 4,766; 299 games; 2.645, 968 comes, rats! the years since 1908 there have been rolled: 300 


GOLD AWARDS FOR FIVE OR MORE 300 GAMES 


Geo. Billick, Old Forge, Pa. ..12 | Lou Foxie, Paterson, N. J...... 6 | George Tomek, Plymouth, P. 

*Hank Marino, Milwaukee. . a Frank Clause, Old For ge, Pa... 6 | Bill Lenzen, Chicago, aos me 3 

Walter Ward, Cleveland *Charles Daw, RElerieee Wis. 5 | Paul Marian, Chicago, Ml... "* ~ 

pan cteMeben pe carts Til. i Boss Boscoe, Akron, Pastore Ed Winchester, Phila., Pa.. 
ouis..... m Sturm, Los A eles, , 

Harold Schaeffer, St. Louis. 4 Steve Tomek, Plymouth, pan: 3 Johnny Fehr Ta See ne i 


*Bowled two 300 games in official 3- -game series, pray ing. inoue eehe. 
GENERAL BOWLING FIGURES FOR UNITED STATES 


oe 1953-54 1952-53 1951-52 1950-51 1949-50 


Total alley beds aes aaah a eee 


Number bowling estabiishmenis.//::':| _13'989 | 73080 | 84-800 | 84500 | 88,000 
ies teams (members).......... $70,000 355,000 336,000 335 ‘000 322/000 
van be A tetas employed. ........... 165,000 163,500 163,000 3,000 163,000 

nber of bowlers, all types.......... 20,000,000 17,000,000 | 17,060,000 17,006'008 16,900,000 


_ Wis.; 


Runners-uy 
Mich., ack ee beeen a Wash., 693; 


Lindemann, Detroit, Mich., 1926; 


1913: 


Wash., 1900. 


1. Tri-Par Radio, Chiesa, Tl. 


Soccer (Association Football) Challenge Cup Records © 


OPEN 
1938-39—Brooklyn St. Mary’s Celtics, 5; Chicago 

Manhattan Brewers, 1. 

1939-40—The championship final between Balti- 
83 and the Chicago Falstaffs was not completed. 
The first game resulted in a scoreless tie and the 
second a 2-2 tie and the ee was abandoned 
eure 12, on_order of the U.S. FP. A. 

940- 41— Pawtucket (R.-I.) F. C., 8; Chrysler 
Detzoi t) F. C., 

941-42-—Ga latin {genera Pa.) F. C., 6; Paw- 


tucket ee 
Hivpapes" Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
Biteaaira 3-2 on May 30, after 2-all tie, May 24. 
1943-44—Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
Strassers (Pittsburgh) 4 goals to 0. 
bo Rea York Brookhattans defeated the 
ene, Americans 6 goals to 2. 
S! Shitea Ponta Delgadas. 


seit Vikings 3; 
Fall’ River, M=.3., 

1946-47—Ponta eigadad, Fall: River, Mass., 9; 
Spartas, Chicago, Ill., 3. 

1947-48—-Simpkins-Ford, St. eae Mo., 3; 
Bogen een Calica, New York, N. 2. 

1948-49—Morgan S A C. (Morgan, Ps. j, 4; Phil- 
Recae, Nationals, 


50—Simpkins Xt. Louis, Mo.), 3; Ponta 
wit Saar (Fall River, Mass.), 1 


9$50-51—German-Hungarian & C. (Brooklyn, 
ae ee 10; Heidelberg (Pa.) S. C., 4. (2-game 
otals 


- 1951-52—Harmarville (Pa.) S.C., 7; Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Nationals, 5 (2-game total Is). 
1952-53—Falcons F. C., Chicago, Ill., 3; Harmar- 


Pa., ie 2-game totals). 
viet ed Aes York Americans, 3; Kutis, St. 


Louis, Mo. % 1 (2 -game totals). 


1. Tony ye Me Rego Park, N. Yai: Saisie 
2. Bill LaRue, Detroit, Mich.... S 
3. George Earl, Spokane, Wash.. 

Roy Ah Nee, Honolulu, T.H., 705: Ed Lubanski, Detroit, Mich., 698; John Pezzin, Deti 

Therman Gibson, Detroit, Mich., 69 692. : 

- z : ALL-EVENTS 
1. Brad Lewis, Ashland, Ohio... 
z 2. Frank Tassara, Eureka, Calif 
3. Carmen Salvino, Chicago, Il.. 
 Runners-up—Harry Livesey, Jr., Missoula, Mont., 


piteretp ately oye fete 636 698 651—1985 
BK arog caer Es 667 632 646—1945 
tates -.-...698 611 626—1935 


Joe Wilman, Chicago, Iil., 1906; Therman Gibson, Detroit, Mich., 


TWO-MAN TEAMS 

1. Don McClaren, St. Louis, Mo 

Billy Welu, Houston, Texas... 

2. Buddy Bomar, Chicago, Ill... 

Ned Day, West Allis, Wis.... 

3. Everett Collins, Burlingame, Calif..... 

Kent Rose, Burlingame, Calif 
Runners-up—Harry Wheeler-John McGrew, Indianapolis, Ind., 1307; Carl Ray-Andy Grilli, Milwaukee, = 


Wis., 1292; Buzz Fazio-Tony Lindemann, Detroit, Mich., 1283; Curt Minten-Buzz Harmeyer il 
1277; Count Kronfield-Clyde Churchill, Seattle, *Wash., 1276. ey ver, ee 


FIVE-MAN TEAMS 


Se a 212 197 203— 


245 178—723 
222 269—722 S 
254 226-712 ‘i 


1928; Vic Herrmann, Buffalo, N. Y., 1927; To: 


James Proctor, Pasadena, Calif., 1926; Ed Lubanski, Detr it, my 
1923; Dick Hoover, -Akron, “Ohio, 1918; Bill Lillard, Chicago, i ‘Miloh., 


Nl., 1916; Ray Schanen, Milwaukee, Wis. 


1901; Lou Vitalich, Seattle, 


236 


195—710 
227 220 178—625—1335 


612 
221 234—714—1326 
194 200 233—627 
258 234 202—694—1321 


2. Simon Pure Beer & Ale, Buffalo, Noyes 


Joe Norris ......... 22: 195 215— 632 Stephen Czerwinski 206 210: 194— 
4 Harry Ledene ...... 213 232 207— 652 Joe DiFiglia ....—. 195 207 200— 602 
* Chuck Wagner .... 223 159 202— 584 Vic Herrmann .... 206 193 266— 665 
Carmen Salvino ... 213 264 22i— 698 Ed Adams ......... 216 205 210— 631 
Joe Wilman ...... 244 201 215— 660 Jack Zack ........ 191 202 232— 625 
1115 1051 1060— 3226 1014 1017 1102— 3133 
3. Stroh Beer, Detroit, ook 
Ed Lubanski ...... 217 183— + 653 
Tom Hennessy .... ia 175 213— 565 
Buzz Fazio ...-.... 233 223 203— 659 
Tony Lindemann .. 238 188 212— 638 
Lee Jouglard ...... 196 203 170— 569 
1097 1006 981— 3084 
Runners-up—Berghoff Beer, Chicago, Ill., 3010; Jack Twohey’s Cafe, Pasadena, Calif., 3004. 


AMATEUR 
1937-38—Ponta oe (Fall River, Mass.), 2 
Heidelberg (Pa.) S 


Gee Sorat River ‘St. Michael’s, 3; Gallatin 
a 
1939-40—Morgan Strassers (Morgan, Pa.), 1; 


Fall River Firestones, 0, 

1940-41—Fall River S. C. (Mass.), 2; Chrysler 

S. C. (Detroit), 1. 

194 1a River 8. C. sae. ), 4; Morgan 

O. (Morgan, Pa.), 3. 

1942- Sa hee Strassers (Morgan, Pa.), 4; 
Baltimore Santa Maria’s, 1. 

1943-44—Hintracht S. C. (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 5; 
Morgan Strassers, 2. 

1944-45—Fintracht §. C. (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 1; 
St. Louis Raftery’s, 0. 

1945-46—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 5; 
Castle Shannon (Pa.), 2. 

1946-47—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass,), 10; 
St. Louis Carondelets, 1. 

iol ice hen ed Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Curry (Pa.) Vets, 1. 

1948-49—Elizabeth (N. J.) Sport Club, 7; St. 
Louis Zenthoeffer’s, 1. 

1949-50—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Harmarville (Penna.), 

ea -51—German-Hungarian 2 Cc. 
N. Y.), 4; Harmarville (Pa.), 3 

1951-52—Raiders, St. Louis, Mo., 3; Lusitanio, 


H Chee 

1952-53—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 2; 
Slovak A.A., Chicago, Tll., 0. 

1953-54—Beadling, ‘Beadling, Pa., 7; Simpkins, 
St. Louis, Mo., 6 (2 games). 


(Brooklyn, 


OTHER, SOCCER WINNERS IN 1953-54 


National Junior Cup—West: Hansa Juniors, Chi- 
cago, Ill. East: Heidelberg Juniors, Heidelberg, Pa. 

Lewis Cup—Newark (N.J.) S. C. ~ 

New York State Cup—Lithuanian S.C., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Football Association Cup, Wembley, England— 
West Bromwich Albion 3, Prestou North End, 2. 
British International Championships, Glasgow, 
Scotland—England 4, Scotland 2. 
World Championships, Bern, 
Germany; 2, Hungary; 3, Austria. 


Switzerland—1, 


. 


MEN—Teams 
sagt Seni e7 Wine peste enone Washing- 
Thiee sime ‘set—2, 123 Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore, 
Ma game’ set—3,348 Kelly-Buick, Baltimore, 


Md., Jan 
ame ope Tct Park Circle, Baltimore, 
Ma. one 11-12, 1 
i Fifteen eae aa ,420 Popular Club, Balti- 
more, Md. ay, 
y_conseculive, wine 23 Prank 's Tavern, Washing- 
Season avetaus 438-42 National Beer, Baltimore, 
Md., 1946-47 Season. 
Three men team game—475 ees All- 
Stars, ples pen Conn., November, 
Three men team 3 game set—lL 349 *Hagueley’s 
Bethesda’s Stars, Bethesda, Md., March 1945. 
Three men team 4 game set—1, 524 Spillway 
Bowling Center, Baltimore, Md., Se pt. 9, 1939. 
Three men team 5 game set—1,957 Recreation 
Center, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17, 1939. 


MEN—Doubles 

Single game—360, Truman Cowart-Billy Allen, 
Atlanta, Ga., April 17, 1954. 

Three game se Mike Avon oe Paul Jar- 
man, Washington, D.C., April 27, 

Four game set—l, 122’ D. Snyder and J. Rosen- 
berger, Baltimore, Ma., Feb. 24, 1949 

Five game set—1,428 Gene Sirbaugh and Andy 
Page, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 14, 1953. 

Six game set—1,624 Nova ‘Hamiiton and Winny 
Guerke, Baitimore, Md., Feb., 1940 

Seven game set—1,938 Steve Witkowski, Mid- 
dletown and Joe Genovesi, Rockville, 
Conn., 9, 1943. 

Hight game "set—2,128 Earl Campbell and Lee 
Seim, Baltimore, Md., May 17, 1944. 
Nine game set—2,431—Nova Hamilton and 
Winny Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1940. 

Ten game set—2752 James ‘Dietsch and John 
Npeiekein, Baltimore, Md., March 26 and April 8, 


Fifteen game set—3,890 Red Neblett and Ray 
Barnes, Richmond, Va., Sept., 1940. 

Twenty game set—b, 286 Ben Kosky and Bill 
ota Savannah and Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 10-12, 

Twenty-five game gee Shirley Stancil and 
Leslie Mincey, Raleigh, C., Feb. 21, 1949. 

Thirty game set—795 o ‘Ted Collett and Harold 
Noyes, New London, con and Westerly, R. I., 
February-March, 1949 

Fifty game set—12, 790 Ted Collett and Harold 
Noyes, New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. I., 
February-March, 1949. 

Ninety game set—22,884 Ted Collett and Harold 
Noyes, New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. a 
SAA March, 1949. 


One hundred game set—25,278, Steve Witkow- 
ski-Paul Gyome, Middletown-Colchester, Conn., 
April 1951. 


High season average—254-10 Howard Hipsley and 
James Dietsch, Baltimore. Md., 1949-1950 season. 


MEN—Individuals 


Single game—239 Eddie Funaro, New Haven, 
Conn., Jan. 11, 1941, 
Three game Berane Arthur Lemke, Lowell, 
Mass., Feb. 3. 


2, 194 
Four game set (tie)—610 John Miller, Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 22, 1941; Nova Hamilton, Baltimore, 
Md., Jan. 1943. 
Five game set-—785 William Brozey, Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 4, 195 
Six game Beecot a Andy Friar, Fall River, Mass., 
Jan. 17, 1953. 
Seven game gee 091 Howard Parsons, Wash- 
oe a D. C., Oct. 6, 1947. 
Eight dy set—1,179 John Gaise, Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 953. 
ine aes *set—l1, 339 Mike Litrenta, Baltimore, 
Me aed ened: 482 Wi 
en game se nny Guerke, Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 21, 1940. 
Fifteen game set—2,142 Oniel Wynne, Norfolk, 
ae rom apres 168 
xteen game set 68 Ben Kosky, Bri 
ae arse 17, eta 3.7 “ genory, 
wenty-game set—2,789, James Dietsch, - 
more, Md., Jan, 1954. ae 
Twenty-five game, set—3430 John Gaise, Balti- 


are ua. Jan 
rty game set—4097 Joh: 
es. nm Gaise, Baltimore, 


1 
Thirty- five game set—4,764 
Coen gs 64 Mike Bogino, Avon, 


Forty_game Sccpaae 
Conn bern ion Ted Collett, New London, 


Forty-five ame set— 
Middletown, same es ,811 Steve Witkowski, 


Fifty game set—6,725 Jack 
eas ack White, New Haven, 


Sporting Events—Duck Pin Bowling Records 
World Duck Pin Bowling 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress; to Sept. 


Records 


1954 
Sixty_game set—7,888 = a Witkowski, Middle- 
town, Conn., 1947. 
Seventy game set—9115 Ted Collett, New London, 


mecrenty-five, gan ae set—9,819 Steve Witkowski, 
etown, 
ey A game ea, 424 Ted Collett, New London, 


Paces game Tr ie, ,763 Ted Collett, New London, 
onn., Dec. 
One Hundred game set—13,079 Ted Collett, New 
London, Conn., Dec. 1948. 
One hundred game set (continuous bowling)— 
2 aan Gordon Mcilwee, Winchester, Va., Dec. 18, 
High season average—134-14 Nick Tronsky, New 
Britain, Conn., 1949-1950 games 


WOMEN—' 
Single game—721 Devon All A Star Girls, Devon, 
Conn., Feb. 16,—1951. 
hree game set—1,965, ce Laundry Girls, Nor- 
walk, Conn., Jan. 28, 
Fiye game set—3017 y Lucky Strike Girls, Ports- 


mouth, Va., Feb. 27, 
Ten game set—5, 438 E Evening Star Champions, 
et 9-11, 1934. 


Washington, D.C., 

Consecutive Bookies Team, Richmond, 
Va.. 1938-1939 season. 

High season average—578-0 Aristocrat Dairy, 
Baers: is: 1949-1950 season. 

Three team 3 game set—2, 433 Balti- 
more Girls. Oct., 1939. 

WOMEN—Doubles 

Single game—338 Hazel Wells and Ruby Hovy- 
anic, Bridgeport, Conn., May 9, 1949. 

Three game set—798 — 
Smith, Norfolk, Va., March 1, 1941. 

Five game ~set—i,298 Elizabeth Barger and 
Ethel Dize, Baltimore, Md., January, _— 

Six game set—1458 Ida Simmons and Elizabeth 
Leib; Baltimore, Md., Feb. 1939. 

Seven game set—l, 694 Evelyn Traber and Mar- 
tha Cleveland, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 17, 1951. 

Eight game set—1,905 Thelma McDonough and 
Evelyn Brose, Baltimore, Md., April 14, 1940. 

Ten game set—2,572 Elizabeth arger and Ethel 
Dize, EROS. Md., January, 1952 

Fifteen game set—3,397 Naomi Zimmerman and 
Ruth rene, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1939. 

Twenty game set—4,500 Dorothy O’Brien and 
Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., April, 1934. 

High season average—217 Naomi Zimmerm: 
and Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md., 1934- 1933 
BeREOR: WOMEN—Individuals 

eines cane Vivian Walsh, Washington, 
D._C., Feb. 24, 1954. 

‘Three game see 471 Minerva Weisenborn, Bal- 
timore, Md., Mar. 14, 3. 

Four game set—561 Mrs. Ellen Holland, Norfolk, 
MEY f 4s Elizabeth B Baltim 

ve on set— za arger, Ba ore, 
Md., Dec. 9, 1951. . 

Six game set—835 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
March 13, 1937; Joan Nuessle, Baltimore, Md., 
mon pr aes, t—992- Ida Si 

even game set— a Simmons Slack, Nor- 
folk, Va., Nov. 6, 1949, 

Bight game set—1020 Elizabeth Barger, Balti- 
more, Md., March 26, 1950. 

Nine game set—1,231 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
N._C., April, 1949. 

Ten game set—1,355 Ida Simmons, 
Va., Oct. 25, 1936. 

Twenty game set—2589 Elizabeth Barger, Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 1949. 

Twenty-five game set—3,250 Maxine Allen, Dur- 
nari ty g8 aeeter htt i 

rty game se axine Allen, Durham, 
Nontt Sonnet ae 433 Maxi 1 
yY game se axine Allen, Dur 
N. por Tscempers 1951. 9,537 M neu 
eventy-five game se’ ‘axine Allen, Dur- 
aa a .C., January, 19525 16 
g season average—. Ida Sl a 
folk, Va., 1950-1951 season. anon 

Singl 360 hate een 11 

ngle game—; ian Russell and John 
Baltimore, Ma., f Oot ar znee Gales 

ree game set— yrtle Liphard and 
Young, Baltimore, Md., May 1953. Geom 

Five game set—1426 Elizabeth Barger and Wil- 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 11, 1950. 

Ten game set—2736 Elizabeth Barger and Wil- 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md., March 1i, 1950 

Fifteen game set—3, 978 Maxine Allen, Durrane 
at » and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md., January, 


Fifty game set—12,883 Maxine Allen, Durh 
N.C. and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md., Januaty, 


Seventy-five game set—19,381 Maxine Allen, Dur- 


ham, N.C., and Dave Volk, B - 
Been eeaee altimore, Md., Janu 


Norfolk, . 


: 
& 


Se ee. a i | a i ee, ee pene ae eee 
Sporting Events—Duck Pin Bowling Champions 849 
nee een ee Nene ere ee ee eo ee ee ee 


National Duck Pin Tournament Champions 


Se 


M. Liphard-E. Bar- 


1953| Frederick Genera- 
a Baltimore, 


Cetra page Bal- 


Gladys Broska, Stam- 
425 


ford, 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress 
eer. Yeam Doubles Individual All events a 
1934 Conn. Ce W. Megaw-J. ators, In Tronsky. Willi- J. Morelli, Stamfo: 
Strat ford Conn. 1,943} Wash. Sages ee mantic, Conn...... 453) Conn toes jee "4,192 } 
1935 Northeast emple, C. Bauer-W. Ro} bey, J. Bianchi, New J. Waters, 
REN oe awe 1,9 He sane ae 831 aven, Conn..,,..458] ford, Conn.....,.1,215 , 
1936| Blue Ribbons, Wil- Christopher- A. | | . Frisk, New Brit- W. Dente, Wilil- ; 
tie, Conn. . 1,948 “pria, Fall River, sin, Conn’./..2... . 445| mantic, Conn.,...1,274 i 
1937| Borders Friction A. a er Krauss, Ws ere. Roanoke, W. Tato, Williman- 
oo Springfield, NWASRE Oye sides OOOL SW Aca t oa cttakauste «ary 439| tic, Conn........1,194 
1938|Holland Five, ““"_"_ |R. Haines-A, Felter, A. Clarke, Wash- W. MeNew, Rich- ‘ 
Bridgep't, Conn. .1,968 Baltimore, Md..... 918 Sagton, TERS Se cys 448| mond, Va....... 1,226 i 
1939) Holland Paiva H. Tucker-T. Keene, N. Tronsky, Wiili- N. Tronsky, W: fh 
Bridgep’t, Goan, -1,933) Baltimore, Md..... 828| mantic, Conn...... 447| mantic, Conn.... ae 240 
1940|Blue Ribbons, Wil- T. Iannarone-T. EE. Johnson, shells N. Tronsky, - 
limantic, Conn... 2,057 ee pardape Haven, Conn, .482| mantic, Conn.....1,283 
Bess Sees bre 
1941 Newaeld Men, PO MotyLM, Dzia- J. Easterday, Annap- N. Tronsky, Willi- 
Bridgep't, ‘Coun: 1,919| dik, Derby, Conn.,.793! olis, Md........... mantic, Conn.....1,198 
1942|Savoia-Franklin, J. Libertini- Ww. Krause, Rosslyn, J. Libertini, Baiti- 
Baltimore, Md. . .2, Haines, Balti., Md..884| Va...... PF iis pier 56| more, Md........ 1,282 
1943-1944. 1945--Not held 
1946]Casino Five, mer H. Roetzel-B. Pow- C. Kebart, New J. Radocy, Torring- 
den, Conn.,. .1,950 of OL agents t, cone: 825| Haven, Conn. ..471| ton, Conn........1,250 
1947 Holland Five, W. Guerke, Balti-" ¥F. Guethler, 
Bridgep't, Conn. .1,919 auel, Sietsiigton: a more, Md.......++ 445| Wash., D. C......1,239 
1948] Davidson’ Gs Recrea- D. Cost-F. Micaliz- M. DalaHts, Derby, J. Kamerzel, De- § 
tion, Balto.. Md..1,978| zi, Wash., D. C..... 808) Conn cc stosejesicice von, Conn....... 1,231 4 
1949 Pe! Fairfiel d, er-G. ‘Young, J. Catino, Stamford, G. Yo , Balti- 
REOMB sisses doe tools crn “Baltimore, Md....891| CGonn............ more, Md.,.... 2%. 1,267 
1950 Valley Forge oe C., Pannell-W. Stal- Hal Tucker, Balti- Nova Hamilton, Bal 
Wash., D.C... ..1,951 cup. Arlington, gos) Oe Ma ecencic 487| -timore, Md...... 1,274 
1951|Forest Park, Balti- N. "Tronsky-H. Pet- Steve Witkowski, Mike Litrenta, Bal- 
more, Md....:.. 1,84: ers, New Britain- Middletown, timore,Md...... 1,339 
Bristol, Conn.. Side Conn: 2 carn ce 
1952 1 coe Club, M. Avon-P. J arman, Frank E ener. Shel- Frank Hanley, Shel- 
Providence, R. I.1,933)_ Wash.,D.C....... 92 ton, Conn......,.. ton, Conn ...... 1,239 
1953|Broadway Candy & C. Hildebrand-H. Al Rush, Baltimore: Charles cepa: 
Tobacco Co., Bal- Tucker, Balti- Recta ers ee 4 New Haven, 
: timore, Md..... 2,031} more, Md......... 841 Contt:: 5. ert 1,306 
1954|Patterson Five, Dr. H, Crabaugh- Vince Della, Balti- Frank D’Impe! 
Baltimore, Md. .1,976| C. Harshman, more, Md........ 443| Indian Head, Ma. 1,259 
Hagerstown, Md. .834 
WOMEN 
1936| Lucky Strike Girls, M. Stapleton- I. Sim- 4. Young, Washing- L. Young, Washing- 
esis :762| mons, Norfolk. Va. .784 ton, D.C. ton, D. C.. 
1937| Charlotte Bowling P., Willis-D. Lawson, {. . simmons, Nortoik, Ns .Sitnmons, Nortotk., 
gy a Charlotte, Richmond, Va..... POEs nM Eisen, wane pie otmicisleleenis 416) Vaio vicees we Arent 15 
1938) WICC Yankee Net-" ©, Schmidt-H. Ran- M. Hering, Wash- L. Gulli, Washing- 
aaa Bridgeport, ot Richmond, ington, D. C....... $75|" ton; D&Cl sce 1,13 
1939 pend C ae Bal- ” A. D'Lugo-C, eed i Hering, Washing- x She ons Nor- 
SDoree 1,688} Bridgep’t, Conn... .743 me hem ban ere) ae» aus gielale Ree 
1940 wice S yankee Net- B, Andrus-K, Vick, ‘ampel, Baltimore, K° Wick, Norfolk 
work, Bridgeport, Norfolk, Va....... TR ee 413|-Vaceouee eee 611 
1941|Rendezvous Bowling’ H. Staron-N. Urdan,.695/C. McGinn, Balti- D. Kellum, Balti- 
Center, Wash....1, more, Md........ more, Md....... 1,034 
1942|Eureka, Md. As- M. MecDonnell-A. B, Hughes, Norfolk, © L,_Rose, Rosslyn, 
a, Balti- D’' Lugo, Thomas- Vin isiecrelmiptalora oveiensists By VG ch aceon ase » 1,126 
DabngroDe 1,785| ton-Devon, Conn. ..772 
1943/1944-1945—-Not held 
1946) All States Life om G. Bohn-L. Krahl, K, Sheuchik, Balti- L. Pe ea Washing- 
Co., Baltimore. ..1,755| New Haven, Conn..711) more, Md......... AS St ovarke ean 1,087 
1947|Dundalk Center, © oen-L. Gulli, F. Reynolds, Water- j “Galli, Washing- 
Baltimore, Md. ..1,740 av ashington, D. C..727| town, Conn........ on, Coreiaee 117 
1948] Franks Restaurant, rson-R. B. Bainbridg, 5 Y 
oe artfo! oe aoe 1,731 ‘Zonta, Baltimore... . 783 on, 
1949) Aristocrat Dairy, . en, m, 
Baltimore, Md..1,759| Durham, N. C....797 outh, 1,231 
1950| Frederick Generator- E. Branch-E. Smith, Estelle Warwington: Doris Soigi, Ports- 
paar 17 halen x I WY seers 768} Atlanta,Ga..... 399} mouth, Va...... 1,121 
e,Md...... ; : 
1951 Sena’ x Necoreation. A. Wissman-N. Lorraine Gulli, Betty Covelly, 
Waterbury, Wargo, Darien- Washington, Baltimore, Md., 1,154 
GOH eta as Sivas’ « 1,843) So. Neem: Conn:.748) =D. Cine iiss sau 
1952 Newfield Girls, Bridge- R. Hovanic-R. Marti- E. ui Richmond, Anne Wissman, Stam- 
port, Conn...... 1,727 ee BPA DOCG Ie ae iss VB ae rata ale lshzio rs 0} ford, Conn...... 1,186 


Gladys Broska, 


Connie. Stamford, Conn. 1,153 


tim 17 ee ASS ew NMG sacs arene 

4.) Aa axtaville Girls, L. Rakowski-J. John- Elaine Perlin, Nor- Mary Kuebler, Balti- 

ae Wash’ ‘ton, D. C.1,740 a Baltimore, POE Y Dacarsais. crt et MOre; MGs seats 1,139 
MIXED DOUBLES 
1936 an Maroney-F. O’Brien, Hartford, Conn., .768|;1948; H.Bourgery-T. Carpenter, ipaeeencts 
1937| D. Dudley-B. Gauer, Norfolk, Va EAE HiT. srocdis caretotsthalnre Wattaeepe bie miols 793, 
1938] M. Akers-W. Robey, Baltimore, Md. peed 1949} A. Atkinson-O. Ellis, Baltimore, Md.....791 
1939| C. Kirk-H. Parsons, Bridgeport, Conn....789||1950; E. Barger-W. Brozey, Baltimore, Ma... .792 
1940) ie Young- J. Talbert, Washington, D. C..806/}1951| 3B. Covelly-H. Lanasa, Baltimore, Md. ..807 
1941 ane Liebler, Norfolk, Va.- tes 1952) H. se eee ey eee Conn.-Jack White, és 
ERT CRA Ae tale eats sialon Sheol so. 0'e atws Si ON COMB ei Fe iainralh 3 <'eb Re sole 

1942! C. Hise at Wiest D Boones Hyattsville. Md......771/|1953; Marion Hamilton-Larkin Weedon, 
1943-1944-1945--Not held WARE GOED) Coe 5 aa ticar sie ote ot es ohare 802 
1946| EE. Kidd-C. Kidd. Baltimore, Md.,.......774||1954| R. Reynoids-H. Peters, Waterbury- 
1947 BE Wootton-B. Staleup, Wash., D. C.....795 vIstol, | COMM, 3.4.5 civ, «'o ob ens acoh We Bini 794 


850 Sporting Events—Women’s Bowling; Archery; Lawn Bowling 


ad alk acta Sa elie ens tek abla 
Women’s International Bowling Champions and Records 


Yr. Individual All Events 
1940/8. T ‘ord, T. Morris, 

Anoray Ti... .626 Chicago. ... 
1941|N. Huff, 


sbaietere = Nght A 
§. Twyford, Aurora, 


ae Chicago 
Stella Hartrick-Clara ‘an Square-Bui 
«eee o 1,888 SON ae ioits 1.204] bicee a 


ELEN oss wie ohavele 
1942) Tillie Taylor, 
Newark, N. J.-...659| Chicago... 
1943, 1944, 1945—(Not held) 
1946) Val Mikiel, 
Detroit, Mich.... .682 


1947] Agnes Junker, 
Indianapolis, Ind. .650 


1948/Shirlee Wernecke, 
Chicago 


Nina Van Camp, 


Mrs. Virgie Hupfer, 


1,835 oe * 


arge Dardee: Candace er- 
pers eaerte Ohio. 1,826 = Baird, Fort 


Two- ; ‘ive- 
| Women Teams Women Teams 
orris-Miller, Square Bi 
Chicago... ......1,181 Ne ye 2,689 
Pittinger-Hog: Rovick Blg. Shoes, 
Los . 1,155 cag 


Bibs aati = 2,661 
815 


Seal Soda, 
ae rants Mo...2,751 


Kornitz Pure Oil, 
Milwaukee, Wis..2,987 


Kathryn Creme Pact, 


V._Focazio-Prudence 
Falls, N. Y.....1,251 
Mill 


ayne, Ind..... 1,245 
Margaret Cass-Merle 


AE Oni eielacvs. «ore 696| Burlington, Iowa.1,850 Pe sil Chicago. .......2,812 
194 ataya, St. Cecelia Winandy, Ann Elyasevich-Estelle |Gears By Enterprise, 
= “gees E < Steet aeiria le 658} - Chicago... . . 1,840] Svoboda, Chi., Tll.. 1,229] Detroit, Mich. . .2,786 
1950|Cleo Stallkamp, Marion Landewig, S. Gantenbein-F. Fanatorium Majors, 
ewport, Ky..... 669} Grand Rapids. ..1,796) Schick, Dallas...1,216| Grand Rapids. ..2,930 
1951|\Ida Simpson, Buffa- LaVerne Haverley, Sgt. Esther Cooke- Hickman Ol bile 
Lo SRR Roane 63 Los Angeles, Alma Denini, Whirlaway, In- 
(alt Sie Se itas are 1,788 oe gene = cate ms — Poets 2,705 
1952|Lorene Craig, Kan- Virginia Turner, -M. Ho: 5 ‘ole Y ve- 
sas eer Ria 672| Gardena, Calif...1,854| Madison, Wis....1,.206) land, Ohio....... 2,854 
1953|Marge Baginski Doris Knechtges, D. Knechtges-J. Grud- |B &B Chevrolet, 
Ber LL Arent 637| Detroit, Mich... .1,886|zien, Detroit, Mich.1,211| Detroit, Mich... .2,931 
1954|Helen Martin, Anne Johnson, Fran Stennett-Rose Marhoefer Wieners, 
Peoria, ..668| Berwick, Pa.....1,880) Gacioch, Rock- Chicago, Ml..... 2,734 
Tord, hoe i 
RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES IN WIBC SANCTIONED PLAY 
Season Season 
1929-1930 Mrs. Charles Fahning, Buffalo, N. Y. North Bergen, N. J.; Lillian Somers, 
1931-1932 Beulah Abbott, Davenport, Iowa. Stevens Point, Wis. 
1931-1932 Mrs. Bernice Thee, Davenport, Iowa. || 1947-1948 Marge Beaney, Victoria Canada 
1936-1937 Miss Rose Dooley, Des Moines, Iowa. 1948-1949 Doris” Knechtges, Detroit; Margaret 
Skelton, Indianapolis. 
1937-1938 Jewel Zimonick, Green Bay, Wis. ze = 
1949-1950 Olive Chase, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
1940-1941 Amelia Renkel, Cleveland, Ohio. 1950-1951 Betty Ku St. Louis, ‘Mo.: Florence 
1941-1942 Bertha Uhbancic, Indianapolis, Ind. Seeds, Columbus, Ohio; Sue Wad- 
1941-1942 Lucile Rice, Indianapolis, Ind. dell, waukee, Wis.; Edna Dalton, 
1941-1942 Marge Earley, Chicago. Detroit, Mich.; Sylvia Wene, Phila- 
1942-1943 Carolyn Bell, Grand Island, Nebr. delphia, Pa. 
1943-1944 Hattie Wooster, Detroit, Mich. 1951-1952 Marge Craig, Lafayette, Ind. 
1943-1944 Marge Slogar, Cleveland, Ohio. 1952-1953 Donna Jean Zimmerman, Akron, Ohio 
1944-1945 Mrs. Rachel La Tell, Vestal, N. Y. 1953-1954 Marian Gray, Plainfield, N. J.; Dorothy 
1945-1946 None. Focht, Akron, Ohio; Tillie Richards, 
1946-1947 Beryl Cox, Houston, Tex; Vinie Strobel. Union, N. J. 


Archery Champions in 1954 


NATIONAL ARCHERY ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 5 


Men’s Target—Robert J. Rhode, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 3282. 

Women—Laurette Young, Detroit, Mich., 3520. 

Intermediate Boys—Grant R. Calkins, Burbank, 
Calif., 2710, 


Intermediate Girls—Barbara Glaser, Portland, 
Oreg., 1912. 

Junior Boys—Richard Carlson, Sacramento, 
Calif., 3455. 


Junior Girls—Peggy Bosonetto, Livonia, Mich., 
2930. 
Men’s Crossbow—Col. Francis E. Pierce, Coro- 
nado, Calif., 2154. 


Ladies’ Crossbow—Mildred E. Miller, Milwaukee, 
Wis., 1878. 

Men’s Sextuple American—Roy E. Greene, Los 
Angeles, Calif., 4174. 

Men’s Bare Bow Sextuple—Carl W. Krause, Jr., 
Bremerton, Wash., 3764. 

Women’s Bare Bow—Violet Bosonetto, Livonia, 
Mich., 1431. 

Men’s Unlimited Flight—Peter P. Martinek, Los 
Angeles, Calif., 489 yds. 

Women’s Unlimited Flight—Margaret Breneman, 
Columbus, Ohio, 321 yds. 


NATIONAL FIELD ARCHERY ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Sunapee, N. H., July 12-15 


Instinctive (Aggregate) 
Men—Erwin Ketzler, Flint, Mich., 2469. 
pcos ances Lozon, Marine City, Mich., 
1 ‘ 
Intermediate Boys—Gary Anderson, Charleroi, 
Pa., 2390 (new record). 
Junior Boys—Johnny Gatski, Grant Town, W. 


Va., 1706 (new record). 
Girls—Rhea Bauer, Belleville, Mich., 1156. 

Free Style (Aggregate) 
Men—Reuben Powell, Chula Vista, Calif., 2704. 
Women—Ann Marston, Wyandotte, Mich., 2103 

(new record). 
Boys—Grant Calkins, Burbank, Calif., 2254. 


Lawn Bowling Championships in 1954 


AMERICAN LAWN BOWLING ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENT 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 5-10 


Rettie Memorial Trophy—Arroyo Seco LBC, Los 
Angeles (Richard Folkins, skip, Hugh Folkins, T. 
W. Gardiner). 

Chicago Cup—Pasadena (Calif.) LBC (Carroll 
Chase, skip, James Armstrong, Percy Georgeson). 

Wisconsin Cup—Recreation Park LBC, Long 
ea (P. McCrery, skip, C. Walford, Dr. R. J. 

California Trophy—Arroyo Seco, Los An 
(Richard Folkins and Hugh Folkins). eens 

Lakeside Trophy—Exposition Park LBC, Los An- 
Beles | eee owincon and Barnard Smith). 

ern New ork Trophy—Vanco' Cc. 
(A. Houston and J. Doig). ie vy: 

Brunswick - Balke - Collender Trophy — Richard 

International Match, 
Ontario, 87. 


Folkins, Arroyo Seco LBC, Los Angeles. 
_Metropolitan Trophy—James Armstrong, Expo- 
sition Park LBC, Los Angeles, Calif. 

NATIONAL OPEN MARL CHAMPIONSHIP 


St. Petersberg, Fla. 


5 hepa eRe Trophy—Elmwood LBC, 
ondon, Canada (Frank C. Wilson, skip, é 
Sever ara! le t ne See 
Press Trophy—Clearwater, Fla. (Arthur H. - 
ley, skip, Olaf Kling, H. S. Buck). a eee 
George Smith Trophy—Elmwood LBC, London, 
Canada (Frank C. Wilson and Jeffrey Smith). 


R. Stewart Brown Trophy—Ste 5 
Chinese, aan phy- wart A. Tulloch, 


Bloomfield, N. J., July 31—Eastern Div. A.L.B.A., 166; Provincial Assn. of 


Oe a ee ee +>, =" wer) 


ST “= 


sa a ce a 
Dog Show Winners 


The origin of the dog is shrouded in obscurity 


are as early as 3500 B.C. has been found in Egyptian tombs. 


although evidence of its existence as man’s com- 
At some early time man began to 


dogs for particular purposes; in the beginning for hunting an 
herding and protecting flocks and, finally, for sport and diversion oS ne oe 
At present there are two main divisions or classes of dogs, with a number of sub-divisions in each: 


2 d Pointers, Retrievers, Setters, Spaniels, and vari ds; 
sport logs— Seats st nee ous hounds; the working dog group, 


os, Great Danes, Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, 


ete.; the terrier group; the toy group, including Chihuahuas, Toy Spaniels, Mexican Hairless, Pekingese, 


Pomeranians, Toy Poodles, e 


te.; and the non-sporting group which incl 
Chowchows, Dalmatians, French Bulldogs, Kesshonden,, Poodles aad Beeceen atig ete 
ill different breeds are recognized and shown in the United States. 


In all more than 
Of the estimated dog population 


of over 20,000,000 in America, approximately 3,500,000 pedigrees are registered. 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N.Y. 
Year Best-in-show Breed Owner 
1943 Ch. Pitter Patter of Piperscroft Miniature poodle Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen 
1944 Ch. Flornell Rare-Bit of Twin Ponds| Welsh terrier Mrs. Edward P. Alker = 
1945 Chieling’s Signature Scottish terrier Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Snethen 
1946 Ch. Hetherington Model Rhythm Fox terrier, wire Mr. & Mrs, T. H. Carruthers III 
1947 Ch, Warlord of Mazelaine. Boxer Mr. & Mrs. R. C. Kettles, Jr, 
1948 Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket Bedlington terrier Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
1949 Ch. Mazelaine’s Zazarac Brandy Boxer Mr and Mrs. John P. Wagner 
1950 ap ender Winning Trick of (Scottish terrier Mrs. John G. Winant ° 
1951 ih. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest Boxer Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Harris 
1952 Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm Doberman pinscher Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey 
1953 Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm Doberman pinscher Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey 
1954 Ch. Carmor’s Rise and Shine Cocker spaniel Mrs. Carl E. Morgan 
MORRIS AND ESSEX KENNEL CLUB 
Madison, N. J. 

_Year Best-in-show Breed Owner 
1942-1945 |Not held. 
1946 Ch. Benbow’s Beau Cocker spaniel Robert A. Gusman 
1947 Rock Ridge Night Rocket Bedlington terrier Mr. & Mrs: W. A. Rockefeller 
1948 Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket Bedlington terrier Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
1949 Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of Scottish terrier Mrs. John G. Winant 

Edgerstoune 
1950 Ch. Tyronne Farm Clancy Irish setter Jack Spear 
1951 Ch. Rock Falls Colonel English setter William T. Holt 
1952 Ch. Wyretex Wyns Traveller of 

Trucote Wire-haired fox terrier|Mrs. Leonard Smit 
1953 Ch, Toplight Template of 

Twin Ponds Welsh terrier Mrs. Edward P. Alker 
1954 (Not held) 


American Spaniel Club, New York, N.Y., Jan. 3 
—Ch. Melilotus Royal Oak, English springer span- 
iel—Mrs. R. Gilman Smith. 

Maryland K. C., Baltimore, Md., Jan, 31—Ch. 
Silvermine Jackpot, blue belton English setter— 
Dick Karnow and Virginia Tuck. 

American Boxer Club, New York, N.Y., Feb. 7— 
Ch. Spark Plug—Larry Downey, Libertyville, 1. 

Elm City K. C., New Haven, Conn., Feb. 14— 
Ch. Carmor’s Rise and Shine, cocker spaniel— 
Mrs. Carl E. Morgan, Highpoint, N. C. 

Eastern Dog Club, Boston, Mass., Feb. 22—Ch., 
Fancy Bombardier, bloodhound—Tom and Pearl 
Sheahan, Torrington, Conn. 

Western Reserve K. C., Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 
28—Ch. Carmor’s Rise and Shine, buff cocker 
spaniel—Mrs. Carl E. Morgan, High Point, N. C, 

Cocker Spaniel Club of Long Island, Hempstead, 
L.I., March 13—Ch. Whistle Stop High Note—Mrs. 
Charles Navedonsky, Maynard, Mass. 

National Capital K. ©., ‘Washington, D. C., 
March 21—Braebeck Toni of Montfleuri, miniature 
poodle—Mrs. Marguerite Tyson, Charlottesville, 


Va. 

Providence County K. C., Providence, R. I., 
March 21—Ch. Robin Hill Roll Call, Sealyham 
terrier—Mrs. Robert B. Choate. 

Kennel Club of No. New Jersey, Teaneck, N. J., 
March 28—Chw Eraeval Biscuit, miniature poodle 
—Seafren Kenrels, Malvern, Pa.. 

Bucks County K.C.—Langhorne, Pa., May 8— 
Ch. Mike-o-Relda’s Music Master, cocker spaniel 
—R. Kenneth Cobb, Whitehouse, N. J. 

Trenton K. C., Trenton, N. J., May 9—Ch. Fine- 
fields’ Cover Girl, pointer—J. D. Rementer, Jr., 
Skippack, Pa. : 

Springfield K. C., Springfield, Mass., May 15— 
Ch. Phil-Mars Lucky Lady, miniature schnauzer— 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Anspach, Elizaville, N.Y. 

Poodle Club of America, Garden City, L.I., May 
21—Smilestone’s Tabarina, black miniature—Mrs. 
Peter Frelinghuysen, Morristown, N. J. ; 

Ladies Kennel Assn. of America, Garden City, 
L.I., May 22—Ch, Karli Ben Ghazi, Afghan—Mrs. 
Ruth Tongren and Mrs. Josephine Baird, South- 
port, Conn. 

Monmouth County K.C., Rumson, N. J., May 29 


Native Dan 

Native Dancer, big gray _4-year-old race horse 
owned by Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt and winner 
of 21 of 22 races, was retired Aug. 22, 1954, after 
showing signs of recurrence of. a previous foot 
injury following a fast workout at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. In winning his twenty-first race, 


OTHER DOG SHOWS IN 1954 


—Fircot L’Ballerine, miniature poodle—Mr. and 
Mrs. Saunders L. Meade, Seafren Kennels, Devon, 


‘a. 

Plainfield K. C., Linden, N. J., May 30—Ch. 
Fircot L’Ballerine, miniature poodle—Seafren 
Kennels, Devon, Pa. 

Greenwich K. C., Harrison, N.Y., June 12—Ch. 
Travella Superman of Harham, wire-haired fox 
terrier—Mrs, Harold M. Florsheim, Chicago, Ill. 

Longshore-Southport K. C., Westport, -Conn., 

June 13—Ch. Dortmund Delly’s Colonel Jet, Do- 
berman pinscher—George Mullen, Boxdob Ken- 
nels, Roslyn, L. I. 
Staten Island K. C., Staten Island, N.Y., June 
27—Ch. Travella Superman of Harham, wire- 
Tae ghd a ghee aga Harold M. Florsheim, Chi- 
cago, 

Lake Mohawk K. C., Newton, N. J., Aug. 1— 
Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest, boxer—Dr. and 
Mrs. R. C. Harris, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Mid-Hudson K. C., Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Sept. 
4—Ch. Truly Fair of Mardormere, greyhound— 
Mardormere Kennels, Glen Head, L. I. 

Rockland County K. C., Ladentown, N.Y., Sept. 
5—Ch. Braebeck Toni of Montfleuri, miniature 
peccie Mae Marguerite S. Tyson, Washington, 


wG. 

Putnam K. C., Carmel, N.Y., Sept. 6—Ch. Dort- 
mund Delly’s Colonel Jet, Doberman pinscher— 
Boxdob Kennels. 

Welsh Terrier Club of America, Port Chester, 
N.Y., Sept. 10—Ch. Strathglass Admiral Supreme 
—Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. Chisholm. 

Westchester K. C., Rye, N.Y., Sept. 12—Ch. 
Edgerstoune Troubadour, Scottish terrier—Dr. and 
Mrs. W, S. Carter, Buechel, Ky. 

Ox Ridge K. C., Darien, Conn., Sept. 25—Ch. 
Braebeck Toni of Montfieuri, miniature poodle— 
Mrs. Marguerite S. Tyson, Charlottesville, Va. 

Westbury Kennel Assn., Old Westbury, L. I., 
Oct. 3—Ch. Cu-Machree Tim, Irish setter—Mr. 
and Mrs, R. S. Meriam, South Lincoln, Mass. 

Devon (Pa.) Dog Show Assn., Oct. 9—Ch. Kai 
Lung of Orchard Hill, Pekingese—Mrs. Richard S. 
Quigley, Lockhaven, Pa. 

German Shepherd Club of America, Darien, 
Conn., Oct. 10—Ch. Brando von Aichtal—Mrs. 
Marion McDermott. 


cer Retired 
he went Man o’ War one better. When Man 0’ 
War was retired after the 1920 season, he had a 
record of 20 out of 21. 

The Dancer’s only loss was in the 1953 Kentucky 
Derby, when he finished a head behind the Cain 
Hoy Stable’s Dark Star. 


Sporting Events—Dog Show Winners 851 | 


) 


World Record Fish Ca 


Source: (Salt-water) International Game Fish As 


y Rod and Reel 


oe es Field & Stream Marans 
(Records confirmed to yee) 3 1954) 


‘a 
‘ SALT-WATER FISH (All-tackle records) 
Species Weight Length| Girth | Where caught Date Angle rise 
ee. Re iher Lon eh aameenaee: Calit.| 1912 . Kelly 
pom ee 119 Ibs. 8 oz, | 57 335" | 46)" | Rio de Janeiro | Jan. 13, ~| ©. de Mello 
f 1932 C. E. Benet 
Great). 103% lbs. Ye! 314" Bahama Islands 
Eaten Black Sea).| 483 Ibs. fees 73” yh re Is., wee a E. DeGroft 
kK Sea: e .: 
Bae ae white Sea). 83 lbs. 12 oz. Ya" | 34” Ran beige, wer 31, garda Batis 4 
Bass (Channel)......- 83 Ibs. 4° 4" 29” pe Charles, erik 5, ack Waters, Jr. , . 
Bass (Giant Sea)...... 551 Ibs. aa a Aaarere Gaiveston Bay. | J oe G. Pangarakis 
Base ea) Baad aera 8 Ibs. 11 18 Seles oo H. R. Rider 
7 ineya "| Aug. 17, | C. B. Church 
Bass (Striped).......- 73 lbs. 60” 3034" Bh ay a ug: is 
Blackfish (or Tautog)..| 18 Ibs. 6 oz. 27g" | 23” Montauk, N. Y= ot na S. Cole, Jr. 5 
BESANCSESHocs)ofe, so nyove > «eee 24 Ips. 3 oz. | 3’ 5” 22"" Pemsey Sa ck Aug. 27, ooh = da Silva 
Bonefish.........----- 17 lbs. 8 oz. | 3’ 4” 18” Oahu, T. H. rsa J. Yoshida 
Bonito......:...2..---s 39 Ibs. 15 oz. | 3’ 3” 28” ee oat ee ¥F. Drowley 
ME ODI.) - cise cftis via’ = oe 102 lbs. 5’ 10” 34” Cape Charles, on 2 J. E. Stansbury 
WOO a orets ajc sisis sei Bae OeeIDS. 8 OZ. 4 ae Soe cteteicor Ambrose Light, 2 J. Rzeszewiez 
220) 0 eee 7534 Ibs. Dae cae Ine eS Mate Co Channel, a 10, A. Conan-Doyle 
87 Ibs. 12 oz. | 4” 219” | 40” ake ‘Charles, as ee P. J. Pennewell 
Drum (Black)...... AAA = ai 9. - spe 
SS ABS OR | parciccatel ere fisusiaieele is y eee ay, er i s 
a he 32” Oak Beach, Sept. 7, F. H. Kessel 
Flounder (Summer). ..| 20 !bs. ee Phas 
ie ota BRT cisiats 76-lbs. 8 oz. | 5’ 3” 31” beta Ba- Mer R. E. Maytag 7 
12’ 10%4""| 68” Bimini, June 19, Aksel Wichfeld 
Marlin (Blue)........| 742 lbs. 0% eae ree 
Marlin (Pacific Black) .| 1,560 Ibs. 14’ 6” 6’ 9” ones Blanco, ae A. C. Glassell, Jr. 
Marlin (Silver)....... 755 Ibs. 13’ 734") 6544” Pinas B Bay, ae R. Dugan, Jr. 
Marlin (Striped)...... 692 Ibs. WR WS oe cies Balboa, Calif. ee A. Hamann 
Marlin (White)....... 161 Ibs. 8’ 8” 33” Miami, Fla. src re L. F. Hooper 
PRENYTN Ge ctcne ese + rasa 42 Ibs. 4 oz. | 3’ 7” 3314” poe Grande, ee 11, | R. H. Martin 
ISHN ode 32 Ibs. 40z. | 3/8” 2634” | Belmar, N. J. ADF. 25, | J. Wolf 
Roosterfish........... 100 Ibs. 4’ 6” 32” more Blanco, Jeg. 12, M. Barrenechea, 
Sailfish (Atiantic)..... 123 Ibs. 10’ 4” 3234” ya Cay, cig 25, H. Teetor 
Sailfish (Pacific)...... 221 lbs. SS ie Ae eee Santa Cruz Is., Feb. 12, C. W. Stewart 
Galapagos 1947 
BSDINUILSEL: A acayeicse/s:6+s.0.6:sc0 736 lbs, Ty ee a ORS Galveston. Tex. PERE = G. Pangarakis 
Snook (Robalo)....... 50% Ibs. Bate Ween Gatun pulway: tae a J. W. Anderson 
Swordfish............ 1,182 Ibs. 14/1114"! 78” Iquique, Chile Mey L. Marron 
BE REDOM itis iticis o's e/ee:> 0s 247 Ibs. 07 Bg? boone yee Panuco R,, Mar. 24, | H. W. Sedgwick 
“apie és Mexico 1938 
Tuna (Yellowfin)...... 265 lbs. eo 1" 53” Makua, T. H. ae J. W. Harvey 
Tuna (Big-eyed)...... 368 Ibs. fae 5/314" SSL Blanco, Ste AD H. L. Woodward 
Tuna (Bluefin)....... 977 Ibs. 9’ 8” 9414” Re ae Bay, Bes a D. M. Hodgson 
DVAN OO) conde 0 3s 0c 133% Ibs. GF 21 31? Green Cay, petro K. L. Ames, Jr. 
Weakfish............ 17 Ibs. 8 oz. | 3/10 | 19” Mullica River, | Sept. 30, | A.Welsbecker, Jr, 
Weakfish (Spotted)....] 15 lbs. 3 oz. 2'1034"| 20%" Fort Pleree, aat as C. W. Hubbard 
a. 
Yellowtail............ 90 Ibs. 4/11” 35%" La Paz, Mexico Sune 0 F. Hickey 
SHARKS 
Fish and scientific name| Weight | Length | Girth | Where caught; Date Angler 
Man-Hater (Carcharodon 2,372 Ibs.| 15’ 1! 9’ 9” Streaky Bay, Jan. 8, A. Dean (130- 
earcharias) all tackle Australia 1953 Ib. line) 
80-Ib line test. s......... 2,071 Ibs.| 15’ 9” 8’ 2” Cape Donning- | Jan. 9 J. Veitch 
ton, Australia, 1952 ae 
Mako (Isuropsis mako)..... {1,000 lbs.| 12’ Mayor Is., New ee 2 B SO 
5 eatan ‘ e) 
80-Ib. line test........... 745 Ibs.| 9° 5” | 6° 2%” Peete Oct mn H. Hinrichs 
let, N. 
Porbeagle (Lamna Durban, So. Feb. 5, J. L. Daniel 
nasus) 80-lb. ne test..... 260 Ibs.| 11’ 4” 5’ 8%" | Africa 1949 
Thresher (Alopi Bay of Islands, | Mar. 21, W. W. Dowding 
ei, petpinus) le Oelb, line test.| 922 Ibs, pl pan 193 
iger (Galeocerdo ney Heads, | Feb. 22, L. Bas 
tigrinus) 130-Ib. line test. .'1,382 Ibs.! 13’ 10" | 7° 9” Australia 193 ae 


‘Catfish, 


~ Charr (Arctic)........} 11 Ibs. 8 on. 17” Richmond Gulf, John Durant — 
i Hudson Bay. us 
2 ‘Gar , Alligator. .......] 279 lbs. ao Grande R., Bill Valverde — 
_ Muskellunge.........| 69 Ibs. 11 oz. 31%” Chippewa Flow- 
‘Perch (White)........| 4 Ibs. 12 oz. 13” iessalonakes 
Lake, Main 
Perch (Yeliow).......| 4 Ibs. 334 oz. Baan 
- Pickerel (Eastern Chain) 9 Ibs. 15” Green Pond, 
"Pike (Northern)....,.| 46 bs. 20z. | 5234” | 25” | Sacandaga 
- Salmon (Atlantic).....| 79.2 lbs. (36 Taohae 
- kilos) Norway 
Salmon (Chinook).....| 83 Ibs. yeapaus River, 
Boe > reg. 
- Salmon (Siiver).......| 31 Ibs. Cowichan Bay, | Oct. 11, 
fi J < at OF, 194 
and ¢ eet 22 Ibs. 8 oz. 36” “est, 20” Ree Lake, Aug. if 
aine 1907 -” 
Trout (Brook)...... ..| 1434 Ibs, piece River, | July, Dr. W. J. Cook — 
Trout (Brown).......| 393 Ibs. Loch Awe, W. Mur 
cotlan 2 
‘Trout (Cut-throat)....| 41 lbs. 39” a erass Lake, J. Skimmerhorn 
Trout (Golden)....... 11 lbs. 28” 16” wee Lake, Charles S. Reed 
4 Trout (Lake)......... 63 lbs. 2 oz. 5144” 3234" Lake Superior ee Hubert Hammers” 
: 5: : 
" Trout (Rainbow or 37 Ibs. 40%” 28” Lake Pend Nov. 25, | Wes Hamlet 
f Steelhead) Oreille, Idaho 194 
_ ‘Trout (Sunapee)...... 10 Ibs. 12 oz. | 30” 17K" Runeuee Lake, es 1, Chas, A, Cleve- 
; 9 land 
: _ Trout (Dolly Varden) .| 32 Ibs. 40%” 29%" ates Pend Oreille, ote ie N- L. Higgins 
_ Wall-Eyed Pike.......| 22 lbs. 4 oz. 364%" 21" N cee River, | May 26, Patrick Noon 
. Ontario 1943 ; 


Blackfish (Tautog) 1876 
Bluet 1903 


f 


Name of fish | Yr. 
: Sad Striped.....|1891 


ee ACK SS a Vie o0is 
Flounder, Sum...|... 
Marlin, Blue.....|.... 
Muskellunge..... 


Salmon, Atiantic.. 


oz. | 2234” 
8 Ibs. ~ | 2a 
4 Ibs. 12 on. | 15” 
,| 55 Ibs. 5 oz. 
| 94 Ibs, 8 oz. 
565 Ibs. 


pi) 
annel. ialeore 


Edenton, N. C, 
AVaIOR Cali ei 
Near N. Y 
Nant’ket, ey 
Pretoria, 9. Afr. 
James R.., 8. 
Fla, 
St. Aug., Fis. 
Noank, Conn. 


wen Minocqua, 
D'v’ he F’thSeot. 


Cal, Bl, Sea. |1902 


ooo: cOoneoo 


w + 


1901 


| 21 yr 
17 yu 
18%" 
31” 
35” 
27” 


Salmon, Chinook. 
eee, Landl'd.. 
Sawfish 


Shark, White.... 
D..||Swordfish, B.B.. ./1953 
Trout, Lake. . 

Trout, Rainbow or 
Trout, Steelhead 
Trout, Brown 


Tuna. 
Weakfish . 


Wheeler ae 
‘Lake Waccabue,| 
Ketona Lake, 
Ala. 


James River, 
South Dakota 


World’s Record Fish Caught by Any Methed (Unofficial) 


Lbs. |Ozs.|Where caught| 


Name of fish Lbs. |Ozs.|Where caught 


1939 Petersburg, 
Alaska 
Sebago, Maine 


» ee ‘Austral, 
‘ Meee 


pak Oreg. 

rt. Lake Tasm, 
Florida. in net 
Wedgeport, N.S. 
N. J. Coast 


National Rifle and Pistol Cham pei in 1954 


Source: National Rifle ieee of America 


Outdoor 
National Pistol Championship—Harry Reeves, 


- Detroit, Mich. 


287. 
Smalibore Rifie Alonzo B. Wood; Eldridge, N.Y., 


3193. 


High-Power Rifle (NRA)—Lt. Clifford Tryon, 


USMC, 628-56V 


M-1 Service Rifle—CWO T. R. Carpenter, USMC, 


628-47V. 


ven, Fila., 2441. 


Women’s Pistol—Lucille Chambliss, Winter Ha- 


Women’s Smallbore Rifle—Elinor Bell, Santa 


Ana, Calif., 3186. 


Women’s High-Power Rifle—Helen Orme-John- 


son, El Paso, Texas, 601-37V. 


Junior Smallbore Rifle—Pressley Kendall, Louis- 


ville, Ky. 


Junior ‘pighe Power Rifle—Ron Haroldson, Seat- 


tle, Wash., 597-32V. 


M-1 Service Rifle—Richard W. Roberts, 


Toledo, Ohio, 577-22V. 


National Trophy Matches 
Pistol—Maj. William Hancock, USA, 285. 
Team Pistol—U.S. Army (John Dodds, Forest R. 


Smith, Richard C. Amundsen, Ellis Lea), 1108. 


Rifl e—Cpl. Edward F. Grimes, Jr., USA, 243- 


22. 
Team Rifle—USMC (Frank Stanonik, Burl Be- 


ae 


vers, Robert W. Lowe, Roy F, Rice, Siegfreid H. 
Kamrau, Robert J. Blackett, 1407. 


Indoo! 
Fer nnenal Smallbore Rifle—-Verle F. Wright, Jr., 


heaps s Smallbore Rifle—Virginia Mathes, Den- 
ver, Colo 
Junior Smalibore Rifle—Gordon Greeno, Aber- 
deen, Wash., 

College Ruialinens Rifle—Tao-Yuan-Wu, 
of California, 295. 

National Pistol—Philip C. Roettinger, Alexan- 
dria, Va., 869. 

Women’s Pistol—Gertrude Backstrom, Hoquiam, 


Wash.,. 827. 
Indoor Teams 

National Smallbore Rifle—Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Rifle Club (Elmer Franzen, Erase 4 Swanson, 
Robert Sandager, Oswald Helseth), 1566 

National Pistol—Minneapolis Pistol Club (Don- 
ald Nelson, Anthony Hammel, Harry Levi, Emmett 
Swanson), 1125, 

Junior Smallbore—Kent League Junior R. C., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (Paul Gogulsxi, Ron Insley, 
Jim Greenhoe, Russell Brown), 754. 

College Smalibore—University “of Maryland 
(James Wells, Elwood Barton, Robert Martorana, 
Linn Savage, ‘Richard Gorey), 1439. 


Univ. 


854 Sporting Events—Fly and Bait Casting; Gymnastic Championships 


National Fly and Bait Casting Championships, 1954 


Source: National Association of Angling and Casting Clubs 


oz. Distance Bait—Jon Tarantino, San Fran- 
Bie, Calif. Average, 340 ft.; long cast, 351 ft. 
56 Distance B: Richard R. Ward, Wash- 
ington. Average, 405 ft.; long cast, 411 ft. 


Dry Fly 
Calif., 100 points. 
Wet Fly pcrursey= ton Tarantino, San Fran- 
isco, Calif., 100 po i 
. ‘S Oz. Accuracy, Bait—Marion Garber, Toledo, 
Ohio, 99 points. 

56 oz. tance Bait—Warren Rector, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., 98 points. 


Women 


aay: eh mercer ar Brodney, 

cisco, Calif., po; " 

Wet Fly Accuracy—Mildred Wolfe, Long Beach, 
Calif., 98 points. 


San Fran- 


3g oz. Accuracy Bait—Mildred Wolfe, Long 
Beach, Calif., 93 points. 
oz. Accuracy Bait—Mildred Wolfe, Long 


Beach, Calif., 99 points. 
Intermediate and Junior 

Dry Fly Accuracy—Billy Peters, Toledo, Ohio, 
98 points. 

Wet Fly Accuracy—Delno Huff, Los Angeles, 
Calif., 100 points. 

3g pe accuracy, Bait—Billy Peters, Toledo, Ohio, 
95 points. 

5g oz. Accuracy Bait—Warren Grinel, Los 
Angeles, Calif., 97 points. . 

Junior 5 oz. Accuracy Bait—Jerry Hunt, Los 
Angeles, Calif., 93 points. 

Men’s Combined Championships 


Distance Baits—Richard R. Ward, Washington, 
D. C., 2,218 feet. 


Distance ion Tarantino, San Francisco, 
Calif., 1,114 feet 
Accuracy 


oncemnes Baits—Warren Rector, Oklahoma City, 
Accuracy Flies—-Donald Meyer, Burbank, Calif., 


ints. 
ae or eS Tarantino, San Francisco, 
Calif., 3,300 feet. 
All Accuracy—Marion Garber, Toledo, Ohio, 
394 points. 


Women’s Combined Championships 


Sa ae altec aint Wolfe, Long Beach, 
‘alif., po > 
Accuracy Flies—Lois Myers, Long Beach, Calif., 
191 points. 
A Accuracy—Mildred Wolfe, Long Beach, 
Calif., 379 points. 
Skish Events 


Men’s Accuracy.Fly—John Dieckmann, Costa 
Mesa, Calif., 92 points. 

Men’s Accuracy Bait—Marion Garber, Toledo, 
Ohio, 78 points. 

Men’s Distance Bait—Jon Tarantino, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Average, 25914 ft.; long cast, 260 ft. 

Men’s Distance Fly—Ben Fontaine, New Or~- 
leans, La. Average, 14414 ft.; long cast, 171 ft. 

Ladies’ Accuracy Fly—Mildred Wolfe, Long 
Beach, Calif., 78 points. 

Ladies’ Accuracy Bait—Norma Collins, Long 
Beach, Calif., 50 points. 

Skish Combined Championships 

Men’s Accuracy—Marion Garber, Toledo, Ohio, 
164 points. 

Men’s Distance—Jon Tarantino, San Francisco, 
Calif., 1,189 ft. 

Ladies’ Accuracy—Norma Collins, Long Beach, 
Calif., 123 points. 

Junior Accuracy—Warren Grinel, Los Angeles, 
Calif., 154 points. 

Skish All Round—Jon Tarantino, San Francisco, 
Calif., 11 points. 

NAACC All Round—Jon Tarantino. 


Fly and Bait Casting World Records 


Trout Fly Distance—186}5 ft. average; 194 ft. 
long cast; Jack Crossfield, San Francisco, Calif. 

Salmon Fly Distance—19825 ft. average; Jimmie 
Green, San Francisco; Myron C. Gregory, San 
Francisco. Long cast: Jimmie Green, 206 ft 

36-oz. Distance Bait—36424 ft. average, W. J. 
Lovely, St. Louis, Mo. Long cast: 385 ft., Clarence 
Anthes, Waukesha, Wis. 

5%-oz. Distance Bait—Average, 443 ft.; long cast, 
447 ft., Charles Schall, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dry Fly Accuracy—Score 100; Frank Steel, Mar- 
vin Allen, Allan Childers, Donald Meyer, Roy 
Norton. 

Wes Fly Accuracy— Score 100 (Held by 45 cast- 
ers). 

3g-oz. Accuracy Bait—Score 99; S. G. Dennis, 
Adelea McDonald, J. H. Wine, Marion Garber. 


5g-oz. Accuracy Bait—Score 100, J.A. Halblieb, 
Louisville, Ky.; Frank Halper, Chicago, Ill. 


COMBINED EVENTS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
All Accuracy—394 points; Marion Garber, To- 


ledo, Ohio. 

Accuracy Flies—200 points; Donald Meyer, Bur- 
bank, Calif. 

Accuracy Baits—Score 197, Charles Sutphin, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


All Distance—3,300 ft.; Jon Tarantino, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Distance Baits—2,369 ft., W. J. Lovely, St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Distance Flies—1,114 ft.; 


Jon Tarantino, San 
Francisco, Calif, 


Gymnastics Championships in 1954 


NATIONAL A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Men—San Fernando, Calif., April-30-May 1 


All-Around—Charles Simms, Los Angeles Tur- 


ners, 315.7 points. 
Tumbling—Richard Browning, unattached, 29. 
bar—Jean Cronstedt, Penn State, 


Reena 
Long horse—Charles Simms, Los Angeles Tur- 
ners, 54.2. 
Free exercise—Don Faber, U.C.L.A., 57.5. 
Trampoline—Robert Elliot, M. B. C., 27.3. 


Side horse—Robert Diamond, U.C.L.A., 56.6. 
Parallel bars—Jean Cronstedt, Penn State, 


57.6. 
Still rings—Leonard Harris, Los Angeles City 
College, 56.3. 
Rope climb—Don Perry, U.C.L.A., 3.0 seconds. 
Swinging rings—Mark Gilden, unattached, 28.2. 
Team point score—1, Los Angeles Turners, 3714; 
2, U.C.L.A., 3414; 3, Florida State Gymkana, 2746, 


Women—New York, N. Y., June 4 


All-Around—Ruth Gulkowski, Lincoln Turners, 
Chicago, Ill., 219.2 points. 

Uneven parallel bars—(tie), Ruth Grulkowski, 
Lincoln Turners; Louise Wright, Roxborough Tur- 
ners, Philadelphia, Pa., 54.4. 

Free calisthenics—Ernestine Russell, 
Gym _ Club, Canada, 57.5 

Balance beam—Ruth 
ners, 55,3. 


Windsor 
Grulkowski, Lincoln Tur- 


Side horse—Louise Wright, Roxborough Turners, 


he 


Team drill—American Sokol, Eastern District 
(N. J.), 154. 


Swinging rings—Louise Wright, Roxborough Tur- 
ners, 52.6. 


Tumbling—Barbara Galleher, Dallas A.C., 28.5. 


12 ANNUAL NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A. A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
University of Mlinois, April 2-3 


to ee Cronstedt, Penn State, 1,557 
points. 
Free exercise—Jean Cronstedt, Penn State, 282. 
Rope climb—Don Perry, U.C.L.A., 2.8 seconds. 
Side horse—Robert Lawrence, Pen State, 284 pts. 
Tumbling—Dick Brownin, Illinois, 278. 


World Championships, Rome, Italy, 
land, 671.55. 


Horizontal bar—Jean Cronstedt, Penn State, 284. 
Trampoline—James Norman, Iowa, 268. 
Parallel bars—Jean Cronstedt, Penn State, 280. 
ee pete eae at State, 277. 
‘eam—l1, Penn ate, ; I ’ 3 3, 
Florida State, 62. eee 


June 28-July 1—1, U.S.S.R., 688.00; 2, Japan, 673.30; 3, Switzer- 


a ae foe Nahe 7 s- = 


Sporting Events—Fish and Game Commissioners; La Crosse; Ice Yachting 855 


Fish and Game Commissioners of the United nixtee and Canada 


Alabama—Earl M. MeGowin, State of Alabama 
Dept. of pineeryat ie. Division of Game & Fish, 
Montgom 4, Ala. 

harles H. Lawrence, U.S. & 
erate ee Service, Department of the Tnterion 
mn 25 

Arizona—Ernest E. Mulch, Arizona Game & Fish 
eS Phoenix, Ariz. 

A. McAmis, Arkansas: Game & 
Fish Comm., Little Rock, Ark. 

California—Seth Gordon, Department of Fish & 
-Game, Ferry uae San Francisco 11, Calif. 
_ Colorado—Thomas L. Kimball, Colorado Game 

& Fish Comm., 1530 Sherman St., Denver iy Colo. 

Connecticut—Roger ic Norling, Board of Fish- 
= Game, State Office Building, Hartford 1, 

0} 

Delaware—Austin D. Smith, Game & Fish 
Commission, Milford, Del.; or Dover, Del. (Thos. 


N. Stayton). 

District of Columbia—Superintendent, Metro- 
politan Police, Washington, D.C. 

Florida—O. E. Frye, Jr., Game & Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla 

Georgia—Fulton Lovell, State Game & Fish 


Comm. of Georgia, 412 State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga. 


Hawaii—Fish and Game Division, Commissioner |_ 


of ~eaeedy and Forestry, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Idaho—Marshall C. Edson, Department of Fish 
& Game, 518 Front ‘St., Boise, Ida. 

Illincis—Lewis E. Martin, Department of Con- 
servation, Springfield, 11l. 

Indiana—H, P. Cottingham, Indiana Dept. of 
Conservation, Division of Fish & Game, Indian- 
apolis 9, Ind. 

Towa—Bruce F. Stiles, Iowa State Conservation 
Commission, East 7th & Court Sts., Des Moines 


ae 

" Kansas—David Eeerl: Forestry, Fish & Game 
Comm., Pratt, 

Rentucky——Harry - ‘Towles, Dept. of Fish & Wild- 
ue Resources, Fish & Game Division, Frankfort, 


vobisisna—Mel Washburn, Dept. of Wildlife 


& Fisheries, 126 Civil Court Building, New 
Orleans, La. 
Maine—Roland H. Cobb, Dept. of Inland Fish- 


eries & Game, State House, Augusta, Me. 
Maryland—Ernest A. Vaughn, Game & Inland 
ee eaion, 516 Munsey Building, Baltimore 


were wierd M. Walker, Division of 
Fish & Game, 15 Ashburton St., Boston, Mass. 

Michigan—Gerald E. Eddy, Department of Con- 
servation, Lansing 26, ich. 

Minnesota—Chester S. Wilson, Division of Fish & 
Game, State Office Building, St. Paul 1, Minn, 

Mississippi—Eugene Fly, State Game & Fish 
Commission, 330 East Pearl Street, Jackson, Miss. 

Missouri—I. T. Bode, Missouri Conservation 
Commission, Monroe Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Montana—W. K. Thompson, Department of Fish 
& Game, Helena, Mont. 

Nebraska—Lloyd P, Vance, Game, Forestation & 
Parks Commission, Lincoln 9, Nebr. 

Nevada—James C. Negley, Nevada Fish & Game 
Commission, Box 678, Reno, Nev 

New Hampshire—Roger Cc. Carpenter, State Fish 
& Game Department, Concord, 

New Jersey—A. Heaton Underhill, Dept. of 
Conservation &* Economic Development, State 
House Annex, Trenton, N.J. 

New Mexico—Homer C, Pickens, Department of 
Game & Fish, Santa Fe, N. M. 

New York—R. J. Vickers, New York Conserva- 
tion eRe, Albany 17, N.Y. 

North Carolina—Clyde P. Patton, Wildlife Re- 
sources Commission, Raleigh, c. 


North Dakota—Char Cadieux, Game & 
Fish wheter nS Cay iat Buildin Bismark, N.D. 

Ohio—Lester ailey, Division of Wildlife, 
1500 Dublin Road, Columbus 12 - Oo. 

Oklahoma—Juanita a Mahaffey, Game & Fish De- 
Pees Nar: 118, State Capitol Bldg., Oklahoma 

J, a. 

Oregon—James Vaughn, State Game Commis- 
sion, post office box 4136, 1634 S.W. Alder St., 
Portland 8, Ore. 

Pennsylvania—Thomas D. Frye, 
Game Comm,, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Puerto Rico—Dep artment of Agriculture & Com- 
ie eae i Fisheries & Wildlife, San 

an. 

Rhode Island—Edward C. Hayes, Jr., Division 
of Fish & Game, aon House, Providence 2, R.I. 

South Carolina—A. Richardson, Wildlife Re- 
sources Commission, clump §.c. 

South Dakota—Elmer Peterson, Dept. of Game, 
Fish & Parks, Pierre, S.D. 

Tennessee—Hayden W. Olds, State Game & 
Fish Commission, 166 Eighth Ave. North, Nash- 


ville, Tenn. 
Dogen, Game and Fish Commis- 


Pennsylvania 


Texas—H. D. 
sion, Austin, Tex. 

Utah—J. Perry Egan, Utah Fish & Game Com- 
+ Papi West North Temple, Salt Lake City 

A a 

Vermont—C. J. Dowers, Fish & Game Service, 
Tonipeiier. Vt. 

Virginia—Webb Midyette, Commission of Game 

= Inland Fisheries, P.O. Box 1642, Richmond 13, 


Va. 
Washington—W. A. Hunter, Department of 
Game, 509 Fairview Ave., North, Seattle 9, Wash. 
West Virginia—Carl J. Johnson, Conservation 
Commission of West Virginia, Charleston, W. Va. 
Wisconsin—Walter J. Zelinske, Wisconsin Con- 
eo Dept., State Office Building, Madison 2, 
isc. 
Wyoming—Lester Bagley, Wyoming Game & 
Fish Comm., Box 335, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


CANADA 


Entire Country—Canadian Wildlife Service, 
Dept. of Resources & Development, Ottawa, N.T. 

Alberta—D. E. Forsland, Department of Lands 
& Forests, Edmonton, Alberta. 

British Columbia—F. R. Butler, Office of Game 
Commission, 567 Burrard St., Vancouver, B.C. 

Manitoba-—G. W. Malaher, Dept. of Game & 
Fisheries, Winnipeg, Man. 

New Brunswick—Lt. Col. C. A. eee Fish 
& Wildlife Division, Fredericton, N.B. 

Newfoundland—H. W. Walters, Department~ of 
Natural Resources, St. John’s, Nfd. 

Northwest Territories—F. J. Cunningham 
(Game), Dept. of Resources & Development; 
S. V. Czere (Fish), Department of Fisheries, 
Ottawa, N.T. 

Nova Scotia—H. J. oe Department of Lands 
& Forests, Halifax, N.S 

Ontario—P. O. Rhynas, "Department of Lands & 
Forests, Toronto 2, Ont, 

Prince Edward Island—P, A. Murnaghan, Depu- 
ty Minister of Industry & Natural Resources, P.O. 
Box 251, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Province of Quebec—Charles Fremont, Depart- 
ment of Game & Fish, Quebec, Province of Quebec. 

Saskatchewan—W. Martin, Department of Na- 
tural Resources, Saskatchewan Natural Resources 
Bldg., Regina, Sask. 

Yukon Territory—Fred Fraser, Yukon  Terri- 
torial Council, Division of Fish & Game, Dawson. 
Yukon Territory. 


La Crosse Champions in 1954; Records 


Annual North-South bo aiel Freeport, L.I., N.Y., 
June il—North 13, South 1 

U. S. Intercollegiate Ghamplondhip (Wingate 
Trophy)—U. S. Naval Academy. 


1954 All-America Team 


OT. eine aS Sp ieee ae John Jone, Navy 
BIELEEABE Tei sel giacsistaicirl e670} a. ale Stanley Swanson, Navy 


Derenserel isan bs com Furlong Baldwin, Princeton 
Detense Snags ec ie Edward Anderson, Duke 
pi gtebal 3 Gs ee noe snails James Grieves, Virginia 
Midtleld'.. oj deae screr te Bruce Yancey, Syracuse 
Midflieldicn, Sexisecs toe o aaplacee ak Oliver Combs, Army 
AGEACK Aricent ayaeth, oatstcmbie si cme Peter Leone, Army 
APtaCkor ne: ces tae George Corrigan, Maryland 
ADUROK enero Ii oat rio ant isin otsante William Hunter, Navy 


NORTH-SOUTH LA CROSSE SERIES RECORD 


1940—North 6 
1941—-South 7, 
1942—-North 6, 
1943—South 9, No: 

1944—1945—(Not played) 


, South 5 
North 6 


hobs 
g 
st 
fox 
on 


1946—North 14, South 14 
1947—North 15, South 3 
1948—North 11, South 6 
1949—South 11, North 6 
1950—North 12, South 8 


1951—North 12, South 11 
1952—South 15, North 7 
1953—South 12, North 9 
1954—North 13, South 11 


Ice Yachting Champions in 1954 


Interstate Challenge Regatta, Greenwood Lake, 
N.J., Jan. 2—-Kenneth Wiker (Frosty II). 

Raymond Caulfield Trophy, Greenwood Lake, Jan. 
24—Kenneth Wiker (2 out of 3 races). 


Eastern 1.Y.A. Championship, Budd Lake, N.J., 


Feb. 7—Team; Lake Hopatcong Ice and Yacht Club. 


Open Championship: Homer Sieder, Lake Hopat- 
cong. 


Sporting Events—Golf Champions Babes 
Golf Records 

AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 
National Nat’iWomen’s 


ational 


Yr. Open Amateur Amateur ofa 
Boece Rawlins... .|C. Macdonald.|Mrs.C.S.Brown 
1896|James Foulis. .|H. Whigham. .|Beatrix Hoyt 1924|C. Walker 
1897\Joseph Lloyd. .|/H. Whigham. .|Beatrix Hoyt 1925|W. Macfarlane.|R. T. 
1898|Fred Herd....|F. Douglas. . .|Beatrix Ho 1926 Rn. T. son Jr.|G. Von Elm. .|Mrs. G. Stetson 
1899| Willie Smith...|H. Harriman. .|RuthfUnderhill ||1927/T. Armour... . a; Eas Jones, Jr. Mrs. M. 
1900|Harry Vardon.|W. J. Travis. .|F. C. G 1928\T. Farrell... .. mor. ones, Jr.|Glenna Collett 
aos W. Anderson. .|W. J. Travis. .|G. oe 1929|R. T. Jones, oi = R. Sohn, mip 
902/L. ‘Auchterlonie|L. N. James. .|G. Hecker 
1903 W. Anderson. .|W. J. Travis. . ravers Anthony |/1931 Wm. Burke 
1904|W. Anderson..|H. C. Egan...|G. M. Bishop 1932|Gene Sarazen. 
1905|W. Anderson. .|H. C, Egan... .|P. Mackay 1933|John Goodman 
1906| Alex Smith E. M. Byers. .|H. S. Curtis 1934|O. Dutra. .... 
1907|Alex Ross..... J. D. Travers. |M. Curtis 1935|S. Parks, Jr. 
1908|Fred McLeod..|J. D. Travers.|K. C. Harley 1936|Tony Manero. |John Fiseher. . 
1909|G. Sargent....|R. A. Gardner |D. I. Ganrntiet 1937|R. G Le 
1910|Alex Smith... .|W. Fownes, Jr.|D. I. Campbell ||1938)/R. Guldahl 
1911 a McDermott.|H. H. ton..|M. Curtis 939\B. Nelson.....|M. Ward..... 
1912|J. McDermott.|J. D. Travers. |M. 1940|L. Little...... 
1913|F. Ouimet....|J. D. Travers. |G. Ravenscroft ||1941|C. Wocd......|M. Ward..... 
1914|Walter Hagen. |F. O' et. Mrs. H. A. 1942-45(Not played) 
Jackson .M .|Mrs.B.Zaharias 
1915|J. D. Travers. .|R. Gardner. ..|Mrs. C. H. 1947\L. Worsham...|/R. Riegel..... Louise Suggs 
Vanderbeck |j/1948)/Ben Hogan.. .|Grace LenezykK 
1916| C. Evans, Jr..'C. Evans, Jr..|Alexa Stirling 1949/C. ‘Middlecoff.. Charles Coe. .|Mrs. D. Porter 
1917-1918 (Not played) 1950|/Ben Hogan... . .|Beverly Hanson 
1919 r Hagen. |S. D. Herron..|Alexa Stirling 1951|Ben Hogan.. ; Dorothy Kirby 
1920 award Ray..|C. Evans, Jr..|Alexa Stirling 1952|Julius Boros... |Jack Westland|Mrs. J, Pung 
192i/Jas. Barnes. . .|T. Guilford. . Hollins 1953/Ben Hogan... ./Gene Littler. .| Mary Faulk 
1922\G. Sarazen... .'J. Sweetser. . .|Glenna Collett 954\|Ed Furgol.....!Arnold Palmer'B. Romack e* 
AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 
ae Western Western Amateur Metropolitan Amateur 2 
Open Men Women Men Women 
1922. .|M. Brady........ Ch. Evans, Jr..... Mrs. Gault. J: Sweetser....... Alexa. Stirli 
1923. .|J. Hutchinson.....|Ch. Evans, Jr..... Miss Mi. Burns. . F. W. Dyer......: Alexa. Stirling 
1924, .|W. Mehlhorn..... H.R. Johnston... ||Miss E.. Cummings|W. M. Reekie..... ete M. Hollins 
1925..|M. Smith......... K. Carter Miss 8. L. Reinhart|J. Sweetser....... Miss Mi. R. Jenney 
1926. .|W. Hagen........ Miss D. Page..... W.-M. Reekie..... Miss M. Oreutt 
1927..|/W. Hagen........ Mrs. H. Pressler...|E. Driggs......... _ M. Oreutt 
1928..|A. Espinosa....... Mrs. H. Pressler...}G. Homans....... Miss M. Oreutt 
1929), S| To APMOUE, 5 occsere. 5.0 Mrs. O. Hil .|M. J. McCarthy, Jr.|Miss M. Orcutt 
1930. .|Gene eee Mrs. G. W. Tyson.|M.J. McCarthy, Jr.|Miss M. Parker 
1931. ./E. Dudley. . Mrs, O, 8. Hill....|Leonard Martin. . .|Miss — Hicks 
3932..|W. Hagen........ Mrs. O. S. Hill....|T. 5. Tailer....... Miss Parker 
1933, .|MacD. Smith obey L. Robinson..|/M. J. Stuart. ..... Miss Helen Hicks 
1934. .|H. Cooper TS 6A; Miss M. Orcutt 
1935. .|John Revolta .|J. EB. Mrs. J. Tho 
1936. .|R. Guidahl Ae hc why tf Mrs. H. H. Dietrich 
1937. .|R. dahl o> |W, Mrs. M. Turpie 
1938. .|R. Guidahl ; ah Miss M. Orcutt 
1939. .|B. Nelson .|Edith fictabrocka F. Mrs. McNaughton 
1940. .|J. Demaret Miss B. Jameson. .|J. .|Miss M. Oreutt 
TOSI |e. Oliver... ...5 rs. R. Mann.... Mrs. C. Leichner 
19425 5|E. Baron... 6... Miss B. Jameson. . Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1943. .| Not played—war Miss D. Germain Not played—war 
1944. .|Not played—-war |Not played—war |Miss D. Germain .|Not played—war 
1945. .|Not played—war |Not played—war /|Miss P. Otto Nos played—war 
1946. .|B. Hogan......... F. Stranahan..... Miss L. Suggs..... Miss M. Orcutt 
2947-17; Palmer... ic.e. IM. Waren «cca Miss L. Suggs..... Miss L. Irwin 
1948.. Ben Hogan alee PULOR GL A ogee «cc Miss D. Kielty.. Mrs. M. May 
1949, .|Sam Snead.......|Frank Stranahan. .|Helen Sigel. ...... Joseph a .|Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1950, .|Sam Snead......*; Charles Coe...... Polly Riley. . 2/1! Frank Strafaci. |): |Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1951..)/MartyFurgol..... Fravk Stranahan. , |Marijorie Lindsay. .|Jos. Gagliardi..... Margaret Mackie 
1952, ./Liloyd Mangrum., .|Frank Stranahan. . |Polly Riley....... Joseph Marra. . Mrs. Joseph Mason 
1953. .|B. J. Harrison. ...|Dale Morey .... .- Claire Doran......|Wilson Barnes, Jr..|Roslyn Swift 
1954. .'Lloyd Mangrum.../Bruce Cudd......./Claire Doran...... Frank Strafaci....|Mrs. 8. Untermeye, 
Metropolitan Eastern Trans- Southern 
Year Open Women’s Amateur Mississippi Amateur 
...|Bob MacDonald Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck |Geo. Vi 
...|Martin O’ Loughlin Glenna, Collett R. Se. oe eee Ren ee Jr. 
:|Bob MacDonald Glenna Collett B. Held Perry Adair 
M. J. Brady Glenna Collett J. Manion Henry R. Wenzler 
Gene Sarazen Maureen Orcutt C. Wolff G. Crismann 
Macdonald Smith Mrs. G. H. Stetson B. Held E. Spicer 
Johnny Farrell Glenna Collett John Goodman H, Ehle 
.|Vommy Armour Glenna Collett A. Bartlett WwW. Gumn 
Bill Mehlhorn Maureen Orcutt R. McCrary S. Perr 
...|Willie Macfarlane Frances Williams R. McCrary E. Spicer 
...|Macdonald Smith Helen Hicks John Goodman C. Harris 
:,)/Olin Dutra Mrs. G. C. Vare G. Moreland S. Perry 
... {Willie Macfarlane Charlotte Glutting G. Moreland R. Redmond 
..|Paul Runyan Maureen Orcutt L. Hamman F. S 
ae ee Pioard Mrs. 15,8: Vare John Goodman R. F. Riegel 
: uier 
ae - i pines Tparlons Be b. Sehumacher Fred ess, Jr 
: eR coat Mrs. Warren Beard Cc. eee s Dunkelberger 
oT he mory 
4 pee played) Mrs. H. McNaughton $ tories a eyes oe 
ot played) (Not played) John Kraft (Nat tt layed: 
Not fe Laddie Irwin Robert Riegel pip a! 
Not played Maureen Orcutt C. Coe : Thome Sane 
- (Not played) Patricia O'Sullivan R. Riegel : fees ee: 
ack Burke, Jr. Matireen'Oxcutt Chalke a ne Dahlbender, Jr. 
...|George Stuhler Peggy Kirk Taines Raca ‘Thomas Barnes 
:..|Claude Harmon Patricia O'Sullivan ee Crane) a a oie 
.,||Chet Sanok Helen Sigel Chast rannell, Jr. Arnold Blum 
“Peter Cooper Mary A. Downey arles Coe Gay Brewer. Jr. 
.'Otto Greiner Mrs. Mae M. Jones ainor Jasreey Pera rt aoe fr 


James Jackson Lt. Joseph Conrad 


0 ee a. ge a 


Sporting Events—Golf Champions 857 
BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year inner | Year Winner ear Winner 
1901.\/H. H. Hilton 1921./W. I. Hunter 1937 .|R.Sweene: OS oe 
1902.|C. Hut 1922./E. W. Holderness |/1938./C, FS) % : 
1908. W. J. Travis 1933: E W. Holde 184045 (SN No oe, layed 
{Wd Are C olderness 
1905.\|A. G. Barr: 1925.)R. Harris 1946. g S ee = 
1906 .|James Rob 1926 .|J. Sweetser (U.S 1947, Wr. Tense (U. S.) 
1907.\John Ball - 1927.|Dr. W. Tweddell 1948. |F. Stranahan (U.S.) 
1908.|E. A. Lassen 1928 .|T. P. Perkins 949 .\Sam McCready 
1909.|R. Maxwell 1929.|C. Tolley 1950. |Frank Stranahan 
1910./John Ball 1930.|R.T.Jo ones Jr.(U.S.) (U. 8.) 
1911./H. H. Hilton 1831.|B. M. Smith 1951.!Dick Chapman 
1912.\John Ball 1932.|J. De Forest (U. 8. 
1913./H. H, Hilton 1933 .|M. Sco’ 1952./H. Ward (U. 8.) 
1914.|J. L. C, Jenkins 1934. WT Little, Jr.(U.S.)||1953. Joseph Carr 
1915-1919 (Not played) |/1935./W.L. Little, Jr.(U.S.)||}1954./Doug Bachli (Aust,) 
1920. /Cyril J. Tolley 1936.|H. Thompson 


BRITISH WOMEN’S AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


1933—Enid Wilson 1947—Mrs. Mildred (Babe) 
1934—Mrs. Andrew Holm Didrikson Zaharias* 
1935—Wanda Morgan 1948—Louise Suggs. 
1936—Pamela Barton 1949—Frances Stephens 
1937—Jesse Anderson 1950—Vicomtesse de Saint 


1938—Mrs. Andrew Holm Sauveur 
1939—Pamela Barton 1951—Mrs. Catherine MacCann 
1952—Moira Paterson 


1940-1945-—-No play 
1946—Mrs. Jean Hetherington 1953—M. Stewart (Canada) 
g 1954—-Frances Stephens 


1923—Doris Chambers 


1928—Nanette Le Blan 
1922—Joyce Wethered 
1930—Diana_ Fishwick 
1931—Enid Wilson 
1932—Enid Wilson 


*American. 
BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1860.|W. Park 1884. |Jack Simpson 1908. |James Braid 1932./G. Sarazen (U. Ss) 
1861./Tom Morris, Sr. ||1885.|Bob Martin 1909. |J. H. Taylor 1933.|D. Shute (U. 8.) 
1862.|Tom Morris, Sr. 1886.|D. L. Brown 1910. |James Braid 1934./T. H. Cotton 
1863.|W. Park 1887.|W. Park, Jr. 1911,)/H. Vardon 935.|A. Perry 
1864./Tom Morrls, Sr. 1888. |Jack Burns 912./Ed. Ray 1936.|Alf. Padgham 
1865.|A. L. Strath 1889 . Park, Jr. 1913. re it vine 1937. |T. H. Cotton 
1866.|W. Park 1890. |John Bail 914, 938. os A. Whitecombe 
1867.|Tom Morris, Sr. ||1891 ee Kirkaldy 1915-190 cNot t played) 1939.1D. Burton 
1868.|/Tom Morris, Jr. 1892 .|/H Hilton 1920. George Duncan 1940-45 ‘Wot * played), 
1869.|Tom Morris, Jr. 1893.|W. Auchterlonie 1921, |Jock Hutchison 1946.18. ad (U.8 
1870.|Tom Morris, Jr. 1894.|J. H. Taylor 1922. Shes Hagen(U.S.)}|/1947./F. Dae (ireland) 
1871. }(Not Morris, 1895.|J. H. Taylor 1923,]A. Havers 948./T. H. Cotton 
1872.|Tom Morris, Jr. 1896.|H. Vardon 924.|W. Hagen (U. 8.) ||1949.|Bobby Locke (So. 
1873.|Tom Kid 1897.|H. H. Hilton 1925.|J. Barnes (U. 8S.) Africa) 
1874.|Mungo on 1898.|/H. Vardon 1926.|R. T. Jones, Jr 1950.|Bobby Locke (So. 
1875.|Willie Park 1899. |H. Vardon (U. 8.) Africa) 
1876. |Bob- Martin 1900. |J. H. Taylor 1927.|R. T. Jones, Jr. 1951.|Max Faulkner 
1877 .|Jamie Anderson 1901. |James Braid U.S. 1952.|Bobby Locke (So, 
1878. |Jamie Anderson 1902.|Alex Herd 1928.|/W. Hagen (ur 8.) Africa) 
1879. |Jamie Anderson 1903.|H. Vardon 1929.|W. Hagen (U. 8S.) 1953. |Ben Hogan (U. 8.) 
1880. |Bob Ferguson 1904. |Jack White 1954. |Peter Thomson 
1881.|Bob Ferguson 1905. |James Braid 1930.|R. T. Jones, Jr. (Aust.) 
1882.|Bob Ferguson 1906 .|James Braid (U. 8. 
1883.|W. L. Fernie 1907.|Arnaud Massy 1931.|T. Armour (U. 8.) 
CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1924. |F. Thompson 1931./R. Somerville 1938.|T. Adams 1950.|W. Mawhinney 
1925.|D. Carrick 1932./G. Taylor 1939.|\K. Black 1951.|Walter McElroy 
1926. /R. Somerville 1933.|/A. Campbell 1940-5 (Not played) 1952.)L. Bouchey (U. 8.) 
1927.|D. Carrick 1934./A. Campbell 1946.)H. Nartell 1953 .|Don Cherry (U. 8.) 
1928./R. ts ay 1935./R. ae 1947,|F.Stranahan (U,S.)|/1954 arvie Ward 
1929.|E. Held 36.|/F. Hass 1948 .|F, ranean . 8.) 8.) 
1930. |R.Semerville 1937.|R. Somerville 1949 .1R. Chapman (U. 8.) 
CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1924.|Leo Diegel 1932.|Hy. Cooper 1940./S. Snead 1949. |E.J.Harrison(U.8.) 
1925.|Leo Diegel 933.|J. Kirkwood 1941.|S. Snead 1950, | Jim Ferrier ae 8. 
1926.|MacD. Smith, 1934./T. Armour 1942.|C; Wood 1951. |Jim Ferrier (U.S. 
1927,|T. Armour 935.|Gene Kunes 1943-4 (Not played) 1952.|J. Palmer (U. 8.) 
1928 .|Leo Diegel 1936.|W. L. Little, Jr. Hey Bryon Nelson 1953.|Dave Douglas 
1929 .|Leo Diegel 1937.|Hy Cooper 1946 .|G. Fazio (U.8.) 
1930./T. Armour 1938.|S. Snead 1947.|R. Locke (S. A.) 1954.|Pat Fletcher 
1931.)W. Hagen 1939.|H. MacSpaden 1948 .|C, Congdon } 


Other Golf Events in 1954 


Women’s Titleholders Championship, Augusta, U. S. Women’s Open, Peabody, Mass.—Mrs. 
Ga—Louise Suggs, 293. Mildred Zaharias, 291. 

Masters, Augusta, Ga.—Sam Snead, 289 (won National Public Links Championship, Dallas, 
18-hole playoff from Ben Hogan, 70 to 19 8 Texas—Gene Andrews, Pacific Palisades, Calif. 

North and South Amateur, Pinehurst, N. C.— Westchester Amateur, White Plains, N. Y.— 


ay Joe Patton, 1 up 
Big 


omg whe Southern, 
Riley. 2 w 


Hopkins yrrophy, Toronto, Ont.—United States, 


Ten Conference, Fi@inneapolis, Minn,—Team: 
Ohio State. Individual: Bob Benning, Purdue, 298. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Polly 


Lloyd D. Ribner, White Plains, 


ericas Cup, London, 
14; Canada, 13. 


Negro National Tournament, 


3 and 2. 


Canadian Women’s Open, Halifax, N. S.—Mar- 
lene Stewart, Fonthill, Ont., 9 and 8 
Am ’Ont.—United States, 


ha ie Texas— 


41145; Canada, 2112. Charles Sifford, Philadelphia, Pa., 28 
Women’s Western Open, Chicago, Ill.—Betty National Caddie Championship, Columbus, Ohio 
5. —Gene Cardi, Columbus, 2 and 


Jameson, San Antonio, Texas, 6 an 
‘A. Championship, Houston, el leone 


N.C.A. 


man Robbins, Memphis State, 


Women’s N.C.A.A., 


Greenboro, 


Reed, George Peabody College. 


Curtis Cup, Ardmore, 
4 and feated British Isles, 6 to 3. 


N. C.—Nancy 


Western G.A. Inter’! Four-Ball, 
Ind.—Dale Morey and Don Cherry, 6 and 5 


Pa.—United States de- 


Indianapolis, 


a 


858 Sporting Events—Golf Champions; Badminton Champions 
Invitation, Open Golf Tournaments in 1954 


Date 


eS 
; ee. $4,000 
Angeles Open,.........---+.-++----------+|Fred Wampler........- 
| Jan. 17 |Sea island (Gay Worn Open (Ba oles) 222.0: Loulse Suggs. (00002200... 3 8e 
| Jan. af Bing AO mag A Tournament (54 holes)........-.---+ id, REAPS ete erties a 
Lo 24 San: Dilero- Opens. 6.4.5. ai esa oe pit et > ee oo : 
08 31|Thunderbird Invitation, Palm Springs, coe ath a Bet ‘ica wena a Perit 
4 ad Sears ko 7 nin “i ceo a a eee 259 2/200 
3 A Rei peice te. ne Johnny Palmer..........- , 
Mar 0 oe ean Soo ee Dave Douglas... 1.12... 277 | 6.000 
Mor. La.) Open tei eect as Bob. LOSES. icant 3i8 2.000 
Mar. 21|International sane a ae (Miami Beh.) = Set 
en ington, ‘Ni; G.)\..2. .0.02 22% aise OD OBB nats ive eet: cee i 
ek 3e\tourna ae AP Chamiions (has Vegidl Nev)... jAre Wall, dh. eco a 278 10,000 
ay 2\San Francisco Open (54 holes)................-..|Shelley Mayfield.-....... ern atgow 
May 9|Greenbrier Open............-.....-.--+-.-.--.-| Herman Schariau..... ae ae 
May 9/Ardmore (Okla.) ah joieesseee esses eseee sys [ullUS Boros. -..--. 1-905 4 ano : 
May 16|National Capital Women’s Open sie F 
May 23|Eastern Open (Baltimore, Md.)........ ee 
May 30 os sexier (Ft. Worth, Texas) ret Sere 
a Beac! SB soe an eae ‘400 
> fea 28 paeeeaaae City ‘Oper (Wethersfield, Con ee 2,400 
1 June 30/Long Island Open (54 holes) ee mt ‘| Bee * 
Seem secy Open II] on 
suly = * *230 | 5,000 
Boe Ce eee pene a 
i Jel Bobet. ¢ sc. eee ; 
rary fam o'sh Pro: Bop ‘Took, 2 274 |50,000 plus 
rie Amateur: Frank Stranahan 284 9466077" 
VEST) C0 12) a en eS Eee 9 Press SE DT ae Os) 7 Pa ces aoe ; 
au 38 Rearhocee. on Open (Toronto, Ont.).........>.. ‘Bud’ Holscher....chsecee-n.'s 269 mie 
Sept. 5|Rubber City Open (Akron, Ohio).............-. Tommy Bolt... rat Or 
Sept. 19]Wichita Women’s Open..................-.-... Beverly Hanson 95 Ea 
Sept. 26|‘‘World Series’’ (Washington, D.C.) ............ Marty: Furgol.< 2. o2. 2.35 273 
*Won playoff of tie. 
International Walker Cup Match 
UNITED STATES VS. GREAT BRITAIN—MEN’S AMATEUR (BIENNIAL) 
a Series Record Year Winner Loser Halved 
Ss itain.. 2 1 
Laie Koon, Mevea| 94 Gated sites 3] Greet Bae 
Heed ee Soon i . pron’ oatloaia Z ; 1938 Great Britain. : 7] United States.. 4 1 
1924 United States... 9| Great Britain:. 3 1 ee ae a. me oo privat. : 4 
1926 United States.. 6 | Great Britain.. 5 1 1951 United States. . 6| Great Britain.» 3 3 
1928 United States. .11 | Great Britain.. 1 1933 United Staten: 9 | Ghent See 
1930 United States. .10 | Great Britain.. 2 : . a. 
1932 United States.. 8 | Great Britain... 1 3 Series Standing—United States 13; Gt. Britain 1 


Ryder Cup Matches 
UNITED STATES VS. GREAT BRITAIN—PROFESSIONAL (BIENNIAL) 


Series Record ipsa ase oa Pinter 58: Great Britain 4 
1926—Great Britain 1342; United States 115 fat REN ek aS 
1oaf—United “States 342) Great. Briain 2g || 9H United Bidtey BM; Great Britain 1 
1929—Great ritain . nite ates 


1951—United States 915; Great Britain 215 
1931--United States 9; Great Britain 3 1953—United States 612; Great Britain 514 
1933—Great Britain 642; United States 51% Series Standing—United States, 8 matches; Great 
1935—United States 9; Great Britain 3 Britain, 3. 

Professional Golfers’ Association Championships 

Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1926.|Walter Hagen 1934, |Paul Runyan 1942. /Sam Snead 1950. |Chandler Harper 
1927 .|Walter Hagen 1935.|Johnny Revolta 1943. | (Not played) 1951. |Sam Snead 
1928, |Leo Diegel 1936. |Denny Shute 1944, |Robert Hamilton 1952. |James Turnesa 
1929. |Leo Diegel 1937.|Denny Shute 1945. |Byron Nelson 1953 .|Walter Burkemo 
1930. |Tom Armour 1938./Paul Runyan 1946. |Ben Hogan 1954. |Melvin Harbert 
1931./Tom Creavy 1939.|Henry Picard 1947. |J. Ferrier (Aust.) 
1932. |Olin Dutra 1940. |Byron Nelson 1948 .|Ben Hogan 
1933 .|Gene Sarazen 1941./Vie Ghezzi 1949. /Sam Snead 


Melvin (Chick) Harbert of Detroit, Mich., won the 1954 PGA championship, defeating Walter Burkemo 
4 and 3, in the finals, St. Paul, Minn., July 27. u 


Badminton Championships in 1954 
U. S. NATIONAL TOURNAMENT, Lewiston, N. Y. 
Men’s Singles—Eddy Choong, Malaya. Ladies’ Doubles—Judy and Susan Devlin, Balti- 
more, 
Ladies’ Singles—Judy Devlin, Baltimore, Md. 


Mixed Doubles—Joseph and Lois Alston, South 
7 Pasadena, Calif. 
Men’s Doubles—Ooi Teik Hoch and Ong Poh 


‘ Veterans’ Doubles—Wayne Schell, West Newton, 
Lim, Malaya. Mass., and Robert Wright, New-York, N.Y. 

U. S. JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS, Orange, N. J. 
oes Singles—John Kevorkian, Watertown, Girls’ Doubles—Rosine Capehart, New York, 


Girls’ Singles—Judy Devlin, Baltimore, Md. NY and Bey TO ee 


ys’ Doubles—John Kevorkian, Watertown, Mixed Doubles—John Kevorkian, Watertown, 
Mass., and Richard Ball, Baltimore, Md. Mass., and Linda Cobb, Weston, Mass. 


10th International Invitation Tournament, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 12-17—Singles: Eddy Choong. Ladies’ 

Singles: Margaret Warner. Men’s Doubles: Eddy and David Choong. Ladies’ Doubles: Marjorie Shedd 

and Joan Hennessy. Mixed Doubles: David Choong and Ethel Marshall. Veterans’ Doubles: Russ 
= McAllister and Don McGregor. 


Sporting Events—Hole-in-One Golf Records; Chess; Checkers 859 
Hole-in-One Golf Play for 20 Years 
New York World-Telegram and Sun Tournament, 1932-1953 
STATISTICS OF PLAY at Grassy 


No. of No.of On In 
Green Circle 


Year Players Shots Closest 
1932 217 ~=—-1,085 287 27 2 feet, 1 inch 
1933 340 =1,700 743 61 Ace 

34 447 2,235 851 62 1 foot, 5 ins. 
1935. ey Rema te] 656 89 % inches 
1936 645 3,225 1,187 100 4 inches 
1937 680 3,400 1,333 107 2 Aces 
1938 742 3,710 1,618 149 5 inches 
1939 812 4,060 1,719 136 2 ft. 14% ims. 
1940 872 4,360 1,749 168 *11 es 
1941 844 4,220 904 228 Ace 
1942 673 3,365 1,426 180 4 inches 
1945 643 3,215 1,310 145 412 inches 
1946 913 4,565 2,041 239 14% inches 
1947 1,061 5,305 2,202 295 Ace 
1948 1,120 5,600 2,283 292 415 inches 
1949 1,234 6,170 2,757 379 21% inches 
1950 1,191 5,955 2,439 327 Ace 
1951 1,409 ,405 »933 365 346 inches 
1952 1,430 7,150 2,729 429 3 Aces 
1953 1,461 — 7,305 ,063 482 Ace 
Total 17,211 86,055 35,230 4,260 10 Aces 


*Tie for first place. 
ACE SCORERS 


Ten aces were -scored in 20 years of play 
as follows: 
1933—Jack Hagen, Oceanside, N. Y., ee Bayside. 
1937—Frank S. gen Chester, N. ¥., Forest 


_ Stamford, Conn., Lee- 
ub. 
1941—Oscar Goess, Bellmore, N. Y., Bayside Golf 


Club. 
1947—Emery Thomas, Forest Hill Field Club Pro., 
Forest Hill Field Club. 
1950—Al ee a Sleepy Hollow C. C. Pro., Lee- 
wood Golf C 
1952—Ernest z vGrauer, Dunwoodie; Ralph Mura- 
helli, Split Rock; Joseph J. Farrell, Split Rock. 
1953—James B. Lowery, Knollwood. 
The chances of sco an ace as computed after 
20 years of play are 8,606 to one. 


TOURNAMENT WINNERS 


1936—At Bayside, Dell Sharbutt*; 
Sprain, Tom Robbins; at Forest Hili Field Club, 
Bill Malcolm. 


1937—At Bayside, Stanley Remsen; at Leewood, 
T. Arthur Menzel*; at Forest Hill Field Club, 
Franklin Schriver*. 


1938—At Bayside, Jack Hagen*; at Leewood, Tom 


McNamara; at Forest Hill Field Club, Tom Mc- 
Walters. 


1939—At. Bayside, Dr. Matthew Feinman*; 
Leewood, Frank Vassak; at Forest Hill Field Giub. 
Jim Barhes. 


1940—At Forest Hill Field Club, Ralph M. Watt; 
at Leewood, Mrs. J. J. Lawlor*, and Howard 
Schanzer*, tied for first; at Bayside, C. F. Bruns. 

194i—At Forest Hill Field Club, Andy La Pola; 
at Leewood, Johnny Vasco; at Bayside, Oscar 
Goess*. 

1942—At Bayside, Gree De Vincentis*; at 
yee Hill Field Club, Ira S. Kahn; at Leewood 

Andrew H. A. Thompson. 

1945—At Leewood, Lillian N. Quimby; at Forest 
Hill Field Club, Leslie J. Armour*; at Bayside, 
Robert Ledlow. 

1946—At Bayside, Frank J. Majer Jr.*; 
wood, Joseph Paterno; at Forest Hill mea. Gint, 
Myron N, Friedman. 

1947—At Leewood, John J. 
Hill Field Club, Emery Thomas*; 
Charles Sperber. 

1948—At Leewood, Sal di Buono; at Forest Hill 
Field Club, Nick Zaccagnio; at Bayside, Arnold 
Gray*. 

1949—At Leewood, James B. Lowery; at Forest 
Hill, Emery Thomas*; at Bayside, George Lynch. 

1950—At Leewood, Al Collins*; at Forest Hill, 
Gordon S. Park; at Bayside, Jerome res 

1951—At Bayside, William Whitton*; at Leew: 
Mrs. Forris E. Chick; at Forest Hill (N. J.) Field 
Club, Edward Petrosky. 

1952—At Knollwood (tie), Ernest R. Grauer*; 
Ralph Muranelli*. At Forest Hill, Chris Campa- 


Whalen; at Forest 
at Bayside, 


1932—At Salisbury—John Milkrut. nell. At Bayside, Joseph J. Farrell 
1933—At Salisbury—Jack Hagen. 1953—Knollwood: James B, Lowery; Bayside: 
1934—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. Palmer N. Pigot; Forest Hill: Al Ross. 
1935—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. *Overall winner. 
Chess Winners in 1954 
Source: Hermann Helms, Publisher, American Chess Bulletin 
National Intercollegiate Championship, New ee N. Y.—William Lombardy, New York, 
York, N. Y.—1, Albert Weissman, N-Y.U.; 2, 


Arthur B. Bisguier, Pace College; 3, Hans Berliner, 
George Washington Univ.; 4, Karl Burger, Colum- 
bia; each 545-145. Ties broken by Sonneborn- 
Berger system. 

Hastings International, 
(tie), C. H. O’D. Alexander, 
Bronstein, U.S.S.R., each 612-214. 

Manhattan C©., C. Championship, New York, 
WN. Y.— Arnold S. Denker, Far Rockaway, N. Y., 
845-215. 

Marshall C. C, Championship, New York, N. Y. 
—John W. Collins, Brooklyn, N. Y., 942-215. 

Metropolitan err League, New York, N. Y.— 
Manhattan C..C., 

National Open, Dee ie New Orleans, La. 
—1, Larry Evaius, New York, N. 2 GaN eres Arturito 
Pomar, Madrid, Spain; each 915-214. Ties broken 
by Sonneborn-Berger system. 

National Speed Championship, New Orleans, 
La.—James T. Sherwin, New York, N. Y., 21-2. 

New York State Championship, Binghamton, 
N. ¥.—wWiiliam Lombardy, New York, N. Y., 17-2. 

New York State Speed Championship, Bing- 


Hastings, England— 
England; David 


Y., 8-0. 
N united States Championship, New yo N. Y. 
—Arthur B. Bisguier, New York, Y., 10-3. 

Pan American Championship, Los Angeles, 
Calif. .—Arthur B. Bisguier, New York, N. Y., 
1115-214. 

New Jersey Federation Championship, Orange; 
N. J.—Walter Shipman, New York, N. Y., 645-45. 

Eastern States Championship, West Orange, 
N. J.—Olaf Ulvestad, Seattle, Wash., 645-45. 

National Junior Championship, Long Beach, 
Calif—Ross E. Siemms, Toronto, Ont., 845-112. 

Mexico City International, Mexico—Edward 
Lasker, New York, N. Y., 6-1. 

Saarbrucken International, Saar—Andrej Fud- 
erer, Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 9-2. 

South American Zonal, Mar Del Plata—Oscar 
Panno, Buenos Aires, 1712-34 

U. S. Women’s Open, New ‘Orleans, La.—Mrs, 
Gisela K. Gresser, New York, N. Y., 8-2. 

World Championship, Moscow, U.S.S.R.—(tie), 
Mikhail Botvinnik, Leningrad; ‘Vassily Smysloy, 
Moscow, each 12-12 (Botvinnik tetained cham- 
pionship). 

Hamilton-Russell Trophy, Amsterdam, Neth,— 
U.S.S.R. defeated Czechoslovakia. 


World Chess Champions 


1851-58 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
1858-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 
1862-66 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 


1866-94 William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 
1894-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany 
1921-27 Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 


1927-35 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
1935-37 Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, Neth. 
1937-46 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
1946-47 (Vacant) 

1948-54 Mikhail Botvinnik, U.S.S.R. 


World and American Checker Champions 


Source: American Checker Federation; 


World Champion—Walter Hellman, Gary, Ind. 
American—Marion Tinsley, Columbus, Ohio. 


World Blindfold Cnhampion—Newell W. SE 


Detroit, Mich. 


data to Sept. 1, 1954 


World Go-As-You-Please Champion—Thomas 


evel Brooklyn, N. Y. 


World Two-Move Champion—Marion Tinsley, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Vandalia, Ohio, 
Grand American 


(25-25 on shootoff) 


860 Sporting Events—Trapshooting; Fencing; Softball ges 
860 Sporting Events—Trapshooting; Fencing; Softball Championships —_ 
Trapshooting in 1954 


55th GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP TOURNAMENT 


Aug. 20-28 


essional—Don Flewelling 


-.. 199 x 200 
en—Nick Egan (24-25 on shootoff).... 98x 100] (25-25 on snootoi)..-.... pee 
Pronger Dianne Williamson........... 95x 100 High Over-All pa 
Junior—Charles T. Fisher Men—Arnold Riegger ....... Coe a sale ened 
f2Scon sshootoft) 42. ets sts aha 96x 100 | Women—Iva Pembridge ..............- 946 x 1000 
Professional—Herb Parsons ........... 92x 100 | Junior—Nick Egan ...........-+.+.+-- = Oe | 
Preliminary Handicap Professional—Clifi Doughman . Ree +. x 
Mien—W. ThOrnborrow .......2....0-+46 100 x 100 All Around Champions 280 ee | 
Women—Helen Ryan ...............+-. 96x 100 | Men—Maynard Henry ...........-.--- 3. aoe 
Sunior—John Zehner .............----- 97x 100 | Women—iva Pembridge ............-.- pete 7: 
Professional—Bill Adkins Junior—David Brooks .............-.- 2s ms § 
RR RNOSESEOOUDEL)'s 530 oso 0 « Sica oon ne nieie Wie 96x 100 | Professional—Clift ei pape Seca x 4 
Champion of Champions Hatton 1 hampionship = eon 
Men—Arnold Riegger Men—Maynard Henry ..............-- 9s ae 
(200 x 200 on shootoff)............. 100 x 100 | Women—Iva Pembridge ............... 30 x a08 
Women—iIva Pembridge Junior—David Brooks . Pata Ea ; 
(25-25-25 on shootoff)........-...-. 98x 100 | Professional—Clifi Doughman ......... : 
SJunior—Bill Nelson .................- 100 x 100 @ther Championships ; 
Clay Target Championship Vandalia Poste a Westover.... 98x 100 
Men—Julius Petty (25 on shootoff)..... 200 x 200 Me ere ae Beh eee 90 2.408 
Se ES ees 194x 200 | Women’s Veterans—Mrs. Roy Meadows 95x 100 
Oo ua Se en OE a 195 x 200 | Husband Sate W. F. Oliver.........- 197 x 200 
Professional—Cliff Doughman .......... 199 x 200 Father ‘and=Son- = eee 
Class Championships Sed Moors Sad Baxter Moore, Jr... 392x 400 
——Arnold Riegger rother an er— 
ra 28-95 on ahooter) Treen dime is mate 200 x 200 H. C. Fisher and George Fisher..... 385 x 400 
Class A—Marvin Driver State Team Race—Pennsylvania 
(25-24-25 on shootoff)............... 200 x 200 (George Newmaster, E. A. Ross, 
Class B—Dr. Carl R. Green.... 199 x 200 Walter Penrose, Robert Smith, 
Class C—Arthur E. Sheffield Hi, ‘S. Borst) ..:...2:/ cee ee 984 x 1000 
(25 on shootoff)....... 197 x 200 | Zone Singles Champion—Joe Schreiner 100x 100 
Class D—Fred Needham 197 x 200 | Frances and Ciyde King Trophy— 
Women—tiIva Pembridge . 199 x 200 Iva: Pembridge: 2... 2... 2. nce eee ee 946 x 1000 
Junior—Bill Nelson ................... 199 x 200! Miller Hi-Life Trophy—Harry Garey.. 196x 


45th ANNUAL NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Pelham Manor, N. 
Doubles—M. D. Clark, 


Y¥., May 7-9 


Woodbury, Conn. (won shootoff).... 89x 100) Junior Championship— _ 
ee peep racnard ac ae Jeffrey Munson, Sparkill, N. Y...... 187 x 200 
Shaughnessy, Dedham, BBR wie. 5. Oia x Senior Championship—Elmer EF 
16-yd. Singles—Richard Shaughnessy, : 
Dedham, Mass. (won AH GOTEOR ee 189 x 200 ere: ee pe No Sate eae 85x 100 
Women’s Championship— stanc andicap— 
Mrs. Hilda Oeilby, Rydals Pas. vos5. 80x 100 Nick Egan, Flushing, N. Y. (18 yds.). 96x 100 


National Fencing Champions in 1954 


Source: Amateur Fencers 
Foil—Joseph L. Levis, Boston, Mass., Fencers 
Club of New York. 
Epee—Sewall Shurtz, Los Angeles, Calif., Faulk- 
ner School of Fencing. 
Sabre—George Worth, New York, N.Y., 
Santelli. 


Salle 


Calif., Hollywood A.C. 


League of America 


Women—Mrs. Maxine Mitchell, Los Angeles, 
Foil Team—Salle Santelli, New York, N.Y. 

Epee Team—Fencers Club, New York, N.Y. 
Sabre Team—Salle Santelli, New York, N.Y 


ny ybree-weapon Team—Salle Santelli, New York, 


RANKING FENCERS FOR 1954-55 


Foil—1, Joseph Levis; 2, Albert Axelrod; 3, Dr. 
Daniel Bukantz; 4, Allan Kwartler; 5, James 
Strauch. 

Epee—1, Sewall Shurtz; 2, Alfred Skrobisch; 3, 
Peter Conomikes; 4, Richard Berry; 5, Ken Hoits- 
ma. 


Sol 
Capriles. 


Sabre—1, George Worth; 2, Allan Kwartler; 3 
Gorlin; 4, Norman Armitage; 5, 


Women—1, Maxine Mitchell; 2, Grace Acel; 3, 


Jose de 


Madeline Dalton; 4, Janice Lee Romary; 5, Paula 
Sweeney. 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Chicago, Hl., 
Foil—Bob Goldman, Penn., 23-3. | 
Epee—Henry Kolowrat, Princeton, 23-7. 


Mar. 27 


Sabre—Steve Sobel, Columbia, 24-3. 
Team—(tie), Columbia and New York University 


World Softball 


(Amateur Softbail 
Men 


1934—Ke-Nash-A Club, Kenosha, Wis. 
1935—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, O. 
1936—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 
1937—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
1938—Pohlars, Cincinnati, O. 
1939—Boosters, Covington, Ky. 
1940—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 
1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 
1942—Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 
1943—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1944—-Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1945—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1946—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1947—Zoliner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1948—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1949—Tip Top Tailors, Toronto, Ont. 
1950—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
1951—Dow Chemical A.C., Midland, Mich. 
1952—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1953—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1954—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 


Champions 
Association) 
Women 


1934—Hart Motors, Chicago. 
1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1938—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1939—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1940—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 
1942—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
19483—Jax Brewers,: New Orleans, La. 
1944—Lind and Pomeroy, Portland, Oreg. 
1945—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1947—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1948—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1949—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1950—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1951—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1952—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1953—Fresno Rockettes, Fresno, Calif. 
1954—Fresno Rockettes, Fresno, Calif. 


wee ee a wee ie Se 


Ce ee See 
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Skeet Shooting Champions in 1954 


Annual National Skeet Shooting Association Tournament 
Waterford, Mich., Aug. 30-Sept. 5 


High Over-All 
Open—Col. Salvador T. Roig, 


PIANO OURM Fee hon scp eee tons seh ice 535 x 550 
Ladies—Mrs, Leon Mandel, Chicago, Ill. 522 x 550 
Seniors—Ed Docherty, Holyoke, Mass... 513 x 550 
Sub-Seniors—J. Wake Hunt, 

North Hollywood, Calif............... 509 x 550 
Juniors—George H, Hodges, Jr., 

Jacksonville, Fla, 00.2.2... .5.6s00s 524x 550 
Industry—George F. Heaney, 

BNCIANa POS; INES wi, eck cane site 526 x 550 

Other Championships 
All Gauge n—Howard F. Confer, 

Detroit, e. _ LS ae te ae ren 249 x 250 
All Gauge Oivilian—Howard Fe Confer, 

PEON ier NACEY is ree -y, «fo 3s ahs. Sie ape Bere 249 x 250 
All Gauge Military—T/Sgt. Glen W. 

VanBuren, Carswell AFB............ 248 x 250 
Lady Champion—Mrs. Leon Mandel, 

(ESSE 2s OR oo le ee ee en eer 247 x 250 
Veteran—S. H. Gripp, Houston, Texas.. 236 x 250 
Senior—Joseph N. George, 

ROUGE LEVINOS = WEDS mee ins earl tye ee» vite 242 x 250 
Sub-Senior—Paul Balise, 

Longmeadow, Mass. ............0.00. 246 x 250 
Junior—Charles Prentiss, Jr., 

ERRINPETIS SORE ORAS ot de ec v ince oo ecto cpausoieyert 245 x 250 
College—Benjamin Dilorio, Jr., 

pUuCa N.-y. (Wesleyan) .:...°.....% 245 x 250 
Industry—Fred Missildine, 

(S(E TMNT) C8 oe BAR Ceres a ere ae ee 248 x 250 
Husband and Wife—Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 

O’Brien, Montreal, Que............... 417 x 500 
Parent and —C. A. McDowell, Sr. 

and Jr., Shreveport, La.............. 487 x 500 
Two-man Team—T. H. Mettler, Bakers- 

field, Calif., and Alex H. Kerr, Bev- 3 

Ry PIS Clit G5 5 casi eters sale 494x 500 
Five-man Team—Michigan Wreckers 

(Hamp Curry, W. G. Tomlinson, 

Howard Confer, John Jenkins, 

i. NETL aa I ie ee areas 1221 x 1250 
Military Five-man Team—NAS, Jack- 

Epon pie: Fla. (K. L. Pendergras, 

Ww. Arthur, Titus Harris, Jr., 

Joe aernee WS So Brith). 3. cae siae 1221 x 1250 
Eastern Open—W. G. Tomlinson, 

SCIELO 3 Jo ~ sihje c eafoye, 0 > cal lane!s 100 x 100 
Western ‘Open—Andy Laird, 

PRUECOMON CAN Se vig aa eerclc vi sinec oh aes 100 x 100 


Contract Bridge Championships in 1953-54 


Source: American Contract Bridge League 


Natienal Open Individual—Mrs. M. R. Mc- 
Cracken, Albuquerque, N. M, 
Pairs—Mr. and Mrs. 


Master Mixed Paul H. 
Hodge, Abilene, Texas. 
National Women’s Teams—Mrs. I. E. Schwarz, 


Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Jeff Glick, Miami, Fla.; 
Mrs. Harold Feldstein and Mrs. ‘Leonard’ Gold- 
stein, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Men’s Teams—Ben Fain, John Gerber 
and Herold Rockaway, Houston, Texas; George 
Heath, Dallas, Texas; Paul H. Hodge, Abilene, 


Texas. 
National Open Pairs—Byron Greenberg, Tulsa, 
Okla., and Harold Rockaway, Houston, Texas. 
National Non-Master Pairs—Roger Sarfaty and 
Steve Greenberg, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Life Master ndividual—Edward Burns, Miami 
Beach, Fla 
Senior ‘Master Individual—Donald Rutstein, 


Chicago, Ill. 

Vanderbilt Cup Team—Dr. Kalman Apfel, Fran- 
cis P. Begley, Ned Drucker, Sidney Mandall and 
Milton Moss, all New York, N.Y. 

d Team—Charles H. Goren and 


National Mixe 
Mrs. Margaret 


Sidney Silodor, Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Chicago, 6b Eee SS oi ye Ms Seta 100 
Ladies Twenty Gauge— 

Mrs. Leon Mandel, Chicago, Ill.. 100 x 100 
Twenty Gauge Senior—Andy Clausen, 

Berkeley; Calif: jh. be ee 96x 100 
Twenty Gauge Sub-Senior—Paul Baker, 

Bakerstield, (Calif. os \\a-c-a. =. eres 97x 100 
Twenty Gauge atest fee et A: 

Hodges, Jr., Jacksonville, Fla. ....... 100 x 100 
Twenty Gauge Industry—J. v. Biot, Jr., 

Newport: Beach; ‘Calif.: \.2.72u. 0. wat 100 x 100 
Twenty Gauge Two-Man Team— 

Mickey Michaelis and George A. 

Morin, Strategic Air Command ...... 199 x 200 
Champion of Champions—Col. Salvador ri 

T. Roig, San “Juan, FoR eee eee 100 x 100 
Small Gauge Champion—Col. Salvador 

T.. Rolg, San Juan, PR: . fae 100 x 100 
Ladies Small Gauge—Mrs. Ethel Balch, 

‘Tulsa, Okla... 425;,':55.e527 1 eae 94x 100 
Small Gauge Senior—Cari B. Stutzman, 

Peoria, : Th. @ See oe eee 95 x 100 
Small Gauge Sub-Senior—E. L. Mabie, 

Evanston, Tl. 04:.5 5.25... cee eee 94x 100 
Small Gauge Junior—Edward Harris, 

Galveston, >' Texas. .°.. sin Moose 97x 100 
Small Gauge Industry—Fred Missildine, 

Sea Island; Ga. -... Gi J220. 2 ees 97x 100 
Small Gauge Eo Man Bema Di 

Iorio, Jr., Utica, N ae and Carl Hel- 

ton, Niagara Falls, Zine ee seen aoe 197 x 200 
Junior Lady Champion 

Gail Williamson, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 86x 100 
Sub- -Junior—Nicky Mallas, 

Pacoima, « Calitiy (esie<+ teehee 96x 100 
Sub-Small Gauge—Lewis Gordon, 

TOXArRania, ATE. c uc . hs dene eee eee 95x 100 
Ladies Sub-Small Gauge— 

Mrs. Leon Mandel, Chicago, Ill..... 86x 100 
Sub-Small Senior—Ed Docherty, 

Holyoke... Mass.> 7.07. .csiicew seksi 85 x 100 
Sub-Small Aubetonion D. Williams, 

Washington, D> Cir steven eet 88x 100 
Sub-Small Junior—Jay Swardenski, 

Peoria; Do) oti foes caret ae ee 88 x 100 
Sub-Small Industry—Wilbur Cox, 

Wilmington,.“Del.- “2. nae nee 88x 100 
Sub-Small Two-Man—Lewis Gordon, 

Texarkana, Ark., and Russell Marks, 

El Dorado, Ars 5-0, sie gohe, eee 188 x 200 
National Guns Handles (ec. Pezas, 

New: York; Ni. Wii .iiceoicts ne eaten 98x 100 
Wagar, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Helen Sobel, New 
York, We 


Master Knockout Team—William A. Rosen and 
Milton Ellenby, Chicago, Ill.; Clifford Bishop, De- 
troit, Mich.; Lew Mathe, Los’ Angeles, Calif.; John 
Moran, Houston, Texas. 

Life Master Pairs—David C. Carter, St. Louis, 
Mo., and John Hubbell, Kansas City,” Mo. 
Master Pairs—Armand Fahrer and Richard B. 
Troxel, Dayton, Ohio. 

National Men’s Pairs—Eric R. Murray, Hamil- 
eee and Douglas Drury, Toronto, Ont. 

Se Women’s Pairs—Mrs. Margaret Al- 
ar Hampton, Va., and Mrs. Sally Neely, War- 
wic 


Va. 

National Non-Master Team—Mrs. Don Currie, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Kent Boyle, Chevy Chase, Md.; 
Thomas Burris, Raleigh, N. C.; Louis Sopkin, 
Gary, Ind.—tied with Edward C. Worden, Jr., 
Claymore, Md.; Ralph C. Shreyer, R. G, Clark- 
son and A. G. Sparks, all Wilmington, Del. 

World Team—Douglas Steen and Lew Mathe, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Don Oakie, San Francisco, 
Calif.; William A. Rosen and_ Milton Ellenby, 
Chicago, Ill.; Clifford Bishop, Detroit, Mich. 


National Marbles Tournament Winners 


The National Marbles Tournament is held annually, with contestants sponsored by daily newspapers. 
Winners since 1937 and their ages: 


1937—Bill Kloss, 13, Canton, aes 
1938—Frank Santo, 13, Throop, P 
1939—Harry DeBoard, 14, Londenberg: Pa. 
1940—James Music, 13, Bast Point, Ky. 
1941—Gerald Robinson, 14. Scranton, eo 
1942—Charles Mott, 14, Huntington. 
1943—Richard Ryabik, "Pittsburgh, ba 
1944, 1945, 1946, no tournament, 
1947_-Benjamin Sklar. 12. Pittsburgh. Pa 
1948—Herbert Turman, os Beloit, Wis.; 
Smedley, 13, Philadelphia, P. 
1949—George Wentz, 13, Bintinaton, W. Va.; 


; Va. 


Jean 


Emma Miller, 11, Canton 0. 
1950—Robert Retzlaff, Bene reee, 
Kay Allen. 13. Greenshoro. 
1951—Shirley ‘‘Windy”’ ‘Allen “14, Beckley (W. 
Va.) Post-Herald; Ida Jean Hopkins, 13, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Press. 
1952—Russell Gwaltney, 14, Salem (Va.) Recrea- 
he Dept.; Dorothy Hobbs, 13, Augusta (Ga.) Her- 


1953—Jerry Roy, 13, Huntington (W.Va.) ae 
Dispatch; Arlene Riddett, 14, Yonkers (N.Y.) K 
wanis Club. 


», Ohi 
ie Ala.; 


Sporting Events—Hockey Champions 
Hockey Champions of 1953-54 


ANNUAL NHL ALL STAR GAME r 
sinigtlae ar ake abe TEAGE GA Pts. Montreal, Oct. 3, 1953—All Stars 3, Montreal 1. 


Detroit..... 70-37. 19) 34 to. 132 AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE 
GP WE GF GA Pts. 


Montreal... 70 35 24 1 195 141 81 P T ra i 
Toronto CO" (BR ~ Bai Ady IBD ESE: 5 OF | Buttalor cates 70 39 7, 283 217° 85 
: Boston..... ‘O.- “B29 25) 1p 17, 18S as Hershey........ 70 37 29 4 4 243 78 
New York.. 70 29 31 10 183 332 91 | Cleveland... -- 70 38 32~ 0 269 227 76 
Chicago. (he 7 1383 24 zatteraes Bowes 2} 70 34 31 : at se 73 
Leading Scorers ovidence...... 
: x P es si cee Syracuse.......- 10 24 32-4 215 -3i7 96s 
i Gordie Howe, Detroit. . 70 833 Leading Scorers 
Maurice Richard, Mont. 70 37 30 67 112 ‘sc oh Pere 
Ted Lindsay, Detroit... 70 26 36 62 110|@ guilivan, Hershey... 69 89 119 54 
Bernie Geoffrion, Mont. 54°29 «25 «54-87 | F “Gordon, Cleveland... 70 31 71 102 20 
t 70. 15 37 52 851! ton Marshall, Buffalo.. 70 39 57 96 8 
62 16 33 49 18 | Gaye Stewart, Buffalo. 70 42 53 95 38 
--- 69 15 33 48 418} adie Olson, Cleveland. 70 40 54 94 50 
Ed Sandford, Boston... 70 16 31 47 (42|\7 Perguson? Hershey.. 70 45 42 87 34 
Fleming Mackell, Bos.. 67 15 32 47 60 Danny Lewicki, Pitts. . 60. 36 45 gi 9 
Ken Mosdell, Montreal. 67 22 24 46 64 Arnie Kullman, Hershey 69 40 41 21 As 
Paul Ronty, ‘New aks 70 13 33 46 18 | Dune Fisher, Hershey. 69 41 39 80 24 
Don Raleigh, INE. Gree a 70 15 30 45 16 | Ra Slowinski, Bunale- 67 38 41 79 
Wally Hergesheimer, Calder Cup Championship oF cha ea 
BMiokettoronta OF TL 38 4B 6g] zarom 
To oan, Toronto. 
Larry Wilson, Chicago. 66 9 33. 42 22 WESTERN HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Bill Gadsby, Chicago.. 70: 12 429 *41 108 GP W L T GF GAR 
Johnny Peirson, Boston 68 21 19 40 £55] Vaneouver...... 70 39 24 7 ~218 174 85 
Dave Creighton, Boston 69 20 20 40 27/|Calgary........ 70 38 25 7 266 206 
Camille Henry, N. Y.. - 66 24 15 39 10 | SasKatoon...... 70 32 29 °9 226.2823 
Sid Smith, Toronto. 70 22 16 38 £.28| Edmonton...... 70 29 30 11 246 260 69 
Ted Kennedy, Toronto. 67 15 23 38 78 bos ook Bases a eu 3 a oe es, 65 
m: 
STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS Seattle... . 22 41 7 209 248 51 
(Best 4 out of 7 games) Leading Scorers 
Series ‘‘A” GP G A Pts. Pen. 
Detroit defeated Toronto, 4 games to 1. Guyle Fielder, Seattle. .... 68 24 88 
Mar. 23, Detroit—Detroit 5, Toronto 0. Wayne Brown, Seattle..._. 70 49 32 81 24 
Mar, 25, Detroit—Detroit #, Toronto 3. Eddie Dorohoy, Victoria... 70 26 53 79 46 
Mar. 27, Toronto—Detroit 3, Toronto 1. Alex Kaleta, Saskatoon.... 70 19 53 72 52 
Mar. 30, Toronto—Detroit 2, Toronto 1. Jack McLeod, Saskatoon.. 69 33 38 71 46 
Apr. 1, Detroit—Detroit 4, Toronto 3. Pat Lundy, Calgary...... 66 29 42 71 18 
Series ‘‘B’’ Ray Manson, Saskatoon... 70 28 42 70 22 
Montreal defeated Boston, 4 games to 0. Gordie Fashaway, New 
Mar, 23, Montreal—Montreal 2, Boston 0. Westminster. .......... 70 43 26 69 35 
Mar. 25, Montreal—Montreal 8, Boston 1, Bobby Love, New West- 
Mar. 28, Boston—Montreal 4, Boston 3. MINGHR: is Voss eee 70 23 46 69 22 
Mar. 30, Boston—Montreal 2) Boston 0. Larry Popein, Vancouver... 70 34 32 66 22 
Series ‘‘C’’ (Final) President’s Cup Playoff—Calgary Stampeders. 
Detroit defeated Montreal, 4 games to 3. EBEC HOCKEY LEAGUE. 
‘Apr. 4, Detroit—Detroit 3, Montreal 1. QUEBER HOCKEY TEAGtt ee 
Apr. 6, Detroit—Detroit 1, Montreal 3. Chicoutimt..... 72 40 25 7 261 197 987 
Apr. 8, Montreal—Detroit 5, Montreal 2. Montreal....... 2 40 25 7 257. 203 87 
Apr. 10, Montreal—Detroit 2) Montreal 0. Ottawa.. 72 34 32 6 223 212 74 
Apr. 11, Detroit—Detroit 0, Montreal 1. Quebec... .. 72 30 34 8 216 212 68 
Apr. 13, Montreal—Detroit 1, Montreal, 4. Sherbrooke. . 72 30 36 6 2293 Datta 
Apr, 16, Detroit—Detroit 2, Montreal 1: Valleyfield. . 72 31.38 3 207 259 65 
Individual Scoring Records Springfield...... 72 25 40 7 222 289 57 
Stanley up Playoffs Leading Scorers 
P G A Pts. Pen. ji a GP G A Pts. Pen 
Dickie Moore, Montreal 11 5 8 1 Howie Riopelle, Ottawa... 72 31 60 91 
Bernie Geoffrion, pao 11 6 5 ll 18 | Skip Burchell, Montreal... 66 31 59 90 34 
Jean Beliveau, Mont. . 10 2 8 10 4 | A. Corriveau, Valleyfield 69 37 51 88 8 
Gordie Howe, Detroit. . 12 4 5 9 31 | Leo Gravelle, Ottawa. 68 45 41 86 6 
Alex Delvecchio,Detroit 12 2 ZA 9 7 | Ray Powell, Quebec... |: 68 22 55 77° 10 
Ted Lindsay, Detroit... 12 4 4 8 14 | Jimmy Moore, Chicoutimi. 71 28 47 75. 79 
Red Kelly, Detroit..... 12 5 1 6 4 | Dusty Blair, Ottawa...... “1 28 4357) 0 
Metro Prystai, Detroit. 12 2 3 5 0 | Eddie Litzenberger, Mont: 67 31 39 70 44 
Pere ronoxcet, Det. i 5 3 5 2 Playoff winner—Quebec. 
Mloyd Curry, Montreal. 
Tony Leswick, Detroit. 12 3 1 4 418 INTERR AT IONS OR eee 
Marty Pavelich, Detroit 12 2 2 4 4 | Cincinnati 64 47 15 2 325 153 a 
Hari Reibel, Detroit... 9 1 38 4 O|yftarion - 64-40 2h. G6. eR MOTE 
Paul Masnick, Montreal 10 0 4 4 4) Johnstown . 64 35 27 3° 254 gon ue 
NHL ALL-STAR TEAM 1953-54 eee oi < ee 33 26 5 221 157 71 
Fire LOY...) caws - 64 31 32 1 241 258 63 
t team Position i Second team Kort Wayne. ae 64 29 30 5 203 220 63 
Harry Lumley, | Goal Terry Sawchuk, rand Rapids... 5 74 6 
AC ONGTIEG i el Louisville,.,.... 64 18 42 4 202 331 40 
Leonard Kelly, Defense Tim Horton, Milwaukee...... 64 13 48 3 #4187 343 20 
Detroit Toronto Leading Scorers 
Doug Harvey, Defense Bill Gadsby, GP G A Pts. Pen. 
Montreal Chicago Don Hall, Johnstown..... 63 43 66 109 46 
Ken Mosdell, Center Ted Kennedy, Dick Pontarolla, Toledo... 64 50 56 106 39 
Montreal Toronto Ken Schultz, Marion...... 60 48 53 101 56 
Gordie Howe, Right Wing | Maurice Richard, George Edwards, Troy. 64 36 60 96 32 
Detroit Montreal Gordon Vejprava, Marion. 64 58 33 91 20 
Ted Lindsay, Left Wing |Ed Sandford, arue Schmautz, Johnstown 63 38 52 90 61 
Detroit Boston os ney a eens: eae = F 3b 54 §9 45. 
NHL TROPHY AWARDS illy Goold, Cincinnati... . 8 60 88 47 
prone valuable player (Hart Trophy)—Al Rollins, Ken Biggs, Cincinnati... . 6226 60 86 65 
icago. WORLD HOCKEY CHAMPIONSHIP 
peeding scorer (Ross Trophy)—Gordie Howe, Stockholm, Sweden, Feb. 27 Mar. 7 
4 etr: Ww L T GF GA Pts. 
Eeeemanstip (Lady Byng Trophy)—Leonard 8.8. 6 0 1 37 10 13 
op teekic (Calder Trophy)—Camille Henry, New 8 i ? 38 i it 
4 3 O° 41 oP 8 
Leading goal tender (Vezina Trophy)— 
Lumley, Toronto, ephy)— Barry A i : Ap ee 5 
Leading defenseman (Norris Trophy)—Leonard 1 6 t)) 43 3 
Kelly, Detroit, 0 5 2 15 34 2 


PP. as, “ae 


eile ae ee Pere ew 
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Stanley Cup Hockey Champions Since 1925 


1925—Victoria Cougars 
1926—Montreal M 


aroons 
1927—Ottawa Senators 


1928—New York 


diens 
1931—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1932—Toronto Maple 


Leafs 
1933—New York 
Rangers 


1984—Chicago Black- 
haw. 
1935—Montreal 
Maroons 
1936—Detroit Red 
gs 
picee tae ee Red 
1988—Chicago Black- 
1939—Boston Bruins 
se New ro ore 


gers 
1941—Bostow Bruins 


a Maple 
‘Ss 
1943—Detroit Red 
1944—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1945—Toronto Maple 
eais 
1946—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1947—Toronto Maple 
eais 
1948—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 


1949—Toronto Maple 
Ss 
1950—Detroit Red 
gs 
1951—Toronto Maple 
Leafs 
1952—Detroit Red 
2s 
1953—Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 
1954—Detroit Red 
Wings 


Racquets; Squash Racquets; Court Text 
National Racquets Champions 


1917-1922 C. C. Pell 
1923 


G. 
1927-1928 C..e. 
1929 H. D. 
1930 S. G. 
1931-1933 C, 
1934 E. M. Edwards 
1935 H. D. 

1936 E. M. 

1937-1939 Robert 
Grant TI 

1940 W. Ingersoll 


1941 Robert Grant III 
1942-1945 (Not 

played) 

1946 es Grant III 
1947 J. Leonard 
1948 Robert Grant III 
1949 Robert Grant III 
1950 Robert Grant III 
1951 Robert Grant III 
1952 Stanley W. Pear- 

son, Jr. 

1953 Robert Grant III 
1954 Geoffrey Atkins 


Tuxedo Gold Racquet Winners 


1913-H. F. McCormick 
“de Cc. C. Pell 
eee at 


1937-1939 Robert 
Grant III 


1940 J. R. Leonard 
1942-1945 (Not played) 
sag Ct tale Robert Grant 


1948 J. R. Leonard 

1949 Robert Grant III 
1950 Robert Grant III 
1951 R. A. A. Holt 

1952 Stanley W. Pear- 

son, Jr. 

1953 Geoffrey Atkins 
1954 Geoffrey Atkins 


National Doubles Champions 


. Pell and S. 


co, 
1928 J. sie F. Simpson ae C. N. Bruce (England) 


Pell and 8S. 


1930 Lord Aberdare and, “pr. W. 


Peil and 8. 


1932 S. Ww. Pearson cae Ww. C. 
1933 W. P. Dixon and H. N. 


G. Mortimer 


. Mortimer 
Hi. Leatham 


1934 J. W. Brooks and H. D. Sheldon 


1935-1936 J. R. Leonard and M. C. 
Grant III and C. C. Pell, 


1936-1941 R. 
1942-1945 (Not played) 


1946 Robert Grant III and C. C. 


eee 


Pell, Jr. 


1947 R. A. Holt and A. R. Taylor (England) 


1948 J. R. Leonard and M. 


rg ee 


1949 Robert Grant es and & Pe Jr. 


1950 a be Grant III 
1951 R. A. 


and G. 
Holt and Kenneth Wagg 


C. Pell, Jr. _ 


1952 Renneth Wagg and John Rolland. 
1953 David Milford and John Thompson 
1954 Geoffrey Atkins and William Prince 


National Squash Racquets Champions 


pee 1908 J. A. Miskey 
1909 W. L. Freeland 
1910 John A. Miskey 
1911.F. S. White 
1912 C. Hutchins 
1913 M. L. Newhall 
1914 C. Hutchins 
1915-1917 S. W. Pearson 
1918-1919 (Not played) 
1920 Charles C. Peabody 
1921-1923 S. W. Pearson 
1924 Gerald i csien 
1925-1926 Ws P. Dixon 
ee Myles P, Baker 

8 H. N. Rawlins, Jr, 
1939 J. Lawrence Pool 
1930 H. N. Rawlins, Jr. 


8th Annual 
Tournament, 
Salaun, Boston, Mass. 


ship, Boston, Mass., 
Darby, Pa. 


ship, Boston, Mass., 
aa ste Pa., 
York, N. 


1931 J. Lawrence Pool 
1932-1933 Beekman Pool 
1934 Neil J. Sullivan 
1935 Donald Strachan 
1936-1938-G. G. Glidden 
1939 Donald Strachan 
1940 A. we Patterson 
1941-1942 w. 
1943-1945 Gioe played) 
1946-1947 _C. W. Brinton 
1948 S. Pearson, Jr. 
1949 Hunter H. Lott, Jr. 
1950 Edward Hahn 

1951 Edward Hahn 

1952 Harry Conlon 

1953 Ernest Howard 
1954 Diehl Mateer, Jr. 


Other Racquets Events in 1954 


Harry Cowles Squash Racquets 
New York, 


N. Y., Jan. 24—Henri 


Women’s National Squash Racquets Champion~ 
Feb. 26—Lois Dilks, 


National Squash Racquets Doubles Champion- 
Mar. 14—Diehl Mateer, Jr., 
and Richard Squires, 


Upper 


New 


nchionsl ‘Squash Tennis Championship, New 


York, N. Y., Mar. 


24—-H. Robert Reeve, Jr. 


National Amateur Court Tennis Championships 


—Singles, Philadelphia, 


Martin, Glen Head, L. 
20—Alastair B. Martin and Frank 


N. Y., Mar. 
Shields. 


Pa., Mar. 6—Alastair B. 
I. Doubles, New York, 


ETCHEBASTER, COURT TENNIS CHAMPION, RETIRES UNDEFEATED 


Pierre Etchebaster, world Open champion of court tennis, ended one of the longest reigns in sports 
when he announced his retirement at the age of 60, Feb. 12, 1954. He had never been beaten on level 
terms since he won the world championship from G. F. Covey of England in May, 1928. 


Water Skiing in 1954 


NATIONAL WATER SKI TOURNAMENT 


Laconia, N. 


H., Aug. 13-15 


Class Winner Tricks |Jump |Slalom|Tot. pts. 
PUPGID Ks eel tyte fs %e\ <1 Butch Rosenberg, race Gardens, Pla... .45..; 400 500 320 1220 
Dick Binette, The Weirs, N. H...........,...... 320 400 400 1120 
Warren Witherell, The Weirs, IN: liciol rate Prat ages 256 256 500 1012 
Women..........- Willa MeGuire, Cypress Gardens, Fla........... 500 205 500 1205 
Leah R. Atkins, Birmingham, Ala.............. 400 164 400 964 
Evelyn Wolford, Massapequa, N. Y............. 164 400 320 884 
Veterans......... Jack Andresen, Greenwood Lake, N. ¥.......... 500 205 500 1205 
William Goodhue, The: Weirs, N.. Hots... os. 381% 500 400 938 32 
Ear! Hollowel, New Orleans, La................ 400 320 166 24 886 25 
Junior Boys.....- Charles Emry, Cypress Gardens, Fla............ 84 500 500 1084 
Buster MacCalla, Cypress Gardens, Fla,........ 205 400 400 1005 
Gene Marotti, Cypress Gardens, Fla............ 500 320 43 863 
Junior Girls....... Connie Der, Cypress Gardens, Fla.............. 400 500 500 1400 
Sally Morris, McQueeney, OAS renee Sati ars: 500 400 256 1156 
yn Roper, Fort Worth, Texas........... 4) kas 320 131 320 771 
Mixed Doubles....|Bruce Parker, Amityville, NAVs; aia: Evelyn Wol- : 
PONG OWTARSADEGUE IN Mi Sle fs che woke cy wae «| |e So Tall nl] oteamiaotan a WMatatipvecoua First 
Stew. MacDonald, Tampa, Fla., and Willie Wil- 
Hiams, Holland, 1,5: be) tly an ee oe geen a CMR NurUrseei aso Easy rte jolP asus aj oehe 2nd 


World Jumping Record—106 feet—Warren Witherell, The Weirs, N. H. 
Long Distance Record—245 miles—Lyle Lee and Jim Upton, Galatia, ll, (Downstream on Ohio River 
in 12 hours 45 minutes, July 4, 1953.) 


a aa, te Ss) 


The leading American’ colleges (except 
Yale and Harvard) have sent eig crews to 
compete over the four-mile course on the 


River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., since 1895. Columbia 
won that year, defeating Cornell and Pennsylvania 
in that order. In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, 
Pennsylvania and Columbia. 

In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia and Pennsyl- 
vania on July 2, after defeating Yale and Harvard 
at New London on June 25. The following year, 
1898, the three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was 
used, Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin 
and Columbia. In 1899 the crews returned to 
Poughkeepsie. Pennsylvania won that year, and 
subsequent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- 
cuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 
1908, Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
Cornell; 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; 1914, Co- 
lumbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 

Racing was dropped during World War I years 
and was resumed by four crews over a two-mile 
eourse on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y., on June 19, 
1920, when Syracuse won in 11 m. 235 sec. The 
colleges again returned to Poughkeepsie in 1921 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing — : 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association Records 


and for four years rowed over a three-mile course, 
but resumed the four-mile course in 1925. 


: over & we 
ce a ‘Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 1916, 
winners > 


being: 1896, Cornell; 1897, Cornell; 1898 
toga), Cornell; 1899, Cornell; 1900, Wiscon- 
sin; 1901, Pennsylvania; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cor- 


Cornell; 1911, Columbia; 1912, ; 1913, 
Cornell; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916, Cor- 
nell. They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell 
winning, and returned with the varsities to the 
Hudson in 1921 when Cornell won. 

The Junior varsities first rowed at Poughkeepsie 
on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 
1915 Cornell won and in 1916 Syracuse. The race 
was rowed on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell win- 
ning. In 1926 the course was lengthened to three 
miles. 

The regatta was suspended 1942-1946 and was 
resumed in 1947 over the three-mile course. 


In 1950 and 1951 the regatta was held in Mari- . 


etta, Ohio, and on Onondaga Lake, Syracuse, 
N. Y., in 1952, 1953 and 1954. 


UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS (Course four miles) 


Year Winner Fourth Fifth 
1923...,|Washington (a).... Syracuse..... .|Cornell 
1924....|/Washington (a).... 202. NB eG eee Syracuse 
BOM Gc NOVY =. lelaisis oie 6 0etere 224.8 PORWR ooca5 5 <> Cornell 
1926....)/Washington........ :28. vy Penn... 08 .-.-|Columbia 
1927... .|Columbia.......... 20:57.0 |Washington....|California..... NAVs cigs ete Cornell 
1928... (os Cy ai ean 18:35.8 |Columbia...... Washington....|/Cornell........ 
1929....|Columbia......... 22:58.0 |Washington....|Penn.......... NAVY). steeds 
BOAOe ce }OOINEN: oi... ae 21:42.0 |Syracuse...... bY, Wy thy eR EE es Califormia..... Columbia 
EET NEV Y,-  wisivis esos 60.0 18:54.2 |Cornell........ Washington... .|California..... Syracuse 
1932... TEOPNIR cere ays, t'e6 19:55.0 |Cornell........ Washington....|Navy......... Syracuse 
1933 (Not held) . 

1934... .|California.........| 19:44.0 |Washington....)Navy......... Cornell........ ‘Penn. 
1935... ../California........ 18:52.0 |Cornell,....... Washington..../Navy......... Syracuse 
1936,...|Washington....... 209.6 |Calfornia..... INAV Ys sccniaanies Columbia...... Corn 
1937....|Washington........ NBVS i. 8is0 (soins! CORNER remiig a Syracuse...... California 
EE arse [INAV a as als sie cals 'e's California. ....|/Washington....|/Columbia, .| Wisconsin 
1939. .../California. .. Washington..../Navy........ . | Gornell. .5 oc. 5 Syracuse 
1940....]Washington. . Comelaasdae ss 

941... .|Washington. . California. 

1942-1946 (Not held) 

947... 13:59.2 

1948... 14:06.4 

1949, . 14:42.6 
1950.. 8:07.5 |California. ....|Wisconst Bly i 
1951 . 7:50.5 |Washington....|Princeton. Penn. 
1952. 15:08.1 |Princeton...... Cornell California 
1953 15:29.6 |Cornell........|/Washington.... Columbia 
1954 16:04.4 (Cornell... . .|Washington.... California, 


Other 1954 placings: 6, Columbia; 7, Penn; 8, Boston Univ.; 9, Princeton; 10, M.I.T.; 11, Syracuse. 
Course record for four miles—18:12.6 (California in 1939). 


(a) Race at 3 miles. (b) Race at 2 miles. 
FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) JUNIOR EIGHTS (Three miles) 
Winner Time Second Winner Time | Second 
PHRIOLDENL irtelvie axs.d ove 9:27.8 |Washington...... Syracuse (b)..... 9:50.0 |Cornell 
Bye (OTIS Pcie so. Ol) LOsaarG CORDS, ene. er OWN) (1D) soar sreveeeras 236, 
.|Syracuse. . 759.0 : 36:0 Ce 
.|Columbia 11:28.6 
Navy.. 9:45.0 
Navy 9:42.0 
. .|Syracuse. . 10:23.6 
. |Syracuse. . 11:18,2 
Washington. 9:49.8 
1932... .|Syracuse 10:59.0 
ioe a 
34.....Washington...... 10:50.0 |Syracuse. . ..)Syracuse... : 
1935... .|Washington...... 10:29.0 eaitornia, i Washington: 14.588 Navy 
. .|Washington...... 10:19.6 |California. . | Washington. 14:42.2 |Navy 
e Washington ent A 9:15.4 |California. . Washington 13:44.0 |Na 
.|California....... 9:30.4 |Washington...... Washington 13:49.2 |California 
.-|Washington...... 9:31.0 |Columbia........ Syracuse..... 3:46.6 |Washington 
-jGornelly...... 2... 10:55.2 |Princeton........ Washington...... 18:07.2 |Navy 
ewe aids Bitte srakexe 9:57.7 |Wisconsin....... California. ...... 340.4 |Washington 
] (Not held) 
Washington...... 9:30.3 |Syracuse California 14:30.4 
F 330. 3 +4 ara deele | CORUPOPML Aner s ater at 230. a 
ma Washington aad as 9:46.9 |Navy..... +eoeee|Washington......| 14:28.6 Galtornia 
: ene ington tenis - 2:40.2 |Cornell...,......|/Washington. ..... 16:00.0 |Navy 
: Weshington.. ....] 2213.2 |Princeton........ Meee by (b)...] 8:10.4 |California 
; ee hington .... ips M ay > int Reeve .-|California (b)....| 8:05.12 | Washington 
SUNT, Fire do aranetacs 716. OFNGID vec Miao BUA en eee ; 
: Washington Bann 10:55.4 |Cornell.......... Washington avoriaaite lego Neon 
Orne 2 ee. ak, 10:18.5 |Washington......:Cornell.......... , 16:20.6 | Navy 


(b) Race at 2 miles. 
Other 1954 placings—Fresh: 


bia; 9, M.I.T. Junior Varsity: 3, California: 
8, Pern. _ 


men: 3, Navy; 4, Princeton; 5, Syracuse; 6, Wisconsin; 7, Penn; 8 


BY 


Colum- 
4, Washington; 5, Syracuse; 6. Columbia; 7, Princeton; 


ee ee ee ee ee et ag OS a ee so 


_ 
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Yale-Harvard Rowing 


az The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in | two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, 
1852. The original race, the first intercollegiate | Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time 
event, was an 8-oared race with coxswain rowed | 10 m. 58 sec. From 1852 to 1923 inclusive Yale 
op over a two-mile course at Center Harbor, Lake | won 30 races and Harvard 30. The records of the 
Winnepesaukee. From 1859 through 1875 coxswains | Crews since 1923 are given herewith; previous 
» Were dispensed with and the 6-oared boats were | records for the varsity, freshmen and junior varsity 
steered by a rudder controlled by the bow oar, in} crews will be found in The World Almanac 
fe races at various sites. The two colleges returned | for 1936 on page 817. 
to eight oars with cox for their first four-mile Yale-Harvard freshmen eights began their con- 
Yace, June 30, 1876, on the Connecticut River at | tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winning. 
' Springfield, Mass., Yale winning in 22 m. 2 sec. | The 1902 race was a dead heat. The course has been 
» The course was changed to the Thames River at | two miles except 1915 and as noted below. From 
New London, Conn., in 1878. 1899 to 1923 inclusive the record was: Freshmen 
The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918 a | —Harvard 13, Yale 9. 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four miles) 


Time Time - 
Date Won by > Date Won by 
Winner | Loser ; Winner | Loser 
Wt ne. Ear iNtw's's0 she, 2 22:10.0 | 22:35.0 || 1938...... Harvard... feomate 20:20.0 | 20:23.8 
$024... .... RYDE So Sti eleapers ans 21:58.6 | 22:11.4 O30 oo. oe ALVATC:.. cia ewusie 20:48, 
i? ae OIG erst oicie sparen x als 20:26.0 | 20:32.4 || 1940...... Harvard. sous sveutes 21:38.0 | 22:09.0 
Pe PANG Sa fovs oth oko «..| 20:14.4 | 20:21.6 |) 1941...... Harvard.......... 20:40.0 | 20:53.4 
UCR ieee Harvard. .3...0<0: 22:35.2 | 22:39.0 ||1942...... Harvard (2 miles)..| 10:09.6 | 10:40.0 
COE iin wre REO oe eee ee 20:21.6 0:56. 1943-1945 (Not held 
1929... PE RICH tas vies arclera 21:20.9 | 21:39.0 ||1946...... Harvard(1%miles).| 9:18.0 9:36. 
Bet Solo [Se ee 20:09.4 | 20:30.6 ||1947......|/Harvard..........| 20:40.0 | 20:46.0 
VOST 5c ar vard 2)./s../...j0: «'. 22:21.0 | 22:30.0 || 1948...... Harvard.......... 19:21.4 | 19:23.0 
Ut: eee PIATVAUG 5/5 Soi 0ie'e « 21:29. 21:42.0 || 1949...... Pale Ath cis laren 19:52.8 | 19:54.0 
Sreittarae arvard..........| 22:46.6 | 22:53.6 ||1950......|/Harvard..........] 21:36.4 | 21:37.2 
OBS Winero-s « PMN Gers ss. 0 sie lane ale 19:51.8 | 20:01.6 |}1951...... Harvard... cited cee 21:26.0 | 21:48.2 
ih Mei <5 Sietats-gieia 20:19.0 | 21:04.0 ||}1952...... bg) Ca eer oe 22:49.0 | 22:52.8 
ROAGH oie. sts. = Harvard... . 0.26) 20:19.0 | 20:40.6 ||1953...... Harvard ........0¢ 20:09.0 | 20:20.0 
MOS Tie. Harvard»... 255-6 20:02.0 | 20:06.4 TOG4s tae Male... itn i 21:58.4 | 22:02.0 
Downstream and course record—19:21.4 (Harvard in 1948). 
Upstream record—19:52.8 (Yale in 1949). 
Varsity victories—Yale, 42; Harvard, 47. 
JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two miles) 
Time Time 
Bate Won by ——_—-—_———_- Date Won by 
Winner Loser Winner | Loser 
10:10.0 10:28.4 10:27.8 | 10:30.4 
10:41.0 | 10:45.0 9:35.0 9:39.0 
9:50.0 | 10:02.0 11:33.6 | 11:41.2 
10:36.6 | 10:43.6 10:06.8 | 10:10.6 
9:24.8 9:29.0 An -+| 10:30.8 | 10:39.4 
10:47.0 | 11:01.0 ) 
11:00.0 | 11:12.8 (1% miles)| 9:12.0 9:31.0 
Peete heO 72 I a1O'6: 1047... .|| arvar@: . 3... fees 9:42.0 9:47.0 
SOG 2 oe te 10:43.0 | 10:54.0 ||1948......|)Harvard.......... 9:30.0 9:34.4 
‘| Harvard (134 mi.) $:00.6°| 8:05.2 111949; ...../Yale...... 0.0000. 9:36.0 | 9:42.6 
AY AT oo she sare 670 11:49.2 | 11:49.8 |}1950......|Harvard.......... 10:59.4 | 11:08.6 
ORIG eorn iio. Svat ony 9:40.2 9:48.6 ||1951......|/Harvard....,..... 10:08.0 | 10:11.6 
SEG icee oes fe ierereicieretere 9:56.0 8:56 L062) .iec Male: ccacseratere iat 11:05.2 | 11:05.4 
26 ngs te oteaaee 10:52.4 | 11:08.4 ||1953......|/Harvard.......... 9:46.0 9:56.4 
PUG pctansta ie eee sn) 11:56.2 11:59.4-|(1954.......|Harvard:......... 10:44.8 | 10:52.4 
FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) 
Time % we b Time 
Won b —-— ate on by —————. 
Pate », Winner | Loser Winner | Loser 
bans ep 10:27.4 | 10:46.0 ||1988......|Harvard..........| 10:05.0 | 10:14.4 
ae Yale eR rare Voici © 10:33.0 | 10:45.6 ||1939...... ‘Harvard... seen 10:20.0 | 10:30.8 
1925.0. i Gon aees 9:51.4 | 10:01.0 ||1940...... Harvard .<-enriaee 11:53.0 | 12:39.0 
1926. .: 12 Ey ee 11:00.0 | 11:12.6 ||1941...... Harvard. csc. 0:01.8 
MODE ocr cs: ALG M te Cystacs bass 0 9:18.0 | 9:22.4 |]1942.- °°, Harvard.......... 10:16.6 | 10:29.4 
HOPS. cic. <a ea 10:33.0 | 11:43.0 |/1943-1946 (Not held) 
1929...... eS ee ae eee 11:07.0 | 11:09.6 |/1947...... Vale. c'5 2 shat aces 9:43.0 | 9:52.0 
TSO. (EVAIV ORG oie iene sie cic 11:02.6 | 11:17.6 1948.54... ELST VEE)... cope he 9:34.0 9:41.4 
1931...... ‘Yale... +: } 10:25.0 | 10:35.6 ||1949...... Harvard: ¢.2 2500 9:32.0 | 9:34.6 
TEED i yea Yale (114 miles)...| 8:16.2 | 8:30.8 ||1950...... Harvard.......... 11:06.4 | 11:16.0 
CRE Sgn Wales 4c. ~ 1. | 12:06.4 | 12:26.4 |/1951...... Harvard: ash arcane 10:27.4 | 10:43.2 
HOS45 c,,. 0: FT ein ea "9:47.6 | 9:51.0 |/1952......|/Harvard.......... 11:33.4 | 11:40.4 
BOSH Se cio. Bley vactancc iets: 9:46.0 | 9.46:4 ||1953...... Mal c3. cherevesst soe 9:43.0 | 9:44.5 
1936......|Harvard.......:.. 11:01.0 | 11:05.0 |/1954.....: Harvard.......... 11:06.4 | 11:25.0 
HOST. Yale. . 12:14.2 | 12:23.0 
Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—44 Miles 
(For results of races since inauguration in 1841 see 1936 issue, The World Almanac, page 819) 
Yr. | Date Winner |Time|| Yr. Date Winner |Time|| Yr. Date Winner |Time 
: ambridge. .| 21:11)|1931.|Mar. 21)Cambridge..| 19:26||1944.|Feb. 26/Oxford..... *§ 06 
19. Mar 30 Sannridee: .| 19:44]|1932.|Mar. 19|Cambridge. .; 19:11)|1945.|Feb. 24|Cambridge..]..... 
1922.|April 1|Cambridge. .| 19:27||1933.|April 1)/Cambridge. .| 20:57//1946.)Mar. 30/Oxford..... 19:54 
1923. iar 24|Oxford..... 20:54||1934.|Mar. 17|\Cambridge. .| 18:03/|1947.| Mar. 29|/Cambridge. .| 23:01 
1924.|April 5|Cambridge. || 18:41||/1935.|April 6|Cambridge. .| 19:48|/1948.|Mar. 27/Cambridge. .| 17:50 
1925. Mar. 28|Gambridge. || 21:50||1936.|April _4|Cambridge. .| 21:06||1949.|Mar. 26|Cambridge. . | 18:57 
1926.|Mar. 27|Cambridge. .| 19:29||1937.|Mar. 24|Oxford..... 22:39)||1950.|April 1/Cambridge...| 20:15 
1927,|April 2|Cambridge. .| 20:14/|1938.|April 2/Oxford..... 20:30||1951.|Mar. 26|Cambridge.. . | 20:50 
1928 .|Mar. 3|Cambridge. .| 20:25||1939.|April 1/Cambridge. .| 19:03||1952.|Mar. 29\Oxford ..... 20:23 
1929.|Mar. 23|Cambridge. .| 19:24}/1940.|Mar. .2|Cambridge, .| *9:28]/1953. |Mar. 28|Cambridge. . | 19:54 
1930.|April 12|Cambridge. .| 19:09||1943.|Feb. 13/Oxford..... +4:49||1954.|Apr. 3/Oxford..... 20:22 


*Distance 142 miles. 1941-1942—No races on account of war. {Distance 114 miles. 1946 race first 


- ce race since 1939. 
BL indae Caenes of 1940, 1943, 1944 not counted)—Cambridge 54, Oxford 45, dead heat 1 (1877). 


Course Record—17;50 (Cambridge in 1948). 


ee ll 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing; Amateur Rou 
Childs Cup Regatta Winners dl 


9—Distance 1 5/16 miles ’ 
| = 
SSS EEE, | ————_———— 

egie Lake. ..| Princeto: 943. is. . rinceton 
1996. |Carnegie Lak “iB 1935 Comedians Penn 1944-1047 (Not held) 

0 RS in ‘enn z Carnegie 
1938: ‘|Schuylkill. | > 2: :/Princeton||1949.|Harlem... . prinocion: 
1929. ; ; 50. Ne 
1s 
1932.|Harlem......... mn ‘ : ceton 
1933 .|Schuylkill. |... ‘|Harlem...... : 


Pennsylvania’s winning time in 1954: 8:59.1. Other placings: 2, Princeton; 3, Columbia. 


Dad Vail Rowing Association Regattas 


UNIVERSITY 8-OARED SHELLS (Distance 1 5/16 Miles) 


Yr. Site Winner 2nd 3rd 4th 5th = 6th 

1934] Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa...| Marietta |PennJ-V |Penn3rd -|Rutgers Marhattan| Rollins 

1935 Onio River, Marietta, Ohio.,| Rutgers |Penn Marietta |Wiseonsin |Marietta Rollins 

aoa eaters River, Phila., Pa.,..| Rutgers |Marietta |Penn Manhattan) Rollins Pe 
ot 

1938]Harlem ae IY Clty... ce) Rutgers <p Manhattany: > os cee. ops. cans «sins feels oe ee <a 


1939| North Shrewsbury River, Red} Rutgers |Boston Marietta Sanoee Am. Inter. |Manh: 


Bank, N. J. (a) Univ. ayer lege 
1940] ConnecticutRiver,Springfield,) Rutgers |Marietta gore Rollins Am. Inter. |Richmond 
M 


ass. lege College 
1941|Ohio River, Marietta, Ohio...| Rutgers |Marietta j|Boston Rollins Am. Inter. {Springfield 
Univ. College College 
1942|Charles River, Boston, Mass.| Rutgers |Boston Am. Inter. |Dartmouth]..........]....cee eee 
Univ. College R. C. 


1943}-1944-1945-1946—Not held 
1947|Charles River, Boston, Mass.| Boston Dartmouth) Marietta | Rollins Am: Inter.-|\..2.s.0essh 


Univ. . College 
1948/ Charles River, Boston, Mass., Pee Rollins Dactmouth| Marietta j/lona Amherst 
iv. 
1949| Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,.......| Boston Rollins Washing- |Dartmouth|Marietta |Ambherst 
Univ. ton & Leé 
1950] Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.........]| Boston Rollins Dartmouth|Tampa La Salle~ 
Univ. Univ. Fla. South |Marietta 
1951|Boston, Mass......... eevee] LaSalle Wash. & Florida So, |Dartmouth|Am. Inter’l| Rollins 


Lee 
1952|Charles River, Boston, Mass} LaSalle Rollins Dartmouth |Florida So. |Marietta |Am. Inter 
1953|Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa...| LaSalle Rollins Dartmouth|Fla. South |Marietta 
1954'Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa. .'Dartmouth!Rollins....'Ambherst...'Fla, So... .!Tampa 


fa) First Dad Vail Rowing Association Regatta. 


Other Crew Racing Regattas in 1954 


Winner’s 
Date Site Distance Winner Second Third time 
Apr. 17/Annapolis, Md....... 1% miles....|)Navy....... Princeton... 5 wiiko. o.com rete 8:44.5 
Apr. 17)/Hanover, N. H....... 1 5/16. miles. (Dartmouth: Tua ‘Sale. ya bs am once cee 5:46.0 
Apr, 24)/Annapolis, Md....... 14¢ miles..../Navy....... SYTA CURE. ci chais a Pian woe onetenee 10:07.5 
Apr. 24)Boston, Mass.:;...... 1% miles....|/Harvard,..../Boston Univ...|M. I. T......... 8:57.0 
Apr. 24/Harlem River, N. Y 1 5/16 miles. |Princeton,. . .|Columbia, . alls. «2 Gianni ete 6:10.8 
Apr. 24/Wilmington, Calif. 3 miles |. «<u TC. See S 745.3 
Apr, 24/Oakland, Calif. . 2,000 meters. |California, . 704.0 
Apr. 24/Providence, R. I .|1 5/16 miles. |Dartmouth 138.0 
May 1\Syracuse, N. Y.. 12. MUES\ sae. .0 
May 1\Derby, Conn,........ 2 miles... i 
(Blackwell Cup) 
May 1/Princeton, N. J....... 13% miles.... 
(Compton Cup) 
May 8lIthaca, N. Y......... 2 miles...... 
(Carnegie Cup) 
May  §8/Philadelphia, Pa...... 1 5/16 miles. 
(Adams Cup) 
May  8j|Harlem River, N. Y..|2 miles:..... 
May 15)/Princeton, N. J....... 1 5/16 miles. 210. 
May 15/Washington, D. C..../2,000 meters.|Navy....... PORMUp. baa rou Harvard, ian 6:03.4 
May 15/Oakland, Calif......./3 miles...... Washington. . |California, i. ou «nee a ene 15:21.6 
May 22)Princeton, N. J....... 1.5/16 miles. }Princetonén :<] POR. i, .); austere ce eee ete 6:58.8 
May 22)New Brunswick, N. J.|134 miles..,./Penn........ FRUGZONS via. 2 os foc lardren sae “| 10:21.9 
May 22|Madison, Wisc.......|134 miles..../Harvard.....|/Wisconsin.....]............... 9320.2 
May 29/Ithaca, N. Y......... 24% miles..../Penn........ Cornell 65 é dena} sisten eee 12:23.2 
May 29 Newport Beach, Calif.}2,000 meters.|Navy....... California... bi .4k «29 ee ee 6:29.9 
June 12|Madison, Wisc........|134 miles....| Wisconsin. ..|California.....|............... 8:52.0 


Amateur Rowing in 1954 
80th NATIONAL REGATTA, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR OARSMEN 
Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, Mass., July 17-18 (Races at 2,000 meters except dashes) 


Single Sculls—J. B. Kelly, Jr., Vesper B. C., Four Shell Without Cox—West Side R. oh 
Philadelphia, Pa., 8:45.8. Four Shell With Cox—Vesper BC. 634400" 
Association Singles—Pat Costello, Detroit B. C., Eight-oared Shell—Vesper B. C., 6:55.0. 
8:05.3. Intermediate Eight—Old Dominion B. C., 6:26.2. 
j guarter-mile Singles—Eugene Loveless, N.Y.A.C., Julius H. Barnes Trophy—Vesper B. C., 155 pts. 


150-lb. Events 

peDourle  Sculls—Detroit B. C. (Hoover and Cos- HANS Sculls—James Barker, Undine B. C., 

Qua druple. Seulls—Detroit B. C., 6:27.6. a baer Single—Dick Mahan, Vesper B. C., 

air-Oare eli Without Cox—Chuck L aon 
Tom Price, Rutgers R.A, 8:28.2. Sel ha yaouble Sculls Dick Mahan and George Ninos, 
: ox—John Kieffer and Tom Four Shell With Cox— ; 
2 eis B. Gallagher, coxwain, Fairmount Eight-oared Bell West aide ar Ca Suet se 
A 8. Quadruple Sculls—Vesper B. C., 6:51.8. 

ignd Canadian Henley Regatta, Port Dalhousi ce) i 
Pe rronio Ar Docent ousie, nt.—Point score: Buffalo West Sides, 337. Senior 
Baas Si ete Cone ton wee eae ee New York A. C. Singles: Pat Costello, Detroit A. C. 


DN ie ee a 
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Sporting Events—Olympic Games Records 867 


Olympie Games Records 


The modern Olympic Games, first held in Athens, Greece (1896), were the result of efforts by Baron 
Pierre de Cow! » & French educator, to promote interest in education and culture, also to foster 
better international understanding through the universal medium of youth’s love of athletics. 


His source of inspiration for the Olympic Games was the ancient Greek Olympic Games, most 
notable of the four Panhellenic celebrations. The games were combined Patriotic, religious and 
athletic festivals held every four years. The first such recorded festival was that held in 776 B.C., 
ate from which the Greeks began to keep their calendar by ‘‘Olympiads,’’ or four-year spans between 

ie games. z 


Originally the games were exe tne first is said to have consisted merely of afoot race of 
approximately 200 yards on the plain near the small city of Olympia—but they rapidly gained both 
in scope and in popular acclaim as demonstrations of national pride. Competition was based on the 
highest ethical standards and only amateurs who also were Greek citizens were allowed to participate. 
Winners were awarded laurel, wild olive and palm wreaths, and were accorded many special privileges 
thereafter in their individual communities. 


Under the Roman emperors, the original concept of the games was lost and they deteriorated into 
professional carnivals and circuses until they were banned by the Emperor Theodosius (394 A.D.). 


Baron de Coubertin planned a revival of the games on a world-wide basis (1894) and was able to 
enlist nine nations to send their athletes to the first modern Olympies in 1896, Since then, many 
thousands of athletes representing more than 50 nations have competed, and the games further ex- 
panded (1924) to include the Winter Olympic Games. World War II was responsible for cancellations 

the games scheduled for 1916, 1940 and 1944. 


Sites of Games 


1896 Athens. 1912 Stockholm. 1932 Los Angeles, Calif. 1948 London. 
1900 Paris. 1920 Antwerp. 1936 Berlin. 1952 Helsinki, Finland. 
1904 St. Louis, Mo. 1924 Paris. 1940 (Canceled) 1956 Melbourne, Aus- 
aoe ore 1928 Amsterdam. 1944 (Canceled) tralia (scheduled) 
ondon. 
TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 
Event Record Holder Nation Where Made 
{ |Eddie Tolan...... United States. ..|Los Angeles. . 1932 
10G-meter run........}10.3 8......--+-- esses Harrison Dillard. .|United States..:.|London..... 1948 
Jesse Owens. ...../United States. ..|Berlin......, 1936 
200-meter run....... ret Bee sree rte eee neces Andrew. ‘Stanfield. x United States. » ‘ Helsing Geeks 1953 
FS Mo SRS OOOO RTE orge Rhoden... .|Jamaica, B.W.I. |Helsinki.... . 9. 
TE ee ae Mal Whitfield... | ||United States 
800-meter run Micsyy ss 4902 Wstenstediclelsie cic’ Mal peiaele: . poled States 
op ae OP i eae, F oseph Barthe. uxemburg. . 
eens ae ee (RPE OOo sacle cea etitak « Emil Zatopek. .... Czechoslovakia. . 
10,000-meter run SRD SANA) Bere cca, acatotsits oan eter Emil Zatopek..... Czechoslovakia. . 
Marathon....... SP hy 23, Bid Ss vacyedeace Emil Zatopek..... Czechoslovakia. . |Helsinki. . 
10,000-meter walk.,..|45 m. 2.8 s.............. John Mikaelsson, .|Sweden......... He 
50,000-meter walk....|4 h. 28 m. 7.8s.......... Giuseppe Bordoni. |Italy........... 
110-m. hurdles....... i a a Harrison Dillard. .|United States... 
400-meter hurdles... .|50.8 s. (trial heat and final) |Charles Moore... .|United States... 
3,000-meter stpl..... Shaw.) SOAS oc lawcahaedehors Horace Ashenfelter|United States... |Helsink 
High jump.......... Gtts 8:32 the ei a cos Walt Davis....... United States... ; 
Broad Jump......... 8.06 m. (26 ft. 5 5-16 in.) |Jesse Owens,...... United States...)Berlin....... 
Hop, step, jump..... BSpter 2:59 imies aoroaa. ian Adhemar da Silva. |Brazil.......... 
Pole vault........... 14ft. (Lif ines... ks. Robert Richards . .|United States. . . |Hels 
MG DUS Hie co's asdceze a 180 ft. 6.85 in........... Sim Iness......:.. United States... 
AVC Yo ici. Sie obs 0 242) ft: 0.79 ims. os. Cy Young........ United States... 
16-Ib. shot.......... BY HO00 43 dns... at sts oe Parry O’Brien..... United States... 
16-lb. hammer....... 197 feet 11.67 in......... Joseph Csermak,..|Hungary....... 
56-Ib. weight........ 11.27 m. (36 ft. 11 1-2in.).|P. J. McDonald. ..|United States 
Pentathion.......... ie Ae See Aone soto W. O. G. Grut..../Sweden........ 
Decathlod qa. «cic 00s 7,887 pts. (new system)...'Robert Mathias...\United States... 
400-meter relay—39.8 s.—United States (Jesse Owens, Ralph Metcalfe, Foy Draper, Frank Wye 
fol” acco enie Soup Got de 6 ISEB erbn Dereon aida Coody eo noe SDS Laat CP aA SR AAS 55 
1,60G-meter relay—3 m. 3.9 s.—Jamaica, B.W.I. (Wint, Laing, McKenley, Rhoden), Helsinki, 1952 
3,000-meter team race—8 'm. 32 s.—Finland (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, E. Katz), Paris,........ 1924 
TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 
Helen Stephens.,..}United States. ..|Berlin....... 1936 
100-meter-run.......,. MGM SD revel’ reis\s sie: «(eid nye ie { Marjorie Jackson. .|Australia. Helsinki. | ° °° 1952 
200-meter run....... 24.48 .|F. Blankers-Koen. .|Holland. . London. ....19: 
800-meter run....... 2m. 16.8 8,........ -|U. Radke......... Germany. .|Amsterdam. , 1928 
80-meter hurdles..... 11.2 s. e. Blankers-Koen. Holland..... .|London... . 1948 
ce Coachman... ; -...1948 
High jump........-- 1.68 m. (5 ft. 6 1-8 in.) { Dorothy Tyler... .|Great Britain. .. 
Broad jump rae a Ohts S: GOAN (oiaislee errs. Yvette Williams. ..|New Zealand... 
Discus..... 00 ...:. 168 ft. 8% im............ Nina Romaschkova/U.S.S.R.....2.. 
Javelin......-- 165 ft. 7.05 im........... Dana Zatopek....|Czechslovakia. . . 
Shot put ; 50 ft. 2.58in............ Galina Zybina..... Sa See 
400-meter relay—45.9 s.—United States (Mae Faggs, Barbara Jones, Janet Moreau, Catherine Hardy), 
Le Pet TRA ei Sil clemnic.c cess sire <ul sears « 'oe Se jolesaje win inlnseln aie /axeiatnieiele s,s ¢:#\pialejeyn\vlalb bivinleralala) svete <isielAitjelalla/aleatentiets 1952 
SWIMMING—MEN 
ie oer ame Wally Ris........|)United States...|/London. ....1948 
ec lean. STs ss. cas ess: Jean Bolteux. .._//htrance.....- 1. Helsinki... | 11952 
1,500-meter free style. SimagSO" Gioia cee re woud eaune qt United States. ..|Helsinki..... 1952 
ON-meter back stroke|1 m. 5.4.8,.............. shinobu 
10N-meter back stroke|1 m. 5.48,....... ep per ee United States. a Helsinkt ee 1982 
srsig kbs! st ance alat John Davies......|Australia.. . . |Hels aterm 
ey thee oe z Ze o6 . STP oh) Sha, Pate SN W. Bathe........|/Germany....... Stockholm, , , 1912 
g00-meter relay—8 m. 31.1 s.—United States (Moore, Woolsey, Konno, McLane), Helsinki........ 1952 
SWIMMING—WOMEN 
00 ....|)H. Mastenbroek...|Netherlands....|Berlin....... 1936 
joo-meter Ae eee: ataae 328 ys Pee Ethelda Bieibtrey.. United States... Antwerp... 1920 
x. (2 Bat Se Beenie eee Valerie Gyenge....|Hungary.......|Helsinki..... 
Roce eee i ae 14.4 2 ee wataiale-<caic biste Karen M. Harup..|Denmark....... London..... ee 
200-m. breast stroke. .|2 m. 51.7s.............- Eva Szekely...... Hungary... .oi.: |Helsinki..... 19. 


Olympic Games Champions 
TRACK AND FIELD (MEN) 


60-Meters Run 


1900 A. E, Kraenzlein, United States.......... ie 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States.....-. dia leaeines 
100-Meters Run 
E. Burke, United States..... eaten ee 
SH EF | Jarvis, United States.. 10 4-5s 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States. #818 
1906 Archie Hahn, United States 1 1-5s 
1908 a Walker, South Africa 10 4-5s 
1912 R. Craig United d States. 0 4-5s 
1920 C W. Paddock, ne 10 4-5s 
1924 H. M. Abr: Bi U-Boat Britain .10.6s 
1928 Percy Williams GE Sar os ete 10 4-5s 
4982 Bddie Tolan, United States-....-----... 10.3s 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States............ *10.3s 
1948 Harrison Dillard, United States......... 10.3s 
1952 Lindy Remigino, United States......... 10.4s 
200-Meters Run 
1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States.. 22 1-5s 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States........... 21 3-5s 
1908 R. Kerr, Canada...............2.6--5 22 2-5s 
1912 R. C. Craig, United States. . z .21.7s 
1920 Allan Woodring, United ce . 228 
1924 J. V. Scholz, United States. .21.6s 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada.. 1 4-5s 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States. .21.2s 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States. 20.7s 
1948 Mel Patton. United States..... 21.1s 
1952 Andrew Stanfield, United States .20,7s 
400-Meters Run 
1896 T. E, Burke, United States.......... 54 1-5s 
1900 M. W. Long, United States.......... 49 2-5s 
1904 H. L. Hiliman, United States........ 49 1-5s 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States.......... 53 1-5s 
1908 W. Halswelle, Great Britain, walkover 50s 
1912 C. D. Reidpath United States.......... 48.25 
1920 B. G. D. Rudd, South Africa........ 49 3-5s 
1924 E. H. Liddell, Great Britain........... 47.68 
1928 R, J. Barbuti, United States........ 47 4-5s 
1932 William Carr, United States............ 46.2s 
1936 Archie Williams, United States......... 46.5s 
1948 Arthur. Wint, Jamaica.... ........... 46.2s 
1952 George Rhoden, Jamaica, B.W.I........ 45.9s 
800-Meters Run 
1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain.......... 2m, 11s 
1900 A, E. Tysoe, Great Britain... .... Ale 1 2-5s 
1964 J. D, Lightbody, United States. . im. 56s 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States 1 1-5s 
1908 M, W. Sheppard, United States..1m. 52 4-5s 
1912 J, E. Meredith, United States . 
1920 A, G, Hill, Great Britain 1m, 
1924 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain.......1m. s 
1928 D, G. A. Lowe, Great Britain lm. 51 4-5s 
1932 Thomas Hampson, Great Britain...1m. 49.8s 
193 inn Woodruff, United States...... lm. 52.9s 
1948 Mal Whitfield, United States...... lm, 49.2s 
1952 Mal Whitfield, United States......1m. 49.2s 
1,500-Meters Run 
1896 EB Flack, Great Britain...... 4m, 33 1-5s 
1900 C miarett Great Britain. .......).i00 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States../4m. 5 2-5s 
1906 J. D. Lightbody, United States...... 4m. 12s 
1908 M, W. Sheppard, United States..4m. 3 2-5s 
1912 A, N. S. Jackson, Great ca ae . 3m. 56.8s 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain. m. 1 4-5s 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Pinlanasiwicceaniciores 3m, 53.6s 
1928 Beclarva. Pinland sorts a. 3m. 53 1-5s 
1932 Luigi Beccall, aly 35 Wee yah oh 3m. 51.28 
1936 J. E. Lovelock, New Zealand...... 3m. 47.8s 
1948 Henri Eriksson, Sweden...........- 3m. 49.8s 
1952. Joseph Barthel, Luxemburg......... 3m, 45.2s 
3,000-Meters Steeplechase 
1920 P. Hodge, Great Britain. 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland. ; 

1928 T. A. Loukola, Finland. . 9m, 21 4-5s 
1982 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finlan .10m. 33.4s 
(About 3450 mtrs. extra lap by error) 

1936 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland .9m, 3.88 
1948 Thure Sjoestrand, Sweden......... 9m. 4.6s 
1952 Horace Ashenfelter, United States. 8m. 45.45 
3,200-Meters Steeplechans 
1908 A. Russell, Great Britain -10m. 47 4-5s 
4,000-Meters Steeplechase 
1900 C. Rimmer, Great Britain........ 12m. 58 2-5s 
5,000-Meters Lege 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland. -...14m._ 36.6s 
1920 J. Guillemot, France............ 14m. 55 3-55 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Binland once vec 4m. 31.25 
1928 Willie Ritola, Finland............... 14m. 38s 
1932 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland. jess. capa ee 14m. 30s 
1936 Gunnar Hooker, Finland oo. eee 14m, 22.2s 

*With wind. 


- 


1948 Gaston Reiff, Belgium.......... 
1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia...... 
Cross-Country 
1912 H. piace Finland:........ 
5-Mile Run ’ 

1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain......26m. 26 1-5s 
1908 E. R. Voigt, Great Britain....... 25m. 11 1-5s 
10,000-Meters Run 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland........ - 31m. _ 20.8s 
1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland........... 3im. 45 4-5s 
1924 Willie Ri »  Mislange =o) ope cee 30m, 23.25 
1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland........... . 18 4-5s 
1932 —— Ki Poland........30m. 11.45 
1936 en, C .30m. 15s 
1948 Emil fl 'Zatopek, Czechoslovakia... ... 29m. 59.6s 
1952.Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia...... 29m, 17.0s 
Marathon 
1896 S. Loues, ee i fo Re ee 2h. 55m. 20s 

1900: ‘Teato, ‘France: ....-.... 5 <0... sdaeses 2h. 

1904 T. a "Hicks, “Gnited States...... 3h. 28m. 53s 

1906 W. J. Sherring, Canada...... 2h. 51m. 23 3-5s 

1908 Join” J. Hayes United States. . gee 55m. 18s 

1912 K. K. McArthur, South es im. 54.8s 

1920 H. Kolehmainen, Finland. Pa an im. 35 4 

1924 A. QO, Stenroos, Finland. . .. 2h, 41m. 22.68 

1928 El Ouafi, France................ . 32m. 57s 

1932 Juan Zabala, eS saan 31m. 36s 

1936 Kitei Son, Japan.. jt foe ay 29m. 19,.2s 

1948 D. Cabrera, Argentina. Ste eas 34m. 51.6s 

1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia. oh 23m. 03.2s 

10,000-Meters Cross-Country 

1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.............. 27m. 15s 

1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.... . . ... 32m, 64.8s 
1,500-Meters Walk 

1906 George V. Bonhag, United States. .7m. 12 3-5s 
3,000-Meters Walk 

1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy.. ..... .-13m. 14 1-5s 
3,500-Meters Walk 

1908 G. E, Larner, Great Britain.........14m. 55s 
10,000-Meters Walk 

1912 G. H. Goulding, Canada........... 46m. 28.4s 

1920 at FPrigerio, <Italyi.c kes connie 48m. 6 1-5s 

1924 Ugo -Frigerio, Italy... ..........6..<00 47m. 

1948 J. F. Mikaelsson, Sweden.......... 45m. 13.2s 

1952 John Mikaelsson, Sweden......... 45m, 02.85 


10-Mile Walk 
G. E, Larner, Great Britain...1h, 15m, 57 2-5s 


50,000-Meters Walk 
Thos. W. Green, Great Britain. ..4h. 10s 
Harold Whitlock, Great Britain .4h. Sonn 41.45 


J. A. Lundgren, Sweden........ 4h. 41m. 52s. 
Giuseppe Bordoni, Italy........ 4h. 28m. 07.85 


110-Meters Hurdles 


T. P. Curtis, United States.... 

A. C. Kraenzlein, United States 

F, W. Schule, United States... 

R. G. Leavitt, United States. . 

Forrest Smithson United States 

F. W. Kelly, United States...... 

E. J. Thomson, Canada‘ 

D. OC, Kinsey, United States. 2223/22)... 15s 
Ss. J. M. Atkinson, South Afriea...... 14 4-5s 
George Saling, United States............ 14.6s 
Forrest Towns, United States.......... 14.1s 
William Porter, United States........)! 13.9s 
Harrison Dillard, United States........ 13.78 


200-Meters Hurdles 


A. C. Kraenzlein. United States....... 25 2-5s 
H. L. Hillman, United States........ 24 3-5s 
400-Meters Hurdles 

J. W. B. Tewksbury, ae States...57 3-5s 
H. L. Hillman, United States............. 53s 
C. J. Bacon, United States..././)/2! 7a. OOS 
F. F. Loomis, United States...1)..21171: 5 

F. M. Taylor, United States. eoecees -O208 
Lord Burghley, Great Britain......,. 63 2-5s 


Robert Tisdall, Treland....:.........0:: 


Roy Cochran, United States.. 
Charles Moore, United States 


3. i ie, Steeplechese 


United States......... 
J.D. iiphtpoage United States. ...%m. ry 3-5s 
Standing High jaisee 
R. C. Ewry, United States............ 6ft. 5in 
R. C. Ewry, United States........... 4ft. 1lin 


R. C. Ewry, United States. 
R. C, Ewry, United States. 
Platt Adams, United States....... ..6ft. 4 1-4in 


Oy a BOA 


E High Jum 

1896 E. BL Glan, United Statese . St, 11 1-4in 
1900 I. K. Baxter. United States: - -6ft, 2 4-5in 
1904 S. S. Jones, Unitea fo... .Bft. Lin 
i908 BoP. Porter, land seat Kah " tt sin 


6ft. 6in 
952 Walter Davi  etniten Bistes et 6ft. 8.32in 


1904 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 1lft. 4 7-8in 
ope a C. Ewry, United States......... 10ft. 10in 

908 R. C. Ewry, United States...... ft. 11 1-4in 
ioe (oF, oem Greece ............ 11ft. 3-4in 


unning ae Jump 


1896 E. H. Clase, United States....... 20ft. 9 
1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United State 

1904 Myer Prinstein, United States t. lin 
1906 Myer Prinstein, United States peg 7 1-2in 
1908 = Irons, United States...... 24ft. . ae 
1912 A. L. Gutterson, Petes tates. aes 1-4in 


Hamm, United States ..25ft. 4 3-8in 


193 Edward Gordon, United States. 25ft. 3-4in 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States.... .26ft. 5 patio 
1948 William Steele, United States. L moeests ate 


1952 Jerome Biffle, United States. 


400-Meters Relay 
1912 Great. Britain. 


1920 Unite tate. 
1924 United States 
1928 United States 
1932 United States 
1936 United States 
1 Uni States 
1952 United Sta 
lg Meters Relay 

1908 United States.................... 3m. 27 1-5s 
1912 United States, Diaasitisioinieteate m. 16.6s 

20 Great -Britain..... 3m. 22 1-5s 
M924 United States..........cnccesee-een ee: 3m. 16s 
1928 United States. m. 14 1-5s 
1932 United States m. 8.2s 
1936 Great Britain 3m. 9s 
1948 United States... 3m. 10.4s 
1952 Jamaica, B.W.I. .. ..3m 03.9s 


Pole Vault 
1896 W. W. Hoyt, United States. 
1900 I. = Baxter, United States. 


. 10ft. 9 3-4in 
-.10ft. 9 9-10in 


1904 C. Dvorak, United States. -1lft. 6in 

1906 ice iiee a 1lft. 6in 
er nite ates A 

1908 | E. T. Cook Jr., United States 12ft. 2in 
1912 H, J. Tyapeock, United States. . sient 11 1-2in 

1920 F. i oe United Niger g oy .. .13ft. 5in 
L. arnes, Uni ates 9% 

1924 j Glenn Graham, United States f ift.11 1-2in 
1928 Sabin W. Carr, United States. ...13ft. 9 1-2in 

1932 William Miller, United States...14ft. 1 7-8in 


1936 Earl Meadows, United States. ..14ft. 3 1-4in 
1948 Owen G. Smith, United States:...14ft. 144 in 
1952 Robert Richards, United States 14ft. 11. isin 


16-Lb. Hammer Throw 


sels Events—Olympic Games Records 


869 
Discus Throw 
1896 Robt. Garrett, United States..... ee a 1-2in 
1900 R. Bauer, Hungary............ 8ft. a hein 
1904 M, J, Sheridan. United States. bert, 1-2in 
eve dan, U! States. . Tseit, 1-; 

1908 M. J eee ee ae States...... 134ft. 2in 
1912 A. R. Taipale, Finland............. ft. 4in 

ht and Tet eerie . R. Taipale, 
Manes oF ova ioee vane eee 271ft. 10 1-4in 
are a Niklander, Finland.......... 146ft. 7 1-4in 
L. ao United States...151ft. 5 1-8in 
1928 br. Cc Houser, United oe : Beye 3in 
ae 7-8in 


1948 Adolfo Consolini, THGIy i. Sega 
1952 Sim Iness, United States siglo iéore ne 85in 
Pole ected Hop, Step and Jum: 
900 R. Ewry, United States...... 34ft. 8 8 1-2in 
1308 R. &: Ewry, United States...... 34ft. 7 1-4in 


Running Hop, Step and Jump 
1896 J. B. Connolly, United States..........., 
1800 Myer Prinstein, United States.. 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States 
1906 P. O’Connor, Ifeland..........-....- 
1908 T, J. Ahearne, Great Britain. .48ft. 11 1-4in 
1912 G. Lindblom, Sweden 48ft -8in 
1920 a: aes Finland 
1924 A . W 


ete nee eee ie 


an, Sweden. 
1952 Adhemar da Silva, Brazil. 


16-Lb. Shot Put 

1896 Robt. Garrett, United Beaies Ss 36ft. 2: 

1900 R. Sheldon, United States. .. 46ft. 
1904 Ralph Rose, United States.......... 48ft. Tin 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United pia Se 4 4-5in. 
1 oe ey Rose, United States...... 7 ers 
McDonald, United States. oe Oft. 
Right and left hand—Ralph Rose, 

pier States:<22)... cesses ee sf eres 
-8in 


: 44in 


1928 John Kuck, United States.. 4 spat 3-4in. 
1932 Leo Sexton, United States. 6 3-16in 
1936 Hans Woelke, Germany. Sart. “1 13-16in 


1948 Wilbur Thompson, United ‘aie .56ft. 2in 
1952 Parry O’Brien, United States..... 57ft. 1.43in 


Discus fyi ibe Style 


1906 W. Jaervinen, Finland............. 115ft. 4in 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States...... 124ft. 8in 
; Javelin Throw 
1906 E. Lemming, Sweden............... 175ft. 6in 
1908 E. pa ree Swed -178ft. 7 1-2in 
Held in middle—E Lemming, 
Sweden: = 52... i. sce eee 179ft. 10 1-2in 
1912 E. emmin Sweden.......... 198ft. 11 1-4in 


Right and ieft bande J. Saaristo, 

Finland’ =:5 22; fetes ememaeae 358ft. 11 7-8in 
1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland............ 215ft. 934in 
1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland. - 4 
1928 E. H. Lundquist, Sweden. | /218ft. 6 1-8in 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland 238ft. Tin 
1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany.... .235ft. 8 5-16in 
1948 Kaj T. Rautavaara, Finland... .228ft. 104¢in 
1952 Cy Young, United States........ 242ft. 0.79in 


Pentathlon 
1906 H. Mellander, Sweden.. 


. \e i Norway. A pts 
Flannagan, United States.....167ft. 4in ||1912 F. R. Bie, : 
i508 ¥ 3: isctece ait. United States..... 168 t. lin aoet SS ng eee eer i pes 
1908 J. J. Flannagan, United States. .170ft. 4 1-4in ee Capt. W. O. Grut, Sweden i vf 
1912 M. J. McGrath, United States. .179ft. 7 1-8in|| 1948 Capt. W. QO. Grut, Sw - pad: 
1920 P. J. Ryan, United States...... 173ft. 5 5-8in||1952 Lars Hall, Sweden..................... pts 
4924 F. D. Tootell, United States. ..174ft. 10 1-8in Decathion 
1928 Dr. B. O'Callaghan, Ireland... 168ft. 7 3-8in||1912 4, wieslander, Sweden 7,724.49 pts 
1932 Dr. P. C’Callaghan, Ireland. .176ft. 11 1-8in|/1999 1. Loviand, Norway... ......., 6,804.35 pts 
1936 Karl Hein, Germany 0 Mattie! $l6in||ibe4 HM Qsboin, United States: 7,710,775 bia 
"e : cal ih 'aaVO ,; (Pinland.<. Sm ecue 
1952 Joseph Csermark, Hungary.....197ft. 11.67in ||1939 James Bausch, United States. 7 gg 33 pts 
56-Lb. Ay tent 1936 Glenn Morris, United States ,900 pts 
1904 E. Desmarteau, Canad .34ft. 4in||1948 Robert Mathias, United States.... 7,139 pts 
1920 P. J. McDonald, United States. 36ft. 11 i-2in'!1952 Robert Mathias, United States. 7,887 pts 
OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES CHAMPIONS—1924-1952 
Sites of Games 
1924—Chamonix, France || 1932—Lake Placid, N. Y. || 1940-1944—Canceled 1952—Oslo, Norway 
3—S 936—Garmisch- 1948—St. Moritz, 1956—Cortina, Italy 
Me 3 ciueriand : Partenkirchen. Switzerland (schedued) 
BOBSLED 
4 Man ’ 2 Man 
1932—United States (Capt. J. Stevens). .8m. 14.745 
1924—Switzerland (Capt. Scherrer)... .5m- 45-548 || 1936 United States (Capt. L. Brown)..5m. 29.29s 
1928—United States (Capt. Fiske). ...3m.,20.58|| }94g-Switzerland (Capt. F. Endrich)....5m. 29.2s 
1932—United States (Capt. Fiske).....; 7m. 53.68s 1952—Germany (Capt. A. Ostler) coc. 5m. 2454s 
1936—Switzerland (Capt. Pierre-Musy). .5m. 19.85s Skeleton (One 
1948—United States (Capt. F. ae .5m. 20.1s||1928—United States (John Heaton)...... 3m. 1.88 
1952—Germany (Capt. A. Ostler). ‘5m. 07.84s!11948—Italy (Nino Bibbia) ............... 5m. 23.2s 


500 Meters 
eS Jewtraw, ve ee States...... «.. 448 


Sint ae Be Ragen eh 43.48 

1932—-John A. Shea, United States .........- 43.4s 

eee on, oe dost phone aicaaeere on 

1952—Ken Henry, Gaited ed States tk pero eer 43.2s 
1500 Meters 

1924—Clas Thunberg, coe et gD Pica 2m. 20.88 

1928—Clas Thunberg, Finland............ 2m. 21.1s 

1982—John H. Shea, United. States Ssaato-e 2m. 57.5s 

1 les Ma en, Norway........- 2m. 19.2s 

1948—Sverre Farstad, Norway...-....-.-- 2m. 17.6s 

1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway........ 2m. 20.4s 
5,000 Meters 

ie sok sateen 8m. 39s 

. 50.5s 

40.8s 

19.6s 

29.48 

-10.6s 

. 4.88 

tore ee, Uni .18m. 36.5s 

1932— Jattes. United States F . 13.68 

1936—Ivar langrud, Norway 7 4.35 

1948—Ake Seyffarth, Sweden 26.38 

1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway........- 16m. 45.8s 


*Jaffee made best time but acca canceled due 
to thawing ice. 
Sees ERASING 


, en Point: 

1924—-Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden .......... 2575.25 
1928—Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden |...)....! 2698.25 
1932—Karl Schaefer, Austria : 2602.00 
1936—Karl Schaefer, RELIG nce civ cttecne 2959.00 
agar sree Button, United  ataies tat 
1952—Richard Button, United States. *..: “192:286 
1924—Mrs. H. Seabo-Planck, PUT: 5 5: 20: 


Bannister ana Landy Twice 


Roger Gilbert Bannister, 25-year-old British 
medical student, ran a mile in 3 minutes 59.4 
seconds in a dual meet at Oxford University, 
Oxford, England, May 6, 1954, to reach and better 
one of athletes’ greatest goals—the four-minute 
mile. Running on the four-lap Iffiley Road track, 
Bannister was clocked in 57.5 peoonds for the first 
quarter-mile; the middle quarters in 0:60.7 and 
“a =e a the final quarter, bane of most runners, 

Bannister’s mile smashed the world record of 
Gunder Haegg of Sweden, who ran the distance 
in 4:01.4 at Malmo, Sweden, July 17, 1945. A 
tionally, his time at 1,500 meters was 3:43, equaling 
the world record held jointly by Gunder Haegg, 
Lennart Strand of Sweden, and Werner Lueg 
of Germany. Bannister’s fastest previous time 
for a mile was 4:02 in a specially-paced race. 


936— 
1948—Micheline , Pierre Baugniet, 


Belgium, 17 
1952—Ria and Aen Germany 


1142 places. 11.400 
SKIING 


1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway Uhr. 14m. 31s 
1928—Johan Grottunabrarten: ‘Norway ihr. ‘sina. 
1932—Sven L. Utterstrom, Sweden....lhr. 23m. 7s 
1936—Erik August Sweden. .1hr. an 
1948—Martin ge oe Sweden.. 1 
1952—Halgeir Brenden, Norway..... 1 


50 
1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway . 
1928—P. E. Hedlund, Sweden . 
1932—Veli Saarinen, Finland 
1936—Elis Viklund. Sweden ... 


1948—Nils Karlsson, Sweden 48s 
1952—Veikko Hakulinen, Finland...3hr. 33m. 33s 
Jump 
1924—-Jacob T. Thams, Norway . 18.96 pts. 
1928—Alfred Andersen, Norway 9.208 pts. 
1982—Birger Ruud, Norway . .228.1 pts. 
1936—Birger Ruud, pe e .232 pts. 
1948—Petter Hugsted, Norw: . 228.1 pts. 
1952—Arnfinn Bergmann, Norway <n 226.0 pts. 


Nordic Combined 18 km. Race and a, 
1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway 
1928—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway 
1932—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway 


ania eit at Bae Norway a 
1948—Hei! asu, Fin i 
ee ee Slaatvik, Norway. -621 
0 Kilometers Military Race 
1924—Switserland we: oS ately wee ea aaa 3hrs. 56m. 6s 


40 Kilometers Relay Race 
1986—Finland 
1948—Sweden 
1952—Finland 


Combined Downhill and Slalom 
1936—Women—Christel Cranz, Germany.97.06 Le 
1936—Men—Franz Pfnur, Germany .... mn 
1948—Men—Henri Oreiller, France. . 27 fre 
1948—Women—tTrude Beiser, Austria...... "6.58 pts. 


Conquer Four-Minute Mile 


Bannister was runni in a meet between Ox- 
ford University and a British Amateur Athletic 
Association team of which he was a member, The 
new record was set under unfavorable weather 
conditions. There was a 15-mile-an-hour cross 
wind during the race and gusts touched 25 m.p.h. 
just before the event began. 

Bannister’s record scarcely had been approved 
before John Landy, 24, of Melbourne, Australia, 
ran the distance in’3 minutes 58 seconds in Turku, 
Finland, June 21. He also was timed in 3:41.8 for 
1,500 meters, eclipsing both of Bannister’s marks. 
Unlike Bannister, Landy had ideal weather condi- 

ons 

Both men again beat the four-minute mark in 
the ‘Miracle Mile’’ iy Bas British Empire Games 
in Vancouver, B. C., 7, 1954, Bannister win- 
ning in 3:58.8 and tear finishing in 3259.6. 


Evolution of the Mile Run, 1864-1954 


Outdoors 

Time Runner, country Yr. Time Runner, country 
4:56.0/Charles B. Lawes, Great Britain. .... 1864 4:12.6|Norman Taber, United States 
4:36.5|Richard Webster, Great Britain... .. 1865 4:10.4|Paavo Nurmi, Finland....... 
4:29.0|William Chinnery, Great Britain... .. 1868|| 4:09.2|Jules Ladoumegue, France. 
4:28.8|W. C. Gibbs, Great Britain. 1868 4:07.6|Jack Lovelock, New Zealand. 1933 
4:26. 0} Walter Slade, Great Britain... ||. 1 ! 1874 4:06.8/Glenn Cunningham, United States. ../1934 
4:24.5|Walter Slade, Great Britain......... 1875 4:06.4|Sydney Wooderson, Great Britain... .|1937 
4:23.2|Walter George, Great Britain... |_|), 1880)| 4:06,2\Gunder Haegg, Sweden............. 1942 
4:21.4| Walter George, Great Britain........ 1882 4:06.2)Arne Andersson, Sweden............. 1942 
4:19.4|Walter George, Great Britain......_. 1882 4:04.6|Gunder Haegg, Sweden............. 1942 
4:18.4|Walter George, Great Britain........ 1884/| 4:02.6/Arne Andersson, Sweden............ 1943 
4:18.2|Fred Bacon, Scotland.............. 1894 4:01.6)Arne Andersson, Sweden............ 1944 
4:17.0|Fred Bacon, Scotland... 1/11... 177 1895 4:01.4|Gunder Haegg, Sweden............. 1945 
43154 Uiota Baal donee, Ualted States... [1811] S88 Q)3" Sagem asst Beal Ges 

: ‘ates... ... ndy, Australia..... Pee ss 
4:14.4|John Paul Jones, United States. |): 1913 mgt yee set tS 
4:12.0)/Paavo Nurmi, Finland Coors 

sh. m: PUTA Ch Foi crea sree 5 4:07.4;Glenn Cunningham, United States. . .|1938 
ire Joie W. Ray, United States. // °°" "°° 1925 4:07.4|Charles Fenske, United States. 
mace Gene Venzke, United States... 6...5.. 1932 4:07.4| Leslie MacMitchell, United States. 

210. Gene Venzke, United States..|. 1...) 1932 4:06.4|Gil Dodds, United States...... 
ey “teres Gonningham, ed Lh Thee : 4:05.3|Gil Dodds, United States. 

208. nite ates A) | ** 

*4:04.4|Glenn Cunningham) United States. 1938 4204-9] Wee Bante, ees ia 


*Indoor track more 


than 220 yar 
**Indoor dirt track. Leta 


8 laps to mile 


PSportng Evchis World Track ond Picld Records 871 
World Track and Field Records 


Source: International Amateur Athletic Federation 
Better records in several cases have been reported but await official consideration 


MEN 
RUNNING 
Event Record Holder Country Date Where made 
Melvin Patton...... WSS. AG ssa May 15, 1948. .|Fresno, Calif. 
100 yds........ 9.38... 0 pee cee eee { H. D. Hogan....... Australia... .. Mar. 13, 1954. ||Sydney, Aust. 
220° Y08:. oo. Vea 5 eats > ae Melvin Patton...... Un SA ena May 7; 1949. ||Los Angeles 
440 yds........ 7 LU hoe Se OO ura Herb McKenley.....|Jamaica, Berkeley, 
; B.W.1....|June 5, 1948...) Calif, 
880 yds....... «|i m2. 48.6 8......... Mal Whitfield....... DAS eae July 17, 1953.. ee ed Fin- 
an 
1151701 (eae Sit 58! aise in pin0s John Landy........ Australia... .. June 21, 1954. . Sey y Fin- 
ani 
2.miles...... plo I. 40:4 Oo: cs Gaston Reiff......../Belgium...... ug. 26, 1952. .|Paris, France 
3 miles 13 m. 32.2 s { Fred Green. ...-/Great Britain. sae 10, 1954. .|/London, Eng. 
pepe se LOR ie | See Chataway Great Britain. sae 10, ae .|London, Eng. 
6 miles........ Dios 592 By cic ees Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia} Jun . .|Brussels 
10 miles....... 48 m., 12s8......... Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia Bene! 29; Toi. - Bola 
zecho, 
an poles Pao ao 1 h., 16 m.. 26.4 s...|Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia|Oct. 26, 1952. .|Boleslav 
ROME See sigs one 12 mi., 809 yds..... Emil Zatopek.......|Czechoslovakia|Sept. 29, 1951. . |Boieslav 
RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 
Jesse Owens... .|Chicago, TI. 
Harold Davis. A .|Compton 
: Lloyd La Beach. 3 0 ‘Breen Calif. 
100 meters... ..|10.2s.........3. ot ENG EE Ewell. occ U.S.A ar 9, ,|Evanston, Th. 
£,. McD. Bailey..... Gr. Britain & Aug. 25, 1951. . Begeade, 
200 meters...../20.2 8..........0005 Melvin Patton...... Elsa eso May 7, 1949. .|Los angele 
anQaneterss. ...-|45.8 O55. ci ee George Rhoden...... Uy Ace ene Aug. 22, 1950. . ape 
weden 
800 meters,....|1 m., 46.6 s........,|/Rudolf Harbig...... Germany..... July 15, 1939. .|Milan 
1,000 meters.../2 m., 20.8 s.........|/Mal Whitfield....... | Og Pie’, es oct Aug. 16, 1953. . apes 
weden 
1,500 meters. ../3 m., 41.8 s........ John Landy........ Australia. .... June 21, 1954. . Gh Fin- 
an 
2,000 meters.../5 m., 78........... Gaston Reiff........ Belglum......|Sept. 29, 1948. . prea 
elgium 
3,000 meters...|7 m., 58.8 s........ Gaston Reiff........ Belgium...... Aug. 12, 1949.. Geviee 
weden 
5,000 meters... .|13 m., 57.2 s....... Emil Zatopek Czechoslovakia|May 30, 1954. .|Paris 
10,000 meters. .|28 m., 54.2s....... Emil Zatopek Czechoslovakia|June 1, 1954. .|Brussels 
15,000 meters. .|44 m., 54.6 s.......{Emil Zatopek Czechoslovakia|Sept. 29, 1951. . pee 
zecho, 
20,000 meters. .|59 m., 51.7 s.,.....|/Emil Zatopek. . Czechoslovakia|Sept. 29, 1951. .|Boleslay 
25,000 meters. .|1 h., 19 m., 11.8 s.,.|Emil Zatopek Czechoslovakia|Oct. 26, 1952. .|Boleslav 
ia pow meters. .|1 hr., 35 m., 23.8 s..|Emil Zatopek. . Czechoslovakia|Oct. 26, 1952. .|Boleslav 
Mr cle ice 20,052 meters. .....|Emil Zatopek. - Czechoslovakia|Sept. 29, 1951. .|Prague, 
Czecho. 
WALKING ae 
ATT 12 m., 45.0s.......|Werner Hardmo..... Sweden......|Sept. 1, 1945, .|Malnroe 
Smiles. ..¢.... ire Ban bot pale eooor Roland Hardy...... England...... May 31, 1952, .|London 
WEENIOS istics. 4900 15,2 Ss. oon Werner Hardmo..... Sweden, ..... Sept. 9, 1945.. cue 
Sweden 
10 miles....... 1h., 10 m., 45.8 s...|J. Dolezal........ .-|Czechoslovakia/Apr. 30, 1954. .|Boleslav 
mo siles....2<. 2h., 33 m., 9.4 s.. “ia Dolezal...... Czechoslovakia|May 14, 1954. .|Boleslay 
BOumites ©. 50. . 4 hr., 21 m., li s...|J. Liunggren......../Sweden...... Aug. 8, 1953. .|Fristad 
POUT SEs oc sn 8 m., 1,025 yds..... ‘lJohn Mikaelsson....|Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945../Stockholm 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 
ters...|/11 m., 51.8 8....... Werner Hardmo..... Sweden... ... Aug. 21, 1945. .|Tibro 
2000 meters. ..|20 m.. 26.8 8.......|Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945. .|/Kumla 
10,000 meters. .|42 m., 39.6 s8..... .«.-|/Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 9, 1945. .|/Kumla 
15,00C meters. ./1 h., 8 m., 59.6.s....|J. Dolezal.........5 Czechoslovakia|/Apr. 30, 1954. .|Boleslav 
20,000 meters. .|1 hr., 30 m., 26.4 s../J, Dolezal.......... Czechoslovakia|Nov. 1, 1953. .|Boleslav 
30,000 meters. .|2 hr., 21 m., 38.6 s../J. Dolezal.......... Czechoslovakia|Oct. 12, 1952. .|Prague 
50,000 meters. .|4 hr., 29 m., 58 s...|J. Ljumggren........ Sweden...... Aug. 8, 1953. .|Fristad 
BEROUL fore c= 13,812 meters...... John Mikaelsson....|Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945. .|Stockholm 
HOMES as oon 25,595 meters...... yi ga Bs) eo Czechoslovakia|/Oct. 12, 1952. .|Prague 
. HURDLES (10 hurdles) 
; a May 13, 1950..|Fresno, Calif, 
120 yards...... LDS ere ee. Richard Attlesey....{U.S.A..... { uly 10, 1980: telson 
aie va (ei CoS eommane dd Harrison Dillard...../U. 8. A.......|Jume 21, 1947, .|Salt Lake 
> La U. 8. A A 9, 1952. .|Li Sein be 
440 yards...... 1 ECE Tenis Bip co nicnaimorteo Cr He MOorevons:. an Ot ree: Hoan gre th ..|/London 
Jac ona Dt Foe tam cacneters Richard a Aithese OV aSs eAl oe reee .|July 10, 1950. , |Helsinki 
pen: = |09-> 8 Ered woleett:... ci ae aco. June 8, 1940, : Princeton, 
200 meters...../22.3 s..........-- Harrison Dillard...../U.S.A....... June 21, 1947. .|Salt Lake 
: U.S.S.R Sept. 20, 1953. ./B epee bee 
Ae etree rargdereheto pcs SUISUY OV) ons .ce s 2 6 Fabio 8 & hemi urs ept. 20, . .|Budapest,: 
400 meters... .|50.4 8, J y Toone y\ 
RELAY RACES 
A BAO S Gre cecs tac eseus Univ, of So. Calif, ...|U. 8. A..... 2). May 14, 1938. .)Fresno, Calif. 
pee tO) c (L. LaFond, W. ‘C. 
[eeerag mt ry Jor- 2 
7 an, alley. 
i 584-5 (24 Bas sis See's BomCants ice eeel U.S. A.......|/May 29, 1949. .)/Los Angeles, 
Soe rca pees r 0) A 1.» 24 9 (M. Patton, BR! Fraz- Calif, 
ier, G. Pasquali, N. 
Stocks) 
J mile (4x440)../3 m., 8.8 s.......... U.S.A. Team...... 1. SscAs eres Aug. 9, 1952. .|Londop 


(E. G. Cole, J. W. 
Washburn, R. Pear- 
man, M. Whitfield) 


Went 


2 miles (4x880) .|7 m. 29.2 s.,... 


4miles(4x1mile)|16 m., 41 s... 


Sporting Events—World Track and Field Records 


Record 


a 


5 d) 
++....-| Nat'l Team (R. G 


RELAY RACES 


a7. ad 3 aa 

yeh Ashenfelter, R. 
earman,J.B.Barnes, 

M. Whitfiel 
Bannister, C. C. J. Chat- 


away, G. W. Nanke- 
e, D.C. Seaman) 


RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 


Gr. Brit.-N. I.|Aug. 1, 1953. . 


London 


en CLA eT Sees U.S. A. Nat. Team..;U.S. A....... Aug. 9, 1936. .|Berlin 
400 mtrs. (4x100) g wens a i ate alte, 
raper, Wyko: 
Rong ter Cax200ys,;, 1 mn.5.24 0. 2, |S0. Calli... +. .c 00k. Te a Cae Mav 29, 1949. .|Los Angeles, 
: .../3 m., 3.9 s....|Jamaica Team...... Jamaica, July 27, 1952. .)Helsinki 
1,600 mtrs. (4x400) ’ (AS. wint, L, Laing, BW 
Hogan) Ea 
en. 
)0).../7 m., 28 s....|Uda Team.......... CzechoslovakiajJuly 29, 1953. .|Stara 
3,200 mtrs. (4x800) fe) Oo ieaL i Beainckh: Boleslav. 
L Leika, ig Jung- 
6,000 mtrs. (4x1,500). ./15 m., 27.2 s..|National Team...... Great Britain. |Sept. 23, 1953. .|London 
(R. Dunkley, D Ww, 
G. Pirie, W. Nanke- 
ville) 
FIELD EVENTS 
High jump.....:..... 6 ties in..|Walt Davis......... Ga SeAS ose June 27, 1953. .| Dayton, Ohio 
12m. 
Running broad jump..|26 & ‘j Pea ie .|Jesse Owens. ....... LOSS hee eS es May 25, 1935..|Ann Arbor 
Run., hop, step, jump. rein 24 in. .|L. Scherbakov...... USS Beas 3 July 19, 1953. .|/Moscow 
m., cm, 
Pole vault........... 15 ft., 734 in..}C. Warmerdam..... Wis SAS eee May 23, 1942.. ee 
16 lb. shot put....... 59 ft., 244 in..|Parry O’Brien....... LU a: Cea June 5, 1953.. Compton, 
(18/04 m.) . Calif. 
Discus throw........ 194 Cee is .|Fortune Gordien....)/U. S. A....... Aug. 22, 1953. ren ee 
.28 m. 
Javelin throw. ....... hee S Pudibeld.. iChat Vers Re: ee ec, Aug. 8, 1953..|Pasadena, 
-41 m. 
16 lb. hammer throw.. UPA 11 a: SS. Strandli.s «eas os. Norway...... Sept. 14, 1952. .|Oslo, Norway 
.25 m. 
Decathlon. ..... 0... 7,887 pts.....|/Robert Mathias..... isd oA carers July 25-26, 1952| Helsinki 
WOMEN 
RUNNING 
MOOR ALAR) erae s «ea ue LA 4a tineate Marjorie Jackson....|Australia..... Mar. 8, 1952..|Sydney, Aust, 
MAO VALOR sicics seine sels PAD Boxes Fanny Blankers-Koen| Netherlands. .|June 29, 1950 ae 
aly 
880 yards. ; May 29, 1954. .|Budapest 
60 meters. ay Ts Sept. 24, 1933. .| Lemberg 
100 meters. : -|Australia -|Oct. 4, 1953. .|Gifu, Ja; 
200 meters. 48. .|Australia. .|July 25, 1952. .|Helsink: 
800 meters.......... 2 m., 07.3 s.,.|N. Otkalenko. 1U.S.S.R. -|Aug, 27, 1953. .1| Moscow 
RELAY RACES 
440 yards (4x110).....|46.3 s........ Australian Nat’l.....|Australia,.... Aug. 4, 1952. .|/London 
Team (de La Hunty, 
Jackson, W.- Cripps, 
V. Johnston) 
400 mtrs. (4x100)..... ABO Biisinescm ys National Team,..... U.S.S.R....../Sept. 20, 1953. .|Budapest, 
(V. Kalashnikova, Z Hungary 
Sofronova, N. Dvyal- 
ishvilli-Ainikina, L. 
Turova 
800 mtrs. (4x200),..../1 m., 36.48...)/National Team...... U\S.S.R.....,./Aug. 9, 1953. .|Bucharest, 
(®. Calajnicova, Rumania 
V. Kazantova, Z. 
Sofronova, N. 
Dvalishvilli- -Hnikina) 
880 yds, (4x220)...... 1 m., 39.9 s,..| National som a Great Britain. |Sept. 30, 1953. .|London 
A. Pashley. ew- 
poe Gate 
De ichaeees 
2,640 yards (8x880).../6 m., 49 s.)...|/National Team......|Great Britain. Aug. 3, 1953..|London 
(N. Smalley, D, 
Leather, M.’Slemon) 
2,400 mtrs. (3x800)...|6 m., 33.2 s...|/National Team,...,. WuS Se es, Sept. 19, 1953. .| Budapest, 
CN. Chernoshchok; D. Hungary 
Barahovich, N. Ot- 
kolenko-Pletneva) 
HURDLES 
80 meters............ 110.9 s...... { S. B. De La eek uae watts July 23, 1952. .|Helsinki 
“ M. Golubnichaja. . CSUR, mavens ce Aug. 3, 1954..|Kiev, USSR 
FIELD EVENTS ‘ 
Running high jump.. .|5 it Panes .JA, Chudina......... U.S.S.R......(May 22, 1954..|Kiev, 
Broad jump......... 20 ft. 7 7% in,,| Yvette Williams.....|New Zealand..|Feb, 20, 1954. . sydnene 
Aust. 
DOU DUG gases. cs pe hoe aK in...|G. Zybina........4... GS. Sanne: Oct. 9, 1953,.. Malmo 
m. 
Discus throw........ aed 144 in.|N. Dumbadze.,..... U.S.8.Rieieee Oct. 18, 1952.. Tpit a 
4m 
WAVEND a teenie ss s+ eo: See N. Konjaeva........ UW. SIS Rien ernels Aug. 6, 1954.. ey an 
Pentathlon.......... 418 poiten Gisela Mauermayer..|Germany..... July 16-17, 1938 Stuttgart, 


Germany 


eS eee 


Sporting Events—American Track and Field Records 873 
ee, 


American Track and Field Records 


Source: Amateur Athletic Union. Indoor records are for tracks not more than 220 yards per lap un- 
less otherwise noted. (F) designates foreign holder of American record; in such instances best com- 
parable records by American citizens also are listed. A number of new records await confirmation, 


> MEN—OUTDOOR 
SS  —————————— 
Distance Time 2 Holder Where Made Date 
100 yards..... ESO, 2 Saesice kita otis Melvin E. Patton.....|Fresno, Calif............. May 5, 1948 
-220 yards..... Pi Ie Oe Snake bye ee Melvin E. Patton.....|Los Angeles, Calif........ May 7, 1949 
A tate oni, A ” QOL SKBw anc ane tac ecto es Roland A. Locke..... Lincoln, Nebr. sau «.een May 1, 1926 
curve) 
220 yards. .... 2 -RCE e eOa aeee Andrew Stanfield..... Philadelphia, Pa.......... May 26, 1951 
(around turn) 
300 yards..... Oo TOES, 3 Se Se oe Herbert McKenley (F)|New York, N. Y.......... July 2, 1946 
300 vard 30.2 C. W. Paddock....... Redlands, Calif........... April 23, 1921 
YAEOB..'. - PM Bee vee eee ee Cliff Bourland....... Los Angeles, Calif........ April 17,1943 
440 yards..... 46 8... .. . .|Herbert McKenley (F)|Berkeley, Calif..... . .|June 5; 1948 
600 yards..... 1 m., 09. -/Ben Eastman........ San Francisco, Calif April 1, 1933 
880 yards..... 1 m., 49. .|Malvin Whitfield. .... ‘Berea, Ohio........ ug. 19, 1950 
1,000 yards m., 09. .|Chas. H. Fenske..... Milwaukee, Wis... . 2, 1939 
1,320 yards 2 m., 58. Wes Santee.......... Randalls Island, N, Y..... 6, 1952 
1) ree 4 m., 02. .|Wes Santee.......... Compton, Calif. -........ 5, 1953 
2 mil 8 m., 51. Gunder Haegg (F)....|Cincinnati, Ohio.......... , 7, 1943 
eB... 8 m., 54. RVGG WA hbo. 6 wees Providence, R.I.......... May 26, 1951 
Sines -..<). 2 =. 13-m.,/51.8's..- 5.50: Charles Capozzoli....|/London, England......... Aug. 4, 1952 
Aomiles.. ws ne Bp Es aC eee ena Donald R. Lash...... East Lansing, Mich....... Nov. 22, 1937 
Peres. 572... 24 m., 36.8 8....5.-. Charles Pores........ Great Lakes, Ill.......... Sept. 21, 1918 
il 30m., 1154 85. oo Janusz Kusocinski (F)|}Los Angeles, Calif........ July 31, 1932 
6 miles...... 30! ma, , 33.4.8... 5. 022 Curtis Stone......... Long Beach, Calif........ June 20, 1952 
wMMeS. Co. 5. 35 m., 35.8 s........ H. Kolehmainen,..... New. York, (Noy o ate hothen Nov. 1, 1913 
35 201 40 m., 48.8 s........ H. Kolehmainen...... New: Vork, IN. ¥¢erandhet Nov. 1, 1913 
9 miles....... AG NR ea eh oese eee H. Kolehmainen...... New. York, -NicYou> oe45er Nov. 1, 1913 
10 miles...... 51 m., 03.4 s........|/H. Kolehmainen...... New York, N. Y... Nov. 1, 1913 
J |1 h., 21 m., 45.3 s....|Mikko Hietanen (F)..|New York, N. Y.c1....... June 15, 1947 
15 miles. ... | |1 h.} 23 m) 24.2 s....|Charles Pores...:.... NY 1, 1919 
20 miles...... 1 h., 58 m., 27.6 s....|James Clark..... Pd N . 14, 1909 
Stour f=. 2% 11 mi., 153 yds...... Albin Stenroos....... ‘ 26, 1925 
MEN—INDOOR 
Ralph Metcalfe. ...|Notre Dame, Ind......... March 11, 1933 
JERSC LOWERS. 9 0. | CHUCREO, Ill.” . wins a 8 ene March 9, 1935 
-| Sam S. Stoller..... Chicago; Tu. =.) 20 eons ene March 14, 1936 
60 yards...... CAST AT Pigs as 2 So S08 er she Bil ‘Carter... 5 «8 - Sndianapolus,. ven an. ae March 15, 1941 
(dirt track) Charles F. Peters...|/Bloomington, Ind......... Feb. 21, 1950 
James J. Golliday...}Chicago, Ill.............. March 10, 1951 
Thane Baker...... Boulder, Colo............ Agel 29, 1952 
Ben Johnson....... New York City........ { eee 1 he 
Perrin Walker..... Chicago, Tt): Pais <n ate March 20, 1938 
Herbert Thompson.|New York City.......... Feb. 4, 1939 
Barney Ewell...... New York City% 3 vscenae Feb. 7, 1942 
LR sy fda hates ie] LCR SN soe oe Herbert Thompson .|New York City.......... March 14, 1942 
Herbert Thompson. |New York City. . ..|March 27, -1943 
} Edward Conwell. . .|New York City. .1/1944~46-47 
Henry N. Ewell .|New York, N. Y ..|1947 (thrice) 
Thomas Carey . .|New York, N. ¥ ..|Feb. 22, 1947 
William J. Dwy: .|New York, N. Y. ..|Jan. 29, 1949 
Andy Stanfield.....|New York, N. Y......... Feb. . 14, 1953 
100 yards..... DSO. Louis A. Clarke...... Baltimore, Md........... Feb. 9, 1924 
220 yards..... PD) BE ome OO Soe On Trae: Theo. P, Ellison...... ‘Brooklyn,N.Y.; <an«t< ope March 1, 1935 
220-yards.-..... Oe OE Ob. RO Oe Robert Rodenkirchen.|Hanover, N. H........... Feb. 22, 1938 
(iong laps) 
Pes hate S0-5'S...... 0... . -|James. Lingel......-..|Buffalo, N.Y..4......26-:|NeDs leas 
500 aa De 30 a eae a ee Herbert McKenley (F)|Chicago, Ill.............. March 14, 1947 
(dirt neces. ) 
around 2ecurves 
Pa sotaie 48.28...............|Roy Cochran........|New York, N. Y.........|March 25, 1942 
440 eae cela: 9 ee Ae Gey iON Herbert McKenley (F)|Chicago, Ill.............. 5 
(G0 eras 1 m., 09.5 s Mal Whitfield New York, N. Y 
880 yards... bina 50.558 5.02 ce Pointe John Borican........ New York, N. Y. 
880 yards..... Party 2.8 Rineusttaps: ence John Woodruff....... Hanover, IN. Eso meee 
(jong laps - . 
ee poe Wn |S. 1: Pa eee Don Gehrmann...... New) Yorky IN; Yo.see secioa 
1°30 yards... = 3 m., 02.6s..... *! {i |John Borican........ New York, N. Y......... 
1,320 yards....|3 m., 01.2s......... John Borican........ Hanover; Ni. PEs cesses ets 
(long laps) 
m., 05.3 s.. .|Gilbert Dodds....... New York, N. Y. 
ea ri m., 04.4 s Glenn Cunningham...|Hanover, N. H... 
m., 50.7 s.. EPEREG. WG ne. 3 ares cts ane New York, N. Y.......45 
$3 m., 45.7 s. .|J. Gregory Rice......|New York, N. Y.......... 
19 m., 27.8 .| William Ritola (F)....|New York, N. Y......... 
19 m., 39.4 |G- V. Bonhag® 22 -..%. iNew York, N.-Yo... cane 
24 m., 21.8 .| William Ritola (F)....|New York, N. Y.......... 
24 m., 59.4 G. V. Bonhag.:...... Wow: LOrk, Ni Ysisi-2 tae 
.|30 m., 24.0 H. Kolehmainen...... Buflaloy Nieto os eel 
.|35 m., 36.4 H. Kolehmainen......|Buffalo, N. Y............ 
.|40 m.,, 47.8 .|H. Kolehmainen...... Buffalo, Ni Ys eras ae 
.|46 m., 00.6 .|H. Kolehmainen...... Buttalo, Ni Y... 5 2 erate 
51 m., 06.6 .|H. Kolehmainen..... Buttalo, INo Xe oan ee eee 
2h., 44 m., 50s M. Maloney.......-- New, York; N.Y cease siete 


MEN—METRIC DISTANCES—OUTDOOR 


Jesse Owens....... Chicaga,. lise: ce gts ae: June 20, 1936 
5 | 10.2 Harold Davies..... pomviek Ga hepa. cay oe ik teae 

1 eters... ./10.2 8... -sseeeee Lloyd LaBeach.....|Fresno, Calif............. ay ; 
eee | Nomresd Ewell... .|/Evanston, Til... 22 0...... July 9, 1948 


AG eee 


Sporting Eve 


nts—American Track and Field Records 


Distance Time 
200 meters. ...|20.28..........--++> 
RS pee ae 20s Boise o's lec emir se 
curvi 
yom. 0.56:8..5.0i6 0% 

‘with turn) 

OO meters... .|33 8....c.0eeeenes 
A400 meters. ...|45.9 8..........---5. 

500 meters....|1 m., 01s 
600 meters. ...|1 m., 17.3 
800 meters....|1 m., 48.0 - 
1,000 meters...|2 m., 20.8 16, 5 
1,500 meters.,.|/3 m., 44.2 ay teed 
3,000 meters...|8 m., 12.2 23. test 
5,000 meters,..|14 m., 26. io 
8,000 meters...|25 m., 44 31, 1932 
10,000 meters. . |30 m., 11. 30) 1952 

30 m., 33. 

23, 1935 

0 met 6.6 8. a Bees 
60 meters. ..../6.68........+5 : 

100 meters 10.78 Robt. rehen. . 8. 1938 
200 meters... .|22.2s Sapien lg : 5° 1942 
400 meters... .|47.9s oF es ere 
500 meters..../1 m., 02.9 s a 38° 1983 

Mal Whitfield...... 36 1938 
600 meters....|1 m., 20.3 s... James B. Herbert... . 3e ioae 
800 meters. 1 m., 50 John Serena Se Pic oe 
#0 ae 1 m., John Woodruff....... 

Jong laps. 26. 1 
1,000 meters...|2 m., 26.4 8......... Lloyd Hahn. ........ 9 
1,500 meters,../3 m., 48.4 s......... Glenn Cunningham. . . ie EP aane 
2,000 meters..,|/5 m., 22.4. s......... Paavo Nurmi (F)..... ees 1% Age 
3,000 meters, ,./8 m., 26.4 s.. .|Paavo Nurmi (F)..... pes de ioe 

4 Sani IOS TAr ent ck: Horace peenont sees: a: N -X 23, 1968 
4,000 meters...|11 m., 30.8 s.. .|Paavo Nurmi (F)..... , N. eo 

"000 meters. ..|14 m., 23.25........ William Ritola (F)...|New York, N. ¥.......... Feb. 3 
Ear m:, ae Donald R. Lash,..... New York, N. ¥...12..... Feb. 25, 1939 

WALKING—OUTDOOR “= oe 
A 8 OL Mice ities Bie? Murray... ca. cra New. York, No 8.5.0 cmseee tb. . 
2 hes ecrace Sanat eo F. P. Murray. ....... Williamsburg, L.T........ May 30, 1884 

8 miles....... 21m., 09.2s........ F. P. Murray........ New orks Nu Sc.c5 eee Nov. 6, 
4miles....... 29 m.,40.88........ T. H. Armstrong Jr..|New York, N. ¥.......... Nov. 6, 1877 
5miles,...... 36m.,10s.......... G. H. Goulding (F)... |New Brunswick, N. J... |: |Oct. 23, 1915 

Sea 38 m., 05.8 s .|W.H. Purdy. .......|New York, N. Y.........|May x 880 
IBEMUIOSS arsare ck | 4S. AEN y 2004 Beis ro ena G. H, Goulding (F)...|New Brunswick, N. J..... Oct. 23, 1915 
7" **"""'45 m., 28.08 EB. B. Merrill. ...0... Boston; Mass... 2... css: Oct. 5, 1880 
tC TEWIOB Ss ey ane ez 50 m., 40.8 s........ G, H. Goulding (F)...|New Brunswick, N. J..... Oct. 23, hes 
i 52 m., 51.68........ Harry Hinkel........ Forest Park, L.I......... Oct. 23, 1926 

8 miles....... Lh,, 1 m., 345s...... GME edhe Wew- York, IN. ¥s....ceer y Noy. 24, 1918 
Qmiles,...... ih., 10 m., 08s..,.. er el VE ORTERN cryiaeralers Boston, Mass............ Oct. 5, 1880 
EOymiles. os... 1h., 17 m., 40% s...|E. B. Merrill. .|Boston, Mass............ Oct. 5, ial 
15 miles; ..... 2h., 2 m., 57.6 8... .}William Plant........ NeW DZ OFRy INS Wa, cies Nov. 13, 19: 
20 miles;.,... 3h.,8m., 10s8...... o. B. Qhark ¢ ait. canbe ING Wo YOrli, No Meta nares Dec, 5, 1879 
25 miles. ..... 4h.,3m., 35s8...... J. Clark = Saori New ‘York, Ni... seams Dec. 5, 1879 

DOULA iets ree 7 mi., 1,437 yd., 4 in.|R, F. Remer......... New York, Ni ¥sc tame Nov. 24, 1918 
2 hours....... 14 mi., 1118 yd +. (William Plant... oc... New York, \N. Vises eee Nov. 13, 1921 
WALKING—INDOOR 

3 .|Henry H. Laskau....|New York, N. ¥......... March 4, 1950 

2 ape betes ete rele tae Pa tl eee G. H. Goulding (F)...| New York, N. Y.......... March 18, 1916 
SO MAUR. Sree 20 m., 49.8 s ..|G, H, Goulding (F)...|Brooklyn, N. Y........... March 30, 1912 
4miles,...... 28 m., 06.2 s ..|G. H. Goulding (F)...|/Brooklyn, N. Y...:....... March 30, 1912 
Dimless... wk 35 m., 48.4 s ../Ugo Frigerio ey st et New {Y Ory Ne Yo. wants March 28, 1925 
6 miles....... 43 m., 09.8 s .|Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New WOrk,..N. Ny, Geet March 28, 1925 

WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES—OUTDOOR 

,000 meters,, .|12 m,, 52.7 s ..|Henry Laskau....... Long Beach, Calif... June 20, 1952 
2000 meters.. .|22 m., 56.8 s .|Harry Hinkel.... .|Milwaukee, Wis. . June 30, 1934 
10,000 meters... |47 m., 05 8.......... Harry Hinkel. ......, Yonkers, N. Y... Nov. 2, 1926 
15,000 meters..|1 h., 14 m., 36s..... John Knackstedt..... Forest Park, N. Y. Noy, 18, 1934 

WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES—INDOOR 
1,500 meters.. .|6 m., 07.3 s,........)/Henry Cieman (F)....;New York, N. Y¥.......... Feb. 23, 1935 
6 m., 08.8 s,. .|Louis Welch, ........ Boston, Mass............ Feb. 10, 1934 

3,000 meters. . .|12 m., 49 s.. William Plant........ Brooklyn, NY. toes Feb. 13, 1926 

4,000 meters.. .|17 m., 39.8 s. .|Ugo Frigerio (F)..... New ?YOrk. Nu oY estonia semen March 28, 1925 
17 m., 51.2 .|J. B. Pearman......, New York, ON. Yc. ean March 14, 1925 

5,000 meters.. ./21 m., 50.6 :|William Plant........ New York, N. Y¥..2 0... Feb. 3, 1925 
7,000 meters. . .|31 m., 16.6 .|Ugo Frigerio (F). New York, N. ¥........ 5. March 28) 1925 
8,000 meters.. ./35 m., 35.6 .|Ugo Frigerio eae New York, N.oYsc. icc March 28, 1925 
9,000 meters. ../40 m., 10.8 -|Ugo Frigerio (F). New .York,.N. Vics miecceret March 28, 1925 
10,000 meters. . |44 m., 38 s.......... Ugo Frigerio (F) Néw. York, .NoWa..nuewe: March 28, 1925 


RELAY RACING 


(Long track—More than 220 yards 


400 meters (4x100)—39.8s., United States Team 
sOwens, Metcalfe, Draper, Wykoff), Berlin, Aug. 

440 yards (4x110)—40.5s. University of Southern 
California (Leland LaFond, William C. Anderson, 
Te Adrian Talley), Fresno, Calif., May 

800 meters (4x200)—Im. 24s. University of 
Southern California (Draper, Fitch, Abbott, Par- 
sons). Los Angeles, Calif., June 1, 1934. 

880 yards (4x220)—im, 24s. Univ. of Southern 
California (Patton, Stocks, Pasquale, Frazier), 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 20, 1949. 


per lap. *Denotes indoor record.) 


1000 meters medley relay (100, 200, 300, 400)— 
1m, 50s., United States Team (Mal Whitfield, Craiz 
Dixon, Richard Ault, Andrew Stanfield), Basle, 
Switzerland, Aug. 20, 1939. 1m, 56.1s., New York 
A. C. (Willard Allen, John Kunit, Milton Flewellin, 
James McPoland), New York, N. Y., July 9, 1935. 
*(440, 100, 200, 300)—Im. 59.%s. New York Curb 
Exchange A. A. (James Herbert, Harry Hoffman, 
paver’ ae George Dee), New York City, 
eb. 27, 


1060 yards sprint médley (440, 100, 220, 300)— 
*Im. 52.0s., N. Y. Grand St. Boys (H. McKenley, 


i << 


Sporting Events—Amer. Coll. Track Rec’ds; Sullivan Trophy Winners 


A. eee 
N. Y., Feb. b. 14, 1 
meters 


SB. M. Whitfield), New York, 


4s., United Stat 

aa Whitfield), Hel- 

1952. 

9 Masha R. Pearman, M. Whit- 
: a cet *3m. 14.4s., N. Y. 

Grand St. Boys (H. ‘Kenley, oo Stanfield, G. 

aetna M. Whitfield) ‘Buftalo’ Ney. March 21, 


(4x880)—%m. 29.2s., United States 
ert (W. Ashenfelter, R, Pearman, J. Barnes, 

Whitfield), London, Aug. 4, 1952. *%m. 33.9s.— 
Beier Hall College (Anthony Luciano, Robert 
Rainer, Frank er ee Chet Lipski). New York 
ey, March 25, 1942 

4 miles (4x1 mile)—16m. 52. 6s., United States 
Team (J. Montes, W. Druetzler, W. Santee, J. 
Barnes), London, Aug. 4, 1952. *l7m, 21. TS.5 
Univ. of Pennsylvania (Gene Venzke, Carl Coan, 


William McKniff. Daniel Dean), Buffalo, N. ¥., 
Mar. 11, 1933. 
‘meters metiley (400, 200, 800, 1,500)— 


$m. Apes tes ge S. Army Team (H. Bright, G. Brown, 
ar Cryer, W. Druetzler), Buffalo, N. Y., June 28, 


Medley (440, 220, 880, mile)—7m. 18.8s. New 
York University (Leslie MaéMitchell, Frank Cotter, 
Dave Lawyer, Bill Hulse), New York City, May 
26, 1942. ¥%m. 25.3s., New York University (Fabian 
Francis, Jared Fangboner, Joe Gares, Leslie Mac- 
Mitchell), New York City, Feb. 22, 1941. 


HURDLE RACING 


60 yards: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*7.1s., Harri- 
son Dillard, New York City, March 20, 1948. Five 
2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*6. 8s., Medill Gartiser, Hansas 
City,-Mo., Feb. 28, 1948. Dirt track—*6.8s., 
son Dillard, Lafayette, Ind. March 22, isi 

65 meters: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—8.3s., Allan 
Tolmich. New York City, Feb. 22, 1941. 

70 yards: Six 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*8.3s., Richard 
Attlesey, Navy Olympic Team, Washington, D.C., 
Jan. 12, 1952. Six 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles (dirt track) — 
7.8s., Robert. E. Wright, Chicago, March 6, 1942; 
Harrison Dillard, Chicago, Ill., March 15, 1947. 

120 yards: Ten 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—13. A Richard 
H. Attlesey, Fresno, Calif., May 13, 1950 

110 meters: Ten 3 ft. 6 in. hurdies—13.5s. » Rich- 
ard Attlesey, Helsinki, Finland, July 10, 1950. 
¥*14.4s,, Haakon Lidman (Sweden). Davisville, R. 
I., April 7, 1945. *15.8s., Sol Furth, Brooklyn, N. 
Y¥., Jan. 16, 1932. 

200 meters: Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.3s., Fred 
Wolcott, Princeton, N. J., June 8, 1940; Harrison 
Dillard, Salt Lake City,’ Utah, June 31, 1947. 

220 yards: Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.3s., Harri- 
son Dillard, Salt Lake City. Utah, June 21, 1947. 
Around turn—23s. Harrison Dillard, Minneapolis, 
Minn., June 22, 1946. 

400 meters: Ten 3 ft. hurtles—50.6s. » Glenn Har- 
din, Stockholm, Sweden, July 26, 1934. 


440 yards: Ten 3 ft. hurdles—51.6s., Charles 
Moore, London, Aug. 9, 1952. 
STEEPLECHASE 


3,000 meters—8m. 45.4s., Horace Ashenfelter, 
Helsinki, July 25, 1952. 

3,000 meters—*$m. 48.6s., Thomas Deckard, New 
York City, Feb. 27, 1937. 

2 miles—9m. 55.2s., Tom Deckard, New Orleans. 
La., Jan. 1, 1939. *9m. 35.4s., Joseph P. McClus- 
key, New York, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1941 


875 


JUMPING—WITHOUT a ete 


Standing high jump—5 ft. 534 in., Leo Goeh- 
ring, Travers Island, N. Y., June 14, 133. *5 ft. 
$ ar ee as M. Osborn, ‘St. Louis, Mo., April 

Running high jump—6 ft. 1114 in., Walt Davis, 
Dayton, Ohio, June 27, 1953. Board take-off: *6 ft. 
1034 in., Kenneth Wiesner, pee Ill., March 28, 
1953. Dirt take-off—*6 ft. 934 i me Melvin Walker, 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 20, 193 

Standing broad jump—i1 ‘tt. 456 in., Ray C, 
Ewry. St. Louis, Aug. 29. 1904 

Running broad jump—26 ft. 814 in., Jesse 
Owens, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 25, 1935. *25 ft. 
9) in.; Chace! Qwens. New Yorke City, Cae 23, 1935. 

Running, op step an mp—5. 
Chuhei Nambu (Japan). Los Angeles, Calif., 
Aug. 4, 1932. 50 ft. tis in., Billy Brown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., June 29, 1941. 

POLE VAULT 

For height—15 ft. 734 in., Cornelius Warmer- 
dam, Modesto, Calif., May 23 1942. *15 ft. 816 in., 
(board runway), Cornelius Warmerdam, Chicago, 
Ill,, Mar. 20, 1943. 

For distance—*28 ft. 2 in., Platt Adams, New 
York City, Oct. 31, 1910. 

THROWING 16-LB. HAMMER . 

Weight (including handle) 16 lbs., entire length 
4 feet, thrown from 7-foot circle—195 ft. 44% in., 
Martin Engel, Baltimore, Md., July 11, 1953. 

PUTTING 16-LB. SHOT 

59 ft. bee in., Parry O’Brien, Compton, Calif., 
June 5, 1953. 

*58 ft. 31 in., James E. Fuchs, New York, N.Y., 
Feb. 10, 1951. 

Right and left hands, with toe board—9 ft. 
101% in, (right hand, 50 ft. 6 in.; left hand, 41 ft. 
414 in.), Ralph Rose, Oakland, Calif., June 2. 
sia. Without toe board—91 ft. 10 in. (right hand, 
49 ft. 10 in.; left hand, 42 ft.), Ralph Rose, Amer- 
ican League Park, New York City, June 12, 1912. 

THROWING THE DISCUS 

eee 4 lbs. 644 oz, From 8 ft, 24% in. circle— 
194 ft. & ae Fortune Gordien, Pasadena, Calif., 
Aug. ‘50 1953 

THROWING THE JAVELIN 
263 ft. 10 in., Franklin Held, Pasadena, Calif., 


Aug. 8, F 
THROWING WEIGHTS 
56-lb. weight for distance, thrown with both 
hands from a ‘-ft. circle, without follow—41 ft. 74 
in., Henry Dreyer, Randall’s Island, N.Y., June 


16, 1951. 
56-lb. weight for height—16 ft. oiett in., P. Dono- 


van, San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 20, 
35-lb. weight for distance—60 "te 14 
James H. Scholtz, New York, N. Y., Feb. 
*60 ft. 11 in., Thomas R. Bane, Meaford, 
Mass., Feb. 14, 1951. 


1949. 
ALL-ROUND TRACK AND FIELD RECORD 


7,743 points, Robert E. Richards, Pasadena, 
Calif., Aug. 25, 1951. 


ine 


DECATHLON 
7,887 points (new scoring system), Robert Ma- 
thias, Helsinki, July 25-26, 1952. = 
PENTATHLON 
#306 points—-Robert Clark, Eureka, Calif., June 


James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners 
The James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy is awarded annually to the athlete who ‘‘by his (or her) 


exumple and influence as an amateur, has done the most during the year to advance 


erformancey 
the cause of srortsmanship.”” The A. A. U. polls sports leaders throughout the country in its search. 
Year Name “Sport Points |) Year Name _ Sport Points 
1930..|/Robert T. Jones....... 1942., Cornelius Warmerdam Track.. 1,101 
1931. .|Barney Berlinger....... 1943..|Gilbert Dodds. .{Track.... 860 
1932. 1944..|Ann Curtis....... Swimming 694 
1933. 1945, .|Felix A. Blanchard.....|Football.. 923 
1934, 1946. .|Arnold Tucker ... . |Pootball. . 597 
1935. 1947. .|John B. Kelly, Jr......|/Rowing.. 663 
1936. 1948..|Robert B. Mathias..... Track....} 1,491 
1937. 1949..|Richard T. Button..... Skating .. 947 
1938, 1950... |Bred Wilt. ...........-. Track....| 1,197 
1939. 1951..|Rev. Robt. E. Richards.|Track..../ 1,263 
1940. . y Ric 1952..|Horace Ashenfelter...../Track....| 1,112 
1941. .|Leslie TaeMitebeli 1953..'Dr. Sammy Lee....... Diving...' 1,676 
Comparison of World One-Mile Records 
Medium Holder Yr. |Time Medium Holder Yr.| Time 
Jet airplane... ..|Scott Crossfield.....|1953 |0:02.7||Bicycle......... Alfred Goullet...... 1912| 1:51.0 
Automobile. -|John Cobb...... ..|1947 |0:09.1||Horse, pacing... |Billy Direct........ 1938] 1:55.0 
Speedboat...... Slo-Mo-Shun IV... .|1952 |0:20.2||Horse, trotting. . |Greyhound..... -... 11938] 1:55.2 
SPeiiroad, train..|N. Y. Central te O- Skating. ....... Del Lamb.......... 1948] 2:29.7 
motive No. 999. SE 0:32.0|/Human running.. |John Landy........ 1954| 3:58.0 
Horse, running. .|Citation............ 1:33.6||Swimming...... John Marshall...... 1950/19 :49.4 


*The Pennsylvania Special, now war Limited, ran three miles in 85 seconds June 12, 1905. 


ie Pie oi at he > 
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Public Schools Athletic League of New York ~ 
By Tom Orr, School Sports Authority 
The Public Schools Athletic League of New York | _ The league 


's 
Jopment of heal 
was organized in 1903 by the late General George | deve! ; 
Wingate a as its first president. On Dec. 31, 1904, Fhecpeert lpais ee ori 
the P. S. A. L. presented its first athletic program | track ” “eross-country, 
with a track meet in Madison Square Garden and | handball, soccer-football, LPS aes cing 
since then has held meets every year. tennis, hockey and football games. 


High School Indoor Track Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1954—Boys’ High, Brooklyn. 


Event Record 
Fades vc eeeees |025.6.........|Sapirstein, Lincoln 
bo eae Pins ee Btwexsiats OG 4 > Neseciaras Semi-final Wenger, New Utrecht.... 
LORS ELS ae) ola tesect a aie:<s FEuirchin, “Harris: ><... ees «ace 
MOINGSyans hen ss ne Mauriello, Childs 
Ira Kaplan, Erasmu 

100 yds., Sr........ Roger Montgomery, Boys’ H 
100 yds., Jr. (heat).. Ben Levinson, 
120 yd. hurdles... . Reiul, Stuyvesant 
220 yas., Jr. els, Commerc’ 
220 yds., Sr Ellison, DeWitt Clinton. 
280 yds. . .|Friedman, New Utrecht 
300 yds... -{MeDonnell, "Morris..-05 .. . cos cna geen weet sale eae one 1942 

yds... aon aoe DeWitt pe te "eee Renata ce 1945 
880 yds. relay...... -|Boys’ Hig ames B orris Singleton, Ansley 

¥ 4 Bs ener SK ADIGY) cc: «5/5 07s ow SP ae hea calles note Ak 
880 yds. run........ later; Lincoln, 2. sic.. s cals ateiedstelels > a eee 

4 Seott, DeWitt Clinton. ..% 5 2. ccs > na Sea ee ee 1935 
1000 yds........... Mac Mitchell, George Washington............-.+--++-+-- 1938 
119 hn Sc aS BOOT Oe 4:27.4 Randy Philpotts, Morris High). Fo ous. os sen ces Cubism 194! 
AZAD BNOb, ¢ <a eaael ~alavlor, New Utrecht), v.02 200 ces. ove fee 1934 
Sh JUMP... yc Gifts 436 in... c\Spibz, elushing so ot. Sie W sieeve ore alae a late ae oe 1930 
100 yd. hurdles..... O2hkekers « ceion Hughes, Flushing. ic. «cess aot. ola ae He ee 1915-16 
AGN YAS. THA ise cl2sl2.s swe. see Boys’ High (John Lamot, Rufus Gordon, Henry Lyons, Rudy 

ens 

440 yd. relay....... AA AS SSA Commercial (Kelfus, Levinson, Gillman, Levin) 
704 yd, relay, Fr.. TE aoc mee Boys’ (Bryce, Jones, Tackner, Salmon 


880 yd. relay, midget 1: 
MUTe POLaY. 4). as eno A 
2 mile relay........ 


High School Outdoor Track Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1954—Lincoln. 
Event Record Holder Year 


. |Jessup, Boys’ High 2.5. 6s, ssvele neta 
.|Hussey, Stuyvesant........ 

.|Ryder, Manual Training. . . 

Friedman, New Utrecht 


220 yds., Jr........ 


OY Sis Sits eth 's;e pers 
BBO) VOR, So. ara peiee etecs 0 


120 yd, high hurdles. 
200 yd. low hurdles. 
220 yd. low hurdles. 
200 yd. relay....... 
1200 yd. relay...... 
Mile relay......... 
High jump......... 
Broad Jump........ 
12 lb. shot put 
Pole vault 


VARS RIG als, a0 
880.yd. relay, Fr, 
880 yd. relay, Sr. 


Champions in Other School Sports, 1954 


rs SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
ASEBALL—Madison BASEBALL—Samuel Gompers. 
BASKETBALL—Jefferson HANDBALL—Chelsea, Manhattan, : 
FENCING—Stuyvesant SWIMMING—Kast New York, Brooklyn, 
GOLF—Bayside INDOOR TRACK—Brooklyn Auto. 
HANDBALL—Science OUTDOOR TRACK—Brooklyn Auto, 
ICE HOCKEY—Manual Training BASKETBALL—Woodrow Wilson. 


TENNIS—Forest Hills 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BASEBALL—Br 
an Z onx, P. S. 89; Brooklyn, P, 8. I 
BAST pt tiem Cowper, Queens. Queens, P. S. 151; Richmond P. reed 8. 170; 
amue untington, Queens, | BASKETBALL—Brooklyn, P. 8. ; 
HANDBALL—Winthrop, Brooklyn. 109; Bronx, P. S. 70; Richmond, PS. ib. b 


220 yds., hee é 


N 
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h School Indoor Swimming Records 
954—Evander Childs. 


Event 


75 yas, peERED ite thats occ 
100 yds., free....... 
100 yds., breast.. 


100 yds., backstroke. |1 


200 yds.. free... 


eauauley. relay 


50 yi 

ot vd. 1 3() Fn ga 
hes 2 ft. relay.. 

800 t-relay........ 1!2:41 

Distance plunge. . 

200 yd. relay....... :([1:41.2 


Record Holder Year 
LEA Ie nenae Pee Robert Halbauer, Evander Childs....................... 1948 
NESS 2 A Fo ciein PASM Er, ROUGH a alas cre pd van 8 eM’ malsicikiouhe SER ee 1927 

E20 eae PUPS SUUUVERENG 4 Orc ces ae woe oles eee 1937 
SBOE cposte seer Pappas, Rinmond 1: b 1 capa ere aan Ge een aR MEE De 1942 
2B 7.65.0 ot says ADOMNPEOM AGMIMELCO\.-) sieic'cao ce See C sae che Ga ee 1907 
rite ee een ere Donald Sheff, Lincoln............... 94 


1:50.8 
1:24.9.. 
1:47.8 


High School Indoor Skating Records 


Event 


440 MiG em t eiece cre sia 
880 nae A OOo Caer 
%mile;..; - Se 
1 ane, JT... é 
Pee Pr... 2 os - 


Record 


Holder 


Catholie High Schools A. A. Outdoor Track Records 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1954—Mt. St. Michael. 


Event 


RODEVIAS G7. 6)ao a eis oes 


220 y 
120 ig Shih hurdles. 
220 yd. low hurdles. 


PERU EIB eaciyl ste’ «6,5 0 


ASOVGS es a. 


880 yd. relay....... 
One mile vy ..a ci... 
Mile relay......... 
2 mile relay........ 


Record 


Holder Year 
John Quigley; "De La Salle 5. carey. c's crevasse sheet tae ee 19, 
Goting) Brook: Prev... oo sce. ys» eae ea ee 1931 
Minnegane Sth Ann's: 0... 2a s+ eueckareinlo tetanieh ae 1933 
Vernon Dixon, Bishop Loughlin. .....-.............. -..| 1950 
William Drew, Bishop Loughlin..-..................00.. 1942 
Vincent Mannix, LOUGH IN 2.03503. .k'schs oe See oe 1942 
Ronald Ferraro, De La Salle. 22122222722. 022222221tt: 1951 
Ralph Diaz, Cardinal Hayes.........0...0205 2002210073 1954 
Loughlin (E. Hammock, Re Pettit, F. Matezello, R. Baas 1954 
Manhattan ey (R. Ryan, Duggan, D. Ryan, De Poalo).. 952 


St. John’s rd DepteDheee, FE. Treutlein, J. Flynn, R. 
McKay). olor 


Broad jump.. Ted Soh ac: ‘Rice H, S.. 1954 
High jump John Rogan, Cardinal Hayes 1950 
12 Ib. shot Maurier, St. John’s Prep..... 1933 
Pole vault . ...|Jim Redmond, Fordham Prep........... 1953 
THECUS =|. = wi... cj ‘|Paul Baroncelli, Cardinal Hayes... ... 1.) ! = ..| 1952 
MPHGESN co cites 44> oe 173 ft. 63% in..|Harry Settino, Mt. Sf. Michael. : =. oc..c5 dee 1949 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Indoor Track Records 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, tee eaceinal Hayes. 
Event Record Holder Year 
z William Tents Loughlin. jok':b .stescackuiune ease cee 1945 
ee Ban ay uehiin OB ois aieyaiasia saa oe ee ee 1946 
BMessCrowley, LOUGH. oo... 5, esses « ootsye disuse 1947 
50 yds...........+- 0:05.6....... Moule Andrade, Rice H.8......,....2.s0ndsees eee 1950 
Gerald Jackson, Mt. St. ifighaal’ « ot0/'4) auauels uae ara 1952 
Vincent: Baiersto, Archbishop Stepinaca.>. . s.5)aeee 1952 
ODS 0 a. ae porge Cotton, La Salle. ... .,.i.3. casizs> ad taeee eee 1932 
200 yds....... ‘Hartley, St. John’ 8 Prep. 1941 
220 yds..... ..|Maloney, St. John’s Prep. 1930 
280 yds ..|Ted Johnson, Rice...... 1954 
440 yds.... ‘!|Quigley, La Salle.......... = 1938 
880 yds..... . «Patrick O’Brien, Loughlin. 5.0.05.) 5:0. 8465 4. 1947 
880 yd. relay. .|Loughlin (Mannix, Dugan, Joyce, Hogan) 1941 
960 yd. relay Sb ak grep (W. Gallagher, R. Fettet, F. Kabisch, ‘ 
ON INCU Fenster sn orotic chai oltarais; aca asta tgaolen kia ic Ree datas oa ae tee 954 
One mile.......... 329. BAUMANN, TOUS NUS Sea iahaiassie <iwrst caw, vin 5l on ae Bee yee oRIeee 1942 
One mile relay... BIE YES ae tee St. Augustine’ s (Higginson, Siggins, Kelly, O’ eee BRS ee 1950 
2 mile relay..,... etl eee coco iced pa pane (C. Swiger, P. McDonald, T. Moher, ee 
, UW TOY)! Ce fatcetanecs so icvac aie tue srarhi oie tus) hae ols aoe ae eam 4 
Wileks emer ois 6 ft. 234 in... Hicens Mercer Cardinal) #ayes:,0).2. 2.0 Jane sceeaiee one ee 
aa led Ono cae 57 ft. % in. 5.. (Paul Baroncelli, ‘Cardinal Hayes......... oc... sic aoe eae 1952 
e s A) e e 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Swimming Records 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1954—Brooklyn Prep. 
Event Record Holder Year 
GS) ALCO... fr. DP OBUAN AS GB RADOIS cores gale = wipie’ <c.cie le’ = soe slat eta tate erat sa eee 1939 
40 Wan DSC ure este Barlie,-St. Francis: 5... 2... ‘| 1935 
POV OAS, IPCC. oancssr. © John Andrews, Fordham Prep. 1954 
60 yds., breast..... ..;/Reinhardt, Loughlin........... 1937 
100 yds., back, ...... ..| William Hayman, Brooklyn Prep.. 1954 
100 yds., free....... .|James McCarthy, Brooklyn Prep. . 1952 
100 vas. BPenst Robert Munger, Archbishop Stepinac H. A 1954 
Iswin} “Louse ea +2 2s aisle oleepe ele iets 1946 
220 yds., free....... 2:22.5.....-+-| | Caesar Cirigliano, St. John’s Prep, .................-.- 1952 
120 yd. medley pelay E0939. Rare « St. Francis (Lewis, Newton, Stasko, Shultz).............. 1939 
150 yd., medley. Dei |? 2 a? ate a St. John’s Prep (Woods, Levinson, Cirigliano) 3 5.3 Ds een 1952 
200 yd., relay...... Ve4G620 orcs. Brooklyn Prep (Lynch, ‘Dunn, Duffy, McCarthy)......... 1952 


istic School 


BASEBALL-—AlI] Hollows 


BASKETBALL—La Salle Academy 


Champions in Other Sports, 1954 
HANDBALL—Cardinal Hayes 
TENNIS—Iona Prep 


878 Sportay Porter Boston Har 1 Pentathiaes ‘Sater College. Re 


Decathlon and Pentathlon Championships 


(100 meters, broad jump, shot put, high jump, 400 meters, 110 meters hurdles, discus, pole vault, 


javelin and 1500 meters.) 


DECATHLON 


Year Champion Affiliation 
1931 |Jess Mortensen. cise woman EO ATeeres  U (one day) 
1932 |James A. Bre seesae ge Kansas City A.C....... 
1933 |Bernard E. hema = ...|Penn A, C., Philadelphia 
1934 |Robert 5 . |Olympic Club, San 
1935 |Robert Clark. . -|Olympic Club, San Francisco 
ee pee Me “|Unattached, Simla, Colo. ........seseesseeeeeee 
ot he! 
1938 |Joseph Scott. Western Reserve University..... dingo aiatatateta Staperaere 
1939 |Joseph Scott. . .|Western Reserve University........ ee ett s 
1940 |William Watso: Unattached, Ann Arbor, Michigan.............. < 
1941 |John Borican ..|Asbury Park A. Se ta eer a 6-255 es 3 
1942 | William Terwilliger. ........|Unattached, DeKalb, Illinois: ...........-.- zinine ia 
1943 |William Watson............ Detroit Police A. A... ........eseeseses ine aieeio 
1944 jIrving Mondschein..........}/Brooklyn Army Base.........-+-+ee2eeee- ser eee 
1945 |Charles Beau oeeecees.| Marquette University. . 2. tances cs cesccsccesss * 
1946 |Irving Mondschein........../New York University. ......... vee eceee ere eee 
1947 Irving Mondschein...... oeee| New York University .......<-cisscnecercemss a 
1948 |Robert Mathias............ Unattached, Tulare, Calif.............. canes aie 
1949 |Robert Mathias............ Unattached, Tulare, Calif... 2... 2.22.22. sees eee 
1950 |Robert Mathias............ Unattached, Bre; CBHE. 32s oss cee eee eae eae 
1951 |Robert Richards............ ThinalgvA. Os oc i. sees oe eas ee 0 a ae ee 
*1952 |Robert Mathias...... Raced Tulare Calif. 2 ~ 1 < te Nesta oe a een ca ee era 
1953. |Milton Campbell........... Plainfield SINGS SU raetataie ciao Sis oi¥ = care fa 3S esp yettin otto 
1954 (Robert Richards............ Log iAngeéles A Cina. Se se oe ee eee 
4New scoring system inaugurated. Record: Robert Mathias, 1952. 
PENTATHLON 
(Broad jump, discus, javelin, 200 meters and 1,500 meters.) 
Year Champion Affiliation 
1931 |James A. Bausch...........| Kansas City A. C.......2..cseeeee Sc ceee ease 
1932 |Not held. 
1933 |Eulace Peacock..... asec s/ SnOTe-A. = (New Jersey)... 0 sein cireiews vie swe @ibatare 
1934 |Bulace Peacock............. Shore A. ee JOTSCY) so <4 cee alee Hee ee meee 
1935 |Clyde Coffman............. Kansas city a Cin tastes wviale lois ake! ccc ee 
1936 |Arkie Trento............ ...|Shore A. (New Jersey).c es. sckeace sare nee 
1937 |Eulace Peacock............. Temple University <bidroun,s Sityw ae SW OR ale Ree me 
1938 |John Borican............... Shore A. C., Elberon, New Jersey. .............. 
1939 |John Borican.......... **|Shore A. C., Elberon, New Jersey.....-.......... 
1940 |Harry March,....... :;| Washington (D. C.) ‘ALA 
1941 |John Borican...... -{ Asbury Park A. -Gs.cii ck askance ape eee 
1942 |Not held. 
1943 |Bulace Peacock. .|U. 8. C. G., Manhattan Beach, New SOs 
1944 |Eulace Peacock. SOs Gs NOW YORK ae on scl writ 
1945 |Eulace Peacock... U. 8. C. G., New York. 
1946 |Charles E. Beaudr. Marquette Sr Milwaukee 
1947 |John Voight........... Baltimore wee and F. C.. 
1948 |Russell Thomas...........- FERNMEtlE PB. <i cress sie bin eh Ul e Sig Rout eereerae 
1949 |Wilbur Ross..... mretala die oleae Bal ldwin- Wallace College, Berea, Ohio............ 
1950 | Wilbur Ross............... Baldwin-Wallace ..25 Oy ens oc cisidicin sb s.aimassisiererenete 
1951 |Brayton Norton............ San Diego Nava! Training Certer............... 
*1952 |Brayton Norton..,.......... Laguna Beach, Calif <5 vis... cma sacri eeemernetee 
1953 |Brayton Norton..,......... Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif............ 
1954 (Brayton Norton............ Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif............ 


*New scoring system inaugurated. 
1954 World Pentathlon Championship, Budapest, Hungary—Bjoern Thofelt, Sweden, 4,635.5 points.. 


American College Track and Field Records 


Records to Oct. 1, 1954 


-|Ann Arbor, M 


Where made 


Points 


Date 


.|Fresno, Calif....... 
-|Los Angeles, oe 7 
i .|June 


-|Champaign, Ill. . 
. Princeton, N. J.. 
Compton, Calif... 
Lawrence, Kans. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


| Los Angeles, Calif. 


.| Ypsilanti, Mich... 


Sveaten Tain inven 
Compton, Calif, .... 


: {Des 


.|Modesto, Calif 


Event Record Holder-college 
ERNE rar 9a sc by vies srs Lea Scr Pe in Melvin Patton, Univ, ie 
Southern California. . 
USE rs ci Sray a stpiius elie, OCD Oy veviernn vere ot Melvin Patton, U.S. CG: 
PAUPAB ts eoalmaets She rars, oh 46.2 8. oe ceeas Herb McKenley, Illinois, . 
880 yds 1 m. 49.8 s...... Ed Burrowes, Princeton. . 
PIOUGS Greer Ge wi steci.e: 4m. 6s.,.......|Wes Santee, Kansas...... 
2 miles. 8 m. 58s, .|Wes Santee, Kansas...... 
440 yds, relay. 40.5 Go3 a3 canvas U. 8. RS Ss aFond, ess 
cee ordan, Talley’ 
880 yd. relay.......... 1224.05 ears C. (Pasquali, Frazier, 
‘Stocks. Patton)... 66... 
Linile relay... ...5..... StO9ik ss cicteehisuy: California (Reese, Froom 
Bie Barnes, Klemmer) ate wr 
7-080 Ce ¢) Ch 7m. 27.3 8...... Fordham (Foley, Tarsney, 
Persichetty, Courtney)... 
Amile relay... ...ccceu 17 m. 8.6s8...... Michigan (Mole, Hickman, 
Ross, McEwen)...... 
Sprint medley relay....|3 m. 20.28 .|Kansas (Cinarich, Moody, 
Blair, Santee).......... 
Distance medley relay. .|9 m. 50.3 s...... Kansas (Cindrich, | Koby. 
Dalzell, Santee)........ 
120 yds. high hurdles. . .|13.5 s Dick Attlesey 8. C.. 
220 yds. low hurdles, ...|22.3 s Harrison Dillard, Baldwin- Salt Lake City, 
440 yd. hurdles 52.4 Bob Devi mney, Kansas 
L , Ba nina A A A Bint atnc es [0 eVinney, Kansa 
RAUOUDUL is siesta te eae aca’ 59 ft. 234 in. Parry O’Brien, if So. oe. 
a 237 ft. 10 in. Bill Miller, Ariz, pine 
: : Tempe)....... 
ESD 4AUMP od wee 6 ft. ILin....... L. Steers, Oregon. . 
Broad jump.........../26 ft. 814 in... .. Jesse Owens, Ohio Stat 
(DICE: Oo eat eee 190 ft. 7% in...../Sim Iness, So, California. 
POLESVAUIE SS cei ee 15 ft. 1% in.....|Don Laz, Illinois 


.|Lincoln, Nebr... .., 
Los Angeles, Calif: | 


++ |June 

-|June 

.|May 
Fresno, Calif....... 
-|May 30, 
-|June 17, 
Los Angeles, Calif. . 
-|May 3, 


.|Apr. 24, 


. |Los AnEeee Calif. . 


wey ae 1948 
May 1949 


a 
4, 
8, 
May 14, 


May 21, 


Apr. 2, 


May 13, 


ich,.. 


Apr. 21; 1951 


Ds Pi Geet eee 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1954 


879 


66th Annual A. A. U. Track and Field Championships 
St. Louis, Mc., June 18-20, 1954 


100 yds.—1, Bragg, unattached, Baltimore, Mda.: 
2, Williams, unattached, Illinois: 3, Smith, Texas 
A. C. Time—09.5. 

220 yds.—1, Bragg, Baltimore, Md.; 2, Thomas, 
Texas A, C.; 3, Stanfield, Grand Street Boys Assn. 
Time—0:21.1 (new meet record around one turn). 

440 yds.—1, Lea, Los Angeles A. C.; 2 
N. Y. Pioneer Club; 3, Mashburn, unattached, 
Oklahoma. Time—0:46.6 


McKenzie, N. Y. Pioneer Club; 3, Matthews, un- 
7 pia Indiana. Time—14:18.5 (new meet rec- 
ord). 

6 miles—1, Stone, New York A.C.; 2, Wilt, New 
ue A.C.; 3, Hart, Philadelphia A.C. Time— 


2-mile walk—1, Laskau, N.Y. Young Men’s He- 
brew Assn.; 2, McDonald, N.Y. Pioneer Club; 3, 
Wall, Baltimore Cross-Country Club. Time— 
14:23.3 (new meet record). 

2-mile steeplechase—W. Ashenfelter, New York 
A. C.; 2, Dreutzler, unattached, Lansing, Mich.; 
3, H. Ashenfelter, New York A. C. Time—10:08.2. 

120-yd. high hurdles—1, Davis, Los Angeles A. 
C.; 2, W. Thomson, unattached, Illinois; 3, Wright, 
Los Angeles A. C. Time—14.0. 

220-yd. low hurdles—1, Davis, Los Angeles A. C.; 
2, Corley, unattached, Illinois; 3, W. Thomson, 
unattached, Illinois. Time—0:23.2 (new meet rec- 


ord). 

440-yd. hurdles—i, Culbreath, Morgan State; 2, 
McCoy, Texas A. C.; 3, J. Thomson, unattached. 
Time—52.0 (new meet record). 


Hop, step and jump—1, Cabrejas, Cuba Physical 
Ed. Club, 47 feet 3 es; 2, Lochioffo, Boston 
College, 47 feet 14 inch; 3, Floerke, le 
(Kans.) “‘R’’ Club, 46 feet 1014 inches. 

High jamp_t, Shelton, Los Angeles A. C., 6 
feet 934 imches; 2, Jeter, Los Angeles, 6 feet 834 
hower, Brigham Young, 6 fee 


Broad jump—1, Bennett, Marquette, 24 feet 10 es 
inches; 2, Brown, Ft. Ord, Calif., 24 feet 
inches; 3, Price, Oklahoma, 24 feet 31% inches. 

Pole vault—1, Richards, Los Angeles A. C., 15 
feet 316 inches (new meet record); 2 (tie), Laz, 
unattached, Urbana, Ill.; Smith, Los Angeles A. C., 
14 feet 81% inches. z 

Shot put—i, O’Brien, Los Angeles A. C., 58 feet 
1134 inches; 2, Jones, Miami (Ohio), 54 feet 334 
inches; 3, Bangert, unattached, St. Louis, 53 feet 
814 inches. 

Discus—1, Gordien, Los Angeles A. C., 182 feet 
2 inches; 2, O’Brien, Los Angeles A. C., 177 feet 
Pamones: 3, Dillion, Alabama Poly, 175 feet 4 
nches. 

Javelin—1, Held, San Francisco Olympic Club, 
249 feet #4 inches; 2, Miller, U. S. Marine Corps, 
235 feet 51, inches; 3, Long, San Francisco Olym- 
pic Club, 226 feet 2 inches. 

Hammer—1, Backus, New York A. C., 189 feet 3 
inches (new meet record); 2, Engel, Pioneer Club, 
185 feet 5 inches; 3, Borjeson, New York A. C., 
177 feet 9 inches. 

56-lb. weight—1, Backus, New York A. C., 42 
feet 544 inches (new meet fecord); 2, Borjeson, 
New York A. C., 39 feet 14% inches; 3, Montgomery, 
San Francisco Olympic Club, 39 feet. 

Team point score—1, Los Angeles A. C., 124; 
2, New York A. C., 107; 3, N. Y. Pioneer Club, 4334. 


inches; 3, Spain 
734 inches. 


66th Annual A.A.U. Indoor Track & Field Championships 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1954 


60 yds.—John Haines, Pennsylvania. Time— 

600 yds.—Reginald Pearman, 
Club. Time—1:11.4. 

1,000. yds.—Mal_ Whitfield, 
Angeles. Time—2:11.0. 

1 mile—Josy Barthel, Luxemburg. Time—4:11.7. 

3 miles—Horace Ashenfelter, New York A.C. 
Time—13:56.7 (At 4,000-meter mark Ashenfelter 
set new American indoor record of 11:27.4) 

1,060-yd. sprint medley relay (440-100-220-300) 
—Pioneer Club (Bowens, Ryan, Gathers, Carty). 
Time—1:54.1. 

1-mile relay—Morgan State (Wade, Johnson, 
aed Culbreath). Time—3:18.2 (new meet 
record). 

2-mile relay—Fordham (Foley, Tarsney, 
sichetty, Courtney). Time—7:41.1. 


N. Y.~ Pioneer 


unattached, Los 


Per- 


60-yd. high hurdles—Jack Davis, Los Angeles 
A.C. Time—6:07.3. 

1-mile walk—Henry 92nd_ Street 
Y.M.H.A. Time—6:31.7. 

High jump—Herman Wyatt, Santa Clara Y.C., 
& feet 814 inches. 

Broad jump—Neville Price, Oklahoma, 24 feet 
516 inches. 

Pole vault—Jerry Welbourn, Union City, Ind., 
14 feet 9 inches. 

Shot put—Parry O’Brien, Los Angeles’ (U.S.C.) 
59 feet 4 inches (new American indoor and meet 
record; also betters world outdoor record) 

35-lb. weight—Bob Backus, New York A.C,. 63 
feet 5 inches (new American indoor and meet 
record). 

Team point score—1, New York A.C., 32; 2, 
Pioneer Club, 19; 3, Morgan State, 9. 


Laskau, 


33rd Annual National Collegiate A. A. Track Championships 
Ann Arbor, Mich., June 12, 1954 


100 ydé.—Willie Williams, Illinois. Time—0:09.5. 

226 yds.—Charles Thomas, Texas. Time—0:20.7. 

449 yds.—Jim Lea, Southern California. Time— 
@:46.7. 

880 yds.—Arnold Sowell, 


1:50.5. : 
1 mile—Bill Dellinger, Oregon. Time—4:13.8. 
2 miles—Ki’.20 Moriya, Wheaton. Time—9:22.7. 
120-yd. high hurdles—Willard Thomson, Ilinois. 

Time—?:14.2. ae 2 
220-yd. low hurdles—Joe Corley, Illinois. Time— 

0:26.6. 


Pittsburgh. Time— 


High jump—Ernie Shelton, Southern California, 
6 feet 1014 inches. 

Broad jump—John Bennett, Marquette, 25 feet 
1034 inches. 

Pole vault—(tie), Larry Anderson, California; 
Earl Poucher, Florida, 14 feet 2 inches. 

Shot put—Tom Jones, Miami (Ohio), 54 feet 
2%% inches. 

Discus—Jim Dillon, Auburn, 176 feet 3 inches. 

Javelin—Leo Long, Stanford, 226 feet 834 inches. 

Team point score—1, Southern California, 
66-17/20; 2, Ilionis, 31-17/20; 3, California, 27. 


44th Annual Western Conference Track Championship (Indoor) 
Champaign, Ill., Mar. 6, 1954 


60 yds.—Willie Williams, Illinois. Time—0:06,3. 
300 yds.—Thomas Hughes, Purdue. Time—0:31.5 
(mew conference record; also equaled by Joseph 
Corley, cine, and Ed Hampton, Indiana, in 
reliminaries). 
449 yds. Ralph Fessenden, Illinois. Time—0:49.3. 
600 yds.—Leroy Ebert, Iowa, Time—1:11.4 (new 
conference record; new event). ’ 
880 yds.—John Cook, Michigan State. Time— 


1:54.9. 
1,000 yds.—Gene Maynard, Illinois. Time—2:10.7 
(mew conference record; new event). 
1 mile—John Ross, Michigan. Time—4:11.2. 
2 miles—Jack Wellman, Indiana. Time—9:25.6. 
1-mile relay—Indiana (Cusick, Howe, Edwards, 


Robinson). Time—3:17.6 (new conference record). 
70-yd. low hurdles—Abe Woodson, — Illinois. 
Time—6: 08.0. 

70-yd. high hurdles—Willard Thomson, Illinois. 
Time—6:08.6. 

f nish jump—Ron Mitchell, Illinois, 6 feet 714 
Inches. 

Broad jump—Earl Smith, Iowa, 24 feet 34 inch. 

Pole vault—Robert Ehrhart, Northwestern, 13 
feet 9 inches. 

: ape spe Nilsson, Michigan, 52 feet 714 
mehes. 

Team point score—lIllinois, 55; Indiana, 4234; 
Michigan, 4215; Purdue, 2114; Michigan State, 
1914; Iowa, 1644; Ohio State, 12; Northwestern, 
11; Wisconsin, 844; Minnesota, 214. 


ines pioneer and Field Championships in 1954 ¥ 


60th Annual Pennsylvania Relays 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa., April 23-24, 1954 


440-yd. relay—Morgan State (Robinson, Johnson, 
Rogers, Kave). Time—0:41.7. 

880-yd. relay—Cornell (Booth, Morris, Sebald, 
Lattemus). Time—1:26.7. 

Distance medley—Oklahoma A&M (Heard, Ash- 
more, Eckoff, Landquist), Time—10:08.5. 

Heptagonal Mile—Cornell (Lattemus, Morris, Se- 
bald, Dadagian). e—3:16. 

Sprint ae ote (Eglin, Myers, Evans, 


Beacry). 
Atlantic Mile—St. Joseph’s (Byrnes, 


Middle 
Manion, McLaughlin, McCloskey). Tim 334.9. 


1 mile (Div. eee (English, Lucas, 
Dixon, Jones). Time—3:15. 
1 mile (Div. Cherry, 


TD Pitisbureh (Dudas, 
Fritz, Sewell), Time—3:21.6. 

Sprint medley (College)—Michigan (Scruggs, 
Brennan, Carroll, Gray). Time—3:26. 

1 mile ( eshman)—Morgan State S (Reves, Solo- 
mon, Cager, McMurray). Time—3:20.5. 

2 miles—Fordham (Foley, 'Tarsney, Persichetty, 
Courtney). Time—7 :38.6 (new meet record). 

4 miles—Indiana cWerleasn, Labrash, Lambert, 
ey Time—17 :32.8. 
| _ 480-yd. shuttle hurdles—Army (Batchman, Boyd, 
Sisson, Purdue). Time—1:01.9. 


Individual Bicats 
100 yds.—Art Pollard, Penn State. Time—0:09.8. 
“: PS aed Halberg, New Zealand. Time— 


2 miles—Bob Sbarra, Manhattan. Time—9:27.4. 
SS high hurdles—Joel Shankle, Duke. Time 


% 


meter hurdles—Josh Culbreath, Morgan 
eee 6 feet 7 inches. 


400- 
State. 
jump—Cal Boyd, Indiana, 
Bich (Gump—joel Shankle, Duke, 23 feet 1046 


: Pole ‘_yault—sim Harrington, Notre Dame, 13 
q.nhot, but—Roland Nilsson, Michigan, 55 feet 
\_Diseus--Roland Nilsson, Michigan, 165 feet 7 
elin—Al Cantello, LaSalle, 206 feet 3 inches. 
pavelin—Al Cantello. won y U.,478 fect 6 inches, 


High Schools 
440-yd. relay (Prep  schools)—Lawre’ oe 
crrimble, Smith, Cooper, Harkrader). 
440-yd. relay— High, Brooklyn, 


‘Boys 
chars, Youngilocd. Price, Welch). Time 0: 8. 
mile—Mt. St. Michael (Cassetta, Campbell, 
Krebs Burbridge). Time—3:27.5. 
miles—Cardinal Lee (Kromer, Dunn, So- 
Snare Diaz). Time—8:15.2. 
Class A cpa etelne —— (Howe, Thorp, 
David, Sy eee Time—3 
Class B Mile Springheld © araenten Yarnall, 
Holscher, Evons). 
South Jersey thie Palmyra. (McCombs, Flour- 
noy, Hinson, Pratt). Time—3:32.8. 
Bucks-Montgomery Counties Mile—Souderton 
(Myers, Hunsberger, Nace, Barnet). Time—3:41.2. 
Ches-Mont League Mile—Avon Grove (C. Lewis, 
Bessicks, Booker, J. Lewis). Time—3:36.9 (new 
meet record). 


54th Annual Western Conference Track & Field Championships 
Lafayette, Ind., May 29, 1954 


100 yds.—Willie Williams, Illinois. Time—0:09.8. 
220 yds.—Willie Williams, Illinois. Time—0:21.9. 
eet ei yds.—Ralph Fessenden, Illinois. Time— 
380. yds. —Eugene Maynard, Illinois, Time—1:52.8. 
‘ Ae ro pepe Cook, Michigan State, Time— 


1-mile relay—Illinois pstereen, May- 
nard, Fessenden). Time—3:16.1 

2 miles—Gene Matthews, Purdue. Time—9:16.3. 

120-yd. high hurdles— Willard Thomson, Illinois. 
Time—0;14.4. 


Corley, 


220-yd. low hurdles—Willard Thomson, Illinois. 
Time—0:24.1 
: ame pS Booth, Michigan, 6 feet 534 
nches. 
Broad jump—Earl Smith, Iowa, 23 feet 1 inch. 
Pole vault—(tie), Bob Ehrhart, Northwestern; 
Dale ne, Illinois; Jim Wright, Illinois, 
fee ne 
: abst: put—Fritz Nilsson, Michigan, 53 feet 9%§ 
inches 
Discus—Roy Pella, Michigan, 160 feet 65§ inches. 
Team point score—i, Illinois, 57; 2, Michigan, 
40-1/7; 3, Michigan State, 37-9/14. 


78th Annual I.C.A.A.A.A. Track and Field Championships 
Triborough Stadium, New York, N. ¥Y., May 28-29, 1954 


100 yds.—Art Pollard, Penn State. Time—0:09.6 
(equalled meet record). 
220 yds.—Henry Thresher, Yale. Time—0:20.7. 
440 yds.—Lou Jones, Manhattan. Time—0:47.3. 
880 yds.—Arnold Sowell, Pittsburgh. Time— 
1:50.3 (new meet record). 
oe ES -Sgacbdipeseenek Ollen, Northeastern. Time— 


1-mile relay—Manhattan (English, Lucas, Dixon, 
Jones). Time—3:12,1 (new meet record). 
ie puiiee=-RObErE Hollen, Time— 


9:2: 

"i0-ya. high hurdles—Joel Shankle, Duke, Time 

hogece ya: low hurdles—Lester Goble, Alfred. Time 
High jump—(tie), Frank Gaffney, Manhattan; 


John Bennett, Marauette, 6 feet 434 inches. 


Broad jump—John Bennett, Marquette, 24 feet 
13% inches. 


Penn State. 


Pole vault—(tie), James Gulick, Temple; Bruce 
Hescock, Boston Univ.; Daniel Lorch, Penn State; 
Robert Owen, Penn., 13 feet 4 inches. 

Shot put—Rooseveit Grier, Penn State, 53 feet 
10384 inc 

Discus—Stewart Thomson, Yale, 165 feet. 

Javelin—Al Cantello, La Salle, 205 feet 714 


inches. 

Hammer—Martin Engel, N.Y.U., 183 feet (new 
meet record). 

Team point score—i, Penn State, 32144; 2, Man- 
hattan, 2514; 3, Yale, 22; 4, arquette, 174; 


5, Pittsburgh, 13. 
Special Events 


100-yd, A.A.U. Bandicap as Pgs New 
York A.C. (scratch). Time—0:09 
440-yd. A.A.U. Pearman, 


. Handicap—Regete 

Pioneer Club (scratch). 48.2. 

34 mile—Lawton a aanatiached (scratch). 
me—3:05.2. 


21st Annual National Interscholastic Track Championship (Indoor) 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1954 


High Schools 
60 yds.—George 
Mineo ng a ge Sydnor, Haverford Senior. 
eh .— Robert Sherritt, Harding, Conn. Time 
1,000 yds.—Mike Caraftis, Port Jefferson, N. Y. 
ey ais Soa ace record), 
err: 
inet eee y Salvatore, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Prep. 
0-yd. a rales pvopert i 
Ret Time~0: age Mairs, East Providence, 
-lap re ay—Boys High, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Young- 
blood, Mack, Barnwell, Welch). ‘Kime—i we 5. 3 


1-mile relay—Boys Hi s i = 
pomieJeckaon}. Tee g ACK ce, Pennell, John 


Hig h jump—Philip 5 eon, 
6 feet, 31 6 inches (new meet record). eee 
shot—Winfie Willi 
55, feet 0 inches. Ss, Waynesboro, Va., 
eam point score—i, Boys High, 13; 
Trades, 8; 3, Montclair, N J., iil ak sa 


Somerville, 


Prep Schools 
60 yds. ale Kellett, St. 
(nae min oy Ss James School 


*: EW yds. —John Harkrader, Lawrenceville. Time— 
880 yds.—Bill Gillen, Poly Prep. Time—2:01.0. 
1 mile—Wes McLeod, Rebtel Heights Col- 

acetate crorents, Ont.). ime—4 : 32.6, 

ap relay—Cardinal Parle No 

Malye ee y (Noe, Carty, Gallo, 
1-mile Sp al ccd et (Harkrader, Roche, 

Maurer, Cooper). Time—3:38.9, 
gjtieh jump—Tom eaniaoeny Delbarton, 6 feet 
34 ine 


sce jump—Gerald Knapp, Blair, 21 feet 14 


waizlb. shot—Gerald Knapp, Blair, 52 feet 214 
Team point score—1, Blair, 27 Fe - 
ville, 23; 3, Mercersburg, 1944. wid ee 


Ee 


Universities 
440 yds.—Texas (Smith, Prewit, Friede 
poomess. Time—0:40.3 (new world record). a 


0 yds.—Texas (Smith, Prewit, Frieden, Thom- 
as). Time—1:25.5. 
mile—Southern Methodist (Ad Bartek, Al 
shee Weaver, Morton). Time—3:15.8, 
miles—Oklahoma A&M (Ashmore, Eckoff, 
tana uist, Heard). Time—7:42.1. 
les—-Kansas (Frame, Wilson, Koby Dalzell). 
Time ai: 34.8. 
Sprint medley—Southern. Methodist mee: 
Bartek, Spe Weaver). Time—3:26. 
Distance medley relay—Kansas (cindieh, Koby, 
Dalzell, Santee). Time—10:26.4. 


Colleges and Junior Colleges 


880 yds.—Abilene S ae (Fry, McCoy, Con- 
ag Hades ge Time—1:26. 
mile—Abilene Ghriction (Adrian, McCoy, Con- 
Abe. Lepard). Time—3:16.2 (new meet record). 
2 miles—North Texas State (Abbey, Rodriaues, 
Imel, Patterson). Time—7:49.5. 
Sprint medley relay—North Texas State (Clancy, 
Reufro, Dollar, Patterson). Time—3:32.8. 
tation sprint medley—College of Emporia 
(Gaines, Smith, Strader, Rogers). Time—3:40.0. 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 1954 
29th Annual Kansas Relays 


Lawrence, Kans., April 17, 1954 


r 


881 


Distance medley relay—South Dakota State 
(McCaskill, Patrick, Pearson, Nash). Time—10:42.9. 

Junior college sprint medley—“Huichinson (Wal- 
ters, Rosey, eigen Valdois). Time—3:39. 


Individual and Special 


100 yds.—Dean Smith, Texas. Time—0:09.6 
1 mile—Wes Santee, Kansas. ‘Time—4:03.1 thew 
meet record). 
Skier steeplechase—Rich Ferguson, Iowa. 
Time—9:20. (mew meet record). 
120-yd. ice ar eee Curtis, Texas Chris- 
tian. Time—0:14. 
A.A.U. rir be hurdles—Jay Chance, Okla- 
ae Baptist. Time—0:53.9. 
High jump—(tie), Leon Wells, Bob 
Billings, Texas, 6 feet 614 inches. 
Broad jump—Neville Price, Oklahoma, 24 feet 
916 inches. 
Hee vault—Fred Barnes, Fresno State, 14 feet. 
p, step and jump—Erwin Cook, Oklahoma, 
a6 feet Fr inches. 
‘ aoe put—Gordon Holz, Minnesota, 51 feet 5 
nches. 
; aged Reel 8 Van Dee, Oklahoma, 153 feet 934 
inches. 
Javelin—Don Sneegas, Kansas, 196 feet 93% 
inches. 


Kansas; 


47th Annual Millrose Games 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1954 


80 yas.—arthur Bragg; Baltimore, Md. Time— 


880 yds.—Mal Whitfield, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Time—1:54.2. 

Wanamaker Mile—1, Josy Barthel, Luxemburg; 
2, Fred Wilt, New York A. C.; Len "Truex, Lima, 
Ohio, Time—4:07.5. 

Mel Sheppard 600—Mal Whitfield, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Time—1:10.7. 

1,000-yd. handicap—Ed McGuirk, Fordham (25 
yds. . Time—2:15.7. 

Millrose Two-Mile—Horace Ashenfelter, New 
York A.C. Time—8:53.3. (At 3,000 pour Ashen- 
felter set new American indoor "record, 8:1 

60-yd. high hurdles—Harrison Dillard, Meteve: 
land, Ohio. Time—0:07.2 (equals meet record). 

Pole vault—Robert Richards, Los Angeles A.C., 
14 feet 8 inches. 

High jump—(tie), Lt. Ken Wiesner, U.S. Nav 
Herman Wyatt, Santa Clara (Calif.) Youth 
Center, 6 feet 8 inches. 

1-mile- relay—Williams Hagerman, 
Behr, Cypiot). Time—3:26. 

i-mile relay—M.1. ae (Blein, Saloma, Schneider, 


(Hanan, 


Williams). Time—3:2 
1-mile ay eealy: Perea (Cronin, Murphy, 
Hand, McConnachie). Time—3:25.3. 


1-mile relay—Villanova (Heitman, Moran, Lig- 
gorelli, Gaffney). Time—3:22.9. 

1-mile relay——Cornell Lattomus, Morris, Sebald, 
Dadagian). Time—3;23. 

1-mile relay—Penn State (Pollard, Slocum, 
Brunjes, Sax). Time—3:1 

1-mile A.A.U. Hendicap. Pioneee Club (Carty, 


ae Browne, Pearman) (scratch). Time— 
“2-mile relay—Manhattan son was Kubie, 
Lindgren, St. Clair). Time—?:4 

 Pacuaey) Per- 


2-mile relay—Fordham tpoles” 

sichetty, Peedi Time—7 :43.3. 
2-mile A.U. handicap relay—Pioneer Club 
(Tyson, Philpotts. Tatum, Bright) (scratch). 
Time—7:55.9. 


Special Events 


Interscholastic 1-mile relay—Kearny, N. J. 
Bee et McLaren, Veth, Norton). Time—3:32,2, 

P.A.L. two-lap relay—i79th Precinct, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Gales, Anderson, McGee, Green). Time— 


744.6, ’ 

Catholic H.S. medley—Cardinal Hayes 
prano, ae Santini, Diaz). Time—4:44.8 

McHugh P.S.A.L. mile relay—Boys High (Price, 
Johnson, Pennell, Jackson). Time—3:33.8. 


(So- 


20th Annual Heptagonal Track and Field Championships 


Cambridge, Mass., May 15, 


100° yds.—Henry Thresher, Yale. Time—0:09.8. 

440 yds.—Joseph Myers, Princeton. Time—0:48.2. 

880 yds.—John Meader, Yale. Time—1:52.9. 

1 mile—Lewis Oliver Army. Time—4:15.5. 

i mile (invitational) —Josy Marthel, Luxem- 
Rowe: Time—4:06.3. 

miles—Jonathan Hurt, Navy. Time—9:26.0. 

haonya. relay—Princeton (Varrin, Smith, Eglin, 
Evans). Time—0:42.8. 

I-mile relay—Cornell (Latomus, Morris, Sebald, 
Dadagian). Time—3:16.8. 

120-yd. high hurdles—Donald McAuliffe, Navy. 
Time—0: 14.7. 

220-yd. low Fee Na raat Booth, Cor- 
nell. 
High Bae tik), William Boyd, Army; Wil- 
fred Lee, Pennsylvania, 6 feet 4 inches. 


1954 


Broad jump—(tie), Robert Rittenburg, Har- 
vard; Richard Goss, Yale, 22 feet 64% inches. 

Pole vault—(tie), Bob Owen and Alan Rose 
Pennsylvania; Ralph Longsworth, Columbia; Bill 
Buchanan, Dartmouth; Norm Beachley, Cornell; 
Harold Work, Yale, 12 feet 6 inches. 

Shot put—Stewart Thomson, Yale, 
inches. 

Discus—Stewart Thomson, Yale, 162 feet 716 
inches, 

Javelin—Donald Alser, Navy; 190 feet 4 inches. 

Hammer—Stewart. Thomson, Yale, 180 feet 4 
inches (new meet record). 

Team point score—Yale, 61 2/3; Cornell, 44- 
11/21; Navy, 35-3/%; Army, 27- -3/1; Princeton, 25. 


52 feet 8 


28th Annual West Coast Kelays 


Fresno, Calif., 


Open puteroenior Events 
100 yds.—Joe Graffio, U. e—09.6, 
5,000 daa aaa Hubbard, San Jose State. 
Time—15: 22. 
120-yd. hich hurdles—Jack Davis, Los Angeles 
A. C. Time—13.7. 


440-yd. relay—U.S.C. (Bugbee, Lea, Wilger, 
Graffio), Time—40. 

880-yd. relay—U.S.C. (Graffio, Wilger, Bugbee, 
Lea). Time—-1:25.3. 


i-mile relay—U.S.C. (Larabee, Wilger, Smith, 
Lea). Time—3;12.7. 

i-mile relay (special college class)—Fresno State 
(Driscoll, Casper, Turner, Laing). Time—3:15.9 
(new meet record). 

2-mile relay—Los Angeles A. C. (Wilson, Weiss, 
Cherry, Whitfield). Time—7:35. $ “(new meet open 


-ntetheve (440-880-1320-mile)— 


Distance medley relay 


May 15, 1954 
California (Timmerman, Wilson, Spurrier, Simp- 


son). Time (unofficial) —10;01.8, Disqualified: 
Oklahoma A&M, 9:59.8. 
High jump—Ernie Shelton, U.S.C., 6 feet 914 


inches (new meet record). 
Broad jump—Rosslyn Range, Fort Ord, 25 feet 


Pole vault—(tie), Bob Richards es Angeles 
A. C.; Bob Smith, same, 14 feet 8 inches. 
Kf oohet. put—Parry O’Brien, Los Angeles A. C,, 


Discus—Parry O’Brien, Los Angeles A. C., 184 
feet 11% inches (new meet recor d). 

Javelin—William Miller, Camp Pendleton, 245 
feet 4 inches (new meet record). 

Open intercollegiate point score—1, U.S.C., 70; 
2, Los Angeles A. C., 48; 3, California, 29. 

Collegiate point Score—1, U.S.C., 92; 2, Cali- 
fornia, 4319; 3, Stanford, 4134. 


56 inch. 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships in 
45th Annual Drake Relays 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 23-24, 1954 


Universities 
fer" La ie Smith, Prewit, Frieden, 
el —Texas Smith, Prewit, Frieden, 
Tho! 1:25.0 (new meet record) 


Fessenden). Time—3:12.6 (new meet record). 
2 miles Kansas (Wilson, Koby, Dalzell, Santee). 
4 ‘ail les—Kansas inslshon ie Wilson, Dalzell, San- 


880)—Kansas 
«cindrich, Mi » Time—3:21.4 
new meet recor 

Distance medley (440, 880, ae mile)—Kan- 


sas (Cindrich, Koby, Dalzell, Santee). Time— 
9:50.4 (new meet record). 
Colleges 

440 yds.—Texas Southern (Hamilton, Bush, 
Stovall, Aldredge). Time—0:41.7. 

880 yas.—Abilene Christian (Fry, McCoy, Con- 
der, Adrian). e—1:26.2. 

80 yds. (Iowa  colleges)—Iowa Teachers 
(Cramer, Sehman, Workman, Lange). Time— 


1 mile—Abilene Christian (Conder, Adrian, Mc- 
Coy, Renard). Time—3:13.1 (new meet record). 

1 mile (lowa colleges)—Dubuque (Holmes, Pur- 
cell, Millen, Ziegler). Time—3:23.3 (new meet 
record). 

2 miles—Arizona State of Tem 


(Harper, 
Kiene, Winder, Shumway). Time—7:45.3. 


, “3 Ry Dennis Meyer, W: 
on zp7mles Gene Matthews, Purdue. Time— 
71 


120-yd. high hurdles (exhibition)—Jack Davis, 
Time—0: 


120-yd. high hurdles—Bill Curtis, Texas Chris- 
Time—?:14.6. 
as hurdles—Lee Yoder, Louisiana State. 
e— 0:53. 
Peo ‘jamsp—Bob. Billings, Texas, 6 feet 4%§ 
= 
= road jump—Neville Price, Oklahoma, 23 feet 
ll names 


Pole vault—(tie), Ferdinand Nodier, L.S.U.; 
Frank Dickey, Missouri; Robert Ehrhart, North- 
es Joe Springer, Notre Dame, 13 feet 6 


oT ut—Tom Jones, Miami (Ohio), 55 feet 
1016 ineh “ seers O’Brien put the shot 59 feet 
984 inches in an exhibition, unofficially bettering 
hows Tonia cecars of 59 feet EY 4. neheny: = 
cus—Roy Pella, Michigan, 1 
Me hi ee Hudson, as 164 f 202 feet 91% 
ches. 


24th Annual Pacific Coast Conference Track and Field Championships 
University of ets = Stadium, Seattle, Wash., 1954 


100 yds.— Joe Graffio, U.S.C. Time—09. 

220 yds.—Bob Gary, Washington State. 21.5. 

440 yds.—Jim Lea, U. S. 48.4. 

880 yds.—Bill Link, Gipaherattan eae 1:53.4. 

1 mile—Bill Dellinger, Oregon, 4:14. 

2 miles—Denny Meyer atts 4 Lar 9:09.1. 

1-mile relay—Stanford (George, Wood, Spicer, 
Garrett). Time—3:15.5. 

120-yd. high hurdles—(tie), Gerry Wood, Stan- 
ford; Willard Wright, U.S.C., 14. 

3h yd. low hurdles—David Rosellini, U-C.L.A., 
24.0, 


: High jump—Ernie Shelton, U.S.C., 6 feet $%§ 
nehes 

Broad jump—Jon Arnett, U.S.C., 24 feet 34 ineh. 
; ew vault—Larry Anderson, California, 13 feet 

nches. 
‘ Shot put—John Stellern, California, 53 feet 34% 
nches. 

Discus—Des Koch, U.S.C., 168 feet 3 inches. 

Javelin—Leo Long, Stanford, 235 feet inches 
(new meet record). 

Point score—l, sare California, 70; 2, California, 
49; 3, Stanford, 3544. 


14th Annual Coliseum Relays 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 22, 1954 


100 yds.—J. Dean Smith, Texas. 

440 yds.—J. W. 
0:47.38. 

1 mile—Ingvar Ericsson, Sweden, Time—4:13.1. 

220-yd. low hurdles—Andrew Stanfield, Grand 
St. Boys Assn. Time—0:23. 

120-yd. high hurdles—Jack Davis, Los Angeles 
A.C. Time—0:13.9. 


Time—0;09.6. 
Mashburn, unattached. Time— 


440-yd. Malar pa (Bugbee, Lea, Wilger, 
Graffio). Time—0:4 

880-yd. relay 0.8.6. (Bugbee, Wilger, Graffio, 
Lea). Time—1:24.1 

1-mile relay—U.S.C. (Wilger, Larrabee, Smith, 
Lea). Time—3 


2-mile relay—Fordham (Foley, Tarsney, Per- 


sichetty, Courtney). Time—7:27.3 (bettered world 


record). 
2-mile freshmen relay—U.C.L.A. (Saunders, 
Time—7:40.4 (New 


Thompson, Ellis, Seaman). 
ie record). 
jump—Ernie Shelton, U.S.C., 6 feet 95§ 

Sate 

Broad jump—George Brown, Fort Ord, 24 feet 
834 inches. 

Pole vault—Bobby Smith, Los Angeles A.C., 14 
feet 8 inches. 

Shot put—Parry O’Brien, Los Angeles A.C., 60 
feet 534 inches (bettered own world record). 


Discus—Fortune Gordien, Los Angeles A.C., 181 
feet 10 inches. 


Ist Eastern Relays 
Cambridge, Mass., April 24, 1954 


440-yd. Sat pertaar Univ. (Bruce, Bell, Thomas, 
Sherearer). Time—0:43.8. 


880-yd. relay—Yale. Time—1:31.7. 


1-mile relay—Harvard (Alpers, Dow, Little, 
Meyers). Time—3:24.2. 

2-miles—Holy Cross (Devane, McConnachie, 
Rowan, Murphy). Time—7:50.9. 


4 miles—Harvard (Wilson, Sansoucie, French, 


McGuire). Time—18:31.7. 
Sprint Ait Price, Reeve: 

Meader). ‘Time—3:32.6, ° NR Sanaa et 
Distance medley —Harvard (Alpers, 


Meyers, 


Wills, Gerry). Time—10:43.0 


110-yd. shuttle hurdles—yYale (Morton, Mott, 
Postlewait, Yonce). Time—1:06.8. 

High jump—(tie), Bruce Hescock, Boston, Univ.; 
Frank Meler, Yale, 6 feet 2 inches. 

Broad jump—Bernard Bruce, Boston Univ., 22 
feet 414 inches 

Pole “vault—William Donegan, Yale, 13 feet. 

BBer put—Tom Henderson, Yale, 50 feet 114 
inches 

Discus—F. Stewart Thomson, Yale, 158 feet. 

pc abbas Allen, Boston’ Univ., 180 feet 10 
inches. 

Hammer—Don Seifert, 171 feet 


Brown, 
inches. 


ihe 


Jim Peters, 


British Ol i 
Mans thie facteot ympic distance runner, 


marathon ever recorded—2 hours 
17 minutes 39.4 seconds—Windsor Castle to Chis- 
wick Stadium, London, June 26, 1954, breaking 
arate unofiicial world record of 2:18: 40.2, set 


Peters, British Star, Breaks Own Marathon Record 


There is no recognized world record for the 
marathon distance of 26 miles 385 yards. Fastest 
Olympic Games time for the event is 2:23:03.2, set 


by Emil Zatopek in winning the event in the 1952 
games. 


Lee a een) AT eee ee eee ee -. Sra a 2 pry 
Sporhvs Events—Interscholastic Track Records; Speed Skating Records 883 . 
a ne Ne I ta See en I eee ee a 

National Interscholastic Track and Field Records 


Source: National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


Event Record Holder School Site and year 
r Jesse Owens........ E, Tech., Cleveland, O,}Chicago, Ill., 1 
100 yds........-..|0:09.4........ eae Jackson... .:: Alameda, Calif. Berk: ey, C Cait 1054 
AVA: evince sire > |? dy eh ee Jesse ee NG tiie on E. Tech., Cleveland, O./Chicago, Ill., 1933 
440 908.005.0045. 0:48.00. 120: Gerald Cole... 222.21; Lancaster, Ohio...... Columbus, onto 1948 
BOO MOR Glare «ote 1A} ee, Don ees Hider eee merci Sch.,/Berkeley, Calif., 1954 
an Jose, 
MANO oS a ase Bey Pe ee eee Was PPUGE, os cle as Warsaw, Ind,........ Indianapolis, Ind, 1954 
lbs Batiste......... Tucson, Tucson, Ariz. Tucson, Ariz., 1939 

“120-yd. high hdles,|0:14.0 Lee Miller........%. Luther’ Burbank, San 

s hal lO IR ( Antonio, Tex....... Austin, Tex., 1947 
180-yd, low hurdles|0:18.7 fila reece ek genta ata. Onlif yo Oanpey oe idee 

Ber te iih am sshelm...../Santa i ot et OO on 
200-yd. lowhurdles|0:21.7........ William Bless......... Thomas Jefferson, eee sd . 
Antonio, Texas. . Dallas, 1948 

High jump....... 6 ft. 7% in....|Gilbert La re paves le Beverly Hills, Calif. ‘Hollister. Calif., 1938 


Broad jum 25 444 in...|Monte Upshaw....... Piedmont, Calif...... Berkeley, C 

Pole vault (in)....|13 ft. 3 5 orkeley, allt aie 
3 9 
0 9 


2 8s 
Detroit, Mich Detroit, 1949 


Pole vault (out)...|13 ft. in...|/John Linta........... Mansfield, Ohio Columbus, oO. ith 
Shot put (12 Ib.)..|60 ft. 974 in...|Leon Patterson....... oS (Calit,) Union Bites eles, Calif, 
Discus (large).....|154 ft. 9 in....|Edsel Wibbels. . ...|Wolbach, aeoE peepee f Nebr., 1937 
ORIACUS Poe cece s <5 179 ft. 234 in..|Clyde Gardner. .|Newton, Iow: ...|/Ames, lowa, 1949 
ROPE UORLIN i Vetouy cee «is BEO TE ae 5, Robert Peoples........ Classen, Oklahoma ’|Stillwater, Okla., 1937 
Y; 
Rel. 
440 yd. relay..... O42 Oot kee Conway, Brassee Gatn- Boys’ High, Brooklyn,|Philadelphia, Pa., 1948 
ers, Montgomery... N. 
PAO VGN duis se ios Se Oe as lecuvslets Scott, Jones, Kaiser, |North H. S., Des 
INIGHOISS Ss hes cae oes Moines, Towa...... Ames, Iowa, 1948 
SN ae SL S Bo rc.scemgan Wilson, Sashes Davis,;Robert E. Lee ; 
USS Serie sivas Pos Baytown, Texas... .|SanAntonio, Tex., 1954 
2010 oe 8 05;5.-. nae Hogan, Baoi, Cramer,|Roosevelt H. 8., Des 
ReesManss3..02,.0%0 0. Moines, Iowa...... [Ames, Iowa, 1938 


Speed Skating Records 
Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States; records made in competition 
OFFICIAL OUTDOOR—MEN 


Distance Time Holder Place Date 
205 Robert McLean............ Lake Placid... .. 0... .|February 6, 1923 
209.4 Charles Jewtraw....... ..|Lake Placid. . ...|Februarv 6, 1923 
18.1 Robert Fitzgerald **|Minneapolis . January 10, 1943 
:23.8 Jack Shea..... .|Saranac Lake. February 12, 19: 
735.4 Charles Gorman .|Lake Placid. . February 1 27 
135.4 K. Bartholomew. St. Paul, Minn. January 24, 1942 
335.4 Robert Fitzgerald .|Minneapolis . February 15, 1942 
752.4 Clas Thunberg. . .|Saranac ee February 11, 1926 
1:14.2 Robert Fitzgerald. ..|Minneapolis. . ef nuary 
1:55.8 Clas Thunberg.......... ...|Lake Placid. .|February 15, 1926 
2:38.2 Clas Thunberg........ ....{Lake Placid. :..:: February 12, 1926 
2:29.7 Delbert Lamb............. Oslo, NOrway......sese0. February 19, 1948 
4:12.6 Clas Thunberg. 6... <0c000 Lake Placid. 6. p0ses sees February 13, 1926 
5:33.8 Edward Schroeder Minneapolis... ......200 January 20, 1934 
8:19.6 Ross Robinson.............|/Lake Placid. ...........5 February 14, 1930 
14:30.4 Ross Robinson. .7..)....0..... (Lake Placid. 6... ..3 se February 12, 1927 
INDOOR—MEN (Tracks 12 laps or under) 
18 TEMGEODAOI sco tecinetien > » 2s | BOBLOM. . «ic srereiel oie ginieielst January 13, 1911 
Charies-Gorman..”......... ety, “Oty arin March 1, 1927 
:23.8 Charles 'Gorman............|/St. John, N. B,..vecesese March 1, 1927 
36 Charies Gorman............ St. John, N. B...... .....|February 27, 1925 


215.6 Ben O'Sickey............... i March _1, 1916 


1: 
2:00.4 Percy Johnston.........-... eeeeees | March 2, 1928 
2:41.2 Morris Wood........ wis he ...|February 13, 1904 
Fred Robson..... ; .|February 13; 1904 
1% miles ... 4:25 Edmund Lamy.... ‘January 27, 1910 
2 miles .... §:54.8 Robert Hackenback .|St. Paul... January 30, 1937 
3 miles . 8:58.8 Perey ine oe 3 ‘February 19, 1927 
4 miles .... 13:41.8 Joe Moore... .|February i 1927 
5 miles..... 15:42.2 Frank Stack. .|February 8, 1930 
S OUTDOOR-WOMEN 
311.4 Torette Neitzel. Detroit, oon. eae aera January 27, 1929 
220.2 Maddy Horn. .|Saranac Lake .|February 11, 1939 
339.4 Loretta Neitze .|Minneapolis. . ‘|February 3, 1929 
1:25.9 Madd orn.. ‘|Escanaba, Mich. .../January 13, 1940 
2:17.0 Dorothy Franey Minneapolis January 16, 1938 
3:06.1 Maddy Horn.. Oconomowoc, Wis......... January 24, 1937 
INDOOR—WOMEN (Tracks 12 laps or under) 
:21. Dorothy Franey.......-..-. St. Paulo ae teao as February 15, 1936 
Pl : Dorothy: Franey ea iee aaj os Bt. Lous, pucsss sane oe February 25, 1933 
241.6 Dorothy Franey.........-.. Bt. Pauls... c) ccs ane teeyaiere February 16, 1936 
1:27 Leila Brooks Potter........ eee Sisvaksretptaheraberects ave March 6, 1926 
2:18:1 Kit Klein.........---.++--- Chicago. ......:.....-... February 2, 1935 
3:15.6 MadGy BIOrn oir. = sien oi Sele ee CHICO »5 3 ais kate camsre sie imiere April 1, 1938 
INDOOR—MEN AND WOMEN (Tracks 13 laps or over) 
Senior men Senior women 
Dist. Time Holder Time Holder 
3{0:39.0-; Olson, Los Angeles, Calif. 0:42.0,...|/B. DeSchepper, Detroit, Mich 
$80 oie rere ag a Revere, Nines, 1:32.3....|Janet Bachman, Wilmington, Mass. 
84 mile. ..|2:06.2....|Manuel Babayan, Pasadena, Calif. 2:25.2....|Janet Bachman, Wilmington, Mass. 
i mile....|2:49.5....|Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. 3:07.2....|Pat Underhill, Edmonton, Alta, 
2 miles. . .|6:02.3....|Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. Le eect lene eee eee rene eee e teeter eens 


Sporting Events—Speed Skating; Bobsled; Handball; Volley F 


Speed 


Skating Championships in 1954 


aot lees NATIONAL ye ct 
SH . Paul, Minn., Jan. 30-31 


Men x 
220 css Carow, West Allis, Wis. Time 
rio 5 yds.—Gene Sandvig, Minneapolis, Minn. 
e—0:36.5. 
7380 yds.—Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Time—1:28.1. 
ile—Gene Sandvig. Time—2:41.5. 
ease Bartholomew. Time—3:17.7. 


2 miles—Art Longsjo, Leominster, Mass. Time— 
6:30.6. 


5 miles—Art Lohgsjo. Time—15:43.5. 
Champiow ens Bartholomew, 100 pts. 
Women 


Bgl yds.—Pat Gibson, Madison, Wis. Time— 
0:20.4. 


440 yds.—Pat Gibson. Time—0:41.2. 
880 yds.—Pat Gibson. Time 1:33.7 
34 mile—Pat Gibson. Time—2:22.0. 
1 mile—Pat Gibson. Time—3:21.9. 
Champion—Pat Gibson, 150 pts. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL INDOOR 


Champaign, Ill., 


440 yds.—Bob enon ‘Glendale, Calif. Time— 
0:37.7. 

880 yds.—Bob Olson. Time—1:26.2. 

34 mile—Bob Olson. Time—2:16.7. 

1 mile—Jim Campbell, Chicago, Ill. Time—2:48.0. 

2 miles—Bob Olson. Time—6: 

5 sees ick Hunt, Los Angeles, Calif. Time 


Feb. 13-14 
Women 


440 yds.—Barbara M. DeSchepper, Detroit, Mich. 
Time—0:42.0. 


880 yds.—Barbara M. DeSchepper. Time—1:26.7. 
34 mile—Barbara M. DeSchepper. Time—2:18.9. 
1 mile—Barbara M. DeSchepper. Time—3:10.7. 


—17:01.4 Champion—Barbara M. DeSchepper, Detroit, 
Champion—Bob Olson, Glendale, Calif., 150 pts. | Mich., 120 pts. 
NORTH AMERICAN OUTDOOR 
Pittsfield, Mass., Feb. 6-7 
Men Women Bee 
220 yds.—Jim Lynch, Hewbureb. N. ¥: 220 yds.—Pat Gibson, Madison, Wis. Time— 
440 yds.—Don McDermott, Grossinger, N. Y. | 0:21.3. 
Time—¢:38.0. 440. yds.—Barbara M. DeSchepper, Detroit, 
880 yds.—Art Longsjo, Leominster, Mass. Time— | Mich. Time—0:41.3. 
1:29.8. 880 yds.—Pat Gibson. Time—1:40.4. 
i@ maile—Art 3 Si sae eS 34 mile—Pat Gibson. Time—2:31.9. 
Seca eS eS \ i hi r. Time—2:37.6. 
ex Mass. Time— 1 mile—Barbara M. DeSchepper. . 
wisse ps PE eget hla et : Champion—Barbara M. DeSchepper, Detroit, 
Champion—Art Longsjo, Leominster, Mass., 130 |! Mich., 120 pts. 
pte. NORTH AMERICAN INDOOR 


Lake Placid, N. ¥., March 6-7 


Men 
440 yds.—Jim Campbell, Chicago, Ill. 
0:42.6. 


ce US lad Longsjo, Leominster, Mass. Time 


age mile—Art Longsjo. Time—2:07.1. 
1 mile—Art Longsjo. \Time—2:56.0. 
2 miles—Art Longsjo. Time—6:;23.8. 
5 miles—Art Longsjo. Time—16:53.4. 


Time— 


Wom 
440 yds. —Barbara M. Dasshepves, Detroit, Mich. 
Tim 


880 yds.—Barbara M. DeSchepper. Time—1:35.7. 
34 mile—Barbara M. DeSchepper. Time—2:29.5. 
1 mile—Barbara M. DeSchepper. Time—3:21.8. 
Champion—Barbara M. DeSchepper, 150 pts. 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Sapporo, Japan, Jan. 


ns Eek. meters—Boris Shilkov, U.S.S.R. Time— 
5 000 Sn es Goncharenko, U.S.S.R. Time 


1 rte meters—Boris Shilkoy. Time—2:22.3. 


17-18 
10,000 meters—Boris Shilkov. Time—18:01.4. 
Point score—Boris Shilkov, U.S.S.R., 197.463; 


Oleg Goncharenko, U.S.S.R., 198.225; Evgeni 
Grishin, U.S.S.R., 200.353. 


Bobsled Racing in 1954. 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Cortina D’Ampezzo, Italy, Jan. 25-30 


Two-man—1, Guglielmo Scheibmeier-Andrea 
Zambelli, Italy; 2, Italo Petrelli-Luigi Figoli, Italy; 
3, Stan Benham-James Bickford, U. S. Time (ag- 


gregate)—5:47.08. 
Four-man—1i, Switzerland No. 1 (Fritz Feier- 
2, Germany No. 1 (Hans Rosch, 


abend, driver); 
driver); 3, Germany No. 2 (Theodor Kitt, driver). 


Time—5 ;15.94. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Heaton Gold Cup, St. Moritz, Switzerland, Feb. 
13—1, Nino Bibbia, Italy; 2, Flight Lt. Colin Mit- 
chell, Great Britain; af Lawrence Ames, Jr., Oak- 
land, Calif. Time—0:4 
National A.A.U. Two. -man, Lake Placid, N. Y., 
ehh Pa Benham-Jim Bickford. Time— 
53 

Adirondack A.A.U. Two-man, Lake Placid, N.Y., 
Feb. 6—Stan Benham-Jim Bickford. Time—5:11.63. 


National Handball Championships in 1954 


Four-wall singles, New York A.C., New York, 
N. Y.—William Lauro, Brooklyn Central Y.M.C.A., 
defeated Sherman Solomon, same, 21-10 and 21-16. 

Four-wall doubles—John Abate and Joseph In- 
grassia, New York A.C., defeated Monroe Seifer 
ene Paul Goldblum, 92nd. St. Y.M.H.A., 8-21, 21-13, 

1-8. 

One-wall singles, Philadelphia, Pa.—Rubrecht 
pert defeated Oscar Obert, both New YORK eNews. 

One-wall doubles—Ted Russell and Adrian Light~ 


sy, Hebrew Educational Society, defeated Marty 
Grossman and Paul Grenitz, 21-15 and 21-4. 

U.S.H.A. Championships, Chicago, Tll., Mar. 27— 
Singles: Vic Hershkowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y., de- 
feated Bob Brady, San Francisco, Calif., 21-15, 
21-18. Doubles: Sam Haber and Ken Schneider, 
Chicago, Ill., defeated haart Dreyfus, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Jack Gordon, C icago, 2i- 14, 21-13. 
Masters Doubles: George Brotemarkle, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Bob Hackney, Long Beach, Calif... de- 
feated Jack Roseman and Marshall Lehrer, "New 
York, N. Y., 21-17, 21-12. 


Volley Ball Championships in 1954 


Source: Harold T. Friermood, Secretary, United anes Volley Ball Association 


25th U.S.V.B.A. Open Championshi Tucson, 
Ariz.—Stockton (Calif.) Y.M.C.A si: 


29th National Y.M.C.A. aa Cham) 
Tucson, Ariz.—Stockton Y.M.C.A ampionship, 


22nd National Y.M.C.A. Open ‘Votonmts Cham- 
pionship—Long Beach (Calif.) Y.M.C.A. 
6th National Collegiate Championship—U.C.L.A. 


5th National U.S.V.B.A. Women’s Ch hi 
—Houston (Texas) Houstonettes. eae 


3rd_ National Armed Forces Championship— 
Hamilton AFB, Hamilton, Calif. 


AMERICAN TURNERS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


11th National Men’s Championships, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.—Detroit (Mich.) Turners. 

8th National Women’s Championships—Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) Athenaeum. 

2nd National Jewish Welfare Board Champion- 


ships, Scranton, Pa.—Jewish Community Center, 
Lynn, Mass. 


ad 


Sporting Events—World Swimming Records 


World Swimming Records 


800 meter relay 


8 m. 29.4s..... 


.|Richard Cleveland. . 


MEN’S FREE STYLE 
Holder Country 


(U.S. A 
|U.8.A 


John B. Marshail. _- 


.{U. 
John B. Marshall. . . .| Australia. | 


Yale Univ. (Thoman,|U. S. A.. 
pets Farnsworth, 
a 


Ri 

Yale Univ. (Thoman,|U. S. A... 
Scheff, Farnsworth, 
Reid) 


Yale Un. (Moore, 
Ser McLane, 


Yale Un. (W. ere 
J. McLane, D. Sheff 
R. Thoman) 


MEN’S MEDLEY RELAYS | 


We Bo Anat: 


hae eae 


Approved by International Swimming Federation. Sept. 1, 1954 


Where made 


- |New Haven, Conn.. aig 
New Haven, Conn... 


John B. Marshall..../U. 8. A....|New Haven, Conn... 
F. H. Konno........ U.S. A....|/Honolulu, Cg 2 po 
John B. Marshall.... eanine: Seattle, Wash...... 
.|Jack Medica,....... U.S.A Portland, Ore...... 
tall Bt AD ATLO caecaiesais' as apan..... oe apan...... 
..|H. Furuhashi....... Japan..... Los Angeles, Calif... 
.|John B. Marshall. . Cae New Haven, Conn... 


. |New Haven, Conn... 


. |New Haven, Conn... 


.| New Haven, Conn.. 


New Haven, Conn... 


Date 


, 1950 
Feb. 17, 1951 
Mar. 19, 1951 
Feb. 14, 1953 


Feb. 16, 1952 


400 yds. (4x100)..|3 m. 52.0s..... )Nat’l. Team (Solo- |U.S.S.R...jStockholm.......... Mar. 9, 1954 
view, Minaschkin, 
Skrittschenkow, Ba- 
landine) 
400 m. (4x100).../4 m. 18.1 s..... Nat'l Team (Magyar, |Hungary. ./Budapest........:.. Aug. 5, 1954 
* Utassy, Tumpek, 
Nyeki) 
MEN’S BREAST STROKE 
100 meters....... 1 m. 09 .|M. Petrusewiez.....|Poland....|Wroclaw,.......... May 23, 1954 
200 meters....... 2m. 35.4 8..... M. Furukawa....... Japan..... LORYO arte eee re Apr. 10, 1954 
220 yards........ 2m. 38.85s..... Perales ioryars wii crete Denmark..|Odense............. Feb. 24, 1953 
MEN’S BUTTERFLY 
MOAT YATOS. oes = ~ SS Bante Sates" L. A. Baarcke....... U.S. A... .;Chapel Hill, N.C... Aveta 1954 
1m. 02.3 s Gs SPuimpek® oo a ace Hungary. .!Budapest........... Aug. 1, 1954 
MEN’S BACK STROKE 
ds Bons sere oe Yoshi Oyakawa..... U.S. A....)Columbus, Ohio..... Feb. 27, 1954 
1m. 02.8s..... Yoshi Oyakawa..... U.S. A....|/New Haven, Conn.../Apr. 1, 1954 
1 m. 29.9 8..... Allen Stack......... U.S. A....|/ New Haven, Conn...|/May 5, 1949 
PH 16-3.8. 5... Bozon)...3 esi. od: France’. .\2\.,| Algierst a8 cite June 26, 1953 
Brie OS 9S: oi. « Allen Stack... ...... . 8. A.,..| New Haven, Conn... Web. 14, 1948 
WOMEN’S FREE STYLE 
58.2 8.... G. Andersen... Denmark. .|Svendborg, Denmark |Feb. 24, 1949 
1 m. 4, ..|W. DenOuden eth...... Amsterdam. .|Feb. 27. 1936 
2m. 21. .|R. Hveger. Denmark, .|Aarhus, Den: . |Sept. 11, 1938 
2 m. 22. R. Hveger Denmark. . Copenhagen.. ./Apr. 23, 1939 
3 m. 25. R. Hveger Denmark. . |Copenhagen.. Oct. 2, 1938 
3 m. 42. R. Hveger Denmark. .|Copenhagen. . |Sept. 15, 1940 
5 m. 00. R. Hveger Denmark..|Copenhagen... . (Sept. 15; 1940 
5 m. 07, Ann Curtis......... . 8. A..../Seattle, Wash....... May 2, 1947 
5 m.-53. Ser its ELVEZEr. ee Denmark..|Copenhagen........ Apr. 19, 1942 
Pte 2724 Bi eR ELVeREL. . ovis oe Denmark. .|Copenhagen........ Feb. 11. 1940 
Oem. 42.48; .. .|V.GVeNges: onic ee Hungary. .|Budapest........... June 28, 1953 
11 m. 00.2 s....|L. Crapp........... Australia. .|/Townsville, Aust. ...|June 25, 1954 
12 m. 36.0 s....|R. Hveger.......... Denmark..|Helsingor........... Sept. 4, 1938 
13 m. 54.4 s....|R. Hveger.......... Denmark. .|Copenhagen........ Aug. 20; 1941 
20 m. 57.0 s....|/R. Hveger.».,.....: Denmark. .|Copenhagen...... .|Aug. 20, 1941 
1 ate 22 m. 51.6 3....}J. J. Davies......... Australia. .|Sydney............. Mar. 13, 1953 
400 yard relay ...|3 m. 59.2 s..... Walter Reed S. C. |U.S. A.,..|Daytona Beach, Fla.|Apr. 16, 1954 
: (Knapp, Mann, Wer- 
4 Hut parien A tional. , !Hungar: Helsinki A 1, 1952 
ae |& 24.4 s -,|Hungarian National ungary:. . Helsinki, . 0.0.5... .0e. rigs ede 
Eee teH Ee ae 4s eat (I. Novak, J. Temes, E. Novak, K. Szoke) 
WOMEN’S MEDLEY RELAYS 
ep 
8. 100)..|4 m. 43.4s..... Lafayette S.C...... U.S. A....(/Lafayette, Ind. ..... Feb. 13, 1954 
400 yds. (4x100)..|4 m (O'Connor, Bardwell, 
Link, Crocker) 
400 m. (4x100),../5 m. 06.2 s.,...|Nat’ 1 Team (Andre, |France. ...|Marseilles, France. ..|Aug. 16, 1954 
Derommeleeri, Lu- 
sien, Arene) 
WOMEN’S BREAST STROKE 
100 yards....... Nelly Van Viiet..... Neth o.oo Hilversum. ......5.. May 4, 1947 
100 meters ../E. Szekely..... Hungary. .|Moscow, U.S.S.R May 9, 1951 
200 yards....... .|E. Novak. . Hungary. ./Ozd, Hungary....... Dec. 30, 1950 
200 meters ANOVA GS ioc ois sins Hungary. .|Moscow, U.S.S.R....|May 5, 1951 
WOMEN’S BUTTERFLY 
{00 meters...... li m. 16.6s..... jg. Langenau........|Bast Ger. .|Turin.. 20... |Aug. 31, 1954 
WOMEN’S. BACK STROKE ere 
04.6 8..... G. Wielema.. Neth...... Hilversum........ Mar. 13, 1950 
100 re Pan eee I a 10.9 s ahs OSaTLU cao fe = Soewet rates Nethas ina Rotterdam. ........ Sept. 22, 1939 
PDOSVSTOS: eres 1m. 40.4 s8..... G. Wielema Mealielenaiea Neth... ... EM Versuminss ees oes Apr, 15, 1951 
200°meters.....- m. 35.3 s..... G. Wielema......... Neth... 2. Hilversum.......... Apr, 2, 1950 
400 meters 5 m. 38.2.8. OVELSELVERED ieiuttsamie atane Denmark..|Copenhagen........ Mar. 2, 1941 


100 meter freestyle—1, Richard Cleveland, Ha~ 
waiian Swim Club; 2, Hendrik Gideonse, New 
Haven, S.C.; 3, Clark Scholes, U.S. Army. Time— 
0:57.5 (equals meet record). 

200 meter freestyle—1, Ford Konno, unattached, 
Hawaii; 2, William Woolsey, unattached, Hawaii; 
3, Wayne R. Moore, New Haven S.C. Time— 
2:10.6. 

400 meter freestyle—William Woolsey, unat- 
tached, Hawaii; 2, Ford Konno; 3, George Onekea, 
Jr., Hawaiian §.C. Time—4:42.3. 

1,560 meter freestyle—i1, Ford Konno; 2, William 
Yorzyk, New Haven S.C.; 3, George Onekea, Jr. 
Time—19:07.1 (new meet record). 

100 meter butterfly—i, Dick Fadgen, North Caro- 
lina ers 2, John Dudeck, unattached, Detroit, 
Mich.; 3, Buddy Baarcke, Chapel Hill S.C. Time— 
1:07.4 (new American and meet record). 

200 meter breaststroke—1, Dick Fadgen, North 
Carolina State; 2, Bob Mattson, North Carolina 
State; 3, Eric Riedel, Fresno S.C. Time—2:49.5. 

100° meter backstroke—1, Albert Wiggins, un- 
attached, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 2, Frank McKinney, 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL OUTDOOR CHAMP! 
Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 5-8 


100 meter freestyle—1, Judy Alderson, Comm. 
Builders, Chicago, Tll.; 2 Shelley Mann, Walter 
Reed 8.C.; 3, Judy Roberts, Indianapolis A.C. 
Time—1:06.1 (new meet record). 

400 meter freestyle—1, Carolyn Green, Ft. Lau- 
derdale S.A.; 2, Nancy Simons, unattached, Kent- 
field, Calif.; ge ‘Carol Tait, Santa Clara S.C. Time 
—5:14.7 (new meet record). 

800 meter freestyle—1, Carolyn Green; 2, Carol 
Tait; 3, Helen Hughes, Lafayette S. Cc. Time— 
10:49.9 (new American and meet record). 

,500 meter freestyle—1, Carolyn Green; 2, Carol 
Tait; as Helen: Hughes. Time—21:08.5 (mew meet 
record). 

100 meter backstroke—i, Shelley Mann, Walter 
Reed S.C.; 2, Mary Marchino, Indianapolis A.C.; 
3, Lita Cole, unattached, Missouri. Time—1:15.5 
(mew American and meet record). 

200 meter backstroke—1, Barbara Stark, Crystal 
Plunge; 2, Shelley Mann; 3, Mary Marchino. Time 
—2:47.9 (new meet record). 

100 meter butterfily—1, Shelley Mann, Walter 
Reed S.C.; 2, Mary Jane Sears, Walter Reed S.C.; 
3, Wanda Werner, Walter Reed S.C. Time—1:17.0 
(new American and meet record). 

200 meter breaststroke—l, Mary Jane Sears, 
Walter Reed S.C.; 2, Susan Doll, Sante Clara S.C.; 


$86_Sporting Boonie Swimming Chemplonsiiies Welle etar Horeeshase 
Swimming Cha suigon, cal in 1954 
ONAL O 


OOR ee ac SHIPS 


Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 


Indianapo is A.C; 3, pede Galyao, Fed. Argen- 
ting Natacton. ‘im Time—i: 


aioe AI 
Sonner, North Carolina State; 3, ag tare rear: 
Time—2: 


hapel Hill S.C. 31.0. 
nar meter vidual medley—i, Burwell Jones, 
unattached, Michigan; 2, William Yorzyk, New 
Haven S.C.: 3, Jim Jecko, Walter Reed S.C. Time 
—5:29.0 (new world, American and meet record). 
400 meter medley relay—1i, North Carolina State 


AP GS er, Fadgen, McIntyre, Mattson 2. 
i gil 8:C-: : 3 New Haven i eee 


te ft 
Sete sgt 2, Bob lobar 
m Harper, unattac. 

10-meter dive—1, Joaquin Capilla, "535. 50; 
Gerry Harrison, unattached, Los Angeles, aut 
517.40; 3, Gary Tobian, L.A.A.C., 499.35. 

Team point score—i, North Carolina State, 54; 
2, New Haven S.C., 40; 3, Mexican Swim. Fed., 26. 


ONSHIPS 


3, Phoebe Cramer, Berkeley C.C. Time—3:07.4. 
(new meet record). 

400 meter individual medley—1, re Gillett 
Walter Reed S.C.; 2, Kay Knapp, ter Reed 
S.C.; 3, Nancy Simons, Kentfield, cult. ree 
6:06.9 (new meet record). 

406 meter medley relay—i, Walter Reed S.C. 
(Mann, Knapp, Sears, Werner): 2, Indian 
A.C. “A”; 3, Lafayette S.C. “A”.’ Time—5:14.0 
(new American and meet record). 

800 meter relay—i, Ft. Lauderdale S.A. (Aspi- 
nall, Greenlaw, Cahill, Green); 2, Walter Reed 
S.C. No. 1; 3, Multnomah A.C. Time—10:18.7 (mew 
American and meet record). 

l-meter dive—i, Pat McCormick, Los Angeles 
A.C., 492.05; 2, Ann Cooper, unattached, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, 459.55; 3, Paula Myers, Indiana 
Springs Aquatic Club, 434.60. 

3-meter dive—i, Pat McCormick, Los Angeles 
A.C., 187.96; 2, Gail Benton, Atlanta A.C., 175.11; 
3, Paula Myers, 173.05. 

Platform dive—l, Pat McCormick, 290.05; 2, 
Paula Myers, 287.45; 3, Nancy Dutz, Cork Club, 
Houston, Texas, 246.30. 

Team point score—i, Walter Reed S.C., 89; 2, 
Inglanapolis Athletic Club, 49; 3, Fort Lauderdale 


31st National Collegiate A.A. ‘Championships, Syracuse, N. Y., March 25-27—1, Ohio State, 94 pts.; 


2, Michigan, 67; 3, Yale, 36. 


Women’s National Distance Championship, Mount Clemens, Mich., July 31—Helen Hughes, Lafayette 


Swim Club, 1:21:33.8. Team: Women’s City Club, 


N. Y., 46:44 


Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian ational Exhibition Amateur Race (2 mi.), Toronto, Ont., Aug. 28—George Breen, Buffalo, 


National Weightlifting Championships in 1954 


Los Angeles, Calif., June 25-26 
Militar Clean & 

Class Winner and affiliation ress ¥| Snatch jerk Total 

Ibs. ) (Ibs. ) (Ibs.) (Ibs.) 
BDU DB ets cis, wie sous Charles Vinci, Olympic H. C.............. 190 190 240 620 
USB NOR. wea ws a Was Kuzahara, York B..Ci-.. Scones cee 220 205 260 685 
AUG |). Joseph Pitman, York B. Oni i.ckuuce acne en 220 230 305 755 
165 lbs... 2...... Bert Elliott, Vince's.Gym.'.....5... fe oneee 220 220 325 765 
181 lbs »|/Lommy Kono, Yarick’Biis.s. cine. oss eee 290 280 360 930 
LE ne David Sheppard, York B. C..............: 280 310 385 975 
Heavyweight. ...|Norbert Schemansky, Detroit YMCA..... A 320 320 *410 1,050 


*Set new world record of 416145 


lbs. on fourth attempt. 


Mr. America Contest—1, Richard hee Eiferman’s, 


68 ts.; . 
Biarcin ossewsel, ete pace 16 pts.; 2, Gene Bohaty, Franklin Park, 64; 


Rodeo Cowboy Competition in 1954 


Source: Rodeo Cowboys Association 
(Standings to Nov. 1, based on RCA point award system) 
Saddle bronco—Casey Tibbs, Ft. Pierre, So. Dak. Steer wrestling—James Bynum, 
Bareback riding—Jack Buschbom, Cassville, Wis. ||'Texas. 
Calf roping—Don McLaughlin. Smithfield, Texas. Team roping—Eddie Schell, Coolidge, Ariz. 
Bull an lary Shoulders, Henryetta, Okla. Steer roping—Shoat Webster, Lenapah, Okla, 
LL-AROUND RODEO COWBOY CHAMPIONS—RCA SYSTEM 
1947 Todd Whatley, Bethel, Okla. 1951 Casey Tibbs, Ft. Pierre, So. Dak. 


1948 Gerald Roberts, Ph iz. 
1949 Jim Shanacr, oenix, Ariz 1952 Harry Tompkins, Dublin, Texas 
1953 Bill Linderman, Red Lodge,. Mont. 


1950 Bill Linderman, Red Lodge, Mont. 
World Horseshoe Pitching Champions 
Ringer 


Waxahachie, 


Ringer 

Year Champion Hom W. L. Pct. Year Champion Hom Ww 
1935 Ted Allen Alhambra, Calif. 21 2 .755 1949 F. Isais Los ancoer Calif. 34 ms eer 
ae ed Allen Boulder, ‘Colo. 29 2 .824 1950 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .835 
ee rr on et Los Angeles, Calif. 23 0 .829 1951 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 35 0 .860 
bes . eld) 1952 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif, 34 1 .835 

Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 22 1 = .839 1953 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 34 1 1842 
1947 + F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 .832 1954 Guy Zimmerman 
1948 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 29 2 .842 Danville, Calif. 20 0 .842 


Sporting Events—Channel Swimming; Figure Skating; Curling 
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English Channel Swimmers 
The usual route of Channel swimmers, from Cape Griz Nez, France, to Dover, England, is about 


20 miles. Those swimming in the opposite direction are so noted, Times are expressed in 


minutes. 


in hours and 


E. H. Temme, Britain, was first swimmer to swim the Channel both Sega (1927, repre William 


Barnie, Scotland, was first to swim it both ways in one year ant, an 
Chadwick, U. S., was first woman to swim the distance both ways 


recognized record in 1953. 


ae *Matthew Webb, Britain.............. 21:45 
911 *Thomas Burgess, Britain 26 vse ues 22:35 
1b3 “Henry, Fy Sullivan, U6. 2 cok se kee co 21:25 
Enrique Tiraboschi, Argentina. . . 16:33 
- Charles Poth; SUS tk. eens ties 16:54 
1926 Gertrude Ederle, U.Shy - . 14:31 
Mrs. Millie Gade Corson, U.S........ 15:28 
Hans Wierkotter, Germany ae, ORES 12:40 
Norman L. Derham, England......... 13:55 
Georges” Michel; France: ..:i...2...+.- 11:05 
Venceslas Spacek, Bohemia........... 10:45 
1927 Edward H. Temme, Britain.......... 14:29 
Mercedes Gleitze, Biitainers ss. 15:15 
Mrs. Ivy Gill, tain Avan tes «(stare 15: 
1928 Ivy Hawke, Beltaln et. cic < aces 19:16 
Ishak Helmy, MEV ie iets scene lisa ¢ 23:40 
milda Sharp, Britain... 025... vayesie ens 14:58 
1930 Margaret Duncan, So. Africa......... 16:17 
1933. Sunny Lowry, England............... ; 
1934 *Edward H. Temme, Britain. i $ 
Emma Faber, Austria........ 4 
1935 Haydn Taylor, Britain....... ses : 
1937 Thomas Blower, Britain.............. : 
1938 *Fearnley Wheatcroft, Britain........ 13:35 
Frau Wendell, Germany a2 at So en A 15:33 
1939 Sally Bauer, SS WEAET Eee Ponce, 14:50 
1947 Daniel Carpio, Peru................. 14:46 
1948 *Thomas Blower, Beye Ue4 bo ee i a ON es 15:31 
Hassan Abd el Rehim, h -9'4 0) ee 17:38 
*Gianni Gambi, Italy.......<. 0. .......0. 12:36 
1949 Philip Mickmen, Britain if Srothe carmen 23:48 
*Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypte scies 15:46 
Mareeh Hassan Hamad, Egypt........ 16:40 


*England to France 


d August, 1951). Florence 

1950, 1951) and set a new officially 

Fernand Dumoulin, Belgium.......... 22:01 
Jason Zirganos, Greece .............. 18:55 

1950 Florence Chadwick, U.S.............. 13:20 
Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt (race).... 10:49 
Roger Le Morvan, France............ 203 
Mareeh Hassan Hamad, Eeypt ue, 33S 12:04 

Sam Rockett, Britain:............... 4:17 
William E. Barnie, Scotland!..- ig 14:45 
Eileen Fenton, Biitain «. scene 15:31 
Jason Zirganos, Greece.,.... ....... 16:17 
pute Abertondo, Argentina........ 16:1 

y Kammersgaard, Denmark...... 16:27 

1951 ‘Aba 2 Litit “Helf, Heypt. 2.1). sere 5:42 
Philip Rising, Biltain: 2 cess 15:56 
Jenny Eileen James, Britain......... 13:55 
William Barnie, Scotland <u, cose 9302 
Hassan Hammad, Egypt (race)...... 12:12 
*Florence Chadwick > UGS. Sans Dee 222 


6 
Roger Le Morvan, France............ 12:13 
*William Barnie, Beotanitres 
*Thomas Blower, Britain. 
Victor Birkett, Britain. 


1952 


Philip Rising, Britain.... 
Abd el Monen Abou, Egypt. 


1953. Taufia Bleik, Lebanon :.........:... 16:05 
Abd el Abou, .Egypt:o... cen aeieee 13:45 
Damian Beltran, Mexico.............. 15:23 
*Mlorence. ChadWick,, U.S..).2.. «eee 14:42 

1954 Murat Guler, Turkey................ 6:50 
Baptista Pereira, Portugal (race). 12325 
Glen Burlingame, Bin. aha ee 4:10 


Marilyn Bell, 16, Swims Lake Ontario 


Marilyn Bell, 16-year-old Toronto schoolgirl, 
N. Y. to Sunnyside Beach, Ont.) 


swam 32 miles across Lake Ontario (Youngstown, 
in 20 hours 56 minutes, eliminating all other competitors in a 


swim sponsored by the Canadian ee Exhibition, Sept. 8-9, 1954. Her cash and merchandise 


prizes amounted to an estimated $60,000 


Figure Skating Championships in 1954 


U. S. NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 18-20 


Men—Hayes Alan Jenkins, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Ladies—-Tenley Albright, Newton, Mass. 

Pairs—Carole Ann Ormaca and Robin Greiner, 
Fresno, Calif. 

Junior Men—Tim Brown, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Junior Ladies—Catherine Machado, Los Angeles, 

alif. 


Junior Pairs—Dawn May and David Hertz, 
Seattle, Wash 

Novice Men—Robert Lee Brewer, Alhambra, 
Calif. 

Novice Ladies—Patricia Kilgore, Compton, Calif. 

Gold Dance—Carmel and Edward Bodel, ‘Lafay- 
ette, Calif. 

Silver Dance—Sidney Ann Foster and Franklin 
Nelson, Boston, Mass. 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Osle, Norway, Feb. 16-20 
Men—Hayes eee aes een States. 
Ladies—Cund, Buse. erman, 
Pairs Frances Dafoe and "Norris Bowden, 


Canada. 
Dance—Jean Westwood and Lawrence Demmy, 


Great Britain. 
EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Bolzano, Italy, Jan. 28-31 
Men—Carlo Fassi, Italy. 


Gundi Busch, German. 
pate ctivia Grandjean and Michael Grandjean, 


Switzerland. 


Dance—Jean Westwood and Lawrence Demmy, 
Great Britain. 


CANADIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Calgary, Alta., March 11-13 


Men—Charles Snelling, Toronto, Ont. 
Ladies—Barbara Gratton, Toronto, Ont. 
é eae Dafoe and Norris Bowden, Toron- 
0, Ont, 
Junior Men—Richard Rimmer, Ottawa, Ont. 
Junior Ladies—Joan Shippam, Schumacher, Ont. 
Junior Pairs—Barbara Wagner and Robert Paul, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Senior Dance—Doreen Leech and Norman Walk- 


er, Vancouver, B. C 
Leech and Norman 


Junior Dance—Doreen 
Walker. 
Waltz—Geraldine Fenton and William Mc- 
Lachlan, Toronto, Ont. 
Tenstep—Geraldine Fenton and William Mc- 
Lachlan. 
U. S. SECTIONALS 


Eastern, Boston, Mass., Feb. 19-21—Men: Noel 
Ledin, Lake Placid, N. Y. Ladies: Nancy Heiss, 
New York, N. Y. Pairs: Anita Andres and Dudley 
Richards, Boston, Mass. 


Midwestern, Lansing, Mich., Feb. 11-13—Men: 
Raymond Blommer, Milwaukee, Wis. Ladies: Mary 
Ann Dorsey, Colorado Springs, Colo. Pairs: Lucille 
Ash and Sully Kothman, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Pacific Coast, Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 25-27—Men: 
Tim Brown, Los Angeles, Calif. Ladies: Catherine 
Machado, Los Angeles, Calif. Pairs: Dawn May 
and David Hertz, Seattle, Wash. 


Curling Championships in 1954 


Mount Hope, N.Y., Jan. 10—Ardsley 
Utica Cyehard Wells, skip), defeated Ardsley 
No. 5, 11-9. 
edal, Mount Hope, N.Y., Jan. 17— 
aes (Oat) Thisties (Charles Cassels, skip) 
defeated Country Club of B Brookline (Mass.), 18-8. 
International Bonspiel, Utica, N.¥., Jan. 24— 
Mitchell Medal: Utica No. 4 (Robert Davies, skip). 
Allen Medal: Utica No. 3 (Joe Ellwood, skip). 
Country Club Cup: Kingston (Ont.) No. 1 (Joe 
Shamess, skip). 


Hovey Trophy, Mt. Hope, N.Y., Jan. 28— 
Heathers, Chicago, Ill. (Mrs. "Frank Pollen, skip) 
defeated Country Club No. 1, Brookline, "Mass., 


19-4. 

First International Mixed Bonspiel, Lake Placid, 
N.Y., Jan. 30—Class A: St. Anne de Bellevue, 
Montreal (M. C. Lowe, skip) defeated Bradshaw 
Schenectady rink, 16-8. 

Sno Birds Bonspiel, Lake Placid, N.Y., Mar. 13— 
Granite Curling Club, Toronto, Ont., (G. S. Mur- 
ray, skip) defeated Huntingdon, Que., 10-2. 


Power Boat 


Source: American Power Boat Association Racing 
MOTOR BOAT COURSE RECORDS IN 


Event ee 
Gold Cup, lap.........- ey 
Gold Cup, heat......... 30 
Gold, Cup, race........ 90 
Harmsworth, B.1.T., lap.| 5 @) 
Harmsworth, B.I.T., race| 40 (n) 
President's Cup, lap..... 2% 
President's Cup, heat....| 15 
President's Cup Race....| 45 
National Sweeps, lap. . 2% 
National Sweeps. heat...| 10 
National Sweeps., race...| 20 
Silver Cup, lap......... 3 
Silver Cup, heat........ 12 
Silver Cup, race........ 60 
Around Manhattan Race.| 29% 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—10 (N 
| 10 Gay jaaa742 | 


Unlimited Hydro....... 


Speed | Date Location © 
108.663 | 8/ 4/51|Seattle, Wash...... 
101.024 | 8/ 9/52|Seattle, Wash... 
99.108 | 8/ 7/54|Seattle Wash....... 
102.676 | 9/ 2/50|Detroit, Mich...... 
100.680 | 9/ 2/50|Detroit, Mich...... 
95.038 | 9/17/50|Washington, D. C... 
93.918 | 9/20/53|Washington, D. C.. 
90.708 | 9/20/53|Washington, D. C 
89.108 | 8/14/49|Red Bank, N. J. 
87.464 | 8/14/49|Red Bank. N. J... 
73.164 | 9/13/53|Red Bank, N.J.... 
108.887 | 9/ 7/53|Detroit, Mich...... 
| 95.533 | 9/ 7/53|Detroit, Mich...... 
84.306 | 9/ 7/53\Detroit, Mich...... 
64.400 | 9/11/49|New York, N. Y... 


8/12 =a eattle, Wash. . 


MILES IN COMPETITION 
|Lou Fageol... 
| 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—5 MILES IN COMPETITION 


A |StoM o-Shun 
ay, 


Class Speed | Date Location {Owner or be Boat name 

48 cu. in. Hydroplane..... 61.771/11/ ead Salton Sea, Calif. ......|Louis Meyer, Jr.|Lou-Kay 

91 cu. in. Hydronlane. ....| 59.960| 2/17/51|St. Petersburg, lee See >=|4 . N. VanDeman|Red Witch 

135 cu. in. Hydroplane....| 77.519)11/10/51)Salton Sea, Calif....... |Morlan Visel... .| Little Joe 

136 cu. in. Hydro.......... 54.84 / 8/53\Seattle, Wash.......... Thomas Caldwell|Blue Blazes 

225 cu. in, Pe grepiene. 80.433} 8/ 9/53|Seattle, Wash.......... Richard Hallett .|I’m In 

266 cu. in. Hydro......... 87.890|11/10/51|Salton Sea, Calif....... Paul Sawyer... .|Alter Ego 

Pacific One t paren Hydro..| 54.545)11/19/50/Salton Sea, Calif....... Dr. L. Novotny. |Cherub IT 

7-Litre Hydroplane....... 74.196) 9/30/51) New Martinsville, W. Va.|Joseph Taggart..|Tommyann 

Cracker Box Inb. run...... 65.217) 6/27/54|Salton Sea, Calif....... Carl Maginn....|Hot Ice 

44 Runabout............. 39.770] 8/ 2/53|Cambridge, Md........ eae MceAlilis- ae 
THE oe ankee Boy 

ipeRac, Tnb. un. 6. ae. ee 57.582/11/10/51|Salton Se ae etn Jack Kelley..... Wee Willie 

ertac: IND: TUN. css. a. §6.040| 2/12/50/Lakeland, Fla....0..... Les Trafton. . Tornado 

MRaACe AND. TUN... . 16... 59.016/10/ 3/48) New eet W. Va. Fetes Foulke.|Sagana VILE 

PoSery. GND, TUN... 1... 50.719] 8/14/54 Buffalo, IN CY st ea cen Harry Bickford..|Skip 

BRAC, Indi FUN. .......-. 65.598/11/10/51|Salton Sea, Calif. ......|Willis Mitchell. .|Honey Bee Too 

EB Serv. i /52|New Orleans, La...,....|/Bob Boureg....|Me 2 

F Serv. Inb. run. 50.533| 9/24/50|New Martinsville, W .|Edison Hedges. . Red Eagle 

Jersey Speed Skiff. 44.510) 8/ 5/50|)Red Bank, N. J. Roy Morris..... Falcon 

Midget Out. Hydro 39.045| 2/ 1/53|Lake Alfred, Fla R. D, Frawley. .|Thum 

A Out. Hydro....... 48.596] 5/10/53|Friant, Calit. Orlando Trigiani|Cotton Kid 

B Out. Hydro........ | §5.012| 1/30/54\Lakeland, Fla.......... Wm. Tenney....|Hornet XVI 

RECO EY VUE OT. sth sats se 4 60.729} 1/31/53|Lakeland, Fla.......... Wm. Tenney Hornet X 

UO. FLVOLO Pees ais wee §9.367| 5/10/53/Friant, Calif........... Bud Wiget..... Flying High 

ROAC. UNE Sg... 2 aoc §7.142| 1/31/53) Lakeland, Fla.......... Wm. Tenney....|Hornet XI 

OS CEG Sa 1 ey ae 49.207) 5/10/53|Friant, Calif........... jYorio Aoki. .... C-140 

pervs Outi TUN. FT 47.480) 4/25/50|Friant, Calif........... Tom Newton. ..|Miss Santa Bar- 

ara 
P Rac. Out. rans... 53.160'11/10/51'/Salton Sea. Calif. Bear Cat 


~\Kenneth Jolley .. 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—ONE MILE 


Class Speed Date Location Owner or driver Boat name 
Unlimited Hydro. (world)..|178.497| 7/ 7/52|Seattle, Wash.......... \Stanley Sayres. .|Slo-Mo-Sbun IV 
48 cu in. Hydroplane.....| 84.517) 8/ 9/54\Seattle, Wash.......... Duane Allen... .|Tinkertoy 
91 cu. in. Hydroplane..... 78.202) 12/28/53|Miami, Fla............ Sam Crooks... .|Dragon 
135 cu. in. Hydroplane. . ..|100.620| 8/10/53|Seattle, Wash....... .|Wm. Holloway. Soe Eagle 

Il 
EaG CUS in. EEVvdro... 0. ck 78.388) 8/ 9/54/Seattle, Wash.......... Bob Boehm..... Jerky 
225 cu. in. Hydroplane 107.238] 8/ 9/54!Seattle, Wash.......... Rich Hallett .|Flying Saucer 
266 cu. in. Hydroplane , 11/11/52|Salton Sea. Calif. >. |... |Bob SyKea cs oc Guess Who 
EERO i or wiera a lens 12/29/52|Miami, Fla...... .. |B. G, Bartley. ..|Wildcatter 
Pacific One Design Hydr 5/21/49|San Diego, Calif... ..|Dr, L. Novotny .|Cherub IT 
Be RUnaADOUv..........c405 8/ 2/53|Cambridge, Md..... .|Robert McAllis- - 

: ter:...2°. .| Yankee Bo: 
Cracker Box, Inb. Run....| 72.054/11/ 9/51|Salton Sea. Calif. ..|Ed Brown. Bouncy Barb 
B Rac. Inb. Run.........| 69.943] 8/ 9/54|Seattle, Wash....... Ernest Rose... .|Lil Bee 
C Rac. Inb. Run.........| 64.286/10/ 1/51|New Martinsville, W. Va.|Les Trafton. Tornado 
D Rac. Inb. Run......... 72.591| 8/ 3/52|Cambridge, Md........ Elwood Pliescott|/My Boy Woody 
Diserv. Inb. Run..-...... 57.064) 8/22/54)Abingdon, Md......... ;Harry Bickford..|Skip 
a Saget La\Glolo Ares siete pe ed py pee MEG a8 cinteatan E. ©. Endres... . |Silver 

SPRUE: Gini co ele ies ate 2 msdon) MGhiess cee Enoch Walker... .| Vaughn Francis 
Jersey Speed Skiff........ 54.381| 8/22/54/Abingdon, Md,......... James Camp,...|Slo Bore 
feServy. Inb, run.......... 57.280) 7/ 8/51\Bush River, Md........ Edison Hoge Red Eagle 
KoRae, Inb, rum.......... 69.438] 9/ 8/50!Ocean City, N. J....... L. G. Gatter. ...|/Beaver IT 
Midget Out. Hydro...... 42.303) 3/21/49|Lake Alfred, Fla....... E. Shakeshaft...|............ oh 

A Out. Hydroplane....... 61.069] 8/ 9/54'Seattle, Wash.......... ack Leek..%... :|Gotta Go VI - 
BiOut, Hydro... ........ 64.296| 8/ 9/54|Seattle, Wash.......... wm, Tenney 8-18 
C Out. Hydroplane. 68.631) 8/ 9/54|Seattlé, Wash.......... Wm. Tenney .|Hornet 
C Serv. Out. Hydroplane. || 57.678| 8/ 9/54 Seattle, Wash.....2,... jamsel so... 0. Hubba Hubba 
F Out. Hydroplane........ 71.993] 8/10/53|Seattle, Wash.......... Bud Wiget..... Flying High 
C Rac. Out. Run......... 63.570 y 9/54|Seattle, Wash.......... Bud Wiget..... Cross Wind 
Srmserv. Out. Run ........ 51.613) 5/21/49|San Diego, Calif........ Tommy Newton.|Miss Santa Bar- 
F Rac. Out. Run......... 63.811 9/54\Seattle, Wash.......... Bud Wiget...... Cres Hike 
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Sporting Events—Power Boat Champions; Canoeing Championships 


889 
s s 
Power Boat Racing Champions 
GOLD CUP, 1936-1954 
Winner’s 
Year Boat Owner Driver fastest Site 
heat 
1936 mab... oes oe (OTACS DOME... cis oe 8 OS es oles 47.12  |Lake George, N. Y. 
1937 |Notre Dame....... Herbert Mendelson.../Clell Perry.......... 68. Detroit, Mich 
a) 4 GS eee See ae ee Theo, Rossi... .|Count Theo. Lge 66.08 |Detroit, Mich. 
4939 |My Sin.....2... Z,. G. Simmons, Jr....|Z. G. Simmons, Jr. 67.05 |Detroit, Mich. 
Hotsy Totsy....... ‘|Sidney Allen... .....! Saree 0 Ch eee ine 1.31 Greeny Soe 
1 INE Ne RASER hanara 2 oral ae Z. G. Simmons, Jr.. .G. Simmons, Jr...| 52.50 |Red B 
1942.- 945 (Not held) 
1946 ;Tempo VI....... Guy Lombardo......| 70.87 |Detroit, Mich. 
ad Miss Peps V. Danny Foster...... 61.87 |Jamaica Bay, N. ¥. 
1948 |Miss Great Lak .|Danny Foster... . : ::| 52.89  |Detroit, Mich. 
1949 |My Sweetie........ 
Bill Cantrell. 78.64 |Detroit, Mich. 
1950 |Sio-Mo-Shun IV Ted Jones... 80.99 | Detroit, Mich. 
1951 |Slo-Mo-Shun V. Lou Fageol. . . 91.766 |Seattle, Wash. 
1952 |Slo-Mo-Shun auf Stanley Dollar. 84.355 |Seattle, Wash. 
1953 |Slo-Mo-Shun IV. Fageol-Taggart 95.268 |Seattle, Wash. 
_1954 |Slo-Mo-Shun V..... 99.784 |Seattle, Wash, 


BRITISH INTERNATIONAL (HARMSWORTH) TROPHY, 1926-1950 


Year Boat Owner Nation Speed Site 
1920 |Miss,America I....|Gar Wood.. ..|United States... 61.51 | Osborne Bay, Eng. 
1921 |Miss America +.|Gar Wood .|United States. . 9.75 |Detroit, Mich. 
1926 |Miss America V....|Gar Wood United States. . 61.118 etroit, Mich. 
1928. America V- Gar Wood ../United States... 59.325 | Detroit, Mich. 
1929 |Miss America VIII. |Gar Wood .|United States... 75.287 | Detroit, Mich 
1930 |Miss America IX...|Gar Wood United States... 77.233 | Detroit, Mich. 
1931 |Miss America VIII.|George Wood United States 85.861 | Detroit, Mich. 
1932 America .|Gar Wood United States 78.489 |Lake St. Clair 
1933 |Miss America X....|Gar Wood United States 86.939 |St. Clair River 
1949 |Skip-A-Long...... . (Stanley pallet Beraracsyees United States 94.285 | Detroit, Mich. 
950 'Slo-Mo-Shun IV....!S. S. Sayres.......... United States.......! 100.680 Detroit, Mich. 


1 
1951-1954 (Not held). 


President’s Cup, Washington, D. C., Sept. 18-19, 1954—Gale IV, driven by Wild Bill Cantrell, 1,900 


points. 


WORLD SPEEDBOAT RECORD (UNOFFICIAL) 


John Cobb’s Crusader jet speed boat officially 
made the fastest speed ever obtained on water, 
206.89 m.p.h. over a measured mile, before it dis- 
integrated on Loch Ness, Scotland, and killed the 


British auto and boat racing ace, Sept. 29, 1952. 
The performance, certified by the Marine Motoring 
Association, does not constitute a world record 
because the required second run was not made. 


Canoeing Championships in 1954 


NATIONAL PADDLI 
Harlem River, New York, N, 


Singles—i, Frank Havens, Washington CC; 2, 
George Byers, Samoset CC; 3, Jim Bowe, Inwood 
Cc. Time—4:18.2. 

Tandem Singles—1, Frank Krick-John Haas, 
Philadelphia CC; 2, Frank Havens-William Hav- 
ens, Jr., Washington CC: 3, Adolph Springel-Bob 
Dunford, Yonkers CC. Time—4: i a 

Four-man ee les—1, J. Haas, R. peels R. 
Harrington, F Krick, Bhiladelphia. ve , Yonkers 
cc; 3, Washington Cc. Time—3:5 

one-man Doubles—Bob Beruenc: Mc onkers cc; 

jliam Schuette, 
Batariac BC. 


Mike Budrock, Yonkers CC, 3, Wi 
Time—4:01. 
Tandem Doubles—t1, Art Potter-John VanDyke, 


BC; 2, Paul Beachum-William Schuette, 
Ealomac BG; 3, Hank Weidner-Mike Budrock, 
Yonkers CC. e—3 :22.1 


Four-man Doubles—i, T. Budrock, J. Pagkos, 
H. Weidner, M. Budrock, Yonkers CC; 2, Inwood 
cco; 3, Potomac oC. Time—3:30.1. - 

Junior Singles—i, Art Potter, Potomac BC; 2, 
Harvey Rotzell, Philadelphia cc; 3, Jim Graham, 
Sebago CC. Time—4:25.0. 


NG CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Y., Aug. 8 (1,000 meter course) 


Junior Tandem Singles—1, Tom Budrock-Jim 
Pagkos, Yonkers CC; 2, Art Potter-Wally Haase, 
Potomac BC; 3, William Schuette-Paul Beachum, 
Potomac BC: Time—4:59.0. 

Junior Four Singles—1, W. Schuette, W. Haase, 
A. Potter, T. Jones, Potomac BC; 2, Wanda CC; 
oF Inwood CC. Time—3:51.9. 

Juniodr One-man Doubles—1, Jim Pagkos, Yon- 
kers CC; 2, Art Potter, Putomac BC; 3, John 
VanDyke, Potomac BC. Time—4:07.8. 

Junior Tandem Doubles—i, Art Potter-John 
VanDyke, Potomac BC; 2, Ed Budrock-Bob Der- 
mond, Yonkers CC; 3, Tom Slade-Ed. Houston, 
Inwood CC. Time—3:23.1 

Piers rd Four Douhisa <i nds VanDyke, R. Wooley, 

Gibbs, T. Lennehan, Potomac BC; 2, Yonkers 
€e: 3, Wanda CC. Time—3:49.1. 
eiesenonen Trophy—Art Potter, Potomac Boat 

u 

Point score—Potomac Boat Club, 38; Yonkers 
CC, 34; Philadelphia CC, 13; Washington CC, °9; 
Inwood. cc, 6; Wanda cc, 4; Samoset CC, 3; ‘Se- 
bagoCc,1 ; Turkeyfoot K.C., 0; Western Division, 0. 


NORTH AMERICAN RACING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Washington, D. C., Potomac River, Sept. 5. 


e-man Single Blade—1, Don Stringer, Sud- 
oe CC, Canada; 2, Frank Havens, Washington 
cCc:3, George Bossy, Cartierville CC, Montreal, 


Time—5:32.8. 
es “aaa Blade—1, T. Hodgson-W. Steven- 
son, Island CC; Frank 'erick J Haas Philadel- 
phia CC; 3, D. 7 ipbleesty Morrison, Cartierville 


Time—5:20.2. 
ES pgemnaD Single Blade—1, A. Dierden, P. Lam- 


bert, G. Lamantia, J. Hayward, Tsland cc; 
Chateauguay CC; 3, Philadelphia CC. Tim 


2, 
e— 


> 


One-man Double Blade—1, R. Smith, Lachine 
CC, Canada; 2, Larne Smith, Winnipeg Lye 
Assn., 3; 4B. Oldershaw, Island CC Time—4;59.8. 

Tandem Double Blade—1, L. Lukanovich-J. Me: 
Morran, Sudbury CC, Canada; 2, A. Potter-J. 
VanDyke, Potomac BC; 3, R. Smith-L. Melia, 
Lachine CC. Time—4:22.8. 

Four-man Double Blade—1, R. Cordner, J. Mc- 
Kee, A. pete? E. Clark, Grand Trunk BC, 
Canada; 2 , Sudbury CC; 3, Potomac BC. Time— 

Point score—Canada 43, United States 11. 


OTHER CANOE RACING 


Sugar Ysland Races—Championship trophy (1 
miley: Michael Budrock, ch arte cc. Wilkin 
Trophy: Inwood Canoe Club. J. K. Hand Trophy: 
Inwood CC, 


National Decked Sailing Championships—- 
Adolph Morse, Phoenix Canoe Club. 

National Cruising Sailing Championships— 
Stephen Lysak, Yonkers CC. 


ults evious to those ada gl a ear 
For tennis res’ pr 


Sporting Events—Tennis Records 
U. S. Tennis pa a or 


issues of The World Almanac. 


M. & MeLoug’ hlin F. er 
i “N. Williams 1936 |Frederick J. Perry 
RN. Mer ougniin ME. McLoughlin 1937 |J. Donald Budge 
Wm. M. Johnston . BE. MeLoughlin 1938 |J. 
R, N. yn. Johnston 1939 dean 
r es 
BEM Ron (Wee nee | HE (EK See.» 
Hid 5 en , Jt. 
wm. y Wider win, Johnston 1943 |Lieut. (J. G.)—J. R. 
. T. Tilden W. F. Johnson 
Wm: T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1944 |Sgt. Frank Parker 
Wm. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1945 |Sgt. Frank Parker 
Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1946 |John Kramer 
Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston John Kramer 
Rene Lacoste Jean Borotra 1948 | Richard Gonzales 
ene oste Wm. T. Tilden 1949 |Richard Gonzales 

Henri Cochet Francis T. Hunter 1950 |Arthur Larsen 
Wm. T. Tildenj Francis T. Hunter 1951 |Frank Sedgman 
John H. Doeg Francis X. Shields 1952 |Frank Sedgman 

H. Ellsworth 4 Vines, Jr.|George M. Lott, Jr. 1953 | Trabert 
i Elisworth Vines, Jr.|Henri Cochet | 1954 |E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 


*National Patriotic Tournament. Challenge round abolished. 


MEN’S DOUBLES 


Wear Doubles Champions ] Year Doubles Champions 
1925-26|R. N. Williams and Vincent Richards Kramer and F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1927...|W. T. Tilden 2d and F. T. Hunter Lt..G. Mulloy and W. F. 

928...)/G. M. Lott, Jr., and John Hennessey J. Kramer and Frank Par 
1929. ..|G: M. Lott, Jr. and John H. Doeg 2 ee W. D. McNeill and aver me Balkentiee 
1930...|G. M. Lott, Jr., and John H. Doeg .|Lt. G. Mulloy and W. F. T: 
1931...|John Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison rei “Mulloy and W. F. ‘Talbert 
1932...|H. EB. Vines. Jr.. and J Kramer and F. B. Schroeder, Jr. 
1933...]G M. Lott and iter Stoefen G. Mulloy and W. F. Talbe! 
1934...|G. M. Lott and John Bromwich and William Sidwell 
1935,..|W. Allison and J. Van ro John E. Bromwich and Frank Sedgman 
1936...|J. D. Budge and C. G. Frank Sedgman & Kenneth McGregor (Aust.} 
1937...|H. Henkle and Barop aM von Cramm (Ger.) Mervyn Rose and E. Victor Seixas, Jr 
1938...|J. D. Budge es G. Mak — Hartwig and Mervyn Rose 
1939...)A. K. Quist. & J. E Bromwich (Aust.) E. Victor Seixas, Jr. and Tony Trabert 
1940. ..|J. A. Kramer and F. R. Schroeaer, Jr. A 5 a ae 

WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED 20 7s ES 

Yr. Singles Champions Doubles Champions Mixed Doubles Champions 
—|—— — OO OO 
1912 |Miss Mary Browne....... Misses M. Browne & D. Green...... [Miss te Browne & R. N. Williams, 
1913 |Miss Mary Browne...... wet rs Browne & Mrs. R. H.|Miss M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 
1914 |Miss Mary Browne...... pan Browne & Mrs. R. H. sae M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 
1915 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt... “hae a. W. Wightman & Miss E. oe W. Wightman & H. CG 

ars ohnson 
1916 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses M. Bjurstedt and EB. Enda . |Miss a Sears & W. E. 
1917 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses M. Bjurstedt & E. Sears....|/Miss M. B preeeee = ra o Mie 
1918 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. . Si G. Wightman & 
1919 |Mrs. Geo. W. Wightman.. ree E. Goss and M. Zinderstein. |Miss M. Zinderstein & V. Richards 
1920 | Mrs. F. I. Mallory........ Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. .|Mrs.G.W Wightm’n&W.F. ean » 
1921 |Mrs,. F. I. Mallory........ iss M prora era. 2 R. Williams|Miss M. Browne & W. 
1922 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory,....... Mrs. M. pte ce ti Wills. }Mrs. = Mallory & W.T-Tilden, 2d. 
1923 |Miss Helen Wills....... ..|Mrs. B.C.Covell & Miss K. McKane|Mrs. F - Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d 
1924 |Miss Helen Wills....... .|Mrs. G.W. Wightman & Heien Wills . |Miss Helen Wills & V. Richards 
1925 ae Helen Wills.........|Helen Wills & Mary Browne.......}Miss K. McKane & J. B. Hawkes 
1926 I. Mallory....... sata E. en & E. Goss... :/Miss E. Ryan & J. Borotra 
1927 Miss Helen Wills. vnavets .|Mrs. K. McK. Godfrey & Miss E. 
1928 |Miss Helen Will ace ‘& Mrs. Wightman .-; ‘Miss Wis ay Selene 

C) Ses ws i Soe ree « B. 
1929 .|Miss Helen Wills.... ; = ee Be & he ~o, aah oo i a 
AG] D s wrevetp siclel ates pice stare team cies Miss B. Nuthall & G. M. Lo! 
1930 |Miss Betty Nuthall. , .|Miss Nuthail & Miss Palfrey... / °°: Miss Edith Cross & W. Aulison 
1931 |Mrs. Helen Wills Moody. . Ee ee ee & Sele a rine 
iy ONUtH AN tone wees ett; uthall & G. M. 
1932 |Miss Helen Jacobs...... -|Miss 4. Jacobs & Miss S, Palfrey...|Miss Sarah Palfre: rs 
1933 |Miss Helen Jacobs........ Miss F. James & Miss B. er .|Miss E. Ryan & H. E. Vines, Jr. 
1934 |Miss Helen Jabobs....... Miss H. Jacobs & Miss 8 J 
1935 |Miss Helen Jacobs........ ate H. Jacobs, Mrs. Daltrey Fabyan|Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan, E 
1936 |Miss Alice Marble....... iss C. Babcock & Mrs. J. Van Ryn|Miss A. Marble & C. G. 
1937 |Miss A. Lizana (Chile)..;.|Miss A. Marble & Mrs. S. P. Fabyan.| Mrs. § 
1938 |Miss Alice Marble..... ...|Miss A. Marble & Mrs. 8. 
1939 |Miss Alice Marble....... Miss A. Marble & S. P. Fabyan... 
Hoan (Ate rk Cooke Me A MR MS SM 
ooke rs. ‘ooke iss Osborne} Mrs. 
1942 |Miss Pauline Betz..... :|Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne, . 
1943 |Miss Pauline Betz. .|Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne.. miss M. Osborne & W. F. Talbert 
1944 | Miss Pauline Betas unser Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne..|Miss M. Osborne & W. F. Bes. 
1945 |Mrs..E. T. Sen aha aaa rane Misses A, L. Brough & M. Osborne. .|Miss M. Osborne = W. F. Talbe 
Oa Seer cys Bioug & AF Guba: ts At ones; Beda 
; ‘ou, sborn 
1948 |Mrs. M. O. du Pont...: A bao A. L. Brough & Mrs. M. 0. di = 2. Brough © 2. 
AG 5 oss. srsivteie wie jaceee teT 

1949 |Mra. M. O. du Pont..... Migs A. iL. Brough & Mis.'M. 0.4 4 Mie A Bree ae 

ONG... «su Garcia eee Sains A. L. Brough & E. 
1950 |Mrs. M. O. du Pont..... pigs L. Brough & Mrs. M. 0: du- a ace. oO. au. E Pont Pia eee 

ON onc, eee 
1951 |Miss Maureen Connolly. .|Misses Doris Hart and Shirley Fry. _|M a 
es Miss Maureen Connolly. . {Misses Doris Hart and Shirley me sic Boris Hort < eae Seen 


Miss Maureen Connolly. .|Misses Doris Hart and Shirley Fry. .|Miss D. Hart & E. Victor 
8, Jt 
Miss Doris Hart......... Misses Doris Hart and Shirley Fry. .|Miss D. Hart & EB. Victor sae Hf 


OT oe = 4 ee De oe eee 


Sporting Events—Tennis Records; Wightman Cup 891 


CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS 
Doubles Champions 


Doubles Champions 


White-L. Thatheimer, _|\1940 |D. McNeill... R. L, Harmon-R. GC, Peacock 
34 J. Hennessey-L, Williams, 1941 |Frank A. Parker |J. A. Kramer-F. R. Schroe- 
J. G. Hall-Fritz Mercur. W. Talbert-W. Reedy. 
¥. Mercur-J. G. Hall. E. Cochell, B. R. Kimbell 
1944 -W. Talbert 
.|H._E. Vines. Jr.-K. Gledhill : Se ‘a-W.. Talbert 
M. Lott, Jr.,-B.M.Grant,Jr. alloy-W. Talbert 
|G! Mako-J. P. Tidball. hroeder-J. Tuero 
Jr.|J. D. Budge-C. G. Mako. §. Match-T. Chambers 
'B. Bell-J. G. Hall |B. V. Sei ee 
R. L. W. Sabin 50 .|H. Flam-A. 
.|J. MeDiarmid-E. H. 1951 |Tony Trabert...|T. Trabert-H. Richardson 
MeCaulift 1952 |Arthur Larsen. ..|G. Golden-A. Larse: 
irae J. R. Hunt-L. Wetherell 1953 |E. Vic. Seixas, Jr.|B. Bartzen-G. Golden 
C. G. Mako-F. A. Parker 1954 |B. Bartzen:.... T. Trabert-E. V. Seixas, Jr, 
MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Singles Doubles Yr. | Singles Doubles 
1983 Cireg. Mani |G, M. Lott, ry J. Van Ryn, ||184010" Segura”... MoNelll and FG 
< . |G. M. r. an Ryn. neo cNeill an uernsey : 
1933 Gna .|C. Sutter, E. MeCauliff, 1947|J. A; Kramer, .|®. Falkenburg & J. A. Kramer 
1934|L. R. Stoefen..|B. Bell & F. J. Bowden. 1948/W. F. Talbert. . |J. Borotra and M. Bernard 
1935|Greg. Mangin. |B, Bell and Greg Mangin. 1949|R. A. Gonzales |Wm. Talbert and D, McNeill 


K. Scbroder and J. G. Hall. 1950}Don McNeill . .|Wm. Talbert and D. McNeill 
.|G. S. Mangin and F. Parker 1951|William Talbert]Wm. Talbert and D. McNeill 
1938|Don McNeill |F. J. Bowden and J. Pitman. 1952|Richard Savitt |Wm. Talbert and Budge Patty 
1939| Wayne Sabin .|C. Sutter & G. ee 1953|)Arthur Larsen .|/A. Larsen and K. Nielsen 

1940/R. L. Riggs...|E. T. Cooke & R. 1954|Sven Davidson |W. F. Talbert and Tony Trabert 
1941|F. L. Kovacs. _|F.D.Guernsey ew. Dp cNelll 


WOMEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 


Yr. Champion | Doubles Champions Yr. Champion Doubles Champions 
1931|Miss M. ay aot ; ea M,Morel Palfrey. 1944] Miss K. Winthrop Miss Bee oS and a 
932 orrell| Miss orrell- ohnson 

ig ae Mrs. M. G. 1945|Mrs. H. P. Rih- Miss K. Winthrop and Mrs, 
1933|Miss D. Chase, .|Mrs. W! toe Pultrey. any M. M, Johnson 

1934 Mis Taubele.| Misses Taubele- 1946| Mrs. E. P. Rih- Mie see "and Mrs, H, 


ane Sharp. ban, 
1935)Miss J. Sharp.. mee DA Andrus, Mme. 8.|/1947| Miss B Betz.... Mie ee and Miss B. 
‘ot. cole: 
1936|Mrs. J, Van Ryn Mis. D. A. A. Andrus & Mme.}|1948|Mrs, P. C. Todd. ss sk D. Hart and Miss B. 


tin. cofield 
1937|Mme.8.Henrotin — D. A. Andrus & Mme. ||1949|/Miss G. Moran..|Miss G. Moran and Mrs. R. 
S. Henrotin. A. Buck 


8|Miss V. Hollinger| Mrs. ve R. Johnson and}|1950/Miss Nancy Miss Nancy Chaffee and 
4 ee “. Miss K. Winthrop. Chaffee Mrs. R. A. Buck 
1939) Miss P. Betz. . Misses Taubele & G. Surber 1951|Miss Nancy Miss Nancy Chaffee and 
1940] Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan|Miss G. Wheeler and Miss N. Chaffee Mrs. Richard Buck 
Taubele 1952|Mrs. Nancy Mrs. Nancy Chaffee Kiner and 
1941|Miss P. Betz. Misses P. Betz and D. Bundy Chaffee Kiner Mrs. Patricia Todd 
1942|Mrs. R. B B. Todd |Miss Le Winthrop and Mrs. 1953|Mrs, Thelma Mrs. Thelma Long and 
V> R. Johnson DORE Gs iyi at Mrs. Barbara Davidson 
1943) Miss P. Betz... .|Mrs. G. W. Wightman and||1954|Mrs. Dorothy W.|Mrs, Dorothy W. Levine and 
Miss P. Betz Levine Mrs, Barbara Ward 


Mi PB iar CHAMPIONS 


Yr. Singles College Doubles College 
K. Gledhill and Jos. Coughlin...... +++.» /Stanford, 
.|J. Coughlin and S. Lee. . .|Stanford, 
GC. Castlen and C. G. Mako So. California 
R. Bennett, and P. Newton California, 
‘|B. Dey and W. Seward. Stanford. 
R. Bennett and P. Newton.. ..|So. California. 
J. R. Hunt and L. Wetherell. - |So. California, 
. |D. Inhoff and R. Peacock..............- California. 
L. A. Dee and James Wade..........+.. Stanford. 
.|C. E. Olewine and Charles Mattman ....|/So. California 
F. R, Schroeder, Jr. and L, Dee......... Stanford. 
J. Hickman and W. Driver............: Texas 
= J. Hickman and F. Kelley ............. Texas 
1945  Calig Ri bere Fatkenbir rg & Thiomas tkenbure §. California 
L Falkenburg....... So. California, | Robe alken omas Falken! urg . Califo) 
1347 Gardner Lerned. se Seino Will. & Mary .|R. Curtiss and S. 3. Mate BES 5F Gott -|Rice Inst, 
1948 |Harry Likas............. San Franc. U.|F. Kovaleski & B. Sees i wong iglesia Will. & Mary. 
1949 |Jack Tuero........ cones Tulane....... J. Brinks and Fred Fisher. .,............ Washington 
1950 |Herbert Flam..........-. U.C.L. .|H. Flam and W. E. Garrett............. U. C.L, A: 
1951-|Tony Trabert............ Cinginnati., . |Earl Cochell and Hugh Stewart......... So. California 
1952 |Hugh Stewart.....,.....- So. California. |Hugh Ditzler and Cliff Mayne. ..._.. . |So. California 
1953 |Hamilton Richardson..... FD APIATIO Fe) oo) ox Lawrence Huebner and Robert Perry....|/U, C. L. A. 
1954 |Hamilton Richardson ....'Tulane....... Robert Perry and Ron Livingston...... U. C, L, Ay 
Wightman Cup Match Results 
Score f Score 
Year Place Winner | matches || Year Place Winner | matches 
Fagre England. 4-3 1937 |Forest Hills, +. (U8... 6-1 
1936 Wnnbiedon iewiaen: OR Se, 4-3 1938 |Wimbledon, inigrand.: U.S... 5-2 
1927 |Forest Hills, U.S..... (8 ea Sciapn 5-2 1939 |Forest Hills, U. S..... US ae 5-2 
1928 |Wimbledon, England. .|England. 4-3 1946 |Wimbledon, paeland:. Ora 7-0 
{929 |¥Forest Hills, U.S..... Sestoese 4-3 1947 |¥Forest Hills, U. 8...../U) S... 7-0 
1930 |Wimbledon, "pngland.. og es 4-3 1948 |Wimbledon, Tngiand. U.8... 6-1 
1931 |Forest Hills. U. 8.... .|U. 5-2 1949 |Haverford, Pa........ DiS eecbre 7-0 
1932 |wWimbledon. England. ;|U. Pe 4-3 1950 |Wimbiedon Rees U.S 7-0 
1933 Forest Hills, U. S..... U. d 43  |/1951 |Chestnut Hill, Mass. .|U. S....: 6-1 
1934 |Wimbledon, England ..|U. S: 5-2 1952  |Wimbledon, Hagtenas Si. 7-0 
1935 Forest Hills, U. S..... U.S 4-3 1963 “| Ry6; Ni ¥. soso tienar WS i 7-0 
1936 Wimbledon. England..!U. S.. 4-3 1954 Wimbledon: England..!U.S.. 6-0 


Series Standing Since 1923—United States, 22; England, 4. 


892 Sporting Events-—Davis Cup Tennis; National Junior Champions 
ls cl at ie ae eal Nd i A 
Davis Cup International Matches—Challenge Round 


Yr. 
1903|British. ...j}U 


Winner 


1932|France.... 
1933|Gt. Britain 
1934|Gt. Britain) U. S.. 
1935|Gt. Britain|U.S......% 


8 


France. .. 


National Junior Tennis Champions 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR SINGLES 

1937 Joseph R. Hunt 1946 Herbert Flam 
1938 David Freeman 1947 H. B. Behrens 
1939 F. R. Schroeder, Jr, | 1948 Gilbert Bogley 
1940 R.D.Carrothers,Jr. | 1949 Gilbert Bogley 
1941 Budge Patty 1950 H. Richardson 
1942 Budge Patty 1951 Ted Rogers 
1943 Robert Falkenburg | 1952 Jack Frost 
1944 Robert Falkenburg | 1953 John Lesch 
1945 Herbert Flam 1954 Jerry Moss 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1937—Robert Carrothers and Earl Cochell 
1938—David Freeman and S. Welby Van Horn 
1939—J. A. Kramer and C. E. Olewine 
1940—Robt. A. Carrothers and Douglas C. Woodbury 
i941—James A. Evert and Robert Smidl 
1942—Budge pone and Robert Falkenburg 
1943—James Brink and Robert Falkenburg 
1944—a/s Robert Falkenburg and John Shea 
1945—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 
1946—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 
1947—H. B. Behrens and R. Mouledous 
1948—R,. Mouledous and K. Deimling 
1949—G. Bogley and R. Squires 
1950—M. Peterson and W. Reed 
1951—Wm. Quillian and Don Flye 4 
1952—Francisco Contreras and Samuel Giammalva 
1953—Jon Douglas and Myron Franks 
1954—Jerry Moss and Earl Baumgardner 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR SINGLES 
1937 Robert Carrothers. | 1946 Gilbert Bogley 
1938 Robert Jake 1947 R. Perry 
1939 Budge Patty 1948 H. Richardson 
1940 Robert Falkenburg | 1949 Jack Frost 
1941 Robert Falkenburg | 1950 John Lesch 
1942 Wade Herren 1951 Gerald Moss 
1943 Herbert Flam 1952 Mike Green 
1944 Herbert Behrens 1953 Donald Dell 
1945 Richard Mouledous | 1954 Alan Silverman 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1937—Robert Carrothers and Earl Cochell 
1938—Robert Jake and Marshall Chambers 
1939—Budge Patty and Harry E. Likas 
1940—Robert Falkenburg and James Brink 
1941—Robert Falkenburg and Don Harris 
1942—Billy Smith and Tom Molloy 
1943—Herbert Behrens and Edwin Davis 
1944—-Macdonald Mathey and Sidney Schwartz 
1945—George Gentry and Vincent Schmeider 
1946—-Gilbert Bogley and Kester Deimling, Jr. 
1947—R. Holyroyd and H. Richardson 
1948—R. Perry and A. Cleveland 
1949—Al Kuhn and Don Thompson 
1950—J. Lesch and D. Pimley 
1951—A,. Hernandez and Franks 
1952—R. Bowden and J. Cranston 
1953—Ron Holmberg and Robert Macy 
1954—Earl Buchholz and Ned Neely 


OUTDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 
1937 Barbara Winslow 1947 Nancy Chaffee 
1938 Helen Bernhard 1948 Beverly Baker 
1939 Helen I. Bernhard | 1949 Maureen Connolly 
1940 A. Louise Brough 1950 Maureen Connolly 
1941 A. Louise Brough 1951 Anita Kanter 
1942 Doris Hart 1952 Julia Sampson 
1943 Doris Hart 1953 Mary Ann Hilen- 
1944 Shirley Fry berger 
1945 Shirley Fry 1954 Barbara Breit 
1946 Helen Pastall 


OUTDOOR GIRLS’ DOUBLES 
1937—Helen Bernhard and Patricia Canning 
1938—Margaret Jessee and Joan Bigler 
1939—Patricia Canning and Sissy Madden 
1940—Doris Hart and Nellie Sheer 
ee pose —rpaae ane cera A. Moran 

—Marcheta R. Donnelly and Barbara A. 
1943—Doris Hart and Shirley Fry Broore 
1944—-Jean Doyle and Margaret Varner 
1945—Jean Eleanor Doyle and Margaret Varner 
1946—M. Cunningham and B. Wilkins 
1947—N. Chaffee and B. Baker 


1948—B. Baker and M. McCord 

1949—-M. Connolly and L. VanKeuren 

1950—M. Connolly and P. Zellmer 

1951—Elaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay 
1952—Mary Ann Eilenberger and Linda Mitchell 
1953—Nancy Dwyer and Mary Ann Bilenberger 
1954—Barbara Breit and Darlene Hard 


JUNIOR INDOOR SINGLES 
1937 Joseph Fishbach 1947 Sidney Schwartz 
1938 Joseph Fishbach 1948 Tony Trabert 
1939 Wm. Umstaedter 1949 Jerry DeWitts 
1940 James Evert 1950 H. Richardson 
1941-1944 Not held 1951 Samuel Giammalva 
1945 Sidney Schwartz 1952 Samuel Giammalya 
1946 L. Steiner 1953 Al Harum 


JUNIOR INDOOR DOUBLES 
1937—Robert A. Low and Marvin Kantrowits 


1939—R. E. Shipp and F. V. Krais, Jr. 
1940—R. J. Bender and James Evert 
1941-1944—-Not held 
1945—Richard Savitt and Leonard Steiner 
1946—H. Stewart and A. Hetzek 

1947—S. Schwartz and A. Hetzek 

1948—Tony Trabert and Dixon Osbern 
1949—Jerry DeWitts and Jack Turpin 

1950—H. Richardson and Robert Sierra 
1951—Edward Dailey and Samuel Giammalva 
1952—Samuel Giammalva and Richard Schuette 
1953—Mike Green and Richard Schuette 


BOYS’ INDOOR SINGLES 
1937 Richard J. Bender | 1947 Ted Jax 
1938 James Evert 1948 Kenneth Angyal 
1939 R. L. Bensinger 1949 Don Thompson 
1940 Frank Willett 1950 Gerald Parchute 
1941-1944 Not held 1951 David Harum 
1945 Richard Mouledous | 1952 Arthur Andrews 
1946 G. Bogley 1953 Ronald Holmberg 


BOYS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 
1937—Richard J. Bender and Stanley F. Stater, Jr. 
1938—James Evert and Gardner Larned 
1939—G. Dorfman and R. L. Bensinger 
1940—J. Evert and J. Geller 
1941-1944 Not held 
1945—R. Mouledous and J. Yates 
1946—A. Fischl and P. Maloney 
1947—P. Hisenberg and D. Thompson 
1948—T. Coss and T. Rogers 
1949—D. Thompson and A. Kahn 
1950—Gerald Parchute and Barry Mackay 
1951—David Harum and Gerald Moss 
1952—Arthur Andrews and Maxwell Brown 
1953—-Neil Drury and Ronald Holmberg 


INDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 
1936 Helen Bernhard 1945 Barbara Wilkins 
1937 Helen I. Bernhard | 1946 Barbara Wilkins 
1938 Marguerita Madden | 1947 Laura Jahn 
1939 Marguerita Madden | 1948 Laura Jahn 
1940 Dorothy Wightman | 1949 Elaine Lewicki 
1941 Lillian Lopaus 1950 Edith Ann Sullivan 
1942 Lillian Lopaus 1951 Elaine Lewicki 
1943 Shirley Fry 1952 Mary Slaughter 
1944 Barbara Wilkins 1953 June Stack 
INDOOR GIRLS’ DOUBLES 
1936—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1937—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1938—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1939—Marguerita Madden and Dorothy Wightman 
1940—Lillian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
1941—Lillian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
1942—Judy Atterbury and Norma Meister 
1943—Shirley J. Fry and Norma Meister 
1944—Mary DeYoung and Jean Pipes 
1945—Sylvia Knowles and Nina Irwin 
1946—Anne Wofford and Barbara Wilkins 
1947—Laura Lou Jahn and A. Goldberg 
1948—Laura Lou Jahn and Mrs. A. G. Ayares 
1949—Elaine Lewicki and Edith Ann Sullivan 
1950—Elaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay 
1951—Susan Bralower and Elaine Lewicki 
1952—Belmar Gunderson and Mary Slaughter 
1953—Patricia Sullivan and Carroll Wendell 


. 
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Court Championships—Singles: 
Doubles: Maureen Connolly 


National Indoor Mixed Doubles—Lois Felix and 

Winslow Blanchard, 2nd. 

Australian Championships, Sydney, N.S.W.— 

Men’s Singles: Mervyn Rose; Doubles: Rex Hart- 

vie and Mervyn Rose; Women’s Singles: Mrs. T. 
ong. 


French Championships, Paris, France—Men’s 
Singles: Tony Trabert; Doubles: E. Victor Seixas, 
Jr. and Tony Trabert; Women’s Singles: Maureen 


-Connolly; Women’s Doubles: Maureen Connolly 


and Mrs. Nell Hopman; Mixed Doubles: Maureen 
Connolly and Lewis Hoad. 

Wimbledon Championships, Wimbledon, England 
—Men’s Singles: Jaroslav Drobny; Men’s Doubles: 
Rex Hartwig and Mervyn Rose; ‘Women’s Singles: 
Maureen Connolly; Women’s Doubles: A. Louise 
Brough and Mrs. Margaret duPont; Mixed Dou- 
bles: Doris Hart and E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 

Western Clay Court Championships—Men’s Sin- 
gles: E. Victor Seixas, Jr.; Doubles: E. Victor 
Seixas, Jr. and William F. Talbert; Women’s 
Singles: Lois Felix. 

Southampton Invitational, Southampton, N.y.— 
Singles: Edward Moylan; Doubles: William F. 
Talbert and Tony Trabert. 


Other Tennis Championships in 1954 


Eastern Grass Court Championships—Men’s Sin- 
gles; Lewis Hoad; Men’s Doubles: Rex Hartwig 
and Neale Fraser; Women’s Singles: A. Louise 
Brough; Women’s Doubles: A. Louise Brough and 
Mrs. Margaret duPont. 

Newport Invitational, Newport, R.I.—Singles: 
Hamilton Richardson; Doubles: Rex Hartwig and 
Neale Fraser. 

Eastern Intercollegiate Championships—Varsity 
Singles: Tim C. Coss, Swarthmore; Varsity Dou- 
bles: R. Green and B. Payne, North Carolina; 
Freshman Singles: J. E. Meyers III, Yale; Fresh- 
man Doubles: S. Gottlieb and L. Smith, Harvard; 
Women’s Singles: Carmen Lampe, Rollins; Wom- 
en’s Doubles: R. Kirsch and J. Reinberg, Cornell. 

Pacific Southwest Championships—Men’s Sin- 
gles: E. Victor Seixas, Jr.; Men’s Doubles: Ken 
Hoad and Lewis Rosewall; Women’s Singles: A. 
Louise Brough; Women’s Doubles: Dorothy Cheney 
and Julia Sampson. 

National Public Parks Championships—Men’s 


Singles: Clyde Hippensteil, San Bernardino, Calif.; 


Women’s Singles: Mrs. Prentiss, 
Bernardino, Calif. 

German International Championship, Hamberg— 
Singles: Budge Patty; Doubles: Budge Patty and 
Gottfried Von Cramm. 

Masters Invitational, Jacksonville, Fla.—Sin- 
gles: Art Larsen; Doubles: Kurt Nielsen and Sven 
Davidson. 


Mary A. San 


Polo Records 


UNITED STATES POLO RECORDS 


National Open Tournament 
1930 Hurricanes 6, Templeton 5 
1931 Santa Paula (Argentina) 11, Hurricanes 8 
1932 Templeton 16, Greentree 3 
1933 Aurora 14, Greentree 11 
1934 Templeton 10, Aurora 7 
1935 Greentree 7, Aurora 6 
1936 Greentree 11, Templeton 10 
i937 Old Westbury 11, Greentree 6 
1938 Old Westbury 16, Greentree 7 
1939 Bostwick Field 8, Greentree 7 
1940 Aknusti 5, Great Neck 4 
1941 Gulf Stream 10, Aknusti 6 
1942-45 (Not held) 
1946 Herradura (Mexico) 11, Los Amigos (U.S.) 9 
1947 Old Westbury 10, Mexico 7 
1948 Hurricanes 7, Great Neck 6 
1949 Hurricanes 10, El Trebol (Argentina) 4 
1950 Bostwick Field 7, California 5. 
1951 Milwaukee 6, Meadow Brook 2 
1952 Beverly Hills Polo Club 
1953 Meadow Brook 7, Chicago 4 
1954 C.C.C.-Meadowbrook 10, Brandywine 5 


National Twenty Goal Tournament 
1932 U. S. Army 11, Bahadur 8 
1933 Aknusti 11, Aurora 9 
1934 Burnt Mills 5, U. S. Army 4 
1935 Aiken Knights 13, Burnt Mills 3 
1936 Hurricanes 6, Meadow Brook Ramblers 4 
1937 Santa Barbara 12, Narragansett 7 
1938 Bostwick Field 8, Aknusti 5 
1939 League of Nations 15, Hurricanes 3 
1940 Great Neck 12, Bostwick Field 7 
1941 Bostwick Field 9, Hurricanes 4 
1942-1947 (Not held) E 
1948 Meadow Brook 7, Hurricanes 6 
1949 Milwaukee 9, Detroit 8 
1950 Milwaukee 9, Bostwick Field 7 
1951 Bostwick Field 9, Old Westbury 8 
1952 Meadow Brook 12, Milwaukee Shamrocks 1 
1953 Aurora Polo Club (Buffalo, N.Y.) 9, Pitts- 
field (Mass.) P.C. 4 
1954 C.C.C.-Meadowbrook 


Intercollegiate Championship 


1932 Yale 13, Harvard 9 

1933 Princeton 10, Harvard 9 

1934 Harvard 12, Penn. Military Academy 9 
1935 Yale 12, Harvard 0 

1936 Harvard 8, U. S. Military Academy 7 

1937 U. S. Military Academy 10, Cornell 6 
1938 Harvard 7, Yale 1 


1946 Princeton 6, Yale 4 

1947 Yale 13, Princeton 7 

1948 Miami University 16, Cornell 8 
1949 Miami University 15, Yale 7 

1950 Miami University 8, Yale 56. 

1951 Miami University 12, Princeton 5 
1952 New Mexico Military Institute 
1953 Yale 9, Cornell 8 

1954 New Mexico Military Institute 


OTHER POLO WINNERS IN 1954 


Sherman Memorial Handicap Tournament, New 
York, N.Y., Mar. 1—Huntington (L.I.) Polo Club 
15, New Haven Blues 11. 

National 12-Goal Championship, New York, 
N.Y., Apr. 4—Long Island 11, Ramapo 8. 

Paul Butler National Handicap Tournament, 
Hinsdale, Ill., Sept. 19—C.C.C.-Meadow Brook 
i2, Oak Brook 6. 

Nine-Goal Tournament, Westbury, L.I., July 15 
—Brandywine 9, Westbury 6. 


National Handicap-Monty Waterbury 
Westbury, L.I., Oct. 
Brandywine 8. 


Autumn Plates Tournament, Westbury, L. I., 
Oct. 10—Dallas 6, Old Westbury 4. 


National 12-Goal Championship, Harrison, N.Y., 
Oct. 17—Farmington (Conn.) Riders 9, Fairfield 6. 


Trophy, 
3—C.C.C.-Meadow Brook 9, 


INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES 


lingham, England) — America, 2 
Be age ranean & Louis le 0d 
J. Watson Webb; 

Mill Col. H. A. 
Tomkinson: 2, Major F. W. Barrett; 3, Lord Wode- 


1921 
matches; 


tches; England, 0. tates: 1, J. Watson 
Webb; 2 Saaae pp renpoe i Ay op ei per 
enson; ack, Devereux urn. recent p 


T. W. Kirkwood; 2, Major F, B. 
P eaior EB. G. Atkinson; Back. Lewis L. Lacey. 


w Brook, L. I.)—America, 2 matches; 
Enelen Lag ‘America:’1 Watson Webb; 2, Thomas 


heock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson; Back, Deve- 
peux so Bues. England: 1, Capt. R. George; vy 
Capt. J. P. Populi: 3, OC. T. I. Roark; Back, 
Major E. G. Atkinson. Piceanatines wan 


2 
matches, vd aa wee 1, 2nd 
2 Se Ae 

matches}, 3, Malcolm Stevenson; peocke Lan WG: 

, B. A. S. = 

- 3, Hitchcock; Back, Guest. ‘Argentina (all 

Be ed) 1, Arturo Kenny; 2, Jack D. Nelson; 3, 
John B. Miles; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 


1930 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 
matches; England, none. America; 1, Eric Pedley; 
, BE. A. S. Hopping; 3, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 
Back, Winston Guest. England: 1, Gerald Bald- 
ing; b, Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
Lieut. Humphrey Guinness. 

1936 (Hurlingham, England)—United States won 
2 matches to 0, by scores of 10-9 and 8-6. Line- 
ups: United States: 1, Eric Pedley; 2, Michael 
Phipps; 3, Stewart Iglehart; Back, Winston Guest. 
England: 1, H. Hesketh Hughes; 2, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 3, Eric H. Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Capt. Hum- 
phrey P. Guinness. 

1939 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 
matches to_0, by scores of 11 to 7 and 9 to 4. 
Line-ups: United States: 1, Michael Phipps; 2, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, S. B. Iglehart, back, 
W. F. ©. Guest. England: 1, Robert Skene; 2, 
Aidan Roark; 3, Gerald Balding; back, Eric 
Tyrrell-Martin. 

International Military Title Cup—(Presented by 
Meadow Brook Club): (1923) at Westbury, N. Y., 
U. S. Army team defeated British Army team, 
10-7, 12-10, 10-3. (1925) at Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don, England, U. S. Army team defeated British 
Army team, 8—4, 6—4, 


Ski Championships in 1954 
NATIONAL JUMPING, CROSS- rl AND COMBINED CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Ishpeming, Mich. 
Class A Jump—Roy Sherwood, Salisbury, Conn. Class A Cross-Country—Tauno Pulkkinen, ‘Fin- 
Class B Jump—Raymond Gauthier, Ishpeming, nish Ski Club, New York, N.Y. 


era © Jump (Boys)—Ted Lahner, Eau Claire, | , Class B Cross-Country—Ray Roy, Chisholm, 
ie Combined—Norman Oakvik, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Veterans’ Jump—George Kotlarek, Duluth, Minn. 
NATIONAL DOWNHILL, SLALOM AND COMBINED CHAMPIONSHIPS 
; Aspen, Colo. 
Men’s Downhill—Dick Bueck, Sun Valley, Idaho. 
Men’s Slalom—Chiharu igaya, Japan (Dart- 
mouth Ski Team). 


Women’s Downhill—Nancy Banks, Seattle, Wash. 
Women’s Slalom—Jill Kinmont, Bishop, Calif. 


Men’s Combined—Chiharu Igaya. Women’s Combined—Nancy Banks, Seattle, 
gad Slalom—Darrell Robison, Salt Lake City, | Wash. 


Ut 
e NATIONAL JUNIOR: CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Duluth, Minn. and Jackson, Wyo. 
Boy’s Jumping—Jerry Lewis, Duluth, Minn. Boys’ Combined Downhill-Slalom—David Gor- 
Boys’ Cross-Country—Arthur Demers, Lebanon, ee So. Rocky Mt. Ski Assn 
N. Pacific 


irls’ Downhill—Teresa Schwaegler, 
Boys’ Combined—Arthur Demers, Lebanon, N. H. | Northwestern Ski Assn. 
Boys’ Downhill—Frank Brown, Pacific North- Girls’ Slalom—Jill Kinmont, Far West Ski Assn. 
western Ski Assn. Girls’ Combined—Teresa Schwaegler, Pacific 
Boys’ Slalom—B. Kinmont, Far West Ski Assn. | Northwestern Ski Assn. 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Falun and Aare, Sweden 
40-km. Relay—Finland. Time—2:16:47.0. Slalom—Stein Eriksen, Norway, 1:13. 
30 kms.—Vladimir Kuzin, U.S.S.R., 1:50:25.0. Wemen’s Downhill—Ida Schoepfer, Switesrland 


15 kms.—Veikko Hakulinen, Finland, 55: ve 0. 229.2. 

Women’s 15-km. relay—U. S.S.R., 1:05:54. Giant Slalom—Stein Eriksen, Norway, 1:52.5. 

Jump—Matti Pietikainen, Finland, 232.0 oe Pee tee Giant Slalom—Lucienne Schmidt, 
rance 


Nordic Combined—Sverre Stenersen, Norway, 
461.1 pts. Women’s Ralom—Tenss Klecker, Austria. 
Men’s Downhill—Christian Pravda, Austria, 


50 kms.—Vladimir Kuzin, U.S.S.R., 3:02:58.0. 
Women’s 10-kms.—Lubov Kosyreva, U.S.S.R., | 1:59.6. 

40:14.0. Alpine Combined—Stein Eriksen, Norway. 

OTHER SKI CHAMPIONSHIPS 


North American Championships, Portland, Oreg. | Franconia, N. H.—Downhill, Slalom and Com- 
—Class A Jump: Ansten Samuelstuen, Norway. | bined: Bob Bourdon. 
Junior Class: Rudy Maki, Ishpeming, Mich. National Collegiate Championships, Reno, Ney. 
Eastern Slalom Championship, Franconia, N. H. | —Individual: Billy Olson, Denver. Team—Denver, 


—Brooks Dodge 384 pts. 
National Bentors: Downhill Championships, Eastern Giant Slalom, Stowe, Vt.—Brooks Dodge. 
American Ski Jumping Records 
Source: Harold A. Grinden, Historian, National Ski Association 
Year Skier : 
MB Ti viveinie.s'e ale “s Mikkel oi or el S@6odes04 
OOS tain wleicje ase. T. Walters. i 
BOQ i). viene ers Julius Kulstad. 
Ole Feiring 


./Oscar Gunderson,....... are 
August Nordby...........00. 
Anders) Haugen... ss... ..csnss 
Ragnar Omtvedt............. 
Ragnar Omtvedt............. >} 
VaR Sig ls UE a eo Giok i 
Anders Haugen 
Lats Haugen. ©. 0... cis veins 
Anders Haugen...........0..0< 
Glenn Armstrong 
John Elvrum 
Alf Engen 


Torger Tokle 


..|Torger Tokle 
.|Torger Tokle 
.|Sverre Kongsgaard 
.|Matti pee 
-|Joe Perrault. 
-|Art Devlin... 
Ansten Samuelstuen 


*Present American record. 


JUMPING RECORDS, BY CLASSES 


Class Winner and affiliation Disk: Site Date 
.|Ansten Samuelstuen, Steamboat Springs “316— Steamboat Spgs., Colo.|2-18-1951 
-|B'red Murphy, Duluth, Mipn......... 286 |Steamboat Spree 3 
OLOK SS os See - 
aes Crawford, Steamboat Bprings Steamboat Springs. meee 
Seer S Seara and over) Lincs sacces Wen ene OLO.. peste aers 2-25-1950 
and over)|Lloyd Severud, Eau Claire, Wise Steamboat Springs, 
COlO. 26.00 e sees ne «(2-14-1953 
1949 -|Sepp Weiler, Germany wor webertes: A : 
a 80 Aone b ++......|/HochkKonigschanze, Austria. ........... 
1951..........|Tauno Luiro, Finland...) 1.27! Oberstdo: . Germany (unofficial... : al re 


PAUL BIETILA TROPHY 
Given by Dr. and Mrs. C. H. Bradley of Madison, 
Wis., as a memorial to be eset ey to the 
American-born skier scoring ee in the Na- 
tional Ski Jumping Champion: 


Year Skier Residence or Club 
1947 Joe Perrault, Ishpeming, Mich. 
1948 Walter Bi , Iron Mot in, 


Merrill Barber, Brattleboro, Vt. 
2 Merrill Barber, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Billy Olson, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Roy Sherwood, Salisbury, Conn. 


PAUL LAYMAN TROPHY 
Given to the National Ski Association by Davia 
Layman, Jr. of New York on memory of Paul 
Layman. Awarded annually to the winner of the 
National Classic Combined Ski Champion. 


Year Skier Residence or Club 

1947 Ralph Townsend, University of New 
Hampshire 

1948 Robert Wrieht, St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y. 

1949 Ralph Townsend, Univ. of New Hampshire. 


1951 Ted Farwell, Jr., Montague, Mass. 


Sporting Events—Ski Awards; Roller Skating Championships 
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HF corey agen, "Fase Panes ct 
‘corey Engen, Payette Lakes 

1953 (Not hel 14) 4 Me 

1954 Tauno Pulkkinen, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SKI TROPHY 

(Given by G. H. Bass & Co., Wil So Pree for 

cer eaGine contributions to skiin 9) 
Year oe Residence or Club 
S (Barney) McLean, Denver, Colo. 
Gretahen C. Fraser, Vancouver, Wash. 
Paul J. Perrault, Ishpeming, Mich 
Andrea Mead, Rutland, Vt. 
Alfred D. Lindley, Mlnriedatia; Minn. (posts 
humous). 
Cortland T. Hill, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Roger Langley, Barre, Mass. 
Edwin D. Ea’ on, East Granby, Conn, 


JULIUS BLEGEN TROPHY 
Year Skier Residence or Club 
Arthur J. Barth, Milwaukee, are 
Fred McNeil, Portland d, 
John Hostvedt, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Fred C. Bellmar, Denver, Colo. 
Douglas M. Burckett, Cambridge, Mass. 
Felix C. Koziol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Albert Sigal, San Ren CIaCe Calif. 
Harold Grinden, Duluth, Minn 


Roller Skating Championships in 1954 
UNITED STATES AMATEUR ROLLER SKATING ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C., July 5-10 


Senior Men—Jack DeBeve, Washington, D. C. 
Senior Ladies—Margie ‘Adair, Paterson, N. J. 
Senior Dance—Edward O’Donnell and Barbara 

McCusker, Mineola, N. Y. 
Senior Mixed Pairs—Jack Crichton and Margie 

Adair, Paterson, N. J. 

Senior Ladies Pairs—Margie Adair and Joyce 

Bonocore, Paterson, N. J. 

Senior Fours—Heisler, Ludwig, Laflin 

Schmitt, Elizabeth, N. J. ; 

Livonia, Mich. 

Mineola, 


and 


Junior Men—William Ferraro, 
Junior Ladies—Audrey Wegmann, 
ax. 


Junior Dance—Fred Wheeler and Nancy Mit- 
chell, Bladensburg, Md. 

Junior Mixed Pairs—Jack DeBeve and Patricia 
Ryan, Bladensburg, Md. 

Intermediate Men—Terry Eyler, 


cs 
Intermediate Ladies—Avis Cook, 


‘alif. 
3 Intermediate Dance—Carl Henderson and Eileen 
Lipford, Washington, D. C. 
Intermediate Mixed Pairs—George 
and Dawn Brown, Paterson, N. J. 
Intermediate Fours—Lavely, Lavely, Parmentier 
and Faynola, Livonia, Mich. 
Novice Men—George Bonocore, Paterson, N. J. 
Novice Ladies—Theresa Colaio, Bayonne, N. J. 


Washington, 
Pasadena, 


Bonocore 


Novice Dance—Louis ‘Kovacs and Susan Lessne, 
Mineola, Y. 

Novice Mixed Pairs—Edward Swartz and Kath- 
leen Ryan, Alexandria, Va. 

Novice Ladies Pairs—Dawn Brown and Carol 
Gompper, Trenton, N. J. 

Sub-Novice Men—Emanuel Commandatore, Bay- 
onne, N. J. 
ai Sub-Novice Trenton, 

Sub-Novice Dance—Richard Finnegan and 
Lorna Urban, Dorchester, Mass. 

Sub-Novice Mixed . Pairs—Emanuel Commaneas 
tore and Diane Ludwig, Bayonne, J. 

Speed Events 

Senior Men—Donald DeRoo, Paterson, N. J. 

Senior Ladies—Ellen Hughes, Bladensburg, Md. 

Senior Men’s Relay—Jack Becker and James 
Murphy, Bladensburg, Md. 

Senior Ladies Relay—Ellen Hughes and Pa- 
tricia Ryan, Bladensburg, Md. 

Junior Men—Jimmie Rice, Bladensburg, ~~ 

Junior Ladies—Bonnie Post, Paterson, N. 


Ladies—Dawn Brown, 


cg Geter Men—Raymond Musser, Pater: 
son 

Tatermediate Ladies—Georgia Haber, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 


Novice Men—Norman Whitehead, Alexandria, 
a. 
Novice Ladies—Joan Hobeck, Alexandria, Va. 


ROLLER SKATING RINK OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 


Denver, 


Senior Dance—Gary Castro and Marilyn 
Roberts, San Francisco, Calif. 
Intermediate Dance—Joe Fanfa and Sharon 
Martin, San Leandro, Calif. 

Novice Dance—Lawrence Lovejoy and Joyce 
Lamperti, San Francisco, Calif. 

Junior Dance—Jack George and Sandra Brown, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


eee ee 

Senior Men’s Figures—William Pate, Jr., Pon- 
ee Ladies’ Figures—Latrene Anselmy, 
Bete wcniate. Men’s Figures—Kenneth Schaeffer, 
ants Ladies Figures—Joan Brown, St. 
Eeetice. Men's Figures—Ronald Hadley, Tulsa, 
ei vick Ladies’ Figures—Joann Hickmon, Chi- 
Eaguinr® Boys’ Figures—Robert Laverty, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 


Junior Girls’ Figures—Lynne Mathewson, San 


dro, Calif. 
Esonlon Men’s Singles—Arthur Kerwin, Seattle, 
Wash. 
Senior Ladies’ 


ontiac, Mich. 

“intermediate Men’s 
rtfor ie} 

s intermediate Ladies’ 
eattle, 

Seas Men’s Singles—Ronald Hadley, 


Okla. 


Singles—Laurene Anselmy, 
Singles—Edgar Watrous, 
Singles—Patricia Bowen, 


Tulsa, 


Colo., 


July 25-31 

Novice Ladies’ Singles—Marilyn LaPorte, 
Greeley, Colo. 

Junior Boys’ Singles—Kenneth Schaeffer, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Junior Girls’ 
Leandro, Calif. 
= Showmanship Award—Rosalind Ramsey, Temple, 
exas. 

Senior Pairs—Gary Houck and Marilee Olsen, 
Middletown, Ohio. 

Intermediate Pairs—Dick Deatsch and Nancy 
Curtis, Marysville, Calif. 


Singles—Diane Guaraglia, San 


Senior Fours—Robert Clary, Marilee Olsen, 
Sa Houck and Frances Recher, Middletown, 
Intermediate Fours—Michael Glatz, Patricia 


Pennington, Anthony Sakowicz and Gwenn Hess, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Novice Fours—Dick Deatsch, Nancy Curtis, 
ila Herman and Loretta Nibblett, Marysville, 
ali 

Junior Fours—Frank Noto, Barbara Taylor, 
Richard Souza and Vicky Pitts, Marysville, Calif. 


Speed Events 


G Hoe Men—Richard Waltz, North Sacramento, 
ali 
Senior Ladies—Evalyn Olsen, Oakland, Calif. 
Intermediate Men—Ralph Conrad, Riverview, 


Peeiccxmetiate Ladies—Marilyn Baker, Coffeyville, 
ans. 
Men’s Relay—Richard Waltz, David Games, Jack 
Holley and Jimmy Fish, North Sacramento, Calif. 
Ladies’ Relay—Connie Douglas, Phyllis Arp, 
Diane Dickey and Patricia O’Brien, Denver, Colo. 
Mixed Relay—Al Jannson, Barbara Major; Ray 
Dalton and Evalyn Olsen, Oakland, Calif. 
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Sporting Events—Yacht Racing in 1954; America’s 


Yacht Racing in 1954 


eae ey tite Havana, Cuba—Flower (Rob- 
ert Lippincott). 

Cuba. es Series, Havana, Cuba—Flower (Robert 
Lippincott), 41 points. 2 

Great Isaac Ocean Race (153 mi.), Miami, Fla.— 
Caribbee (Carleton Mitchell, Amnmapolis, Md.), 
17:05:54. 

2ist Lipton Cup Race (28 mi.), Miami Beach, 
Fla.—Hoot Mon (Lockwood Pirie and Worth 
Brown, both Miami, Fla.; Charles Ulmer, New 
York, N.Y.), 3:07:18. 

Miami-Nassau Ocean Race (184 mi.)—Hoot Mon 
(Pirie, Brown, and Ulmer), 19:33:45. pow 

National Mid-Winter Comet Regatta, Miami, 
ty (Larry Low, Allendale, N. J.), 119 
points. 

International Snipe Regatta, Clearwater, Fla.— 
Ted Wells, Wichita, Kans., 7,451 points. 

2ist Annual St. Petersburg-Havana Race—Class 
A: Caribbee (Carleton Mitchell, Annapolis Y.C.), 
40:33:54. Class B: Ciclon (Luis H. Vidana, Ha- 
vana), 46:44:30. Class C: Hoot Mon (Brown, 
Pirie and Ulmer, Miami), 50:31:59. 

YRA Frostbite Championship, Larchmont, N.Y. 
—Arthur Knapp, Jr., 136 points. ; 

Amorita Cup Series (International One-Design), 
Hamilton, Bermuda—Bermuda defeated the United 
States in 4 straight races. 

Middle Atlantic Dinghy Championship, Annapo- 
lis, Md.—George Washington Univ., 174 points. 

Princess Elizabeth Cup Series, Hamilton, Ber- 
muda—Barilea (DeForest Trimingham). 

Ist Annual Lieutenant-Governor’s Cup Race, 
Lake St. Louis, Montreal, Que.—Bluebottie. — 

18th National Intercollegiate Dinghy Champion- 
ship, Newport Harbor, Calif.—M.I.T., 216 points; 
Harvard, 210; U.C.L.A., 196. 

Newport-Bermuda Ocean Race (635 miles)— 
Malay (Class D) (D. D. Strohmeier, South Dart- 
mouth, Mass.), 4:03:40:29. - 

Huron-Mackinac Island Race (235 miles)—Hs- 
capade (W. W. Anderson, Detroit, Mich.), 27:55:00. 

56th Race Week, Larchmont, N. Y.—Interna- 
tional: Susan (Bus Mosbacher). Star: Shannon 
(EH. W. Etchols). One-Ten: Colleen (Dave Smalley 
and Dirk Kurtz). Atlantic: Hound (Van Wyck 
Loomis). Class S: Sirius (Henry Boschen). Two- 
Ten: Harpoon (Bill Corwin). 12-Meter: Vim 
(James Van Voast). Lightning (I): Blue Cloud 
(Andy Connell). Lightning (II): Lima Bean 
(William Ross-Phyllis Carlson). Hurricane: (Hill- 
billy (Bill Bokum). Comet: Menace (Dennis Po- 
sey). Bulldog: Happy Days (Chris Lane). Penguin: 
Flip (Philip Aberman). 

Canada Oup Series (Eight-Meter), Rochester, 
N.Y.—Venture (David Howard, Royal Canadian 
Y.C., Toronto). 

Block Island-Newport Race—Fleet winner:Plei- 
eRe (jotegh V. Santry, Marblehead, Mass.), 

Queen Elizabeth Cup Race (28145 mi), Newport, 
R. I.—Bolero (John Nicholas Brown, New York 
Y.C.), 3:24:26. Una Cup (1614 mi.)—Tioga (Brad- 


ley P. Noyes), 2:09:15. 
Astor Rak (2014 mi.), Padanaram, Mass.— 
Bolero (John Nicholas Brown), 2:36:27. 

Long Island Seund Cham [ 
ton, Conn.—William Cox, Noroton Y. C., 72 points. 

27th Women’s National Sailing Champ 
(Adams Trophy), Riverside, Conn.—Mrs. James 
M. Mertz, American Y.C., Rye, N. ¥., 1915 points. 

International 2106 pionship, Falmouth, 
vero ae (F. Gregg Bemis, Cohasset Y.C.), 32 
points. 

Midget National Sailing Championships, Lake 
George, N.Y.—Howard and Julie Green, Northern 
Lake George Y.C. 

Nerth American Star Class Championships, Rock- 
port, Mass.—Sea Skate (John Van Dyke, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.}, 160 points. 

International Junior Championship (Sears Cup), 
Holland, Mich.—Kingston Yacht Club, Ontario, 
4814 points. 

International Lightning Championship, Detroit, 
Mich.—Tom Allen, Buffalo, N. Y., 180 points. 

Vineyard Trophy Race (234 mi.), Stamford, 
Conn.—Nina (De Coursey Fales). 

32nd World Star Class Championship, Lisbon, 
Portugal—Kurush V (Carlos de Cardenas, Cuba), 
169 points. 

North American Sailing Championship, New Or- 
leans, La.—Eugene Walet 3rd, Gulf Yachting 
Assn., 5035 points. 

3rd International Comet Championship, Centre- 
ville; Md.—Howard Lippincott, Riverton, N. J., 
17345 points. 

22nd Annual Manhasset Bay Race Week, Long 
Island, N. Y.—International: Mutiny (Howard 
Seymour). Atlantic: Zephyr (Alvin Cadiz). Class 
S: Twister (Warner Willcox). Two-Ten: Harpoon 
easy Corwin-J. K. Starkweather). One-Ten: Wow 

Seth Corwin). Luders 16: Pierrette (Kurt Grand- 
pierre). Thistle: Chunga (Ray Kallman). Man- 
hasset Bay One-Design: Whistler (Geo. D. Gould). 
Star: Scherzo (Andrew Lawrence). Victory: Black 
Jac (S.. D. Urbach). Snipe: Gala (Arthur 
Lightning (even): Mercury (Joan Wei- 
. Lightning (odd): No. 4883 Caarry McNight). 
Meteor: Turk (Peter Leverich). Comet: Menace 
(Dennis Posey). Blue Jay (open): Babadette (Bill 
Kelly). Blue Jay (M.B.Y.C.): Wager (Warren 
Spence). 

5th National Raven Championship, Center Island, 
L. I—Minx (Don Matthews, Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian Y.C.). 

6th Junior YRA Long Island Sound Regatta, 
Stamford, Conn.—Martin Purcell, Indian Harbor 
Y.C., 45 points. 

Atlantic Coast Penguin Championship, Seaside 
Park, N. J.—Runyon Colie, Jr., Mantoloking Y. C. 

Tiffany Trophy, Larchmont, N. Y.—Herreshoff S. 
Class Fleet, 9115 points. 

National S. Class Championship, 
N. Y.—Warner Willcox, Orienta Y. C. 

New York Invitation Regatta (Nevins Trophy), 
Kings Point, L. I.—M.I.T., 151 points. 


Larchmont, 


International Yacht Races for the America’s Cup 
Competition for the America’s Cup grew out of the first contest to establish a world yachting cham- 


pionship, one of the carnival features of the London Exposition of 1851. 


The race, open to all classes 


of yachts from all over the world, covered a 60-mile course around the Isle of Wight: the prize was 
a cup worth about $500, donated by the Royal Yacht Squadron of England, iow the “Amerionta 


Cup” because it was first won by the United States yacht America. 


Successive efforts of British 


yachtsmen have failed to win the famous trophy which remains in th i 
individual races see the World Almanac for 1954 and previous years. © United Bist Te a 


America. 
1870 pon ( 
‘olumbia (2 races); Sappho (2 races); Livonia 
(British) (1 race) - : 
1876 Madeleine (2 races). 
Mischief (2 races). 
1885 Puritan (2 races). 
Mayflower (2 races). 
1887 Volunteer (2 races). 
1893 Vigilant (3 races). 


1895 Defender (3 races). 
1899 Columbia (3 races). 
1901 Columbia (3 races). 
1903 Reliance (3 races). 
1920 Resolute (best of 7 races). 
1930 Enterprise (4 races). 
1934 Rainbow (4 races); 
(2 races). 


Endeavour II (British) 
1937 Ranger (4 races). ; 


National Shuffleboard Champions in 1954 
Source: National Shuffleboard Association 
46th Semi-Annual Tournament, Miami, Fla., Jan. 13-15 


mo Open—Larry Schoch, Little River, Miami, 
Men’s Closed—A. T. Baldwin, Deland, Fla. 


panies, Open—Mae Hall, Lumus Park, Miami, 


a. 
Ladies’ Closed—Florence Spink, Orlando, Fla. 


4ith Semi-Annual Tournament, Traverse City, Mich., July 19-21 


en Open—Larry Schoch, Little River, Miami, 


Men’s Closed—Joseph E. Martin, Sarasota, Fla. 


Ladies’ Open—Josephine O’Neil, Little River, 
iami, Fla. 


aime) Closed—Gertrude DeMarse, Lakeland, 


Cup; Shuffleboard 


